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rWBirmr  fi>r  fhii  Work  by  Jour  Imlah.] 

▲in.i>  Scotia'b  SAHot !  Aald  Scotia's  Sangs!— th«  ttraina  o'  yoath  and  yore  I- 
O  Ult  to  me,  and  I  will  list— will  list  them  o'er  and  o'er ;  . 
Though  mak'  me  wae,  or  mak'  me  wod,— or  changefti'  as  a  child, 
Tet  mt  to  me,  and  I  will  list— the  "  native  wood  notes  wild !" 

They  mak'  me  present  wi'  the  past— they  bring  np,  fr«sh  and  fUr, 
The  Bonnie  Broom  o'  Cowden  Knowes,  the  Bush  abone  Traqoair, 
The  Dowie  Dens  o'  Yarrow,  or  the  Birks  o'  Invermay, 
Or  Oatrine's  green  and  yellow  Woods  in  aatomn's  dwining  day  I 

They  bring  me  back  the  holms  and  howea  whar  siller  bomles  shine. 
The  Lea-rig  whar  the  gowans  glint  we  pu'd  in  Auld  Lang  Syne; 
And,  mair  than  a',  the  Trystin'  Thorn  that  bloasom'd  down  the  rale, 
Whar  gloamin'  breathed  sae  sweetly— but  br  sweeter  lavel  fond  talef 

Kow  •elt  we  o'er  the  lay  that  wails  for  Flodden's  day  o'  dole,— 
And  now  some  rant  will  gar  us  loup  like  daffln'  youth  at  Yule ; — 
ITow  o'er  young  luve's  impaasion'd  strain  our  conscious  heart  will  yearn,— 
And  now  our  blude  fires  at  the  call  o'  Bruce  o'  Bannockbum  1 

O !  lovely  In  the  Ueht  o'  sang  the  Ettrick  and  the  Tweed, 

Whar  shepherd  swains  were  wont  to  blaw  auld  Scotia's  lyric  reed  ;— 

The  Logan  and  the  Lugar,  too,  but,  hallow'd  meikle  mair. 

The  Banks  and  Braes  o'  bonnie  Doun,— the  Aiton  and  the  Ayr ! 

The  hind  whase  hands  an  on  the  pleugh— the  shepherd  wl'  his  crook— 
The  maiden  o'er  the  milkin'  pail,  or  by  the  ingle  neuk, 
Lo'e  weel  to  croon  auld  Scotia's  sangs— O  may  they  ever  sael 
And  it  may  Im  a  daffln'  lilt— may  be  a  dowie  lay  I 

Though  warldly  grief  and  waildling's  guile  maon  I  like  ithen  dree, 
Mann  thole  the  sair  saigh  rive  my  breist— the  het  tear  scald  my  e'e  I 
But  let  me  list  the  melodies  o'  some  o'  Scotia's  sangs, 
And  I  will  a'  forget  my  waes— will  a'  forgie  my  wrangs  1 

O !  bom  o*  feeling's  warmest  depths— o'  fltncy's  wildest  dreams, 
They're  twined  wi'  monie  lovely  thochts,  wi'  monie  lo'esome  tlMmes; 
They  gar  the  glass  o'  memorie  glint  back  wi'  brichter  shine 
On  fkr  aft  scenes,  and  tta  aff  flrienda— and  Auld  Lang  Syne  i 

Auld  Scotia's  Sangs !— Auld  Scotia's  Sangs !— her  "  native  wood  notes  wSd !" 

Her  monie  artless  melodies,  that  move  me  like  a  child ; 

Sing  on— sing  oij !  and  I  vdll  list— will  Ust  them  o'er  and  o'er,— 

Anld  Scotia's  Sangs  I— Auld  Sootia's  Sangi  I— the  sangs  o'  youth  and  yore  i 
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PREFACE. 


This  work  was  undertaken  with  the  object  of  laying  before  the  public,  in  a 
Bingle  Tolume,  and  at  a  moderate  price,  a  gompbbhbnsitb  ({gllbctior  op  thb 
Songs  of  Scotland,  ancient  and  modem,  accompanied  with  such  particulars 
regarding  their  history,  age,  or  authorship,  as  could  be  gathered  from  the  liter- 
ary records  of  the  country,  or  might  be  elicited  from  personal  inquiry  and 
research  among  the  lovers  of  song.  It  may  excite  surprise  to  know,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  undeniable,  that  no  publication  of  the  kind  here  aimed  at, 
whether  as  regards  extent  of  design  in  text  and  commentary,  or  adaptation  in 
size  and  price  for  general  circulation,  has  hitherto  been  attempted,  amid  the 
multifarious  song-collections  that  have  issued  from  the  press.  Ritson,  near  the 
close  of  tke  last  century,  was  the  first,  as  an  editor  of  Scottish  song,  who  endea- 
voured to  ascertain  the  age  and  authorship  of  the  pieces  in  his  work,*  and  his 
example  has  been  followed  by  one  or  two  other  editors ;  but  the  compilations 
adverted  to  are  at  once  limited  in  their  range,  and  removed  by  their  cost  be- 
yond the  reach  of  ordinary  purchasers.  Ritson's  collection  did  not,  in  all, 
amount  to  more  than  onb  hundrbd  and  eighty  songs,  and  the  collections  of 
succeeding  editors,  though  in  some  instances  extending  to  several  volumes,  do 
not  in  any  case  contain  onb  half  of  the  number  of  songs  given  in  the  present 
publication. 

The  great  majority  of  song  books,  whether  of  elegant  or  humble  exterior, 
display,  as  every  body  must  be  aware,  a  total  want  of  any  thing  like  histori- 


*  '  Scottish  Songs:  In  Two  Volames,  London  MDCGXCIY.'  Misprint  in  title  page  of  first 
vohime, '  HDOCXI Y  '*  It  is  amusing  to  contemplate  what  effect  tliis  blunder,  when  discovered, 
would  hare  upon  a  man  of  Bitson's  excessive  love  of  accuracy,  punctilious  adherence  to  literal 
CaatM,  and  infirmity  of  temper. 
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cal  or  biographical  information:  even  the  names  of  the  authors  are  In  most 
instances  dispensed  with ;  and,  altogether,  the  songs  are  in  general  collect^ 
and  distributed  with  the  disdainful  indifference  that  might  be  supposed  to 
accompany  the  handling  of  a  pitchfork.  One  consequence  of  this  is,  that,  put- 
ing  aside  those  of  modem  date,  a  wide-spread  ignorance  prevails  regarding  the 
history  of  most  of  our  lyrics;  and  on  no  literary  points  of  inquiry,  we  venture 
to  say,  is  more  darkness  to  be  found,  even  among  the  well-informed  and  intelli- 
gent classes^  than  on  those  connected  with  the  songs  of  bygone  generations. 
All  that  people,  in  most  cases,  can  say  of  any  one  of  them  is,  that  it  is  an 
•  old  *  song,  because  they  know  it  was  a  favourite  with  their  grandmother,  or 
because  they  may  happen  to  have  it  in  some  old  collection ;  but  as  to  its  precise 
antiquity,  or  any  ^her  point  of  its  history,  they  are  wholly  unacquainted.  It 
has  been  one  leading  object  of  the  present  work  to  fix,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
date  and  authorship  of  all  the  lyrics  quoted,  so  that  the  reader  may  be  put  in 
possession  of  what  is  positively  known  regarding  the  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
Songs  of  Scotland.  By  stating  where  a  song  first  appeared,  or  in  what  publi- 
cation it  was  first  printed,  some  definite  notion  is  obtained  as  to  its  age;  and 
even  in  those  cases  where  its  original  appearance  cannot  be  traced,  the  reader 
has  at  least  the  comfort  of  being  assured,  that  he  knows  all  that  is  to  be  known 
on  the  subject. 

The  difiiculties  encountered  in  following  up  the  ambitious  design  of  this 
work,  of  giving  at  once  a  complete  and  unobjectionable  collection  of  Scottish 
Song,  accompanied  with  illustrative  notices,  could  not  be  readily  comprehend- 
ed by  any  but  those  who  are  in  some  measure  familiar  with  the  vidde  field  of 
research — (rugged,  dark,  and  dangerous  in  many  places,  though  studded  by 
numberless  spots  of  delicious  verdure)— over  which  it  was  necessary  to  wan- 
der; and  it  would  be  idle  here,  if  not  ungracious,  to  insist  on  the  subject. 
Whatever,  at  all  events,  might  be  the  difficulties  encountered  in  accomplishing 
a  work,  which,  though  small  in  bulk,  is  more  comprehensive  in  its  scope  and 
complete  in  its  aim  than  any  of  a  similar  character  hitherto  attempted*  the 
Editor  is  desirous  of  acknowledg^g  that  these  difficulties  were  met  under  the 
most  favourable  auspices.  From  the  first  he  has  been  encouraged  in  his 
labours  by  the  interest  which  many  of  his  countrymen  have  manifested  in 
the  work,  attaching  to  it  the  importance  of  a  national  repository,  and  by 
the  liberality  with  which  the  most  successful  song-writers  of  the  day  have 
permitted  him  to  quote  their  verses.   In  the  number  of  those  who  have  honour- 
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TRETACB.  iii 

ed  him  with  fheir  correspondence,  he  has,  beddes,  bpen  fortunate.  To 
Captain  Charles  Gray,  R.  M.,in  particalar,  he  has  been  largely  indebted  for 
many  valuable  communications  on  the  subject  of  Scottish  song— a  suli^ject  on 
which  the  Captain's  enthusiasm  and  information  go  hand  in  hand — as  well  as 
for  pointing  out  and  famishing  a  number  of  useful  authorities.  He  has  also 
to  express  his  obligations  to  Alexander  Laing,  Esq.,  David  Vedder,  Esq., 
Patrick  Maxwell,  Esq.,  Thomas  C.  Latto,  Esq.,  Robert  White,  Esq.,  Dr. 
Andrew  Crawford,  and  various  other  correspondents  in  a  lesser  degree,  for  , 
serviceable  information  in  the  course  of  his  laBours. 

Thk  Book  of  Scottish  Sono  contains,  in  all  somewhere  about  twblvb 
hhiidrbd  A5D  8EVBKTT  sougs;  aud  it  is  presumed  that  every  standard  lyiic 
In  the  language— «very  song  of  established  reputation — is  Included  within  its 
pages.  Some  omisdons  may  possibly  have  been  made ;  but  ttie  Editor  trusts 
that  they  are  of  a  very  unimportant  character.!  A  lai^e  number  of  the  songs 
in  the  collection  are  taken  from  hitherto  unexplored  sources,  and  may  be  con. 
sidered  (to  use  Coleridge's  phrase)  *  as  good  as  manuscript.*  Another  portion, 
though  not  so  large,  are  bona  fide  *  originals,'  that  is  to  say,  they  ha?e  the 
claim  to  originality  at  least,  in  having  been  here  first  printed.  Of  this  portion, 
about  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY  iu  all,  many,  it  is  confidentiy  trusted,  will  be 
admitted  even  by  the  most  fastidious,  to  possess  very  superior  merit,  while  the 
whole,  though  forming  but  a  subordinate  feature  of  the  work,  will  be  found, 
it  is  hoped,  to  add  no  inconsiderable  or  unworthy  heap  to  the  lofty  and  ever- 
accumulating  cairn  of  Scottish  song. 

In  order  that  the  reader  might  possess  a  connected  history  of  the  lyric  poetry 
of  the  country,  we  have  drawn  out  an  Essay  on  the  Song-writers  of  Scotland, 
which  will  be  found  to  follow  the  Preface,  and  which  embraces  summaries  of 

f  The  Index  of  Flnt  Lioet,  which  U  constrocted  on  the  strictest  alphabetical  anftngement, 
and  given  at  the  end  of  the  Tolame,  will  be  the  readefi  best  guide  for  finding  oat  anjr  partleuUr 
■ong.  In  eaaes  where  the  flrat  line  i«  not  known  or  remembered,  the  Index  of  Authors  maj  be 
of  eerrlce.  An  Index  of  Titles  was  at  one  time  contemplated,  but  the  Impraetioability  of 
arranging  fheae  in  a  saUalhetory  manner  caused  it  to  be  abandoned  as  a  table  of  reference 
aU  but  useless.  In  eonsalting  the  Index  of  Fhvt  Lines,  great  acoorao;  is  of  course  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  consulter  as  to  the  opening  word,  otherwise  he  may  be  disappointed  In  his 
search,  and  hastily  conclude  that  the  song  he  wants  is  not  in  the  book,  while  it  actually  is. 
The  omlsBion  or  addition  of  the  exclamation  'O '  at  the  beginning  of  a  song  may,  tm  example, 
lead  him  wrong.  When  he  Is  not  sure  in  oases  of  this  kind,  he  had  better  try  the  line  with  and 
wlthont  the  *0.' 
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the  lives  of  those  poets  who  have  distiogaished  themselves  in  the  province  of 
Song.  This  Essay  did  not  appear  in  the  early  impressions  of  the  work,  as  the 
publication  was  at  first  limited  to  a  stipulated  size ;  but  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  now  to  extend  the  book  an  additional  sheet,  so  as  to  admit  the  Essay, 
which,  it  is  trusted,  will  prove  of  service  to  the  reader,  and  give  completeness  to 
the  collection.  It  only  remains  in  this  place  to  take  a  brief  chronological  view  of 
the  leading  authorities  in  Scottish  song  to  which  this  compilation  has  been  indebt- 
^  ed,  beginning  with  the  earliest  traces  to  be  found  on  record  of  the  lyrical  muse. 
A  love  of  music  and  song  can  be  traced  in  the  earliest  literature  of  Scotland, 
in  the  works  of  James  I.,  Dunbar,  and  Gawin  Douglas ;  and  the  songs  of 
these  days  seem  to  have  been  characterized  by  a  gay  and  jovial  spirit,  little 
in  accordance  with  the    sieged  austerity  of  the  national  character.      In 

•  Peebles  to  the  Play,'  (ascribed  to  James  I.,  1424-37),  two  songs  are  men- 
tioned as  being  then  in  popular  use: — 'There  fure  ane  man  to  the  holt,* 
(There  went  a  man  to  the  wood),  and  '  There  shall  be  mirth  at  our  meeting 
yet.'  These  songs,  which  are  both  lost,  may  be  called  the  first  of  .which  we 
have  any  notice,  with  the  exception  of  a  rhyme  mentioned  by  Andrew  Wyn- 
ton,  made  on  the  death  of  Alexander  III.,  (1286),  imd  two  or  three  taunting 
doggrels  made  by  the  Scots  on  the  English,  especially  one  on  the  siege  of 
Berwick,  (1296),  and  one  on  the  victory  of  Bannockbum,  (1314),  none  of  wliich 
can  properly  be  considei||d  in  the  light  of  song,  according  to  our  modem  mean- 
ing. About  the  same  time  as  the  reign  of  James  I.,  or  a  little  later,  a  humor- 
ous poem  was  composed,  called  •  Cockelby*s  Sow,*  (preserved  in  the  Banna- 
tyne  MS.)  which  refers  to  a  number  of  songs  and  tunes  then  in  popular  use,-^ 
such  as  *  Joly  Lemmane,'  •  Tras  and  Trenass,*  *  The   Bass,'  *  Trolly  Lolly,* 

•  Cok  craw  thou  qll  day,'  •  Twysbank,*  *  Terway,*  •  Be  yon  wodsyd,'  '  Lait, 
lait  in  evinnynis,'  *Joly  Martene  with  a  mok,*  'Rusty  Bully  with  a  bek,' 
&c.  Of  all  these  the  words  are  lost,  and  if  the  tunes  exist,  they  do  so,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  under  different  titles.  The  next  intimation  •f  song  which 
occurs  in  our  literature  is  in  Gawin  Douglas's  prologues  to  his  translation  of 
Virgil,  written  about  1612,*  wherein  four  different  songs  are  adverted  to,  viz. 

•  The  ship  sails  ower  the  saut  faem,'  •  I  wiD  be  blithe  and  licht,*  •  I  come 

*  Mr.  Dauney,  in  his  valuable  Introduction  to '  Ancient  Scottish  Melodies,  flrom  a  MS.  of  the 
reign  of  king  James  TI.,'  p.  47,  gives  some  fhigments  of  song  found  in  the  Minute  Book  <a 
Burgh  Sasines  of  Aberdeen,  1503.i07 !  Mr.  Dauney's  publication  proves  beyond  all  question  the 
antiquity  of  a  number  of  our  finest  Scottish  airs. 
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hitiher  to  woo,'  and  <  The  joly  day  now  dawis.'  All  these  are  lost,  unlen  a 
fragment  preserved  in  the  Fairfox  MS.»  beginning, 

'  This  day  day  dawes,  this  gentU  day  dawat,  and  I  mnit  honM  gon*,* 
belong  to  the  latter.  *  The  day  dawes '  was  long  a  popular  tone  in  Scotland. 
In  1549  was  printed  at  St.  Andrews  a  curious  work  entitled  *Vedderburn's 
Complainte  of  Scotlande,'  in  which  are  preserved  the  titles  of  no  less  than 
thirty-seven  songs.  We  are  tempted  to  quote  these,  although  pressed  for 
room ;  for  a  melancholy  interest*  w»  consider,  attaches  itself  to  even  the 
titles  of  lays  that  charmed  or  cheered  our  ancestors  three  hundred  years  ago. 
— '  Pastance  vitht  gude  companye,' '  The  breir  byndes  me  soir,'  *  Still  vnder  the 
leyuis  grene,'  *  Cou  thou  me  the  raschis  grene,'  *  Allace  I  vyit  zour  tua  fayr 
ene*  *Gode  zou  gude  day  vil  boy,'  *  Lady  help  zour  prisoneir,'  •  King  Vilzamis 
note,' '  The  lang  noune  nou,* '  The  cheapel  valk,'  *  Faytht  is  there  none,* '  Skald 
a  bellis  nou,'  *  The  Aberdenis  nou,'  *  Brume,  brume  on  hil,'  •  Allone  I  veip  in 
grit  distress,'  ♦  Trolee,  lolee  lemendou,' «  Bill  vill  thou  cum  by  a  lute  and  belt 
thee  in  Sanct  Francis  cord,'  *  The  frog  cam  to  the  myl  dur,'  •  The  sang  of  GU- 
quiskar,*  •  Rycht  soirly  musing  in  my  mynd,'  •  God  sen  the  Duke  had  bidden  in 
France,  and  Delabaute  had  nevyr  cum  harae,'  •  Al  musing  of  meruellis  a  mys 
hef  I  gone,'  'Maestress  fayr  ze  vil  forfoyr,'  •  O  lusty  May  vitht  Flora  queue,* 

*  O  myne  harte  hay  this  is  my  sang,* « The  battel  of  the  Hayrlaw,*  •  The  huntis 
of  Cheuet,' '  Sail  go  vitht  you  to  Rumbelo  fayr,'  'Greuit  is  my  sorrow,"  'Tume 
the  sweit  Ville  to  me,'  •  My  lufe  is  lyand  seik,  send  hun  joy,  send  him  joy,* 

*  Fair  luf  lend  thou  me  thy  mantil  joy,*  •  The  Persee  and  the  Mongumrye  met, 
that  day,  that  gentil  day,*  « My  luf  is  layd  upone  ane  knycht,' •  Allace  that 
samyn  sweit  face,*  •  In  ane  mirthful  morou,'  •  My  hart  is  leinit  on  the  land.' — Of 
these  songs,  all  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  •  Still  under  the  leaves  green,' 

*  CuU  to  me  the  rushes  green,' '  O  lusty  May  with  Flora  queen,' »  Greived  is 
my  sorrow,'  and  the  three  historical  ballads,  '  The  battle  of  Harlaw,'  '  The 
Hunts  of  Cheviot,'  and  '  The  Percy  and  the  Montgomery.'  Some  of  them, 
however,  are  found  parodied  in  ♦  A  Compendious  Book  of  Godly  and  Spiritual 
Songs,  collected  out  of  sundrie  parts  of  the  Scripture,  with  sundrie  of  other 
ballats,  chainged  out  of  profane  Songs,  for  avoiding  of  Sinne  and  Harlotrie,' 
printed  in  1690  and  1621.     (See  Note  to  'John  come  kiss  me  now,'  p.  578.) 

The  earliest  song  book  published  in  Scotland  was  a  musical  collection,  entitled, 
Cantus,  Songs,  and  Fancies  to  several  Musical  Parts,  both  apt  for  Voices 
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[Wkittbx  Ibr  fhls  WoA  by  Jotat  Imulh.] 

Auxj)  SooTiA's  SAWoa !  Aald  Scotia's  Ehugi!— the  strains  o'  youth  and  jore  I— 
O  lilt  to  me,  and  I  will  lisfr— will  Hst  them  o'er  and  o'er ;  , 
Though  mak'  me  wae,  or  mak'  me  wad, — or  chaogefii'  as  a  child, 
Tet  lilt  to  me,  and  I  will  list— the  "  native  wood  notes  wild !" 

They  mak'  me  present  wi'  the  past— they  bring  up,  fresh  and  Ikir, 
The  Bonnie  Broom  o'  Cowden  Knowes,  the  Bush  abune  Traquair, 
The  Dowie  Dens  o'  Yarrow,  or  the  Birks  o'  Invermay, 
Or  Catrlne's  green  and  yellow  Woods  in  autumn's  dwining  day  1 

They  bring  me  back  the  holms  and  howes  whar  siller  bumies  shine. 
The  Lea-rig  whar  the  gowans  glint  we  pu'd  in  Auld  Lang  Syne; 
And,  mair  than  a',  the  Trystin'  Thorn  tliat  blossom'd  down  the  Tale, 
Whar  gloamin'  breathed  sae  sweetly— but  fitf  sweeter  lure's  fond  tale  I 

Kow  ttelt  we  o'er  the  liqr  that  wails  for  Flodden's  day  o'  dule,— 
And  now  some  rant  will  gar  us  loup  like  dafBn'  youth  at  Yule;— 
Kow  o'er  young  luve's  impaadon'd  strain  our  conscious  heart  will  yearn,— 
And  now  our  blude  fires  at  the  call  o'  Bruce  o'  Bannockbum  1 

0 !  lovely  in  the  Ucht  o'  sang  the  Ettrick  and  the  Tweed, 

Whar  shepherd  swains  were  wont  to  blaw  auld  Sootia's  lyrio  reed  ;— 

The  Logan  and  the  Lugar,  too,  but,  hallow'd  meikle  mair. 

The  Banks  and  Braes  o'  bonnie  Doun,— the  Afton  and  the  Ayr  I 

The  hind  whase  hands  aie  on  the  pleugh— the  shepherd  wi'  his  crook— 
The  maiden  o'er  the  milkin'  pail,  or  by  the  ingle  neuk, 
Lo'e  weel  to  croon  auld  Scotia's  sangs— O  may  they  ever  sae( 
And  it  may  1>e  a  daffln'  lilt— may  be  a  dowie  lay  I 

Though  warldly  grief  and  waridling's  guile  maun  I  like  ithers  dree, 
Hann  thole  the  sair  saigh  rive  my  breist— the  het  tear  seald  my  e'e  i 
But  let  me  list  the  melodies  o'  some  o'  Scotia's  sangs. 
And  I  will  a'  forget  my  waes— will  a'  forgie  my  wrangs ! 

O !  bom  o'  feeling's  wannest  depths— o'  fkncy's  wildest  dreams. 
They're  twined  wi'  monie  lovely  thochts,  wi'  monie  lo'esome  tlwmes; 
They  gar  the  glass  o'  memorie  glint  back  wi'  brichter  shine 
On  flu:  aff  scenes,  and  fkr  aff  friends— and  Auld  Lang  Syne  I 

Auld  Scotia's  Sangs !— Auld  Scotia's  Sangs !— her  "  native  wood  notes  wild  r" 

Her  monie  artless  melodies,  that  move  me  like  a  child ; 

Sing  on— sing  oig !  and  I  will  list— will  list  them  o'er  and  o'er,— 

Auld  Sootia's  Sangs  1— Auld  Sootia's  Sangs !— the  sangs  o'  youth  and  yore  I 
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PREFACE. 


This  work  was  undertaken  with  the  object  of  laying  before  the  public,  in  a 
single  volume,  and  at  a  moderate  price,  a  comprbhensivb  collection  of  thb 
SoNos  OF  Scotland,  ancient  and  modem,  accompanied  with  such  particulars 
regarding  their  history,  age,  or  authorship,  as  could  be  gathered  from  the  liter- 
ary records  of  the  country,  or  might  be  elicited  from  personal  inquiry  and 
research  among  the  lovers  of  song.  It  may  excite  surprise  to  know,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  undeniable,  that  no  publication  of  the  kind  here  aimed  at, 
whether  as  regards  extent  of  design  in  text  and  commentary,  or  adaptation  in 
size  and  price  for  general  circulation,  has  hitherto  been  attempted,  amid  the 
multifarious  song-coUections  that  have  issued  from  the  press.  Ritson,  near  the 
close  of  tiie  last  century,  was  the  first,  as  an  editor  of  Scottish  song,  who  endea- 
voured to  ascertfun  the  age  and  authorship  of  the  pieces  in  his  work,*  and  his 
example  has  been  followed  by  one  or  two  other  editors;  but  the  compilations 
adverted  to  are  at  once  limited  in  their  range,  and  removed  by  their  cost  be- 
yond the  reach  of  ordinary  purchasers.  Ritson's  collection  did  not,  in  all, 
amount  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  eightt  songs,  and  the  collections  of 
succeeding  editors,  though  in  some  instances  extending  to  several  volumes,  do 
not  in  any  case  contain  one  half  of  the  number  of  songs  given  in  the  present 
publication. 

The  great  majority  of  song  books,  whether  of  elegant  or  humble  exterior, 
display,  as  every  body  must  be  aware,  a  total  want  of  any  thing  like  histori- 


t '  •  '  Scottish  Songs:  In  Two  Volamea,  London  MDCOXCIV.'    Misprint  In  title  page  of  first 

volume, '  HDCOXIY  *'  It  Is  axnimng  to  contemplate  what  effect  this  blunder,  when  discovered, 
would  hare  upon  a  man  of  Bitson's  excessire  love  of  accuxacy,  punctilious  adherence  to  literal 
facts,  and  infirmity  of  temper. 
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cal  or  biographical  hiformation:  even  the  names  of  the  authors  are  fn  most 
instances  dispensed  with ;  and,  altogether,  the  songs  are  in  geiieral  collect^ 
and  distributed  with  the  disdainful  indifference  that  might  be  supposed  to 
accompany  the  handling  of  a  pitchfork.  One  consequence  of  this  is,  that,  put- 
ing  aside  those  of  modem  date,  a  wide-spread  ignorance  prevails  regarding  the 
history  of  most  of  our  lyrics ;  and  on  no  literary  points  of  inquiry,  we  venture 
to  say,  is  more  darkness  to  be  found,  even  among  the  well-informed  and  intelli- 
gent classes^  than  on  those  connected  with  the  songs  of  bygone  generations. 
All  that  people,  in  most  cases,  can  say  of  any  one  of  them  is,  that  it  is  an 
*  old '  song,  because  they  know  it  was  a  favourite  with  their  grandmother,  or 
because  they  may  happen  to  have  it  in  some  old  collection ;  but  as  to  its  precise 
antiquity,  or  any  ^her  point  of  its  history,  they  are  wholly  unacquainted.  It 
has  been  one  leading  object  of  the  present  work  to  fix,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
date  and  authorship  of  all  the  lyrics  quoted,  so  that  the  reader  may  be  put  in 
possession  of  what  is  positively  known  regarding  the  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
Songs  of  Scotland.  By  stating  where  a  song  first  appeared,  or  in  what  publi- 
cation it  was  first  printed,  some  definite  notion  is  obtained  as  to  its  age;  and 
even  in  those  cases  where  its  original  appearance  cannot  be  traced,  the  reader 
has  at  least  the  comfort  of  being  assured,  that  he  knows  all  that  is  to  be  known 
on  the  subject. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  following  up  the  ambitious  design  of  this 
work,  of  giving  at  once  a  complete  and  unobjectionable  collection  of  Scottish 
Song,  accompanied  wdth  illustrative  notices,  could  not  be  readily  comprehend- 
ed by  any  but  those  who  are  in  some  measure  familiar  with  the  wide  field  of 
research — (rugged,  dark,  and  dangerous  in  many  places,  though  studded  by 
numberless  spots  of  delicious  verdure)— over  which  it  was  necessary  to  wan- 
der; and  it  would  be  idle  here,  if  not  imgracious,  to  insist  on  the  subject. 
Whatever,  at  all  events,  might  be  the  difficulties  encountered  in  accomplishing 
a  work,  which,  though  small  in  bulk,  is  more  comprehensive  in  its  scope  and 
complete  in  its  aim  than  any  of  a  similar  character  hitherto  attempted*  tiie 
Editor  is  desirous  of  acknowledging  that  these  difficulties  were  met  under  the 
most  favourable  auspices.  From  the  first  he  has  been  encouraged  in  his 
labours  by  the  interest  which  many  of  his  countrjrmen  have  manifested  in 
the  work,  attaching  to  it  the  importance  of  a  national  repository,  and  by 
the  liberality  with  which  the  most  successful  song-writers  of  the  day  have 
permitted  him  to  quote  their  verses.   In  the  number  of  those  who  have  honour- 
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•d  him  with  fheir  correspondence,  he  has,  beddes,  been  fortunate.  To 
Captain  Charles  Gray,  R.M.,in  particular,  he  has  been  largely  indebted  for 
many  valuable  communications  on  the  subject  of  Scottish  song— a  snli^ject  on 
-which  the  Captain's  enthusiasm  and  information  go  hand  in  hand — as  well  as 
for  pointing  out  and  furnishing  a  number  of  useful  authorities.  He  has  also 
to  express  his  obligations  to  Alexander  Laing,  Esq.,  David  Vedder,  Esq., 
Patrick  Maxwell,  Esq.,  Thomas  C.  Latto,  Esq.,  Robert  White,  Esq.,  Dr. 
Andrew  Crawford,  and  various  other  correspondents  in  a  lesser  degree,  for  . 
serviceable  information  in  the  course  of  his  laBonrs. 

Ths  Book  of  Scottish  Song  contains,  in  all  somewhere  about  twblvb 
BXiiiD&ED  A5D  8ETBKTT  sougs;  aud  it  is  presumed  that  every  standard  lyric 
in  the  language— «very  song  of  established  reputation — ^is  Included  within  its 
pages.  Some  pmisdons  may  possibly  have  been  made ;  but  tke  Editor  trusts 
that  they  are  of  a  very  unimportant  character.!  A  lai^e  number  of  the  songs 
in  the  collection  are  taken  from  hitherto  unexplored  source%  and  may  be  con. 
sidered  (to  use  Coleridge's  phrase)  *  as  good  as  manuscript.*  Another  portion, 
though  not  so  large,  are  bona  fide  *  originals,*  that  is  to  say,  they  ha?e  the 
claim  to  originality  at  least,  in  having  been  here  first  printed.  Of  this  portion, 
about  OKB  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY  in  all,  many,  it  is  confidently  trusted,  will  be 
admitted  even  by  the  most  fostidious,  to  possess  very  superior  merit,  while  the 
-whole,  though  forming  but  a  subordinate  feature  of  the  work,  will  be  found, 
it  is  hoped,  to  add  no  inconsiderable  or  unworthy  heap  to  the  lofty  and  ever- 
accumulating  cfdm  of  Scottish  song. 

In  order  that  the  reader  might  possess  a  connected  history  of  the  lyric  poetry 
of  the  country,  we  have  drawn  out  an  Essay  on  the  Song-writers  of  Scotland, 
which  will  be  found  to  follow  the  Preface,  and  which  embraces  summaries  of 

t  The  Index  of  Fint  Lines,  which  ia  constructed  on  the  strictest  alphabetical  aRftngement, 
and  glTen  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume,  will  be  the  reader's  best  guide  for  finding  oat  any  particular 
•ong.  In  cases  where  the  first  line  is  not  known  or  remembered,  the  Index  of  Authors  maj  be 
of  aenrlee.  An  Index  of  Titles  was  at  one  time  contemplated,  but  the  fanpraeticabillty  of 
surranging  these  in  a  saUsAietory  manner  cansed  it  to  be  abandoned  as  a  table  of  reference 
ma  but  useless.  In  eonsalting  the  Index  of  First  Lines,  great  accoraejr  Is  of  course  necessary 
on  fhe  part  of  the  consulter  as  to  the  opening  word,  otherwise  he  may  be  disappointed  in  his 
•earoh,  and  hastily  conclude  that  the  song  he  wants  is  not  in  the  book,  while  it  aetnally  is. 
The  omisdon  or  addition  of  the  exclamation  '  O  *  at  the  beginning  of  a  song  may,  tm  example, 
lead  him  wrong.  When  he  Is  not  sure  In  oases  of  this  kind,  he  had  better  try  the  line  with  and 
wltboatthe'O.' 
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the  lives  of  those  poets  who  have  distiogaished  themselves  in  the  province  of 
Song.  This  Essay  did  not  appear  in  the  early  impressions  of  the  work,  as  the 
publication  was  at  first  limited  to  a  stipulated  size ;  but  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  now  to  extend  the  book  an  additional  sheet,  so  as  to  admit  the  Essay, 
which,  it  is  trusted,  will  prove  of  service  to  the  reader,  and  give  completeness  to 
the  collection.  It  only  remains  in  this  place  to  take  a  brief  chronological  view  of 
the  leading  authorities  in  Scottish  song  to  which  this  compilation  has  been  indebt- 
^  ed.  beginning  with  the  earliest  traces  to  be  found  on  record  of  the  lyrical  muse, 
A  love  of  music  and  song  can  be  traced  in  the  earliest  literature  of  Scotland, 
in  the  works  of  James  I.,  Dunbar,  and  Gawin  Douglas ;  and  the  songs  of 
these  days  seem  to  have  been  characterized  by  a  gay  imd  jovial  spirit,  little 
in  accordance  with  the    sieged  austerity  of  the  national  character.      In 

•  Peebles  to  the  Play,*  (ascribed  to  James  I.,  1424-37),  two  songs  are  men- 
tioned as  being  then  in  popular  use: — 'There  fure  ane  man  to  the  holt,' 
(There  went  a  man  to  the  wood),  and  •  There  shall  be  mirth  at  our  meeting 
yet.'  These  songs,  which  are  both  lost,  may  be  called  the  first  of  .which  we 
have  any  notice,  with  the  exception  of  a  rhyme  mentioned  by  Andrew  Wyn- 
ton,  made  on  the  death  of  Alexander  III.,  (1286),  and  two  or  three  taunting 
doggrels  made  by  the  Scots  on  the  English,  especially  one  on  the  siege  of 
Berwick,  (1296),  and  one  on  the  victory  of  Bannockbum,  (1314),  none  of  which 
can  properly  be  considei||d  in  the  light  of  song,  according  to  our  modem  mean- 
ing. About  the  same  time  as  the  reign  of  James  I.,  or  a  little  later,  a  humor- 
ous poem  was  composed,  called  •  Cockelby*8  Sow,*  (preserved  in  the  Banna- 
tyne  MS.)  which  refers  to  a  nimiber  of  songs  and  tunes  then  in  popular  use,-^ 
such  as  *  Joly  Leromane,*  '  Tras  and  Trenass,*  •  The   Bass,'  •  Trolly  Lolly,' 

•  Cok  craw  thou  qll  day,*  *  Twysbank,'  *  Terway,*  •  Be  yon  wodsyd,'  '  Lait, 
lait  in  evinnynis,*  *Joly  Martene  with  a  mok,*  *  Rusty  Bully  with  a  bek,' 
&c.  Of  all  these  the  words  are  lost,  and  if  the  tunes  exist,  they  do  so,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  under  different  titles.  The  next  intimation  Af  song  which 
occurs  in  our  literature  is  in  Gawin  Douglas's  prologues  to  his  translation  of 
Virgil,  written  about  1512,*  wherein  four  different  songs  are  adverted  to,  viz. 
*The  ship  sails  ower  the  saut  faem,*  'I  wiD  be  blithe  and  licht,*  *I  come 

*  Mr.  Daune;,  in  his  valuable  Introduction  to '  Ancient  Scottish  Melodies,  tram  a  MS.  of  the 
reign  of  king  James  TI.,'  p.  47,  gives  some  tragmenta  of  song  found  in  the  Minute  Boole  ot 
Burgh  Sasines  of  Aberdeen,  1503-07 !  Mr.  Dauney's  publication  proves  beyond  all  question  th« 
antiquity  of  a  number  of  our  finest  Scottish  airs. 
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hither  to  woo,'  and  '  Tho  joly  day  now  dawis.'     All  these  are  lost,  unleu  a 
firagment  preserved  in  the  Fairfax  MS.,  beginning, 

'This  day  day  dawes,  this  gentil  d^  dawM,  and  I  mnit  honM  gone,' 
belong  to  the  latter.  *  The  day  dawes  *  was  long  a  popular  tone  in  Scotland. 
In  1549  was  printed  at  St.  Andrews  a  curious  work  entitled  *Vedderburn's 
Complainte  of  Scotlande/  in  which  are  preserved  the  titles  of  no  less  than 
thirty-seven  songs.  We  are  tempted  to  quote  these,  although  pressed  for 
room ;  for  a  melancholy  interest.  w»  consider,  attaches  itself  to  even  the 
titles  of  lays  that  charmed  or  cheered  our  ancestors  three  hundred  years  ago. 
— *  Fastance  vitht  gude  companye,' '  The  breir  byndes  me  soir,'  *  Still  vnder  the 
leyuis  grene,' '  Cou  thou  me  the  raschis  grene,'  'J^JOace  I  vyit  zour  tua  fayr 
ene*  *  Code  zou  gude  day  vU  boy,'  *  Lady  help  zour  prisoneir,'  « Khig  Vilzarais 
note,"  The  lang  noune  nou,' '  The  cheapel  valk,'  •  Faytht  is  there  none,'  *  Skald 
a  bellis  nou,* '  The  Aberdenis  nou,' « Brume,  brume  on  hil,'  '  Allone  I  veip  in 
grit  distress,'  ♦  Trolee,  lolee  lemendou,'  •  BiU  vill  thou  cum  by  a  lute  and  belt 
thee  in  Sanct  Francis  cord,'  •  The  frog  cam  to  the  myl  dur,'  •  The  sang  of  GU- 
qoiskar,'  'Rycht  soirly  musing  in  my  mynd,' '  God  sen  the  Duke  had  bidden  in 
France,  and  Delabaute  had  nevyr  cum  hame,'  •  Al  musing  of  meruellis  a  mys 
hef  I  gone,'  ^Maestress  feyr  ze  vU  forfoyr,*  •  O  lusty  May  vitht  Flora  quene,' 
'  O  myne  harte  hay  this  is  my  sang,' « The  battel  of  the  Hayrlaw,'  *  The  huntis 
of  Cheuet,*  ♦  Sal  I  go  vitht  you  to  Rumbelo  fayr,*  'Greuit  is  my  sorrow,'  'Tume 
the  sweit  Ville  to  me,'  '  My  lufe  is  lyand  seik,  send  hun  joy,  send  him  joy,' 

*  Fair  luf  lend  thou  me  thy  mantil  joy,'  *  The  Persee  and  the  Mongumrye  met. 
that  day,  that  gentil  day,'  « My  luf  is  layd  upone  ane  knycht,' *  Allace  that 
aamyn  sweit  fece,'  *  In  ane  mirthful  morou,' '  My  hart  is  leinit  on  the  land.'— Of 
these  songs,  all  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  •  Still  under  the  leaves  green,' 

•  Cull  to  me  the  rushes  green,' '  O  lusty  May  with  Flora  queen,' '  Greived  is 
my  sorrow,'  and  the  three  historical  ballads,  'The  battle  of  Harlaw,"The 
Hunts  of  Cheviot,'  and  '  The  Percy  and  the  Montgomery.'  Some  of  tliem. 
however,  are  found  parodied  in  '  A  Compendious  Book  of  Godly  and  Spiritual 
Songs,  collected  out  of  sundrie  parts  of  the  Scripture,  with  sundrie  of  other 
ballats,  chainged  out  of  profane  Songs,  for  avoiding  of  Sinne  and  Harlotrie.' 
printed  in  1690  and  1621.     (See  Note  to  '  John  come  kiss  me  now,'  p.  578.) 

The  earliest  song  book  published  in  Scotland  was  a  musical  collection,  entitled, 
Cantus,  Songs,  and  Fancies  to  several  Musical  Parts,  both  apt  for  Voices 
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and  Viols/  &c.,  printed  by  John  Forbes,  Aberdeen:  first  edition,  1662; 
other  editions,  1666  and  1682.  This  collection,  however,  does  not  contain, 
properly  speaking,  a  single  Scottish  song  or  Scottish  melody,  for  it  was  not  till 
nearly  half  a  century  later  that  the  national  music  became  fashionable.  Some 
of  the  songs  are  taken  from  the  '  Compendious  Book  of  Godly  and  Spiritual 
Songs,*  mentioned  above,  and  other  words  are  quoted  from  the  old  Scottish 
poets  of  the  previous  century:  the  music  is  chiefly  English,  and  apparently 
adapted  for  church  service. 

About  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  taste  for  Scottish  music 
became  prevalent  among  the  upper  classes  of  society,  and  Scottish  airs  were 
introduced  at  all  places  of  public  amusement  in  London  and  elsewhere.  Thomas 
D'Urfey,  an  obscene  humorist  of  this  period,  wrote  several  imitations  of  Scot- 
tish song,  all  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  *  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy,* 
collected  in  six  vols.,  1719;  and  his  example  was  followed  by  other  London 
poetasters.  These  *  Anglo-Scottish*  productions  (as  Bums  calls  them)  are 
generally  of  the  most  execrable  character;  but  we  have  been  Obliged  to  give 
in  the  present  collection  two  or  three  of  the  best,  as  they  at  one  time  held  an 
established  place  among  our  Scottish  songs.  (See  Notes  to 'Jockey  met  wi* 
Jenny,'  p.  145,  'Diel  tak'  the  wars,'  p.  177,  'As  Jamie  Gb,j gang'd  blythe  his 
way,'  176,  'My  Jeanie  and  I,'  317,  'Glancing  of  her  Apron,'  522,  'Sweet 
Annie,»  550,  &c.)  A  single  verse  of  one  of  Tom  D'Urfey's  '  Scotch  Songs  * 
may  be  given  here  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole.  It  ia  the  original  of  *  Within  a 
mile  of  Edinburgh  town.* 

'  'Twas  within  a  ftarlong  of  Edinboroogh  town. 

In  the  rosie  time  of  the  year  when  the  gran  was  downs 

Bonnie  Jockey,  blythe  and  gay, 

Sidd  to  Jenny  making  hay. 
Let's  Bit  a  iittle,  dear,  and  prattle, 

Tisasoltryday: 
He  long  had  ooorted  the  black-brow'd  maid. 
But  Jockey  waa  a  wag  and  would  ne'er  content  to  wed } 
Which  made  her  pihaw  and  phoo,  aod  cry  out  it  will  not  do, 
I  cannot,  cannot,  cannot,  wonnot,  monnot  buckle  too. 

'  He  told  her  marriage  was  grown  a  meer  joke. 
And  that  no  one  wedded  now  but  the  soonndrel  Mk,' 
&o.,&e. 
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PRSFACE.  Vii 

In  1706  the  first  part  of  a  collection  of  *  Comic  and  Serious  Scots  Poems  * 
was  printed  by  James  Watson  at  Edinbui^li ;  a  second  part  was  issued  in  1709, 
and  a  third  in  1710.  This  collection  contains  '  Fy,  let  us  a*  to  the  bridal,'  and 
other  pieces  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  present  compilation. 

In  1724  appeared  the  first  volume  of  Ramsay's  *  Tea  Table  Miscellany  *— a 
work  which  may  be  said  to  form  the  foundation  of  all  other  collections  of  Scot- 
tish song.  A  second  and  a  third  volume  were  issued  by  the  year  1727,  and  a 
fourth  some  time  after  the  year  1 733.  The  extreme  rarity  of  the  early  editions 
prevents  us  from  stating  their  exact  dates.  The  copy  in  our  possesion  is  said 
to  be  *  the  twelfth  edition,'  and  is  printed  at  London  in  1763 ;  but  we  under- 
stand there  are  other  two  '  twelfth  editions,'  one  printed  at  Glasgow  in  1753, 
and  one  at  Edinburgh  in  1760.  The 'Tea  Table  Miscellany '  is  valuable  as 
being  the  repository  in  which  many  of  our  best  and  most  popular  old  songs, 
which  had  been  floating  on  the  memory  of  generations,  or  at  best  but  eiyoying 
the  doubtful  seciuityof  abaDad  broadside,  were  first  preserved: — ^it  is  also 
valuable  as  containing  a  number  of  songs  by  Ramsay  himself*  and  by  Ramsay's 
contributors,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were  Robert  Crawfurd  and 
Hamilton  of  Bangour.  Beyond  this,  its  merits  do  not  go ;  for  Ramsay  unfor- 
tunately had  little  reverence  for  antiquarian  lore  ;  numerous  old  ditties  he 
altered  and  remodelled  according  to  hb  own  discretion,  without  apparently  the 
slightest  remorse,  or  without  apprizing  the  reader  of  the  extent  of  the  alter- 
ations; and  throughout  the  whole  four  volumes  he  does  not  gi?e  a  single  note 
or  commentary,  or  even  an  author's  name !  All  that  we  have  to  guide  us  in 
the  work  is  the  following  notification  aiBxed  to  the  Index:  'The  songs 
marked  C,  D,  H,  L,  M,  O,  &c.  are  new  words  by  different  hands ;  X,  the 
authors  unknown  ;  Z>  old  songs ;  Q,  old  songs  with  additions.*  This  note, 
meagre  though  it  be,  is  yet  of  eminent  service ;  and  the  reader  will  see,  in 
glancing  over  the  present  compilation,  of  what  use  it  has  been  in  pointing  out 
the  songs  tliat  were  considered  old  in  Ramsay's  day.  in  specifying  those  that 
had  undergone  alterations  from  his  own  pen,  and  in  enabbng  us  to  guess  at  the 
productions  of  his  contributors.  If  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  Ramsay  did  not 
favour  us  with  any  traditional  information  (which  must  have  been  rife  in  his 
day,)  regarding  the  many  old  songs  which  he  has  preserved,  let  it  never  be 
forgotten  how  much  the  lyrical  literature  of  the  country  owes  to  him, — first, 
for  collecting  and  introducing  to  the  upper  circles  of  society  (for  his  Miscellany, 
as  its  title  imports,  aimed  at  the  patronage  of  those  who  indulged  in  the  then 
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aristocratic  beverage  of  tea,)  many  admirable  rustic  effusions  ttiat  otherwise 
might  have  remained  imnoted  or  altogether  perished,  and  above  all,  for  his 
own  contributions  to  the  stock  of  Scottish  song.  These  latter  unquestionably 
'led  the  way '  to  many  of  the  triumphs  that  hare  since  been  achieved  in  modem 
bong-writing,  and,  after  more  than  a  century's  trial,  they  still  hold  a  foremost 
rank  in  the  dazzling  and  crowded  scroll  of  the  lyrical  muse  of  Scotiand.  As 
a  song-writer,  indeed,  the  author  of  *  The  Gentie  Shepherd '  is  not  surpassed 
for  honest  warmth  and  heartiness  of  feeling  and  expression,  while  in  the  mo- 
dulation of  his  rhythm  and  style  of  versification,  he  has,  we  consider,  no  equal 
among  all  his  successors.  In  exquisite  delicacy  of  ear,  Ramsay  appears  to  us 
to  be  among  Scottish  poets  what  Milton  is  among  English  poets  on  the  same 
point — unrivalled. 

The  number  of  editions  through  which  the '  Tea  Table  Miscellany '  ran,  not 
in  Scotland  only  but  in  England,  proves  that  Scottish  song  enjoyed,  during  the 
early  half  of  last  century,  a  wide-spread  popularity.  In  confirmation  of  this, 
and  illustrative  also  of  the  fashionable  favoiir  in  which  our  native  lyrics  were 
held,  William  Thomson,  a  teacher  of  music  in  London,  brought  out  in  1725, 
a  collection  of  Scottish  songs  set  to  music,  which  he  caUed  '  Orpheus  Caledon- 
ius,*  and  dedicated  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  consort  of  George  II. 
In  1733  he  published  two  other  volumes,  with  the  same  titie>  the  first  dedicated 
*  To  the  Queen,'  and  the  second  *  To  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton.' 
Most  of  the  songs  in  the  '  Orpheus  Caledonius  *  are  taken  from  the  'Tea  Table 
Miscellany,'  without  acknowledgment ;  and  honest  Allan  thus  good-temperedly 
adverts  to  the  circumstance  in  the  preface  to  the '  twelfth  edition:*  'From  this 
and  the  following  volume,  Mr  Thomson  ( whois  allowed  by  all  to  be  a  good  teacher 
and  singer  of  Scots  songs,)  culled  his  Orpheus  Caledonius,  the  musick  for  both  the 
voice  and  flute>  and  the  words  of  the  songs  finely  engraven  in  a  folio  book, /or 
the  lue  of  persons  of  the  highest  quality  in  Britain,  and  dedicated  to  the  late 
Queen.  This,  by  the  bye,  I  thought  proper  to  intimate,  and  do  myself  that 
justice  which  the  publisher  neglected ;  since  he  ought  to  have  acquainted  hi* 
illustrious  list  of  subscribers  that  the  most  of  the  songs  were  mine,  the  musick 
abstracted.* 

After  the '  Tea  Table  Miscellany,'  the  most  important  collection  was  David 
Herd's  '  Ancient  and  Modem  Scottish  Songs,  Heroic  Ballads,  &c.*  originally 
published  in  1769,  in  one  volume,  and  afterwards  in  1776,  enlarged  to  two 
volumes.     This  collection  the  reader  will  find  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the 
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eonne  of  the  present  work,  as  the  place  where  many  of  our  rery  best  old 
Scottish  songs  first  appeared  in  print  Herd  was  at  once  a  most  snccessftd  and 
most  faithful  collector.*     '  The  rough,  the  polished,*  says  Allan  Cunningham, 

*  the  rude,  the  courtly,  the  pure,  the  gross,  the  imperfect,  and  the  complete, 
were  all  welcome  to  honest  and  indiscriminating  David — ^he  loved  them  all, 
and  he  published  them  all.  He  seemed  to  have  an  art  of  his  own  in  finding 
curioua  old  songs:  he  was  not  a  poet,  and  could  not  create  them;  he  was  no 
wizard,  and  could  not  evoke  them  from  the  dust;  yet  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  find  them,  and  the  courage  to  publish  them  without  mitigation  or  abatement. 
Whatever  contained  a  vivid  picture  of  old  manners,  whatever  presented  a 
lively  image  of  other  days,  and  whatever  atoned  for  its  freedom  by  its 
humour,  or  for  its  indelicacy  by  its  well-flavoured  wit,  was  dear  to  the  good  old 
Scotchman.* 

Early  in  the  year  1787,  the  first  volume  of  Johnson's  'Scots  Musical 
Mnsenm'  was  published.  This  work  was  undertaken  by  James  Johnson, 
Engraver  and  Musicseller  in  Edinburgh,!  at  the  suggestion  of  William  Tytler 
of  Woodhouselee  and  Dr.  Blacklock,  and  its  professed  object  was  'to  unite 
the  songs  and  music  of  Scotland  in  one  general  collection.'  It  was  intended ' 
to  extend  to  two  volumes  only  4  hut  before  the  first  volume  was  completed, 
Johnson  got  acquainted  with  Robbbt  Burns,  who  was  then  in  the  zenith  of 
his  popularity  in  Edinburgh — and  from  that  hoar,  the  '  Scots  Musical  Museum,*, 
which  in  all  probability  would  have  gone  down  to  the  dust,  expanded  its 
wings,  and  became  immortal.     Every  reader  is  famfliar  with  the  history  of 

*  David  Herd  waa  a  natire  of  St.  Ojraa  In  KiDcardinMhire,  bat  tpent  nuMt  of  his  life  as  clerk 
In  an  aoooontant's  oflBce  In  Edinburgh.  He  died  In  1810,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  '  He  was 
known,'  says  Sir  Walter  Soott, '  and  generally  esteemed  for  his  shrewd,  manly  common  sense 
and  antiquarian  sdenoe,  mixed  with  mnoh  good  natnre  and  great  modesty.  His  hardy  and  an* 
tlqne  mould  of  eoontenance,  and  his  venerable  grissled  looks,  procured  him,  amongst  hit 
aeqoaintance,  the  name  of  OnjfateU.' 

f  Johnson  died  at  Edlnbnrgh  in  February,  1811,  In  Indigent  eiienoaistanoes.  He  la  said  to 
hxre  been  the  first  who  engraved  musie  on  ftwttr,  by  which  a  great  saving  was  efEeeted.    The 

*  Moseum'  la  engraved  on  pewter  plates. 

f  Johnson's '  Mnsenm '  eventually  ran  tl^  length  of  ria  volumes.  The  second  was  published 
fai  1788,  the  third  in  1790,  the  fourth  in  1792,  the  fifth  in  1797,(ayear  after  the  poet's  death, 
bat  he  had  contributed  largely  to  its  contents  befbre  that  event)  and  the  sixth  in  1808.  A 
new  edition  ot  the  'Museum'  was  brought  out  in  1889,  with  Notes  by  the  Uite  William  Sten- 
hoose,  and  additional  Ittustrations  by  Mr.  David  Laing  ot  Edinburgh.  To  these  Kotes  and 
nivstnitions  w«  have  been  much  indebted  for  information  in  the  course  of  this  wwk. 
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Borns's  life,  and  knows  with  what  enthusiasm  he  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
Johnson's  undertaking,  and  afterwards  of  Mr.  George  Thomson's — the  latter 
a  work  more  ambitious  in  fts  character,  and  much  more  select  and  elegant  in 
its  design  and  execution.  The  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  lyric  poetry  of 
his  country,  by  restoring  and  animating  with  life  and  vigour  many  a  half- 
forgotten  lay  of  the  olden  time,  are  incalculable;  whUe  his  own  contributions 
to  that  much-loved  department  of  literature — ^inimitable  as  they  are  for  their 
truth  of  feeling,  simplicity  and  grace  of  expression,  passionate  tenderness,  ex- 
quisite pathos,  and  felicitous  humour — ^for  ever  constitute  him  the  '  High 
Giuef  of  Scottish  Song.'  No  single  sentence  (and  to  such  we  are  now  limited,) 
can  express  the  obligations  which  the  lyric  literature  of  Scotland  owes  to 
RoBEET  BuBNs;  but  with  the  present  volume  in  his  hand,  the  reader  may 
partly  guess  at  these ;  and  here  may  be  appropriately  inscribed,  as  applicable 
to  the  poet,  the  words  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  epitaph  in  St.  Paul's 
cathedral — *Si  tnonumentum  requirast  circumspice' — *  If  you  seek  for  his  monu- 
ment, look  around.* 

Of  the  Collections  of  the  present  century,  we  can  but  barely  allude  to  the 
more  important.     In  1816  was  printed  at  the  University  Press  of  Glasgow,  in 

2  vols., '  The  Pocket  Encyclopedia  of  Songs' — a  rather  valuable  collection,  and 
now  extremely  scarce.  In  1819,  was  published  at  Paisley,  'The  Harp  of 
Renfrewshire,*  a  work  containing  a  large  number  of  'original'  songs,  and  pre- 
ceded by  an  '  Essay  on  the  Poets  of  Renfrewshire,'  from  the  pen  of  William 
Motherwell,  then  a  Tery  young  man.  In  1821,  Mr.  John  Struthers  brought 
out  at  Glasgow,  his  *  Harp  of  Caledonia,'  a  very  comprehensive  collection  in 

3  vols.,  accompanied  by  an  able  '  Essay  on  Scottish  Songwriters.*  In  1825 
appeared  at  London,  in  4  vols.,  'The  Songs  of  Scotland,'  by  Allan  Cunningham, 
and  in  1835,  in  2  vols.,  'The  Songs  of  England  and  Scotland,'  by  Peter  Cunning, 
ham,  the  latter  work,  though  limited  in  its  scope,  a  more  faithful  guide  than 
the  former.  In  1829  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  brought  out  at  Edinburgh  in  2  vols, 
his  '  Scottish  Songs,*  a  collection  of  great  value,  preceded  by  an  '  Historical 
Essay  on  Scottish  Song,*  written  in  the  editor's  usual  clear  and  discriminating 
manner.  To  this  list  may  be  added  two  musical  collections :  R.  A.  Smith's 
'  Scottish  Minstrel,'  Edinburgh,  1820,  &c.,  6  vols.,  and  Mr.  Peter  Macleod's 
*  National  Melodies,'  Edinburgh,  1838.  From  all  these  works,  the  present  pub- 
lication  has  derived  more  or  less  benefit ;  and  it  now  humbly  claims  a  place  by 
their  side,  in  the  hope  of  being  in  its  turn  of  service  to  future  collectors. 
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lie  tradng  the  early  Uteraiy  history  of  any  na- 
tion, it  wili  be  onlformly  fband,  that,  in  point 
of  antiqoitj.  Poetry  takes  preoedenoe  of  Prose. 
The  rudest  and  most  barbaroos  tribes  of  which 
we  hare  any  Infbrmation— with  the  ezoeption, 
periiaps,  of  the  aborigines  of  oertaln  tracts  of 
Australasia— are  known  to  possess  snatches  of 
mosio  and  song,  whieh  they  cultiTate  and  d^r- 
ish  long  liefore  they  have  risen  al>0Te  the  sarage 
state,  or  have  attained  any  thing  approaching  to 
a  written  language.  In  the  beginning  of  their 
history,  like  Pope  in  his  infitncy,  they  "  li$p  in 
mumbtra ;"  and  Soko  forms  the  first  medium 
through  which  they  venture  to  express  their 
lofUer  passions  and  emotions,  or  to  record  the 
triumphant  deeds  of  their  race. 

The  early  Inhabitants  of  our  own  country, 
while  yet  Pagans  and  unmixed  (^Its,  are  repre- 
sented to  have  had  a  class  of  poets  called  Bards 
or  Skalds,  whose  leading  duty  was  to  celebrate 
the  heroic  aetions  of  their  chieOi ;  and  on  the 
fiuth  of  this  fiust,  supported  by  certain  dim  txa- 
ditlonary  memorials  of  names  and  events,  Mao- 
plierson  eonstrueted  his  splendid  Ossianio  fig- 
ments.  At  a  later  period,  during  what  is  called 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  Celtic  waa  no  longer 
the  iwevalent  language  of  Scotland,*  but  was 


*  No  questions  in  Scottish  history  have  more 
perplezed  inquirers  than  tiie  overthrow  and  ap-      ,„^.^..  _ 
parent  annitiilation  of  the  kingdom  of  Pictland  ^    •  Genuine  Celtic,'  again  aaaeverated  tlie  knight. 


supplanted  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman, 
there  flourished  what  were  called  Minstrels,  an 
order  of  {wofossional  rhyme-makers  or  reciters. 


by  the  Celts  of  Argyleshire,  and  the  gradual 
establishment  of  the  Lowland  Scottish  language 
over  the  Celtio.  Antiquaries  are  divided  as  to 
whether  the  Plots  or  Pehte  were  Goths  or  Celts, 
but  the  stronger  evidence,  as  well  as  stronger 
probability,  lies  in  fkvour  of  the  latter  supposl- 
tion.  Chalmers,  In  his  Caledonia,  oondudes 
that  a  Gothic  dialect  was  unknown  in  ancient 
Scotland  or  Pictland,  from  the  fkot  that  the 
names  of  all  the  rivers,  monntains,<towns  and 
castles  of  any  note  or  antiquity  are  Celtio,  not  a 
Saxon  name  being  found  older  than  the  twelfth 
oentury.  If  the  Piotish  tongue  had  been  essen^ 
tially  diflbrent  from  the  Ctaelio,  it  is  remarkable 
that  no  vestige  of  it  should  remidn,*  or  if  the 

•  "NoTMtige."— Thiaia  not  attietly  the  ca«e,  for, 
it  aeema,  one  ainf  le  Pictiah  word  haa  ooma  down  t«  «*, 
«Hiich  haa  been  a  fruitful  aourea  of  diapute  among  an- 
tiquariea.  The  word  ia  Paanfahel,  or  Benval,  wtiioh 
Beds  preaervaa  aa  the  Fietiah  nam*  of  a  certain  place 
at  the  eaat  end  of  Antoninna'a  wall.  Sir  Walter  Soott, 
in  hia  inimitable  novel  of  "  The  Antiquary,"  although 
himaelf  deeply  embued  with  an  arcbiologieal  apint, 
had  too  keen  a  aenae  of  the  ludieroua  not  to  enjoy  tbe 
abanrd  lengtha  to  which  antiquariea  went  in  their 
apceulationa ;  and  accordingly  he  makea  thia  aolitary 
word  a  bone  of  fierce  contention  between  Jonathan 
Oldbuck  and  Sir  Arthur  Wardour.  The  acene  ia  at 
onee  inatmctiTe  and  lani^hable,  and  our  reader*  wilt 
thank  ua,  we  are  aure,  for  quoting  a  portion  of  it. 

"  <  There  waa  once  a  people  called  the  Pika,'  aaid 
Oldbuck. 

*  More  properly  Pieta,'  interrupted  the  baronet. 
<  I  aay  the  Pikar,  Pi  bar,  Piochtar,  Piaghter  or 

Penghtar,'  Toeiferated  Oldboek:  *  they  apoke  a  Gothic 


'^^^3m^^^y^^'^^'i^-':^r-^'i 
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E8SAT  ON  THE  SONG-WBITEBS  OF  SCOTLAND, 
common  to  the  more  civillxed  oountriet  of  Eu-^ful,  to  the  acoomi>aoiment  of  the  harp,  Tersifled 


j      rope,  who  cultivated  the  arte  of  poetry  and  ma- 
■ic,  and  eong  in  the  halle  of  the  rich  and  power- 


Ficts  tbemselref  had  been  a  different  raee  from 
the  Celts,  the  blending  or  amalgamation  of  them 
with  the  Iriah-Scot*  of  Argyleshire  under  king 
Kenneth  III.  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
centui;  i«  difBcult  to  oonoelTe.  As  tp  their  to- 
tal annihilation,  no  one  now  entertains  the  no- 
tion :  their  name  only,  we  may  suppose,  came  to 
be  lost  or  merged  in  the  general  term  of  Scots 
after  their  dominion  was  acquired  by  the  Scots 
of  the  West.  In  the  middle  of  the  eleTenth  cen- 
tury, and  even  down  to  its  dose,  the  language  of 
aU  Scotland  was  the  Gaelic,  with  the  exoeptirais 
of  the  Merse  and  Lothlans,  which  were  fiw  some 
time  in  the  possession  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
of  Scandinavian  settlements  in  Orkney,  Caith- 
ness, and  Sutherland.  When  Malcolm  Caen- 
more^  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1066,  married 


<  Gothic'.  Gothic!  I'U  go  to  death  upon  itl'  coon- 
ter-%MeTerated  th«  tquire. 

<  Why  centlemcii,'  udd  Level,  *1  conoeivt  this  i«  a 
dispute  which  may  be  eatily  lettted  by  pliilologiata,  if 
there  are  any  remaiiis  of  the  laagnaga.'^ 

<Tlicre  is  but  one  word,'  uid  the  oazonet,  'bat,  in 
fpite  of  Mr  Oldbvclc's  pertinaei^,  it  b  deciaive  of  the 


qneanon. 

<  let,  in  my  fiivonr,*  said  Oldboekt  '  Mr.  Level, 
you  (hall  be  judge.  I  have  the  learned  Pinkerton  on 
my  aide.' 

'  I,  on  mine,  the  indefatigable  and  emdite  Claal- 


JO  a^  opinion.* 

<  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  hold»  mine.' 

•  Innee  ia  with  me  1'  vootferated  Oldbnek. 
•Ritaon  has  no  donbtl'  shouted  ttte  baronet. 

•  Truly  gentlemen,'  aaid  Lorel,  'before  you  muster 
yonr  forces,  and  overwhelm  me  with  authoiitiea,  I 
ahould  like  to  know  the  word  in  dispute.' 

■Benval,'  said  both  disputants  at  oncw. 

•  Which  signifles  eesut  valli.'  said  Sir  Arthur. 
•The  head  of  the  wdl.'  echoed  Okdbuek. 

There  was  a  deep  panse.— 'It  is  rather  a  narrow 
foundation  to  build  a  hypotliesia  upon,'  observed  the 
arbiter. 

'  Not  a  whtt,  not  a  whit,'  said  Oldbuek;  <  men  (Ight 
best  in  a  narrow  ring— an  inch  ia  ae  good  as  a  mile 
for  a  home-thmst.' 

'  It  ia  decidedly  Ccltie,'  said  the  baronet,  'eveiy 
hill  ia  the  Highlands  begins  with  a  Ben.' 

•But  what  say  you  to  Val,  Sir  Arthur?— is  it  not 
decidedly  the  Saxon  wall?' 

•It  is  the  Bonsan  Tallum,'  aaid  Sir  Arthur—'  the 


„    if^they  borrowed  any  thing,  it  must 

hSTe  been  your  Ben,  which  they  might  lukve  frons  the 
neighbouring  Biittwa  of  Strath  Qnyd.* 


of  love,  and  war,  and  glamourie.'* 
These  Minstrels,  who  at  one  time  were  honour- 


a  Saxon  princess,  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  ob- 
liged tu  stand  Interpreter  betvreen  her  and  the 
assembled  clergy  of  his  kingdom.  That  princess 
brought  many  Saxon  relations  and  domestics  in 
her  train,  and  this  would  undoubtedly  have  , 
considerable  influence  in  rendering  the  Saxon  a 
court  language  in  Scotland.  After  the  Norman 
conquest,  too,  many  Saxons  sought  and  found 
an  asylum  in  Scotland.  Malcolm  himself,  in  an 
eruption  he  made  into  England  In  1070,  carried 
off  such  a  number  of  captives,  that  Saxon  ser> 
vants  were  to  be  fbond  in  afanoet  every  house  la 
the  land,  s«  late  as  the  reign  of  David  I.  The 
new  dynasty  of  Scottish  kings  who  succeeded 
Malcolm  opened  also  liberally  the  country  to 
Saxonj  Anglo-Norman,  and  Flemish  colonists, 
until  the  Celtic,  whkdi  had  been  long  exploded 


'  The  Piks  or  Piets,'  said  Lovel,  '  must  have  been 
singularly  poor  ia  dialect,  since  in  the  only  remaining 


word  of  their  vooabulaty,  and  that  consisting  of  only 
two  syllables,  they  have  been  confessedly  oblifed  to 
borrow  one  of  them  firom  another  language.    But  . 
what  strikes  me  most  is  the  poverty  of  the  language 
which  has  left  such  slight  vesUges  behind  it.' 

'  Ton  sre  in  error,'  said  Sir  Arthur;  •  it  was  a  co- 
pious language,  and  they  were  a  great  and  powerhil 
people;  buiit  two  steeples— one  at  Brechin,  one  at 
Abemethy.  The  Pictish  maidens  of  the  blood-royal 
were  kept  in  Xdinburgh  Castle,  thence  called  Castrum 


•  A  childish  legend,'  said  Oldbuek,  •  invented  to 
five  consequence  to  trumpwy  womankind.  It  was 
called  the  Maiden  CasUe,  quasi  lueus  a  non  Incendo, 
because  it  resisted  every  attack,  and  women  never  do.'  ' 

<  There  is  a  liat  of  Pictish  kings,'  persisted  Sir  Ar-  - 
thur,  *  well  authenticated,  fhim  Crentheminathciyme  ^' 
(the  dato  of  «riiose  reign  is  somewhat  uncertain)  down  ' 
to  Dmstcrstone,  whose  death  concluded  their  dynasty. 
Half  of  them  have  the  Celtic  patrymonic  Mae  pre- 
iUed,— id  est  AUnst— what  do  you  say  to  that,  Mr 
Oldbuek?     There   is   Drust  Macmorachin,    Trynel 
MachlachUn,  Jflrst  of  that  ancient  dan,  as  may  be  • 
Judged,)  and  Gormach  Maodonald.  Alpia  Macmete- 

E,  Drust  Mactallargam,'— (here  he  was  interrnptod   ' 
a  fit  of  coughing)— •  ugh,  ugh,  ugh— Golarge  Mao- 
in— ugh,  ngh--Macehanan— ugh— Macchananail, 
Kenneth— righ.  ugh— Macferedith,  Bachan  Macfun- 
gus— and  twenl^  more,  decidedly  Celtic  names,  which 
,  if  this  damjied  cough  would  let  me.' 


•  Take  a  glaas  of  wine.  Sir  Arthur,  and  drink  down  . 
that  bead-roll  of  unbaptised  Jarxon,  that  would  choke 
the  deviL    Why,  that  W  feUow  haa  ^  enly  intelli- 


name  you'rcpeated :   they  are  all  of  the  tribe 
of  Macfungua— mnahrooa   moaarebs  every  one  of   , 
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•d  aad  patroaiied  by  priaoe  and  peer  ••  thel^dngoiia  and  moiMten,Mitbentioate  their  lefHl- 


ohrooidera  of  their  deede,  and  the  oompaniona 
of  their  festive  hoora,  gradually  tank  in  impor- 
toaoe  with  the  decline  of  chiTaby,  and  the  pro- 
greei  of  arts  and  letters,  until,  not  long  after 
tlM  introduction  of  printing,  we  find  them 
classed  among  sturdy  beggars,  rogues,  and  vaga- 
bonds,* and  described  as  "  drunken  sockets  and 
bawdy  parasites,  that  sing  unclean  songs  in  ale- 
houses, innes,  and  otiier  puUic  assemblies." 
The  Harpers,  in  short,  had  degenerated,  heton 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  into  mere 
"  crowders"  or  Tiolin  players,  the  flreqaenters  of 
fairs  and  festivals,  with  no  higher  status  in  so- 
ciety than  our  modem  street  ballad  mongen,  or 
the  humbler  portion  of  our  street  musicians. 

A  number  of  our  old  heroic  and  romantic  bal- 
lads  either  owed  their  origin  to  the  meteicai  ro- 
mances of  the  ancient  Minstrels  o*  farmed  the 
germ  of  these  productions.  DrLeyden  inclines  to 
the  former,  Motherwell  to  the  latter  hypothesis. 
"  Many  of  the  wild  romantic  ballads  which  are 
•till  common  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,"  says 
Leyden,"  have  the  appearance  of  episodes,  which, 
in'  the  progress  of  traditional  recitation,  hare 
been  detached  firom  the  romances  of  which  they 
originally  formed  a  part.  Several  of  the  ancient 
songs  in  the  Beliques  of  Aneient  English  Poetiy, 
and  in  the  Minstreley  of  the  Border,  are  of  this 
description.    The  popular  songs  whieh  relate  to 


in  the  Southern  and  South  Eastern  parts  of 
Scotland,  gradually  gave  way  before  its  more 
literate  rival  in  other  parts  of  the  lowlands,  and 
kept  possession  only  of  the  hills  and  islands  of 
the  North  and  West. 

•  Stin,  so  Ute  as  the  time  of  James  YI.,  thoe 
is  an  exception  made  in  fitvour  of  the  Minstrels 
of  great  lords  and  the  Minstrels  of  towns,  who 
are  not  to  be  placed  in  the  eategbiy  of  "  ydill 
and  Strang  beggaris  and  vagaboundis"  if  they 
are  **  avowit  in  spedall  service  be  sum  of  the 
kmlis  of  parliament  or  greit  barronis,  or  be  the 
held  burrowis  and  citeis,   Cgr   their  common  < 


mate  derivation  firom  the  tales  of  chivairy. 
Another  cUss  of  popular  songs,  whksh  describe 
the  unnatural  involvement  of  the  passion  of 
love,  may,  with  propriety,  be  refened  to  the 
ancient  romances."  "  It  appears  to  me  more 
probable,"  says  Motherwell,  "  that  romance 
has  been  indebted  to  the  ballads  rather  than  the  ' 
reverse.  As  society  advanced  in  refinement,  ' 
and  the  rudeness  and  sfanplidtj  of  earlier  agee 
partially  disappeared,  the  historic  ballad,  like 
the  butter^y  bursting  the  crust  of  its  chrysalis 
state,  and  expanding  itself  in  winged  pride 
under  the  gladdening  and  creative  influence  of 
warmer  suns  and  mors  genial  skies,  became 
speedily  transmuted  into  the  Bomanoe  of  Chi- 
valry." Neither  of  these  views,  adopted  exclu- 
sively, is  probably  the  correct  one:  in  some 
cases,  the  Ballad  would  be  in  aU  likelihood  but 
a  versification  fbr  tiie  common  ear  of  the  Histo- 
rical Bomanoe;  in  others,  the  Metrical  Ro- 
mance might  be  formed  on  the  ancient  tradi- 
tionary Balbul. 

Hie  romance  of  "  Sir  Tristrem."  by  Tbomas 
THB  Bbtmbb,  or  True  Thomas  of  Erceldoune, 
in  Berwickshire,  who  flourished  in  the  13th  < 
century,  is  of  higher  antiquity  than  any  EngUsh 
production  of  a  similar  class.  The  language 
does  not  differ  in  any  material  numner  tram 
that  of  England  at  the  same  period,  and  indeed 
in  that  particular  a  wonderftil  resemblance  ex- 
ists between  the  old  poets  of  both  countries. 
"  If,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  Thomas  of  Ercel- 
doune did  not  translate  teom  the  French,  but 
compoeed  an  original  poem,  founded  upon  Cel- 
tic tradition,  it  will  foUow  that  the  first  dastieal 
English  Bomanee  was  written  in  part  of  what 
is  now  called  Scotland." 

Thomas  the  Bhymer  preceded  hy  a  hundred 
years,  Jouf  BAnaoua,  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen, 
[born  about  1816 ;  died  1398.]  who  ta  generaUr 
recognised  as  the  eariiest  of  our  distinguished 
Scottish  poet*,  and  whose  '<  Life  oT  King  Bobert 
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de  Bras"  formi  an  interecting  metrical  epic  on' 
ihe  deeds  of  Scotland's  greatest  royal  hero. 
After  Bart>our,  flourished  Amsbbw  Wtutouk, 
prior  of  Lochleren,  and  Bi,nn>  HAKBTor  Henry 
the  Minstrel,  the  focnoer  author  of  a  Ghronide 
of  Scotland,  in  rhyme,  and  the  latter  the  eek- 
biater  of  the  exploits  of  Sir  William  Wallace, 
in  verses  of  vigorous  strength,  which  even  in  the 
vulgarised  paraphrase  of  William  Hamilton  of 
Gilbertfield,*  have  roused  and  cherished  the 
patriotism  of  many  a  generation,  and  which 
Burns  confessed  had  poured  into  his  young  veins 
"  a  tide  of  Scottish  pr^udice  that  would  con- 
tinue to  boil  there  tiU  the  floodgates  of  life  were 
shut  in  everlasting  rest." 

None  of  the  names  here  mentioned  belong 
properly  to  the  Song-writers  of  Scotiand ;  but 
Barbour  refers  to  the  ballads  of  his  day,t  and  in 
Wyntoun's  Chronicle  is  preserved  what  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  ancient  specimen  of  Scot- 
tish song  extant,  a  lamentation,  namely,  on  the 
calamitous  death  of  Alexander  III.,  who  was 
kUled  by  a  fell  from  his  horse  in  1266.  Wyn- 
toun  says. 

This  fklyhyd  fhi  he  deycd  suddanly, 
Tais  Sano  was  made  of  him  for  thi. 
Quhen  Alysander,  cure  kynge,  was  dede. 
That  Scotland  led  in  lewe  and  le. 
Away  wes  sons  of  ale  and  brede. 
Off  wyne  and  wax,  off  gamyn  and  gle ; 
Owre  gold  wes  cbangyd  into  lede : 
Gryst,  borne  into  vergynyte. 
Succour  Scotland  and  remede 
That  stad  is  in  perplexitle. 


J^Othersi 


*  Hamilton's  version  of  Blind  Harry  was  first 
published  in  the  year  17SS,  and  has  since  gone 
through  innumerable  editions. 

t  See  particularly  his  alludon  to  a  victory 
which  the  governor  of  Bskdale  gained  over  a 
body  of  English,  and 

qnhuM  like*  tliu  m»y  hear 

Tounr  women,  quhen  thii  play, 
Singuai  ""       '""  ^ 


snatches  of  song  or  popular  rhyme  uocnr 
at  dates  somewhat  later.  Bitson  quotes  from 
an  old  Harleian  MS.  a  tannt  made  hy  the  Scots 
upon  the  siege  of  Berwick  (1996,)  while  yet  the 
English  were  unsuccessftil  in  their  attenpts  to 
take  the  place. 

Wend  kyng  Edewarde,  with  hi»  lange  shankes 
To  have  gete  Berwyke,  al  oar  unthankes  ? 
Gas  pikes  him. 
And  alter  gas  dikes  him.^ 

The  town,  however,  was  eventually  taken  by 
Edward,  and  such  was  the  exasperation  of  the 
victors  that  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  were 
brutally  massacred.  Boeoe  says,  that  a  mill 
mij^t  have  gone  two  days  with  the  streams  of 
blood  from  the  slain  I 

In  1814  was  fought  the  ever-memorable  battle 
of  Bannockbum;  and  Fabyan,  an  English 
chronkiler,  relates,  that "  the  Scottes,  enflamed 
with  pride,  in  derysyon  of  the  English,  mad* 
this  ryme  as  foloweth  t 


Haydens  of  Englande,  sore  may  ya  n 
For  your  lemmans  [lovers]  ye  have  lost  at 
Bannockysbome, 
With  Bnu  a  lorn  I 
Whatl  weneth  [tanagineth]  the  king  of  Eng- 
land 
So  soone  to  have  won  Sootlande  ? 
With  Rumbjflomt  /{ 


f  Otu  should  probably  be  gar,  which  Is  th« 
Scotch  for  eaute  or  maJkt.  Diktt  alludes  to  th 
dykes  or  walls  by  whksh  the  town  was  protected 

§  These  lines  Bitson  pronounees  not  *'  ineie 
gant  for  the  time,  nor  improper  for  the  occa 
rion."  Beue  a  lotvt  and  Rvmbylon*  were  proba 
bly  old  choruses  or  burthens.  Thus,  in  "  Pebf- 
to  the  Play," 


Hop,  Cailrie,  i 

Gathered  ont  thlek-lalds 

With  heigh,  and  howe.  rambetow. 
The  yoang  folka  were  full  baukL 
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XV 


-'  »  Thys  aonge/'  oontinoes  Fabyan,  '*wa«  afterm; 

,  many  dale*  aong  in  daoocea  in  the  carols  of  the 

maiden*  and  mynatrelles  of  Scotland,  to  the  re- 

\  profe  and  diadayne  of  Bnglythemen,  with  dyaen 

^  othen,  whych  I  oaerpaaae." 

->        One  hundred  yean  after  Bannockbum,— for 

'4  during  that  long  period  no  further  traces  of 

Scottish  aong  worth  recording  occur— and  we 

•  ,  rea<di  the  reign  of  a  prince.  Jambs  I.,  the  most 

_  illnstrioos  of  tlie  house  of  Stuart,  who  may  t)e 

\  pronoonced,   in  addition  to  his  eminence  in 

•  aerions  and  imaglnatiTe  poetry,  as  the  first  who, 
J  in  bis  "  Peblis  to  the  Play,"  opened  up  tliat 
^  stoxv  of  rich,  humorous,  and  graphic  description 

f  of  common  life  by  wliich  the  Scottish  muse  has 

*/  been  erer  since  so  prominently  distinguished. 

^  James  was  bom  in  Dunfermline  in  1394,  and 

' '  in  1405,  while  on  his  way  to  France  to  Itave  his 

kr*  education  completed,    and  to  be  beyond  the 

')  reach  of  his  uncle  AltMiny's  plots,  his  vessel 

\  was  seised  by  a  fleet  of  Eoglish  merchantmen 

\  fUiongh  England  and  Scotland  were  then  undw 

j\  a  trace  of  peace)  and  he  himself  delivered  into  the 

^;  bands  of  Heniy  IT.,  who  most  uqjustly  detained 

\  bim  prisoner.  Jestingly  remarking  that  he  could 

'*,  teach  him  French  as  well  as  the  king  of  France. 

Tbe  captivity  of  the  young  prince  in  England 

^  lasted  for  no  less  than  nineteen  years  (the  same 

/-^  period  during  which  his  unfortunate  descendant, 

•:  Mmry,  was  held  captive  by  Elisabeth,)  but,  sav- 

f  tag  the  confinement,  he  seems  to  have  been  not 

'.  rigorously  treated,  and  he  received  tlie  benefit 

•  of  an  excellent  education.  While  detained  in 
.>  "Windsor  castle,  he  saw  walking  in  the  garden, 

'  smd  fell  passionately  iu  love  with,  the  daugh> 

»  ter  of  the  duice  of  Somerset.  This  circum- 
stance is  beautifiUly  depicted  in  his  poem  call* 
ed  "The  King's  Quhair,"  or  Book,  and  has 
often  been  made  the  subject  alike  of  the  poet's 


\A 


Borne  consider  them  to  be  sea  phrases,  and  to 
bear  allusion  to  Edward's  narrow  escape  by  sea 
after  the  battle. 


pen  and  the  painter's  pencil.*  James  eventually 
obtained  his  liberty,  on  the  flath  of  a  ransom  of 
forty  thousand  pounds,  wiiich  was  never  Ailly 
paid,  and  which  certainly  was  a  claim  founded 


*  He  thus  describes  his  weary  imprisonment, 
and  the  appearance  of  his  mistress  as  he  first 
saw  lur  &om  Windsor  Gastle  :— 

Where  as  in  ward  full  oft  I  would  bewail 
My  deadly  life,  fliU  of  pain  and  penance. 

Baying  right  thus,  what  have  I  guilt  to  fiulle. 
My  fl«edom  in  ttiis  world,  and  my  pleaanoe? 

Sen  every  wight  has  thereof  suflSsance, 
Ttiat  I  behold,  and  I  a  creature 
Put  firom  all  this,  hard  is  mine  aventure  ? 

Tlie  bird,  the  beast,  the  fish  eke  in  the  sea. 
They  live  in  fireedom  everich  in  his  kind ; 

And  I  a  man,  and  iacketh  liberty ; 

What  shall  I  seyne,  what  reason  may  I  find, 

Thatfortuneshoulddoso^  Thus  in  my  mind. 
My  folk,  I  would  argue,  but  all  for  nought, 
Was  none  that  might  that  on  my  peynes 
wrought. 

Then  would  I  say,  Gif  God  me  had  devised 

To  live  my  life  in  thraldom  thus  and  pyne. 
What  was  the  cause  that  he  more  me  com- 
prised. 
Than  other  fblk  to  live,  in  such  ruyne  ? 
I  suffer  alone  among  the  figuris  nine, 

Ane  woefiil  wretch  that  to  no  wight  may 

speed,  * 

And  yet  of  eveiy  lyvis  help  has  need. 

The  long  dayes  and  the  nyghtis  eke, 

I  would  bewail  my  fortune  in  this  wise  • 

For  which  again  distress  comfort  tb  seek, 
My  custom  was,  on  mom  is,  for  to  rise. 

Early  as  day  :  0  happy  exercise ! 

By  thee  came  I  to  joy  out  of  torment, 
But  now  to  purpose  of  my  first  intent. 

Bew^ing  in  my  chamber  thus  alone. 
Despaired  of  all  joy  and  remedy, 

For-tirit  of  my  thought  and  woe-begone, 
And  to  tbe  window  gan  I  walk  in  hy. 

To  see  the  world  and  folk  that  went  forby. 
As  for  the  time  though  I  of  mirthls  food. 
Might  have  no  more,  to  look,  it  did  me  good. 
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ESSAY  ON  THE  80NG-WEITEES  OT  SCOTLAND, 
on  lnja.tlce.  At  the  tame  time,  lie  was  m«rried4in  the  thirtieth  yeuctbi»^,  that  Jam*,  wai 


to  the  lady  who  bad  ci4>tiTated  hia  heart  and 
iDspired  hii  muee  at  WindMr,  reoeiving  as  her 
marriage  portion  a  disdiarge  for  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  his  ransom  money  t    It  was  in  1434, 


Now  was  there  made,  fkst  bj  the  touris  wall> 
A  garden  fkir,  and  in  the  comers  set 

Ane  herbere  green,   with   wandis  long  and 
small. 
Bailed  about,  and  so  with  treis  set 

Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  knet, 
Tbat  life  was  non  wallung  there  forby. 
That  might  within  scarce  any  wight  espy. 


And  on  the  smalle  greene  twistJs  sate 
The  little  sweete  nightingale,  and  sung 

So  loud  and  dear,  the  hymnis  oonseorata 
Of  lulls  use,  now  soft  now  loud  among. 

That  all  the  ^wdens  and  the  wallls  rang 
Right  of  their  solig,  and  on  the  oopill  next 
Of  their  sweet  harmony,  and  io  the  text. 

Worship,  0  ye  that  loTers  bene  this  May, 
For  of  your  bliss  the  kalendU  are  begun. 

And  sing  with  us.  Away,  winter,  away. 

Come  summer,  come,  the  sweet  season  and 
sun: 

Awake,  for  shame !  that  have  your  hevynis  won, 
A  nd  amorously  lift  up  your  hedis  all. 
Thank  lore  that  list  you  to  his  mwrcy  caU. 


And  therewith  cast  I  down  mine  eye  again. 
Where  as  I  saw  walking  under  the  tower, 

Full  secretly,  new  eumyn  her  to  pleyne. 
The  feiiest  and  the  fireshest  younge  flower, 

That  erer  I  saw,  methought,  before  that  hour: 
For  which  sudden  abate,  anon  astert. 
The  blood  cf  all  my  body  to  my  heart. 


Of  her  array  the  form  gif  I  shall  write. 

Toward  'ler  golden  hair  and  ridi  attire. 
In  f^twise  eouchit  with  perils  white. 

And  greate  balas  lemyng  as  the  fire. 
With  many  an  emerant  and  Ikir  sapphire. 

And  on  her  head  a  chaplet  Itesh  of  hue. 

Of  plumys  parted  red,  and  white,  and  blue. 


I  restored  to  his  Uberty  and  kingdom ;  and  on  re- 
1  turning  to  his  natire  land,  he  deroted  himself 
'  to  oheddng  feudal  t^tpreesion,*  and  curbing 
I  the  power  of  the  nobUity.  By  all  aeeeonts,  his 
seal  in  this  cause  orerran  his  diseretioa,  and  be 
raised  to  himself,  among  a  fierce  and  powerfhl 
aristocracy,  a  number  of  enemies,  who  only 
waited  a  fitting  opportunity  to  accomplish  his 
destructkm.    He  was  assaadnated  at  Perth  in 


About  her  ne<4,  white  as  the  fyre  amaiUe, 
A  goodly  chain  of  small  orfeverye. 

Whereby  there  hung  a  ruby,  without  fkll. 
Like  to  ane  hearty  shapen  TerUy, 

That,  as  a  spark  of  lows  so  wantonly 
Seemed  burning  upon  her  white  throat, 
Now  gif  there  was  good  perde,  God  it  wote. 

And  Ibr  to  walk  that  fkeshe  Maye's  morrow, 
Ane  hook  she  liad  upon  her  tissue  white. 

That  goodlier  had  not  been  seen  toforowe. 
As  I  suppose,  and  girt  she  was  al  yte ; 

Thus  balflyng  loose  for  haste,  to  such  delight, 
It  was  to  see  her  youth  in  goodliheod. 
That  fbr  rudeness  to  speak  thereof  I  drea<i. 

In  her  was  youth,  beauty,  with  humble  port. 
Bounty,  richesse,  and  womanly  fixture, 

God  better  wot  than  my  pen  can  report. 
Wisdom,  largesse  estate,  and  conyng  sure 

In  every  point  so  guided  her  measure, 

In  word,  ip  deed,  in  shape,  in  oontenance, 
Ttiat  nature  might  no  more  her  child  aTaiice. 

•  As  an  instanee  of  the  savage  jnstloe  with 
which  James  prosecuted  his  purpose,  and  also  <.f 
the  barbarity  of  the  age,  we  may  cite  the  f<.l« 
lowing.  One  Hacdonald,  a  petty  chieftain  of 
the  north,  displeased  with  a  widow  on  hi»  estate 
for  threatening  to  appeal  to  the  king,  had  or- 
dered her  fbet  to  be  shod  with  iron  pUtes  nailed 
to  the  soles :  and  then  insultingly  told  her  that 
she  was  thus  aimed  against  the  rough  roads. 
The  widow,  however,  found  means  to  send  her 
story  to  James,  who  seised  Maodonald,  with 
twelve  of  his  associates,  whom  he  shod  with  iron 
m  a  similar  manner,  and  having  expowjd  them 
forsevwaldaysin  Edinburgh,  gave  thMnovet 
w  to  the  executioner. 
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ESSAY  ON  THB  SONG-WBITEBS  OF  SCOTLAND. 
Feb.  1436-7,  l«  tha  4Sd  year  of  hit  age,  ihB^^mutie.plaimHvt  and  mMamkoly,  diffirtmt  fr^ 


piineipal  oonapiiston  bciiig  the  Earl  (rf  Athol, 
Sir  Robert  Orabam,  uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Strath- 
cm  and  Robert  Steuart,  the  king'*  nephew.* 

Jamea  I.  waa  a  prince  of  uniTersal  accomplish* 
meoti,  and  partioularly  distingoiahed  himwlf  m 
the  aister  arts  of  poetry  and  music  On  the 
very  night  of  his  assassination,  he  is  described  to 
have  been  engaged  "  yn  rcdyng  of  romans,  yn 
ayngyng  and  pypynge,  in  harpyng,  and  in  other 
boneet  solaces  of  grete  pleasaunce  and  disport." 
Boethius,  as  translated  by  Bellenden,  says,  "  He 
waa  sioht  crafty  in  playing  baith  of  the  late 
and  haip ;"  and  Bower,  a  cotemporary  of  James, 
in  his  continuation  of  Fmrdun's  history,  men- 
tiona  the  fidlowlng  instruments  upon  which  he 
waa  a  proficient :— the  tabour,  the  bag*pipe,  tiie 
psaltery,  the  organ,  the  flote,  the  harp,  the 
tnunpet,  and  the  shepherd's  reed.  John  Major, 
an  historian  (bom  aboatl470,  died  1S50)  says, 
"  He  was  a  most  ingenious  eomposer  in  his  na* 
tive  or  v«maenlar  language,  and  his  numerous 
poema  and  songs  are  still  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  among  the  Scottish  people."  Such, 
tedeed,  was  his  reputation  as  a  musician,  that 
«  he  is  represented  by  Tassoni,  the  Italian  poet. 
In  his  <'  Fensieri  Divezsi,"  published  in  1C90,  as 
the  imvemtor  of  Scottish  music,  and  tills  idea  has 
been  supported  by  other  writers.  Tassoni,  in 
enumerating  the  illustrious  persons  in  ancient 
and  modem  times  who  had  cultivated  music, 
aays,  "  We,  again,  may  redron  among  us  mo- 
dems, James  king  of  Scotiand,  who  not  only 
composed  many  sacred  pieces  of  vocal  music, 
but  also,  nf  himself,  invented  a  nen  kind  qf 


»  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Eugene  lY., 
who  was  in  Scotland  as  Legate  at  the  time,  says 
that  he  was  at  a  loss  which  most  to  applaud, 
the  unireraal  grief  that  overspread  the  nation 
on  the  death  of  the  king,  or  the  resentment  to 
wliich  it  was  roused,  and  tlie  Just  vengeance 
with  which  his  inhuman  murderers  were  pur- 


aU  othere ;  in  which  he  has  been  imitated  by 
Carlo  Ooeualdo,  Prince  of  Yenosa,  who,  in  our 
age,  has  tanproved  music  with  new  and  admira- 
ble inventions.**  It  will  be  obeenred  that  Tasso- 
ni here  does  not  specify  tpkieh  James  of  Soot- 
land  had  so  distinguislied  itimself,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Jamee  the  First,  fhnn  his  pre- 
eminence as  a  mnsieian  and  other  oirottmstan- 
ces,  was  the  monareh  meanUf  Taawni,  how- 
ever, in  attributing  the  invention  of  Scottish 
music  to  James,  is  not  borne  out  by  tlie  evidence 
of  any  historian,  and  his  view  is  at  variance  with 
the  probability  of  things.  "  Whatever  obUgatioas 
we  owe  to  this  most  talented  and  patriotic 
monarch,"  says  Mr  Danney,  in  his  Preliminary 
Bissertation  to  the  Ancient  Melodies  of  Scot- 
land, "  we  should  Just  as  soon  think  of  ascrib- 
ing to  him  the  invention  of  our  language  as  of 
our  music  .....  Neither  Bower,  who  was 
James's  contemporaiy,  nor  Boethius  nor  Mi^or, 
both  of  whom  wrote  nearly  a  hundred  years 
after  his  death,  and  who  successively  treat  of  his 
musical  skill,  and  accomplishments,  says  one 
word  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he 
composed  Soottirii  music  Boethius  aays  that 
he  instituted  regular  choirs  in  the  churdMs, 
and  introduced  into  the  cathedrals  and  abbeys 
organs  of  an  improved  construction  i  and  Ma- 
jor's observations,  which  hare  been  sometimes 
misi^prehended,  and  supposed  to  relate  to  the 
composition  of  mudc,  obviously  point  to  liis 
literaiy  and  not  to  his  musical  works."  At  the 
same  time,  Mr  Dauney  admits  it  to  be  no  un- 
feasible hypothesis,  that  tikis  monarch  faaprored 
the  music  of  his  kingdom,  and  says  that  "  con- 
sidering Ids  extraordinary  musical  taste  aud 
acquirements,  if  our  national  music  had  been 


f  Pinkerton  supposes  James  Y.  to  be  intend- 
ed, and  Ritson  hints  at  James  YI.,  although 
the  latter  was,  when  Tassoni  wrote,  reigning 
king  of  England,  and  would  have  been  spoken 
i  ^of  accordingly. 


VM 
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Borns's  life,  and  knows  with  what  enthusiasm  he  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
Johnson's  undertaking,  and  afterwards  of  Mr.  George  Thomson's — the  latter 
a  work  more  ambitious  in  fts  character,  and  much  more  select  and  elegant  in 
its  design  and  execution.  The  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  lyric  poetry  of 
his  country,  by  restoring  and  animating  with  life  and  vigour  many  a  half- 
forgotten  lay  of  the  olden  time,  are  incalculable;  while  his  own  contributions 
to  that  much-loTed  department  of  literature — ^inimitable  as  they  are  for  their 
truth  of  feeling,  simplicity  and  grace  of  expression,  passionate  tenderness,  ex- 
quisite pathos,  and  felicitous  humour — for  ever  constitute  him  the  '  High 
Gliief  of  Scottish  Song.*  No  single  sentence  (and  to  such  we  are  now  limited,) 
can  express  the  obligations  which  the  lyric  literature  of  Scotland  owes  to 
Robert  Burns;  but  with  the  present  volume  in  his  hand,  the  reader  may 
partly  guess  at  these ;  and  here  may  be  appropriately  inscribed,  as  applicable 
to  the  poet,  the  words  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  epitaph  in  St.  Paul's 
cathedral — 'Si  wmumentum  requiras,  circumspice* — *  If  you  seek  for  his  monu- 
ment, look  around.' 

Of  the  Collections  of  the  present  century,  we  can  but  barely  allude  to  the 
more  important.     In  1816  was  printed  at  the  Uniyersity  Press  of  Glasgow,  in 

2  vols., '  The  Pocket  Encyclopedia  of  Songs' — a  rather  valuable  collection,  and 
now  extremely  scarce.  In  1819,  was  published  at  Paisley,  'The  Harp  of 
Renfrewshire,*  a  work  containing  a  large  number  of  'original*  songs,  and  pre- 
ceded by  an  '  Essay  on  the  Poets  of  Renfrewshire,*  from  the  pen  of  William 
Motherwell,  then  a  very  young  man.  In  1821,  Mr.  John  Struthers  brought 
out  at  Glasgow,  his  *  Harp  of  Caledonia,'  a  very  comprehensive  collection  in 

3  vols.,  accompanied  by  an  able  *  Essay  on  Scottish  Songwriters.*  In  1825 
appeared  at  London,  in  4  vols.,  'The  Songs  of  Scotland,'  by  Allan  Cunningham, 
and  in  1835,  in  2  vols.,  'The  Songs  of  England  and  Scotland,'  by  Peter  Cunning- 
ham, the  latter  work,  though  limited  in  its  scope,  a  more  faithful  guide  than 
the  former.  In  1829  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  brought  out  at  Edinburgh  in  2  vols, 
his  '  Scottish  Songs,'  a  collection  of  great  value,  preceded  by  an  '  Historical 
Essay  on  Scottish  Song,'  written  in  the  editor*s  usual  clear  and  discriminating 
manner.     To  this  list  may  be  added  two  musical  collections:  R.  A.  Smith** 

*  Scottish  Minstrel.*  Edinburgh,  1820,  &c.,  6  vols.,  and  Mr.  Peter  Macleod's 

*  National  Melodies,'  Edinburgh,  1838.  From  all  these  works,  the  present  pub- 
lication has  derived  more  or  less  benefit;  and  it  now  humbly  claims  a  place  by 
their  dde,  in  the  hope  of  being  in  its  turn  of  service  to  future  coUectors. 
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ESSAY  ON  THE  SONG-WEITERS  OF  SCOTLAND. 
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In  tracing  the  early  literaiy  history  of  any  na> 
tion,  it  wHl  be  uniformly  foand,  that,  in  point 
of  antiquity.  Poetry  takes  precedence  of  Prose. 
The  rudest  and  moat  barbarous  tribes  of  which 
-we  have  any  Information— with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  aborigines  of  certain  tracts  of 
Australasiar-ere  known  to  possess  snatches  of 
music  and  song,  which  they  cultirate  and  cher> 
ish  long  before  they  have  risen  above  the  savage 
state,  or  have  attained  any  thing  approaching  to 
a  written  language.  In  the  beginning  of  their 
history,  like  Pope  in  his  infkncy,  they  "  lisp  in 
numbert ;"  and  Soko  forms  the  first  medium 
through  which  they  venture  to  express  their 
loftier  passions  and  emotions,  or  to  record  the 
triumphant  deeds  of  their  race. 

The  early  inhabitants  of  our  own  country, 
while  yet  Pagans  and  unmixed  Celts,  are  repre- 
sented to  have  had  a  class  of  poets  called  Bards 
or  Skalds,  whose  leading  duty  was  to  celebrate 
the  heroic  actions  of  their  chieOi ;  and  on  the 
fkith  of  this  fiust,  supported  by  certfdn  dim  txa- 
ditionary  memorials  of  names  and  events,  Mao- 
pherson  constructed  his  splendid  Ossianic  fig- 
ments. At  a  later  period,  during  what  is  called 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  Celtic  was  no  longer 
the  prevalent  language  of  Scotland,*  but  was 


.*»ro] 


*  No  questions  in  Scottish  history  have  more 
perplexed  inquirers  than  the  overthrow  and  ap-      ai,uw«iv— 
parent  annihilation  of  the  kingdom  of  Pictland  ^    •  Gentdne  CelUc,'  again  aMrrer&ted  the  Icnight. 


ipplanted  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman, 
there  flourished  what  were  called  Minstrels,  an 
order  of  professional  rhyme-makers  or  reciters. 


by  the  Celts  of  Argyleshire,  and  the  gradual 
establishment  of  the  Lowland  Scottish  language 
over  the  Celtic  Antiquaries  are  divided  as  to 
whether  the  Plots  or  Pehts  were  Goths  or  Celts, 
but  the  stronger  evidence,  as  well  as  stronger 
probability,  lies  in  fkvour  of  the  latter  supposi- 
tion. Chalmers,  in  his  Caledonia,  concludes 
that  a  Gothic  dialect  was  unknown  In  ancient 
Scotland  or  Pictland,  from  the  fact  that  the 
names  of  all  the  rivers,  mountain8,*towns  and 
castles  of  any  note  or  antiquity  are  Celtic,  not  a 
Saxon  name  being  found  older  than  the  twelfth 
century.  If  the  Pictish  tongue  had  been  essen- 
tially different  from  the  Gaelic,  it  is  remarkable 
that  no  vestige  of  it  should  remain,*  or  if  the 

•  "Noveatige."— Thiala  not  atriotly  the  case,  for, 
it  aeema,  one  aingle  Pictish  word  has  comedown  to  n«, 
which  haa  been  a  fruitful  source  of  dispute  among  an- 
tiquaries. The  word  is  Paenfahel,  or  Benval,  which 
Beda  preserves  as  the  Pictish  name  of  a  certain  place 
at  the  east  end  of  Antoninus's  wall.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
in  his  inimitable  novel  of  "  The  Antiquary,"  although 
himself  deeply  embued  with  an  archiological  spirit, 
had  too  keen  a  aense  of  the  ludicrous  not  to  enjoy  the 
absurd  lengths  to  which  antiquaries  went  in  their 
spceulationa ;  and  aoisordingly  he  makes  this  solitary 
word  a  bone  of  fierce  contention  between  Jonathan 
Oldbuck  and  Sir  Arthur.  Wardour.  The  scene  is  at 
once  instructive  and  laughable,  and  our  readers  will 
thank  us,  we  are  sure,  for  quoting  a  portion  of  it. 

" '  There  waa  once  a  people  called  the  Piks,'  aaid 
Oldbuck. 

•  More  properly  Piota,'  interrupted  the  baronet. 

•  I  say  the  Pikar,  Pihar,  Pioohtar,  Fiaghter  or 
Penghtar,'  vociferated  Oldbuck  t  <  they  spoke  a  Gothic 
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ocnnmon  to  the  more  dvillxed  oountriM  of  En-^ftil,  to  the  acoomiMUiimeDt  of  the  harp,  Tenified 

rope,  who  ooltiTf  ted  the  Mil  of  poetiy  and  ma-  ' "-'  * —    — -* — ■"  -' • — 

■io,  And  rang  In  the  halle  of  the  rich  and  power- 


Picti  themselves  had  been  a  dUBetent  nee  flrom 
the  Oelts,  the  blending  or  amalgamation  of  them 
with  the  Irish-Soots  of  Argyleshire  under  king 
Kenneth  III.  aboat  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
cental;  is  diffloalt  to  oonoeive.  As  tp  their  to- 
tal annihilation,  no  one  now  entertains  the  no- 
tion :  their  name  only,  we  may  suppose,  came  to 
be  lost  or  merged  in  the  general  term  of  Se4>ts 
after  their  dominion  was  acquired  by  the  Scots 
of  the  West.  In  the  middle  of  the  elerenth  cen- 
tury, and  even  down  to  its  close,  the  language  of 
all  Scotland  was  the  Gaslie,  with  the  exceptions 
of  the  Herse  and  Lothians,  which  were  fiw  some 
time  in  the  poasession  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
of  Scandinavian  settlements  in  Orkney,  Oaith- 
nesi,  and  Sutherland.  When  Malecrira  Caen- 
mor^  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1066,  married 


•  Gothic !  Gothic!  I'U  go  to  death  upon  it!'  coon- 
ter-MMverat«d  th«  tquire. 

•Wliy  Mntlemen/ aaid  LoTcl,  'loonoeiTethisisa 
diaputs  which  may  be  euily  settled  by  philologiaU,  if 
there  are  any  remaina  of  tke  laar"«M  r 

•TlMM  is  out  one  word,'  aaid  .^. 
tpite  of  Mr  Oldback's  pcrtiiiadty,  it  b 


•  let,  in  aay  fkTonr,'  aaid  OUbaeki  •  Bfr.  Lorel, 
you  ahall  be  Judge.  I  have  the  laaraed  PiakeitoB  on 
■ay  aide.' 

'  I,  on  mine,  the  iadeCatigable  and  anidite  Chal- 


of  love,  and  war,  and  ghunouiie.'* 
These  Minstrels,  who  at  one  time  were  honour- 


'  Innee  ia  with  me  I'  vootferated  Oldbnek. 

•  Bitaon  liaa  no  doabtl'  ahouted  the  baronet. 

'Truly  gentlemen,'  aaid  Lovel,  < before  you  muater 
your  foroee,  and  overwhdm  me  with  autkoritias,  I 
should  like  to  know  the  word  in  diapnie.' 

•Benval.'  aaid  both  diaputanti  - 


There  waa  a  deep  panae.— 'It  ia  rather 
foundation  to  build  a  hypotheaia  upon,*  obacrved  the 
arbiter. 

•  Not  a  whit,  not  a  whit,'  aaid  Oldbuek;  <  men  figbt 
be*t  in  a  narrow  ring— an  inch  ia  as  good  aa  a  mile 
for  a  home-throat.' 

•  It  ia  decidedly  Celtic,'  aaid  the  baronet,  'every 
hill  in  the  Highianda  begina  with  a  Ben.' 

•But  what  aay  yon  to  Val,  Sir  Arthor?— ia  it  not 
decidedly  the  Saxon  wall?' 

•It  ia  the  Boman  vallum,'  aaid  Sb  Arthnr— •  the 
Pieta  borrowed  that  part  of  the  word.' 

•  No  auek  thing:  ii^thanr  borrowed  any  thing,  it  muat 
liave  been  your  Ben,  which  they  might  lukve  frona  tlta 
neighlNnulng  Britons  of  Strath  Clnyd.* 


a  Saxon  princess,  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  ob-  , 
Uged  tu  stand  interpreter  betvreen  her  and  the 
assembled  clergy  of  his  kingdom.  That  princess 
brought  many  Saxon  relations  and  domestics  in 
her  train,  and  this  would  undoubtedly  have  , 
considerable  influence  in  rendering  the  Saxon  a 
court  language  in  Scotland.  After  the  ITorman 
conquest,  too,  many  Saxons  sought  and  found 
an  asylum  in  Scotland.  Malcolm  himself,  in  an 
eruption  he  made  into  England  in  1070,  carried 
off  sudi  a  number  of  captives,  that  Saxon  ser> 
vants  were  to  be  found  in  afanoet  every  house  in 
the  land,  s«  late  as  the  reign  of  David  I.  The  , 
new  dynasty  of  Scottish  kings  who  succeeded 
Maloolm  opened  also  liberally  the  country  to 
Saxon,  Anglo-Norman,  and  Flemish  colonists, 
until  the  Celtic,  wbkh  had  been  long  exfdoded  ' 


*  The  Pilia  or  Picta,'  aaid  Lovel,  '  moat  have  been 
aingularly  poor  in  dialect,  aince  in  the  only  remaining 
word  of  their  vocabnlaty,  and  that  oonaiating  of  only  - 

...,..-_    .L__  ._  ...  . oonfeaaedly  obliged  to 

nother  language.    But  ' 
what  atiikea  me  moat  ia  the  poverty  of  the  language 
which  haa  left  each  B%ht  veMigea  behind  it.' 

"  Ton  are  in  error,*  aaid  Sir  Arthur;  '  " ' 


pioua  language,  and'  they  were  a  great  and  powerfU 
-aoplci  buiit  two  ateeples— one  at  Brechin,  one  at 
.bernethy.    The  Fietiih  maidens  of  the  blood-royal 


a^emetl  , 

were  kept  in  Xdinburgh  Caatle,  thence  called  Caatrum 

Puellarum.' 

•  A  ohildiah  legend,'  aaid  Oldbuek,  •  invented  to 
give  oonaequence  to  trumpery  womankind.    It  waa 
called  the  Maiden  Caatle,  quaai  lucua  a  non  lucendo,  j 
beoauae  it  rcaiated  every  attack,  and  women  never  do.*  * 

•  There  ia  a  list  of  Pietiah  kinga,'  peraiated  Sir  Ar-  , 
thnr,  •  well  authenticated,  from  Crentheminathcryoie 
(the  data  of  i^oae  reign  ia  aomewhat  uncertain)  down 
to  Dnaateratone,  whoae  death  concluded  their  dynaaty. 
Half  of  them  have  the  Celtie  patrymonic  Mae  pre- 


Trynel 

MaddachUn,  (flrat  of  that  ancient  dan,  aa  may  be 
judged,)  and  Gormaeh  Maodoaald,  AJpia  Macmete- 

Et  Dmat  Mactallargam,'— (here  he  waa  intompted 
a  (It  of  coughing)—'  ugh,  ugh,  ugh— Golarge  Mao- 
in— ugh,  ugh  —  Maccnanan— ugh — Macchananail, 
Keanetk— rfgh,  ugh— Macferedith,  Bachan  Maefun-  . 
gua— and  twenty  more,  decidedly  Celtie  namea,  which 
I  could  repeat,  if  thia  damned  cough  would  let  me.' 

•  Take  a  glaaa  of  wine,  Sir  Arthur,  and  drink  down  ' 
that  bead-roll  of  unbaptiaad  jargon,  that  would  dioke 
the  deviU    Why,  tttat  W  Callow  haa  the  only  hitelli- 


ble  name  you  repeated 


they  are  all  of  the  tribe  ' 
Boaarehs  e?ery  one  of  , 
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•d  and  patroaiied  by  priaoe  and  peer  a*  thewdiagooeand  moneten,  aatbentioate  their  legHi- 


chroDiden  of  their  deede,  and  the  oompanioni 
of  tlieir  fiaetive  houn,  gradually  sank  in  impor- 
tonoe  with  the  decline  of  chlTaby,  and  the  pro* 
gre«  of  arte  and  letters,  until,  not  long  after 
the  introduction  of  printing,  we  find  them 
claaeed  among  sturdy  beggars,  rogues,  and  Taga- 
bonds,*  and  described  as  "  drunken  sockets  and 
bawdy  parasites,  that  sing  unclean  scmgs  in  ale< 
hooses,  innes,  and  otiier  puUic  assemblies." 
The  Harpers,  in  short,  had  degenerated,  before 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  into  mere 
"  crowdevs"  or  riolin  players,  the  frequenters  of 
fairs  and  festivals,  with  no  higher  status  in  so* 
dety  than  our  modem  street  ballad  mongers,  or 
the  humbler  portion  of  our  street  musicians. 

A  number  of  our  oki  herok:  and  ronuntie  bal- 
lads either  owed  their  origin  to  the  metncat  ro* 
manose  of  the  ancient  Minstrels  or  fbrmed  the 
germ  of  these  productions.  DrLeyden  inclines  to 
the  former,  Motherwett  to  the  bitter  hypothesis. 
"  Many  of  the  wild  romantic  ballads  which  are 
still  common  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,"  says 
I<eyden,"  have  the  appearance  of  episodes,  which, 
in'  the  progress  of  traditional  recitation,  haTc 
been  detached  tcom  the  romances  of  which  they 
originally  formed  a  part.  Sereral  of  the  ancient 
songs  in  the  Beliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry, 
and  in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border,  are  of  this 
description.    The  popular  songs  which  relate  to 


■ ''  \ 


in  the  Southern  and  South  Eastern  parts  of 
Scotiand,  gradually  gave  way  before  its  more 
literate  rival  in  other  parts  of  the  lowlands,  and 
kept  possession  only  of  the  hills  and  islands  of 
the  North  and  West. 

•  Stm,  so  Ute  as  the  time  of  James  YI.,  then 
is  an  exception  made  in  fitvour  of  the  Minstrels 
of  great  lords  and  the  Minstrels  of  towns,  who 
are  not  to  be  placed  in  the  category  of  "  ydill 
and  Strang  beggaris  and  Tagaboundis"  if  they 
are  '*  avowit  in  spedall  service  be  sum  of  the 
lordis  of  parliament  or  greit  barroniSj 
held  bnnowis  and  citeis,   Cgr   their 


is,  or  be  the 
lir  oommon  j   ' 


mate  deriratiim  fh>m  the  tales  of  chivairy. 
Another  cUss  of  popular  songs,  whkdi  describe 
the  unnatural  iUTolvement  of  the  passion  of 
love,  may,  with  propriety,  be  referred  to  the 
ancient  romances."  "  It  appears  to  me  more 
probable,"  says  MotherweU,  "  that  romance 
has  been  indebted  to  the  ballads  rather  than  the 
reverse.  As  society  advanced  in  refinement, 
and  the  rudeness  and  shnpUdty  of  earlier  agee 
partially  disappeared,  the  historic  ballad,  like 
the  butterfly  bursting  the  crust  of  its  chrysalis 
state,  and  expanding  itself  in  winged  pride 
under  the  gladdening  and  creative  influence  of 
wMmer  suns  and  more  genial  skies,  became 
speedily  transmuted  into  the  Bomaaoe  of  Chi- 
valry." Neither  of  these  views,  adopted  exclu- 
sively, is  probably  the  correct  one:  in  some 
cases,  the  Ballad  would  be  In  aU  likelihood  but 
a  versification  fbr  tiie  common  ear  of  the  Histo- 
rical Bomanoe;  in  others,  the  Metrical  Bo- 
mance  might  be  formed  on  the  ancient  tradi- 
tionary Ballad. 

The  romance  of  "  Sir  Tristrem,"  by  Thomas 
THB  Bhtmbb,  or  True  Thomas  of  Eroeldoune, 
in  Berwfcikshire,  who  flourished  in  the  18th 
century,  is  of  higher  antiquity  than  any  BngUsh 
production  of  a  similar  class.  The  language 
does  not  difbr  in  any  material  nutnner  ftom 
that  of  England  at  the  same  period,  and  indeed 
in  that  particular  a  wonderflil  resemblance  ex- 
ists between  the  old  poets  of  both  oountries. 
"  If,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  Thomas  of  Ereel- 
doune  did  not  translate  flram  the  French,  but 
compoeed  an  original  poem,  fbunded  upon  Cel- 
tic tradition,  it  wiU  follow  that  the  flrst  dastical 
English  B(»nanee  vras  written  in  part  of  what 
is  now  called  Scotland." 

Thomas  the  Bhymer  preceded  by  a  hundred 
years,  Jobm  BAnsooa,  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen, 
[bom  about  1816 ;  died  1896.]  who  is  generallr 
recognised  as  the  eariiest  of  our  distinguished 
Scottish  poets,  and  whose  "  Life  of  Khig  Bobert 
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de  Broa"  fbrms  an  interesting  metrical  epic  on' 
the  deeds  of  Scotland'!  greatest  royal  hero. 
After  Barbour,  flourished  Axdimw  Wthtoqk, 
prior  of  Lochleren,  and  Blikd  Hakbt  or  Henry 
the  Minstrel,  the  former  author  of  a  Ghronide 
of  Scotland,  in  rhyme,  and  the  latter  the  eele- 
brater  of  the  exploits  of  Sir  William  Wallace, 
in  verses  of  rigorous  strength,  wliich  eren  in  the 
vulgarized  paraphrase  of  William  HainUton  of 
Giibertfleld,*  have  roused  and  oherishfed  the 
patriotism  of  many  a  generation,  and  which 
Bums  oonfessed  had  poured  Into  his  young  veins 
"  a  tide  of  Scottish  pr^udioe  that  would  con- 
tinue to  boil  there  till  the  floodgates  of  life  were 
shut  in  everiasting  rest." 

None  of  the  names  here  mentioned  belong 
properly  to  the  Song-writers  of  Scotland  {  but 
Barbour  refers  to  the  ballads  of  his  day,t  and  in 
Wyntoun's  Chronicle  is  preserved  what  is  oon- 
ridered  to  be  the  most  ancient  specimen  of  Scot- 
tish song  extant,  a  lamentation,  namely,  on  the 
calamitous  death  of  Alexander  III.,  who  was 
ktUed  by  a  fell  from  his  horse  in  1266.  Wyn- 
toun  says. 

This  fiJyhyd  tn  he  deycd  suddanly. 
This  Saito  was  made  of  him  for  thl. 
Quhen  Alysander,  oure  kynge,  was  dede. 
That  Scotland  led  in  lewe  and  le. 
Away  wes  sons  of  ale  and  brede. 
Off  wyne  and  wax,  off  gamyn  and  gle ; 
Owre  gold  wes  changyd  into  lede  i 
Gryst,  borne  into  vergynyte. 
Succour  Scotland  and  remede 
That  stad  is  in  perplexitie. 


:^Other  snatches  of  song  or  popular  rfaym«  uocnr 
at  dates  somewhat  later.  Bitson  quotes  tntm 
an  old  Harleian  HB.  a  taunt  made  Vjr  the  Scots 
upon  the  siege  of  Berwick  (1996,)  wfaUa  yet  the 
English  were  nnsucoewful  in  their  attenpts  to 
take  the  place. 


*  Hamilton's  version  of  Blind  Harry  was  first 
published  in  the  year  1739,  and  has  since  gone 
through  innumerable  editions. 

t  See  particularly  his  allusion  to  a  vietory 
which  the  governor  of  Eskdale  gained  over  a 
body  of  English,  and 

qahtuM  likea  thai  aaay  hear 

Toung  women,  qohen  thai  play, 
Sing  It  amang  them  ilk  day. 

Tha  Brace.— Book  m.  I 


Wend  kyng  Bdewarde,  with  his  lange  shanket 
To  have  gete  Berwyke,  al  our  unthonkcs  ? 
Gas  pikes  him, 
And  after  gas  dikes  him.f 

The  town,  however,  was  eventually  taken  l^ 
Edward,  and  such  was  the  exasperation  of  the 
victors  that  the  garrison  and  Inhabitants  were 
brutally  massacred.  Boece  says,  that  a  mill 
mi^t  have  gone  two  days  with  the  streams  of 
blood  from  the  slain  I 

In  1814  was  fought  the  ever-memorable  battle 
of  Bonnockbum;  and  Fabyan,  an  English 
ehronkder,  relates,  that "  the  Scottes,  enflamed 
with  pride,  in  derysyon  of  the  English,  made 
this  ryme  as  fbloweth  t 

Maydens  of  Bnglande,  sore  may  ye  mome, 
For  your  lemmans  [lovers]  ye  have  lost  at 
Bannockysbome, 
With&cMalolM/ 
What  i  weneth  [imagineth]  the  Ung  of  Eng- 
land 
So  soone  to  have  won  Sootlande  ? 
With  Ru$Hbyt0W€  /{ 


f  Otu  should  probably  be  gar,  which  is  th« 
Sootoh  for  eautt  or  mak$,  DUut  alludes  to  th 
dykes  or  walls  by  whfeh  the  town  was  protected 

§  These  lines  Bitson  pronounees  not  "  Inels 
gant  fbr  the  time,  nor  improper  for  the  occa 
rion."  HetM  a  low*  and  Aim%/of»t  were  proba 
bly  old  choruses  or  burthens.  Thus,  In  **  Ftttf. 
to  the  Play," 

Hop,  Cailrie,  and  Cadroaa, 

Gathered  oat  thlck-fald  { 
With  heifh.  and  howe,  rambelow. 

The  yooaf  foUu  wan  full  bwikL 
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*•  ThyB  songe,"  oontiaues  Fabyan,  **wa»  after^; 
many  dales  aong  in  daancea  in  tiie  carols  of  the 
maidens  and  mynitrelles  of  Scotland,  to  the  re- 
ynOs  and  diadayne  of  Englyahemen,  with  dyaen 
others,  whych  1  oaerpaase.'* 

One  hundred  yean  after  Bannockbam,--ft>r 
daring  that  long  period  no  flirther  traces  of 
Scottish  song  worth  recording  occiu>-and  we 
readk  the  reign  of  a  prince.  Jambs  I.,  the  most 
illnstrioas  of  the  house  of  Stnart,  who  may  be 
pionoonced,  in  addition  to  his  eminence  in 
serioos  and  imaglnatiTe.poetry,a8  the  first  who, 
in  his  "  Peblis  to  the  Play,"  opened  up  that 
store  of  rich,  humorous,  and  graphic  description 
of  common  life  by  which  the  Scottish  muse  has 
been  ever  since  so  prominently  distinguished. 
James  was  bom  in  Dunfermline  in  1394,  and 
in  1405,  while  on  his  way  to  France  to  Itave  his 
edneation  oompleted,  and  to  be  beyond  the 
read!  of  his  uncle  Albany's  plots,  his  vessel 
was  seized  by  a  fleet  of  English  merchantmen 
ftlioagh  England  and  Scotland  were  then  under 
a  trace  of  peace)  and  he  himself  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  Heniy  IT.,  who  most  ui^ustly  detained 
him  prisoner,  jestingly  remarking  that  he  could 
teach  him  French  as  well  as  the  king  of  France. 
The  captivity  of  the  young  prince  in  England 
lasted  for  no  less  than  nineteen  years  (the  same 
period  during  whidi  his  unfortunate  descendant, 
Mary,  was  held  captive  by  Elisabeth,)  but,  sav- 
ing tlie  eonflnement,  he  seems  to  have  been  not 
rigorously  treated,  and  he  received  the  benefit 
of  an  excellent  education.  While  detained  in 
Windsor  castle,  he  saw  walking  in  the  garden, 
and  fiell  passionately  in  love  vrith,  the  daugh* 
ter  of  the  duke  of  Somerset.  This  circum- 
stance is  beautiftdly  depicted  in  his  poem  call- 
ed "The  EJng's  Quhair,"  or  Book,  and  has 
often  been  made  the  subiject  alike  of  the  poet's 


>^ 


Some  consider  tlwm  to  be  sea  phrases,  and  to 
bear  allusion  to  Edward's  narrow  escape  by  sea 
after  the  battle. 


pen  and  the  painter's  pencil.*  James  eventually 
obtained  his  liberty,  on  the  fidth  of  a  ransom  of 
forty  thousand  pounds,  which  was  never  tUUy 
paid,  and  which  certainly  was  a  claim  founded 


*  He  thus  describes  his  weary  imprisonment, 
and  the  appearance  of  his  mistress  as  he  first 
saw  her  from  Windsor  Gastie  :— 

Where  as  in  ward  full  oft  I  vrould  bewail 
My  deadly  life,  ftill  of  pain  and  penance. 

Saying  right  thus,  what  have  I  guilt  to  fiulle. 
My  freedom  in  this  worid,  and  my  plesauoe? 

Sen  every  wight  has  thereof  sufilsance. 
That  I  behold,  and  1  a  creature 
Put  firom  all  tliis,  hard  is  mine  aventure  ? 

The  bird,  the  beast,  the  fish  eke  in  the  sea, 
They  live  in  fireedom  everich  in  his  kind ; 

And  I  a  man,  and  lacketh  liberty; 

What  shall  I  seyne,  what  reason  may  I  find. 

That  fortune  should  do  so  ^  Thus  in  my  mind. 
My  folk,  I  would  argue,  but  all  for  nought, 
Was  none  that  might  that  on  my  peynes 
vrrought. 

Then  would  I  say,  Gif  God  me  had  devised 

To  live  my  life  in  thraldom  thus  and  pyne. 
What  was  the  cause  that  he  more  me  com- 
prised. 
Than  other  fblk  to  live,  in  such  ruyne  ? 
I  suffer  alone  among  the  flgurls  nine, 

Ane  woeful  wretch  that  to  no  wight  may 

speed,  • 

And  yet  of  every  lyvis  help  has  need. 

The  long  dayes  and  the  nyghtis  eke, 

I  would  bewail  my  fortune  in  this  wise  • 

For  which  again  distress  comfort  fo  seek. 
My  custom  was,  on  momis,  for  to  rise. 

Early  as  day  :  O  happy  exercise ! 

By  thee  came  I  to  joy  out  of  torment. 
But  now  to  purpose  of  my  first  intent. 

Bewailing  in  my  chamber  thus  alone. 
Despaired  of  all  joy  and  remedy, 

For-tirit  of  my  thought  and  woe-begone. 
And  to  the  window  gan  I  walk  in  hy. 

To  see  the  world  and  folk  that  went  forby. 
As  for  the  time  though  I  of  mirthis  fbod, 
M        Might  have  no  more,  to  look,  it  did  me  good. 
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to  the  lady  who  bad  captivated  hi*  heart  and 
inspired  hie  naae  at  Windeor,  receiving  as  her 
marriage  portion  a  diwdiarge  for  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  his  ransom  money  I    It  was  in  1434, 


Now  was  there  made,  Ikst  by  the  touris  wall, 
A  garden  fair,  and  in  the  comers  set 

Ane  tierbere  green,   with   wandis   long  and 
small. 
Bailed  about,  Mtd  to  with  treis  set 

Was  ail  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  knet, 
Ttiat  life  was  non  walking  there  forby, 
That  might  within  scarce  any  wight  espy. 


And  on  the  smalle  greene  twistis  sate 
The  littie  sweete  nightingale,  and  sung 

So  loud  and  clear,  the  bymnis  oonsecrate 
or  lufls  use,  now  soft  now  loud  among. 

That  all  the  burdens  and  the  waUis  rung 
Right  of  their  song*  ^nd  on  the  eopill  next 
or  their  sweet  harmony,  and  lo  the  text. 

Worship,  0  ye  that  lovers  bene  this  Hay, 
For  of  your  bliss  the  kalendis  are  begun. 

And  sing  with  us.  Away,  winter,  away, 

Oome  summer,  come,  the  sweet  season  and 


Awake,  for  shame !  that  have  your  hevynis  won^ 
A  nd  amorously  lift  up  your  hedis  all. 
Thank  love  that  list  you  to  his  mercy  call. 


And  therewith  oast  I  down  mine  eye  again. 
Where  as  I  saw  walking  under  the  tower. 

Full  secretiy,  new  euroyn  her  to  pleyne. 
The  Ikireat  and  the  freshest  younge  flower, 

That  ever  I  saw,  methought,  before  that  hour: 
For  which  sudden  abate,  anon  astert. 
The  blood  of  all  my  body  to  my  heart. 


Of  her  array  the  form  gif  I  shall  write. 
Toward  'ler  golden  hair  and  rich  attire. 

In  fretwise  oouchit  with  perils  white, 
And  greate  balas  lemyng  as  the  fire. 

With  many  an  emerant  and  lislr  sapphire. 
And  on  her  head  a  chaplet  fresh  of  hue, 
Ofplnmys  parted  red,  and  white,  and  blue. 


restored  to  his  liberty  and  kingdom ; 
turning  to  his  native  land,  he  devoted  himseir 
to  cheddng  feudal  oppression,*  and  curbing 
the  power  of  the  nobUity.  By  all  aooounts,  his 
zeal  in  this  cause  overran  his  discretion,  and  he 
raised  to  himself,  among  a  fierce  and  powerfU 
aristocracy,  a  number  of  enemies,  who  mily 
waited  a  fitting  opportnnt^  to  accomplish  his 
destruction.    He  was  aMassinated  at  Perth  in 


About  her  neck,  white  as  the  tyre  amaille, 
A  goodly  chain  of  small  orfeverye, 

Whereby  there  hung  a  ruby,  without  fkil. 
Like  to  ane  hearty  shapen  verUy, 

That,  as  a  spark  of  iowe  so  wantonly 
Seemed  burning  upon  her  white  throat. 
Now  gif  there  was  good  perde,  God  it  wote. 

And  for  to  walk  that  fkethe  Maye's  morrow, 
Ane  hook  she  had  upon  her  tissue  white. 

That  goodlier  had  not  been  seen  tofurowe, 
As  I  suppose,  and  girt  she  was  al  yte ; 

Thus  halfiyng  loose  for  haste,  to  such  delight. 
It  was  to  see  her  youth  in  goodlihead. 
That  Cnr  rudeness  to  speak  thereof  I  dread. 


In  her  was  youth,  beauty,  with  humble  port. 
Bounty,  richesse,  and  womanly  fkiture, 

God  better  wot  than  my  pen  can  report. 
Wisdom,  largesse  estate,  and  oonyng  sure 

In  every  point  so  guided  her  measure, 

In  word,  ifi  deed,  in  shape,  in  contenance, 
That  nature  might  no  more  her  child  avauce. 

•  As  an  instanee  of  the  savage  Justice  with 
which  James  prosecuted  his  purpose,  and  also  of 
the  barbarity  of  the  age,  we  may  cite  the  f.-l- 
lowing.  One  Macdonald,  a  petty  chieftain  of 
the  north,  displeased  with  a  widow  on  his  estate 
for  threatening  to  appeal  to  the  king,  had  or- 
dered her  feet  to  be  shod  with  iron  plates  nailed 
to  the  soles ;  and  then  insultingly  told  her  that 
she  was  thus  armed  against  the  rough  roads. 
The  widow,  however,  found  means  to  send  her 
story  to  James,  who  seised  Macdonald,  with 
twelve  of  his  associates,  whom  be  shod  with  iron 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  having  exposed  then 
for  several  days  in  Edtatborgh,  gave  than  over 
rto  the  executioner. 
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Feb.  1436-7,  ia  tha  fid  year  of  hJ*  age,  the Amtwie,  plaintiv*  and  mtlamekoly,  diffireml  JVom 


piiiMripal  oonipiraton  being  the  Earl  of  Athol, 
Sir  Bobert  Graham,  unole  to  the  Earl  of  Strath- 
cm.  and  B<rt>ert  Steuart,  the  king's  nephew.* 

Jamea  I.  was  a  prinee  of  aniversal  aocomplish- 
ments,  and  particularly  distingolahed  himaeif  in 
the  aiifeer  arta  of  poetiy  and  music.  On  the 
very  night  of  Us  assassination,  he  is  described  to 
hare  been  engaged  "  yn  rcdyng  of  romans,  yn 
syngyng  and  pypynge,  in  harpyng,  and  in  other 
honest  solaces  of  grete  pleasaunce  and  disport." 
Boethius,  as  translated  by  Bellenden,  says,  "  He 
waa  xleht  crafty  in  playing  baith  of  the  late 
and  harp  i"  and  Bower,  a  cotemporary  of  James, 
in  his  continuation  of  Fordan's  history,  men- 
tions the  following  instruments  upon  which  he 
wiM  a  profident :— the  tabour,  the  bag-pipe,  the 
pssdtery,  the  organ,  the  flute,  the  liarp,  the 
tnunpet,  and  the  shepherd's  reed.  John  H^Jor, 
an  historian  (bom  about  1^0,  died  1560)  says, 
*'  He  was  a  most  ingenious  composer  in  his  na- 
tive or  Temacular  language,  and  his  numerous 
poems  and  songs  are  still  held  in  the  highest 
•etimation  among  the  Scottidi  people."  Such, 
tedeed,  was  his  reputation  as  a  musician,  that 
I  be  is  represented  by  Tassoni,  the  Italian  poet. 
In  his  <'  Fensieri  Dirersi,"  published  in  lt90,  as 
the  inventor  of  Scottish  music,  and  this  idea  has 
been  supported  by  oiher  writers.  Tassoni,  in 
enumerating  the  illustrious  persons  in  ancient 
and  modem  times  who  had  cultivated  music, 
■ays,  "  We,  again,  may  ntStoa  among  us  mo- 
dems, James  king  of  Scotland,  who  not  only 
eomposed  many  sacred  pieces  of  vocal  music, 
but  also,  qf  hinueif,  invented  a  new  kind  qf 


*  iBneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Eugene  I Y., 
who  was  in  Scotland  as  Legate  at  the  time,  says 
that  he  was  at  a  loss  which  most  to  applaud, 
the  unirersal  grief  that  overspread  the  nation 
on  the  death  of  the  king,  or  the  resentment  to 
which  it  was  roused,  and  the  just  vengeance 
witfa  which  his  Inhuman  muzderen  were  pur* 


aU  othera ;  in  which  he  has  been  faoaitated  by 
Carlo  Gesualdo,  Prince  of  Yenosa,  who,  in  our 
age,  has  improved  music  with  new  and  admira- 
ble Inventtona."  It  will  be  observed  that  Taaio- 
ni  here  does  not  specify  nkieh  James  of  Scot- 
land had  so  distinguished  himself,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  James  the  First,  from  his  pre- 
eminence as  a  musician  and  other  droumstan- 
cea,  was  the  monarch  meant.f  Tassoni,  how- 
ever, in  attributing  the  invention  of  Scottish 
music  to  James,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  evidence 
of  any  historian,  and  his  view  is  at  rarianoe  with 
the  probability  of  things.  "  Whatever  obligations 
we  owe  to  this  most  talented  and  patriotic 
monarch,"  says  Mr  Dauney,  in  his  Preliminary 
Dissertation  to  the  Ancient  Melodies  of  Scot- 
land, "  we  should  Just  as  soon  think  of  ascrib- 
ing to  him  the  invention  of  our  language  as  of 

our  music Neither  Bower,  who  was 

James's  contemporary,  nor  Boethius  nor  Miv|o''> 
both  of  whom  wrote  nearly  a  hundred  years 
after  his  death,  and  who  successively  treat  of  his 
musical  skill,  and  accomplishments,  says  one 
word  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he 
composed  Scottish  music  Boethius  says  tliat 
he  instituted  regular  choirs  in  the  churches, 
and  introduced  into  the  cathedrals  and  abbeys 
organs  of  an  improved  construction ;  and  Ma- 
jor's observations,  which  have  been  scnnetimes 
misapprehended,  and  supposed  to  relate  to  the 
composition  of  music,  obviously  point  to  his 
literary  and  not  to  his  musical  works."  At  the 
same  time,  Mr  Dauney  admits  it  to  be  no  un- 
llsasible  hypothesis,  that  this  monarch  faaprored 
the  music  of  his  kingdom,  and  says  that  "  con- 
sidering his  extraordinary  musical  taste  aud 
acquirement^  if  our  national  music  had  t>een 


f  PInkerton  supposes  James  Y.  to  be  intend- 
ed, and  Ritson  liints  at  James  YI.,  although 
the  latter  was,  when  Tassoni  wrote,  reigning 
king  of  England,  and  would  have  been  spoken 
^of  accordingly. 
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ameliorated  in  his  time,  no  one  wu,  perfaapfl,^these  songa  have  come  down  to  qb.  Hit  "Peblls 


•0  well  qaalifled  for  the  task." 

Lord  Kaines,  in  liis  Sketches  (1774),  was  the 
first  to  direct  attention  to  tbt  passage  of  Tasso- 
ui,  and  it  is  dwelt  upon  with  great  exaltation  by 
Mr  Tytler,  in  his  Dissertation  on  Scottish  Music 
(1779).  One  portion,  however,  of  the  paragraph 
is  misconstrued  by  these  writers,  who  read  it  as 
if  the  Prince  of  Yenosa  imitated  the  Scottish 
music,  whereas  Tassoni  only  meant  to  say  that 
the  prince  imitated  the  conduct  of  king  James  as 
a  cultivator  and  inventor  of  music.  None  of 
the  Prince  of  Yenosa's  compositions  bear  any 
resemblance  to  the  Scottish  melodies,  as  is  shown 
by  Dr  Bumey,  and  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
passage  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  prince  formed 
a  parallel,  in  his  musical  inventions,  to  the 
Scottish  monarch.* 

M^or.  as  we  have  already  quoted,  mentions 
James  as  the  composer  of  numerous  poems  and 
sonfs  held  in  the  higheat  ettimation,  but  none  of 


•  Two  of  king  James's  daughters  seem  to  have 
inherited  a  portion  of  their  father's  spirit  and 
love  of  poetry.  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter, 
was  married  to  the  Daupliin  of  France,  (after- 
wards  LouU  XI.)  at  Tours,  in  1436.  In  the 
Abbe  Massieu's  History  of  French  Poetry,  it  is 
recorded,  that,  while  walking  through  the  gal- 
lery of  Uie  palace,  and  seeing  the  poet  Alain 
Chartier  asleep,  she  kissed  him ;  and  on  being 
remonstrated  with  by  the  ladies  in  attendance 
on  the  impropriety  of  the  action,  she  said,  that 
she  did  not  kiss  the  man,  but  the  mouth,  which 
had  uttered  so  many  fine  sayings.  "  Tliat  kiss," 
it  was  remarked,  "  will  immortalize  her." 
Margaret  lived  an  unhappy  life  with  her  hus< 
band,  the  gloomy  tyrant  so  masterly  portrayed 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  romance  of  "Quinten 
Durward."  She  died  in  1445,  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-six,  deeply  mourned  by  all  France. 
An  Elegy  written  on  her,  in  French,  was  or- 
dered by  her  brother,  James  II.,  to  be  translat- 
ed into  her  native  tongue. — Bleanore,  a  sister  of 
Margaret's,  was  married  in  1448  to  Sigismundj 
the  Archduke  of  Austria ;  and  translated  the 
romance  of  *'  Ipomydon,"  for  the  amusement  of 
her  husband. 


to  the  Play"  (particularly  specified  by  M(Oor)t 
is  the  only  piece  of  his  in  the  vernacular  tongue 
that  has  been  preserved.^  In  that  poem  Hbo 
titles  of  two  songs  an  IncidentaUy  mentioned 
(*'  There  ftire  ane  noan  to  the  holt,"  and  '*  Th«e 
sail  be  mirth  at  our  meeting  yet,")  both  of 
which  are  lost.§  In  a  ludicrous  poem  called 
Cockelbys  Sow,  written  shortly  after  the  em  of 
king  James,  the  titles  of  a  number  ot  other 


f  As  Mi^or  Uved  not  long  after  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  his  testimony  as  to  the  authorship  of 
"  Peblis  to  the  Play"  is  considered  both  by 
Bishop  Percy  and  Bitson  as  conclusive.  It,  at 
all  events,  proves  that  James  Y.  was  not  the 
author,  as  some  have  imagined. 

t  Unless  we  also  include  "A  Song  on  Ab- 
sence," beginning, 

"Senyatiba  eyne  that  workis  my  weilfkire," 

(^ven  in  SibWld's  Chronicles  of  Scottish  Poetry,) 
which  may  probably  be  the  same  with  a  piece 
specified  by  Major  as  beginning  "  Yat  teUf"  a 
corruption  for  "  Sen  yat"  [since  that]. 

§  They  are  thus  introduced  in  stanzas  ^th 
and  twenty-fifth  of  "  Peblis  to  the  Plajr." 

• 

Ane  young  man  stert  into  that  steid. 

As  cant  as  ony  colt, 
Ane  birken  hat  upon  his  held. 

With  ane  t>ow  and  ane  bolt ; 
Said,  Merrie  maidens,  think  not  lang ; 

The  weather  is  fair  and  smolt ; 
He  cleikit  up  ane  hie  rough  Sang, 

'*  There  Aire  anS  man  to  the  holt," 

Quod  he. 

Of  Peblis  to  the  PUy. 

He  fippilit  like  ane  fktherless  fbal, 

And  said.  Be  stiU,  my  sweit  thing. 
By  the  Haly  Bude  of  Peblis, 

I  may  nocht  rest  for  greiting. 
He  quhissiiit  and  he  pypit  baith. 

To  mak  her  blythe  that  melting 
My  bonny  heart,  how  says  the  Sang  ? 

"  There  sail  be  mirth  at  our  meiting 
Yet" 
^  OfPeblUtothePlajr. 
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songs  are  given  as  then  in  popular  use,  all  ofv^ 
which  are  lost.  • 

The  oeotorj  which  elapsed  l>etween  the  reigns 
of  James  I.  and  James  Y.  might  be  called  the 
Angnstan  age  of  Scottish  poetry.  During  that 
period  flourished,  not  to  mention  names  of  mi- 
nor note,  Henrysonej  Dunbar,  Oawin  Douglas, 
and  Sir  David  Lyndsay.  None  of  these,  with  the 
exception  of  Henrysone,  can  be  called  song- 
writers, yet,  for  the  sake  of  connection,  a  word 
may  be  said  of  each. 

BoBXKT  Hbnbtsoitb,  a  preceptor  in  the  Ben- 
edictine  convent  of  Dunfermline  [t>orn  1425; 
died  1405.]  was  author,  among  other  tilings,  of 
the  earliest  known  pastoral  ballad  in  the  lan- 
goage,  and  one  of  great  merit,  entitled,  "  Bo- 
bene  and  Malqrne,"  which  opens  thus: — 

Bobene  sat  on  gud  grene  hill, 

Keipand  a  flock  of  fie, 
Miny  Makyne  said  hhn  till, 

Bobene  thon  rew  on  me : 
I  baef  the  lovit,  lowd  and  stiU, 

Thes  yieris  two  or  thre 
My  dule  in  dem  hot  gif  thou  dill. 

Doubtless  hot  dreid  I  die. 

'Wxi.LiAM  DuNBAs,  who  holds  bcyoud  dis- 
pute the  fint  rank  among  our  elder  Scottish 
poets,  was  bom  about  1465,  and  died  about 
ISaO.  Almost  all  that  is  known  of  him  is  to  be 
gathered  firom  his  own  writings.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Lothian,  and  in  his  youth  appears  to 
have  travelled  through  France  and  England  as 
a  novice  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  in  more 
advanced  yevs  to  have  been  a  constant  atten- 
dant at  the  eourt  of  James  I  Yth,  whose  mar- 
riage with  Margaret  Tudor,  eldest  daughter  of 


*  Bee  the  Prelkoe  p.  iv,  t.  to  the  present  work. 
There  the  tities  are  ennmerated,  and  also  those 
mentioned  in  later  productions— Gawin  Dou- 
Sias's  Prologues,  and  the  Complaint  of  Scot- 


Henry  YII.  of  England— a  marriage  momen- 
tous in  its  consequences  as  leading  to  th9  ulti- 
mate union  of  the  crovms  and  union  of  the 
kingdoms— he  celebrates  in  his  beautiful  poem, 
entitied,  "  The  Thistle  and  the  Bose."  Dunbar 
was  a  hanger  on  for  church  preferment,  but 
seems  to  have  died  ocmiparatively  neglected.  In 
one  of  his  latest  poems,  "  Lament  for  the  Death 
of  the  Makkaris"  or  Poets,  he  speals  in  great 
despondency  of  his  own  state,  while  he  oommem- 
orates  with  generous  warmth  the  names  of  his 
brother  bards.t  Kennedy  even,  with  whom  he 
held  the  celebrated  "  Flyting,"  is  aflbotionately 
spoken  of;  but  indeed  we  incline  to  believe  with 
those  who  think  that  the  "  Flyting"  was  a  mere 
trial  of  wit  and  skill,  and  that  no  real  rancour, 
but  on  the  contrary  the  utmost  good  humour, 
existed  between  the  parties. 

Gawin  Douolas,  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  is  well 
known  for  his  poetical  version  of  the  whole 
.fineid  of  Tirgil,  a  task  which  he  finished  in 
the  year  1613,  and  which  was  published  in  1553, 
with  original  prologues  to  each  book  of  great 
beauty.  This  translation  preceded  any  English 
versification  of  Tirgil,  that  olassio  being  only 
known  to  the  English  reader  through  a  romance 
on  the  siege  of  Troy  pubUshed  by  Caxton,  which 
Bishop  Douglas  humorously  pronounces  to  be 
no  more  like  Tirgil  than  the  devil  is  like  St. 
Austin. 

Sir  DAYin  Ltitdsat  of  the  Mount  [bom 
about  14S0 ;  died  1567.]  was  in  his  youth  page 
and  companion  to  James  T.,  and  afterwards  in 
1630  appointed  Lyon  king  at  Arms.  He  espous- 
ed the  principles  of  the  Beformation,  and  by  his 
dramas  and  satiric  descriptions  forvrarded  the 
ouuie.    His  works  are  numerous.    Perhaps  his 


t  It  is  wortiiy  of  note,  that  of  ttveniythree 
poets  mentioned  by  Dunbar,  most  of  them  his 
own  contemporaries,  the  writings  of  no  less  th»n 
thirteen  are,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
fragments,  lost. 
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bert  li  hb  iMi— "Sqvin  M«ldrain.»    In  the 

pwU^BMnto  of  1644,  46,  46,   he  repneented 

Capur  in  Fife,  ot  whieh  0000(7  he  wa«  a  native. 

**  The  Oaberlonyie-num"*  and  "  The  Jollle 

'  Beggar,  "f  two  longt  ot  eteriing  hmnottr,  an 

■aid  to  belong  to  the  age  of  Jambs  ths  Yth, 

>  and  indeed  their  atithonliip  is  aseribed  to  tliat 

,  merry  yet  nnltartnnate  aaonareh  himself.  James 

was  caUed  the  King  qf  iht  CtommoiM,  from  his 

popular  manners  and  portuits,  and  it  is  w«U 

known  ttiat  he  was  in  the  habit  of  strolling 

about  the  eoontry  in  disguise,  with  the  double 

view,  probably,  of  indulging  his  natural  lOTe  of 

adventure,  and  of  aeoertaining  the  real  wants 

and  nndisguised  opinions  of  his  suh)eets.$    If, 


1  ^therefore,  he  was  not  the  aathor  of  the  songs, 
he  might  be  the  sot^Jeet  of  them,  and  may  in  his 
gallantries  have  figured  both  as  the  identical 
Qaberlunyie-man  and  JoUy  Beggar.  But  other 
circumstances  place  it  at  least  not  beyond  the 


*  Gaberlunyie,  from  gabtr  awaUet,and  laiayie 
the  loins.  Hence  a  traveUing  tinker  or  beggar, 
carrying  a  waUet  on  his  side,  was  called  a  Gaber- 
Innyie  man.  "  The  Gaberlunxie's  WaUet"  is  the 

^  title  of  a  work  recently  published  at  Edinburgh 
by  Mr  James  Ballantine,  which  contains  a 

)  number  of  Scottish  poems  and  songs  of  great 

merit.    The  title,  however,  it  will  be  observed 

ttom  the  above  definition.  Is  open  to  the  charge 

of  tautology. 

t  We  were  reluotantly  obliged,  from  the  sub- 

'  Jeet  of  the  piece,  to  omit  the  "  Jollie  Beggar"  in 
the  presentcoIketkm.It  isffemarkaUe,that  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1844^,  the  song  seems  to 
have  been  resuscitated  among  the  populace,  Ibr 
it  became  remarkably  popular  as  a  street  song, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  from  ballad-mon- 
gers but 

"  We'll  gang  naemaira-roving,  a-roving  in  the 

night. 
Well  gang  nae  mair  a-roving,  tho'  the  moon 

shine  ne'er  so  bright." 

i  The  story  otth*  Oudemam  qf  BaUmmgttoek  is 
well  known.  The  following,  however,  may  be 
new  to  most  of  our  readers.  James,  on  one  oc- 
casion, disguised  as  a  pedlar  or  the  like,  heard 
himself  abused  by  a  country  lad  as  a  tyrant  and 
aU  that  was  odious,  until,  unable  to  restrain 
himself,  he  threw  off  his  disguise,  and  told  be 
was  king.  *'  Are  you  really  the  king  ?»  said  the 
lad,  retaining  his  self-possession ;  -  Weel,  yell 
maybe  ha'e  heard  o*  my  fiither :  he  gaed  daft  three^ 


bounds  of  probability  that  he  was  actually  the 
author  of  the  songs.  John  Bellenden  and  Bir 
David  Lyndsay  (his  ootemponuies)  both  speak 
of  him  as  one  who  indulged  in  poetry,  and 
Drummond  of  Hawthomden  says,  '*  James  V. 
was  naturally  given  to  poesie,  as  many  of  his 
works  yet  extant  testify."  It  is  a  pity  that 
Drommond  does  not  speciiy  any  of  these  worin; 
but  one  celebrated  piece—"  Christ's  Kirk  on  the 
Green"— is  very  generally  believed  to  be  a  pro- 
duction of  James  Y.f  (pronounced,  in  particu- 
lar, to  be  so  by  Bish<9  Percy,  Bitson,  Blbbald, 
and  George  Chalmers,  all  colleetois  of  learning 
and  discrimination)— and  if  such  were  the  case, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  supposing  the 
author  of  that  poem,  admirable  idike  for  its 
truth  of  description  and  humour,  to  be  also  the 
author  of  the  two  songs.  We  have  sometimes 
thought  that  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  who  was  on 
terms  of  personal  intimacy  with  James,  and  to 
whom  James  appears  to  have  sent  a  poetical 
"flyting"  (afkshion  then  in  rogue  among  the 
makkaris,)  might  be  the  author  of  the  songs,  or 
might  have  given  them  a  helping  hand,  suppoa 
ing  them  to  belong  to  that  age ;  but  on  review- 


days  regularly  every  year,  and  in  a'  that  time 
spoke  nathing  but  lies  and  nonsense :  now  I'm 
ezactiy  the  same  way,  and  thU  it  tmt  0'  my  tkret 
(."  The  king,  it  may  be  readily  believed, 
pardoned  the  lad  for  the  ingenuitir  and  huaoour 
of  his  esoi^ie.  ^ 

f  A  good  deal  of  oooftuion  exists  with  regard 
to  the  authorships  of  the  first  and  the  fifth 
James,  sometimes  the  same  pieces  being  aseribed 
to  the  one,  and  sometimes  to  the  other;  but  the 
opinion  of  the  best  eiitios  now  is,  that  James  I. 
vrrote  "  Peebles  to  the  Play,"  and  that  '*  Christ's 
Kirk  on  the  Green"  was  a  later  production, 
,and  was  probably  written  by  Jaiuss  Y. 
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lag  adr  ityle  and  Unguage,  we  are  compelled^ 
to  admit  oar  belief,  that  they  in  leidlty  belong 
to  a  date  po«tCTior  to  Jamea  V.  "  The  Gaber- 
lanyie-man"  appeared  flrat  in  Bamaaart  Tea- 
T&ble  Miteellany,  where  it  bean  the  algnature  I, 
and  "  The  Jollie  Beggar"  ia  first  found  in  Herd's 
eolleetion,  1776. 

James  Vth  was  bom  at  Linlithgow  in  April 
1619,  and  was  only  aboot  a  year  and  a  half  old 
when  his  father  fell  at  Flodden.  He  was  early 
called  to  the  administration  of  the  gOTemment, 
and  appears  to  have  ruled  with  equity  and  flnn- 
ness.  But  his  nign  was  by  no  means  fortunate,  I 
and  the  defeat  at  Solway  Moss  is  said  to  have 
hastened  his  death.  He  died  in  Falkland  Oastle 
m  1543,  leaving  only*  finnale  child  as  his  sno- 
cesBor,  a  fkmily  of  several  sons  having  pre- 
deceased him.  That  child,  however,  was  one 
destined  to  bear  a  name  which  has  obtained  an 
uUversal  celebrity,  and  vi^oae  history  has  awak- 
ened the  sympathies  of  every  succeeding  genera- 
tion—Mabt,  QuBBN  ov  Scots.  Of  this  prin- 
cess, Bitson  ("albeit  unused  to  the  melting 
mood,")  speaks  with  tiie  most  enthusiastic  ten- 
derness. "  Not  less  remarkable  for  the  accom- 
pUsbments  of  her  mind,"  hei  says,  "than  fbr 
the  beauty  of  her  person,  she  nraU  tht  mott  dt- 
gant  lengt,  and  sung  to  her  lute  like  an  angel." 
Be  admits,  however,  that  the  songs  were  in 
French;  "but,"  he  adds,  "it  it  by  no  means 
improbable  that  she  occasionally  condescended 
to  honour  her  native  tongue,  which,  barbarous 
and  discordant  as  it  sounded  in  the  delicate  ears 
of  the  French  courtiers,  she  pronounced  with 
meh  a  grace  as  to  make  it  appear  even  to  them 
the  most  sweet  and  agreeable."* 


m  The  «m  of  Qaeen  Mary,  aigaaliaad  as  it  was 
t>y  religioas  and  politioal  contention,  could 
scarcely  be  supposed  propitioos  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Muses,  and  aoeordingly  few  nanr.es 
present  themselves  during  this  epoch.  Aucz« 
AMSBB  Soot  (of  whoee  history,  however,  nothing 
is  known  belongs  to  thb  period,  aad  his  pieces 
are  eminently  marked  by  a  lyriad  character. 
One,  in  particular— 4iis  Address  to  his  Heart- 
might,  with  a  very  slight  change,  pass  for  a 
modem  production.    It  opens  thus : 


*  A  popular  tradition  prevails,  that  Datid 
Bizno,  the  Queen's  French  secretary,  was  the 
composer  of  many  of  our  finest  Scottish  tunes, 
bat  the  tradition  is  totally  unsupported  by  any 
sathentto  record.  Thomson,  in  his  Orpheus 
Cuedonius,  1725,  and  Oswald,  in  his  Soots 
Tunes,  1740,  mark  several  tunes  ia  their  re-i^oiBoe." 


Betum  thee  hamewart,  Hairt,  agane. 

And  byde  quhair  thou  vnu  wont  to  be ; 
Thou  art  ane  fule  to  suffer  pane 

For  love  of  her  that  loves  not  thee. 
My  hairt,  lat  be  sic  fhntsde : 

Love  nane  betas  thqr  mak  tiiee  cause ; 
And  let  her  seUc  ane  hairt  for  thee; 

For  feind  a  crum  of  thee  adie  fkwis. 


•peetive  eolleetioDS  as  the  composition  of  David 
Bisxio,  but  this  was  merely  to  give  them  addi- 
tional Importance.  It  is  now  ascertained  that 
the  tunes  which  Oswald  marked  as  Bissio's 
were  alt  Otrvaid't  onm.  Thomson  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  Orpheus,  1735,  omits  Bissio's 
name  entirely,  being  probably  ashamed  of  con- 
tinuing the  imposition.  Bissio  was  not  three 
years  in  Scotland  altogether,  when  he  met  his 
death.  Birrel,  a  contemporary,  says,  in  his 
Diary,  that  he  was  well  skilled  iu  poetoy  and 
music,  but  it  was  the  poetry  and  music  of 
Prance,  where  he  had  received  his  education. 
Bissio's  introduction  to  court  was  humble 
enough,  and  argued  no  very  high  distinction  as 
a  musician.  It  is  thus  narrated  by  Sir  James 
Melville  in  Us  Memoirs :—"  Queen  Mary  had 
three  valets,  who  sang  three  parts,  and  she 
wanted  a  person  to  sing  a  bass  or  fourth  part. 
David  Bisxio,  who  had  come  with  the  ambassa- 
dor ot  Savoy,  was  recommended  as  one  fit  to 
make  the  fourth  in  concert,  and  thus  he  was 
drawn  in  to  sing  sometimes  with  the  rest;  and 
aflerwArds,  when  her  French  secretary  retired 
himself  to  Fiance,  this  David  obtained  the  said 


y  vT^?'>*»^?r:"  ^"'^■' '  r'' 
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The  produotloiia  of  another  poet  of  a  some-^  I ' 
what  later  period— Ai.BxutDxs  Moktoombbt, 
author  of  "  The  Qherrie  and  the  Blae,"  are  also 
charaoterlied  by  their  lyrical  apirit.  From  his 
name,  and  also  firom  his  celebrating  in  some 
of  his  pieces  Lady  Margaret  Montgomery,  eldest 
daughter  of  Hugh  the  third  earl  of  Eglinton,  he 
was  probably  connected  with  the  house  of  Eglin- 
ton,  a  suppodtion  strengthened  by  the  fiact  of 
his  intimacy  with  Robert  Sempill,  fourth  lord  of 
that  name,  a  voluminoiu  versifier  of  that  period, 
belongiBg  to  Benfrewshire,  and  to  whose  colla- 
teral descendants,  the  Sempills  of  Beltrees,  have 
been  ascribed  several  popular  poems  and  songs.* 
In  the  title-page  of  his  works,  Montgomery  is 
styled  Captain,  and  his  protesdon  was  perhaps 
that  of  a  soldier.  He  appear*  to  have  died 
somewhere  between  the  years  1597  and  1615. 
His  allegorical  poem  of  "  The  Cherrie  and  the 
Blae,"  although  condemned  by  Pinkerton,  has 
been  long  an  established  favourite,  and  his  poe- 
tical works  have  been  oftener  re-printed  in  re- 
cent times  than  those  of  any  of  our  other  old 
Scottish  poets.  From  his  lyric  effusions  we  may 
quote  the  following  luscious  description  of  Lady 
Margaret  Montgomery. 


Hir  curling  loks  lyk  golden  rings 
About  hir  hevinly  hafbta  hings ; 

Quhilk  do  deoore 

Her  body  more, 

Quhom  I  adore 
Above  all  things. 

Hfa:  brouls  are  brent ;  lyk  golden  threeds 
Hirsil 


*  Sir  James  Sempill  of  Beltrees,  a  cousin- 
german  of  Lord  Sempill,  was  author  of  "  The 
Packman's  Pater  Noster,"  and  Francis  Sem- 
pill, his  son,  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of 
"She  rose  and  let  me  In,"  "Maggy Lauder," 
and"TheBlyths(mMBridaL''    See  fiurther  on. 


The  bonny  blinks  my  courage  flbeds 

Ofhirtnaehristallees, 
Tninkling  iUuminous, 
With  beames  amorous ; 
Quhairin  tua  nakit  boyls  resorts, 
Quhais  countenance  good  hope  reports  } 
For  they  i^ipeir 
With  smyling  eheh'. 
As  they  would  spelr 
At  me  some  sports. 

Hir  oomelie  cheeks,  of  vive  oolour 

or  rid  and  whyt  ymizt, 
Ar  lyk  the  sanguenejone-flour 

Into  the  imieflxt: 
Hir  mouth  mellefluous, 
Hir  breathing  savorous, 

Hir  rosie  lippis  most  eminent, 

Hir  teeth  lyk  pearle  of  orient, 

Hir  halse  more  whyt 

Norlcan  wryt; 

With  that  periyt. 

And  sapient. 

Hir  vestall  breist  of  ivorie, 

Quhidron  ar  flzit  bst 
Tua  twins  of  dene  virginitie, 

Lyk  boollis  of  alabast. 
Out  throw  hir  snauie  skin 
Maist  delrlie  kythes  within 

H  Ir  saphir  veins  lyk  threids  of  silk. 
Or  violets  in  whytest  milk 
If  Nature  sheu 
Hir  bevinlie  heu 
In  whyt  and  blew. 
It  wes  that  ilk. 

Hir  armes  ar  long,  hir  shulders  braid, 

Hir  middiU  gent  and  small . 
The  mold  is  lost  wharin  wes  maid 

Thisaj>er«eofaU.* 


Allan  Cunningham  has  freely  modernised 
of  MontgoDMiy's  lyrlo^,  and  this  one 
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In  the  pieikoe  to  the  present  work,  p.  t.  will^ 
be  fimnd  « list  of  the  titles  of  songs  which  ap* 
pear  to  have  been  popular  in  the  rixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  whieh  titles  are  given  in  Wedder- 
bnm'a  Complainte  of  Scotland.  Most  of  the 
songs  enumerated  there  are  lost,  but  among 
thoae  preserved  is  one  (coQJectnred  to  be  by 
Alex.  Scot)  which  may  be  quoted  as  a  &vonra- 
Ue  Qiedmen  of  what  was  fashionable  as  a  song 
in  the  10th  century.  It  is  incorporated  in  tixe 
Banna^rne  MS.  1568,  and  is  also  given  in  the 
Aberdeen  Cantus  so  late  as  1666.  We  foUow 
the  oc^y  in  the  latter  work. 

O  Instle  Ma7«  with  Flora  queue. 
The  balmj  drops  from  Phcebus  aheene 

Pr^uoent  beam  before  the  day ; 
By  thee  Diana  groweth  green. 

Through  gladness  of  this  lusty  May. 

Then  Aurora  that  is  so  bright 

To  woAil  hearts  she  casts  great  light. 

Bight  pleasantly  before  the  day. 
And  shows  and  sheds  forth  of  that  light. 

Through  gladnea  of  this  lusty  May. 

Birds  on  the  boughs,  of  every  sort. 

Send  fbrth  their  notes,  and  make  great  mirth 

On  banks  that  bloom,  and  every  brae ; 
And  Cue  and  flee  ower  every  firth. 

Through  badness  of  this  lusty  May. 

And  lovers  all  ttiat  are  in  care 
To  their  ladies  they  do  repair. 
In f^reshmomixvc  before  the  day ; 


among  the  rest.  The  two  last  lines  which  we 
quote  will  remind  the  reader  of  a  similar  idea  in 
one  <rf  the  songs  of  Bums.  Beauty  seems  to 
•coompany  the  name  of  Eglinton.  The  "  Su- 
sanna countess  of  Eglinton,"  to  whom  Bamsay 
dedicates  his  Gentle  Shepherd,  was  a  lady  dis- 
tinguished for  her  personal  attractions,  as  well 
a*  worth,  and  she  had  no  fewer  than  seven 
daughters,  all  of  whom  were  equally  remarkable 
tat  their  beauty. 


And  are  in  mirth  aye  mi^  and  mair. 
Through  gladness  of  this  lusty  May. 

Of  everle  moneth  in  the  year 

To  mirthAil  May  there  is  no  peer  i 
Her  glistering  garments  are  so  gay 

Tou  lovers  all  make  meny  cheer 
Through  gladness  of  this  lusty  May. 

The  month  of  May  seems  to  have  been  the 
fkvourite  month  of  the  year  with  all  our  old 
Scottish  poets,  and  Dunbar  in  particular  has 
celebrated  it  in  verses  of  extreme  beauty.  In  the 
above  piece,  there  is  nothing  very  characteristic 
of  the  Scottish  Muse,  but  here  is  a  fragment  be- 
longing to  the  same  period,  and  preserved  by  Mr 
David  Laing,  which  breathes  the  true  pathos  of 
Scottish  song. 

Fareweill,  flueweill,  my  yellow  hair. 
That  curlit  deir  into  my  neck ! 
Allace  1  that  ever  it  grew  sae  fkir. 
Or  yet  in  to  a  snood  was  knet. 

Quhar  I  was  wont  to  dance  and  sing; 
Aroang  my  marrows  mak  repair- 
Now  am  I  puV  furth  of  the  ring. 
For  &dit  is  my  yellow  hidr. 

My  kirtill  was  of  lincvm  green, 
Weill  lacit  with  silken  passmen  ts  ralr ; 
Ckxi  gif  I  had  never  pridefkill  been. 
For  fodit  is  my  yellow  hair. 

Ood  gif  my  hair  had  been  als  black 
As  evir  wes  my  heart  foil  of  cair. 
It  wald  not  put  me  to  sic  lak. 
For  fitdit  is  my  yellow  hair. 

Quhen  I  was  young  I  had  great  stait, 
Weill  cherishit  baith  with  less  and  mair. 
For  shame  now  steill  I  off  the  gait. 
For  Ihdit  Lb  my  yellow  hair. 

The  accession  of  James  Ylth  to  the  English 

throne  in  1603,  and  union  of  the  two  crown:*, 

»had  in  the  first  instance  an  unfitvoorabie  effect 
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on  the  cnHimtioD  <rf  Soottldi  literatan.  Ali 
though  that  monareh  himsnlf  iMTor  abandoned 
the  QM  of  hlB  mother  tongue,*  the  Scotch  lan- 
guage, no  longer  nnctioned  hf  the  authority  of 
a  court,  oeaaed  to  he  oied  in  literary  compo- 
sition by  writers  of  reputation,  and  the  leading 
poeti  of  the  country  came  to  cultivate  English 


*  James  Yiai  was  an  early  votary  of  the 
Muses.  In  1585,  he  printed  at  Edinburgh, 
"  The  Essayes  of  a  Prentice  in  the  divine  Art 
of  Foesie,"  to  which  he  aiBzed  "  Ane  Sehort 
Treatise  conteining  some  Beuiis  and  Oautelis, 
to  be  observit  and  esohewit  in  Scottis  Foesie." 
This  worli  was  published  when  he  was  scarcely 
nineteen,  and  is  on  the  whole  creditable  to  his 
talents.  In  1591,  he  produced  a  second  volume 
of  poems,  entitled  "  Poetical  Exercises."  His 
other  works  we  need  not  enumerate,  but  may 
only  remark  that  his  character  as  a  monarch 
seems  to  have  had  a  detrimental  influence  on  his 
character  as  an  author,  and  to  have  sunk  his 
writings  in  public  estimation  much  lower  than 
they  deserve.— 'It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  out 
of  the  six  Jameses  of  Scotland,  three  of  them 
(James  I.,  Y.,  and  YI.)  successfully  cultivated 
Scottish  poetry,  and  that  evei}  James  lY.,  who 
MX  at  Flodden-field,  [1018,]  was  not  only  a 
patron  of  the  poets,  hot  occasionally  tried 
his  hand  at  rhyme  himself.  James  I Y.  gave 
fl«quent  gratuities  to  Blind  Harry,  the  minstrel 
of  Wallace's  exploits,  as  may  be  seen  from  his 
treasurer's  accounts,  and  Dunbar  was  almost 
wholly  dependent  on  him.  The  latter  distin- 
guished poet  says,  that  his  "  nobill  king"  some- 
times answered  his  (Dunbar's)  petitions  in  verse, 
and  he  preserves  one  of  the  king's  answers  to  a 
supplication  which  he  had  presented,  in  the 
character  of  an  old  horse,  for  a  house  to  protect 
htm  from  the  cold  against  Christmas.  The 
king's  reply  was  as  follows  > 

"  After  our  vrrltings,  treasurer. 
Take  In  thie  grey  horse,  old  Dunbar, 
Wliich  in  my  ancht,  with  servkse  true. 
In  iyart,  changed  is  his  hue : 

Gar  house  him  now,  against  this  Yule, 
And  busk  him  like  a  bishop's  mule : 
For.  with  my  hand,  I  have  indost 
Top*/' 


in  Its  stead.  Wili.iaic  Alkxaitobii,  after* 
vnurds  EAai.  or  Stikliko,  [bom  1580;  died 
1640;  ]  Sis  Bobbkt  ATTomr,  secretary  to  Anne 
of  Denmark,  wifb  of  James  YI.  [born  1570;  died 
1638;]  and  Wxixiam  "DnvuMom  o»  Haw- 
THOBHSBM  [bom  1585;  died  1640;]  were  the 
most  dietlngnished  poets  of  Scotland  in  th* 
early  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  they 
all  wrote  in  EngHdi,  and  thdr  language  is  re- 
markably free  from  indications  of  their  native 
country.  A  song  attributed  to  Aytoun,  though 
not  on  very  good  grounds,  b^inning, 

"  I  do  confess  thou'rt  smooth  and  fkir," 

Bums  adopted,  by  giving  it  what  he  calls  "  » 
Soots  dress,"  but  be  was  not  successfiil  in  this 
instance,  and  we  have  not  noade  room  for  the 
changeling  in  this  collection.  Aiexasder  and 
Drammond  (who  were  intimate  friends)  both 
excelled  in  the  Sonnet:  the  latter,  indeed,  is 
scarcely  surpassed  in  that  spedes  of  composition 
by  any  succeeding  poet,  whether  as  regards  har- 
mony, degance,  or  sentiment.  A  number  of 
Scotsmen  at  this  period  also  gave  themselves  to 
the  cultivation  of  Latin  poetry,  which  they  pro- 
secuted with  great  success,  and  a  colleotion  of 
their  productions  was  published  under  the  title 
of  Ddieim  Pottarum  Scotomm,  a  work  vrtdch  Dr 
Samuel  Johnson,  notwithstanding  his  pr^udiees 
regarding  the  attainments  of  the  Scotch  in  classi- 
cal learning,  said  "  would  have  done  honour  to 
any  nation."  But  although  the  educated  classes 
in  Scotland  were  thus  for  a  time  estranged  fr<om 
their  native  language,  *'  the  ancient  spirit  was 
not  dead,"  and  the  national  Muse  of  the  coon- 
tiy  still  held  its  supremacy  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  To  the  seventeenth  eentniy,  indeed,  be- 
long many  of  oar  best  charaeteristto  old  soags, 
such  as  "Maggie's  Tocher,"  "Todlen  hame," 
"  Andro  and  his  Cutty  Gun,"  *'  Jocky  Ibu,  Jen- 
ny Ciin,"  "The  Bwe-budits,"  "Jocky  said  to 
Jenny,"  "  Muiriand  Willie,**  "  Katberiae 
MOgie,"  "Auld  Bob  Morris,"  "  In  January  tost," 
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••Ktjncy'ttc  the  greenwood  gaae,"  "TheOarl^ 
be  cam*  o'er  tha  craft,"  "  The  auld  Gademan/' 
"  Althpogh  I  be  but  a  ooontrjr  law,"  "  The 
terriiv  of  the  door,"  *'  Ower  the  httle  and  fkr 
away,' '  "  If  7  jo  Janet,"  "  Sae  meny  at  we  twa 
ha'e  beeiv^  "  Kind  Bobin  lo'ee  me,"  "  Norland 
Jocky  and  Southland  Jenny,"  "  Etiariek  Banks," 
4rc  Begardfaig  the  anthonihip  of  these  eongi, 
tMt  the  ftdnteet  trace  remains :  Whether  they 
emnnstwl  flrom  tiie  oot  tA  the  peasant  or  the 
hall  of  the  peer^whether  they  were  the  prodac> 
tiona  of  sun-burned  labour  or  lettered  ease— of 
aetors  hi  tiw  rural  scenes  described  or  mere 
lookers  on — can  now  only  be  made  matter  of 
speeolation ;  but  it  Is  pleasing  to  reflect,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  ciTil  and  religions  wars 
which  oonvolsed  the  country  during  the  greater 
portion  of  this  centuiy,  diriding  society  into 
the  extremes  of  libertinism  and  flmatioism,  the 
Lyre  of  Scotland  was  not  suffered  to  stand  all 
untondied,— that  still  some  ITnknown  Minstrels 
ttred,  able  to  stir  its  strings  into  deepest  pathos 
or  wildest  humour,  and  to  make  its  strains 
heard  not  only  above  the  lleroe  clamour  of  party 
stmg{^,  but  even  amid  the  gkwm  that  brooded 
over  a  persecuted  people. 

Of  the  names  belonging  to  the  serenteenth 
century  as  Soottiah  song>writers,  we  can  only 
mention  four,— Francis  Bemple  of  Beltrees,— 
Lord  Tester,— Lady  Grisxel  BallUe,  and  Lady 
Wardlaw.  Sbmplb  is  the  reputed  author  of 
"  The  Kythsome  Bridal"  (p.  99),  "  She  rose  and 
let  me  in"  (p.  S44),  and  "  Maggie  Lauder,"  (p. 
909).  Notices  of  him  and  of  his  claims  will  be 
fkmnd  appended  to  the  respectiTC  songs  here 
H>ecified.  Lobs  Tbstxb,  afterwards  Marquis 
or  Tweeddale,  who  died  in  1718,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  original  words 
"Tweedside."  An  aoeoaat  of  him  will  be  found 
at  p.  449,  where  the  song  is  given.  Ladt  Gb»- 
xBi.  Bailub  was  the  authoress  of  the  exquisite 
•DDg, "  Wets  nae  my  heart  lidit  I  wad  die,* 
tp,  286),  and  Laot  Wajrdiaw,  the  repnted 


authoress  of  "  Hardyknute,"  is  ano  now  wts- 
peoted  of  having  written  one  or  two  of  our 
finest  baUads,  viz.  ''Sir  Patrick  Spens"  and 
"  Ga  Morloe."  Brief  notices  of  each  of  these 
ladies  will  be  found  respectively  at  pp.  135  and 
060. 

The  eighteenth  century  opened  ansplctously 
for  Scottish  song.  In  the  very  first  year  of  that 
century,  (1701,)  a  boy  of  fifteen  was  brought  by 
his  step-bther  from  the  wilds  of  Orawfurd-mulr 
to  Edinburgh,  and  apprenticed  to  a  wig-maker. 
This  boy  was  Allan  Bambat,  the  great  leader, 
so  to  speak,  of  modem  Scottish  poets,  and,  until 
the  di^B  of  Bums,  the  most  distioguished  name 
of  which  the  lyrical  muse  of  Scotland  oould 
boast.  Allan  was  bom  on  the  15th  October, 
1686,  at  the  village  of  Leadhills,  in  the  parish  of 
Crawftard-muir,  upper  ward  of  Lanarkshire,  an 
obscure  hamlet  on  th*  banks  of  Glengoner,  a 
stream  tributary  to  the  Clyde.  He  himself  thus 
describes  the  place  of  his  birth  »— 

"  orCrawAird-muir,  bom  in  Leadhill, 
Where  mineral  springs  Glengoner  fill 

Which  Joins  sweet  flowing  Clyde 
Between  auld  CrawfUrd-Lindsay's  towers. 
And  where  Deneetne  rapid  pours 

His  stream  through  Glotta's  tide^ 
Native  of  Clydesdale's  Upper  Ward, 
Bred  fifteen  summers  there,"  &o. 

His  fother  was  manager  of  the  lead  mines  in 
Orawftird>muir  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Hope- 
toon,  and  was  descended  from  a  branch  of  the 
Bamsays  of  Dalhonsie,  and  his  mother,  Altoe 
Bower,  vras  the  daughter  of  a  person  who  origi- 
nally came  ttom  Derbyshire  as  an  overseer  of 
the  mines.  Allan  lost  his  fkther  while  yet  a 
child,  and  his  mother  marrying  a  second  time, 
he  was  brought  up  under  the  eye  of  a  step> 
fhtlier,  who  seems  to  have  given  him  a  good 
education,  and  who,  as  we  have  said,  appren- 
ticed him  in  his  fifteenth  year  to  a  vrig-maker  in 
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Edinburgh.  In  thcwe  day*,  periwigs  were  in^ 
their  ftUlest  bloom— the  price  of  a  good  one, 
we  are  told,  ranging  firom  90  to  60  guineas;  but 
Allan  abandoned  the  flourishing  profession  for 
that  of  boolcseller,  a  few  years  after  his  ap- 
prenticeship was  past,  inclining  more,  as  he 
phrases  it  himself,  to  "line  the  inside  of  the 
pash"  than  to  "  theek  the  out.**  His  first  shop 
was  "  at  the  sign  of  the  Mercury,  opposite  to 
Kiddry's  Wynd,"  and  fh>m  this  place  his  early 
poetical  productions  emanated.  These  were 
printed,  as  they  were  written,  in  single  sheets 
or  half -sheets,  in  which  size  they  found  a  ready 
sale,  people  coming  to  the  habit  of  sending  their 
children  for  **  Allan  Bamsay's  last  piece."  In 
1716  he  published  an  edition  of  *'  Christ's  Kirk 
on  the  Green,"  with  an  additional  canto  of  his 
own.  A  second  edition  of  it  was  published  in 
1718,  with  a  third  canto  subjoined,  and  the 
whole  ran  through  five  editions.  The  estima- 
tion in  which  his  own  poems  were  held  led  him 
to  make  a  collection  of  them,  which  appeared  in 
i;^,  4to,  and  which  was  so  liberally  subscribed 
for  that  the  poet  is  said  to  have  realized  firom  it 
400  guineas.  The  specimens  of  song-writing 
which  he  had  given  to  the  public  having  been 
warmly  received,  he  was  led  in  1731  to  publish 
the  first  volume  of  his  collection  of  songs  so  often 
adverted  to  in  this  work'—"  The  Tea-Table  Mis- 
cellany." Other  three  volumes  fbllowed,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  this  Miscellany  ran 
through  no  less  than  twelve  editions.  In  the 
same  year  (1734)  he  published  "  The  Evergreen, 
being  a  collection  of  Scots  poems  wrote  by  the 
Ingenious  before  1600,"  3  vols.  Most  of  these 
were  from  the  Bannatyne  MS.  in  the  Advo> 
eates'  Library :  but  one  piece  of  great  power  and 
beauty,  entitled  "  The  Vision,"  a  political  alle- 
gory displaying  Jasobitical  tendencies,  which  he 
gives  as  an  old  production,  was  his  own  compo< 
.  sition.  In  1736,  he  published  his  celebrated 
"  Gentie  Shepherd."  Four  years  before  this,  he 
had  Israad  a  pastoral  sketoh  under  the  title  of 


Fatie  and  Roger,"  which  in  17SS  was  fbUowMl 
f  a  sequel  under  that  of  "  Jenny  and  Megg>  ■" 
These  sketches  were  so  much  approved  of  by  hta 
friends,  that  he  was  induced  to  extend  them  to 
the  form  of  a  regular  drama,  which  was  entba- 
siastically  received  by  his  countrymetk  and  the 
popularity  of  which  beoame  unbounded.  Its 
truth  as  a  picture  of  national  manners  was  at 
once  recognized  by  high  and  low;  and  al- 
though the  people  of  Scotland  entertained  at 
this  time  a  stern  prcgndloe  against  dramatic  re- 
presentations, they  made  an  exception  in  fevour 
of  "  The  Gentie  Shepherd ;"  and  over  the  whole 
country— in  the  lidrd's  hall,  the  fermer's  bam, 
and  the  village  inn,— the  piece  was  performed, 
or  portions  of  it  attempted,  by  amateur  actors  of 
aU  ranks,  "gentie  and  semple"  often  combining 
together  in  its  exhibition,  and  enacting  it  in  a 
style  which  was  said  to  far  surpass  the  attempts 
of  regular  Thespians.  Indeed,  the  popularity  of 
"  The  Gentie  Shepherd"  penetrated  at  one  time 
into  the  obtosest  sections  of  society ;  and  among 
the  most  illiterate  hynds,  nay,  even  among  the 
serfe  of  the  coal-pit,  few  were  to  be  found  who 
could  not  repeat  large  "  blauds"  of  "  Patie  and 
Soger."  This  is  a  popularity  which  even  the 
poems  of  Bums  have  never  reached.* 


•  Of  late  years,  the  merits  of  *<  The  Gentie 
Shepherd"  have  come  to  be  discussed  in  some  of 
the  Magazines,  and  it  is  satisfectory  to  find  that 
Bamsay  has  found  an  able  eulogist  in  Leigh 
Hunt,  whose  scholarship  is  only  surpassed  by  his 
critical  acumen.  In  speaking  of  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  celebrated  Greek  pastoral 
writw,  Theocritus,  and  Bamsay,  Hunt  says,  the 
opening  line  of  one  of  the  latter's  songs  has 
more  passion  in  it  than  all  Theocritus.  The 
critic  alludes  to  the  song  b^lnning 

"  By  the  delidous  warmness  of  thy  mouth," 

see  p.  638.  The  estimate  which  Thomas  Camp- 
bell takes  of  "The  Gentie  Shepherd,"  in  his 
"  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets,"  is  so  true  in 
Itself,  and  so  finely  expressed,  that  we  cannot 
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y-  After  the  pabUcation  of  hi»  dmma,  BamiayAthe    heads   of  Ben    JonwA  and   Drummond 


removed  hie  shop  firom  Niddry  Street  to  the 
Luckenbooths,  and  instead  of  Mercury  adopted 


reflrmin  firom  quoting  it  here.    "  The  adinii«n  of 
the  Oentle  Shepherd,"  he  eays,  "roust  perhaps 
be   content  to  share  some  suspicion  of  na> 
tional  partiality,  while  they  do  Justice  to  their 
own  feeling  of  its  merit.    Yet,  as  this  drama 
is  a  picture  of  rustic  Scotland,  it  would  per- 
haps   be    saying   little   for  its  fidelity,   if  it 
yielded  no  more  agreeablenen  to  the  breast  of  a 
natlTe  than  he  could  expound  to  a  stranger  by 
the  strict  letter  of  criticism.    We  should  think 
the  painter  bad  finished  the  likeness  ot  a  mother 
very  indiflnently,  if  it  did  not  bring  home  to 
her  children  traits  of  Indefinable   expression 
which  had  escaped  every  eye  but  that  of  familiar 
affection.    Bamsay  had  not  the  force  of  Bums ; 
but,  neither,  in  just  proportion  to  his  merits  is 
be  likely  to  be  felt  by  an  English  reader.    The 
fire  of  Bums's  wit  and  passion  glows  through 
obeeure  dialect  by  its  confinement  to  short  and 
eonoenteated  bursts.    The  interest  which  Bam> 
say  excites  is  spread  over  a  long  poon,  delineat- 
ing manners  more  than  passions;  and  the  mind 
must  be  at  home  both  in  the  language  and 
manners,  to  appreciate  the  skill  and  oomlcaich- 
ness  with  which  he  has  heightened  the  display 
of  mstie  character  without  giving  it  vulgarity, 
and  refined  the  view  of  peasant  life  by  situations 
of  sweetness  and  tenderness,  without  departing 
in  the  least  degree  firom  iU  simpUcity.    The 
Gentle  Shepherd  stands  quite  apart  from  the 
general  pastoral  poetry  of  modem  Europe.    It 
has  no  satyrs,  nor  featureless  simpletons,  nor 
drowsy  and  still  landscapes  of  nature,  but  dis- 
tinct characters  and  amusing  incidents.    The 
principal  shepherd  never  speaks  out  of  oonsis- 
ten(7  with  the  habits  of  a  peasant:  but  he 
moves  in  that  sphere  with  such  a  manly  spirit, 
with  so  much  cheerfiil  sensibility  to  its  hum> 
ble  Joys,  with  noazlms  of  life  so  rational  and  in- 
dependent, and  with  an  ascendency  over  his 
felkm-swains  so  weU  maintained  by  his  force  of 
character,  that  if  we  could  suppose  the  paciflo 
seenes  of  the  drama  to  be  suddenly  changed  into 
situations  of  trouble  and  danger,  we  should,  in 
exact  consistency  with  our  former  Idea  of  him, 
expect  him  to  become  the  leader  of  the  peasants, 
and  the  TeU  ot  hie  native  hamlet.    Nor  is  the 


of  Hawthomden.  Here  also  he  commenced  a 
dreulating  library,  being  the  first  which  was 
established  in  Scotland.  In  17S8,  he  issued  a 
second  volume  of  poems,  which  was  equally 
successful  with  the  first,  and  his  fkme  extend- 
ing to  the  sister  kingdoms,  the  whole  of  his  poe- 
tical works  were  republished  by  the  London 
bookseUers  in  1781,  and  by  the  Dublin  booksel- 
lers in  1733.  Pope  was  a»  admhrer  of  "  The 
Gentie  Shepherd,"  and  Gay,  when  in  Scotland, 
was  a  firequent  lounger  In  Bamsay's  shop.*  By 
many  of  the  Scottish  nobUity  he  was  also  patro- 
nized, and  his  intercourse  with  the  distinguished 
men  of  the  day  was  extensive.  In  1730,  he  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  thirty  Cables,  after  which  he 
seems  to  have  discontinued  his  literary  efforts. 
In  1736,  he  built  at  his  own  expense  in  Oarrub- 
ber's  Close  the  first  theatre  erected  in  Scotland. 
The  act  for  licensing  the  stage,  however,  was 
passed  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  magis- 
trates of  Edinburgh  ordered  him  to  shut  up  the 
house.  By  this  speouUtion  he  lost  a  large  sum 
of  money.  About  174IB,  he  retired  ftrom  busi- 
ness, and  spent  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  hfe 
in  a  house  of  whimsical  oonstraotion,  which  he 
built  on  the  north  side  of  the  castie-hili  of 


ceived.  She  is  represented  like  himself,  as  ele- 
vated, by  a  fortunate  discovery,  fh>m  obscure  to 
opulent  life,  yet  as  equally  capable  of  being  the 
ornament  of  either.  A  Bichardson,  or  a  D'Arb- 
lay,  had  they  continued  her  history,  might  have 
heightened  the  portrait,  but  they  could  not  have 
altered  the  outiine.  Like  the  poetry  of  Tasso 
and  Ariosto,  that  of  the  Gentie  Shepherd  is  en- 
graven on  the  memory  of  iU  native  country.  Its 
verses  have  passed  into  proverbs ;  and  it  con- 
tinues to  be  the  delight  and  solace  of  the  pea- 
santry whom  it  describes." 

A  number  of  the  songs  in  Gay's  celebrated 
*•  Beggar's  Opera"  are  to  Scotch  tunes.  Gay  was 
patronised  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry,  by  whose  invitation  he  came  to  Scotland, 


and  retided  with  them  for  some  time  both  in 
of  his  mistress  less  beautifiUly  oon-MBdinborgb  andatDrumlanrig. 
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Edinburgh,  and  which  is  atill  disUngniihed  by  A 
the  name  of  Bamiay-garden.  He  died  on  the 
7th  of  January,  1758,  and  was  interred  in  the 
Grajr-fKars  church-yard.  In  a  memoir  append- 
ed to  a  collection  of  his  poems  published  at 
Glasgow  in  1797,  we  find  it  stated  that  Ramsay 
died  a  banlcrupt,  and  that  his  debts  were  after- 
wards paid  by  his  son,  Allan  Bamsay,  tlie  cele- 
brated portrait  painter.  This  in  some  measure 
eontradicU  the  usual  Tiew  giren  of  his  success  in 
life,  for  be  is  often  brought  forward  as  an  In- 
stance of  one  of  the  few  poets  upon  whom  For- 
tune (with  the  unhappy  exception  of  the  Car- 
rubber's  Close  playhouse)  uniformly  smiled,  and  | 
whoee  prudence  and  self-control  secured  a  mo- 
derate independence.  Are  we  to  understand, 
then,  that  even  Bamsay  did  not  escape  the  fate 
-which  is  too  readily  said  to  belong  to  the  poetic 
genius? 

In  the  Preface  to  the  Tea-Table  Miscellany, 
Bamsay  says,  that  a  number  of  the  songs  are 
partly  written  by  the  Kditor,  and  partly  "done 
by  iorm  ingenioui  young  gentlemen,  who  were  so 
well  pleased  with  his  undertaking  that  they 
generously  lent  him  their  asslstanoe."  Of  these 
"  young  gentlemen"  we  can  only  speolQr  four, 
namely,  Robert  Crawfurd,— William  Hamilton 
of  Gilbertfield,— William  Hamilton  of  Bangoor, 
—and  DaTid  Mallet.  In  the  present  collection 
no  less  than  ten  of  Cbawvobs's  songs  will  be 
found,  and  at  page  449  is  given,  in  the  note  to 
"  Tweedside,"  all  the  information  that  could  be 
gathered  concerning  this  beautiAil  song-writer, 
who  was  unfortunately  drowned  in  returning 
from  France  to  his  native  country  in  1732. 

AYiLLiAu  Hamilton  or  Qit.»suTrtsu>,  an 
esUte  in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow,  8  miles  to  the 
south-east,  was  a  contributor  to  Watson's  col- 
lection of  BcoU  Poems  (1706-1710,)  and  was 
therefore  Bamsay's  senior  in  the  poetic  field. 
Bamsay,  indeed,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  owns 
that  Hamilton's  verses  first  roused  his  aml>ition 
to  be  a  poet. 


"  When  I  begoDd  first  to  cnn  venr. 
And  could  your  "Ardria  Whins"   rebean*. 
When  bonnto  Hed(  ran  fhst  and  fierce. 
It  warm'd  my  breast; 
Then  emulation  did  me  pierce, 

Whllk  ne'er  since  oeas'd." 
Hamilton  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  holding 
a  oommission  in  Lord  Hyndfbrd's  regiment.^ 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  gay,  handsome  fol- 
low, of  ftank  and  Jovial  manners,  and  a  univer- 
sal Ikvoorite.    The  song  "  w;illie  was  a  wanton 
vrag,"  (page  SO,)  is  supposed  by  Mr  D.  Lalng  to 
be  a  production  of  his :  by  others,  he  is  gene- 
rally understood  to  be  only  the  suhject  of  the 
piece.    We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  him  being 
both  hero  and  author,  seeing  the  laudatory  way 
in  whidi  **  Wanton  WUlly"  is  ^oken  oL 
"  He  was  a  man  without  a  dag. 
His  heart  was  frank  without  a  fiaw,** 

and  other  encomiums,  would  oome  better  from 
another  hand  than  "  Wanton  WillyV  own. 
In  Bamsay's  poetical  works,  we  find, no  less 
than  "  Seven  Familiar  Epistles  that  passed  be- 
tween Lieutenant  Hamilton  and  the  author." 
Those  by  Hamilton,  we  think,  surpass  Bamsay's 
in  natural  ease  and  fluenqr :  he  seems,  indeed, 
I  to  be  the  fother  of  this  style  of  epistle- writing, 
'  which  has  been  so  much  indulged  in  by  all  suc- 
ceeding Scottish  poets,  and  by  none  more  so 
than  Bums.    Take  a  verse  or  two  of  Hamilton's 
first  Epistle  to  Ramsay  as  a  specimen : — 
"  O  Oun'd  and  celebrated  Allan  I 
Renowned  Bamsay,  canty  callan. 
There's  nowther  Highlandman  nor  Lallan, 

In  poetrie. 
But  may  as  soon  ding  down  Tamtallan 
▲s  matdi  wl'  thee. 


*  The  title  of  one  of  Hamilton *»  contributions 
to  Watsoat  collection. 

f  In  one  of  Mallet's  letters,  quoted  hereafter, 
we  find  him  called  CapMn  Hamilton,  so  that 
^  be  probaUy  fose  to  that  rank. 
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**  Wha  boords  wl'  thee  had  need  be  wary,    i  bleetfon,  Hamilton  ia  represented  to  have  po«- 


And  tear  wi'  skill  thy  thnut  to  pany. 
When  thou  oonaolta  thy  dictionary 

Of  ancient  words. 
Which  eome  from  thy  poetic  qoarry, 

Aa  sharp  at  aworde. 

'  Now  tho'  I  ahonld  baith  reel  and  rottle, 
A  nd  be  as  light  as  Aristotie, 
A  t  Edinburgh  we  sail  ha'e  a  bottle 

Of  reaming  claret, 
Gin  that  my  half-pay  siller  shottie 

Can  safely  spare  it. 

"  At  crambo  then  we'll  rack  our  brain, 
Prown  ilk  dull  care  and  aching  pain, 
Whilk  afken  does  our  spirits  drain 

Of  true  content; 
Wow,  wowl  but  we's  be  wonder  &in^ 

When  thus  acquaint." 

During  the  latter  years  of  hit  life,  Hamilton  re- 
sided at  Letterick  in  the  county  of  Lanark, 
where  he  died  in  1761,  at  a  Tery  advanced  age. 
He  was  author  of  the  metrical  "Life  of  Sir 
William  Wallace"  (from  Blind  Harry),  which 
enjoys  an  extensive  popularity  among  the  pea- 
santry of  Scotland,  and  to  which  we  have 
already  adverted  in  a  previous  page. 

William  Hamiltom  or  Banoour  was  a  poet 
of  a  very  difTerent  cast  flrom  Hamilton  of  Gil- 
bertfield,  being  distinguished  by  the  delicacy  of 
his  sentiments  and  the  refinement  of  his  taste. 
He  was  bom,  of  an  ancient  fhmily  in  Ayr- 
shire, in  1704,  and  received  a  classical  edu- 
cation. He  early  discovered  a  genius  for 
poetry,  and  wrote  a  number  of  pieces  which 
were  circulated  among  his  personal  friends.  A 
collection  of  these  was  first  published  at  Glas- 
gow in  1748,  without  his  knowledge  or  consent, 
he  being  at  that  time  abroad.  A  more  com- 
plete collection  was  published  firom  his  own 
USS.  at  Edinburgh  in  1760,  several  years  after 
his  death.    In  a  memoir  appended  to  this  col- 


sessed  the  social  virtues  in  an  eminent  degree, 
and  to  have  been  '*  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  a  fine  gentleman."  In  politics,  he  was  a 
keen  Jacobite,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebeUion  in  1746,  he  Joined  the  standard  of 
Prince  Charles,  and  celebrated  its  first  triumph 
in  an  Ode  on  the  battle  of  Gladsmnir.  After 
the  Hisastrous  affair  of  Culloden,  he,  like  his 
prince,  suffered  many  hardships  as  a  Aigitlve  in 
the  Highlands  before  he  finally  escaped  to 
France.  He  eventually,  however,  made  his 
peace  with  the  government,  and  came  home  to 
his  paternal  estate,  but  ill  health  obliged  him  to 
return  to  the  Continent,  where  he  continued 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Lyons,  in 
March,  1764.  His  body  was  brought  to  Scotland, 
and  interred  in  the  Abbey-church  of  Holyrood- 
boose.  Four  of  Hamilton  of  Bangour's  contri- 
butions to  the  Tea-Table  Misoelhmy  ai«  given  in 
this  work,  the  most  noted  of  which  is  hia 
'*  Braes  of  Yarrow,"  beginning, 

*'  Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonnie,  bonnie  bride," 

a  piece  written  professedly  "  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  ballad,"  but  which  bears  llttie  similitude 
to  that  class  of  compositions.  Its  many  beau- 
ties are  marred,  we  conceive,  by  the  perpetual 
"  iteration"  of  the  words,  to  which  even  a 
long  familiarity  will  scarcely  reconcile  the  ear. 
B».  gr. 

"  Lang  maun  she  weep,  lang  maun  »he,  maim 
the  weep, 
Lang  maun  the  weep  with  dule  and  sorrow, 
&e.,  &c. 

David  Mallbt  (originally  Malloch)  was  au- 
thor of  the  opening  verses  of  the  "  Birks  of  In- 
vermay,"  (seep.  47.)  and  also  of  the  well-known 
ballad  "  William  and  Margaret,"  (given  In  The 
Book  of  Scottish  Ballads,  p.  78).  He  belonged 
originally  to  Perthshire,  and  was  resident  in 
Edinburgh  when  the  Tea-Table  Miscellany  was 
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going  OB.    WhOe  itadjrlog  at  th*  Univcrritj^bed,  with  a  pardonable  feeling  of  nattonal  prldo^ 


(■: 


there,  he  obtained  a  tatonhip  in  the  ihinily  of 
the  Doke  of  Montroee,  throogh  whoee  inflnenoe 
ha  owed  much  of  hit  after<eaeoe«  in  life.  In 
London  he  mingled  with  the  moit  distlngniihed 
literati  of  the  day,  and  published  a  variety  of 
pieeea,  but  his  character  as  a  man  of  probity 
seems  to  haTe  been  defective,  and  his  name  in 
the  literary  histoiy  of  the  times  is  by  no  means 
a  cieditable  one.  He  died  in  1765.  In  one  of 
his  early  letters  to  a  Mend,  we  And  him  thus 
qieaking  of  Hamilton  of  Gilbertfleld  and  Bam- 
•ay.  "  I  saw  Captain  Hamilton  some  time  ago 
in  Edinburgh.  He  has  made  pablio  his  '  Life 
of  Wallace,'  and  at  the  same  time  so  sank  his 
eharacter  with  people  of  taste  ttiat  he  is  thought 
to  have  treated  his  hero  as  unmerdfhlly  as  did 
Bdwaid  of  old.  Tis  the  fhte  of  Wallace  to  be 
always  murdered.  Mr  Bamsay,  again,  aspires 
no  higher  tban  humble  sonnets*  at  present :  he 
has  published  several  collections  of  Scottish 
songs,  and  considerably  obliged  the  young  orea< 
tores  of  both  sexes.  Hit  mUeOtany  tonga  are 
tmrote  by  variotu  kandt.  Thttt  are  the  preaent 
emtertainmenit  in  town,"  In  Bamsay's  vmtka, 
we  find  an  Epistle  "  to  Mr  Darid  Malloch,  on 
his  departure  tnm.  Scotland,"  which  shows 
that  an  intimacy  existed  between  the  poet  and 
Manet. 

MaUet  enjoyed  the  frlendddp  of  his  distin 
guished  countryman.  Jambs  Tbomsok,  author 
of  "The  Seasons,"  [bom  1700;  died  1748.  J  two 
of  whose  songs  will  be  found  in  the  present  col' 
lection.  The  "  Masque  of  Alfred,"  in  which  the 
patriotic  ode  of  "  Rule  Britannia"  first  appear- 
ed, was  a  joint  production  of  both,  but  Thomson 
was  anther  oS  the  ode.    It  may  here  be  remark- 


•  SoMutt  used  to  be  a  term  allied  in  Soot- 
land  to  temgt.    Bums  represents  Tarn  o'Shan- 


*  Whylea  eroooing  o'er  an  auld  Boots  « 


that  the  two  most  popular  patriotic  pieces  In  the 
English  language  are  the  productions  of  Soots- 
men—'*  Bnle  Britannia**  by  Thomson,  and  "  Tc 
Mariners  of  England"  by  OampbeIl.t 

During  a  large  portion  of  the  last  century, 
Scottish  music  and  Scottish  song  were  much 
cnltiratsd  and  patronised  by  the  higher  drolee  of 
society,  and  at  feshionable  erening  parties  the 
simple  singing  of  Scottish  songs  often  formed  a 


» 


t  The  authorship  of  another  national  piece, 
the  King  or  Queen's  Anthem,  has  often  been 
made  a  subject  of  dispute,  but  recent  invetttga* 
tlons  have  pretty  satisfectorily  proren,  that 
Hbhst  Casst,  a  musician  by  profession  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  and,  if  we  mistake 
not,  of  Irish  extraction,  compoeed  both  the 
music  and  the  words.  Garey  was  author  and 
composer  of  "  Sally  in  our  Alley,"  and  otiier, 
though  less  popular,  songs.  He  dtod  by  hb  own 
hand  in  1743.  Edmund  Kean,  the  great  trage- 
dian, whoee  real  name  was  supposed  to  be 
Carey,  was  descended  fh>m  him.  The  most 
singular  point  in  the  history  of  the  National 
Anthem  is,  that  it  was  originaUy  a  secret  Jaco- 
bite eflbsion,  and  written,  shortiy  before  the  in- 
surrection of  1715,  to  welcome  the  Pretender. 
The  words  were,  of  course,  somewhat  diilierent 
from  what  they  now  are. 

"  Ood  save  great  Jamet  our  Ung,"  dm. 
"  Send  him  victorious 
Soon  to  reign  over  us,"  era. 

During  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the  piece  (which 
of  course  had  never  been  made  public  in  its  ori- 
ginal form)  was  altered  fbr  the  aoiMe  to 

"  God  save  great  Qtorgt  our  king,"  &c 

and  produced  with  immense  effect  in  the  London 
theatres.  Ever  since  it  has  been  the  established 
Royal  Anthem.  Many  years  later,  Henry 
Carey's  son  endeavoured  to  establish  his  iktbei's 
claim  to  the  authorship,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining a  pension,  but  being  obliged  to  suppress 
the  ihct  of  its  original  Jaoobitical  character,  he 
fldled  in  making  out  his  ease^  and  indeed  that 
necessity  was  the  cause  of  all  the  mystery  that 
hung  over  the  production. 
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biated  ooocert  room*  in  Edinbaigh,  Scottish 
melodies  were  greatly  in  deroand,  and  the  name 
or  Ferdinando  Tenducci,  a  celebrated  Italian 
singer,  wlio  established  himself  in  the  capital 
aboat  the  middle  of  the  century,  is  jet  remem- 
bered for  the  truth  and  exquisite  pathoe  with 
which  he  mng  some  of  our  best  lyrics.  About 
this  period,  it  was  the  ambition  of  many  mov- 
ing in  good  society  to  write  rerses  to  Scottish 
tunes,  and  ladiee,  as  well  as  gentlemen,  Tentur- 
•d  their  part.  In  particular,  we  may  mention 
Mas  CoosBOKK  and  Kiss  Jajib  Elliot,  the 
authoresses  of  the  two  sets  of  "The  Flowers  of 
the  Forest,"  given  at  p.  388.  It  is  not  very  well 
ascertained  which  of  the  sets  of  the  song  was 
first  written,  but  the  following  biographic  notices 
of  the  two  ladies,  which  we  find  in  Mr  David 
laing's  Appendix  to  Johnson's  Museum,  will 
dimbtless  interest  the  reader,  especially  as  they 
furnish  glimpses  of  Edinburgh  society  at  this 
period,  and  of  the  parents  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

"  Mas  OooKBoav  was  a  daughter  of  Bobert 
Btttherford  of  Femalee,  in  the  county  of  Sel- 
kltk,  and  bom  probably  about  1710  or  1712.  In 
1731  she  mazTied  Patrick  Oockbnm,  youngest 
son  of  Adam  Gockbum  of  Ormiston,  Lord  Jus- 
tlee-derk,  who  died  16th  of  April,  1786,  in  the 
7»th  year  of  his  age.  Patrick  was  admitted  ad- 
vocate, S7th  of  January,  1728 ;  but  died, '  after 
a  tedious  illnees,'  at  Musselburgh,  a9th  of  April, 
173S.  Her  pathetic  verses,  '  I've  seen  the  smil- 
ing of  fortune  beguiling,'  are  printed  in  '  The 
Lark,'  p.  87,  Edinburgh,  1765,  with  scmie  occa- 
sional variations.  She  survived  her  husband 
for  more  than  forty  years.  From  fiunily  inti- 
macy, this  lady  was  well  known  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  his  youth,  and  on  several  occasions  he 
has  mentioned  her  in  terms  of  great  regard. 
*  Even  at  an  age,'  he  says,  '  advanced  beyond 
the  usual  bounds  of  humanity,  she  retained  a ! 
play  of  hnagination,  and  an  activity  of  intellect,  | 
which  must  have  been  attractive  and  delightful ' 


At  Corri's  oele- Ain  youth,  but  were  almost  preternatural  at  her 


period  of  life.  Her  active  benevolence,  keeping 
pace  with  her  genius,  rendered  her  equally  an 
ohject  of  love  and  admiration.  The  Editor, 
who  knew  her  well,  takes  this  opportunity  of 
doing  justice  to  his  ownlMlings;  and  they  are  in 
uniw>n  with  those  of  all  who  knew  his  regretted 
friend.'  (Border  Minstrelsy,  vol.  ill.  p.  S38,  edit. 
1833.)  See  also  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  vuL  i. 
pp.  9.  86.  88,  97,  laS :  and  vol.  U.  p.  858. 

"  Sir  Walter  Scott  communicated  at  consider- 
able length  to  Mr  Bobert  COiambers,  when  pub- 
lishing his  '  Scottish  Songs,  in  1839,  his  perso- 
nal recollections  of  Mrs  Cockbum ;  and  these, 
as  possessed  of  more  than  common  interest,  are 
here  copied  firmn  the  prefluse  to  that  eollection. 

" '  Mrs  Oatherine  Cockburn,  authoress  of 
those  verses  to  the  tune  of  the  Flowers  of  the 
Forest,  which  begin, 

I've  seen  the  nailing  of  fortune  beguiling, 

was  daughter  to  Butheiford,  Esq.  of 

Faimalee  in  Selkirkshire.  A  turret  in  the  old 
house  of  Faimalee  Is  still  shown  as  the  place 
where  the  poem  was  written.  The  occasion  was 
a  calamitous  period  in  Selkirkshire,  or  Ettrick 
Forest,  when  no  fewer  than  seven  lairds  or  pro- 
prietors, men  of  ancient  flunily  and  inheritance, 
having  been  engaged  in  some  Imprudent  specu- 
lations, became  insolvent  in  one  year. 

Miss  0.  Butherford  was  married  to 
Gockbum,  son  of  Oockbum  of  Ormiston,  Lord 
Justice-Clerk  of  Scotland.  Mr  Oockbum  acted  as 
Commissioner  for  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  of  that 
day  i  and  being,  as  might  be  expected  from  his 
femily,  a  sincere  friend  to  the  Eevolution  and 
Protestant  succession,  he  used  his  interest  with 
his  principal  to  prevent  him  ttota.  joining  in  the 
intrigues  which  preceded  the  insurrection  of 
1745,  to  which  his  Grace  is  supposed  to  have 
had  a  strong  inclination. 

"<  Mrs  Oockbnm  was  herself  a  keen  Whig.  I 
remember  having  heard  repeated  a  parody  on 
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Prince  Charlei't  proclamation.  In  burlesque 
▼ene,  to  the  tune  of  "  Caout  the  Caldron."  In  I 
the  midit  of  the  siege  or  blockade  of  the  CaaUe 
of  Edinburgh,  the  carriage  in  which  Mrs  Cock- 
bum  was  returning  from  a  visit  to  Ravelstone, 
was  stopped  by  the  Highland  guard  at  the 
West  Port ;  and,  as  she  had  a  copy  of  the  parody 
about  her  person,  she  was  not  a  little  alarmed 
at  the  consequences ;  especially  as  the  officer 
talked  of  searching  the  carriage  fer  letters  and 
oomspondenoe  with  the  Whigs  in  the  dty. 
Fortunately,  the  arms  on  the  coach  were  re- 
cognized as  belonging  to  a  gentleman  fkvourable 
to  the  cause  of  the  Adventurer,  so  that  Mrs 
Cockbum  escaped,  with  the  caution  not  to 
carry  poUtical  squibs  about  her  person  in  fa- 
tore. 

"  '  Apparently,  she  was  fond  of  parody ;  as  I 
have  heard  a  very  clever  one  of  her  writing, 
upon  the  old  song,  "  Nancy's  to  the  greenwood 
gane."  The  occasion  of  her  writing  it,  was  the 
rtjection  of  her  brother's  hand  by  a  fltntastic 
young  lady  of  feshion.  The  first  verse  nui 
thus:— 

Nancy's  to  the  Assembly  gane. 

To  hear  the  fops  a'  chattering , 
And  Willie  he  has  followed  her. 
To  win  her  love  by  flattering. 
"  *  I  fhrther  remember  only  the  last  verse, 
which  describes  the  sort  of  exquisite  then  in 
fikshion  :— 

Wad  ye  ha'e  bonnie  Nancy  ? 
Na,  I'll  ha'e  ane  has  learned  to  fence. 

And  that  can  please  my  Ikney; 
Ane  that  can  flatter,  bow,  and  dance. 

And  make  love  to  the  ladies. 
That  kens  how  folk  behave  in  France, 
And's  bauld  amang  the  cadies.  * 

*  **  An  old-fiishioned  spedes  of  serviceable  at- 
tendants, between  the  street-porter  and  the  valet- 
de-pla««,  peculiar  to  Edinburgh.    Agieatnum- 


.4k    " '  Mrs  Cockbum  was   authoress  of  many 
other  littie  pieces,  particularly  a  set  <rf  toasU 
descriptive  of  some  of  her  firiends,  and  sent  to  a 
company  where  most  of  them  were  assembled. 
They  were  so  accurately  drawn,  that  each  was 
at  once  referred  to  the  person  characterised. 
One  runs  thus: — 
To  a  thing  tliat's  uncommon— a  youth  of  dis- 
cretion. 
Who,  though  vastly  handsome,  despises  flirta- 
tion; 
Is  the  friend  in  affliction,  the  soul  of  afRection, 
Who  may  hear  the  last  tramp  without  dread 
of  detection. 
This  was  written  for  my  fether,  then  a  young 
and  remarkably  handsome  man. 

The  intimacy  was  great  between  my  mo- 
ther and  Mrs  Cockbum.  She  resided  In  Crlch- 
ton  Street,  and,  my  father's  house  being  in 
George's  Square,  the  intercourse  of  that  day, 
which  was  of  a  very  close  and  unceremonious 
character,  was  constantly  maintained  with  little 
trouble.  My  mother  and  Mrs  Cockburn  were 
related,  in  what  degree  I  know  not,  but  suffi- 
ciently near  to  induce  Mrs  Cockbum  to  distin- 
guish her  in  her  will.  Mrs  Cockbum  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  an  only  son,  Patrick  Cock- 
bum, who  had  the  rank  of  Captain  in  the 
Dragoons,  several  years  before  her  own  death ; 
which  last  event  took  place  about  forty  years 
since. 

"  *Mrs  Cockbum  was  one  of  those  persons 
whose  talents  for  conversation  made  a  stronger 
impression  on  her  contemporaries,  than  her 
writings  can  be  expected  to  produce.  In  person 
and  features  she  somewhat  resembled  Queen 
Elisabeth;  but  the  nose  ^ii^  rather  more  aquiline. 
She  was  proud  of  her  auburn  hair,  which  re- 
nudned  unbleached  by  time,  even  when  she 


her  were  always  hanging  about  the  doors  of  th* 
Assembly  Booms.— CAomier*. 
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WM  upwards  of  ei^tjr  yean  <dd.  She  roaintidn-i 
ed  tbe  rank  in  the  locie^  of  Edinburgh,  which 
French  women  of  talents  osnaily  do  in  that  of 
Paris;  and  her  little  parlonr  used  to  assemble  a 
▼ei7  distinguished  and  accomplished  circle, 
among  whom  David  Hume«  John  Home,  Lord 
Munboddo,  and  many  other  men  of  name,  were 
frequently  to  be  found.  Her  CTening  parties 
were  Tery  frequent,  and  included  society  distin- 
guished both  for  condition  and  talents.  The 
petit  touptr  which  always  concluded  the  even- 
)ng,  was  Uke  that  of  Stella,  which  she  used  to 
.    quote  on  the  occasion  :— 

A  supper  like  her  mighty  self. 
Four  nothings  on  four  plates  of  delf. 
But  they  passed  off  more  gaily  than  many  cost- 
lier entertainments. 

"  'She  spolro  both  wittily  and  well,  and 
maintained  an  extensive  correspondence,  which, 
if  it  continues  to  exist,  must  contain  many 
things  highly  curious  and  interesting.  My  re> 
ooilection  is,  that  her  conversation  brought  her 
much  nearer  to  a  Frenchwcnnan  than  to  a  na- 
tive of  England;  and,  as  I  have  the  same  Im* 
presdon  with  respect  to  ladies  of  the  same 
period  and  the  same  rank  in  society,  I  am  apt 
to  think  that  the  vkiUi  comr  of  Edinburgh 
rather  resembled  that  of  Paris  than  that  of 
8t  James's;  and  particularly,  that  the  Scotch 
Imitated  the  Parisians  in  laying  aside  much  of 
the  expense  and  form  of  those  little  parties 
which  wit  and  good-humour  were  allowed  to 
supersede  all  occasion  of  display.  The  lodging 
where  Mrs  Oookbum  received  the  best  society  of 
her  time,  would  not  now  ofEar  accommodation 
to  a  very  inferior  person.' 

'*  It  will  be  remarked  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  sidled  Mrs  Oockbnm,  Mias  Cii<*«r<tM  Bather- 
ford  and  Mrs  Catktrin*  Oockbuzn.  From  the 
following  entry  of  her  marriage  in  the  Parish 
Bsgister  of  Ormiston,  it  is  certain  that  Sir 
Walter  was 


lath  March,  1731,  Mr  Patrick  Cockbum, 
Advocate,  in  this  parish,  and  Miss  Alison  Bu- 
therford,  in  tlM  Parish  of  Galashiels,  were  oou- 
traeted  in  order  to  marriage,  and  after  due  pro- 
clamation were  married.' 

Mrs  Alison  Cockbum  died  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  S4th  of  November,  17M. 

"  Mus  Jamb  SiiUOt  was  the  second  daughter 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Minto,  Bart.,  one  <tf  the 
Lords  of  Session,  ana  Lord  Justice-Clerk  (who 
died  16th  of  AprU,  1766,  aged  78),  and  Helen 
Stuart,  daughter  of  Sir  Bobert  Stuart  of  Allan- 
Lank.  She  was  bom  in  the  year  1737.  Her 
song,  '  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,'  is  said  to 
have  been  written  about  the  year  1766;  and 
when  first  published  it  pasted  as  an  old  ballad. 
In  Heid's  Collection  of  Scottish  Songs  and  Bal- 
lads, 1776,  and  in  other  copies,  both  Miss 
Elliot's  and  Mrs  Cockburn's  stausas  are  inoor- 
poratsd  as  part  of  a  long  narrative  ballad,  which 
begins. 

From  Spey  to  the  Border  was  peace  and  good 
order. 

The  sway  of  our  monarch  was  mild  as  the  May; 

Peace  he  adured,  which  Southrons  abhorred. 

Our  marches  they  plunder,  our  wardens  they 
slay. 

"  These  stansas  are  altogether  inferior,  and  of 
a  modem  cast;  and  it  may  safely  be  alleged 
that  neither  Miss  EUiot  nor  Mrs  Cockbura  had 
any  concern  in  writing  them.  Miss  Elliot's 
elegy  long  remidned  anonymous.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  printing  it,  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy. 
1808,  says,  '  The  following  well-known  and 
beantifol  stansas  were  composed,  many  years 
ago,  by  a  lady  of  femily  in  Boxburglidilre.  The 
manner  of  the  ancient  Minstrels  is  so  happily 
imitated,  that  it  required  the  most  positive  evi- 

I  dence  to  convince  the  Editor  that  the  song  was 
of  modem  date.* 
*'  For  many  years,  at  least  from  1788  to  1804, 

' '  Miss  EUiot  resided  in  Brown  Square,  Edin- 
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Imish;  but  the  died  at  her  brother,  Admind^OyttOTt,"  "  Okukr  WAtw,"  **  Leith  Baoet,** 


Bllioti  Mat,  at  Mount  Teviot,  Bozburghihire* 
on  th«  99th  of  March,  1806w» 

While  Soottiah  aong  was  thus  eultitrnted  and 
patronized  by  the  higher  olanes  of  societar  in 
Edinburgh,  a  young  Soottiah  poet  of  undoubted 
geniua,  and  whose  name  etandi  seoond  only  to 
Bums,  wai  euffered  to  waste  his  few  years  of 
manhood  as  copying  clerk  to  a  lawyer  in  that 
city,  at  a  small  weekly  pittance,  and  Anally  to 
perish,  with  all  his  senses  about  him,  in  the  dis- 
mal cell  of  an  old  mad-house  1  The  fiite  of 
Bobert  Bums  has  .been  much  and  justly  de- 
plored, but  that  of  his  great  precursor,  Bobbbt 
Fbboussok,  was  by  many  degrees  more  lamenta- 
bly unhappy.  He  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  of 
parents  who  originally  came  from  Aberdeen- 
shire, on  the  17th  October,  1760,  and  after  re- 
eelTing  a  good  elementary  education,  he  was,  in 
his  thirteenth  year,  entered  as  a  bursar  at  the 
university  of  St  And^ws,  with  an  ultimate 
Tiew  on  the  part  of  his  parents  to  the  derioal 
profession.  The  bursary,  or,  as  it  is  called  In 
England,  the  exhibition,  (an  endowment  by  a 
Mr  Ferguson  for  young  men  of  the  same  name) 
lasted  four  years,  and  on  its  expiration  the  poet 
quitted  St  Andrews,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh. 
His  Ikther  (who  ha<U>gM  the  situation  of  an  ac- 
countant to  the  British  Linen  Company)  was 
now  dead,  and  want  of  pecuniary  means  pro- 
bably prevented  Fergnssmi  from  prosecuting  his 
academical  career.  He  now  obtained  employ- 
roent  as  a  copyist  of  legal  papers,  and  conUnued 
at  this  drudgery  during  the  Ibw  short  years  of 
his  life,  relieving  his  mind,  however,  as  oppor- 
tunity oflbred,  by  the  composition  of  pleoes 
of  poetry,  which  were  regulariy  inserted  in  Bud- 
diman's  Weekly  Magasine,  and  attracted  a 
considerable  share  of  attention.  In  that  perio- 
dical first  q>peared  his  **  Farmer's  In^e"  (which 
gave  more  than  the  hint  to  Buna's  Cotter's 
iaturdiy  Night),  his 


and  other  pieces  remarkable  for  fedli^  of  versi- 
fleation,  humour,  and  vigorous  description.  In 
1773,  these  and  other  pieces  were  collected  into 
a  volume,  but  the  poet  did  not  realise  a 
shilling  by  the  publieation.  His  company,  how- 
ever, was  much  sought  after,  for,  like  Burns,  his 
conversational  powers  are  said  to  have  been 
even  more  captivating  than  hid  written  produc- 
tions. The  result  was  that  he  was  drawn  into 
diaaipated  company,  and  hia  conatitution,  wigi- 
nally  flur  from  atrong,  seriously  iivJured.  An  ac- 
cidental interview,  also,  which  he  had  with  the 
flunoua  Bible  annotator,  the  Bev.  JKihn  Brown  of 
Haddington,  threw  him  into  religioua  de^KMi* 
dency,  and  hla  disease  was  aggravated  by  a  fkil 
in  deecending  a  stair,  by  which  his  head  was 
seriously  cut,  and  his  mind  thrown  into  a  state 
of  delirium.  At  last,  his  reason  seemed  to  be 
in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  and  his  widowed 
mother,  with  whom  he  resided,  was  compelled 
to  assign  him  to  the  public  asylum,  which  then 
consisted  of  a  wretched  series  of  dens  near  the 
city  wail,  not  fit  for  the  confinement  of  wild 
beasts,  fkr  less  of  human  beings  labouring  under 
the  direst  of  calamities.  The  unfortunate  young 
man  had  often  feare^  that  this  would  be  his 
final  home:  at  the  moment  of  his  entrance,  a 
consciousness  of  where  he  was  broke  upon  his 
mind,  and  he  uttered  a  cry  of  despair,  which 
was  echoed  by  the  inmates  of  the  acyolning  eelU, 
and  thrilled  with  pity  and  hwrror  the  friends 
who  accompanied  him.  A  few  days  before  his 
dissolution,  his  reason  appears  to  have  entirely 
returned,  and  his  mother,  who  had  received  a 
remittance  from  her  elder  son,  Henry,  then  at 
sea,  was  preparing  to  have  him  removed  home, 
when  a  meaiage  was  brought  hw  that  Bobert 
was  no  more.  He  expired  in  Us  cell,  on  the 
16th  October,  177<  after  a  confinement  of  about 
two  months.  His  age  was  only  tmemiifjbmr 
yean.  Bom«,  as  is  well-known,  erected  a 
monoroent  over  his  grave  in  the  Oanongace 
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ehvrdijrwrd,  and  in  Us  works,  on  more  than  41^ 


one  oocaakm,  be  qieaks  of  him  with  aflsctionate 
enthuiiasm.    On  a  oogyot  FerguMon's  poems 
presented  to  a  young  lady,  he  says, 
'*  Onrse  on  nngrateftil  man  that  can  be  pleased. 
And  yet  can  starre  the  author  of  his  pleasure ! 
O  thou,  my  elder  brother  in  misfortune, 
^  flur  my  elder  lnt>ther  in  the  muses, 
Wifli  tears  I  pity  thy  unhappy  flute ! 
Why  Is  the  bard  unfitted  for  the  world, 
Tet  has  so  keen  a  relish  of  its  pleasures  ?** 

An  incident,  strikingly  illustratiTe  of  the  un- 
happy destiny  of  the  young  poet,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  honourable  esteem  in  whidi  he  was 
held  by  those  who  best  knew  him,  must  not  re- 
main nntfdd.  Shortly  after  his  death  a  letter 
came  fk«m  India  directed  to  him,  inclosing  a 
draught  for  one  hi^dred  pounds,  and  inTiting 
Um  thither,  where  a  lueratiTe  situation  was 
promised  him.  The  letter  and  draught  were  from 
aa  old  and  attadied  school-fellow,  a  Mr  Bomet, 
whose  name  deserres  to  be  for  erer  linked  with 
PeignsBon'B  fbr  this  act  of  munificent,  though 
fruitless,  generosity. 

No  authentic  portrsit  of  Fergutoon  exists;  but 
Us  personal  appearance  is  thus  described  by 
those  who  knew  him.  In  stature  he  was  alwut 
fire  teet  nine  inches,  slender  and  handsome. 
His  countenance  was  rather  efilsminate  when  in 
repose,  but  this  was  not  fSelt  when  he  was  ani- 
mated, and  bis  large  black  eyes  sparkled  with 
inteUgenoe.  His  eomplezion  was  uniformly 
pals  or  yellow,  and  betokened  delicate  health. 
His  forehead  was  elevkted,  and  he  wore  his  own 
fkir  Inown  hair,  with  a  long  massire  curl  on 
eaeh  dde  of  the  head,  terminating  in  a  queue, 
dnssed  with  a  black  wOk  ribbon.  He  was  noted 
for  the  gentleness  and  humanity  of  his  disposi- 
tion, and  is  said,  in  his  manners,  to  have  united 
the  sprightlineas  and  innocence  of  a  child  with 
the  knowledge  of  a  profbond  and  Judicious 


There  are  only  two  songs  in  the  present  eol- 
lection  with  the  name  of  BobertFerguason,  and 
we  doubt  if  one  of  them  ("  Hallow  Fair,"  pats 
100,)  was  really  written  by  him,  for  though  ge- 
nerally attributed  to  him,  we  do  not  find  it  in 
the  collected  editions  of  his  works.  Ferguaeon, 
indeed,  did  not  much  cultirate  the  lyrical  muse 
of  his  «ountry,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  as 
he  possessed  an  excellent  voice,  and  sung  bean- 
tiAilly.  When  labouring  under  insanity,  we  are 
told,  he  sometimes  burst  Ibrth  into  one  or  other 
of  his  IkTonrite  melodic*—"  The  Birts  of  Inver- 
may"  was  the  chief— and  oo  those  occasions,  ha 
is  said  to  haTs  executed  thmn  with  a  power  and 
pathos,  which  Ikr  surpassed  his  finest  exertions 
when  in  health,  and  invariably  moved  his  list- 
eners to  tears.* 

About  the  period  of  which  we  now  treat,  the 
North  of  Scotland  produced  at  least  four  song- 
writers, some  of  whose  pieces  have  been  emi- 
nently popular  and  still  retain  a  place  in  the 
collections.  We  name  them  in  the  order  of 
their  seniority :— Alexander  Boas,  Bev.  John 
Skinner,  Dr  Alexander  Geddea,  and  James 
Tytler. 

Az.sxAin>Ba  Boss  was  the  son  of  a  flumer  In 
the  parish  of  Kincardine  O'Neil,  Aberdeenshfare, 
where  he  was  bom  in  April,  1099.  He  received 
a  regular  clasdcal  education  at  the  Harisdial 
college  of  Aberdeen,  but  his  ambition  never 
seems  to  have  gone  beyond  that  of  a  parish 
scluMdmaster,  for  though  olfored  a  settlement  in 
the  church,  if  he  would  study  divinity,  he  de- 
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•  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  revivification  of 
family  likeness  and  fkmily  talent  in  an  after 
generation.  Fergusson's  eldest  sister  was  mar« 
rled  to  a  Mr  David  Inverarity,  a  cabinet-maker 
in  Edinburgh,  firom  whom  is  descended  the 
celebrated  vocalist.  Miss  Inverarity,  late  of 
Govent-Qarden  Theatre.  This  lady,  who  is  now 
married  and  retired  fh>m  the  stage,  is  grand- 
niece  to  the  poet,  and  is  said  to  bear  a  strilcing 
^resemblance  to  her  distinguiahed  relative. 
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elined  it  on  the  inod««t  plea  that  he  did  not  A 
tliink  himeelf  worthy  of  the  office  of  a  clergy- 
man. Be  taught  in  leveral  places,  till  he  was 
finally  aettled,  in  the  year  1782,  as  parochial 
•ehoolmaster  of  Loehka,  a  wild  and  thinly- 
peopled  pariah  in  the  very  heart  of  the  dram- 
plane,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  North 
Bak.  This  humble  but  onftil  eitnation  he 
held  till  his  death  on  the  flOth  of  May,  1784, 
a  period  of  not  less  than  fifty-two  years,  daring 
which  time  his  emoluments  did  not  ezoeed 
twenty  pounds  a  year,  ezclnsiTe  of  the  use  of  a 
glebe,  but  on  which  he  oontriTed  to  live,  with 
a  wilb  and  fkmily,  in  comfort  and  independence, 
and  is  described  by  Dr  Beattie,  who  knew  htm 
in  his  latter  days,  as  "  a  good-humoured,  sodal, 
happy,  old  -  man,  modest  without  olownish- 
ness,  and  lively  withuut  petulance."  Boss  had 
nearly  readied  the  patriarchal  age  of  seventy 
before  he  became  author.  In  1778  he  published 
at  Aberdeen,  "The  Fortunate  Shepherdess, a 
pastoral  tale  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  to  which 
are  added  a  few  songs."  The  stoiy  of  "  The 
Fortunate  Shephadess"  Is  very  ill-constracted 
and  extremely  unsatisfkotory  to  the  reader— 
(for  the  Jbrtutu  of  the  Shepherdess  consists  in 
being  wedded  to  a  wealthy  wooer,  not  in  ob- 
taining the  ol^eet  of  har  first  aflfeotion,  with 
wh<nn  she  had  q>eot  her  early  years)— bat  the 
poem  itself  abounds  in  many  descripttTC  beau- 
ties, and  is  still  popuhir  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. Of  Ross's  songs,  we  have  quoted  two  of 
his  best—"  The  Rock  and  the  wee  pickle  Tow," 
and  "  The  Bridal  o't."  The  first  is  a  universal 
favourite,  and  the  latter  deserves  to  be  preserved 
were  it  for  nothing  else  than  the  spirited  de- 
scriptk>n  of  Scotch  dancing  in  the  last  verse  :— 


"He 

And  loups  at  ilka  reesing  o't. 
And  claps  his  hands  firae  hough  to  hough. 

And  fkiris  aboot  the  ftexiags  ot  •" 


The  Rev.  Jenir  SKimrBii,  author  ot  *'  ToUoch- 
gomrn,"  and  other  admired  songs,  was  a  el«rgy- 
man  of  the  Scottish  episcopal  diurdi,  and  held 
the  charge  of  a  small  congregation  at  Longaide, 
near  Peterhead,  Aberdeenshire,  for  no  less  » 
period  than  sixty-five  years.  He  resided  in  a 
cottage  at  Linshart,  near  Longside,  where,  on  a 
scanty  income,  he  reared  a  large  fiunily,  and 
lived  to  see  his  eldest  son  ordained  bishop  over 
his  own  diocese.  He  was  author  of  an  Ecele- 
stestical  HUtory  of  ScoUand,  published  in  17U8. 
and  other  works  in  connection  with  his  profes- 
sion; but  his  name  will  probably  be  longest 
preserved  by  the  songs  he  wrote,  which  are  not 
many  in  namber,  bat  all  admirable  in  charac- 
ter. Their  titles  will  at  once  remind  the  reader 
how  ranch  is  doe  to  Skinner  as  a  song-writer  r— 
"  Tullochgonun,"  "  O  why  should  old  age  so 
much  wound  as,  O,"  "John  o'  Badenyon," 
"  The  Ewie  vri'  the  crooked  horn,"  "  Tone 
your  fiddles,"  and  "  Lliy  Liberty."  BUnner 
was  bom  at  BaUbnr,  in  the  parish  of  Birse, 
Aberdeenshire,  in  17S1,  and  died  in  1807.  Bams 
and  he  oorresponded,  bat  they  never  had  tlte 
fortune  to  meet  personally.* 


*  In  a  letter  f^«m  Bams  to  Skinner,  withoafe 
date,  but  written  from  Edinburgh  in  October, 
1787,  Bums  says,  *'  I  regret,  and  while  I  live  I 
shall  regret,  that,  when  I  was  in  the  north,  I 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  paying  a  younger  bro- 
ther's dutiflil  reqpect  to  the  author  of  the  best 
Scotch  song  Scotland  ever  saw—'  Tulloohgo- 
rum's  my  deUghtl'  The  worid  may  think 
slightly  of  the  craft  of  song-making,  if  tlicy 
please,  but,  as  Job  says,—'  0,  that  mine  adver- 
sary had  written  a  book  i'— let  them  try.  There 
is  a  certain  something  in  the  old  Scotch  songs, 
a  wild  happiness  of  thought  and  expression, 
which  peculiarly  marks  them,  not  only  f^om 
English  songs,  but  also  Arom  the  modem  eflbrts 
of  song-wrights,  in  oar  native  manner  and  bm- 
gnage.  Theonly  remains  of  this  enchantment, 
these  spells  of  the  imaglnatktn,  rest  with  you. 
Our  true  brother  Boss,  of  Lochlea,  was  likewise 
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well'^nown  longa  "  Lewie  Qctdon"  and  **  Tbe 
Wee  WlfiUe,"  waa  another  clerical  character  in 
the  north,  hat  he  belonged  to  the  Boman  Gatho- 
lio  ehnrch,  and  ofBdated  (br  many  year*  aa 
priest,  until  he  came  to  he  smpeoded  or  depoeed 
hj  hla  blihop  for  entertaining  oertain  liberal  no- 
tiont,  and  particnlarly  for  occasionally  attend- 
ing a  Protestant  house  of  worship.  He  Anally 
settled  in  London,  where  he  pablitbed  a  num- 
ber of  political  and  polemical  pamphlets,  his 
great  woric,  howerer,  being  an  English  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  upon  which  he  was  engaged 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  died  in  1809.  His  na- 
tive place  was  Banffthire,  where  he  was  bom 
in  1737. 

Of  jAun  TTTtBB,  the  author  of  "  Loch 
Krroch  side,"  *'  The  Bonnie  Bracket  Lassie," 
&&,  srme  account  will  be  found  in  the  intro- 
duetcny  notices  to  these  songs— (see  p.  S41  and 
970.)  Other  song-writers  belonging  to  about 
this  period  may  be  here  only  referred  to,  as 
brief  notices  of  them  are  glren  In  the  body  of  the 
present  collection,  and  their  importance  as  lyri- 
cal writers  does  not  demand  a  more  extended 
account.— Db  Austxit,  (p.  190.)  Est.  Da 
Blacklocx,  (p.  899.)  Sis  Jobm  Olbkk,  (p. 
178.)  William  Dodobok,  (p.  6.)  Sib  Giubbt 
Xlliot,  (p.  184.)  Libct.-Gbkuial  Sib  Habbt 
EasxiKB,  (p.  496.)  Hoir.  Amubbw  Bbskihb,  (p. 
449.)  BiOBABD  Hbwit,  (p.  176.)  Laut  Arh 
Livssat,  (p.  904.)  Bht.  Jobk  Looah,  (p.  899.) 
Jour  Low^  (p.  161.)  JoBir  M athb,  (p.  94.)  W. 
J.  IficxLF,  (p.  119.)  Sir.  Db  Jamxs  Mun- 
HBAP,  (p.  17.)  Ibabbi.  Faoam,  (p.  466.)  Adam 
Bkibtuio,  (p.  199.)  and  Bbt.  Db  Webstbb,  (p. 

lar.) 

We  now  «wach  the  era  of  Bobbbt  Bubus— the 
most  Toluminoos,  the  most  Tcrsatile,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  truest,  the  tenderest,  and 


'owTS  oannie'— a  wild  warlock— but  now  he 
lings  among  the  'sons  of  the  morning  ' " 


any  other  country  can  boast.  The  flrst  editioa 
of  Bums's  poems  was  published  in  1786,  and  he 
died  in  1796:  so  that  his  career  of  liring  Aune 
and  detraction— of  human  glory  and  abasement 
—of  extravagant  joy  and  profound  misery— of 
brilliant  hopes  and  dark  despairs  was  eompre- 
bended  within  the  limited  cycle  of  ten  years. 
He  was  bom  on  the  96th  of  January,  1799,  in  a 
cottage  situated  about  two  miles  to  tbe  south  of 
tbe  town  of  Ayr,  and  in  the  immediate  ridnity 
of  AUoway  kirk  and  the  Auld  Brig  of  Doon. 
Bis  Csther,  William  Bumess,  a  native  of  Kin- 
cardineshire, was  a  gardener  and  flurm  overseer, 
at  tbe  time  of  the  poet's  birth,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Mr  Ferguson  of  Doonholm ;  his  mother, 
Agnes  Brown,  was  the  daughter  of  Gilbert 
Brown,  &nner  of  Oralgenton,  in  the  parish  of 
Kirkoswald,  on  the  Carrick  ooast  of  Ayrshire. 
It  is  often  said,  that  the  child  partakes  more  of 
the  mother  than  the  fkther,  and  certainly  in 
many  eases  of  distinguished  men  the  mothers 
have  been  remarkable  for  superior  wit  or  judg- 
ment, but  as  a  general  rule  we  believe  that  the 
ofEipring  is  more  deeply  imbued  with  the  idio- 
syncrasy, mental  and  corporeal,  of  the  Ikther 
than  the  mother.  In  the  lower  animals  this  is 
prominentiy  the  case,  the  virtue  of  the  stock 
being  found  to  rest  almost  exclusively  in  the 
character  of  the  male  parent.  Bums,  however, 
resembled  his  mother  more  than  his  flather  in 
personal  aspect,  and  to  her  he  was  indebted  for 
his  earliest  knowledge  of  the  ballads  and  songs 
of  his  country.  It  to  gratiiying  to  know,  that 
she  lived  to  eqjoy  the  finite  of  hto  fhme :  her 
death  did  not  take  place  till  1890,  at  the  great 
age  of  eighty-eight.  The  childhood  of  Bums  up 
to  his  seventh  year  was  spent  where  he  was 
bora :  hut  in  1766,  the  fhther  Utvk  a  lease  of  the 
fkrm  of  Mount  Oliphant  in  the  neighbouriioad, 
and  here  the  poet  lived  till  hto  eighteenth  year, 
receiving  snatches  of  education  at  the  parish- 
wdhool  at  Dalrjmple,  about  three  miles  distant. 
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and  alM  privately  from  bit  fkthsr,  and  Mr  Mar- w  which  was  enaelly  Inroketi  off  at  the  iiutlgatioa 


doch,  a  teacher  by  ptoISemIoii  and  intimate 
fiiend  of  the  Ikmily ;  bat  the  fkr  greater  portion 
€t  hia  time  was  ooeapied  in  the  labour*  of  the 
tarn,  where,  long  before  he  reached  manhood, 
be  had  to  perform,  with  hia  Ikther  and  bro- 
ther Gilbert,  the  work  of  a  man.  Moant 
Oliphant,  owing  to  the  porer^  of  the  loil  and 
the  want  of  capital,  proved  a  rainooa  ■pecula- 
tion  ;  and  in  the  year  1777,  William  Bameas, 
availing  himaelf  of  abreakin  the  leaae,  removed 
to  Lochlea,  a  larger  and  better  fkrm,  about  ten 
milea  oS,  in  the  pariah  of  Tarbolton.*  Here 
Buma  mnained— (with  the  exception  of  a  sam> 
mer  q>ent  at  Kirkoawald,  vrith  the  view  of 
learning  menauration,  aorveying,  &c.,  at  a 
noted  aehool  there,f  and  aiz  montha  apent  in 
the  town  of  Irvine  in  1781,  where  he  made  an 
nnauteeaaflil  endeavoar  to  estobliah  himaelf  aa  a 
iiaz-dreaaer)— tiU  the  death  of  hia  Ikther  in  1784, 
when  he  and  hia  brother  Gilbert  took  th<  fimn 
of  Moaagiel,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maochline. 
Owing  to  late  apringa  and  fhwty  antumna,  the 
tillage  of  thla  turn  proved  alao  unfbrtanatej 
and  Buma,— who  by  this  time  had  fbrmed  a 
private  connection  with  Jean  Armour,  eqoiva- 
lent  in  Scotland  to  an  irregular  marriage,  but 


*  It  haa  often  atruck  na  aa  aingnlar,  that  peo- 
pie  should  manifest  so  much  interest  in  visiting 
the  cottage  where  Bums  merely  was  bom,  and 
at  the  same  time  betray  a  total  indifhrenoe  aa 
to  plaoea  with  which  he  had  a  much  deeper 
eonneetlon— the  placea,  namely,  where  the  beat 
yeara  of  hia  boyhood,  youth,  and  manhood  were 
spent— Mount  Oliphant  and  Lochlea. 

t  We  cannot  speak  as  to  the  fiict.  but  we 
think  it  not  unlikely  that  this  school  would  be 
taught  by  a  fiuned  arithmetician,  who  flourished 
in  Aynhire  at  this  time,  of  the  name  of  Halbert. 
Halbert  pnUiahed  in  1788  a  treatiae  on  Arith- 
metic, whidi  waa  eateemed  the  beat  in  Ite  day. 
We  have  seen  the  book,  and  among  the  liat  of 
aubaoribera  given  at  the  end,  we  found  the  fol> 
lowing  name :  "  Bobert  Buma  ^fPmrmunul-  ^ 


of  the  young  woman'a  porente,  notwithstanding 
t  she  had  presented  him  vrith  twins, — re- 
aolved  to  croaa  the  Atlantic,  and  try  hia  fortune 
in  Jamaica.  Before  doing  ao,*  he  waa  adviaed  by 
hia  fHend  and  landlord,  Gavin  Hamilton,  Esq., 
to  publish  a  collection  of  bis  poems;  and  tnox 
the  humble  printing-olBce  of  Johnnie  Wilson  In 
Kilmarnock  (upon  whom  the  epitaph  of  Hie 
Jaeet  Wte  JoknmU  waa  written.)  iaaued  the  flrat 
copiea  of  a  book,  which  waa  destined  to  make  a 
stronger  and  more  lasting  impression  on  the 
public  mind  than  any  other  single  work  of  ukk 
dera  days.  By  the  lUlmarooA  edition,  which 
consisted  of  800  copies,  the  poet  realised  about 
twenty  pounds,  and  out  of  that  sum  he  had  ae- 
tually  paid  nine  guineaaaa  ateenge  passage  money 
in  a  vessel  ttum.  the  Clyde  to  Jamaica,  when  tlM 
contento  of  a  letter  Itmn  Dr  Blackloek  of  Edin- 
burgh to  the  Bev.  Dr  Laurie  minister  of  Loa- 
don,  were  communicated  to  him,  which  opened 
new  protpecte  to  hia  ambition,  by  teatitying  the 
utmoat  confidence  that  a  new  edition  of  hia 
poema  publiahed  In  the  capital  vronld  meat 
with  univeraal  enoonragement.  On  the  Ihith  of 
this.  Bums  set  out  on  foot  for  Edinburgh  in  the 
end  of  November,  1788,  and  nXX  the  way,  he  tells 
us,  his  ears  were  ringing  vrith  the  old  doggerel  t 

"Aalcam  inbyGlen4>p, 
I  met  an  aged  woman; 

She  tauld  me  to  keep  up  my  heart, 
F«r  the  beat  of  my  days  were'coming.** 
Hia  reception  in  Edinburgh,  aeya  one  of  hia 
biographers,  "  waa  more  like  an  agreeable 
change  of  fortune  in  a  romance,  than  like  an 
event  in  ordinary  life.  Hia  company  waa  eveiy* 
where  aought  for;  and  it  waa  aoon  found  that 
the  admiration  which  hia  poetry  had  excited, 
waa  but  a  part  of  what  waa  due  to  the  general 
eminence  of  hia  mental  fiumltiea.  Hia  natural 
ekxiuenoe,  and  hia  warm  and  social  heart,  ex> 
,  ponding  under  the  inflaence  of  proqierity— 
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whicfa,  with  all  the  pride  of  feniu,  ntaiMd  a  Abe  threw  hiiuMlf  on  the  heathy  Kftt,  and  gave 


quick  and  Tenatile  empathy  with  CTevy  Tarie^ 
of  homan  <duuaeter— ^nade  him  equally 
Bating  in  the  moat  refined  and  oonTirial  eocie* 
ties.  For  a  white  he  reigned  the  fiuhion  and 
idol  of  hte  native  capital.- 

The  Kdinborgh  edition  of  Boms'e  poems  was 
laned  in  April,  1767,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Caledonian  Hunt— (a  patronage  obtained 
through  the  infloenee  of  the  earl  of  Olenoaim) — 
eadk  member  of  which  subscribed  for  at  least 
one  eopy  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea,  although  the 
selling  price  was  only  dz  shillings,  bat  many  of 
them  took  a  number  more,  and  it  Is  pleasing  to 
ebaerre  that  the  then  earl  of  EgUnton  stands 
highest  In  the  list  of  subscribers,  his  name  being 
down  tar  fbrty-two  eoi^es,  thus  erindng  that  he 
most  have  been  a  worthy  progenitor  of  the 
present  earl,  whose  generous  and  manly  conduct 
as  Ohainnan  at  the  great  Bums'  FestiTal,  held 
in  the  autumn  of  1841,  excited  the  admiration 
and  respeet  of  the  whole  country.  Bums  was 
now  enabled  to  gratify  a  wish  which  he  had 
long  cherished  of  Tisiting  the  more  remarkaUe 
plaeee  in  his  native  country;  and  in  the  oourse 
of  1787,  he  made  two  or  three  tours  of  conside- 
rabte  extent,  one  embracing  the  Borders  and 
sooth  of  Scotland,  and  others  embracing  the 
wntem  and  northern  Highlands.  In  his  but 
tour,  he  Tinted  Blair  Athol,  and  was  entertain- 
ed at  Athol  House  by  the  Duchess  of  Atho). 
Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Graham  of 
Kntiy,  who  ahortiy  afterwards  obtained  for 
in  the  excise,  and  proved 
irm  friend.  The  poet  spent 
two  days  at  Athol  Houie,  and  often  mentioned 
«bem  as  among  the  happiest  of  his  lifls.  The 
sarrounding  scenery  captivated  him.  Professor 
Walker,  then  a  tutor  in  the  flunily.  describing 
an  evening  walk  which  he  had  with  Burnt, 
■ajrs,  **  When  we  readied  a  rustic  hut  on  the 
river  TDt,  where  it  is  overhung  by  a  woody 
prsdploe,  from  whl«^  there  is  a  noble  waterfkll,. 


himself  up  to  a  tender,  abstracted,  and  volup- 
tuous enthusiasm  of  imagination.  It  was  with 
much  difflenlty  I  prevailed  on  him  to  quit  the 
spot,  and  to  be  introduced  in  proper  time  fbr 
supper."  The  curious  may  be  interested  to 
know,  that  this  very  epot  was  the  Ikvourite  one 
of  Queen  Yictoria  during  her  recent  so)oam 
ri844]  in  Bkdr  AUmI,  and  tiiat  she  almost 
daily  made  tengthened  visits  to  it.  Here,  then, 
a  happy  Iknoy  might  indulge  iteelf  in  tracing  a 
qrmpathy  of  tastes  between  the  Peasant  Poet  of 
Scotland  and  the  crowned  Queen  of  the  Empire, 
and  here  might  be  proved  the  truth  of  Shak- 
speare's  ennobling  axiom,— 

<*  One  touch  of  Nature  makes  the  whide 

workl  kin." 
In  the  spring  of  1788,  Bums  obtained  a  final 
settiement  with  his  publisher  (the  well-known 
BiOlle  Creedi  of  Edinburgh),  and  fbnnd  himsslf 
in  possession  of  about  five  hundred  pounds, 
after  deducting  all  his  previous  expenditure. 
Two  hundred  of  this  he  transmitted  to  his  bro> 
ther  Gilbert  at  Moasgiel,  with  whom  his  mother 
resided,  and  the  remainder  was  devoted  to  the 
stocking  of  the  fkrm  of  EUWand,  of  which  he 
had  obtained  a  favourable  lease  from  Mr  Miller 
of  Dalswinton,  the  earlleet  patron  of  eteani- 
boati.    Upon  this  fkrm,  which  is  finely  situated 
on  the  Nith,  about  eight  miles  above  Dumfries, 
he  entered  at  Whitsunday,  1788,  and,  as  soon    , 
fts  circumstances  permitted,  brought  home  Jean    , 
Armour  as  his  now  legally  married  wifb.  About    \ 
the  same  time,  he  received,  at  his  own  request, 
through  the  influence,  as  we  have  sidd,  of  Mr 
Graham  of   Fintry,  an    appointment  in  the 
Exclae,  and  was   non-.inated    fbr  the  district 
where  he  resided.     This  was  an  unfortunate 
combination  of  employments— farmer  and  ex- 
ciseman—And did  not  work  well.    The  flsrm,    ^ 
abandoned  chiefly  to  servants,  was  unproduc-   * 
tive :  and  after  holding  it  for  three  years  and  a 
half.  Bums  renounced  his  lease  of  XlUsland,  re- 
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moved  to  the  town  of  DomMes,  and  troited  A  adapting  anexoeptionaUe  ▼enet."  nji  tiia  Bct. 


wholly  for  aupport  to  his  salary  as  an  excise' 
man,  now  amounting  to  iE70  a  year.  Here  his 
facial  duties  could  generally  l>e  aooompUshed 
in  the  forenoon,  and  the  afternoons  were  too 
often  devoted  to  conTivial  enjoyment,  to  which 
his  ikme  as  a  poet  and  a  wit,  not  to  speak  of 
tne  social  habits  of  the  place  and  age,  especially 
eziMMed  him.  By  the  close  of  1795,  his  consti- 
tution—worn  with  early  toil,  tumultuous  pas- 
si<His,  worldly  cares,  and  late  ezcesaee,— began 
to  decline :  in  the  summer  of  1784{,  he  tried  the 
effects  of  sea-bathing  at  Brow,  on  the  Bolway 
Firth,  without  receiving  any  benefit;  and  in 
July  he  was  brought  home  in  a  small  spring 
cart,  with  an  access  of  fever,  which  terminated 
his  earthly  existence  on  the  XLst  of  that  month, 
before  he  had  completed  his  thirty-eighth  year. 
The  life  and  character  of  Bums  are  Cwniliar 
to  every  reader  in  Scotland  out  of  childhood, 
and  need  not  be  dwelt  on  here,  even  if  our 
limiu  permitted.  In  the  present  collection,  we 
have  given  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  of  his  songs  (either  entirely  his  or 
partly  his),  and  appended  to  many  of  these  will 
be  found,  notices  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  written,  their  sutiject^  date, 
time,  &C.  Bums  composed  few  songs  in  early 
life :  on  taming  to  tlte  first  Edinburgh  edition 
of  his  Poems,  we  And  only  nine  altogether,  and 
these  embrace,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
tluee  puerile  eflbrts,  all  that  he  had  written 
befbre  1786.  In  the  December  of  that  year,  be 
got  acquainted  with  James  Jonnson,  then  en- 
gaged in  bringing  out  the  "  Scots  Musical  Mu- 
seum," and  from  that  period  he  cultivated,  al- 
most too  exclusively,  the  lyrical  muse.  His 
original  contributions  to  the  Museum  were  not 
only  numerous,  but  during  the  progress  of  tiie 
work,  he  revised  and  amended  many  old  ditties 
that  had  become  too  coarse  for  modern  days, 
and  supplied  a  number  of  songs  and  melodies 
which  he  had  saved  flrom  oral  tradition.    "  By 


Hamilton  Paul, "  to  our  delightfhl  and  plaintive 
national  melodies,  by  substituting  deUoate  words 
fer  the  gross  ribaldry  of  the  forma  age,  and  by 
reforming  the  lieentious  charaelsr  of  the  Scot- 
tish ballad,  he  has  conferred  an  obligation  of  no 
ordinary  magnitude  on  his  native  land.  It  was 
truly  lamentable,  previous  to  the  epo<di  of  this 
reformation,  to  hear  songs,  stained  with  such 
indecencies  as  '  Dainty  Davie,'  '  Duncan  Gray/ 
'  Logan  Water,'  '  On  a  Bank  of  Flowers/ 
'  Down  the  Bum  Davie,'  *  She  rose  and  loot  me 
in'— sung  in  concert  by  young  men  and  maidens 
—but  Bums  by  the  changes  which  he  has  intro- 
duced has  furnished  the  lovers  of  harmony  with 
a  series  of  the  sweetest  lyrics  that  ever  appeared 
in  aoy  language,  which  chastity  herself  may 
read  without  inward  reproach,  and  modesty 
listen  to  without  a  blush." 

In  September,  179S,  Mr  George  Thonoson  of 
Edinburgh  commenced  the  publication  of  his 
"  Select  Melodies  of  Scotland/'  and  applied  to 
Bums  with  a  request  that  he  should  be  a  contri- 
butor to  the  work,  and  fhmish  a  certain  number 
of  new  songs  to  airs  which  he  would  point  ouC 
The  spirit  with  which  Bums  met  Mr  Thomson's 
request  is  well  known :  from  the  period  of  the 
application  till  his  death,  he  composed  a  large 
number  of  his  best  songs  for  the  collection, 
besides  giving  Thomson  the  privilege  <^  choos- 
ing from  Johnson's  Museum  any  which  he  liad 
contributed  to  that  work.  The  <*  Select  Melo- 
dies of  Scotland"  contain  in  all  above  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  of  Bums's  songs,  and  for  these 
he  r^eeted  any  pecuniary  remuneration,  until 
the  close  of  his  career,  when,  as  he  calls  it  him- 
self "  the  terrors  of  a  jail"  forced  him  to  beg 
a  remittance  of  five  pounds.  Into  the  history 
of  this  melancholy  matter,  we  cannot  here  enter, 
but  we  may  refer  to  what  is  said  on  the  sul^ect 
in  the  illustrated  edition  of  Bums  issued  by  the 
publishers  of  this  work. 
,     HacToa  Maombill  was  bom   oonsUeiably 
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anterior  to  Barns,  yet  his  chief  prodacttons  did  {» used,  one  would  be  led  to  ooaolude  flutt  the 


not  ai^ear  till  near  or  after  the  death  of  the 
latter.  He  was  descended  from  an  old  Highland 
family  in  Argyleshire,  but  bom  at  Bosebank, 
near  Roslin,  on  the  SSd  October,  1746.  His  &ther 
was  a  retired  eaptain  in  the  42d  regiment.  At 
the  age  ct  fourteen.  Hector  was  sent  to  a  rela- 
tion  in  Bristol,  who  despatdied  him  to  the 
West  Indies.  There  he  spent  several  years,  but 
on  his  retom  to  BeotlaDd,  be  again  took  to  a 
wandering  Ufi»— made  two  cruises  in  the  grand 
fleet  under  Kempenfelt,  and  afterwards  went  to 
India,  where  he  remained  three  years,  return- 
ing finally  to  Scotland,  and  settUng  himself  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling  on  a  small  an- 
nuity.  I  n  1796,  appeared  his  ebkS  poetical  work, 
"  Sootland's  Skaith.  or  the  History  of  Will  and 
Jean,"  which  was  followed  next  year  by  the  se- 
quel, *'  The  Waes  o'  War."  These  compositions 
had  an  immense  sale,  which  was  extended  be- 
yond perhaps  what  they  would  naturally  have 
oommanded,  by  benevolent  individuals  distri- 
buting copies  among  the  peasantry  as  a  check 
to  the  Indulgence  of  intemperance.  The  poet^ 
want  of  health  and  fortune,  however,  again 
drove  him  to  the  Wost  Indies,  where  he  met 
with  a  wealthy  Mend  who  settled  on  him  an 
annuity  of  jelOO,  which,  with  other  bequests, 
enaMed  him  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
and  tiie  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  a  state  of  eomparative  affluence  in  Edin- 
burgh. He  died  on  the  15th  March,  1818.  The 
songs  of  Macneill,  of  which  nine  will  be  found 
in  the  present  collection,  are  mostly  constructed 
in  the  form  of  dialogue  between  two  parties, 
and  evince  skill  in  the  management  of  the  story. 
But  in  several  cases  a  simplicity  is  affected 
which  amounts  to  mere  childishness,  and  abso- 
lutely repels  for  the  want  of  common  manliness 
of  expression.  This  is  especially  exemplified  in  his 
well-known  song,  "  My  boy  Tammy,"  (p.  474.) 
where  a  mother  interrogates  a  son  as  to  the  wife 
he  has  brought  home,  and,  from  the  language 


"  boy  Tammy"  had  not.  reached  the  era  of 
breeches,  and  that  his  bride  was  yet  in  her 
pinafwes. 

A  song-writer  embued  with  a  truer  simplicity 
than  Macneill,  and  higher  sentiment,  appear- 
ed In  the  person  of  Bobbbt  TAXMAaiLL,  the 
SOB  of  a  silk-gause  weaver  in  Paisley.  Robert 
was  bom  in  that  town  on  the  8d  of  June,  1774.* 
and  after  receiving  the  common  Mbool  edu- 
cation of  reading  and  writing,  was  ««nt  to 
the  lo<mi.  About  this  time,  the  wearing  of 
cotton  was  introduced  into  F^sleyi  and  the 
high  wages  realized  by  it,  induoed  parents  to 
teach  their  children  the  trade  at  an  early  age, 
so  that  their  apprenticeships  were  generally 
finished  by  the  time  they  reached  fifteen  or  six- 
teen. Tlie  flow  of  money,  which  persons  thus 
so  young  could  command  by  the  exerdse  of  a 
flourishing  handicraft,  led  to  the  early  marriages 
for  which  Paisley  has  been  noted;  and  no  town 
at  the  time  abounded  in  more  merrymakings,  or 
presented  a  mora  gay  and  thriring  oommunity. 
TannahiU  participated  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
time  and  place.  Dancing  parties  and  rural  ex- 
cursions were  frequent  among  the  young  people 
of  both  sexes,  and  in  these  he  often  Joined. 
He  then  formed  many  of  those  poetical  attach- 
ments, which  he  afterwards  celebrated  in  song. 
With  the  exception  of  two  years  of  his  youth 
spent  in  Bolton,  England,  where  he  was  em 
ployed  on  figured  loom-work,  Tannahili  resided 
all  his  days  in  his  native  town.  About  1803,  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  late  Mr  B.  A.  Smith,  a  gentiraoan  of  distin- 
guished talent  as  a  composer,  who  set  to  music 
and  arranged  some  of  his  finest  songs.    Be  also 

•  In  this  slight  notice  of  Tannahili,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  state,  that  we  abridge  from  a  memoir 
which  we  furnished  to  Chambers's  Lives  of  Emi- 
nent Scotsmen,  and  which  was  compiled  on  in- 
formation received  direct  flrom  the  poet's  rela- 
tives. 
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formed  an  intinuuiy  with  teveral  other  indi-4  r 
Tidual*  poneeaed  of  good  Judgment  in  musical 
matter*,  who  were  of  service  to  him  in  improv- 
ing his  taste  for  composition,  and  in  encourag- 
ing him  in  his  love  of  song.  Tlie  first  edition 
of  Ills  "  Poems  and  Songs"  appeared  in  the  year 
ISffT,  and  was  fitvourably  received  by  the  public. 
But  the  author  speedily  came  to  regret  that 
he  had  so  prematurely  given  it  to  the  world. 
Krrors  and  faults  he  now  detected  in  it,  which 
had  before  escaped  him,  and  he  began  assi- 
duously to  correct  and  r^-write  all  his  pieces, 
with  a  view  to  a  second  edition.  He  oontinued 
also  to  add  to  the  number  of  his  songs,  and  in 
these  reached  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  may  be  pronounced  to  be  the 
very  perfection  of  song-writing,  so  fitf  as  that 
oonsists  In  ^mple  and  natural  expression  of 
Ceelings  oonunon  to  all.  The  extensive  popu- 
larity which  th«;y  attained  indicates  how  uni- 
versally were  felt  and  understood  the  senti- 
ments which  they  recorded. 

But  his  celebrity  as  a  song-writer  brought  its 
annoyances,  and  the  sendtive  poet  fell  into  a 
eonflrmed  melancholy,  which  ended  in  mental 
aberration,  and  finally  suicide.  On  the  87th 
May,  1810,  he  was  found  drowned  in  a  pool  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paisley.  Previous  to  this  he  had 
destroyed  all  his  MS.  songs. 

Tannahill  was  small  in  stature,  and  in  man- 
ners diffident  almost  to  bashfulness.  In  his 
disposition  he  was  tender  and  humane,  and  ex- 
tremely attached  to  his  home,  his  kindred,  and 
hie  flriends.  His  life  was  simple  and  unvaried  in 
its  details,  but  even  the  uneventful  character  of 
bis  existence  renders  more  striking  and  more 
aflbeting  its  tragic  close. 

Of  his  songs  we  have  given  in  the  present  col- 
lection no  fewer  than  thirty.  They  are  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  elevation  and  tenderness 
of  sentiment,  richness  of  rural  imagery,  and 
simpUoity  of  diction.    The  lyre  of  Scotland,  in  .   . 


hand,  retained  its  native,  artless,  sweet,  and 
touching  notes,  and  the  hills  and  valleyB  of 
Scotland  xeoogniaed  and  welcomed  the  I>orio 
strain. 

With  Tannahill,  we  must  here  close  the  pre- 
sent sketch.  Of  some  of  his  contemporaries  or 
immediate  successors,  (Bichabd  Gau.,  Axxx^ 
WiLsov,  Sia  Albx.  B0SWBI.L,  BoBxax  Au.Air, 
&c.)  notices  will  be  found  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  to  which  the  Index  <tf  Authors  will  direct 
the  reader.  It  may  be  thought  that  we  should 
have  come  later  down  with  this  review,  and 
embraced  the  living  lyrists,  but  the  task,  we 
fear,  would  be  an  invidious  one,  and  would  re- 
quire, in  too  many  instances,  perhaps,  a  deli- 
cacy of  handling  that  would  interfere  with  the 
honesty  of  the  performance.  Four  names  mifl^t 
here  be  dwelt  upon,  without  this  objection,— 
for,  alas  I  we  can  no  longer  reckon  them  among 
our  living  lyrists,— Sib  Waltbb  Scott,  Thomas 
CAKPSBLb,  Jajcbs  Hooo,  and  Allav  Cmtiiufo- 
HAM.  But  to  mention  their  names  must  in 
this  place  be  held  sufficient :  to  go  brther  would 
require  limits  equal,  at  least,  to  those  which  we 
have  exhausted.  Soott  and  GampbeU— the 
latter  especiaily-Mnay  scarcely  be  classed,  strict- 
ly speaking,  as  writers  of  Secttuk  songs ;  yet  the 
Great  Novelist  has  left  a  numbw  of  spirited 
pieces  on  Scottish  suhleots,  and  GampbeU,  as  a 
lyrical  writer,  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
ancient  and  modem  poets.  The  songs  of  James 
Hogg  and  Allan  Ounnlngham,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  said  to  be  exclusively  Scottish  in 
sut^ject,  laftguage,  and  style ;  and,  coupling  their 
names  with  those  of  Bamsay  and  Bums,  we  feel 
that,  though  a  number  of  our  sougs  are  due  to 
the  educated  and  even  noUe  of  the  land,  the 
great  bulk  of  them  have  emanated  from  the 
people  themselves  whose  hearts  have  been 
stirred  by  them— the  peasant  and  artiaaa  of 
humble  life. 
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fTHtt  **flnt  of  •ongs,"  (at  Bnnu  calls  it)  was 
wnuen  by  the  Ber.  Jobk  Sieiimn,  in  tlie  liooae 
of  •  lady  named  Montgomery,  in  the  town  of 
KUon,  Aberdeenahira,  when  he  happened  to  be 
on  a  Tielt.  Tlie  lady  ia  aaid  to  bare  aaked  for  a 
•ong  after  dinner.  In  order  to  pat  a  atop  to  a 
ptditleal  diapute,  and  at  the  aame  time  to  hare 
CApaeiMl  smrpriae  that  the  fine  old  atrathapey, 
eaUed  Th»  Rea  qf  Tutioehgontm^  had  no  aM>ro- 
priate  worda  to  it.  On  thia  hint,  Mr.  Skinner 
prodaoed  the  preaent  aong,  and  it  waa  flrat  printed 
In  the  Bcota  Weelcly  Magaaine  for  April,  1776. 
Mr.  BUnner  waa  for  many  years  paator  of  the 
episeopRl  idiapel  at  Longride,  near  Peterhead, 
Aberdeenshire,  and  died  In  1807,  at  the  advanced 
aKeofeighty-alz.] 

Comb,  gl'e-a  a  sang,  Montgomery  cried. 
And  lay  yonr  diapatea  all  aside. 
What  dgnifleat  for  folka  to  chide 

For  wbat'a  been  done  before  them  ? 
Let  Whig  and  Toiy  all  agree. 
Whig  and  Tory,  Whig  and  Tory, 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  aO  agree. 

To  drop  their  Whig-mig-momm ; 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree. 
To  spend  the  night  hi  mirth  and  glee. 
And  cheerfli'  sing  alang  wi'  roe 

The  reel  of  TuOochgorum. 

O,  TuUochgorom's  my  delight. 

It  gars  us  a'  in  ane  unite. 

And  ony  snmph  that  keeps  up  spite. 

In  conseienoe  I  abhor  him. 
^  BIythe  and  merry  we's  be  a', 

Kythe  and  merry,  biythe  and  merry 
BIythe  and  merry  we's  be  a', 

And  mak'  a  cheerfd'  quorum. 


I 


niythe  and  mev^  we^  be  wf. 
As  lang  as  we  ha'e  breath  to  draw. 
And  danoe,  tlU  we  be  like  to  fh'. 
The  red  of  TuUoehgoram. 

There  needa  na'  be  see  great  a  phraiea, 
Wi'  dringing  dull  Italian  lays, 
I  wadna  gi'e  our  ahi  strathq>eys. 

For  half  a  hundred  score  o"sin. 
They're  dooffand  dowie  at  the  best, 
Boufrand  dowle,  douffand  dowie. 
They're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  beat, 

Wi'  a'  their  Tarlonun. 
They're  doulfand  dowie  at  the  beat. 
Their  allegros,  and  a'  the  rest. 
They  oanna  please  a  Highland  tnstk, 
Oompar'd  wl'  Tullochg(»um. 

Let  waridly  minds  themsetres  oppmv 
Wi'  (bars  of  want,  and  double  oeas, 
And  suUeo  sots  themselrea  dlatreaii 

Wl'  keeping  up  deooram. 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit. 
Boor  and  sulky,  aour  and  aulky, 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit. 

Like  anld  Philoeophorum  ? 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit, 
Wi'  neither  aanae,  nor  mirth,  nor  wtt, 
Kor  ever  riae  to  ahake  a  fit 

At  the  reel  of  TuUochgorum  ? 

May  choicest  UesaingB  stiU  attund 
Each  honest  open>hearted  fiiend. 
And  oatan  and  quiet  be  his  end. 

And  a'  that's  good  watch  o'er  him ! 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  k>t. 
Peace  and  pten^,  peace  and  ploity. 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  hia  lot. 

And  dainties  a  great  atmeo'iem  j 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  hia  lot, 
Unstain'd  by  any  vicious  blot! 
And  may  he  never  want  a  groa' 

That's  fbnd  of  TuUochgorum 
A 
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But  for  the  dirty,  &wning  fool, 
'Who  wants  to  be  opprenion't  tool. 
May  envy  gnaw  hit  rotten  aonl. 

And  diwontent  deronr  him! 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 
I>ool  and  sorrow,  dool  and  scNrrow, 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  diance. 

And  nane  say,  Wae's  me  for  'hn  < 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance. 
And  a'  the  ills  that  come  ftae  France, 
Whae'er  he  be,  that  wipna  dance 

The  reel  of  Tollochgorum ! 


lEttrUft  ^SivJk%. 


[This  fiiTourite  old  song  is  of  unlcnown  antl< 
'  qui^  and  authorship.  It  appears  in  the  Tea 
Table  Miscellany,  (17U— 1733)  but  belongs  to 
ao  earlier  period  than  that.  The  Bttridi  is  a 
riTdt  in  Sdldrkshire,  but,  from  the  allusions  of 
^  the  song,  the  lover  of  the  nymph  seems  to  have 
resided  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Erne  in  Perthshire.] 

On  Ettriek  banks,  ae  simmer's  night, 

At  gloamin',  when  the  sheep  drave  hame, 
I  met  my  lassie,  bmw  and  tight. 

Gome  wading  barefoot  a'  her  I^ne. 
My  heart  grew  light;— I  ran,— I  flang 

My  arms  about  her  IBy  neck. 
And  kiss'd  and  dapp'd  her  there  fta'  !ang. 

My  words  they  were  na  monie  feck. 

I  said.  My  lassie,  will  ye  gang 

To  the  HIgUand  hills,  the  Bne  to  learn  ? 
I'll  gl'e  thee  baith  a  cow  and  ewe. 

When  ye  oome  to  the  brig  o'  Earn : 
At  LeUh  anid  meal  comes  fai,  neer  bsh. 

And  herrings  at  the  Broomielaw ; 
Cheer  up  yoor  heart,  my  bonnie  lass, 

There's  gear  to  win  ye  never  saw. 

A'  day  when  we  ha'e  wrought  eneogh. 

When  winter  frosts  and  snaw  begin 
Soon  ae  the  sun  gaes  west  the  loch. 

At  night  when  ye  sit  down  to  q>ln, 
111  screw  my  idpes,  and  play  aspring: 

And  thus  the  weaiy  night  will  end. 
Till  the  tender  kid  and  lamb-time  bring 

Our  pleasant  simmer  back  again. 
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Syne,  when  the  trees  are  in  their  bloom. 

And  gowans  glent  o'er  ilka  fiel', 
111  meet  my  lass  amang  the  broom. 

And  lead  you  to  my  simmer  diiei. 
Then,  flur  tn»  a'  their  soomfh'  din, 

That  mak'  the  kindly  heart  their  sport. 
We'll  laugh,  and  kiss,  and  dance,  and  sing. 

And  gar  the  langest  day  seem  short. 


rSF? e  Jim,  jS^at^tx. 


[Tnis  beautiftilly  simple  song  flnt  appeared  in 
Herd's  Collection,  1778.  Fraser,  a  hantbois  player 
in  Edinburgh,  aiid  aoqaateted  with  Boms,  dis- 
tinguidied  htanself  by  his  manner  of  playing  the 
air.  **  When  he  pbtys  it  slow,"  says  Burns,  "  he 
makes  it,  in  fiust,  the  language  of  despidr."  Fraser 
died  in  1826.] 

Snr  ye  Johnny  comln',  quo'  she, 

&aw  ye  Johnny  oomin*. 
Saw  ye  Johnny  corain',  quo'  she. 

Saw  ye  Johnny  comin ; 
Saw  ye  Johnny  oomin',  quo'  she. 

Saw  ye  Johnny  cmnln' ; 
Wi'  his  blue  bonnet  on  hte  head, 

AnCliie  doggie  rinnin',  quo'  slie. 

And  his  doggie  rinnin'  ? 

Fee  him,  ihther,  fte  him,  quo*  she. 

Fee  him,  fkther,  fee  him ; 
Fee  him,  Ikther,  fee  him,  quo*  she, 

|?te  him,  flUher,  fee  him; 
For  he  Is  a  gallant  lad, 

Andawed-doin'; 
And  a*  the  wark  about  the  house, 

Gaes  wi'  me  when  I  see  him,  quo'  «he, 

Wi'  me  when  I  see  him. 

What  will  I  do  wi'  him,  quo'  be. 

What  will  I  do  wi'  him? 
He's  ne'er  a  sark  upon  his  back. 

And  I  ha'e  nane  to  gl'e  him. 
I  ha'e  twa  sarks  into  my  Ust, 

And  ane  o'  them  I'll  gl'e  him ; 
And  fbr  a  merk  o'  mair  fee 

Dinna  stand  wl'  him,  quo'  she, 

Dinna  stand  wl'  him. 
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For  weel  do  I  lo'to  him,  quo'  she. 

Wed  do  1 10*6  him; 
For  'w«el  do  I  lo'e  him,  quo*  ihe. 

Wed  do  I  lo'e  him. 
O  fee  him,  UOier,  fee  him,  quo'  the. 

Tee  Urn,  fethar,  fee  htan; 
Bell  haod  the  pleagh,  thnah  in  the  barn. 

And  cnck  iri'  me  »t  e'en,  quo'  the. 

And  cnusk  wT  me  at  e'en. 


[Thm  hmnoroufl  and  onee  popniar  Mng  appears 
In  the  lint  edition  of  the  OrphMs  Galedoniui, 
along  with  the  moMe,  in  1785.  It  ia,  howerer, 
of  mnch  eariier  date,  ae  Bamatqr,  in  hie  Miaoellanjr, 
marka  it  ae  one,  eren  in  hie  day,  of  an  unknown 
age.  Gaj,  the  poet,  edeoted  the  air  (whieh  goes 
hj  the  name  of  Ntmey't  to  Hu  grtenrvood  gane, )  for 
one  of  his  eonge,  lieginning, 

"In  war  we've  nought  but  death  to  ibar."] 

'  JSamoy'*  to  the  greenwood  gane, 

*        To  hear  tlie  gowdspink  ohatfring. 
And  Willie  he  has  folloWd  her. 
To  gidn  her  lore  by  flatfring: 
But  a'  that  he  could  uy  or  do, 

She  geek'd  and  loomed  at  him; 
And  aye  wtien  he  began  to  woo, 
•  •  She  bade  him  mind  wha  gat  him. 

What  an*  you  at  my  dad,  quoth  he. 

My  minny,  or  my  auntie  ? 
With  erowdy-mowdy  they  fed  me, 

T^ngkale  and  ranty-tanty : 
With  bannocks  of  good  barley-meal. 

Of  thae  there  was  right  plenty. 
With  chi«>ped  KtotikM  fti'  butter'd  weel ; 

And  was  not  that  ri^t  dainty  ? 

Although  my  ftither  was  nae  laird, 

(Tis  daiBn  to  be  Taonty,) 
He  keepU  aye  a  good  kale  yard, 

A  ha'-hoose,  and  a  pantry ; 
A  guid  blne-bonnet  on  his  hrad. 

An  o'eclay  Iwat  his  oaigie ; 
^nd  aye  until  the  day  he  died 

He  tade  on  guid  shanlcs-naigie. 

J        Vow  wae  and  wonder  on  your  snout. 
Wad  ye  ha'e  txmnie  Kaocy  ? 
Wad  ye  compare  yoimd' to  me, 
A  docken  to  *  pansie  ?  i 


I  ha'e  a  wooer  o*  my  ain. 
They  ca'  him  soiq4e  Sandy, 

And  wed  I  wat  his  bonnie  mou' 
Is  sweet  like  sugar-candy. 

Wow,  Nancy,  what  needs  a'  this  din  r 

Do  I  no  ken  this  Sandy? 
I'm  sure  the  chief  o'  a'  his  kin 

Was  Bab  the  beggar  randy; 
His  minny  Meg  upo'  her  back 

Bare  bdth  him  and  his  billy; 
WiU  ye  compare  a  nasty  pack 

To  me,  your  winscmie  Willie  ? 

My  gutdier  left  a  good  braidsword, 

TlMogh  it  be  aold  and  rusty. 
Yet  ye  may  tak*  it  on  my  word. 

It  is  baith  stout  and  trusty ; 
And  if  I  «an  bat  get  it  drawn. 

Which  win  be  right  uneasy, 
I  sliaU  lay  baith  my  lugs  in  pawn. 

That  he  shaU  get  a  heety. 

Tlwn  Nancy  tum'd  her  round  about. 

And  said.  Did  Sandy  hear  ye, 
Ye  wadna  miss  to  get  a  dout; 

I  ken  he  disna  fear  you : 
Sae  baud  your  tongue  and  say  nae  mair. 

Set  swMwhere  else  your  fluicy-. 
For  as  tang's  Sandys  to  the  fore. 

Ye  never  shall  get  Nancy. 


®5f  Eea  M%. 


[Trb  first  two  stanzas  of  this  song  are  by  the 
ill-fiited  BoBBar  FBaoussoN:  the  others  are  by 
the  lateMr.  WiM.iAKBBiD,booksel]erinGlasgow, 
who  was  sometimes  fortunate  in  the  additlOM  be 
made  to  popular  ditties.] 

WiLi.  ye  gang  o'er  tlie  lee  rig, 

Hyahikinddedtrie,0; 
And  coddle  there  fli'  kindly, 

Wi'  me,  my  kind  dearie,  01 
At  thorny  bush,  or  biilwn  tree, 

Weni  daf^  and  never  woaiy.  O; 
Tbey^  seng  iU  een  ftae  you  and  me. 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O. 


i?VtCr^' 
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Nae  beirU  wl'  kent  or  coDy  there. 

Shall  erer  come  to  fear  ye,  O; 
But  laverocks  whistling  In  the  air 

Shan  woo,  like  me,  their  dearie,  O. 
While  ithen  herd  their  lambs  and  ewes, 

And  toll  tor  warld's  gear,  my  Jo, 
Upon  the  lee  my  pleasure  grows 

Wl'  the^  my  kind  dearie,  O. 

At  vioamin',  if  my  lane  I  be. 

Oh,  but  I'm  wondrous  eerie,  O ; 
And  mony  a  heavy  sigh  I  gi'e. 

When  absmt  frae  my  dearie,  O; 
But  seated  'neath  the  milk-white  thorn. 

In  er'nlng  ftdr  and  dearie,  O, 
Bmaptur'd,  a'  my  eares  I  soom. 

When  wi'  my  kind  dearie,  O. 

Whare  through  the  birin  the  bumie  rows. 

Aft  ha'e  I  sat  fti'  cheerie,  O, 
Upon  the  bonnie  greensward  howes, 

Wl*  thee,  my  kind  dearie,  O. 
iTe  ooorted  till  I've  heard  the  craw 

Of  honest  Ohantidleerie,  O, 
Yet  never  miss'd  my  deep  ava. 

Whan  wi'  my  kind  dearie,  O. 

For  though  the  night  were  ne'er  sae  dartt. 

And  I  were  ne'er  sae  weary,  O, 
I'd  meet  thee  on  the  lea  rig, 

Hyatai  kind  dearie,  O.  ' 
While  in  this  weaiy  warld  of  wae. 

This  wUdemess  sae  dreary,  0, 
What  makes  me  blythe,  and  keeps  me  sae? 

Tis  thee,  my  kind  dearie,  O. 


BiiDe  ^e  set. 


[This  lively  little  song  first  appeared  la  Herd's 
CoUecti<»,  1769.  Its  author  is  unknown.  Of  late 
years  Mr.  Maokay,  the  comedian,  has  been  Instru- 
mental in  rendering  it  a  general  fltvourite.  In 
the  editkm  of  Herd's  Oollection«  1776,  there  Is  a 
set  of  verses  to  the  same  tone,  written  by  Miss 
Janet  Graham,  and  entitled  The  Wayward  Wife.] 

Gm  I  bad  a  wee  house,  an'  a  canty  wee  Are, 
An'  a  bonnie  wee  wide  to  praise  and  admire, 
Wi'  a  bonnie  wee  yardie  aside  a  wee  bum, 
Farewoel  to  the  bodies  that  yanmer  and  mourn. 


Sae  bide  ye  yet,  an*  bide  ye  yet; 
Ye  Uttle  ken  what's  to  betide  ye  yet : 
Some  bonnie  wee  body  may  &'  to  my  lot. 
An'  111  aye  be  can<y  wi'  thlnkin'  o't. 

When  I  gang  a-fleld,  an'  oome  haroe  at  e'en, 
I'll  get  my  wee  wifle  fti'  neat  an'  fti'  dean, 
Wi'  a  bonnie  wee  balmie  upon  her  knee. 
That  'D  cry  papa  or  daddy  to  me. 
Sae  bide  ye  yet,  &c 

An'  if  there  should  ever  happen  to  be 
A  difbrenoe  atween  my  wee  wifle  and  me. 
In  hearlgr  good  humour,  altho"  she  be  teased, 
I'U  kiss  her  an'  dap  her  until  she  be  pleased. 
Sae  bide  ye  yet,  &c. 


5aonnU  ^^it^tg. 


[This  song  is  by  Allam  Bamsat.  It  was  pro- 
bably a  fltvourite  of  the  author^  as  it  is  placed 
first  in  his  Tea  Table  MisoeDany.] 

How  sweetly  smells  the  simmer  green ; 

Sweet  taste  the  peach  and  dieny ; 
Painting  and  order  please  our  een. 

And  claret  makes  us  merry: 
But  finest  ookrars,  fruito  and  flowers. 

And  wine,  though  I  be  thirsty. 
Lose  a'  their  duuus,  and  weaker  powers, 

Compar'd  wl'  those  of  Chirsty. 

When  wand'ring  o'er  the  floWty  park. 

No  natural  beauty  wanting; 
How  lightsome  ist  to  hear  the  lark. 

And  birds  in  concert  chanting ! 
But  if  my  Chirsty  tunes  her  voice, 

I'm  rapt  in  admiration; 
My  thoughto  wl'  ecstasies  r^foloe. 

And  diap  the  halU  e 


Whene'er  she  smiles  a  Undly  glance, 

I  take  the  happy  omen, 
I  And  afton  mint  to  make  advance. 

Hoping  she'll  prove  a  woman. 
But,  dubkws  of  my  ain  desert. 

My  sentimente  I  smother, 
Wi'  aeeret  sighs  I  vex  my  heart,  ■ 

For  fear  she  love  another. 
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^v  Thus  Mng  Mate  Edie  by  a  bora, 

'*  His  Chinty  did  o'er-hear  him ; 

She  doa^tna  let  her  lover  mourn ; 
^  But»  ere  he  witt,  drew  near  him. 

1  She  epak'  her  fltTour  wl'  a  kxdi, 

Whidi  left  nae  romn  to  doabt  her : 
He  wisely  this  ^rttite  minute  took, 
And  flang  his  arms  about  her. 

Hy  Ohhrs^ !  witness,  bonny  stream, 

Sle  Joys  fine  tears  arising ! 
I  wish  this  may  na  be  a  dream 
O  love  the  maist  surprising  I 
■  ,^         Time  was  too  paedous  now  fbr  tauk. 

This  point  of  a' his  wishes 
* '.  He  wad  na  wi'  set  speedaes  bank, 

W.  Butwair'dita'onMsses. 


[Tbu  song  is  the  i»oduotion  of  Bichakd  Oall, 

^  a  young  roan  vi^M>  was  brought  up  to  the  budness 

I  xof  a  compositor  in  Edinburgh,  but  who  died  in 

'  t>\9Si,  hi  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.    He  was 

'bom  at  Ltnkhoase  near  Dunbar.   After  his  death, 

'-'' a  eoUeoUoo  of  his  poetical  irieoee  was  published  by 

^Mesns.  Oliver  &  Boyd,  with  a  Memoir  by  the  Bev. 

'.}A]ex.  Stewart.] 


-,\ 


Tar  dieek  is  o'  the  rose's  hue. 
My  only  jo  and  dearie,  O ; 

Thy  neck  is  o*  the  sUler  dew 
Upon  the  bank  sae  bilerie,  O. 

Thy  teeth  are  o*  the  Ivocy ; 

O  sweet's  the  twinkle  o'  thine  ee: 

Nae  Joy,  nae  pleasure,  blinks  on  me. 
My  only  Jo  and  dearie,  O. 

The  birdie  rings  upon  the  thorn 
Its  sang  o'  Joy,  fti'  dieerie,  O, 


■V 


Nae  can  to  mak*  it  eerie,  O ; 
Ah!  little  kens  the  sangster  sweet 
Aught  o*  the  oare  I  ha'e  to  meet. 
That  gars  my  rastleei  boeom  beat. 

My  only  Jo  and  dearie,  O. 

^Vhen  we  were  baimies  on  yon  brae. 
And  youth  was  UinUn'  bonnie,  O, 

Aft  we  wad  dafTthe  lee-lang  day. 
Oar  Joys  fti'  sweet  and  monie,  O. 


Aft  I  wad  dtase  thee  o'e»  the  lee. 
And  round  about  the  thorny  tree; 
Or  pu'  the  wild  flowers  a'  f<n>  thee. 
My  only  Jo  and  dearie.  O. 

I  ha'e  a  wish  I  eanna  tine, 

'Mang  a'  the  eaies  that  grieve  me,  O, 
A  wish  than  thou  w«rt  ever  mine. 

And  never  mair  to  leave  me,  O ; 
Then  I  would  dawt  thee  night  and  day, 
Nae  ither  warldly  oare  I'd  ha'e. 
Till  life's  wann  stream  forgat  to  play. 

My  only  Jo  and  dearie,  O. 


SHlp  amang  gon  cltffg  totfejj. 


[Thb  composition  of  Mr.  William  Dudosor, 
((rften  by  mistake  called  Robert  Dudgeon)  the  son 
of  a  fkrmer  in  East  Lothian,  and  himself  an 
extensive  Ikrmer  tot  many  years  at  Preston,  in 
BerwiokshlrB.  He  died  In  October,  1B18,  aged 
about  sixty.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  Bums, 
on  his  Bonier  tour  In  May,  1787.  fell  in  with  him 
at  Benywell,  and  thus  records  his  opinion  of  tiim  i 
"Mr.  Dudgeon— a  poet  at  times— a  worthy  re- 
markable character— natural  penetration— a  grent 
deal  of  information,  some  genius,  and  extranie 
modesty."] 

Ur  amang  yon  ollfly  rocks. 

Sweetly  rings  the  rising  echo. 
To  the  maid  that  tends  the  goats. 
Lilting  o'er  her  native  notes. 

Hark,  she  sings,  "Young  Sandy's  kind. 
An'  he's  promis'd  aye  to  lo'e  me ; 

Here's  a  broach  I  ne'er  shall  tine, 

TUl  he's  feirly  married  to  me; 
Drive  away,  ye  drone.  Time, 
An'  bring  about  our  bridal  day. 

"Sandy  herds  a  flock  C  sheep, 
Aften  does  he  blaw  the  whistle. 
In  a  strain  sae  saftly  sweet, 
Ijtmmles  lisfning  danma  bleat. 
He's  as  fleet's  the  mountain  roe. 

Hardy  as  the  highland  heather. 
Wading  through  the  winter  snow. 
Keeping  aye  his  flodc  tORether; 
But  a  fdidd,  wi'  bare  houghs. 
He  braves  the  bleakest  norlan  blast. 


xT'^;;>>.  <  . 
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''  Ilrawly  am  he  dance  and  Mnf , 
Can^  glee  or  highland  cronacb ; 
None  can  ever  match  hia  flhig. 
At  a  reel,  or  round  a  ring; 
Wightly  can  he  wield  a  rung. 

In  a  brawl  he's  aj»  the  bangster : 
A'  hit  praiM  can  ne'er  be  rang 
By  the  langeet-winded  aangtter. 
Sanga  that  dng  o'  Sandy 
Seem  short,  tho'  they  were  e'er  lae  lang." 


'E^e  Wtltx  ^nh 


[Wb  give  here  two  Terslona  of  fhii  popular  eong 
—the  Ant,  that  which  appears  in  Johnson'* 
Museom,  and  which  was  altered  by  Bokms  from 
some  old  strain— the  second^  that  which  la  gene- 
rally sung  in  our  theatres.] 

'  Trbkb  grows  a  bonnle  brier  bush  in  onrkaD-yard, 
'  There  grows  a  bonnle  brier  bush  in  our  kail-yard ; 

And  below  the  bonnle  brier  bush  there's  a  hwaie 
and  a  lad. 

And  they're  busy,  bu^y  courting  in  our  kail-yard. 

Well  oonrt  nae  mair  below  the  buss  in  our  kail- 
yard, 
'   Well  court  nae  mafar  below  the  buss  in  our  kail- 
yard; 

Well  awa'  to  Athole's  green,  and  there  we'll  no 

WIULre  the  trees  and  the  branches  wUl  be  our  sate 
guard. 

Will  ye  go  to  the  dandn'  in  Carlyle's  ha'« 
Will  ye  go  to  the  dandn' 'in  Carlyle's  ha; 
There  Sandy  and  Nancy  I'm  sure  will  ding  them  a'? 
I  winna  gang  to  tha  dandn'  in  Oarlyle's-ha'. 

What  wil]  I  do  for  a  lad,  when  Sandy  gangs  awa'  7 
What  will  I  dtyfor  a  lad,  when  Sandy  gangs  awa'  ? 
I  win  awa'  to  Edinburgh  and  win  a  pennie  fee. 
And  see  an  onie  bonnie  lad  will  fimoy  me. 

He's  comin'  frae  tlie  North  that's  to  fitncy  me. 
He's  oomin'  frae  the  North  that's  to  fknoy  me ; 
A  feather  in  his  bonnet  and  a  ribbon  at  his  knee,  |) 
He's  a  bonnie,  bonnie  laddie  an  yon  be  he. 


^ 


[anotbkr  tkrsion.] 

"  TnaaK  growta  bonnie  brier  bush  in  oor  kail-yard. 
And  white  are  the  blossoms  ot  in  our  kail-yard  : 
Like  wee  bit  white  oockaods  fer  oar  kiyal  Hitfand 

lads; 
And  the  lasses  lo'e  tiie  bonnie  bush  in  our  kail- 
yard." 

"  But  were  they  a'  true  that  were  br  awa'  ? 
Oh !  were  they  a'  true  that  were  fer  awa'  ? 
They  drew  up  wl'  glaiket  EngUshoa  at  CazUsle  ha'. 
And  forgot  auld  frien's  when  fer  awa'." 

"YeH  come  nae  midr,  Jamie,  where  aft  you've 

been; 
Tell  oome  nae  mair,  Jamie,  to  Athole's  Green ; 
Ye  lo'ed  ower  weel  the  dandn'  at  Carlisle  ha'. 
And  (begot  the  Hldand  hills  that  were  fer  ana'."* 

"  He's  comin'  frae  the  North  that's  to  &n^  me. 
He's  comin'  tm»  the  North  that's  to  fency  me; 
A  feather  in  his  bonnet,  a  ribbon  at  his  Imee; 
He's  a  bonnie  Hidand  laddie,  and  yon  be  na  he.** 


[Thi  following  excellent  little  nursery  song  iu 
by  William  Mixj.Ba,  author  of  the  highly  popu- 
lar ditty  called  "  Wee  Willie  WlnUe,"  and  is 
here  printed  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Miller  is  a 
working  cabinet  turner  in  Glasgow.] 

Thb  moon  has  row'd  her  in  a  dood, 

Stravagin'  wuns  begin 
To  shoggle  and  shake  the  window  brods. 

Like  loons  that  wad  be  hi. 
Gae  whistle  a  tune  in  the  lum-head. 

Or  craik  in  saughen  tree; 
We're  thankfti'  for  a  code  hame, 

Sae  gree,  baimies,  gree. 

Though  gurlin'  wuns  may  blaely  blaw; 

Our  ronain'  fire  will  thow 
The  straggler's  taea,— and  keep  (b*  cosh 

My  tousle  taps-o'-tow. 
O,  wha  wad  enle  your  Icale,  my  baima^ 

Or  bake  your  bread  Uke  me, 
Ye'd  get  the  bit  frae  out  my  mouth, 

Sae  gree,  bairoies,  gree. 
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O'  iMdrnbood'i  lore  awa' ; 
Mind  how  ye  aleepit  dieek  to  cheek, 

Atween  me  and  the  wa' . 
(Io«r  ae  kind  arm  wae  owre  ye  baith— 

Bnt^tfyedlngree, 
Think  on  the  kindly  iowth'rin'  aoon', 

O,  gree,  bairnies,  gree. 

^f^exe  U5jf0  a  goung  la^^ie. 

[Thw  eong,  ao  fbToorably  known  to  the  pobUo 
through  the  ■<tifl4ng  of  Mr.  Templeton  and  other 
eminent  ToeaUatiy-is  the  production  of  JobmImLiAB. 
It  fliet  appeared,  aboat  fifteen  yean  ago,  in  aool- 
lection  of  pieoea  by  hhn,  entitled,  "May  Flowen; 
Poem*  and  Songt,  wnne  in  the  Scottish  Dialect." 
The  music  is  by  Joseph  de  Pinna.] 

THsas  Ures  a  young  laarie 

Far  down  yon  lang  glen; 
How  I  lo'e  that  faurie 

There^  nas  ane  can  ken ! 
O!  a  saint's  iUth  mag  vary, 

BatfiathflillUbe; 
For  weel  I  lo'e  Mary, 

An'  Mary  lo'es  me. 

Bed,  red  as  the  rowan 
'{  Her  smiling  wee  moa' ; 

An*  white  as  the  gowan 

Her  breast  and  her  brow ! 
Wi'afboto'alhtay 

She  links  o'Wtiie  lea; 
01  wed  I  lo'e  Maiy, 

An'  Mary  lo'es  me. 

She  dngs  sweet  as  onia 

Wee  bird  of  the  air, 
•  And  she's  blithe  as  she's  bonnie. 

She's  guid  as  she's  fkir; 
Like  a  lammle  sae  airy 

And  artless  is  sue, 
O I  weel  I  lo'e  Mary, 

And  Mary  lo'es  me  : 

Where  yon  tall  fbrest  tiromer. 

An'  lowly  broom  bowttr. 
To  the  sunshine  o*  stanmer 

Spread  Terdnrs  an'  flower ; 
Then,  when  ni^t  okmds  the  oary, 

DesMeherrUbe; 
For  wed  I  lo'e  Mary, 

And  Mary  lores  me. 


^      Bonnie  0i&x^  ^ag. 

[Tr«  author  of  this  song  is  Abchibau>  CaAw< 
roao.anatiTeof  Ayr.  It  originally  appeared  in 
the  Ayr  and  Wigtonshire  Courier,  and  was  after* 
wards  introduced  into  one  of  a  series  of  stories  by 
Mr.  Crawford,  published  at  Edinbur^,  in  18SS, 
under  the  title  of  "  Tales  of  my  Grandmother." 
The  composer  was  R.  A.  Smith.] 

»BoMNiB  Mary  Hay,  I  will  lo'e  thee  yet; 
For  thy  eye  is  the  slae,  and  thy  hair  is  the  Jet, 
The  snaw  is  thy  sldn,  and  the  rose  is  thy  cheek  t     > 
Oh !  bonnie  Mary  Hay,  I  will  lo'e  thee  yet. 

Bonnie  Mary  Hay,  will  you  gang  wi'  me. 
When  the  sun's  hi  the  west,  to  the  hawthorn  tree  ? 
To  the  hawthorn  teee  in  the  bonnie  berry  deu  ? 
And  I-U  tdl  you,  Maiy,  how  I  lo'e  you  then. 

Bonnie  Maiy  Hay,  it's  haliday  to  me. 
When  thou  art  coothie,  kind,  and  fhact 
There'k  naedouds  in  the  lift,  nor  stoims  in  the  sky. 
My  bonnia  Maiy  Hay,  wlien  thou  art  niglu 

Bonnie  Mary  Hay,  thou  maunna  say  me  nayi 
But  come  to  the  bow'r  by  the  hawthorn  brae, 
But  come  to  the  bow'r,  an'  I'U  tell  ye  a'  what's  true. 
How,  Maiy !  I  can  ne'er  lo'e  ane  but  you. 


iWg  toiU  f)a*  ta'en  tf)e  gee. 

[FiasT  printed  in  Herd's  Cdleetion,  1769.  The 
words  hare  been  se%  to  different  airs,  but  the  otIkI- 
nal  is  to  be  fimnd  in  GoWk  fifth  collection  of  Reels.] 

A  raiBxo  of  mine  came  here  yestreen* 

And  he  would  ha'e  me  down 
To  drink  a  bottle  of  ale  wi'  hira 

In  the  neist  burrows  town. 
But,  O !  indeed  it  was,  Sir, 

Sae  flu-  the  waur  for  me; 
For  lang  or  e'er  that  I  came  hame 

My  wife  had  ta'en  the  gee. 

We  sat  sae  late,  and  drank  sae  stout. 

The  truth  I'll  tell  to  you. 
That  eie  the  mkldle  o*  the  night. 

We  were  a'  roaring  fbo. 
My  wiiiB  sits  at  the  flre-eide. 

And  the  tear  blinds  aye  her  e'e. 
The  ne'er  a  bed  will  she  gae  to. 

But  sit  and  tak' the  gee. 
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In  the  moruing  toon,  when  I  oame  down. 

The  ne'er  a  word  she  spake. 
But  monie  a  lad  and  sour  look. 

And  aye  her  bead  ahe'd  shake. 
My  dear,  quoth  I,  what  aileth  thee. 

To  look  sae  BOtir  on  me  ? 
I'll  never  do  the  like  again. 

If  yell  ne'er  tak'  the  gee. 

When  that  she  heard,  abe  ran,  she  flang 

Her  arms  about  my  neck; 
And  twenty  kisses  in  a  cra«ic. 

And,  poor  wee  thing,  she  grat. 
If  yell  ne'er  do  the  like  again. 

But  Ude  at  hame  wi'  me, 
I'll  lay  my  life  I'se  be  the  wife 

That's  never  tak*  the  gee. 


[SoMBTtMBs  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  late 
Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan.  The  authoress  was  Mas. 
Grakt  of  Oarron,  near  Elchies,  on  the  river 
Spey,  afterwards  married  to  Dr.  Murray  of  Bath. 

'  She  was  bom  near  Abeiiour  about  1745,  and  died 

,  Rbout  1814.] 

Rot's  wife  of  Aldivalloch, 
Boy's  wifiB  of  AldivaUoch, 
Wat  ye  how  she  cheated  me. 
As  I  cam' o'er  the  braes  of  Balloch  ? 

Sh  e  vow'd,  she  swore  she  wad  be  mine; 

Sbe  said  she  lo'ed  me  best  of  onie ; 
But  ah  I  the  fickle,  flftithless  quean. 

She's  ta'en  the  oaile,  and  left  her  Johnnie. 
Boy's  wife,  &c. 

O,  she  was  a  oantie  quean, 

Weel  could  she  dattoe  the  Highland  waUoch; 
How  happy  I,  had  she  been  mine. 

Or  I  been  Boy  of  Aldivalloch. 
Boy's  wife,  &0. 

Her  hair  sae  &ir,  her  een  sae  dear, 

Her  wee  bit  mou'  sae  sweet  and  bonnle; 

To  me  she  ever  will  be  dear. 

Though  she's  for  ever  left  her  Johnnie. 
Boy's  wife,  &0. 


[WaiTTRir  by  Harrt  Stob  Vah  Dtk,  author 
ofa  volume  (tf  poems  published  a  down  years  ago, 
entitled,  "  The  CoronaL"  Set  to  musio  by  Johs 
Bamett.] 

I  UA'B  wander'd  mony  a  night  In  June, 

Along  the  banks  (tf  Clyde, 
Beneath  a  brij^t  and  bonnie  moon, 

Wi' Mary  at  my  Bide: 
A  summer  was  she  to  mine  6*6, 

And  to  my  heart  a  joy. 
And  weel  she  loo'd  to  roam  wi'  me. 

Her  Highland  minstrel  boy. 

Oh,  her  presence  could  on  eVry  star 
'  New  brilliancy  oonfer. 
And  I  thought  the  flow'rs  were  sweeter  fiir. 

When  they  were  seen  with  her: 
Her  brow  was  cahn  as  sleeping  sea. 

Her  g]anc9  was  flill  o'  Joy, 
And  oh,  her  heart  was  true  to  me. 

Her  Highland  minstrel  boy. 

I  ha'e  play'd  to  ladies  lUr  and  gay. 

In  mony  a  southron  hall ; 
But  there  was  one  &r  fltr  awi^, 

A  world  above  them  all. 
And  now,  though  weary  years  Iiave  fled, 

I  think  wi'  moumflil  joy. 
Upon  the  time  when  Mary  wed 

Her  Highland  minstrel  boy. 


[Words  by  Morton.  Musk;  composed  by  Henry 
B.  Bishop.] 

Mt  Highland  home,  vrhere  tempests  blow. 

And  cold  thy  wintry  looks. 
Thy  mountains  crown'd  with  driven  snow. 

And  ice-bound  are  thy  brooks ! 
But  colder  fltf  the  Briton's  heart. 

However  fltr  he  roam. 
To  whom  these  words  no  joy  impart. 

My  native  Highland  home. 
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Then  gang  wl'  me  to  Sootland  dear; 

We  ne'er  again  will  roam. 
And  wHh  thy  mOee  eo  bonny,  dieer 

My  native  Highland  home  1 

When  Bummer  cotnee,  the  heather  bell 
Shall  tempt  thy  ftet  to  rove, 

The  codwt  dove  within  the  deU 
Invite  to  peace  and  lovel 

For  blythwnne  le  the  breath  of  Hay, 
And  aweet  the  bonny  broom. 

And  blytibe  the  dimpling  xUla  that  play 
le! 


Then  gang  wl'  me,  &e. 


0iyi  Kannte,  0. 


\K 


[This  ie  one  of  BciurB'*  early  songe— and  one  of 
his  best.  The  heroine  was  a  servant-giii  at  Cal- 
oothill,  near  Loehlea,  by  name  Agnes  Fleming. 
The  air  is  very  old.] 

BKHiifD  yon  hOls,  where  Lngar  flowa, 

'Mang  moors  and  mosses  many,  O, 
The  wintry  son  the  day  has  clos'd. 

And  in  awa'  to  Nannie,  O. 
The  weetiin  wind  blaws  loud  and  shrUli 

The  nidi's  baith  miric  and  rainy,  O ; 
Bat  I'D  get  my  plaid,  and  out  111  steal. 

And  o'er  the  hill  to  Nannie.  O. 

My  Nannie's  diannlng,  sweet,  and  young ; 

Nae  artfti'  wiles  to  win  ye,  O : 
May  ill  befh*  the  flattering  tongue 

That  vrad  beguile  my  Nannie,  O. 
Her  Ihee  is  fldr,  her  heart  is  tarne. 

As  qwtlsss  as  she's  bonnie,  O ; 
The  opening  gowan  wat  wi'  dew, 

Nae  purer  is  than  Nannie,  O. 

A  country  lad  Is  my  degree. 

And  ftiw  there  be  that  ken  me,  0; 
But  ii;hat  care  I  how  few  they  be  ? 

iTn  welcome  aye  to  Nannie,  O. 
My  riohes  8*8  my  penny  fee, 

Ani  I  maun  guide  it  cannle,  O ; 
But  warl'a  gear  ne'er  troubles  me, 

M }  thoughts  are  a'  my  Nannie,  O. 


Our  anld  gudeman  dtfights  to  view 

His  sheep  and  kye  thrive  bonnie,  O ; 
But  I'm  as  blythe  that  hands  his  pkogb. 

And  has  nae  care  but  Nannie,  O. 
Cotne  weel,  ccoae  wae,  I  oarena  by, 

I'll  tak*  what  heaven  will  send  me,  0; 
Nae  ither  care  in  life  ba'e  I, 

But  live  and  love  my  Nannie,  O. 


#llar2  of  Ca0tU.(^aT2, 


[Fust  published  at  Edlnbui^  in  May,  1791, 
in  a  periodical  work,  oonduoted  by  Dr.  Anderson, 
entitled,  "The  Bee."  The  author  la  Hcctok 
Maokbiim    Tune,  "  Bonnie  Dundee."] 

0  SAW  ye  my  wee  thing?  Saw  ye  my  aio  thing ? 
Saw  ye  my  true  love  down  on  yon  lea? 

Cross'd  she  the  meadow  yestreen  at  the  ^oamln'  ? 

Sought  she  the  bumie  whar  flown  the  haw  tree  I* 
Her  hair  it  is  lint-white  {  her  skin  it  U  milk-white ; 

Darii  is  the  blue  o*  her  safk  rolling  e'e; 
Bed,  red  her  ripe  lips,  and  sweeter  than  roses:— 

Whar  could  my  wee  thing  wander  flrae  me  ? 

1  SAW  na  your  wee  thing,  I  saw  na  your  ain  thing. 
Nor  saw  I  your  true  love  down  on  yon  lea; 

But  I  met  my  bonnie  thing  late  in  the  gloamin', 
Down  by  the  bumie  whar  flow^  the  haw  tree. 

Her  hair  it  was  lint-white ;  her  skin  it  was  milk- 
white: 
Dark  was  the  blue  o*  her  safk  ruling  e'e; 

Bed  were  her  ripe  lips,  and  sweeter  than  roses: 
Sweet  were  the  kisses  that  she  ga%  to  me. 

It  was  na  my  wee  thing,  it  was  na  my  ain  thing, 

It  was  na  my  true  love  ye  met  by  the  tree: 
Proud  is  her  leal  heart!  modest  her  nature  I 

She  never  k>'ed  onle  till  anoe  she  lo'ed  me. 
Her  name  it  is  Mary;  she's  flrae  Castle-Caiy) 

Aft  has  she  sat,  when  a  bairn,  on  my  knee:— 
Fair  as  your  feoe  is,  war't  fifty  times  fiiirer. 

Young  bragger,  she  ne'er  would  gi'e  kisses  to  thee. 

It  was  then  your  Mary;  she's  fMe  Oastle-Oory : 
It  was  then  your  true  love  I  met  by  the  tree : 
Proud  as  her  heart  la,  and  modest  her  nature, 
,    Sweet  were  the  kisses  that  she  ga'e  to  me. 
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iSair  gloom'd  hit  dark  brow,  Uood-red  hla  oheek 


rt 


Wild  flaah'd  the  fin  tee  hi*  red  rolling  e^l- 
Ve't  nie  mir  thia  moraing  jour  tXMMti  and  your 
■coming: 
Defend  jre,  fluue  traitori  fti'  knidly  je  lie. 

A  wa'  wi'  begolllng,  cried  the  yoath,  nniling  :— 

Air  went  the  bonnet;  the  Unt-trhite  locks  flee ; 
The  belted  plaid  fit'ing^  her  white  boaom  shawlng. 

Fair  stood  the  lov'd  maid  wi'  the  dark  rolling 
e'et 
fs  it  my  iree  thing!  la  it  my  ain  thing! 

It  it  my  true  love  here  that  I  tee! 
0  Jamie  fi»gl'e  me;  your  heart's  constant  to  me ; 

I'U  never  nair  wapder,  dear  laddie,  frae  thee! 


^  ms  bonnie  toee  Ui^lt. 


[From   "The   Storm   and  other  Poems, 
Francis   Bbni'ocii.''     The  aothor  entitles  1 
song  '*  Natural  Philosophy."] 

"Hit,  my  bonnie  wee  lassie, 
Blythe  and  cheerie  wee-lassie, 
"Will  ye  wed  a  canty  carle, 
Bonnie,  bonnie  wee  lassi  *' 


I? 


"  I  ha'e  sheep  an'  I  ha'e  kye, 
I  ha'e  wheat  an'  I  ha'e  rye. 
An'  heaps  of  siller,  lass,  forbye. 
That  ye  shall  spen'  wi'  me,  lassie) 
Hey,  my  bonnie  wee  lassie, 
KytiM  and  dieerie  w«e  fausle. 
Will  ye  wed  a  eanly  carle, 
Bonnie,  bonnie  wee  lassie  ? 

"  Te  sImUI  dress  in  damasks  fine. 
My  gowd  and  gear  shall  a'  be  thine. 
And  I  to  ye  be  ever  kind. 
Say,— will  ye  mazry  me,  lassie  ? 
Hey,  my  bonnie  wee  lassie, 
Blytiie  and  dteerie  wee  lassie. 
Will  ye  wed  a  canty  carle,— 


"  Gm  hame,  anld  man,  an'  dam  your  hose. 
Fill  up  your  lanky  sides  wi'  brose. 
An'  at  tlie  ingle  warm  your  nose. 
But  came  na  courtin'  me,  carie. 


^ 


O  ye  davering  anld  carle, 
SiUy,  davering  aaU  carle, 
nie  hai^  an'  doo  shall  pair,  1  trow. 
Before  I  pair  wi'  ye,  carle! 

"  Toor  heart  is  eauld  an'  hard  as  stanes. 
Ye  ha'e  nae  marrow  in  your  banes. 
An'  siller  canna  buy  the  brains 
That  pleasure  gi'es  to  me,  carie! 
O  ye  tottering  anld  carie. 
Silly,  davering  aukl  carle. 
The  hound  an'  hare  may  seek  ae  lair, 
But  m  no  sle^  wi'  ye,  carie. 

"  I  winna  share  your  gowd  wl'  ye. 
Your  withering  heart  an'  watei^  e'e ; 
In  death  I'd  sooner  shrooded  be. 
Than  wedded  to  ye,  anld  carial 
O  ye  tottering  auld  carle, 
SiUy,  davering  auld  carie. 
When  roses  Maw  on  wreaths  o*  soaw, 
I'll  bloom  upon  your  breast,  carie ! 

"  But  there's  a  lad,  an'  I'm  his  ain. 
May  Heaven  Uessings  on  him  rain ! 
Thou^  idackless,  he  is  onoo  fidn. 
And  he  "s  the  man  fbr  me,  carle! 
0  youth  an'  age  can  ne'er  agree; 
Though  rich,  you're  no  the  man  for  m^ 
6ae  hame,  anld  carie,  prqiare  to  die ; 
Pnqr  Heaven  to  be  your  btida^  carle  "* 


[WoRDsby  W.PauIm  Composed  by  J.  P.  Clark*.] 

O,  I  maun  braid  my  ydlow  hair. 

An'  I  maun  busk  me  braw. 
An'  I  maon  to  the  greenwood  gang 

Whatever  may  betk' ; 
An'  I  mann  say  tiie  word  at  e^en. 

That  brings  me  wed  or  wae, 
For  Jamie  press'd  me  sair  yestreen. 

To  set  the  bridal  day. 

O  UtUe  does  my  fltther  tUnk 

That  he  maun  ware  his  gear. 
And  little  does  my  minnie  think. 

The  trysting  hour  is  near; 
But  yonder  bUnks  the  e'Miing  star 

O'er  Roslyn  cattle  gray. 
An'  I  maun  to  the  greenwood  gang. 

To  tet  the  bridal  day. 
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,  ^\)e  M\xi^  abcm  ^xaqu&it. 

[Thib  was  flnt  pabUahed  in  the  Tea-TaMe  Hit- 
c«llany,  17S4.  The  author  U  Bobbkt  Cbawpord 
of  Drumaojr,  not,  a«  to  generally  stated,  William 
Crawford  of  Auchinamee.  The  air  !■  yerj  iM. 
"The  Boih  aboon  Traquair,"  my  Mr.  Bobert 
Chambers,  a  native  of  the  district,  "was  a  small 
grove  of  birdws  that  formerly  adorned  the  west 
hank  of  the  Quair  water,  in  Peebles-shire,  about 
a  mUe  from  Txaquair  house,  the  seat  of  the  Eari 
,  of  Traquair.  But  only  a  few  Q>ectnl-k>oking 
remains  now  denote  the  spot  so  long  odebrated 
in  the  popular  poetiy  of  Scotland.  Leafless  even 
in  summer,  and  scarcely  to  be  observed  upon 
the  Meak  hill-side,  they  ft»m,a  truly  melancholy 
memorial  of  what  must  once  have  been  an  ol^ect 
of  great  pastoral  beau^,  as  well  as  the  scene  of 
nuwy  snch  fond  attachments  as  that  delineated 
in  the  ibUowing  verses."] 

Hkar  me,  ye  nymfdis,  and  eVry  swain, 

I'll  tell  how  Peggy  grieves  me ; 
Though  thus  I  languish  and  complain, 
ci  Alas!  she  ne'er  believes  me. 

My  vows  and  sighs,  like  silent  air. 

Unheeded,  never  move  her; 
The  bonnie  bush  aboon  Traquair, 
'^  Twas  there  I  first  did  love  her. 

That  day  she  sniU'd,  and  made  me  glad, 

Nc  nudd  seem'd  ever  Under; 
I  thought  myself  the  luckiest  lad, 
?  So  sweetly  there  to  find  her. 

I  tried  to  soothe  my  am'rous  flame. 

In  words  that  I  thought  tender: 
If  more  there  pasTd,  I'm  not  to  blame ; 

I  meant  not  to  offend  her. 

Yet  now  she  soomftal  flies  the  plain. 

The  fields  we  then  flrequented; 
If  e'er  we  meet,  she  shows  disdain. 

She  looks  as  ne'er  acquainted. 
*         The  boonle  bush  bloom'd  feir  in  May; 

Its  sweets  111  aye  remember; 
But  now  her  frowns  make  it  decay ; 

It  fedes  as  in  I>eoember. 

,  Te  rural  poWrs  who  hear  my  strains. 

Why  thus  should  Peggy  ^ieve  me  ? 
Oil  *  make  her  partner  in  my  pains ; 
Then  let  her  smiles  relieve  me.  { 


If  not,  my  love  wUl  turn  deqMdr ; 

My  passion  no  mors  tender; 
I'll  leave  the  bush  aboon  Traquair; 

To  tonely  wilds  I'D  wander. 


[Trts  beantifkil  and  pathetic  "  Lament**  first 
appeared  in  the  Scotsman  newspaper,  about  two  or 
tluee  years  ago.   Its  author  is  Thomas  SmaaaT.] 

Aroaa  the  Ijimmas  tide 

Had  dun'd  the  birken  tree. 
In  a'  our  water  side 

Nae  wife  was  blest  like  me ; 
A  kind  gudeman,  and  twa 

Sweet  bairns  were  round  me  here. 
But  they're  a'  ta'en  awa' 

Sin'  the  Ik'  o'  the  year. 

Sair  trouble  cam'  our  gate. 

And  made  me,  when  it  cam' 
A  bird  without  a  mate, 

A  ewe  without  a  lamb. 
Our  hay  was  yet  to  maw. 

And  our  com  was  to  shear. 
When  they  a'  dvrined  awa' 

In  the  fk'  C  the  year. 

I  downa  look  a-field. 

For  aye  I  trow  I  see 
The  fbim  that  was  a  bield 

To  my  wee  bairns  and  me ; 
But  wind,  and  weet,  and  snaw. 

They  never  malr  can  fear. 
Sin'  tbqr  a'  got  the  ca' 

In  the  fe*  C  the  year.* 

Aft  on  the  hlD  at  e'ens 

I  see  him  *niang  the  fbrus. 
The  lover  o*  my  teens. 

The  fether  o' my  bahms  t 
For  there  his  phUd  I  saw 

As  gloamin'  aye  drew  near— 
But  my  a's  now  awa' 

Sin'  the  fk'  o'  the  year. 

Our  bonnie  rigs  theiisel' 

Beca'  my  waes  to  mind. 
Our  puir  dumb  beasties  teU 
.  O*  a'  that  I  ha'e  tyned; 


-,    '.'f**. 
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For  wbae  our  wheat  win  »w,  ^ 

And  wfaae  our  iheep  will  ahoar, 

Bin*  my  a'  gaed  awa' 
In  the  fb'  o'  the  year  ? 

My  hearth  is  growing  caold. 

And  will  be  eaolder  still; 
And  nfa*,  aair  hi  the  fiuild 

WiU  be  the  winter's  chUl ; 
For  peats  were  yet  to  ca'. 

Oar  sheep  they  were  to  smear. 
When  my  a'  dwlned  awa' 

In  the  fk'  o'  the  year. 

1  ettle  whiles  to  spin. 

Bat  wee,  wee  patterin'  feet 
Come  rlnntai'  oat  and  in. 

And  then  I  Joat  maon  greet : 
I  ken  it's  fkney  a'. 

And  fester  rows  the  tear. 
That  my  a'  dwined  awa' 

In  the  &'  o'  the  year. 

Be  kind,  O  heav'n  abane ! 

To  ane  sae  wae  and  lane, 
An'  talc  her  hamewards  sune. 

In  pity  o'  her  mane : 
Lang  ere  the  March  winds  blaw. 

May  she,  &r  fer  few  here. 
Meet  them  a'  that's  awa' 

Bin'  the  fe'  o-  the  year. 


[Writtbh  by  Sir  Waltbr  Scott,  (br  Camp- 
bell's Albyn's  Anthology,  to  a  Gaelic  air,  called, 
•  "  Qia  teid  mis  a  <^aoidh,"  (I  will  never  go  with 
him.)  "In  the  original  GaeUe,"  says  the  author, 
"  the  lady  makes  protestations  that  she  will  not 
go  with  the  Red  Earl's  son,  until  the  swan  should 
build  In  the  diff,  and  the  eagle  in  the  Uki^^until 
one  mountain  should  change  places  with  another, 
and  so  forth.  It  is  but  felr  to  add,"  continues 
Sir  Walter,  dyly,  "  that  there  is  no  authoriiy  for 
supposing  that  she  altered  her  mind  «ac«pt  tkt 
vekemenet  ttfher  proteatatiotu."} 

Hbak  what  Hifi^dand  Nora  said: 
The  Eariie's  son  I  will  not  wed. 
Should  all  the  race  of  nature  die. 
And  none  be  left  but  he  and  I. 


Tor  all  the  gold,  and  an  the  gear. 
And  aU  the  lands,  both  fer  and  near. 
That  ever  ralour  lost  mr  won, 
I  win  not  wed  the  EarUe's  son. 

A  maiden's  tows,  old  CaUnm  spoke. 
Are  Ughtly  made  and  lightly  broke. 
The  heather  on  the  mountain's  height 
Begins  to  bkxnn  in  purple  light; 
The  feost  wind  soon  shaU  sweep  away 
That  InstM  drop  from  glen  and  brae. 
Yet  Nora,  ere  its  bloom  be  gone. 
May  bUthely  wed  the  Bariie's  son. 

The  swan,  she  saki,  the  lake's  dear  breast 
May  barter  for  the  eagle's  nest; 
The  Awe's  fierce  stream  may  backward  turn, 
Ben  Cniachan  IhU  and  crush  Kilchum; 
Our  Ulted  dans,  when  blood  is  high. 
Before  their  foes  may  turn  and  fly : 
But  I,  were  all  these  marvels  done. 
Would  never  wed  the  EarUe't  son. 

StiU  hi  the  water-Uly's  shade 
Her  wonted  nest  the  wfld  swan  made ; 
Ben  Cruachan  stands  as  fest  as  ever ; 
BtUl  downward  foams  the  Awe's  fierce  river; 
To  shun  the  flash  offoemen's  sted 
No  highland  brogue  has  tnm'd  the  heel: 
But  Nora's  heart  is  lost  and  wen- 
She's  wedded  to  the  EarUe's  son. 


®|e  Eaitl)  0*  Eamtttgton. 

[Words  and  Music  by  Jamks  FIooc] 

Can  I  bear  to  part  wi'  thee. 
Never  malr  thy  Ihoe  to  see,— 
Can  I  bear  to  port  wi'  thee, 

Drucken  Laird  o'  Lamlngton  t 

Canty  war  ye  ower  your  kale. 
Toddy  Jugs,  and  Jaups  C  vUl ; 
Heart  aye  kind,  and  leal,  and  hale,— 
The  honest  Laird  o'  Lamiugtou  I 

He  that  swears  is  but  so  so; 
He  that  cheats  to  hdl  must  go; 
He  that  feUs  hi  baffnio, 

FaUs  in  the  devil's  frying-pan. 
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Wba  wagt  ne'er  put  aith  to  word, 
Never  fleedi'd  to  duke  w  lord, 
Never  sat  at  Anta'  board  ? — 

The  honest  Laird  C  Lamlngton. 

Be  that  cheats  can  ne'er  be  just; 
He  that  Ues  la  ne'er  to  trust; 
He  that  drinks  to  drauk  his  dusC, 

Wha  can  say  that  wrang  is  done  ? 

"Wha  wast  ne'er  to  fraud  Inclined  ? 
Never  lied  sin'  he  could  mind  ? 
An*  whase  drouth  there's  few  can  find  ?— 
The  honest  Laird  o'  Lamlngton  I 

I  like  a  man  to  tak'  his  glass. 
Toast  his  friend  and  bonnle  lass; 
He  that  winna  is  an  ass— 

DeO  send  Mm  ane  to  gallop  on ! 

I  like  a  man  that's  frank  and  kind. 
Meets  me  when  I  ha'e  a  mind, 
bings  his  sang  and  drinks  me  blind. 

Like  the  honest  Laird  o'  Lamlngton. 


^        Dlnna  fit'  on  me  pell  men. 

Ye  like  the  Onp  fb'  weel  yoorgolL 


\ 


^  [WRrrritN  by  Sih  Albxakdbr  Boswbu.  to  the 
•i  old  tunc  called  "  The  East  Neuk  o"  Fife,"  and  in- 
'    ei'rted  in  Thomson's  Select  Melodies  of  SooCIand.] 

^    A  ou>  godeman,  ye're  a  drudcen  oarie,  drucken 

carte;  [gaunt; 

,  ^    A'  the  lang  di^  ye  wink  and  drink,  and  gi^w  and 

/.    O' sottish  loons  ye're  the  i^nk  and  peari,  pink  and 

lU-flur'd,  doited  ne'er-do-weel.  [peart, 

,    Hech,gndewife!  ye're  a  flyting  body,  flytlng  body; 
•    H^Uyeha'e;  but,guidbepndsed,then»fyewant. 
,,'^    Tbepattin'oowshouldbeayeadoddy,ayeadoddy. 
Mak'  na  sic  an  awsome  teeL 

Ye're  a  sow,  anid  man : 
Ye  get  fou,  auld  man : 
Fye  tor  sluune,  auld  man« 
To  your  wame,  auld  man : 
Pf  ndi'd  I  win,  wl'  spinnln'  tow, 
A  idaek  to  ddd  your  back  and  puw. 
>,  It's  a  lie,  gudewlfe, 

^  It's  your  tea,  gudewlfe^ 

Na,  na,  gudewlfe, 
'•T^  Ye  spend  a',  gudewlfe. 


YCa  me,  auld  gowk,  your  jest  and  froUe,  Jest  and 

frolic 
Dare  ye  say,  goose,  I  evw  liked  to  tak'  a  dn4>py  ? 
An  twerena  Just  to  ctire  the  choUe,  cure  the  chfdic, 
Dell  a  dnq)  wad  weet  my  moo*. 

Troth,  gudewlfe,  an'  ye  wadna  swlther,  wadna 

swither. 
Soon  to  tak*  a  chcdio,  when  it  brings  a  drap  o*  ca^iy. 
But  twascore  years  we  ha'e  fbnght  thegither,  fought 

thegither; 
Time  it  la  to  gree,  I  trow. 

I'm  wrang,  auld  John 

Ower  lang,  auld  John, 

For  nought,  gude  John, 

We  ha'e  fought,  gude  John ; 
Let's  help  to  bear  ilk  Itbef  s  weight. 
We're  br  ower  feckless  now  to  fight. 

Ye're  richt,  gude  Kate ; 

The  nkdit,  gude  Kate, 

Our  cup,  gude  Kate, 

We'll  sup,  gude  Kate ; 
Thegither  frae  this  hour  we'll  draw. 
And  toom  the  stoup  atween  us  twm 


[PatNTBD  tn  the  Sd  voL  of  Herd's  coUeetton, 
1776.  It  IS  also  given,  with  the  original  music,  in 
the  4th  voL  of  Johnson's  Museum.] 

And  fere  ye  weel,  my  auld  wife ; 

Sing  bum,  bee,  berry,  bumi 
Fare  ye  weel,  my  auld  wife; 

Bing  bum,  bum,  bum. 
Fare  ye  weel,  my  auld  wife. 
The  steerer  up  o'  sturt  and  strife. 
The  maut  "s  abune  the  meal  the  nlcht, 

Wl'  some,  some,  some. 

And  fere  ye  weel,  my  pike-staff; 

Sing  bum,  bee,  berry,  bum  i 
Fare  ye  weel,  my  pike-«tidr; 

Sing  bum,  bum,  bunu  '' 

Fare  ye  wed,  my  pike-staff, 
Wl'  you  nae  malr  my  wife  Kl  boff ; 
The  mant  "s  abune  the  meal  the  niuht. 

Wl' 


'^K'^^/M-.^*^- 
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®^e  09>  ^ottte]^  ^entUman. 


[Trii  iODg,  written  oa  the  modd  and  to  the  air  of  "  The  Old  Country  Gentleman,"  ia  her*  printed 
for  the  fint  time.] 


Thb  tong  111  ring,  thoogh  lately  made,  it  tell*  of  olden  dajns 
Of  a  good  old  Soottiah  gentleman,— of  good  old  Scottish  ways ; 
When  oar  barons  bold  kept  house  and  ludd,  and  sung  their  olden  laTo, 
And  drove  with  speed  aeroas  the  Tweed  *<anld  ScotlaadV  Maidj  turn. 
Like  brave  old  Scotttoh  gentlemen  all  of  the  olden  time. 


His  castle  old  was  strongly  baUt  and  weO  defimded  then. 
With  drawbridge,  moat,  and  portcullis,  and  true  and  stalwart  men ; 
His  steeds  so  good  all  housed  stood,  prepar'd  ftir  light,  and  when 
His  trumpets'  shout  the  diarge  gave  out,— the  abbot  said,  Amen  I 
The  brave  old  Scottish  gentleman  aU  of  the  olden  time. 


In  sooth  it  was  a  goodly  ^ht  to  see  this  brave  old  man. 
When  bonier  slogan  forth  had  caU'd  his  hardy  iUthflil  dan, 
•  As,  stoutly  marching  in  their  front,  he  boldly  led  the  van. 
Till  from  their  sturdy  blows,  in  dread,  the  haughty  Southrons  ran. 
,  The  stout  old  Scottish  gentleman  all  of  the  olden  tim« 


There^  nought  so  cheer'd  his  good  old  heart  as  round  his  board  to  nee 
His  dansmen  and  retainers  true,  all  Joln'd  in  wassail  free^ 
When  loudest  rose  the  song  and  laugh,  the  kmdest  laugh  gave  he. 
And  aye  his  toast  was,"  Scotland's  ri^t,"  "wi'a' thehonounthree." 
The  rare  old  Scottish  gentieman  all  of  the  <dden  time. 


His  door  was  op'd  to  ev'ry  one  who'd  tight  for  Sootiand  dear : 
The  stronger  odd  and  luuper  old  were  always  wdcome  her» : 
For  aye  he  lov'd  to  hear  the  tale  of  andent  deeds  otweir. 
How  England's  might,  on  Bannodn  Add,  did  quail  "neath  Brace's  tpear. 
The  rare  old  Scottidi  gentleman  all  of  the  olden  time. 


At  length  death's  airowa,  'gainst  wfaidi  nou^t  avails  the  temper*d  shield, 
ll«t  this  dd  man  as  valiantly  he  fought  In  battle  field  i 
Where,  though  atta^Vl  by  three  to  one,  yet  ctlll  he  soom'd  to  yield. 
But  blow  for  blow  he  dealt  the  foe,  tiU  death  his  eydids  seal'd. 
€o  died  this  Scottish  gentleman  all  of  the  olden  time. 

W.  O.  D. 
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©iDO  Original  Song$( 


BY  TANNAHILL. 


[T«s  following  aonga,  by  Boanr  Taknabill, 

are,  ao  fl»  as  is  known  to  us,  here  printed  for  the 

first  ttsxM.    Vft  worn  fitvootad  with  them  by  the 

> ,  po«t*a  brother,  Mr.  Matthew  TannahiU  of  Paiilej, 

'.  w^bo  way  they  were  eompoeed  when  their  anthor 

'  waa  aboat  16  or  17  years  of  age.    The  first  is  to 

^  the  <dd  air  of  "  Good  night  and  Joy  be  wi'  yoa 

a'  **    Tha  seoond  is  to  the  tone  of  "  Hie  Lea 


Thb  evening  son  "s  gaen  down  tlte  west. 

The  birds  M  nodding  on  the  tree ; 
All  nature  now  pr^Mues  Ibr  rest, 

Bnt  rest  prepared  there  "s  none  for  me. 
The  xmmpet  sounds  to  war^  alarms, 

Tha  drams  they  beat,  the  flfts  tluy  play,— 
Come,  Maiy,  eheer  me  wl'  thy  ehanhs. 

For  tiM  mom  I  wOl  be  fiir  away. 

Good  niglit  and  joy,  good  night  and  Joy, 
Ctood  night  and  Joy  be  wi'  yon  a'; 

For  since  it  "s  so  that  I  must  go. 
Good  night  and  Joy  be  wi'  you  a'  I 


A 


I  griere  to  leare  my  oonoiades  dear, 

I  mourn  to  leare  my  natire  shoce,— 
To  leare  my  aged  parents  here. 

And  the  bonnk  lass  whom  I  adore. 
But  tender  thooghts  mann  now  be  bush'd. 

When  danger  calls  I  must  obey.— 
The  tianqKnt  waits  OS  on  the  coast. 

And  the  mom  I  will  be  fhr  away. 
Good  night  and  Joy,  Sta. 

Adieu,  dear  Scotia's  sea-beat  coast' 

Though  bleak  and  drear  thy  moontains  l«. 
When  oo  the  heaving  ocean  tost, 

ru  OMt  a  wtahftil  look  to  thee ! 
And  now,  dear  Maiy,  fSue  thee  well. 

May  Providenee  thy  gnaidisn  be! 
Or  in  theeamp,  or  on  the  field, 

111  heare  a  ai^  aiid  tUnk  on  thee ' 
Good  night  and  Joy,  &c 


[lie  introducing  this  seccmd  song,  Mr.  Matthew 


TannahiU  says  in  Jthe  communieatkm  with  which 
weareflmmred:  ^  My  brother  had  a  strong  wish 
to  see  Alloway^  anld  haunted  Urk,  and  he  and 
two  or  three  of  his  young  acquaintances  set  out  to 
payitaTislt.  After  seeing  the  kiric,  they  TiaiteJ 
some  of  the  surrounding  soeneiy.  I  remember  he 
was  well  pleased  with  the  Jaunt,  and,  when  he 
returned,  he  gave  me  a  eopy  of  two  Terses  of  * 
song  which  he  said  he  wrote  in  his  bed>room  tue 
first  tfane  he  was  in  the  town  of  Ayr.  I  know  he 
did  not  think  much  of  them  hfanself,  and  I  believe 
be  never  wrote  another  copy.  I  give  you  them, 
however,  such  as  they  are."] 

Whkh  I  the  dreaiy  mountains  pass'd. 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O, 
I  thought  on  thee,  my  bonnie  lass. 

Although  I  was  na  near  thee,  O. 
My  heart  within  me  was  right  sad. 

When  others  they  were  cheerie,  O, 
They  UtUe  kent  I  thought  on  thee. 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  01 

But  now  an  I  ba'e  won  till  Ayr, 

Although  I'm  gae  an'  wearie,  O, 
I'll  tak*  a  glass  into  my  han'. 

And  drink  to  you,  my  dearie,  O. 
Cheer  up  your  heart,  my  bonnie  lass. 

And  see  yon  dinna  wearie,  O ; 
In  twice  three  ooks,  gin  I  be  spared, 

I'se  come  again,  and  see  thee,  O. 

And  row  thee  up,  and  row  thee  down. 
And  row  thee  tiU  I  wearie,  O, 

And  row  thee  otit  the  lea  lig. 
My  ain  kind  dearie,  O I 


^lue  bonnets  obet  t^t  border* 

[This  first  appeared  in  the  romance  of  "  Ttia 
Monastenr,"  by  Sia  Waltw  Soon,  18SW.] 

MAacB,  march,  Bttrick  and  Tevlotdale, 

Why,  my  lads,  dinna  ye  march  Ibrward  in  order  ? 
MaMsh,  «"f**\  TT^ifi^fli^t  (ad  Liddesdale, 
,    AH  the  blue  bonnets  are  over  the  bonier. 
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Many  a  banner  gpread,  flutters  abore  your  bead,  ' 
Many  a  crest  that  ia  fiimous  in  story, 

Uount  and  make  ready  then,  tons  of  the  moun- 
tain glen,  , 
Fight  tor  your  Queen  and  the  old  Scottish  glory. 

Come  from  the  hUls  where  your  hirsels  are  gracing. 

Come  from  the  glen  of  the  buelc  and  the  roe: 
Come  to  the  emg  where  the  beacon  is  biasing; 

Come  with  the  buckler,  the  lance,  and  the  bow. 
Trumpets  are  sounding;  war-steeds  arc  bounding ; 

Stand  to  your  arms,  and  march  in  good  order; 
IfTigland  shall  many  a  day  teH  of  the  Uoody  fray. 

When  the  Uoe  bonnets  came  ofw  the  border. 


m,  €Pi>ioTis. 


[This  elegant  lyrlo  appears  in  the  Tea-Tabie 
Miscellany,  headed  GUdtny,  that  being  the  tune 
to  which  it  is  adapted.  It  has  also  been  copied 
into  most  other  Scottish  collections  of  songs,  and 
ascribed  to  Paaannirr  Fokbrs  ct  OuUoden.  Mr. 
Charies  Kiriqpatrick  Sharpe,  howerer,  has  recently 
discoyered  it  to  belong  to  Sir  Charley^  Sedley's 
play  of  the  Mulberry  Tree,  whidi  was  printed  in 
1670,  before  President  Forbes  was  bom.  It  can 
tberefors  no  longer  be  admitted  with  pw^riety 
into  any  Scottish  collection,  and  Is  only  reprinted 
here  Ibr  the  purpose  of  c(MTecting  a  kmg  estab- 
lisbed  error.] 

Ah.  Chloris  I  could  I  now  but  sit 

As  unconcem'd,  as  when 
Your  Influt  beauty  could  beget 

No  happiness  or  pain ! 
When  I  this  dawning  did  admire. 

And  praised  the  coming  day, 
I  little  thought  that  rising  lira 

Would  take  my  rest  away. 

Your  charms  in  harroleas  childhood  lay. 

As  metals  in  a  mine ; 
Age  from  no  Ihee  takes  more  away 

Than  youth  conoeal'd  in  thine: 
But  as  your  charms  insensibly 

To  their  perfection  press'd. 
So  kve,  as  unperoelved,  did  fly. 

And  centre  in  my  breast. 

My  passion  with  your  beauty  grew. 

While  Cupid,  at  my  heart. 
Still,  as  his  mother  tkvour'd  you,   / 

Threw  a  new  flaming  dart. 


Each  gloried  in  their  wanton  part. 

To  make  a  lover,  he 
Employd  the  utmost  of  his  art ;— 

To  make  a  beauty,  she. 


[This  flnt  appeared  in  a  anallvidunte  of  poem*  • 
by  J.  FaASBK,  Edinburgh,  published  about  1818.   ■/ 
It  was  quoted  in  the  Scotsman  xumwptt^a,  and 
became  generally  popular.] 

Dbar  land  of  my  birth,  of  my  friends.  <rfmy  lore. 

Shall  I  nerer  again  dimb  thy  mountains : 
Nor  wander  at  ere  through  soma  lone  leafy  gitjre,  '' 

To  list  to  the  dash  of  thy  fountains  ? 
Shall  no  hand  that  I  lore  dose  my  ftdnt  beaming  •' 

That  dariiens  'mid  warftur«  and  danger  ?    [eye , 
Ah,  no!  f(v  I  feel  that  my  last  heaTfaig  si^ 

Must  fleet  on  the  gale  of  the  stranger.  f. 

Then  floewell,  ye  valleys,  ye  fresb  blooming  bow*T«, 

Of  childhood  the  once  h^py  dwelling; 
No  mora  in  your  haunts  shaU  I  diasetiMgi^hQui*    ' 

Fot  death  at  my  bosom  Is  kndllng.  \ 

But  proudly  the  lotus  shall  bloom  o'er  my  grave. 

And  mark  when  a  flreeman  is  sleeping. 
And  my  dirge  shall  be  beard  in  the,Nila^dadiing  '■. 
wave. 

While  the  Arab  bk  ni^t  watch  is  keeiring. 

'Twas  a  soldier  who  spoke— but  his  voice  now  \% 

And  lowly  the  hero  is  lying;  [gone. 

No  sound  meets  the  ear,  save  the  eroeodile's  moan. 

Or  the  breen  through  the  palm-tree  slating. 
But  lone  though  he  rests  where  the  camel  Is  seei% 

By  the  wildemess  heavily  padng; 
His  grave  in  our  bosoms  shall  ever  be  green,  < 

And  his  monument  ne'er  know  deflwing. 


®5e  JEin^tiel  Sleeps* 

[WarrTKiT  on  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  hf 
SoBBKT  GiuruoaM.  SettoMn^byFinlayDuiu]   . 

Thb  Mhistrel  sleeps!  the diarm  is otr. 
The  \)Ovri  beside  the  fount  is  broken. 

And  w«  shall  hear  that  harp  no  more  ' 

AVhose  tones  to  every  land  hath  qMken! 
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The  Ulnstrd  aleepa !  and  common  day 
Clidms  what  is  only  common  now  j 

His  eye  hath  lost  its  Undling  lay, 
Ai^  darkness  dts  upon  his  hiow ! 

The  Minstrel  sleeps !— the  spell  is  past. 
His  siririt  its  last  flight  hath  taken ; 

The  magic  wand  is  broke  at  last 
Whose  toach  aU  thkigs  to  Ufli  conld  waken  I 

The  Minstrel  sleeps !— the  gknys  fled. 
The  soul's  letomed  back  to  the  giver. 

And  aU  that  e'er  coold  die  is  dead 
Of  him  whose  name  Shan  IWe  Ibr  ever ! 

The  minstrel  deeps!— and  genlas  moonis 
In  tears  of  woe,  and  sig^  of  sorrow; 

For  thoo^  each  day  his  song  retoms. 
The  Minstrel's  t<^  it  knows  no  motrow! 

The  Minstrel  sleeps  !-HUid  death,  oh  I  tbon 

Hast  fadd  the  mi^tr  ^th  the  If 
The  mantle  fUlen  is  folded  now. 

And  who  may  it  unfold  again  ? 


^j^e  Mo0e  of  ^Ilant^aU. 

nVoBDs  by  0.  JsmaiTs.    Marie  OGmposed  bf 
8.  Nelson.] 

Ths  mom  was  fidr,  the  skies  were  dear. 

No  breafii  came  o'er  the  sea, 
When  Mary  left  her  Highland  cot. 

And  wander'd  forth  with  me ; 
Tbo'  flowers  dedc'd  the  mountain's  side. 

And  fragrance  flll'd  the  vale. 
By  Car  the  sweetest  flower  there. 

Was  the  Kose  of  Allandale. 

Where'er  I  wandered,  east  or  west, 

Tho'  Ikte  began  to  lour, 
A  Bolaoe  still  was  she  to  me. 

In  sorrows  lonely  hour. 
When  tempests  lash'd  oar  gallant  bark. 

And  rent  her  shiyling  sail, 
One  DUdden  form  withstood  the  stonn, 

'Twas  the  Rose  of  AUandale. 

And  when  my  ftrer'd  lips  were  pardh'd 

On  AfHo's  homing  sand, 
She  wfaisper'd  hopes  of  happiness. 

And  tales  of  distant  land : 


^        Mylifohadbeenawfldemess, 
ITnbless'd  by  fortonCs  gale. 
Had  ikte  not  linkid  my  lot  to  iM 
The  Bose  of  AUandale. 


^(M  ii$  ^^atoltie* 


[Tbm  hamoroas  expositton  of  ooortsh^  fai  f 
pastoral  life  is  tiis  prodootltm  of  the  Ber.  Br.  ) 
Jamss  Muixbsad,  minister  of  tho  parish  of  ITrr  ; 
in  GaUoway,  who  died  In  1808,  at  the  age  of  88.  ( 
It  first  i^pcaxed  In  Herd's  OoUeotion,  In  1776.] 


BI.TTHB  young  Bess  to  Jean  did  say. 
Win  ye  gang  to  yon  sonny  brae, 
Whare  flocks  do  feed,  and  herds  do  stray, 

And  qwrt  awhile  wl'  Jamie? 
Ah,  na,  lass!  Ill  no  gang  there. 
Nor  about  Jamie  tak'  a  care. 
Nor  about  Jamie  tak*  a  care. 

For  he's  ta'vn  up  wi'  Ma^le. 

For  hark,  and  I  will  tell  you,  hue, 
Did  I  not  see  young  Jamie  pass, 
Wi*  meikle  blytheness  in  his  fees. 

Out  owre  the  muir  to  Maggie  ? 
I  wat  he  ga'e  her  monie  a  kiss. 
And  Maggie  took  them  nae  amiss: 
'Tween  Ilka  smack  pleas'd  ber  wi'  this, 

"That  Bess  was  but  a  gawkie. 

"  For  when  a  dvfl  Uss  I  seek. 

She  tarns  her  head  and  thraws  her  cherk, 

And  for  an  hour  shell  hardly  speak: 

Wha'd  no  ca*  her  a  gawkie  ?      ' 
But  sore  my  Maggio  has  malr  sense, 
tJhe'U  gi'e  a  score  without  oflfenoe; 
Now  gi'e  me  ane  into  the  mense. 

And  ye  shall  be  my  dawtie." 

'  O  Jamie,  ye  ha'e  monie  ta'en. 
But  I  win  nerer  stand  for  ane 
Or  twa  when  we  do  meet  again. 

So  ne'er  think  me  a  gawUe.' 
"  Ah,  na,  lass,  that  canna  be; 
Sic  thoughts  as  thae  are  for  frae  me. 
Or  onie  thy  sweet  Ikoe  that  see, 

E'er  to  think  thee  a  gawUe.* 
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Bat,  whiaht,  nae  malr  o'  fhls  we'll  cpeak. 
For  yonder  Jamie  does  u  meet: 
Initead  o*  Meg  he  UM'd  me  iweet, 

I  trow  he  like*  the  gawfcfe. 
"  O  dear  Ben,  I  haidly  knew, 
When  I  «am' by  your  gown  aae  new ; 
I  think  yoaTe  got  it  wet  wl' dew." 

Quoth  the, '  that'*  like  a  gawkle : 

'  It's  wat  wi'  dew,  and  twill  get  rain. 
And  I'll  get  gowns  ^riien  it  is  gane; 
Sae  ye  may  gang  the  gate  ye  came. 

And  teU  it  to  your  dawtla.' 
The  gnllt  appear'd  in  Jamle^  ebeek: 
He  cried,  *'  O  croel  maid,  toot  sweet. 
If  I  dMMiId  gang  anitber  gate, 

I  ne'M  eoold  meet  my  dawtia.'* 

The  lasses  (kst  fraa  him  they  flew. 

And  left  poor  Jamie  sair  to  me. 

That  ever  MaggieiB  flue  he  knew. 

Or  yet  ea'd  Bess  a  gawkia. 
As  they  gade  owre  the  muir  they  sang. 
The  hilla  and  dales  wi'  edio  rang. 
The  hula  and  dales  wi*  etdio  laag, 

'  Gang  o'er  the  matar  to  Kaggto.* 


'A 
I 

^  i*  [WKtmof  by  Mr.  Graham  of  Gartmoie,  and 
i;;^  /  fint  published  in  tha  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border,  1801.] 


&  tell  me  l^oiD  to  tooo  t^ee* 


Iv  doughty  deeds  my  lady  please. 

Bight  soon  rU  mount  my  steed: 
And  strong  his  aim,  and  (kst  his  seat. 

That  bears  frae  roe  the  meed. 
Ill  wear  thy  eolonia  In  my  cap. 

Thy  i^otiue  in  my  heaxti 
And  he  that  bends  not  to  thine  eye, 
Shan  me  it  to  his  smart. 
Then  tdl  me  how  to  woo  thee,  lore, 

O  tdl  me  how  to  woo  thee ! 
For  tiiy  dear  sake,  nae  eare  III  take. 
Though  ne'M  another  trow  mCi 

If  gay  attire  delight  thine  eye, 

I'U  dight  me  in  array ; 
111  tend  thy  ehamber  door  all  night. 

And  squire  thee  all  the  day. 


-^\jf  '..^./« 


If  sweetest  sounds  can  win  tfaina  Mu 
These  sounds  111  strive  to  cMidi; 

Thy  TOkse  111  steal  to  woo  thyseO, 
That  voice  that  nane  a 


But  if  fimd  lore  thy  heart  flan  gain, 

I  never  broke  a  TOW  i 
Nae  maiden  lays  her  dnith  to  me; 

I  never  hived  but  you. 
For  yon  alone  I  ride  the  ring, 

F<v  you  I  wear  the  blue; 
For  yon  akme  I  strive  to  sing— 

O  tell  me  how  to  wool 


It  fell  on  a  JEoming* 

[This  soog,  by  Joaxka  Baiujb,  originally  ap- 
peared in  The  Harp  of  Caledonia,  published  at 
Glasgow  in  1891,  and  edited  by  Mr.  John  Stru- 
then.] 

It  fbU  on  a  morning  ^trhaxi  we  were  thrang. 
Our  Urn  was  gaun,  our  dkeese  was  making. 
And  bannocks  on  tibe  girdle  baking, 

Thatane  at  the  door  ehi^tt  loud  and  lang. 
But  the  anld  gndewife  and  her  Mays  sae  tight. 

Of  this  itining  and  din  took  sma'  notice,  I  weeu 
For  a  diap  «t  tiie  door,  la  braid  day-light. 

Is  no  like  a  ohi^  vAien  heard  at  Ctai. 

Then  the  dockaey  anld  laird  of  the  warlock  glen, 
Wha  stood  witiMut,  half  coWd,  half  cdieerie. 
And  yeam'd  fbr  a  sight  of  his  winsome  dearie. 

Raised  up  the  latoh  and  came  crousdy  ben. 
His  coat  was  new  and  his  o'eriay  was  white, 

And  his  hose  and  his  mittens  were  ooosy  and  bein 
But  a  wooer  that  eomes  in  braid  dayUght, 

Is  no  like  a  wooer  that  comes  at  e'en. 


1) 


1 


^1 


He  greeted  the  oarlin'  and  lasses  sae  braw. 
And  his  bare  lyart  pow  he  smoothly  straiket. 
And  kx>kad  about,  like  a  body  half  glaiket. 
On  bonnie  sweet  Nanny  the  youngest  of  a'. 
"Ha ha!"  quo* the  earifai,  "and  kMk  ye  tfiat 
way? 

Hoot!  let  na  sto  Ihneles  bewilder  ye  dean  t 
An  elderlin  man  1*  the  noon  o' the  day. 
Should  be  wiser  than  youngsters  that  come  at 
e'en." 


\^' 


^dogfc 


•A^'* 
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"NaaarqDO^tliepMkjaiildwUb,  "I  trow, 
Toa'n  ftub  na'  your  head  wi'  a  yoaihfti'  gilly, 
▲»  wM  and  ai  akdgb  as  a  mnirtand  filly. 

Black  Madge  ta  ttr  better  and  fitter  tar  you." 
He  bem'd  and  he  hawd  and  be  lerew'd  In  his 

And  he  sqaees'd  Us  bine  bonnet  his  twa  bands 
between, 
rooen  that  come  when  the  son's  in  the 
■outii, 
'  Are  mair  ankwart  than  wooers  that  oome  at  e 

\  "Blaek  Madge  she  is  pnident"—*' What's  that 
tome?" 

**  She  is eidentsnd  sober,  has  sense  In  her  noddle. 

Is  doose  and  respeddt.**— "  I  care  na  a  boddle. 
,  111  banik  na' my  hilTe,  and  my  fiMieyii  free." 

Madge  tosB'd  back  her  head  wl'  a  saucy  slight, 
i  And  Kannyiaa  laughing  out  to  the  green; 

For  wooers  that  oome  wban  the  son  sliines 
bright, 
I  Axe  no  lilce  the  wooen  that  oome  at  e'en. 

^  Awa'  flong  the  laird  and  loud  muttered  he, 
"  All  the  daughters  of  Ere,  between  Orkney 


[l\J     Black  and  : 


Btadc  and  ftir,  young  and  old,  dame,  damsel 


}  May  gang  wl' their  pride  to  the  deUflnr  me!" 

But  the  anld  gudewife  and  her  Mays  sae  tight, 
!  For  a*  his  loud  banning  eared  little,  I  ween; 
[     For  a  wooer  that  comes  in  braid  day-light, 
\  b  no  Uke  a  wooer  that  comes  at  e'en. 


(  \Taa  song  is  to  be  found  in  Herd's  colleotion  of 
•  1776.  Bums  made  some  riight  alterations  on  it 
^  ior  Johnson's  Museum.  Old  king  Coul,  according 
^  to  fiOmknis  Soottidi  histtny,  flourished  in  tlie  fifth 
7  century,  and  was  fiither  of  the  ^ant  Fin  M'Ooul. 
'_,  CaOa  (Ayrshire)  was  under  his  sway.] 

^     Ozj>  King  Ooul  was  a  jolly  old  soul, 

^         And  a  joUy  old  soul  was  he; 

)      And  old  King  Ooul  he  had  a  brown  bowl, 

»  And  tiieylnron^t him  fai  fiddlers  three; 

■v      And  ereiy  fiddler  was  a  Toy  good  fiddler, 

/         And  a  Toy  good  fiddler  was  he. 

<  FiddleHUddle,fiddle-dldd]e,wenttheflddlers  three: 

And  tinre's  no  a  lass  in  a' Sootland, 
'\         Gompar'd  to  our  sweet  Maijorie. 


Old  King  Coul  was  a  JoUy  old  soul. 

And  a  jolly  old  soul  was  he ; 
Old  King  Ooul,  be  had  a  brown  bowl. 
And  they  brought  him  in  pipers  three : 
Ha-diddle>>w-diddle,  ha-diddle,  how-diddle  went 

the  pipers  three ; 
Flddle<diddle,fiddle-diddle,wentthefiddlersthre«i 
And  there's  no  a  lass  in  a'  tlie  land, 
Compar'd  to  our  sweet  Maijorie. 

Old  King  Ooul  was  a  jolly  old  soul. 

And  a  jolly  old  soul  was  he ; 
Old  King  Ooul,  be  had  a  brown  bowl. 
And  they  brought  him  in  harpers  three: 
Twlngle-twangle,  twinge -twangle,  went  the  < 

harpers; 
Ha-diddle,  how-diddle,  ha-diddle,  how-diddle, 

went  the  pipers; 
Fldd]e-didd]e,fiddle-diddle,went  the  fiddlers  three: 
And  there's  no  a  lass  in  a'  the  land, 
Oompar'd  to  our  sweet  Maijorie. 

Old  King  Ooul  was  a  jolly  old  soul. 

And  a  jolly  old  soul  was  he; 
Old  King  Ooul,  be  had  a  brown  bowl. 
And  they  brought  him  in  trumpeters  three: 
Twarra-rang,  twarra-iang,  went  the  trumpeters ; 
Twingle-twangle,  twingle-twangle,  went  the 

harpers; 
Ha-diddle,  how-diddle,   ha-diddle,  how-diddle, 

went  the  irfpers; 
Fiddle-diddle41ddle-dlddle,wentthe  fiddlers  three: 
And  there's  no  a  lass  in  a'  Scotland, 
Oompar'd  to  sweet  Maijorie. 

Old  King  ConI  was  a  joUy  old  soul. 

And  a  jolly  old  soul  was  he ; 
Old  King  Ooul,  he  had  a  brown  bowl. 
And  they  brought  him  in  drummers  three : 
Bub-a-dub,  rub-a-dub,  went  the  drummers; 
Twana-nng,  twana-rang,  went  the  trumpeters; 
Twingle-twangle,  twingle-twangle,  went  the 

harpers; 
Ha-diddle,  how-diddle,  ha-diddle,  how-diddle, 

went  the  pipers; 
Fiddk)-diddle,flddle-diddle,went  the  fiddlers  three: 
And  there's  no  a  lass  in  a'  tlie  land, 
Compar'd  to  sweet  Ma^otie. 


L^iyiLized  by  VjjOOQ  IC 
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SEillU  fx>uif  a  Canton  toa^* 

[TBif  toDg  tint  appeared  in  the  Tea-Table  Mie- 
eeUany,  toL  IL,  1785,  with  the  initiala  W.  W. 
attached,  and  Iti  aathonhip  ia  generally  aaeribed 
to  WnxiAM  WAiiKurtBAw  of  WalMfuhaw,  near 
Paldej.  The  hero  of  it  la  laid  to  hare  been 
'VVUliam  Hamilton  of  GUbertfleld,  Lanazkdilze, 
the  poetloal  eoireapondent  of  Bamaay,  and  author 
of  the  metzkal  Life  of  Sir  WUUam  Wallace. 
Mr.  David  Laing  even  indlnea  to  tUnk  that 
Hamilton  waa  not  only  the  hero  bat  the  real 
author  ot  the  iong,  and  that  the  inltiale  merely 
indicate  his  well-known  toMquH  of  Wanton 
WiUie.] 

Wiuis  was  a  wanton  wag. 

The  blytbeet  lad  that  e'er  I  taw. 
At  bridal!  atm  he  bote  the  brag. 

An*  carried  aye  the  gree  awa*. 
Hia  doabiet  was  of  Zetland  ihag. 

And  wowl  but  wmie he waabiaw. 
And  at  his  shoulder  hang  a  tag. 

That  pleas'd  the  lasses  best  of  a'. 

He  was  a  man  without  a  dag. 

His  heart  was  frank  without  a  flaw  i 
And  aye  whaterer  Willie  said. 

It  still  was  haoden  as  a  law. 
His  boots  th^  were  made  of  the  Jag, 

When  he  went  to  the  wei^ponsehaw. 
Upon  the  green  nane  dnnt  him  bag. 

The  ne'er  a  ane  amang  them  a'. 

And  was  na  Willie'  wed  worth  gowd  ? 

He  wan  the  love  o*  great  and  ama' ; 
Fot  after  he  the  bride  had  Ufls'd, 

He  Uss'd  the  lasses  hale-sale  a'. 
6ae  merrily  round  the  ring  they  row'd. 

When  hj  the  hand  he  led  them  a'. 
And  smack  <m  ■naek  on  them  bestoWd, 

By  virtue  of  a  standing  law. 

And  was  na  Willie  a  great  loun. 

As  shyre  a  lick  as  e'er  was  seen ; 
When  he  danCd  wi'  tilte  lasses  round. 

The  bridegroom  speir*d  wliere  he  had  been. 
Quoth  Willie,  I've  been  at  the  ring, 

Wl'  b(Ablng,  baith  my  shanks  are  sair; 
Gae  ca'  your  bride  and  maidens  in. 

For  WiUia  he  dow  do  na«  mair. 


Then  rest  ye,  WilUe,  I'll  gae  ou^ 

And  for  a  wee  flU  up  the  ring. 
But,  shame  light  on  Us  souple  snout. 

He  wanted  Willis's  wanton  ffing. 
Then  straughtbe  to  the  bride  did  flue. 

Says,  Weds  me  on  your  bonnie  flwe  I 
Wi'  bobbing  WOUe's  dianks  axe  sair. 

And  I'm  come  oat  to  flU  his  plaoa. 

Bridegroom,  she  says,  ye'U  spoil  the  danoe. 

And  at  the  ring  ye'll  aye  be  b«. 
Unless  like  Willie  ye  advance: 

O!  Willie  has  a  wanton  leg; 
For  wit  he  learns  us  a'  to  steer. 

And  foremost  aye  bears  up  the  rlngt 
We  win  And  nae  sic  dandng  hare. 

If  we  want  Willie's  wanton  fling. 


[This  hucuiioas  description  of  a  beanly  flist  I 
^ipeaxed  in  Oromek'S  Remains  of  Nlthsdale  and  } 
Galloway  Song  (London,  ISIO,)  to  whidi  work  it  V 
was  contributed  by  ALiaif  OxmimoHAK  as  aa  <rid  ( 
prodootion.] 

Thuus's  kames  o*  hinnle  'tween  my  love's  lips. 

And  gowd  amang  her  hairx 
Her  breists  are  lapt  in  a  holy  vefl ; 

Nae  mortal  een  kedc  there. 
What  lips  danr  Usi,  or  what  hand  danr  touch, 

Oridiat  arm  o*  Inve  daur  span. 
The  hinnle  lips,  the  creamy  hdb. 

Or  the  waist  o*  Lady  Ann  ? 

She  tdsses  the  lips  o'  her  bonnle  red  ross, 

Wat  wi' the  blobs  o' dew; 
But  nae  gentle  lip,  nor  sonple  Up, 

Manti  touch  hcT  ladic  mou'. 
But  a  brdder'd  bdt,  wl'  a  budde  &  gowd« 

Her  Jimpy  waist  maun  tgmn : 
Oh,  she*s  an  armfti'  fit  for  heeven— 

My  bonnie  Lady  Ann  1 

Her  bower  casement  is  lattteed  wi'  flowers. 

Tied  up  wi'  siller  thread; 
And  comely  sits  she  in  the  midst. 

Men's  langing  een  to  feed. 
She  waves  the  ringlets  fleae  her  dteek, 

Wl'  her  ildlky  mUky  ban' ; 
Andherdieeksseemtoadk'dwi'theflngero^  God/ 

My  bonnie  Lady  Ann. 


^^"^^^^ 
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The  mMnln'  ohid  ii  taaelt  wi'  gowd, 

Like  my  htve't  broider'd  c^i ; 
And  on  tbe  mantle  that  my  hive  wean. 

Is  mony  a  gowden  drap. 
Her  bonnie  ee-l»ec'i  a  holy  arch. 

Out  by  nae  earthly  han'. 
And  tbe  breath  o'  heaven  to  atween  the  lipe 

O'  my  bonnie  Lady  Ann. 

I  wondnin'  gaae  on  her  stately  steps. 

And  I  beet  a  hopeless  flame ! 
To  my  lave,  alas  I  she  mannna  stoop; 

It  wad  stain  her  honoor'd  name. 
Hy  een  are  banld,  they  dwaU  on  a  ^aoe 

Where  I  dauma  mint  my  han' ; 
Bat  I  water,  and  tend,  and  kiss  the  flowen 

O*  my  bonnie  Lady  Ann. 

I  am  bat  her  fkther's  gardener  lad. 

And  polr  pair  to  my  Ik' j 
Hy  aald  mither  gets  my  vree  wee  fee, 

Wl'  Iktherless  baimies  twa. 
Hy  lady  comes,  my  lady  gaes, 

Wl'  a  ftm  and  kindly  ban'; 
O,  the  blesrin'  o*  God  mann  mix  wl'  my  lax9. 

And  fli'  on  Lady  Ann. 


\^^t  flaxen  ^txt  j^et  tingUt^* 

tTan  was  one  ol  Boaifs  s  finest  eonerftmtkms 
\  to  Oeotge  Thomson's  coPeetlon.    The  "Chlorto" 
_/  here  odebmted  was  Jean  Locimer  of  Oraiglebam, 
MI^  in  DomlHes-shlze,  who  vras  also  the  heroine  of 
^-^^  *'LaBsie  wi*  the  Lint-white  Locks,"  and  other 
longs.    The  desoriptlon  to  sakl  to  have  been  true 
^  to  her  ^ipeacanoe.    She  vru  onibrtonate  in  life, 
I*  and  died  so  recently  as  1881.    The  air  of  the  song 
I  to  Irish,  and  called  Oonagh.^ 

8as  flaxen  vrere  her  rini^s. 

Her  qrebrows  of  a  darker  hoe, 
Bewitdkingly  o'erardiing 

-Twa  langhing  een  o*  bonnto  blue. 
Her  aniling,  sae  wj^bg. 

Wad  mak*  a  wretdi  filfget  hto  woe ; 
What  ideasare,  what  treasure, 

TTnto  tiioee  rosy  lips  to  grow ! 
Bach  vru  my  Ghkvis' bonnto  Ikee, 

When  first  her  bonnie  flwe  I  saw ; 
And,  aye  my  COilorto'  dearest  charm. 

She  says  she  lo'es  me  best  of  a'. 


Like  hannony  her  motion  t 

Her  pretty  ankk  to  a  spy. 
Betraying  fkir  proportion. 

Wad  mak*  a  saint  forget  the  sky. 
Sae  warming,  sae  charming. 

Her  fluiltless  fmm  and  graoefli  air; 
Dkfcature    auMnatore 

Declared  that  she  could  do  nae  main 
Hers  axe  the  willing  chains  o*  love. 

By  oonqjuerldg  beau^  sovereign  law; 
And,  aye  my  Chlorto'  dearest  charm. 

She  says  she  lo'es  roe  best  of  a'. 

Let  others  tove  the  dty. 

And  gaudy  show  at  sunny  noon } 
Gi'e  me  the  kmely  valley. 

The  dewy  eve,  and  rfaring  moon, 
Falr>beaming,  and  streaming. 

Her  diver  U^t  the  boughs  amang; 
WhOe  flOUng,  recalling. 

The  amoroas  tibrush  oondudes  her  sang  -. 
There,  dearest  Chknls,  wilt  thou  rove 

By  whhnpling  bum  and  leafy  shaw. 
And  hear  my  tows  o*  truth  and  love. 

And  say  thou  lo'M  me  best  <^a'  ? 


Sing  on»  iAn%  oe« 


[Wkittbk  by  the  BrrKtcK  Shbthbrd,  to  tbe 
one  of  "  Prince  WnUam  Henry's  Delight."] 

Snfo  mi,  sing  on,  my  bonnto  bird. 

The  sang  ye  sang  yestreen,  O, 
When  here,  aneath  the  hawthorn  wild, 

I  met  my  bonnto  Jean,  O, 
Hy  Uude  ran  prinklln  through  my  veins, 

Hy  hair  began  to  steer,  O ; 
Hy  heart  play'd  deep  against  my  breast. 

As  I  beheld  my  dear,  0. 

O  weeto  me  on  my  happy  lot! 

O  weeto  me  on  my  deiurle! 
O  weeto  me  on  the  duurn ' 

Where  a*  cambin'd  to  cheer  me. 
The  mavto  Ultit  on  tbe  bosh. 

The  lavTOdk  on  the  green,  O; 
The  lily  bloom'd,  the  dai^y  blush'd. 

But  a'  was  nought  to  Jeaa,  O. 


m!^^f^^^m^^^^s£^0^ 
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Sng  on,  fling  on,  my  bonnle  ttmuh. 

Be  neithw  flee'd  nor  eertot 
111  wad  joar  lore  stis  In  the  biuh. 

That  gan  je  ring  M*  eheerie : 
She  may  be  kind,  the  maj  be  aweet. 

She  maj  he  neat  and  daiui,  O ; 
But  O  she's  batadxTioine  mat^ 

Ckmpar'd  wl'  bonnie  Jean,  O. 

If  love  wad  open  a'  her  stone. 

An'  a'  her  bloomin'  treasures. 
And  Ud^me  rise,  an'  turn  an'  choose. 

And  taste  her  cUefest  pleasores; 
My  choioe  wad  be  the  roey  che^ 

The  modest  beamin'  eye,  O; 
The  yellow  hair,  the  bosom  fair. 

The  lips  &  coral  dye,  O. 

A  bramble  shade  around  her  head, 

A  bumie  poplin'  by,  O; 
Our  bed  the  swaird,  our  sheet  the  plaid. 

Our  canopy  the  Ay,  O. 
And  here's  the  bum,  an'  there%  the  biuli 

Around  the  flowerie  green,  O ; 
An'  this  the  plaid,  an'  sure  the  Isbb 

Wad  be  my  bonnie  Jean,  O. 

Hear  me,  thou  bonnie  modest  moon  1 

Ye  stamies  twinklin'  high,  O! 
An'  a'  ye  gentle  powen  alxxm. 

That  roam  athwart  the  sky,  O. 
To  see  me  gratefti'  for  the  past. 

Ye  saw  me  blest  yestreen,  O ; 
An'  erer  till  I  breathe  my  last 

Ye'U  see  me  true  to  Jean,  O. 


'      ["Written  by  Sia  Waltb*  Scott  for  AJbyn'S 
Anthology,  a  collection  of  Highland  airs  edited  by 
r  Alex.  OampbdL    There  is  an  old  ballad,  caUed 
,  Jock  o'  Haxelgrem,  flrom  which  the  poet  has  bor- 
rowed several  lines.] 

I  **  Wht  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  ladye— 

Why  weep  ye  1^  the  tide  ? 

Ill  wed  ye  to  my  youngest  son. 

And  ye  shall  be  his  bride; 
And  ye  shall  be  Us  bride,  ladye, 

Sae  comely  to  be  seen :" 
But  agre  she  loot  the  tears  down  (k*, 
I  For  Jock  o'  r 


*<  Now  let  this  wOfiil  grief  be  dune. 

And  diy  that  cheek  so  pale : 
Young  Frank  is  chief  of  Errington* 

And  lord  of  Lan^iqr  dale : 
His  step  is  first  in  peaoefiU  ha' 

His  sword  in  battle  keen:" 
But  ^re  sb»  loot  the  tears  down  fli'. 

For  Jock  o'  HaieMean. 

"  A  chain  o'  gold  ye  sail  not  lack. 

Nor  braid  to  bind  your  hair. 
Nor  mettled  hound,  nor  managed  hawk. 

Nor  palfrey  fresh  and  fldr; 
And  yon,  the  foremost  o'  them  a'. 

Shall  ride  our  fomst  queen:" 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  ik*. 

For  Jock  o*  Haaeldean. 

The  kirk  waadeiAed  at  morning-tide. 

The  tapen  gUmmered  fUr : 
The  print  and  bridegroom  wait  the  bride, 

And  dame  and  knight  were  there : 
They  sought  her  baith  by  bower  and  ha'; 

The  ladye  was  not  seen  I— 
She's  o'er  the  border,  and  awa' 

Wi'  JoA  C  Haaeldean  1 


[This  popular  humorous  ditty  is  attributed  tu  I 
Miss  Fauun,  the  authoress  of  Marriage,  The 
Inheritance,  and  Destiny,  three  novels  of  distin- 
guished merit.    The  two  concluding  verses  are  by  . 
another  hand.    The  song  is  sung  to  the  old  air  of  I 
"  When  she  cam'  ben  she  bobbed."] 

Thb  Iddrd  o*  Cockpen,  he's  proud  an'  he's  great) 
His  mind  is  ta'en  up  wi'  the  things  o*  the  state: 
He  wanted  a  wifb  his  braw  house  to  keep; 
But  fhvour  vri'  wooin'  was  fitahious  to  seek. 

Doun  by  the  dyke-side  a  lady  did  dwdL 
At  his  ta]d»4iead  he  thought  she'd  kxA  vrdli 
M'ClishiB  ae  daughter  o'  Claverse-ha'  Lee. 
A  pennyleas  lass  vri'  a  lang  pedigree. 


His  wig  was  vrael  pouther'd,  asgnid  as  when 
ms  vraistooat  was  irtdte,  his  coat  it  vras  blue  i 
He  put  on  a  ring,  a  sword,  and  eock'd  hat — 
And  wha  could  reftise  the  Laird  vri'  a'  that? 


y  Google 


SCX>TTIBH  SOirOS. 


•S 


I  "GMteDmirtmiJMBtooonwipMdilybeiit 
She's  trantad  to  QMak  wl' tiM  Ldrd  o' Oodtpen." 

Mistrev  Jean  ehe  was  maUn'  the  ddw-flower 

wine; 
"  And  what  brings  the  Lafad  a*  lie  a  UkB  time  ?» 
,  Shepaiafrhera]>nm,andoaberillkgown, 
~  '    d' red  ribbons,  and  gaed  awm' down. 


>hen  She  esm'  ben,  he  booed  fii'  low ; 
I  And  i^iak  was  his  enand  he  soon  let  her  know. 
Amand  was  the  Lalxd  when  the  lady  said,  Na, 
'  And  wi*  a  high  eortrieshs  toned  awa>. 

Bmnioiinder'd  he  was^  bat  nae  si^  did  he  gi'e; 

He  moonled  his  man,  and  rade  eannilie ; 

And  aften  he  thonghtj  as  he  gaed  throogh  the 

^en, 
"  She's  daft  to  isAise  the  Laifd  o*  Oosiqien.'* 

And  now  that  the  Laiid  hk  exit  bad  made, 
'  Hisferess  Jean  she  leflsetsdoniriiat  She  had  said; 
"  Oh  I  to  aae  ru  get  better,  itfs  waor  in  get  ten— 

II  was  daft  to  reftise  tils  Isdid  o*  Coidiwn." 
ITeist  time  that  the  laiid  and  the  lady  wsn 
^  Thegr  were  gaun  arm  and  arm  to  theUrkon  the 

Nuw  She  sits  in  the  ha'  like  a  wedHappit  hen. 
Bat  as  yet  there's  naediicheasappear'd  at  Cook' 


^ 

^ 


% 


®5«  ©mfgtant'jS  JfairtatU. 

[Wairrair  by  the  late  TaoiiAe  Pmaioia,  in 
2819,  on  Us  departure  to  Southern  Africa.  Itflrst 
appeared  In  the  Harp  of  Caledonia,  YoL  HI.  and 
is  adi4>ted  to  the  tone  of  "My  gaid  L4»d  John."] 


Oonnal 
Atongandhstadieo! 


i. 


And  Cheviot  mountains  blue. 

Farewell,  ye  hills  of  gktrioQS  deeds. 
And  streams  renown'd  In  song^ 

FareweD  ye  bnes  and  bkMson'd  meads. 
Oar  hearts  have  loVd  so  long. 


Fa>ewsn,theblytbs 


s  broomy  knoweib 


^^^i^'^.^^}S^i^Si^^u::i^^  ''^  >;i?  -v.--^^? 


Where  thyme  and  harSbrils  grew— 
Farewell,  the  hoaiy,  haanted  howee, 
O'ertinng  wHh  Mi*  and  sloe. 

The  mos^  cave  and  mouldering  tower 
That  sUrt  oar  natlTe  dell— 

The  martyr's  gmve,  and  lover's  bower, 
WeUdaaadflueweU! 

Home  of  oar  love  I  oar  fhther's  home ! 

Land  of  the  fintve  and  free! 
The  sail  is  flapping  on  the  Ibam 

That  bears  OS  fkr  Ihan  thee  I 

We  seek  a  vrUd  and  distant  shore, 
Bqrond  the  weetem  main— 

We  leave  thee  to  return  no  more, 
Kor  view  thy  oUA  again  I 

Oar  native  land— oar  native  vale— 

Atongandkstadlsa! 
FSrewril  to  bonny  Tevlotdale, 

ind  Scotland's  moantains  bhie  I 


0ititt>  d  nns  ^taxt 


[Tbib  Is  another  efAislon  of  TnoMAa  Pnnroiv**:, 
on  hto  leaving  his  native  huad.  It  is  adapted  to 
the  tone  of  *<  Logan  Water."] 

Maid  of  my  heart^-a  long  (krewell  I 
The  baik  Is  hnnoh'd,  the  bUlows  sweU, 
And  the  vernal  gales  axe  blowing  free. 
To  bear  me  fiur  frem  love  and  thee ! 

I  hate  Ambition's  haoi^ty  name. 
And  the  heartksa  pride  of  Wealth  and  Fame , 
Tet  now  I  haste  throat  Ocean's  roar 
To  woo  them  on  a  distant  Shore. 

Can  pain  or  peril  bring  relief 
To  him  who  bears  a  darker  grief? 
Out  absence  calm  this  ibvwiah  thrill  ? 
—Ah,  no.*— for  thou  wilt  haunt  me  stiU  i 

Thy  artless  grace,  thy  open  truth, 
Thy  Ibrm  that  breath'd  of  love  and  youth. 
Thy  voice  by  Nators  fram'd  to  salt 
The  tone  <tf  Love's  enchanted  hitel 


r^m^'^^^^^^^^^^- 


r-*?^u-">7,'^ 
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BOOinSH  SONGS. 


Thy  dlmi^ing  dMdc  and  deep-bhM  eye, 
Wbere  tender  thonglit  and  fceBng  ye ! 


That  oomee  the  etar  of  lofe  to  ihrood  I 
Zadi  witdMiy  of  aool  and  eeoee. 


Oambin'd  to  fltame  the  Altai  qtell— 

That  Meet  and  liioke  my  heart— I^weweD ! 


;>>"* 


[THnbeautiftilaoa2lethe  peodnetioa  of  Jobx 

Matitb,  author  of  the  «  aHer  Gtm,""  Olaapm,  a 

!  poem,"  he.    Hayne  was  a  nattre  of  DomMee, 

I  bat  apent  the  eariy  part  of  Us  lift  In  CHaasow, 

I  where  he eerredanivprentioeBh^asaeompodtor 

nnd«^  tile  eelehated  printen,  FooUe.    He  after- 


neeted'ttiere  with  the  Star  dally  nemmer.   He 

died  on  the  14th  Maidi,  iSBL  ''Logan  Btoaee" 
>  was  first  printed  In  the  Star  Newqiaper  on  the 
I  18dlCa7,178»,aBdwebeUef«oonaistedorigbiaUy 

of  only  the  first  two  stanxas,  to  which.  Indeed, 
I  the  song.  In  singing,  is  generally  limited.  The 
j  roar  additional  stanxas  first  iq^ieared  In  the 

Pocket  Bneyelopediaor  Songs,  pabUihed  at  Glas- 
I  gow  In  181^  and  axe  pnAaldy  not  by  Mayne. 
I  The  tone  of  "Logan  Water,"  to  whieh  thk  and 
e  two  IbDowlng  songs  are  adapted,  is  of  ood- 
I  BiderableantlqaU7,and,(befbnthepvodaetionof 

Mayne)  need  to  be  sang  to  words  of  by  no  means 


Ae  sbnmer  night,  on  Logan  braee, 
I  hdp'd  a  tasrie  on  wl*  her  daes. 
Hist  wl' her  stodklngs,  and  qrne  wi' her  ahoon, 
te.] 

"  Br  Logan's  streams  that  rin  sae  deep. 
Fa' aft  wi' glee  ITe  herded  sheep ; 
Herded  sheep,  or  gather'd  sbMS, 
Wl'  my  dear  lad,  on  Logan  tnaes. 
Bat  wae^  my  heart!  thae  days  are  gaae. 
And  I,  wl'  i^rle^  may  herd  alaae; 
While  nqr  dear  lad  mann  flMW  his  &MS, 
Far,  fcr  fleae  me,  an'  Logan  braes. 

**  Nae  mair  at  Logan  Urk  win  he 
Atwem  the  praadiings  meet  wi'  me; 
Meet  wl*  me,  or  when  ife  mirk, 
OonTogr  ma  hams  fleas  Logan  Urk. 


I  wed  may  sing  thae  days  are  gane— 
Frae  kU  an'  ftir  I  come  alaae. 
While  my  dear  lad  maan  flwe  hie  fiws^ 
Fbz|  Ut  flrae  m^  an*  Logan  braes! 

**  At  e'en,  when  hope  amalst  Is  gane, 

Idan 

Sttalaaeb 

Where  aft  he  kept  hk  tiyst  wi' me. 

O !  eon'd  I  eee  thae  days  again, 

Uy  lover  skaithleo^  an' my  afak ! 

BeloVd  by  frienl,  revvfM  by  flMs, 

WeHl  lire  talk  bite  on  Logan  braes.** 

WhOs  A>r  her  lore  ihs  thns  did  sigh. 
She  sawa  sodger  pawing  by, 
Fasring  by  wl' soarlet  daes, 
WhUe  lair  she  grat  on  Loffftn  braes  t 
Says  he,  "  What  gars  thee  greet  sae  sair. 
What  filb  thy  heart  sae  fti' o*  care  ? 
Thae  qwrting  lambe  has  biythaome  days. 
An'  playfli'  sUp  on  Logan  braes  ?" 

"  What  oan  I  do  bat  wssp  and  moom  > 
I  ftar  my  lad  win  ne'er  retam. 
Ne'er  zetam  to  eaoB  my  waes, 
WIU  ne'er  oome  heme  to  Lopm  braes.** 
Wl' that  ha  dasp'd  her  tai  his  aimst 
And  said,  "  I'm  free  from  war's  alarms^ 
I  now  ha'e  eonqaer'd  a'  my  Ams, 
Well  hi^ipy  IHe  on  Logan  bfaes." 

Then  stnl^  to  Logan  klfk  they  went. 
And  Jotn'd  their  hands  wl' one  ooosent, 
Wl' one  ooneent  to  end  their  days,    ' 
An'  IHe  In  Uiss  on  Logan  braes. 
An'  now  she  sings, "  tiiae  days  are  gane^ 
When  I  wi' grief  did  herd  alane. 
While  my  dear  lad  did  fii^t  hk  flMis, 
Far,  fcr  fine  me  an' Logan  brass." 


:f  or  ehtXt  ;goxtunt* 

[Tan  fbHowIng  words  axe  by  Jamis  Tbomsov, 
author  of  the  Seasons,  and  they  appear  in  the 
Orpheus  Oaledonfais  so  fcr  back  as  17S5,  attaofaed 
to  the  tone  of  Logan  Water.] 

Fob  ever,  Fottane,  wilt  tiiKm  prova 
An  nnrelenting  fiM  to  tovB, 
And,  idm  we  meet  a  mntaal  heart, 
Oome  in  between,  and  bid  ns  parfr— 


0 


■^^^m^^^^s^^$^=m^M^ 


^^m^i^^&t^^^j^ 


BcoTTisH  Bomoa. 


Bid  lu  dfi^  on  from  day  to  dajr. 
And  wiah,  and  with— the  wal  away; 
Tin  footh  and  genial  yean  are  flown. 
And  aU  the  lift  of  lift  ie  gone. 

Bat  hoBj,  buy,  etill  art  thoa. 
To  bind  tiie  loreleei  Jo^ea  tow. 
The  beait  from  pleaanre  to  delude. 
And  Jdn  the  gentle  to  tile  Hide. 
For  once,  oh,  Fovtane,  hear  nqr  ptajer. 
And  I  alwdTB  thj  ftitiue  care) 
AU  other  falearingi  I  ledgn. 
Make  but  ttM  dear  Amanda  mine. 


IfOgaa  Skater. 

[Thb  fcDowing  are  BuBxe'e  wwds  to  the  tone 
I  «f  Logan  Water.  Th^  were  written  firar  xeara 
after  the  appeannoe  of  Mayne'a  eong,  and  eent  to 
I  Thomam'a  oidleetlon.  Borne  wai  ignorant  of 
llliqme^  prodnction  at  the  tfane,  bat  bad  beard 
r  the  burthen  ofit,— 

TniUe  mj  dear  lad  maon  ihoe  bk  free^ 

Tar,  flv  free  me  and  Logan  braee,— 

I  and  adopibed  the  llneeai  a  fragment  of  an  old  tong.] 

O  LooAK,  fweetly  didet  thoa  ^ide. 
That  daj  I  wai  my  WUlie'a  bride  i 
And  yean  stni^fne  ha'e  ower  as  ran. 
Like  Logan  to  tite  eommer  ion : 
Bat  now  thy  flowery  bankii4>pear 
Uka  dramlie  winter,  daric  and  draar, 
-While  my  dear  lad  maon  flwe  hie  IkM, 
Far,  ftur  free  me  and  Logan  braee. 

Again  the  merry  month  of  May 

Haa  made  oar  IdDs  and  valleyB  gay ; 

The  bbda  rejoice  In  leaQr  bowers. 

The  beee  hnm  loond  the  breathing  flowen : 

BIytha  morning  lifts  his  km^  qre. 

And  evening  tean  axe  tean  of  Joy : 

Hy  sool,  ddig^tless,  a'  sarvoy>» 

While  Willie's  « 


WKUn  yon  milk-wliite  hawthorn  boah, 
Amang  her  nestlings  aiti  the  thrush ; 
Her  flOtfafti' mate  wiB  duoe  her  toU, 
Or  wf  tale  sang  her  oares  begalls : 
But  I,  wl'  my  sweet  nordlngs  hen, 
Nae  mate  to  he^  naa  mate  to  cheer. 
Pass  wldowM  nights  and  Joyless  days, 
WhOe  Willie's  tta  fraa  Logan  brass. 


0,  wae  apon  yoa,  men  o'  state. 
That  brethren  rooss  to  deadly  hate ! 
As  y«  maka  many  a  fbnd  heart  moom, 
Bae  may  It  on  yoor  heads  return  I 
How  can  yoor  flinty  hearts  eiOoy 
The  widow's  tean,  the  oridian's  ciy  ? 
Bat  soon  may  peaoe  bring  happy  da}-8. 
And  WUUe  hama  to  Logan  biaee ! 


SAILOm. 

Whwt  lightning  parts  the  thonder^ood. 
That  Uaohsns  all  the  sea. 


am  then  I'D  think  on  thee,  Mary. 


I  wrap  me  In  tl 

And  Us  down  amang  the  snaw; 
WhOe  froaen  axe  the  tean  I  shed. 

For  hhn  thafs  te  awa,  Willie  i 

txtuau 
We  sail  past  monle  a  bonni^  Ue ; 

Wl'  maids  the  riioree  an  thrang; 
Beftm  my  e'e  then's  but  ae  smile. 

Within  my  ear  ae  sang,  Mary. 

SHaraSKDESS. 

In  kirk,  on  ereiy  BabbathMlay 
For  ane  on  the  great  de^. 

Unto  my  Gktd  I  hamUy  pmy— 
And  vrtiOs  I  pray,  I  weep,  WUUe. 

BAIU>m. 

The  aande  an  bright  wl'  golden  sheUs, 
The  grovee  wi'  bkesoms  flj^t 

And  I  think  apon  the  heatiier-bdls. 
That  deok  iitj  glosqr  hair,  Maiy. 


I  read  thy  letten  sent  from  fkr. 

And  aft  I  Use  tiiy  name. 
And  ask  nqr  Maker,  free  the  war 

If  em  tboalt  come  haoM,  Wime. 


jailor  an!)  §l)«pjjn^«?^.      *^ 

ill 

[Thu  appeared  in  one  of  the  eariy  Noetee  Am-     >c 
broriana  of  Bladnrood's  Magaiine  (the  Boyal 
Number  of  18SS.)    It  is  probably  from  tbe  pen  of 
Paorassoa  WxLsoit.] 
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BOOmBH  Boiros. 


What  tlKmi^  yoar  flKOiar't  hut  be  Iowa 
Amath  tba  gxeen  hUl-aide? 

The  diip  that  Wmte  Mib  in,  blown 
Like  ehafr  by  wind  and  tide,  llMy  ? 


Oh  i  wed  I  ken  the  raging  tea. 
And  a'  the  eteadlhrt  famd. 

Are  held,  wi'  qweks  like  tliee  and  m^ 
In  the  hollow  of  Hie  hand,  WDlie. 

He  eeea  thee  fitting  on  the  bcae. 

Me  hinging  on  the  mast; 
And  o'er  oe  baith,  in  dew  or  epray, 

ms  eavtaig  ahleld  ii  eaft»  Miuy. 


^2LXt^t\\  to  ^JJuncrg* 

[Tan  is  the  pzodactkm  of  the  Iter.  Dr.  Noa- 
KAN  Maolsod,  fliet,  mhiistBr  of  Oampbdtown, 
afterwards  of  Osmpsie,  and  now  of  St.  Oolamba's 
chnndi,  CSIasgow.  It  is  veiy  popular  in  the  Hi^- 
lands.  TheEngUBhoftheehocusii  "Arise  and 
let  us  go."] 

Emion  ague  tioginn,  OI 
Eixioh  i«iis  tioginn,  O I 
Eiridi  agns  tlagfain,  O ! 
Earewdl,  fiwewdl  to  Vonenr. 

The  wind  is  fUr,  the  day  is  fine. 
And  swiftly,  swiftly  nins  the  timet 
The  boat  is  floating  on  tba  tUe, 
That  wafts  me  off  from  Fonexy* 


Accept  this  day  my  plaintive  dghst 
My  heart  within  me  atanost  dies 
At  thoo^t  of  leaving  Foneiy. 
Eirioh,&e. 

With  pensire  steps  I've  often  itroU'd, 
Where  Fingal-a  castle  stood  of  old, 
And  Usten'd  while  the  shepherds  told 
The  legend  tales  of  Funny. 


I've  often  pau'd  at  doss  of  day. 
Where  Osrian  sang  his  martial  bqr. 
And  grieved  the  son's  departing  ray. 
Wandering  o'er  Don-Fonery. 
Eirioh,  so. 

Aoltan  Oalodi's  genOe  stream. 
That  mnrmnrs  sweetjy  through  the  green, 
What  lu^rpy,  JoyfU  days  I've  seen. 
Beside  the  banks  of  Fonery. 
Eirioh,&e. 

Fazewdl,  ye  hUls  of  stocm  and  snow. 
The  wild  resorts  of  de»  and  roe; 
In  peace  the  heath<co<±  long  may  crow 
Along  the  moors  of  Fonery. 


It's  not  the  hiUs  nor  woody  vales. 
Alone  my  joyless  heart  bewails. 
Bat  a  moomftd  groiq>  Uiis  day  nmains 
Within  the  manse  of  Fonery. 
£iiidi,&o. 

Can  I  Ibrget  Glen-taRifS  name? 
Farewell,  dear  Ihtber,  best  of  man. 
May  heaven's  joys  with  thee  remain 
Within  the  manse  of  Fonery  ? 
Eiiioh,&e. 

Mother  I  a  name  to  me  so  dear. 
Most  I,  most  I,  leave  thy  cai«. 
And  try  a  world  thatrs  ftiU  of  snares 
Far,  ftv  from  thee  and  Fonery  ? 
Biriob,&o. 

Brother  of  my  knre,  flurewell— 
Sisters,  all  yoor  griefb  oonoeal— 
Thy  tears  suppwss   your  soROfwa  'laeU— 
Be  happy  while  at  Fonery. 


Ardkibald !  my  darling  ehlld. 
May  heawn  thy  inflmt  fbotrtepa  guUet 
ShcnildIretom,Ohl  may  I  find 
Thee  smiling  still  at  Fonery. 


O  most  I  leave  these  happy  eoeoe»— 
See,  th^  qneadthe  fli«>piiig  sails— 
Adleo,  adieu,  my  native  plains 
Farewell,  flueweU  to  Fonery. 


I 


i 


^ 


.~^^. 
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I     [Trb  tune  called  "IKnuddOoaper"  is  veiyoldi 

I  and  it  can  be  traced  back  at  least  as  fiu-  as  the 

middle  of  the  17th  centDiy.    The  following  words 

from  Johnson's  Musical  Mnsenm,  Part  IV.,  1799, 

,  appear  a  mere  fragment.] 

Hbt,  Donald,  howe  Donald, 
'  Hey  Donald  Couper ! 

I  He's  gane  awa'  to  seek  a  wife. 

And  he's  come  hame  without  her. 

0  Donald  Oouper  and  his  mi^n 
Held  to  a  Highland  &ir,  man ; 

And  a' to  seek  »  bonnie  lass- 
Bat  fient  a  aae  was  there,  man. 

At  length  he  got  ft  earlin  gray. 
And  she's  oome  hixplin'  luune,  man; 

And  she's  flnni  ower  the  buffet  stocd. 
And  bnk'  har  mmpie-bane,  man. 


I 


[Tbm  first  Terse  and  ch<»ns  of  this  song  are  1^ 
TAnAmu..  The  last  vow  but  one  is  bj  Mother- 
wen.  The  other  stanaa  are  bj  Mr.  Gibsoo, 
teadier,  Greenock  B.  A.  Smith,  who  poesMsod 
^■^ttutahmt  flngment,  set  it  to  a  Hi^ihmd  air, 
which  he  took  down  Ihim  the  voioe  of  ft  conntiy 
Kirl  in  Arran.] 


Tbo*  simmer  smiles  on  bank  and  brae. 
An' nature  bids  the  heart  be  gay ; 
Teta'  thejogra  &  floWiy  May, 


Hey  Donald!  howe  Donald! 
Think  upon  your  tow,  Donald ! 
Mind  the  heathery  knowe,  Donald, 
Whare  ye  vowd  to  lo'e  me. 

When  first  ye  dlmb'd  tiie  heath'iy  steep, 
Wl*  me  to  wear  my  father's  sheep. 
The  TOWS  fs  made  ye  said  ye'd  keep. 
The  TOWS  ye  made  to  lo'e  roe. 
Hey  Donald,  &o. 

Bat  lore  is  bat  ft  weary  dream. 
Its  J<iy8  are  like  tiie  summer  scene, 
Whose  beauty  is  the  sonny  beam. 
That  danles  to  deoeire  me. 
Hegr  Donald,  &c. 


I  downa  look  on  bank  or  bme, 
I  downft greet  where  a'  are  gay; 
Bat»  oh  1  my  heart  wm  break  wl' wae, 
Gin  Donald  oeaae  to  k>'e  me. 
H^  Donald,  &c 

My  &ther  has  a  haddin  braw. 
His  setting  son's  just  gaun  to  &', 
And  Donald  thou  sail  get  it  a'. 
My  Donald  gin  yell  lo'e  me. 
Hey  Donald,  &c 


[This  ibxms  Hba  (qtenlng  song  of  Bamsat's  Gen- 
tie  Shepherd.  The  "  waukin'  o'  the  fltuld"  alludes 
to  the  old  pastoral  practioe  of  watching  the  sheep- 
folds  at  night,  daring  the  weaning  of  the  lambs, 
on  which  ocoasiona  the  shepherd  was  generally 
foToored  with  the  company  of  his  sweetheart.] 

Mt  Peggie  is  a  young  thing. 
Just  enter'd  in  her  teens, 
Ttir  as  the  day,  and  sweet  as  May, 
IWr  as  the  day,  and  always  gay : 
My  Peggy  is  a  young  thing. 

And  I'm  nae  Teiy  anid. 
Yet  weel  I  like  to  meet  her  at 
Thev 


My  Peggy  speaks  sae  sweetly 
Whene'er  we  meet  alaae, 
I  wish  nae  mair  to  lay  my  care, 
I  wish  nae  mair  o'  a'  that's  nurei 
My  Peggy  speaks  sae  sweetly. 

To  a'  the  lave  I'm  eanld; 

But  she  gan  a'  my  spirits  ^ow 

At  wanking  o'  the  fiuM. 

^7  P«887  smiles  sae  kindly 
Whene'er  I  whisper  lore. 
That  I  look  down  on  a'  the  town. 
That  I  look  down  upon  a  crown : 
^7  Pe887  ■miles  sae  kindly. 

It  makes  me  blythe  and  bauld. 
And  naething  gi'es  me  sio  delight. 
As  wanking  o'  the  fiwld. 

My  Peggy  sings  sae  sadly. 

When  on  my  pipe  I  play; 
By  a' the  rest  it  is  confiwt. 
By  a'  the  rest  that  she  rings  best 


•^l^^^>^^^2^^!2Si^^ 
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Ky  Peggy  dngi  aae  laftly. 
And  In  her  nogs  are  timldy 

Vn*  tamooenoe  the  wale  o'  eeiMi 
At  waaUng  o' the  fludd. 


A  \>  [Both  the  word*  and  the  beaatlflil  air  of  The 
\N«|  Ewe*Baghts  are  of  ondoabted  aatiqni^.  They 
«  \\\  are  given  In  the  Orpheos  Galedoniiu,  pabliihed  in 
^  J?  irS6,  but  belong  to  a  period  cmisideiaUy  eariier. 

•  /■^  ]  Bamny,  fai  his  Tea  Table  Miscellany,  marks  the 
s  ^f.  song  with  a  <^  dgnlQrlng  that  it  was  an  old  song 
^  ^  with  additions.  Ramsay's  additions  were  merely 
iG  A  a  trifling  Terbal  alteration  or  two.] 

*  y  Will  ye  gae  to  the  ewe-buchts,  Marion, 
r/*^  And  wear  in  the  sheep  wl*  me? 
\l\y  The  son  shines  sweet,  my  Marlon, 
\\:Z  Bat  na«  half  sae  sweet  as  thee. 

••   ? 

//  ^         O,  Marlon's  a  bonnle  lass, 

I  (-J  And  the  blythe  bUnk  's  in  her  e'e ; 

yV  d         And  fkin  wad  I  many  Marion, 

V  2)  Gin  Marion  wad  many  me. 

(('4  There's  gowd  in  your  garters,  Marion, 

\/\  ^  And  silk  on  your  white  haose-bane; 

/ 'A  Fa'  (kin  wad  I  kiss  my  Marion, 

hi  At  e'en,  when  I  oome  hame. 

J    ^  There's  braw  lads  in  Eamalaw,  Marion, 
;r  Wha  gape,  and  glower  wi*tbelr  e'e, 

V  '  j  At  Urk  when  they  see  my  Marion, 
P~|5  But  nane  o'  them  lo'es  like  ma. 

,/  ^^  *  I've  nine  mllk'-ewes,  my  Marion, 
/    p  A  oow  and  a  brawny  quey; 

^-.'  .^  111  gl'e  them  a'  to  my  Marion, 
^^/^  Just  on  her  bridal-day. 

f^j7  And  ye'se  get  a  green  sey  apron, 
I  Mi  And  waistooat  o'  London  broan ; 

Vft  And  wow  bat  ye'se  be  vap'rin' 
*^>^  Whene'er  ye  gang  to  the  toon. 

\ 
^*    *         I'm  young  and  stout,  my  Marion . 

Kane  dances  like  me  on  the  green  t 

^  '^         And,  gin  ye  forsake  me,  Marion, 

'/*>)  rn  e'en  gae  draw  up  wl' Jean. 


Sae  put  on  your  pearlins,  Marion, 

And  Idrtle  o*  cnmuurie ; 
And,  as  snne  as  my  ehin  has  nae  hair  on, 

I  wHl  oome  west,  and  see  ye. 


Will  ^t  go  to  ttt  InUtf^. 


[This  simple  yet  energeUo  song,  to  the  tone  ol 
The  Ewe-Bugbts,  was  written  by  Bunira  in  early 
lifb.  He  afterwards  sent  it  to  George  Thomson 
for  publioatkm  in  his  ocdleetion,  and  tfaua  wrote 
ofit>-''InmyTeiyeariyyears,irtwnIwas  think- 
ing of  going  to  the  West  Indies,  I  took  tlM  fol- 
lowing tuewdl  of  ft  dear  gfarl:  it  iaqoUeteifling, 
and  haa  nothing  of  the  merit  of  the  Swe-Bo^ts. 
You  mastknowfbat  allmy  earilerlo«»«eDgs  wera 
the  breathings  of  ardent  passien ;  and  tbov^  it 
might  hftTB  been  eaqr  in  after  times  to  have  given 
them  a  polish,  yet  that  polish  t6  me  would  have 
deftrnd  the  I^nid  of  the  heart  vrhkdi  was  so 
fldthfhlly  inscribed  on  them.  Their  nnoontb  sim- 
plldly  was,  as  they  «ay  of  wines,  their  iww." 
Thomson  did  not  at  first  see  the  beauty  of  Bams's 
words  to  tits  tune  of  the  Ewe-Bughts,  bat  after- 
wwds  adopted  them  tai  his  eoUeetion.] 

WtLi.  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 
And  leave  anid  Scotia's  shore? 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mazy, 
Acroa  the  Atlantic's  roar? 

Oh,  sweet  grow  the  Bme  and  the  orange. 

And  the  apide  on  the  pine; 
But  a'  the  charms  o'  the  Indiea 

Can  never  equal  thine. 


I  ha"*  swam  by  the  heavens  to  be  trae; 
And  sae  may  the  heavens  forget  me. 
When  I  forget  my  vowl 

O,  plight  me  your  fldth,  my  Maxy, 
And  pU^t  me  your  lily-white  hand  • 

O,  idlght  me  your  fidth,  my  Mary, 
Bdbce  I  leave  Scotia's  strand. 

We  ha'e  plighted  our  troth,  my  Maiy, 

In  mutoal  affection  to  join ; 
And  curst  be  tiie  cause  that  shaU  part  u» ! 

The  hoor  and  the  moment  o' time) 


n 
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[TflBRBiian  old  ballad  caDed  **  LIxxy  Lindsaj," 
of  which  MBnefhigiiienti  remain.  Tke  first  T«fw 
of  the  fcOowing  words  was  written  bj  Bams  for 
Johnscm'B  Maseam,  to  an  old  air,  '*Will  jps  gang 
wi*  me,  Lisxjr  Lindsay,"  which  he  oonununlcated. 
The  present  Toskm  is  song  tothe  tone  of  '*Th0 
Ewe-Bo^ts."] 

Will  ye  gang  wi'  me,  LIzxy  Lindsay, 
WiU  ye  gang  to  tlw  mgMjwd*  wt'  me  ? 

Wm  ye  gang  wl' me,  LIzxy  Lfaidsay, 
My  btide  and  my  darling  to  be  ? 

iXt  gang  to  the  Highlands  wi'  yon,  sir, 

I  dlnna  ken  bow  that  may  be; 
For  I  ken  naa  the  land  that  ye  lira  In, 
-      KorkenltheladI'mgannwl'. 

0  UzsT,  la«,  ye  mann  ken  Uttl^ 

If  sae  ye  dlnna  ken  me  t 
For  my  name  is  Lord  Ronald  MacDonald, 

A  chieftain  o*  high  degree. 

She  has  kilted  her  ooaii  0*  green  satin. 
She  has  kilted  them  np  to  the  knee, 

And  she's  affwl' Locd  BonaU  HacDooaU, 
His  bride  and  his  darling  to  be. 


?^ool8  awl>  ;i^altl2* 


[Tbi  words  of  tiiis  song  belong  to  aboat  the 
middle  of  the  last  oentory,  but  their  author's 
name  has  escaped  being  recorded.  Theyareto 
be  (bond  in  a  ooUeetion  of  songs,  called  The  Char- 
mer, published  at  Edinbor^  In  1781,  but  whether 
printed  there  ftv  the  first  time  cannot  with  cer- 
tainty be  said.  The  title  to  the  song  there  given 
is  "  The  Druken  Wife  o'  Oalkrwa',"  which  title  it 
bean  fai  common  with  *'Hooiy  and  Fairly."  The 
*ir  is  Bopposed  to  be  old.] 

1>0(7>  in  yon  meadow  a  couple  did  tarry : 
Thegndewlfc  she  drank  naethtng  but  sack  and 
canary;  [sairly— 

The  godeman  complain'd  to  her  fHends  richt 
Ob,  gin  my  wift  wad  drink  booty  and  fldrly ! 
Hooiy  and  fldriy,  hooly  and  Ihirly, 


^First  she  drank  Cmmmie,  and  mjtm  she  i 

Gairie, 
And  qme  she  drank  my  bonnie  gray  marie. 
That  carried  ma  tbnnic^  a'  the  dubs  and  the  ] 

glairie- 
Oh,  gin  my  wife  wad  drink  hooly  and  fhirty  1 

She  drank  her  hoee,  she  drank  her  shoon. 
And  tjub  she  drank  her  bonnie  new  goun; 
She  drank  her  sark  that  oorer'd  her  rarely— 
Oh,  gin  my  wift  wad  drink  hooly  and  fhirly ! 

Wad  she  drink  but  her  ain  things,  I  wadna  care,  ^jj 
!  But  she  drinks  my  elaes  that  I  oanna  wed  q>are,  ^ 
When  I'm  wi'  my  goarips  it  angers  me  sairiy— 
Oh,  gin  my  wife  wad  drink  booty  and  fidrly  1 

My  Sunday's  eoat  she's  laid  it  hi  wad. 
And  the  best  blue  bonnet  e'er  was  on  my  head  i 
At  kirk  or  at  meroat  I'm  oorer'd  but  barely— 
Oh,  gin  my  wlfb  wad  drink  body  and  fklrly ! 

My  bonnie  white  mittens  I  wore  on  my  hands, 

I  Wi*  her  neiboarH  wift  she  laid  them  in  pawns; 

My  ban»4ieaded  staff  that  I  kmed  sae  dearly^ 

Oh,  gin  my  wiib  wad  drink  booty  and  lUriy  I 

I  never  waa  ftv  wranglin*  nor  strifb, 
Nor  did  I  deny  her  the  eomforts  o'  life; 
For  when  there's  a  war,  I'm  aye  for  a  parley— 
Oh,  gin  my  wife  wad  drink  booty  and  ihirly ! 

When  there's  ony  money  she  nuum  keep  the  ^ 

If  I  seek  bat  a  bawbee  ahem  soold  and  shell  corse ; 
She  liTes  like  a  queen— I  botsorimpitand  sparely—  ^ 
Ob,  gin  my  wife  wad  drink  booty  and  fldilyl 


A  pint  wi*  her  cummers  I  wad  her  allow; 
But  when  slie  sits  down,  cdi,  the  Jand  die  gets  foo,  ^ 
And  when  she  Is  fon  slie  is  unco  camstarie— 
Oh,  gin  my  wife  wad  drink  hooly  and  iUrlyl 

When  slM  comes  to  the  street  she  roars  and  she^ 
rants,  [yrants ;  f 

Has  nae  fear  o*  her  ndbours,  nor  minds  the  houfej 

She  rants  up  some  flile-sang,  like.  Up  your  heart,  < 
Charlie!- 

Oh,  gin  my  wife  wad  drink  hooly  and  feirty ! 

When  she  comes  hame  she  lays  on  the  lads. 
The  lasses  she  ca's  batth  bitches  and  jauds. 
And  ca's  myaell  an  auld  ouckle-caili»— 


Oh,glnmywife'wad  drink  bool^  and  fUrly!«S  Oh,  gtomy'wife  wad  drink  booty  and  feirlyl         \jr^ 
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[WaiTTBir  by  Joanna  Baiixis   for  0«oige 
Thomaon'B  collection  of  Sootttah  Melodiet.] 

Ofs,y  nel^boanl  what  had  I  ado  for  to  many. 
My  wife  die  drinks  poaseti  and  wine  C  Oanaiy, 
And  ca'f  me  a  niggardly,  thraw-gabbit  early, 
O  gin  my  wift  wad  drink  ho<^  and  (Uriy  I 
Hooly  and  &irly,  &c 

She  fleastfi  wi'  her  kimmen  on  didnties  enew, 
Aye  bowing  and   smirking  and  dlghting  her 

mou', 
While  I  dt  aside  and  am  helpet  but  sparely, 
O  gin  my  wifo  wad  fleast  hooiy  and  fUrly ! 
Hooly  and  liiirly,  &c. 

To  fidrs  and  to  bridals  and  preaddngs  and  a'. 
She  gangs  sae  light-hearted  and  basket  saa  bmw. 
It's  ribbons  and  mantnas'tbat  gats  SM  gae 

barely, 
O  gin  my  wife  would  spmid  hoo)yandiiyi]yl 
Hooly  and  iidily,  &c. 

In  the  kiik  sic  oommotkm  last  sabfaalh  she 

made, 
Wl*  babs  o*  red  roses  and  Mest-knots  ceriaid. 
The  dominie  stkdtet  his  paahn  very  nearly,  ' 

O  gin  my  wift  wad  dress  hotdy  and  ftiixly ! 
Hooly  and  foirly,  &c 

She's  warring  and  flyting  frae  momhag  till  e'en. 
And  if  ye  gainsay  her,  her  eye  glowrs  sae  kem .' 
Then  tongue,  neive  and  cudgel,  Bhe'U  lay  on  you 

sairly! 
O  gin  my  wife  wad  strike  hooly  and  fltirlyl 
Hooly  and  fUrly,  &o. 

«  When  tired  wi'  her  cantraps,  she  lies  in  her  bed, 

<  The  wark  a'  n^lednt,  the  house  ill  up^ed, 

'  When  a'  our  guid  ndghbours  are  stirring  right 

early, 
^  0  gin  my  wifb  wad  deep  timely  and  ftdrly ! 
^  Hooly  and  Ihhrly,  Ice 

A  word  o'  good  counsel  or  grace  she'll  hear  none. 
She  bardies  the  elders  and  mooki  at  mess  J<dm, 
And  back  in  his  teeth  his  ain  text  she  flings 

rardy! 
O  gia  cay  wifie  wad  speak  hooly  and  Ihirly ' 

Hooly  and  £driy,  &o.  i. 


f^  I  wish  I  were  dngle,  I  wirii  I  were  flreed, 
I  wish  I  wei«  doited,  I  widi  I  were  dead; 
Or  she  in  the  mools,  to  demwt  me  nae  niair, 

lay: 
What  does't  avail  to  cry  hooly  and  ftdrly  ? 
Hooly  and  ftdrly,  hocdy  and  &irly. 
Wasting  my  breath  to  cry  hooly  and  fidily ! 


W,t\t  a'  EO^^in\ 


[Tbskb  are  Tarkms  teadtaigs<rf  tUs  <dd  doggreL 
Part  <tf  it  can  be  traced  in  Bidkop  FercTlsMS.  as 
fiir  back  as  1600.  We  ^ve  here,  first,  ^e  version 
whidi  Bums  fbrMdiednp  for  Johnscm's  Museum. 
Miss  Stephens,  we  believe,  has  the  praise  or  blame 
of  introducing  the  tune,  and  a  modified  verdon 
of  the  words,  fanto  &da<»aMe  society  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.] 

OuDB'BN  to  you,  kbnmer. 

And  how  do  ye  do? 
Htcoup,  quo'  Ummer, 
The  better  that  I'm  fou. 
We're  a'  noddln', 

Nid,  Did,  noddtaf , 
We're  a'  noddin'. 
At  our  house  at  hame. 

Kate  dtsi' the  neok, 

Suppin'  hen  broo ; 
DeUtak'Eate, 

An'  she  be  na  noddin'  tool 
We're  a'  noddin',  &o. 

How's  a'  wi'  you,  kiromer. 

And  Iww  do  ye  ftue? 
A  phito' the  bestow 

And  twa  irints  nudr. 
We're  a'  nodtUn',  &e. 

How's  a'  wi'  you,  Mmmer, 

And  how  do  ye  thrive? 
How  mony  bidms  ha'e  ye  ? 

<^o'  kimmer,  I  ha'e  five* 
We're  a'  noddin',  &c 

Are  they  a'  Johnnys 


When  Johnny  tras  awm'. 
We're  a'  noddin',  te. 


'>i'' 
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CktoUkemilk, 

And  dog*  like  tooo, 
Lads  UkebMM  wed. 


',8n. 


[YwMMMM  ftmidMd  hj  Axxah  OcmmoHAii  to 
i  IboDMonlSeleetMelodieeorSootlBiMl.] 

I  Ous  gaOtmUa  *•  swa',  , 

:  Now^tbethnetowoo 

Iter  the  kkde  like  iMMs, 
)  And  tbelMWi  lads  too. 


And  the  gowan  1  In  dew. 
And  nqr  k>ve  •«  b7  ni7  eU^ 
And  we're  a'  h^ppynow. 


ind»nidnoddin% 
And  w«1e  a'  nodding 
Atour  Iwaae  at  hami 

I  have  wale  of  lores,— 
Nannie  ridi  and  ftdr. 


A 

3. 


And  Kate  wi'  coding  hair) 
And  BeUyoang  and  ^oud, 

Wi*  gold  aboon  heat  htow. 
But  my  Jean  haa  twa  e'en 

That  gloWr  me  throogh  and  throng. 
',&o. 


Stdr  she  sUghts  the  lads, 

ThnelieUketodee, 
Iter  In  sonow  listed. 

And  fire  flew  to  the  sea. 
m^  her  chamber  door 

A*  ni^t  they  watch  in  dool, 
Ae  Und  word  flea*  my  love 

Woold  ehann  frae  yale  to  yule. 
And  we're  a'  noddfai',  fto. 


Oorg 

Vow  nrate  mann  I  woo ; 
My  true  kne^  bcii^  ^anoea 


0,  sweet  is  her  Toke, 

Whan  she  rings  at  h 
Sweet  the  tooflh  of  her  hand. 

And  her  vow*  talk  the  daik. 
And  we're  a'  noddin',  &e. 


[Ybbsib  to  the  same  ahr   author  nnknown. 


e  of  the  line.] 

GuDB'BK  to  ye,  Ummer, 

Andareyealaae? 
O,  come  and  eee  how  blythe  are  we. 

For  Jamie  he's  cam'  heme. 
And  O,  tmt  he's  been  lang  awa'. 

And  0,  my  heart  was  lair 
As  I  cobbed  out  a  lang  fl 

Maybe  torn 
Hoo  w«rre  a*  ■ 


Oysairha'elftHight, 

Ear*  and  Ute  did  I  toU, 
My  baimies  fior  to  fted  and  deed— 

My  comftirt  was  their  smile ; 
When  I  thodit  on  Jamie  kr  awa'. 

An'  &  his  love  sae  fldn, 
A  bodin'  thrill  cam'  throng  my  heart 

wed  maybe  meet  again. 
Noo  weYe  a'  noddin',  &o. 

When  helmodwt  at  the  door, 

Ithocfatlkenttherap, 
And  Uttle  Katie  cried, 

"  My  daddie  he's  cam'  back," 
A  stoon  gaed  throogh  my  anzioos  breast 

As  thochtftilly  I  sat, 
I  nlse,  I  gaaed,  fcU  In  fala  arms. 

And  bursted  oat  and  grat. 
Noo  we're  a'  noddin',  &e. 


1 

'/J 


[WarrTBM  by  Beam,  in  1789,  tat  Johnson's 
Moseum,  to  a  tone  oaBed  Joktmtt  Ml*OiU,  ttom 
the  name  of  Its  composer,  John  M'OHl,  mnsidan, 
Oirran,  Ayrdiire.  According  to  other  aocoonts. 
the  tone  is  said  to  be  Irish.] 

O,  wihT  thou  go  wi'  me. 

Sweet  Tibbie  Dnnbar 
O,  wilt  then  go  wi'  me. 

Sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar? 
Wilt  thou  ride  on  a  horse. 

Or  be  drawn  in  a  car. 
Or  walk  by  my  side^ 

O  sweet  Ttbhie  Dnnbar? 


'^^^u^^^^^m^^i^'' 


'>\ 


-r  /^ 


by  Google 


I  mn  na  tby  daddie* 

His  lands  and  his  money, 
IcaxenathjUn 

8ae  high  and  sae  kndly; 
But  Mj  thou  wtlt  lufe  me 

For  better  fbrnanr— 
And  oome  In  thy  ooatie. 

Sweet  TlbUtDantMuri 


[WaiTTBT  by  HaoToa  Mackbil  to  the  nme 
tone  as  that  of  the  above,  namely,  Johnnie  M*OiU, 
and  poblished  in  the  sixth  TOlome  of  Jidmson's 
Kuseom.] 

CoHa  under  my  plaidie;  theni^'sgann  toik'; 
Come  in  <kae  the  eanld  blast,  the  drift,  and  the 

snaw: 
Come  under  my  plaldle,  and  sit  down  beside  me; 
ThereH  roan  int,  dear  lassie,  believe  me,  for  twa. 
Come  under  my  idaidio,  and  sit  down  beside  me ; 
I'll  hap  ye  frae  ereiy  oanld  blast  that  can  blaw: 
Come  nnder  my  plaldle,  and  sit  down  beside  me ; 
There's  room  int,  dear  lassie,  beUera  me,  te  twa. 

Oae  'wa  wl'  your  plaldle  1  aold  Donald,  gae  *wa; 
I  fear  na  the  oanld  blast,  the  drift,  nor  Ihe  snawi 
Gae  'wa  wi'  yoor  plaidiel  I'D  no  dt  beside  ye; 
Ye  mioht  be  my  gutcher  I  auld  Donald,  gae  'wa. 
I'm  gaon  to  meet  Johnnie— he's  yoong  and  he's 


Mf 


He's  been  at  Meg's  bridal,  fli'  trig  and  fti'  braw! 
Nane  danoee  sae  llchtly,  sae  graoeAi',  or  tichtly, 
HU  cheek's  like  the  new  rose,  his  brow's  like  the 

Dear  Marion,  let  that  flee  stick  Hut  to  the  wa' ; 
Your  Jock's  but  a  gowk,  and  has  nawthing  ava; 
The  haill  o' hk  pads  ha  has  now  on  his  back; 
He's  thretty,  and  I  am  but  three  soon  and  twa. 
Be  frank  now  and  kindly— I'll  bosk  ye  aye  finely ; 
To  Urk  or  to  mariut  theie'll  ftw  gang  sae  braw; 
A  bein  hoose  to  bide  in,  a  chaise  Ibr  to  ride  in. 
And  flunkies  to  tend  ye  as  aft  as  ye  ca'. 

My  fiitber  aye  taold  me,  my  mother  and  a', 
Ye'd  mak*  a  gade  husband,  and  keep  me  aye  bimw; 
It's  true,  I  lo'e  Johnnie;  he's  young  and  he's 

bonnie; 
But,  wae's  me  1 1  ken  he  has  naething  ara  I 


I  ha'e  Uttle  todier ;  ye're  made  a  gode  oflsr; 
I'm  now  mair  than  twenty;  my  time  is  but  ana*  I  ^ 
Saegi'emeyourplaidie;  IHoreeplnberideye;  r 
I  thodit  ye'd  been  aulder  than  three  score  and  twa!  ^ 

She  cn^  in  ayont  him,  beside  the  stane  wa', 
Whare  Johnnie  was  Ustnln',  and  heard  her  ten  a*:  C 
The  day  was^ppointedj— his  proud  heart itduntedtS 
And  stnuA 'gainst  his  side,  as  if  bnntln' in  twa. 
He  wander'd  hame  wearie,  the  nidit  it  was  drearie,  / 
And,  thowles^  ha  tint  hii  gate  'mang  Che  deep^ 

snaw:  m 

The hovdet  was  screaming,  while  Johnnie  cried,^!^^ 

Women  21 !« 

Wad  many  auld  Nick,  if  he'd  keep  them  aye  braw.T 

O,  the  dell's  in  the  lasses !  they  gang  now  sae  braw,  > 
TheyTl  lie  down  wi' auld  men  o' tour  seoraand  twa;* 
The  haill  o' their  marriage  is  gowd  and  a  carriage  / 
Plain  lore  is  the  oanldest  blast  now  that  can  Uaw.r.  ^ 
Auld  dotards,  be  waiy  I  tak'  tent  wha  yoa  manry;  yJ 
Young  wives,  wl'  thdr  coaches,  they'll  whip  s    '" 

theyOlca', 
Till  they  meet  wf  some  Johnnie  that's  youthftk*^ 


And  theyll  gl'a  ye  horns  on  Ok  haflbk  to  daw. 


'^Jf  lobflg  lajJjl  of  Ittbetiw^^^^/ 

[Tna  first  fixAr  Unes  of  this  song  are  old.  Tlia\ 
rest  were  added  by  Boans,  and  published  in^ 
Johnson's  Museum,  voL  ▼.  The  tune,  oaOedyl 
The  Lovely  Lass  of  Inverness,  Is  the  composttionf 
of  Oswald.  Drummoesie'moor  was  the  field  where^ 
the  battle  of  OuUoden  vras  ibn«^t.] 

Tbb  lovely  lass  o'  Invemees, 

2fae  Joy  nor  pleasure  can  she  see. 
For  e'en  and  mom  she  cries,  Alas! 

And  aye  the  sant  tears  blind  her  ee: 
Drommossie  muir,  Drummosrie  day, 

A  waefb' day  it  vras  to  me ; 
Fbr  there  I  lost  my  flither  dear. 

My  fluher  dear  and  baethien  three. 


Their  winding*sheets,  the  bhddy  day; 

Thdr  graves  are  growing  green  to  seei 
And  by  them  lies  the  dearest  lad 

That  ever  hlesB'd 


m^^^^^m^^^^^:^^^^^^ 
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Kow,  wae  to  thee,  fhoa  erod  lord ! 

A  Unldy  man  I  trow  fhoa  be; 
Jor  mony  a  heart  thou  halt  made  »ir. 

That  ne'er  did  wcBos  to  thine  or  thee. 


^^e  lobds  hn  of  Inbetne^^. 

['WBrrrsir  bj  Alijim  OmninfOHAic,  and  flnf 
pDUiahed  in  Cromek'a  Bemaina  of  Nithadale  maii 
OaUoiway  Song.] 

Thub  BT*d  a  laei  In  InvemeM, 

She  was  the  pride  of  a'  the  town. 
She  was  Uythe  ai  a  larlc  on  the  flow«r-tap, 

"Whan  tee  the  nett  it's  newly  flown. 
At  kiA  ihe  wan  the  anM  fclla  hire. 

At  danoe  the  wan  the  ladaei' een ; 
She  wae  the  Uytheet  aje  o*  the  Uythe, 

At  wooeter-ti7«tea  or  Halloween. 


A«  I  eame  in  by  Invemfla, 

The  ilmmer-«nn  wai  einldng  down, 
O  there  I  eaw  the  wed-fcor'd  hue. 

And  ihe  wai  greeting  throng  the  town. 
Hie  gniy-liair'd  men  were  a'  i'  the  etnete. 
Id  damee  crying,  (ead  to  aee  1) 
rer  o*  the  lade  o'  InTemeae, 
Ue  bhiidie  on  CoOoden-lee !" 


I  She  tore  her  haffet-Onks  ofgowd. 

And  dighted  aje  her  eomdy  e^ ; 
"My  flUher  Ue*  at  Uuidle  Cariiele, 

At  Preeton  deep  my  brethren  three! 
I  I  thooght  my  heart  eonld  baud  nae  mair, 

Mae  tean  coold  never  btin'  my  tre; 
[  Bat  the  fit' o'anehaa  bunt  my  heart, 

A  dearer  ane  there  ne'er  oould  be ! 


e  o*  lure  y 
Of  love>tokena  he  gave  me  three ; 
*  Bathe's  ftwlded  i'  the  arms  o*  g«»7  wler, 

0  ne'er  again  to  think  o'  me! 
[  The  forest-flowen  ihall  be  my  bed. 
My  fbod  ehaU  be  the  wUd-berrie, 
The  Ik'  o'  tlie  leaf  aliall  oo'er  me  caald» 
Q'd  again  I  winaa  be. 


'  O  weep,  O  weep,  ye  fl 

Weep  till  ye  blin' a  mitherf  ee;' 
IKae  reddng  ha'  in  Utf  milee, 
Bnt  nakad  eonea  nd  to  see. 


0  spring  ii 

Treee  sprout. 
Bat  oh!  what 

Whose  bhiidie 
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to  the  year, 

spring,  and  birds  ling  hie . 
can  raise  them  ap, 
hasseal'dthee'e? 


The  hand  o'  God  hong  hearle  here. 

And  lightly  toadt'd  ftml  tyrannic ! 
It  strake  tlie  ri^teoos  to  the  groond. 

And  lifted  the  destroyer  hi*. 
But  there's  a  day,  <tao'  my  Qod  in  prayer. 

Whan  ri^teouaness  shall  bear  the  gree , 
I'D  rake  the  wicked  low  i'  the  dust. 

And  waoken,  in  bUa,  the  gude  manl  •'e! 


[Or  this  popular  JacoUts  aong  there  are  dlfbr-  [ 
ent  versions.    The  flaDowing  are  the  words  whiet 
appear  in  Johnaonl  Museum,  under  the  supei' 
intendence  of  Bums.    In  connection  with  the  eX\ 
last  stania  of  this  song.  Sir  William  Oell  reUtes  ^)  ] 
an  affecting  anecdote  of  8b  Walter  Soott.    Sir  CvV 
William  had  the  honour  of  acting  as  doerone  to  i 
Sir  Walter  daring  his  last  illness,  when  on  hte  j| 
▼lait  to  Naples;  and  on  one  occaaitm,  when  ihej  I 
were  tdling  over  a  rugged  pathway  in  the  Tidnity  j 
of  Mount  TeauTiua,  Sir  Walter  was  obaerved  to  *; 
be  muttering  acme  verses.    Sir  William  listened, 
wondering  what  might  be  passing  in  his  ecMn"  \ 
panion's  mind,  while  treading  a  spot  so  rich  in  " 
dassioal  associations.    But  he  soon  found  that  ^ 
die  dying  poet'a  heart  was  not  in  Italy,  but  waa  / 
reverting,  even  there,  to  the  aoenea  of  hla  native  ) 
land;  for  the  worda  he  caught  him  repeating  ] 
vrere  the  doee  of  the  preaent  aong— 

*'  It'a  up  yon  heathery  mountain, 

And  down  yon  acroggy  glen. 
We  dauma  gang  a-milking. 

For  Charlie  and  hia  men."] 

'TwAs  on  a  Mtmday  morning, 

Richt  early  in  the  year, 
That  Charlie  cam'  to  our  loun, 

Th»  young  Chevalier. 

And  Charlie  he'a  my  darUng, 

My  darling,  my  darling  ^ 
Ohariie  he's  my  darling. 

The  young  Chevalier. 
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As  he  wu  walking  up  the  itioet. 

The  city  for  to  view, 
O  tiiere  he  qried  a  bonnie  laa. 

The  window  locAdng  throogh. 

Bae  Uflht'i  he  Jumped  up  the  stahr, 

Andtiri'dattbepin; 
Aod  wha  tae  xeady  a»  hienel'. 

To  let  the  laddie  In! 

He  set  his  Jenny  on  his  knee. 
All  in  his  Highland  dress : 

For  brawly  weel  he  kenned  the  way 
To  please  a  bonnie  lass. 

It's  np  yon  heathery  mountain. 
And  down  yon  ecroggy  glen. 

We  danma  g'mg  a-milking, 
For  Charlie  and  Us  men. 


^icocim  of  ^otoitiieitiknoio$(. 

[Thb  fine  old  melody,  called  "  The  Broom  of 
Cowdenknowi,"  Is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is 
known  to  have  existed  at  least  beftne  the  union 
of  the  crowns  of  Scotland  and  England  in  160S. 
Gay  adopted  it  in  his  Beggar^  Opera,  (first  acted 
in  1738.)  tat  his  song  beginning  '*  The  miser  thus 
a  shilling  sees."  The  words  to  which  the  tune 
was  originally  united  are  lost,  with  the  exception 
of  the  diorus,  which  ran  thus : 

O,  the  broom,  the  Ixmnie,  bonnie  broom. 
The  broom  of  the  Cowdenknows ; 

I  wish  I  were  at  hame  again. 
Milking  my  daddy^  ewes. 
The  two  sets  of  Terses  here  gi^en  are  both  from 
the  Tea-Table  Miscellany  published  by  Bamsay. 
The  author  of  the  first  and  most  popular  set  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  subscribed  with  the  initials, 
8.  B.  The  author  of  the  second  set  is  Bobbbt 
Crawvokd,  second  son  of  Patrick  Crawford  of 
Dmmsoy.  '*  Cowdenknows  "is  a  ridgy  district  in 
Lauderdale,  Berwickshire,  onee  overgrown  with 
tall  and  luxuriant  broom,  but  now  sul^eeted  to  the 
plough.] 

[riasT  SBT.] 

How  blythe  ilk  mom  was  I  to  see 

My  swain  come  o'er  the  hill! 
He  sklpt  the  burn,  and  flew  to  me, 

I  met  him  wi'  good  wilL 


O,  the  broran,  the  bfflmie,  bonnie  broora,  * 
The  iHroom  of  the  Oowdenknows! 

I  wish  I  were  wi'  my  dear  swain, 
Wi'  his  idpe,  and  my  ewes. 

I  neither  wanted  ewe  nor  Iamb, 

While  his  flocks  near  me  lay; 
He  gatiier'd  in  my  sheep  at  night. 

And  dieerM  me  a'  the  day. 
O,  the  broom.  Sec. 

He  tuned  his  pipe  and  reed  sae  sweet. 

The  bh?ds  stood  lisf  ning  by; 
EVn  the  dull  cattle  stood  and  gazed, 

Charm'd  wi'  hta  melody. 
O,  the  broom,  &o. 

While  thus  we  spent  our  time  by  turns. 

Betwixt  our  flocks  and  play, 
I  envied  not  the  lUrest  dame. 

Though  e'er  so  rich  and  gay. 
O,  the  broom.  See, 

Hard  Ikte!  that  I  should  banish'd  be. 

Gang  hearily,  and  mourn. 
Because  I  loved  the  kindest  swain 

That  ever  yet  was  bom. 
0,  the  broom,  &c. 

He  did  ohUge  me  every  hour ; 

Couldlbutlhlthfti'be? 
He  staw  my  heart;  could  I  reftusa 

Whate'er  he  aik'd  of  me  ? 
O,  the  broom,  &e. 

My  doffiie,  and  my  Uttle  Ut, 

That  held  my  wee  soup  whey. 
My  plaidie,  broadi,  and  crodced  stldc. 

Maun  now  lie  useless  hy. 
0,  the  broom,  tee. 

Adieu,  ye  Cowdenknows,  adieu ! 

Farewed  a'  pleasures  there! 
Ye  gods,  restore  me  to  my  swain. 

It's  a'  I  crave  or  care. 


[;bcomd  SBT.] 

Whbv  summer  comes,  the  swains  on  Twosd 

Sng  their  snooessflil  kyves. 
Around  the  ewes  and  lambkins  feed. 

And  musks  fills  the  groves. 
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Bat  1117  loved  song  is  tbea  tiie  Ivoom 

80  fldir  on  Oowdenknowa ; 
For  Kue,  to  sweet,  ao  aoft  a  bloom, 

Eleewhere  there  never  grows. 

There  CoUn  toned  hk  oaten  feed. 

And  won  my  Tieldiag  heert ; 
Ko  ifaeplieid  e'er  that  dwelt  on  Tweed, 

Oould  play  with  half  eudi  art. 

He  rang  of  Tay,  of  F<»th,  and  Clyde, 

The  hflleand  dales  all  round, 
or  Leader-haoj^  and  Leader-side, 

Ohl  how  I  blard  the  sound. 

Tetmore  deligfatftil  is  tiie  broom 

So  fldr  on  Oowdenknows ; 
For  eure,  so  ftesh,  so  bal^t  a  bloom. 

Elsewhere  there  never  grows. 

KotTiviot  brass,  so  green  and  gey. 
May  with  this  broom  oompere; 

Not  Tarrow  banks  in  floweiy  May, 
Nor  the  bodi  ahoon  Tcaqoair. 

More  pleasing  fltr  are  Oowdenknows, 

My  peaoefU  happy  home. 
Where  I  was  wont  to  milk  my  ewes. 

At  e'en  amang  the  broom. 

Te  powers  that  haunt  the  woods  and  plains 
Where  Tweed  and  Tiviot  flows. 

Convey  me  to  the  beet  of  swains. 
And  my  lored  Oowdenknows. 


teD»  teD  Mo$(e. 


rWaiTTSN  by  Boiun  Ibr  Johnson's  Moseom. 
Boms  says,  "The  tone  of  this  song  is  in  Neil 
flow's  first  colleetlon,  and  Is  there  called  M({}or 
See  the  CoUowing  song.] 


O,  icT  Inve's  like  a  red  red  roee. 
That's  newly  sprang  in  June ; 

O,  my  fane's  like  the  melodie. 
That's  sweetly  playd  in  tone. 

As  fiOr  art  thoa,my  bonnle  lass, 

8ae  deep  in  lore  am  I ; 
And  I  will  lore  thee  stiU,  my  dear. 

Tin  a'  the  seas  gang  dry. 


mi  a'  the  ssas  gang  dry,  my  dear. 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  son; 

I  wOl  lore  thee  still,  my  dear. 
While  the  sands  o' life  shaU  ran. 

And  fere  thee  wed,  my  only  love. 

And  fere  thee  wed  a  while ! 

And  I  will  come  again,  my  hive, 

lilt  were  ten« 


[Tab  tone  of  "Low  down  in  the  Brume,**  or 
something  very  like  it,  is  <rflen  given  to  the  song 
above  quoted,  "A  led,  zed  Boee.**  The  words  of 
the  preeent  song  are  ascribed  to  JAaosOAamoiB, 
Esq.  of  Balnamoon,  near  Brechin.  Theyoan  be 
traced  as  fer  bade  as  to  a  collection  published  at  '. 
Edinborgh  in  1765,  called  **  The  Lark."] 

Mr  daddie  is  a  eankert  carle. 
Hem  no  twine  vrt'  his  gear ; 
My  minnle  she's  a  scaoldin'  yfik, 
Hands  a'  the  house  asteer. 
Bot  let  them  say,  or  let  them  do. 

It's  a'  ane  to  me. 
For  he's  low  doun,  he's  in  the  brume. 

That's  waitin'  on  me: 
Waiting  <m  me,  my  love. 

He's  waiting  on  me: 
For  he's  low  doun,  he's  In  the  brume, 
That%  waitin'  on  me. 

My  auntie  Kate  sits  at  her  wheel. 

And  sair  she  lightlies  me; 
But  wed  ken  I  It's  a'  envy. 

For  ne'er  ajoe  has  she. 
But  let  them  say,  dec 

My  eoosln  Kate  was  sair  beguiled 

Wl*  Johnnie  C  the  Glen; 
And  aye  almyne  d>e  cries.  Beware 

0'  fense  ddudlng  men. 
But  let  them  say,  &c 

Gleed-  Sandy  he  cam*  wast  yestreen. 

And  spdr'd  when  I  saw  Pate ; 
And  aye  dnsyne  the  neebors  rouud 

They  Jeer  me  air  and  late. 
But  let  them  say,  &c. 
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®ell  mt,  tj^ott  %o\xh 


(Jambs  Taoiooir,  anthor  of  **  The  SeMont.*'] 

Tsu.  me,  fboa  Mml  of  her  I  love, 
Ah !  ten  me  whither  art  thou  fled ; 

To  what  dellghtftd  world  Above, 
Appohited  for  the  happy  dead  ? 

Or  doit  thoa  ftee  at  random  roam. 
And  iometimee  ahare  thy  lovers  woe  j 

Where,  Toid  of  thee,  hii  dieeikai  home 
Can  now,  a]aa!  no  oomfiirt  know  ? 


Oh!  If  thoo  horer'et  roond  my  walk. 
While  under  ereiy  well  known  tree, 

I  to  thy  flmcyd  ahadow  talk. 
And  every  tear  it  ftan  (rf  thee ; 

Oiotild  then  the  weaiy  eye  of  grief, 
Bealde  tome  qrmpathetie  stream. 

In  elnmbcr  And  a  diort  reUe^ 
Oh  Tiatt  thoa  my  toothing  dream. 


®  tit  toeatg  ^illn. 


OTRBweaiy  tiller! 
Otheweaiydller! 
Wha  wad  venture  tOl  her. 
That  hadna  got  the  rilkr? 
Shet  ttatdy,  prood,  and  thy. 


But  yet  her  distant  eye 
Wad  letter  at  the  money. 
O  the  weaiy  dUtf ,  A 

ToD'd  think  her  heart  waa  col 
And  never  gave  a  flutter. 

But  touch  it  with  the  gold, 
T  wad  melt  like* 

O  the  weaiy  aOler,  te. 

Oa'etak'herftirawlft, 
She-n  wink  at  onle  ftdllng. 

And  cuddle  you  through  lift, 
8ae  lang*t  you  keep  your  mailing. 


But  dMmId  yoar  puree  grow  light. 

And  fortune  aeek  to  thun  ye, 
It't  then  yoaH  tee  her  right. 
And  the  Iiord  ha'e  movy  on  yei 
O  the  weaiy  tiller! 
O  the  weary  tOkri 
Wha  wad  venture  tOl  her. 
That  hadna  got  the  tiller  ? 


[Autx.  LAiiro.-rHeie  printed  tat  the  flnttima. 
Air,  "The  bonniett  lati  in  a'  the  warkL"] 

Thb  evening  tun  hat  doeed  the  day. 

An*  alienee  tleepe  on  hill  an'  plain; 
The  ydlow  aaoon  la  on  her  way 

Wl'  a'  her  Minting  etarry  train. 
The  moment  dear  to  love  an*  me— 

The  hi^py  moment  now  ia  near. 
When  by  our  hmdy  tryiting  tree, 

111  matt  my  lov'd  Eliaa  dear. 

Where  mOd  the  wnal  momingt  rite. 

An'  meek  the  tummer  e'anlngt  fo'; 
Where  aoft  the  breeae  of  autumn  ilglM, 

An'  Ught  tiie  Uaata  o'  winter  Uaw; 
Where  Kdthoek  winds  her  vravy  etream. 

By  hirken  tree  an'  blooming  tibDm; 
Of  love  an'  hllat  we  fond]y  dream, 

Tillo 


Her  voioe  like  warbled  mntie  sweet. 

Would  lead  the  minttrelt  of  the  grove; 
Her  form,  iriMie  a*  tile  graoet  meet, 

WouU  melt  the  caMest  heart  to  lofve ; 
Her  wlttfli'  look,  an'  winning  smile. 

So  sweetly  fldn,  so  chastely  gay. 
Would  Burrow's  mirkcst  hour  beguile. 

And  diase  the  deepest  grief  away. 

My  k>Vd  Elia!  wert  thou  mine ! 

My  aln  endearM— endearing  wlfo. 
How  Uest!  around  thy  heart  to  twlxM, 

In  a' the  changing  scenes  of  Ufo : 
Though  beanty,  flmey,  xapCore,  IHta 

When  age  hla  ddUing  tooefa  Imparts; 
Tet  time,  while  breaking  other  tlea. 
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Bh  3Pobertg. 


[Fmm  a  onaU  Tolunia  of  "Scottish  Songs,  by  Auzawdsb  Hvum."  miblidiad  at  London  in 
Air,  *<ThePaci»."] 

XusA  WM  a  bonnie  Um,  an'  O,  aha  lo'ed  me  w«d:— 
8to  lOT*  ai  eanna  And  a  tongoo,  bat  onljr  hearts  can  IM ; 
Bat  I  was  poor,  her  &ther  dooici  be  wadna  look  on  me— 
Oh,  poverty!  oh,  poverty !  that  love  should  bow  to  thee. 

I  went  onto  her  mother;  an'  I  argued,  an'  I  fleeched; 
I  spak'  o'  love  an'  honesty,  an'  mair  an'  mair  besseoh'd. 
But  she  was  deaf  to  a'  my  grief,  she  wadna  look  on  me— 
Oh,  poverty!  oh,  poverty!  that  love  should  bow  to  thee. 

I  neist  went  to  her  brother,  an' I  told  hfan  a' my  pain  t 
Oh,  he  was  wae,  he  tried  to  say,  but  it  was  a'  in  vain ; 
Thoui^  he  was  wed  in  love  himsel',  nae  fteling  he'd  ibr  me— 
Oh,  poverty  I  oh,  poverty!  that  love  should  bow  to  thee. 

Oh,  wealth.  It  makes  the  ftwl  a  sage,  the  knave  an  honest  man  t 
An' cankered  grey  locks  young  again,  gin  he  ha'e  gear  an' hm' : 
To  age  maun  beauty  ape  her  arms,  though  wl' a  teaifh' Ce— 
Ob,  poverty!  oh,  poverty!  that  love  should  bow  to  thee. 

But  waita  wea,  O  kfve  laalee,  and  wlnna  be  aald  aaj} 
It  breaka  a' diafaia  except  Its  aln,  but  it  maun  ha'e  its  wi^; 
Auld  age  was  bUnd,  the  priest  was  Und— now  happy  as  can  be; 
Oh,  poverty  1  oh,  poverty!  we're  wed  in  qtite  o*  thee. 


i^s  U(%%it, 


[AX.BZ.  Hums.— Air,  "The  Poste." 
f  Monthly  Repository"  for  Hay,  1884.] 


This  song,  set  to  a  beantiftil  air,  was  published  in  "  Tbe 


Ht  Bessie,  O,  but  look  upon  thaee  bonnie  budding  flowet*, 
O,  do  na  they  remember  thee  C  childhood's  happy  houra. 
When  we  upon  thia  veiy  hOI  sae  aft  did  row  an'  play. 
An'  thou  wert  like  tiie  morning  sun,  an'  lifb  a  nichtlei 


day. 


Thegowai 


-^thsy  were  bonnie--4iow  I'd  pu'  i 


n' rln  hi  nday  Uythesomeneai  to  thee,  my  Bess,  wi' them. 
An'  place  them  hi  thy  white,  white  breast;  fbr  which  thou'dst 
I  saw  nae  mair  the  gowans  then— then  saw  I  only  thee. 

Like  twa  fldr  rosea  on  a  tree,  we  llouridied  an' we  grew; 
An'  aa  we  grew  our  lovea  grew  too,  tar  fteUng  waa  their  dew. 
How  aft  thou'dst  thraw  thy  wee  bit  ansa  in  love  about  my  neck. 
An'  breathe  young  vow%  that  after  yeara  o'  sorrow  ha'e  na  brak. 
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We'a  raiie  oar  Utphig  T<doet  in  auld  OoUa's  melting  lays. 
An'  dng  fhat  tearfki'  tide  aboat  Dooni  bonnie  bonks  an'  braes; 
Bat  thocht  n»  we  o'  banks  an'  braee,  esoept  thae  at  oar  feet- 
Like  jon  wee  bird,  we  sang  oar  sang,  yet  kent  na  that  'twas  sweet. 

Of  is  na  this  a  joyous  day?  kind  Natare's  breathing  fbrth 
In  gladness  an'  in  lordiness  owre  a'  the  wide  wide  earth; 
The  Unties,  they  are  lilting  lore,  on  ilka  bosh  an' tree— 
O,  may  sie  Joys  be  ever  Iblt,  my  Bess,  by  tbse  an'  me. 


It^onnie  ^ggU  Eang. 


[Jambs  Macdokald.— Here  first  printed.    Mosic  by  Mr.  James  Fergason,  Edinbor;^] 


Ob  ere  we  part,  my  heart  leaps  hie,  to  sing  ae  bonnie  sang, 
Aboat  my  ain  sweet  lady-love,  my  dariing  Aggie  Lang ; 
It  is  na  tiiat  her  eheda  are  like  the  blooming  damask  rose. 
It  is  na  that  her  brow  is  white  as  stainless  Alpine  snows. 
It  is  na  that  her  locks  are  Uaek  as  ony  raven's  wing, 
Nor  ist  hfW  0*0  o^  winning  glee,  that  mak's  me  fbodly  tfng. 

Bat  oh !  her  heart's  a  bonnie  well  that  gashes  firedi  an'  free 

O'  maiden  love,  an'  happiness,  and  a'  that  sweet  can  be; 

Thoa^  saft  the  sang  <f  sbnmer  winds— the  warbUng  o'  the  stream. 

The  carolling  tf  Joyous  Urda— the  mnzxanr  o' a  dream,— 

I'd  rather  hear  ae  gentle  word  fan  Aggie's  angel  tongue. 

For  wed  I  ken  her  heart  is  mine,— the  fimntaln  whar  it  sprang. 

Yestreen  I  met  her  in  a  glen  aboat  the  gjoamin'  hoar. 

The  moon  was  rising  o'er  the  trees,  the  dew  begenmi'd  ilk  flouir. 

The  weaiy  winds  were  hnsh'd  asleep,  an'  no  a  soug^  cam'  nigh. 

E'en  ftae  the  waokrifb  stream  that  ran,  in  diver  glintin'  by: 

I  pressed  her  milkwhlte  han'  in  mine— she  smH'd  as  angels  smile. 

But  ah  I  ftae  me,  her  tale  o'  love,  this  warki  mannna  wile. 

I  saw  the  diver  light  o' heaven  b' on  her  bonnie  brow. 

An'  glitter  on  the  hinney  blabe  upon  her  eheny  mou' ; 

I  saw  the  lily  moonbeams  steal  the  redness  tf  the  rose. 

An'  deep  npon  her  downy  cheek  in  beautiftil  repose.— 

The  moon  rose  high,  the  stream  gaed  by,  bat  aye  she  smiled  on  me. 

An'  what  she  wadna  breathe  in  words  she  tanld  it  wi'  her  e'e. 


I've  sat  within  a  palace  hall  amid  the  grand  an'  gay, 

I've  listen'd  to  the  carnival  o'  merzy  birds  in  May, 

I've  been  in  Joyous  companies— the  wale  o'  mirth  an'  g^. 

Ad'  danced  in  nature's  &iiy  bowers  by  mountain,  lake,  and  ka. 

But  never  has  this  heart  o'  mine  eareer'd  in  purer  pride. 

As  in  that  moonlit  glen  an'  bower,  wi'  Aggie  by  my  side. 
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[jAMn  HuBRAT.— Here  flnt  printed.— Tune,  **  Katy  TjTell."] 

Oi*  the  gnen  banks  of  Neidpath,  whilst  penshrely  roamiog. 

To  maik  the  dull  shadows  that  creep  o'er  the  plain, 
I  count  the  lang  hours,  and  I  sigh  for  the  gloaming. 

For  then  I  shall  meet  with  my  Anna  again. 
Ill  watch  when  the  swain  to  his  cottage  is  wending, 

til  watdi  when  the  VM  gangs  to  sleep  on  the  tr«e, 
m  watch  when  the  shadows  (rfere  am  descending. 

And  then,  dearest  Anna,  I'll  haatten  to  thee. 

Twas  lang  ere  I  tauld,  though  I  loved  her  so  dearly, 

Twas  lang  ere  I  Tentozed  my  lassia  to 'woo, 
Twas  lang  ere  my  heart  teit  she  lorad  so  sincerely. 

But  sighs  reveal  seoretB  of  love  tha*  Is  true. 
And  dark  cares  may  gather— bat  cars  shanna  Aar  ma; 

The  storms  of  mislBrtane  undaunted  111  see ; 
111  smile  when  they  frown,  for  if  Anna  be  near  me, 

TbeyH  cease  'neath  the  light  of  her  love>beaming  e'e. 


30  ( 


[James  Murkat.— Here  first  printed.— Tune,  "The  brier  bush.**] 

O,  WBABT  Ik'  that  Uttle  ftirie.  our  Isabell— 

O,  plague  be  on  that  wUAi'  fkirie,  our  Isabell; 

For  although  we  like  the  lassie  weel— and  that  she  kens  herMl'— 

Tet  ower  the  border,  right  or  wrang,  will  our  Isabell. 

O,  well  seldom  get  a  sang  at  Cen,  and  seaxce  a  tune  aVb, 
6ae  we  may  sit  and  hing  our  lugs  when  sha  gangs  awa'  ; 
For  little  Bessie  winna  croon,  and  Johnnie  scarcely  craw, 
Theyll  be  sae  dowf  and  dowie  soon  when  she  gangs  awa'. 

The  sky  that  smiles  sae  fidr  at  mom,  ere  ni^t  may  be  o'ercast; 
Sae  our  dearest  {deasures  (hde  away,  and  downa  langer  last. 
And  it  ser'S  us  nought  to  sit  and  f^  whatever  may  befh'— 
But,  guldsake^  wha  wad  e'er  ha'e  thought  o'  her  gaun  awa*. 

O,  we've  eanker'd  folk  and  canny  folk  in  our  house  at  bame. 
And  some  that  scarce  dow  bide  a  Joke  in  our  house  at  hame; 
And  we'd  ower  tiie  border  ane  and  a',  if  ever  we  heard  tell 
That  ony  birUe  danr'd  to  glomn  at  our  IsabelL 

O,  weaiy  Ik'  tiiat  little  fldrie,  our  Isabell— 

O,  plague  be  on  that  wilftt'  (kirie,  our  Isabell; 

For  although  we  like  the  gipsie  mair  than  ony  tongue  can  tell. 

Yet,  ower  the  bocder,  right  or  wrang,  wiU  our  Isabell. 
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®]^ete  tsa%  a  hM* 


[Tuu  tong,  whioh  is  renuufcable  tor  its  beauty 

and  ballad-like  ilmpUcily,  Bckni  wrote  to  the 

tune  of  "  Bonnie  Jean,"  and  lent  IttoThomaonfor 

r  his  coUeetion.    Thomaon  inserted  it,  bat  ad^ted 

|[  it  to  the  tone  ot  *'  Willie  was  a  wanton  wag." 

The  henrine  was  lOas  Jean  liaanoido  (after- 

*  wards  Mrs.  Crawfbrd)  eldest  daughter  of  John 

\  Maomnrdo,  Esq.  of  Drumlaniig.    "  I  have  not 

f  painted  her,"  says  the  poet,  "in  the  rank  which 

J  Bbe  holds  in  lil)»,  but  in  the  diesi  and  character  of 

ottager."] 

Thsrb  was  a  lass,  and  she  was  fUr, 
At  Urk  and  market  to  be  seen. 

When  a'  tiie  fldxest  maids  were  met. 
The  iUrest  maid  was  bonnie  Jean. 

And  aye  she  wrought  her  mammle's  wait. 
And  aye  she  sang  sae  merrilie : 

The  blithest  bird  upon  the  bu^ 
Had  ne'er  a  lighter  heart  than  die. 

But  hawks  win  rob  the  tender  Joys 
That  bless  the  little  Untwhite-s  nestt 

And  frost  win  blight  the  birest  flowers. 
And  loTC  will  break  the  soundest  rest. 

Young  BoUe  was  the  brawest  lad. 
The  flower  and  pride  of  a' the  ^en  { 

And  he  had  owsen,  sheep,  and  kye. 
And  wanton  niUgles  nine  or  ten. 

He  gaed  wi'  Jcanie  to  the  tiyste. 
He  danc'd  wi'  Jeanie  on  the  down) 

And  lang  ere  witless  Jeanie  wist. 
Her  heart  was  tint,  her  peace  was  stown. 

As  in  the  bosom  o*  the  stream. 
The  moon-beam  dwellsat  dewy  e'en; 

So  trembling,  pure,  was  tender  lote. 
Within  the  breast  o'  bonnie  Jean. 


And  now  she  works  her  mammie's  wark. 
And  aye  she  sighs  wP  care  and  pain; 

Yet  wisfna  what  her  aU  might  be, 
Oridiat  wad  mak' her  weel  again. 

But  did  na  JeanlCs  heart  knp  light. 
And  did  na  joy  blink  in  her  e'e. 

As  Bobie  tanld  a  tale  o' love, 
Ae  e'enin'  on  the  lily  lea  ? 


The  son  was  sinking  in  ilie  west. 
The  birds  sang  sweet  in  Uka  grove ; 

His  cheek  to  Iter's  he  ftmdly  prest. 
And  whiqier'd  thus  his  tale  o'  lovei 

O  Jeanie  fkir,  I  lo'e  thee  dear ; 

O  canst  thou  think  to  Ihney  me  I 
Or  wOt  thou  leave  thy  mammlelB  cot. 

And  learn  to  tent  the  frusns  wi'  me  ? 

At  bam  or  byre  thOB  dialt  na  drudge. 
Or  naething  else  to  trouble  thee; 

But  stray  amang  the  heather^iells. 
And  tent  tiie  waving  com  vd' ma. 

Vow  vrhat  could  artless  Jeanie  do? 

She  had  nae  wHI  to  say  him  nat 
At  length  she  blush'd  a  sweet  coosntt. 

And  love  vras  aye  b 


i^8  S^  3)a«^t»  \ 

[This  appears  in  Bamsayl  Tea  TaUe  Mkoel-  ' 

lany,  but  is  probably  of  oAder  date.    The  tone  of  i 

"Vyjo  Janet"  is  in  some  old  authoritiea  called  , 
*'The  KeeUng  OfaMs."] 


When  ye  come  by  the  Bass,  Om 
For  the  love  ye  bear  to  me. 

Buy  me  a  keeUn'  glas*,  titen. 
Kedc  into  the  draw-well, 

Janet,  Janet; 
There  yell  see  your  bonnie  sdl. 
My  jo  Janet. 

KeeUn'  in  the  draw-well  dear. 

What  if  I  fli' In,  sir? 
Then  a'  my  Un'  will  say  and  swei 

I  droun'd  myseU  Cor  sin,  sir. 
Hand  the  better  by  the  brae, 

Janet,  Janet; 

Hand  the  better  by  tiie  bca^ 

My  jo  Janet. 


6ude  sir,  for  your  eourtesie, 
Oomin'  through  Aberdeen,  1 

For  the  k>ve  ye  bear  to  me, 
Bnymeapabro'she 
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Ckmttbea 

Janet,  Janet; 
Ae  pair  magr  gain  ye  banf  a  year, 

M7  Jo  Janet. 

Bat,  what  if,  dandn'  on  the  green, 

Astd  aUppin'  like  a  manldn, 
Tbejr  ahoald  aee  mj  doated  absen. 

Of  me  Hnej  will  be  tanUn*. 
Dance  aje  lai^,  and  late  at  e'en, 

Janet,  Janet; 
ejme  a' their  flmtt  wUI  no  be  aeen, 
M7J0  Jan«t. 

Kind  rir,  fcr  jonr  oouiteale. 

When  ye  gae  to  the  enm,  then, 
IVir  the  lore  ye  bear  to  me. 

Buy  sA  a  padn'  hone,  then. 
Paoa  npoATOor  ifilnnin'  wbed, 

Janet,  Janet; 
Pace  upon  jour  ipinnin'  idieel. 
My  jo  Janet. 

If 7  ipinnln' wheel  ie  anld  and  etlff, 

Tlie  rotk  ot  winna  stand,  air; 
To  keep  the  temper-pin  in  tiS 

Employi  xicht  aft  my  hand,  eir. 
Half  the  bert  ot  that  ye  can, 

Janet,  Janet; 

But  Bhe  it  nerer  wale  a  man. 

My  jo  Janet. 


^5  ^pott)St>  'Naius* 


(WnrrTBir  by  Btnata  §m  Thomsonl  ooDeotfon, 
^  In  the  tone  of  "  My  jo  Janet.*^ 

HviAurn,  faniband,  ceaae  yoor  itiife. 

Nor  longer  idly  rave,  ilr; 
TlMMifl^  I  am  yoor  wedded  wiib, 

Tet  I'm  not  yoor  daie,  lir. 
One  of  two  mmt  stin  obey, 

Nande,  Nande; 
Is  it  man  or  woman,  my, 

Mj^oose  Nande? 


If  tis  stm  the  kKd^  woid. 


I'll  denrt  my  soferelgn  lord, 
▲ad  so  good-bye  alVyiance  I 


^  Sad  win  I  be  so  bereft, 

Nande,  Nande; 
Tet  111  tary  to  mak»  a  shift. 
My  spouse  Nande. 

My  poor  heart  then  bnak  it  most. 

My  last  hoar  I'm  near  it; 
When  yoa  lay  me  in  the  dust. 

Think— think  how  yon  will  bear  it. 
I  will  hope  and  trost  in  Heaven, 

Nande,  Nande, 
Strength  to  bear  it  will  be  given. 

My  ipoDse  Nande. 

Wen,  sir,  from  the  sDent  dead, 

Stin  m  try  to  daantyoa . 
Ever  roond  your  midnight  bed 

Horrid  splrites  ahaU  hannt  yoa. 
I'U  wed  another  nke  my  dear 

Nande,  Nande; 
Then  an  hdl  wiU  4y  fbr  km. 

My  QMose  Nande ! 


3^ottDon'0  (onnie  toooDii* 

rWaiTTsr  by  Bosbbt  Taknahiu^  and  set  to 
mode  by  B.  A.  Smith.  Loudon  casUe,  in  Ayr- 
ditae,  with  its  humriant  woods,  is  the  kxsaUty 
"  hen  cddnated,  and  the  song  was  composed  early 
in  the  present  century,  in  1806  or  somewhat  later, 
when  the  eari  of  Moira,  afterwards  marqols  of 
Hastings,  was  commanderjn-diirfof  the  Hwees  in 
Scotland,  and  wiirersal  preparations  were  mak- 
ing fbr  active  service  abroad.  His  lordship  was 
married  in  18M  to  Flora  Mnlr  OampbeU,  in  her 
own  rif^t,  Coontesi  of  Londoo— and  the  song  is 
supposed  to  depict  the  parting  ot  the  soldier  and 
his  young  bride.  Nothing  could  exceed  its  popu- 
larity during  many  years  of  the  war,  and  it  is  stffl 
a  ikTonrite.  In  1816,  idiile  Governor-General  of 
India,  the  eari  of  Molra  was  crcated  marquis  of 
Hastings:  he  returned  to  England  in  18S2or93, 
and  vidted  Loudon  castle,  but  died  at  Malta  in 
1884,  of  wbicb  place  he  had  been  appointed  gover- 
nor. The  late  nnlbrtonate  Flora  Hastings  was 
daughter  of  thia  nobleman.] 

Looi>oii*s  bomde  woods  and  bnes. 

I  maun  leave  them  a',  lasste; 
Wha  can  thole  when  Britain's  fkes 

Would  i^'e  to  Britons  law,  lassie  ? 
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Wha  would  than  the  Held  o'  danger  ? 
Wha  to  fiane  would  Ihre  a  stranger? 
Now  wlien  Fresdom  Uds  araigt  her, 

Wha  would  shun  her  ca%  laaie  ? 
Loadon'i  bonnle  wood*  and  bmet, 
Ha'e  teen  our  imppj  twidal  days. 
And  gentle  hope  ehall  ■ootibe  tlqr  wacs. 

When  I  am  fiff  awa',  laerie. 

Hark!  the  •weUlng  bogle  rings. 

Yielding  joy  to  thee,  laddie; 
But  the  dcdefti'  bugle  brings 

WaeAi'  tbodits  to  me,  laddie, 
lamely  I  may  dimb  t^  mountain, 
.   Lanely  stray  beside  the  Ibuntain, 
Stin  the  weaiy  moments  counting, 

Far  fhw  lore  and  thee,  laddie. 
Ower  the  goiy  fields  o*  war. 
Where  Yengeanoe  drlres  his  erimaon  ear, 
Thott'lt  maybe  tk',  flrae  me  afhr. 

And  nane  to  eloae  thy  e'e,  laddie. 

Oh,  resume  thy  wonted  smile. 

Oh,  supineas  thy  fears,  laasie: 
Glorious  honour  crowns  the  toil 

That  the  soldier  shares,  laasie: 
Heaven  will  shield  thy  (UthAil  lover. 
Till  the  vengeftd  strife  is  over; 
Then  weOl  meet,  nae  mair  to  sever. 

Till  the  day  we  dee,  laarie : 
Hidst  our  bonnie  woods  and  biaee, 
We'll  spend  our  peaoeftil  happy  days. 
As  blythe's  yon  lichtsome  lamb  that  plays 

On  Loudon's  flowery  lea,  lassie. 


A 

!i 


$oiMib(^i£9|;. 


[Thx  following  are  the  old  verses  to  the  now 
popular  tune  of  "  Somebody."  They  appear  in 
the  Tea  Table  Miscellany  without  signature,  and 
are  probably  by  Bamsay  htanselt] 

FoK  the  sake  of  somdMdy, 

For  the  sake  of  somebody, 
I  could  wake  a  winter  nicht. 

For  the  sake  of  somebody. 
I  am  gann  to  seek  a  wife, 

I  am  gaun  to  buy  a  pbddy; 
I  have  three  stane  o'  vroo'; 

Carline,  is  thy  daughter  ready  ? 
For  the  sake  of  somebody,  Ac 


Betty,  lassie,  sayii  thyseU, 

Though  thy  dame  be  Ql  to  shoe: 
First  weni  boAle,  then  weil  tdl : 

Let  her  flyte,  and  lyne  come  to. 
What  rignifles  a  mother's  gloom. 

When  love  and  kisses  oome  in  play  ? 
Should  we  wither  in  our  bloam. 

And  in  simmer  mak'  nae  hay? 

Bonny  lad,  I  carena  by. 

Though  I  tiy  my  hack  vri'  thee. 
Since  ye  are  content  to  tie 

The  half-maA  bridal-baad  wi*  me. 
Ill  slip  hame  and  wash  my  feet. 

And  steal  oo  linens  Ihir  and  dean ; 
^ne  at  the  trystihg-plaoe  we'll  meet. 

To  do  but  what  my  dame  has  dtme. 

Now  my  lovdy  Bet^  gives 

Consent  in  sic  a  heartsome  gate. 
It  me  frae  a'  my  care  rdievea. 

And  doubts  that  gart  me  aft  look  Uate. 
Then  let  us  gang  and  get  the  grace : 

For  they  that  have  an  appetite 
Gbould  eat;  and  lovers  should  embrace: 

If  these  be  Iknlts,  tis  nature's  wyte. 


^ome&oDs. 


[WarrrsM  by  Beam  for  Johnson's  Museum,  y 
Bums,  It  win  be  seen,  borrowed  two  ot  three  liDesj 
ftam  the  opening  stansa  of  the  old  verses.  Hog{c,T 
in  his  Jacobite  Bidics,  givea  a  version  <rf  the  songf 
in  which  the  "  Somebody"  la  made  to  mean  tbeVj 
dethroned  Stuart,  but  it  is  deariy  a  Ihbrication.]  I 

Mt  heart  is  sair— I  danma  tdl— 
My  heart  is  sair  for  somebody; 
I  could  wake  a  winter  night. 
For  the  sake  (rf  somebody. 
Odion,  for  somebody ! 
Odi  hey«  ftv  somebody ! 
I  could  range  the  warid  round. 
For  the  sake  of  somebody. 

Ye  powers  that  smile  on  virtnoos  love, 

O,  sweetly  smile  cm  somdtody  I 
Frae  ilka  dangor  keep  him  tine, 

And  send  me  safe  my  somebody. 


Ocbon,  fbr  Mtnebody ! 
Ocb  hey,  for  toniebody ! . 
I  «ad  do— what  wad  I  not  ?— 
Fat  the  Mke  of  somebody. 


I      [Warmtw  by  Wiu.iak  CAMnton.    Music  by 
)  Uatthew  WOson.] 

Ob!  bright  the  beaming  queen  o'  night 

Shines  in  yon  flowery  vale. 
And  softly  sheds  her  sUver  light 

O'er  mountain-path  and  dale. 
Short  is  the  way,  when  U^fs  the  heart. 

That's  bound  in  love's  soft  qiell ; 
8m  111  awa'  to  Armadale, 

To  Jessie  o*  the  DeU. 

We're  pn'ed  the  primrose  on  the  braes. 

Beside  my  Jessie's  eot; 
We're  gatherd  nuts,  we've  gatfaer'd  slaeo^ 

In  that  sweet  ruzal  qtot. 
The  wee  short  hours  danced  merrily. 

Like  IwmbMns  on  the  fUl, 
As  if  they  join'd  in  Joy  wi'  me. 

And  Jessie  o' the  DeU. 

There's  nane  to  me  wi'  her  can  vie, 

ra  love  her  toil  dee. 
For  die's  Me  sweet,  and  bonnie,  aye. 

And  kind  as  kind  can  be. 
This  night  in  mutual  kind  embrace, 

0  wha  our  J<9B  can  tell ! 
Then  III  awa'  to  Armadale, 

To  Jessie  o'  the  DdL 
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Fll  gat  mx  ^Buhemnm, 


.-ur  old  ditty  proecrvcd  in  a  small  collection 
,  caned  "The  Ballad  Book,"  printed  at  Edinburgh 
iniaai] 


Tixgaronr 

iniseU  the  ladle. 
If  he  winna  buy  to  me 

Aboiinleiide<«iddle, 


To  ride  to  Urfc  and  bridal. 
And  round  about  the  town; 

Stand  about,  ye  flsher  Jands, 
And  gi'e  my  gown  room ! 

I'll  gar  our  gtxdeman  trow 

I'U  tak'  the  fling-strings. 
If  he  wlnna  buy  to  me 

Twal  bonnie  gowd rings; 
Ane  fbr  ilka  flnger. 

And  twa  ftnr  ilka  thoom ; 
Stand  about,  ye  flslter  jauds. 

And  gi'e  my  gown  room  ■ 


111  gar  our  g 

That  I'm  gaun  to  die. 
If  he  winna  fee  to  me 

Yalets  twa  or  three. 
To  bear  my  train  up  fine  ibe  dirt. 

And  nsh  me  through  the  town , 
Stand  about,  ye  flsher  Jands, 

And  gi'e  my  gown  room  ■ 


|>&me,  1)Kmt,  j^ame. 


[OoTmiBVTBD  by  Allan  OtmitiNeHAH  to 
Cromek's  Bemains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway 
Song,  where  it  is  said  to  be  printed  firom  a  copy  ; 
found  in  Bums's  Common  Place  Book.  In  the 
introduction  to  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  it  will  be  \ 
remembered.  Sir  Walter  Scott  speaks  of  this  song 
in  the  most  laudatory  terms.] 

Hame !  hame !  hame !  O  hame  fain  wad  I  be ! 
O,  haxne,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  conntrie ! 
When  the  flowor  is  i'  the  bud,  and  the  leaf  is  on 

the  tree. 
The  lark  shall  dng  me  hame  to  my  aln  countrie. 

Hame,  hame,  hame !  O  hame  fhin  wad  I  be ! 

O  hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  aln  countrie! 

The  green  leaf  o'  loyaltie's  beginning  now  to  fit'; 
The  bonnie  white  rose  it  is  vrithering  an'  a'; 
But  well  vnttert  vrl'  the  blude  of  usurping  tyran 

nie,  I 

And  flresh  it  shall  blaw  in  my  ain  countrie! 
Hame,  hame,  hame!  O  hame  ihin  wad  I  be 
^    O  hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  countrie  { 
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As  he  wu  walking  up  the  ttatet, 

Tbe  dty  for  to  view, 
O  there  he  qried  a  bonnle  bua. 

The  window  looking  through. 

Sae  licht'i  he  Jumped  up  the  stahr, 

Andtirl'datthepin; 
And  wha  sae  ready  a»  benel'. 

To  let  tbe  laddie  In  1 

He  eet  his  Jenny  on  hii  knee, 
AU  in  his  Highland  dress ; 

For  brawly  weel  he  kenned  the  way 
To  pleaae  a  bonnie  laak 

It's  np  yon  heathery  moantain. 
And  down  yon  acroggy  glen. 

We  danma  g^-wg  a^iiflking, 
For  Charlie  and  his  men. 


^xotim  of  <^o(DDeit^noio$(. 


[Thb  fine  old  melody,  called  "  The  Broom  of 
CowdenknowB,"  Is  of  great  antiqaify,  and  is 
known  to  have  existed  at  least  beftne  the  union 
of  the  crowns  of  Sootland  and  Bnf^and  in  1806. 
Gay  adopted  it  In  his  Beggar^  Opera,  (first  acted 
in  1738,)  for  his  song  beginning  "  The  miser  thus 
a  shilling  sees.*'  The  words  to  which  the  tune 
was  originally  united  are  lost,  with  tbe  exception 
of  the  diorus,  which  ran  thus: 

O,  the  broom,  the  Ixmnie,  bonnie  broom. 
The  broom  of  the  Cowdenknows ; 

I  widi  I  were  at  bame  again. 
Milking  my  daddy's  ewes. 
Tbe  two  sets  ot  verses  here  given  are  both  from 
the  Tea-Table  Hisoelbuay  published  by  Bamsay. 
The  author  of  the  first  and  most  popular  set  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  subscribed  with  the  initials, 
8.  B.  The  author  of  tiie  second  set  is  Bobbbt 
Crawvokd,  second  son  of  Patrick  Crawford  of 
Drumsoy.  '*  Cowdenknows  "is  a  ridgy  district  in 
Lauderdale,  Berwickshire,  onee  overgrown  with 
tall  and  luxuriant  broom,  but  now  sul^eoted  to  the 
plough.] 

[riSMT  SBT.] 

How  Uythe  ilk  morn  was  I  to  see 

My  swabi  come  o'er  the  hill ! 
He  skipt  the  burn,  and  flew  to  me, 

I  met  him  wi'  good  wilL 


0,tbe  broran,  the  bonnie, bonnie  broora,  ^ 
The  iHroom  of  tbe  Oowdenknowi  i 

I  wish  I  were  wi'  my  dear  swain, 
Wi'  his  idpe,  and  my  ewes. 

I  neither  wanted  ewe  nor  lamb. 

While  his  flocks  near  me  lay; 
He  gatiier'd  in  my  sheep  at  night. 

And  dieer'd  me  a'  tiie  day. 
O,  tbe  broom,  &o. 

He  tuned  his  pipe  and  reed  sae  sweet. 

The  Mrds  stood  lisfnlng  by ; 
Ev^  the  dull  cattle  stood  and  gaied, 

Charm'd  wi'  his  mdody. 
O,  the  broom,  &c 

While  thus  we  spent  our  time  by  turns. 

Betwixt  our  flocks  and  play, 
I  envied  not  the  fiiirest  dame, 

Thouj^  CW  so  rich  and  gay. 
O,  the  broom,  8tc 

Hard  &te !  that  I  should  banish'd  be. 

Gang  heavily,  and  mourn. 
Because  I  loved  the  kindest  swain 

That  ever  yet  was  bom. 
0,  the  broom,  Stc 

He  did  oblige  roe  every  hour; 

ConkllbutfUthfb'be? 
Hestawmyheart;  couldlreftue 

Whate'er  be  adCd  of  me  ? 
O,  tbe  broom,  8m. 

Hy  doggie,  and  my  Uttle  Ut, 

That  held  my  wee  soup  whey. 
My  plaldie,  broadi,  and  orodBed  stick. 

Maun  now  lie  uselesB  bj. 
0,tl 


Adieu,  ye  Cowdenknows,  adieu  I 
Farewed  a'  pleasures  there! 

Ye  gods,  restme  me  to  my  swain. 
It's  a'  I  crave  or  care. 
O,  the  broom,  fcc. 


[SBCOMO  SBT.] 


I,  the  swains  on  Twood 
Sbig  their  saocesrflil  loves. 
Around  the  ewes  and  lambkins  feed. 
And  mnsio  fills  the  groves. 


SCOTTISH  BONGS. 


(  Jambs  Taoinoir,  aathor  of  "  The  SeMont.*'] 

Tsu.  me,  fboa  Mml  oTber  I  lore, 
Ah !  ten  me  wbither  art  thou  fled ; 

To  what  dellgfatftil  world  abore, 
Appohited  ftnr  the  happy  dead  ? 

Or  doit  thoo  ft«e  at  random  roam. 
And  ■ometimee  ahaie  thy  lorer^  woe  j 

Where,  Toid  of  thee,  hie  dieeikM  home 
Can  now,  ahtf !  no  oomlhrt  know  ? 

OhI  If  thoo  hover'et  roond  my  walk. 
While  under  ereiy  well  known  tree, 

I  to  thy  flmcyd  ahadow  talk. 
And  emy  tear  is  ftan  of  thee ; 

EOxNild  then  the  weaiy  eye  of  grief. 


In  slnmbcr  And  a  short  relief 
Oh  Tidt  thoa  my  soothing  dream. 


OnraweaiysDIer! 
OtheweaiyiOler! 
Wha  wad  Tentnre  tfll  her. 
That  hadna  got  the  rilkr? 
Shell  statdy,  prood,  and  shy. 
Disdains  to  qieak  to  onie. 
But  yet  her  distant  eye 
Wad  letter  at  the  money. 
O  the  weary  siller,  8tc 

Toa'd  think  her  heart  was  cdU, 
And  never  gave  a  flutter. 

But  touch  it  with  the  gold, 
T  wad  melt  likes 


ea'etak'herftirawllb, 
Shrll  wink  at  miie  fldllng. 

And  coddle  you  through  lift, 
8ae  lang*s  yon  keep  your  mailing. 


But  riionld  yoor  purse  grow  Ught, 

And  fintnne  seek  to  shun  ye. 
It's  then  yoaH  see  her  tight. 
And  the  Lord  ha'e  mercy  on  yet 
O  the  weary  siller! 
O  the  weary  siller  I 
Wha  wad  ventore  till  her. 
That  hadna  got  tiie  dller  ? 


[Autx.  laxKc-rHers  printed  Ibr  the  flrst  time. 
Air,  "The  bonniest  lass  in  a'  the  warkl."] 

Trb  evening  sun  has  dosed  the  day. 


TheyeOowB 

Wl'a'l 
The  moment  dear  to  love  an*  n 

The  hi^py  moment  now  is  near. 
When  by  oor  hmdy  tiystlng  tree, 

IllmeitmyloVdr'     ' 


r  e'enlngs  fti'; 
Where  soft  the  brsese  of  autumn  sighs. 

An' Ught  the  Masts  o"  winter  Uaw; 
Where  Keithoek  winds  her  wavy  stream. 

By  hixken  tree  an' blooming  thorn ; 
Of  love  an'  bliss  we  fondly  dream. 

Till  often  dawns  the  early  mom. 


Woold  lead  tiie  minstrels  of  the  grofve; 
Her  form,  where  a'  tiie  graoee  meet, 

Woold  melt  the  ealdeet  heart  to  lofve  t 
Her  wlstfli*  look,  an*  winning  smile. 

So  sweetly  fldn,  so  chastely  gay. 
Would  sorrawi  mirkest  boor  beguile. 

And  ehase  the  deepest  grief  away. 

Hy  lovd  EUa!  wert  thou  mine ! 

My  aln  endearM— endearing  wlfb. 
How  Uest  I  around  thy  heart  to  twlxM, 

In  a' the  changing  aoenes  of  lift : 
Though  beanty,  flmcy,  nptore,  fites 

I 


Tet  time,  while  breaking  other  tie^ 
Will  doser  bind  oor  hands  i 
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#5,  3Pobertg. 


[Fmm  a  maU  rolume  of  "Scottish  Songs,  by  Auxanosb  Bvum,"  pablidiad  at 
Air,  "  The  Posle."] 

SusA  waa a bonnie  Um,  an'  O,  she lo'ed  ma  wad;— 
8io  ion  ai  eanna  And  a  tongna,  bnt  only  hearta  oaa  fM ; 
Bat  I  was  poor,  her  &ther  dooiei  he  wadna  look  on  me— 
Oh,  poverty !  oh,  poverty  1  that  love  should  bow  to  thee. 

I  went  onto  her  mother;  an'  I  argued,  an'  I  fleeched; 
I  spak'  o'  love  an'  honesty,  an'  mair  an'  mair  beaeeoh'd. 
Bat  she  was  deaf  to  a'  my  grief,  sha  wadna  look  on  ma— 
Oh,  poverty!  oh,  poverty  I  that  love  should  bow  to  thee. 

I  neist  went  to  her  brother,  an' I  told  hfan  a' my  pain  i 
Oh,  he  was  wae,  ha  tried  to  say,  bnt  it  was  a'  in  vain; 
Though  he  was  wed  hi  love  himsel',  nae  feeling  he'd  ibr  ma— 
Oh,  poverty!  oh,  poverty!  that  love  shoald  bow  to  thee. 

Oh,  wealth,  tt  makea  the  fool  a  sage,  the  knave  an  honest  man  I 
An' oankered  grey  looks  yonng  again,  gin  he  ha**  gear  an' hm' I 
To  age  maim  beauty  ope  her  arms,  though  wi'  atsaifh'  e**- 
Ob,  poverty!  oh,  poverty!  that  love  ahouM  bow  to  thee. 

But  wait  a  wea,  O  kfve  it  dee,  and  winna  be  said  Bay; 
It  breaks  a' diafais  esoept  its  ain,  but  it  maun  ha'e  its  way ; 
Auld  age  was  bUnd,  the  priest  was  Und— now  happy  as  can  be  j 
Oh,  poverty!  oh,  poverty!  we're  wed  in  q>ite  o'  thee. 


iPs  U(%fiit, 


[Alsz.  Hukb.— Afar,  *«  The  Posie." 
I  Uonthiy  Bepontory"  for  Hay,  1884.] 


This  song,  set  to  a  beautifiil  air,  was  pvblishad  in  '*Tbe 


Ht  Bessie,  O,  but  look  upon  theae  bonnie  budding  flowet*, 
O,  do  na  they  remember  thee  o*  ehildhood's  happy  hours. 
When  we  upon  this  veiy  hflU  sae  aft  did  row  an'  play. 
An*  thou  wert  like  the  morning  son,  an'  lift  a  nlchtless  day. 

The  gowana-^thsy  were  bonnie--4iow  I'd  pu' them  from  the  stem. 
An'  rin  in  noity  Uythesomeneas  to  thee,  my  Be«,  wi'  them. 
An'  plaoe  them  in  thy  white,  white  breast)  fbr  which  thou'dst  smile  on 
I  saw  nae  mair  the  gowans  then-^then  saw  I  only  thee. 

Like  twa  feir  rosea  on  a  tree,  we  flouridwd  an' we  grew; 

An' as  we  grew  our  loves  grew  too,  for  ftellng  was  their  dew. 

How  aft  thou'dst  thmw  thy  wee  bit  anns  in  love  aboat  my  neck. 

An*  breathe  young  vows,  that  after  yean  o'  sorrow  ha'e  na  brak.  /*^ 


^8 
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We'a  raiie  oar  Usping  TOioet  in  auld  CoOa't  melting  lays. 
An'  dng  fhat  tearAi'  tale  aboat  Dooni  bonnle  bonks  an'  brae*; 
Bat  thocht  na  we  o*  banks  an'  braes,  esoept  thae  at  oor  feet- 
Like  yon  Tree  bird,  we  sang  oar  sang,  yet  kent  na  that  'twas  sweet. 

O,  is  na  this  a  joyons  day?  kind  KTatore'S  breathing  flnth 
In  gladness  an'  in  lordiness  owre  a'  the  wide  wide  earth; 
The  Unties,  they  are  lilting  lore,  on  ilka  Irash  an' tree— 
O,  may  rie  joys  be  ever  felt,  my  Bess,  bj  thee  an'  me. 


Bonnie  ^ggU  Eang. 

[Jambs  M acdonai:.d.— Here  first  printed.    Mosio  by  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  Edinbnri^] 

Ob  ere  we  part,  my  heart  leaps  hie,  to  sing  ae  bonnle  sang. 
About  my  ain  sweet  lady-love,  my  darling  Aggie  Lang ; 
It  is  na  tiiat  her  eheda  are  like  the  blooming  damask  rose. 
It  is  na  tiiat  her  brow  Is  white  as  stainless  Alpine  snows. 
It  is  na  that  her  locks  are  Uaek  as  ony  ravenli  wing. 
Nor  ist  her  0*0  o'  winning  glee,  that  mak's  me  Ibnd^  sing. 

But  oh !  her  heart's  a  bonnle  well  that  gushes  firedi  an'  free 

O'  maiden  love,  an'  happiness,  and  a'  that  sweet  can  be; 

Though  saft  the  sang  of  simmer  winds— the  warbUng  o'  the  stream. 

The  carolling  tf  Joyous  birds— the  mnzxour  &  a  dream,— 

I'd  rather  hear  ae  gentle  word  fhw  Aggle%  angel  tongue. 

For  wed  I  ken  her  heart  is  mine,— the  fountain  whar  it  sprung. 

Yestreen  I  met  her  in  a  glen  about  the  gjoamin'  hour. 

The  moon  was  rising  o'er  the  trees,  the  dew  begenmi'd  ilk  flouir. 

The  weary  winds  were  hush'd  asleep,  an'  no  a  song^  oam'  nigh. 

E'en  fhw  the  waukrife  stream  that  ran,  in  diver  gUntin'  by: 

I  pressed  her  mUkwhlte  han'  in  mine— she  smU'd  as  angels  smile« 

But  ah !  bae  me,  her  tale  &  love,  this  warld  mannna  wile. 

I  saw  the  silver  Il^t  o*  heaven  fh'  on  her  bonnle  brow. 

An'  glitter  on  the  hinn^  blabs  upon  her  eheny  moa' ; 

I  saw  the  lily  moonbeams  steal  the  redness  o' the  rose. 

An'  deep  upon  her  downy  cheek  in  beaatiftil  repose.— 

The  moon  roee  high,  the  stream  gaed  by,  but  aye  die  smiled  on  roe. 

An'  what  die  wadna  breathe  in  words  die  tanld  it  wi'  her  e'e. 

I've  sat  within  a  palace  hall  amid  the  grand  an'  gay, 

I've  listen'd  to  the  carnival  o'  merry  birds  in  May, 

I've  been  in  Joyous  companiea— the  wale  o'  mirth  an'  g^. 

An'  danced  in  nature's  fUry  bowers  by  mountain,  lake,  and  ka. 

But  never  has  this  heart  o'  mine  career'd  in  purer  pride. 

As  in  that  moonlit  glen  an'  bower,  wi'  Aggie  by  my  side. 
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[Jamm  MoKitAT.— Hete  first  printed.— Tune,  "  K«ty  Tyrell."] 

Ok  the  green  banki  of  Neidpftth,  whlkt  pendTely  rooming, 

To  mark  the  doll  •hadowa  that  creep  o'er  the  plain, 
I  count  the  hug  houn,  and  I  aigh  for  the  gloaming. 

For  then  I  ihall  meet  with  my  Anna  again. 
I'll  watch  when  the  twain  to  hie  cottage  is  wending, 

111  watdi  when  the  Urd  gangs  to  deep  on  the  tree, 
111  watch  when  the  shadows  of  ere  ar»  descending. 

And  tlien,  dearest  Anna,  I'll  haxten  to  thee. 

"Twas  lang  ere  I  tanld,  though  I  kved  her  so  dearly, 

Twas  lang  ere  I  ventored  mjr  lassie  to  woo, 
Twas  lang  ere  my  heart  teit  she  kved  so  sincerely. 

But  dghs  reveal  secrets  cf  love  that  is  true. 
And  darlc  cai«s  may  gather-tmt  ears  shanna  fbar  me; 

The  storms  of  misivtime  nndaonted  111  see ; 
in  nnile  when  they  frown,  for  if  Anna  be  near  me, 

TheyH  oeass  'neath  the  light  of  her  lor^-beaming  e'e. 
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[Jamu  Murbat.— Here  first  printed.— Tune,  "The  brier  bush."] 

O,  wBAar  &•  that  UtCle  flOrie,  oar  Inbell— 

O,  phigoe  be  on  that  wOfli'  ihirie,  our  Isabelli 

For  although  we  like  the  hssle  weel— and  that  the  kens  henel'— 

Tet  ower  the  border,  right  or  wrang,  will  our  IsabelL 

O,  well  sddom  get  a  sang  at  e^n,  and  scarce  a  tune  aVIs, 
Bae  we  may  sit  and  hing  our  lugs  when  she  gangs  awa' ; 
For  little  Bessie  wlnna  croon,  and  Johnnie  scarcely  craw, 
TheyOl  be  lae  dowf  and  dowie  soon  when  she  gangs  awa*. 

The  sky  that  smiles  sae  fkir  at  mom,  ere  nigiht  may  be  o'ercast ; 
Sae  oar  dearest  {deasures  flwle  away,  and  downa  langer  last. 
And  it  ser's  us  nou^t  to  sit  and  fk«t,  wliatever  may  befk'— 
But,  guUsake,  wha  wad  e'er  ha'e  thought  o'  her  gaun  awa'. 

O,  we've  eanker'd  folk  and  canny  folk  in  oar  house  at  hame. 
And  some  that  scarce  dow  bide  a  J<dce  in  our  house  at  hame; 
And  we'd  ower  the  border  ane  and  a',  if  ever  we  beard  tell 
That  ony  birUe  daur'd  to  gloom  at  our  IsabelL 

O,  weaiy  fli'  that  Uttle  fldrie,  our  IsabeO— 

O,  phigne  be  on  that  wilfti'  Ikirie,  our  laabell; 

For  although  we  like  the  gipsie  mair  than  ony  tongue  can  tell, 

Tet,  ower  the  bonier,  right  or  wrang,  will  our  IsabelL 
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®]^eu  ba^  a  hM» 


[Thu  Mmg,  wfaleh  Is  remarkable  tot  ite  beanty 
,  and  ballad-llka  limpUcitj,  Buaira  wrote  to  the 

tune  of  "  Bonnie  Jean,"  and  tent  it  to  Thoaucm  for 
r  hU  ooDeetfanu  Thomaon  inaerted  it,  bat  adapted 
L  it  to  the  tone  of  *'  Willie  was  a  wanton  wag." 

The  henrine  was  Hiaa  Jean  Haomardo  (after- 

*  wards  Mis.  Crawford)  eldest  daughter  of  John 
\  Macmnxdo,  Esq.  of  Dnunlanzig.    "  I  hare  not 

"  says  the  poet,  "in  the  rank  which 

•  she  holds  In  life,  but  in  the  dnes  and  character  of 


Thbm  was  a  lass,  and  she  was  fldr. 
At  kirk  and  market  to  be  seen, 

When  a' the  Ihirest  maids  were  met. 
The  lUrest  maid  was  bonnie  Jean. 

And  aje  she  wrought  hnr  mammies  wark. 
And  aje  she  sang  see  merriUe  t 

The  bUthest  bbd  upon  the  budi 
Had  ne'er  a  lighter  heart  than  she. 

But  hawks  wtn  rob  the  tender  Joys 
That  bless  the  UtUe  lintwhite's  nest  : 

And  ftost  win  blight  the  flUrest  flowers. 
And  fore  wiU  break  the  soundest  rest. 

Toung  BoUe  was  the  brawest  lad, 
The  flower  and  pride  cf  a'  the  glen; 

And  he  had  owsen,  sheep,  and  kfe. 
And  wanton  naigies  nine  or  ten. 

He  gaed  wi'  Jeanie  to  the  laTSte, 
He  dano'd  wl'  Jeanie  on  tiw  downi 

And  laag  ere  witlees  Jeanie  wist. 
Her  heart  was  tint,  her  peace  was  stown. 


As  in  the  bosom  o*  the  0 

The  mmm-beam  dwells  at  dewj  e'en; 
So  trembling,  pure,  was  tender  lore. 

Within  the  breast  o'  bonnie  Jean. 

And  now  she  works  hnr  mammie's  wark. 
And  aje  she  sighs  wf  ears  and  pain; 

Tet  wisfna  what  her  ail  might  be. 
Or  wliat  wad  mak'  her  wert  ag^n. 

But  did  na  JeanlCs  heart  kmp  light. 
And  did  najoj  blink  in  her  e'e. 

As  BoUe  tanld  a  tale  o'  lore, 
Ae  e'enin*  on  the  lilj  lea  ? 


The  son  was  sbiUng  In  the  west. 
The  birds  sang  sweet  in  ilka  grove ; 

His  cheek  to  her^  he  fondly  prest. 
And  whisper'd  thus  his  tale  o'  lore; 


O  Jeanie  fUr,  I  lo'e  thee  dear ; 

O  canst  thou  think  to  flmey  me  I 
Or  wUt  thou  leave  thy  mammies  cot. 

And  leam  to  tent  the  Ihrms  wi'  me  ? 

At  bam  or  byre  thou  shalt  na  drudge. 
Or  naethlng  else  to  taronUe  thee; 

But  stray  amang  the  heather-bells. 
And  tent  the  waving  com  wi'me. 

Vow  what  could  artiees  Jeanie  do? 

She  had  nae  will  to  say  him  na: 
At  length  she  blnsh'd  a  sweet  eonaent. 

And  kyre  was  aye  between  them  twa. 


iP2  \^  SJaw^t* 

[This  appears  in  Bamsays  Tea  Table  H Isod* 
lany,  but  is  probably  of  cdder  date.    The  tune  of  \ 
"  My  jo  Janet"  is  fai  some  old  authoiittea  called 
*<  The  Keeking  GfaMs."] 

BwsBT  sir,  for  your  oonrtesle. 

When  ye  come  by  the  Bass,  then. 
For  the  love  ye  bear  to  me. 


Kedc  into  the  draw-well, 

Janet,  Janet; 
There  yell  see  your  bonnie  seU, 

My  Jo  Janet. 

EeeUn*  in  the  dmw^well  dear. 

What  if  I  fit*  In,  sir? 
Then  a'  my  Un'  will  say  and  swea 

I  droun'd  mysdl  for  sin,  sbr. 
Hand  the  better  by  the  bsae, 

Janet,  Janet; 

Hand  the  better  by  the  bca^ 

My  Jo  Janet. 

Oude  rir,  for  your  oonrtesle, 
Oomin'  through  Aberdeen,  thei 

For  the  love  ye  bear  to  me. 
Buy  me  a  pair  o' dieen,  then. 
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<aoat  the  anld—tiM  Mw 

Janet,  Janet; 
Ae  pair  may  gain  je ' 

Hy  jo  Janet. 

Bat,  idiat  1^  dandn*  on  the  gieen. 

And  ddpidn'  Bke  a  manfcln, 
Tbey  ahoold  ne  my  doated  iheen. 

Of  me  th«7  trUl  be  taakin*. 
Danoe  aje  lai^,  and  late  at  e'en, 

Janet,  Janet; 
6>7ne  a'  their  ftnts  will  no  be  Ken, 
M7J0  JanKt. 


KIndilr,! 

When  je  gae  to  the  eroM,  then, 
Pbr  the  lofe  ye  bear  to  me. 

Buy  nH  a  padn' hone,  then. 
Face  apoK  yoor  tpinnin' whed. 

Janet,  Janet; 
Pace  npoo  your  splnnin'  wheel. 
My  Jo  Janet. 

Hy  iplnnin*  irfaeel  is  anld  and  stiff. 

The  rode  ot  winna  etand,  ilr; 
To  keep  the  temper-pin  in  tiff 

Employa  lidit  aft  my  hand,  air. 
Hak' the  belt  ot  that  ye  can, 

Janet,  Janet; 

Bat  like  it  never  wale  a  man. 

My  Jo  Janet. 


^5  $(pou0^,  Kamg. 


[Warrrsir  by  Brom  Ibr  Thomeonl  ccdlection, 
^  ioliie  tone  of  "  My  Jo  Janet.*^ 


HusBAKD,  hnaband,  oeeae  yonr  ctrife, 

Nor  longor  Idly  mre,  eir; 
Thoo^  I  am  yoar  wedded  wlfc, 

Tet  I'm  notyoor  dave,  ifar. 
One  of  two  mut  etm  obey, 

Nande,Nande; 
Is  H  man  or  woman.  My, 

MyipooMNande? 

If  *tis  etm  the  kidly  wofd. 


SadwUHbeaobenft, 

Nand^  Nanele ; 
Tet  I'D  toy  to  make  a  diift, 

MyqwoMNanda. 

My  poor  heart  then  break  H  miut. 

My  laat  hour  I'm  near  it; 
When  you  lay  me  In  the  dtnt. 

Think— think  how  yoa  will  bear  it. 
I  will  hope  and  tmit  in  Heaven, 

Nande,  Nande, 
Strength  to  bear  it  wOl  be  given. 

My  qHMiae  Nande. 


Wen,  dr,  from  the  dlent  dead. 

Still  I'D  try  to  dannt  you , 
Everroond  your  midnight  bed 

Horrid  qMtes  ihaU  liannt  yoa. 
I'll  wed  another  like  my  dear 

Kande,  Nande; 
Then  an  heU  wiU  i|y  fiir  kar. 

My  ■pooae  Nande! 


[Wairmr  by  Bobskt  Takkaiiux,  and  wt  to 
modo  by  B.  A.  Smith.  Loudon  caetl^  in  Ayr- 
Air^  with  iti  hixurlant  wooda,  is  the  locaUty 
here  oddmted,  and  the  song  was  oompoeed  eariy  y  I 
in  the  present  century,  in  1808  or  somewhat  later,  ^ 
when  the  earl  of  Molra,  afterwards  marquis  of 
Hastings,  was  oommander4n-chief  of  the  ibroes  in 
Sootland,  and  unireraal  preparations  were  mak- 
ing IbracttTe  serrloe  abroad.  His  kwdship  was 
married  in  18M  to  Fkm  Mnir  Osmpbdl,  in  her 
own  rl^t,  CkmntesB  of  London— and  the  song  is 
sun>osed  to  dejdet  the  parting  of  the  soldier  and 
his  young  bride.  Notiiing  could  exceed  its  popu- 
larity during  many  yean  of  the  war,  and  it  is  stin 
a  fltrourite.  In  1818,  vHdle  Goremor-Qeneral  of 
India,  the  earl  of  Mdia  was  created  marqds  of 
Hastings:  he  returned  to  Bn^andhi  ISSSorSS, 
and  Tidted  Loudon  eastie,  but  died  at  Malta  in 
18M,  cf  which  place  he  had  been  appointed  gover- 
am.  The  late  unfortunate  Flora  Hastings  was 
daughter  of  this  noUeman.] 

IiOixm)ii*s  bonnle  woods  and  Inaes, 

I  nuum  leave  them  a',  lassie; 
Wha  can  thole  when  Britain's  flies 

Would  gi'e  to  Biilona  law,  lassie  ? 
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Wha  would  shnn  the  field  o'  daoger  ? 
Wha  to  fune  woold  live  a  itnmgerP 
Now  when  Freedom  Uda  aTenge  her, 

Wha  would  ahun  her  oa',  laMie  ? 
LoodODl  bonnie  woods  and  braee, 
Ha'e  nen  our  haippy  bridal  days. 
And  gentle  hope  ehall  loothe  thy  waet. 

When  I  am  ftrawa',  laaie. 

Hark!  the  iwellinf  bogle  ring*. 

Yielding  joy  to  thee,  laddie ; 
But  the  d<deAi'  bu^  brings 

Waefti'  thot^ts  to  me,  laddie. 
Lanely  I  may  oUmb  the  mountain, 
Lanely  stray  beside  tiie  ftmntain. 
Still  the  weary  moments  counting, 

Fw  Ikae  lore  and  thee,  laddie. 
Ower  the  gory  fields  o*  war. 
Where  Vengeance  drives  Us  orimsoo  car, 
Thottlt  maybe  fit',  flrae  me  aflu*. 

And  nana  to  dose  thy  e'e,  laddie. 

Oh,  resume  thy  wonted  smile. 

Oh,  supi»esB  thy  fears,  lassie ; 
Glorious  honour  crowns  the  toil 

That  the  scddier  shares,  lassie: 
Heaven  win  shield  thy  fldthM  lover, 
Till  the  vengefU  strife  is  over; 
Then  well  meet,  nae  mair  to  sever. 

Till  the  day  we  dee,  lassie : 
Midst  our  bonnie  woods  and  braes. 
We'll  spend  our  peaoeftd  happy  days. 
As  biythe's  yon  liohtaome  lamb  that  plays 

On  Loudon's  flowery  lea,  lasde. 


^omeibt^i^i;. 


[Thb  following  are  the  old  verses  to  the  now 
popular  tune  <tf  "  Somebody. "  They  appear  in 
the  Tea  Table  MisoeUany  without  signature,  and 
are  probably  by  Bamsay  himself:] 

Foa  the  sake  of  somebody. 

For  the  sake  of  somebody, 
I  eould  wake  a  winter  nicht. 

For  the  sake  of  somebody. 
I  am  gaon  to  seek  a  wife, 

I  am  gaun  to  buy  a  plaidy; 
I  liave  three  stane  o'  woo'; 

Carline,  is  thy  daughter  ready  ? 
For  the  sake  of  somebody,  ^ce. 


Betty,  lassie,  sayt  thysen, 

Thou^  thy  dame  be  ill  to  shoe: 
F!nt  well  buoUe,  then  weOl  teU; 

Let  her  flyte,  and  ^ne  come  to. 
What  signifies  a  mother's  ^ocnn. 

When  love  and  Usns  come  in  play  ? 
Should  we  wither  in  our  Uoom, 

And  in  simmer  mak'  nae  hay? 

Bonny  lad,  I  oarena  by. 

Though  I  try  my  luck  wi'  thee. 
Since  ye  are  content  to  tie 

The  half-mark  bridal-band  wi'  me. 
Ill  sup  ham*  and  wash  my  ftet. 

And  steal  on  linens  fldr  and  dean ; 
Syne  at  the  trysting-plaoe  we'll  meet. 

To  do  but  what  my  dame  has  done. 

Now  my  lovdy  Betty  gives 

Consent  In  sks  a  heartsome  gate. 
It  me  flrae  a'  my  care  rdieves. 

And  doubts  that  gart  me  ait  look  blate. 
Thuk  let  us  gang  and  get  the  grace; 

For  th«y  that  have  an  ^ipetite 
Should  eat;  and  kyven  should  embrace: 

If  these  be  fkulto,  tis  nature's  wyte. 


^omei&iDlis* 


[WaiTTBK  by  BoBKS  for  Jdmson's  Museum,  y 
Bums,  it  will  be  seen,  borrowed  two  or  three  linee^ 
from  tiie  opening  stanxa  of  the  old  verses.  Hogg,' 
in  his  Jacobite  Bdkss,  gives  a  ventoi  of  the  •ODg( 
in  which  the  "  Somebody*'  is  made  to  mean 
dethroned  Stuart,  but  it  is  dearly  a  fhbrioation.]  J 


Mt  heart  is  sair— I  danma  tdl^ 
My  heart  is  sair  for  somebody; 
I  could  wake  a  winter  night. 
For  the  sske  of  somebody. 
Ochon,  ibr  somebody ! 
Och  h^,  fbr  somebody ! 
I  could  range  the  wartd  round. 
For  the  sake  of  somebody. 

Te  powers  that  smile  on  virtuous  lore, 
O,  sweetly  smile  on  somebody! 

Frae  flka  danger  keep  him  tne. 
And  send  me  safe  my  somebody. 
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Odum,  ftxr  Minebody ! 
Och  hey,  fbr  Mmieboidy ! . 
I  wad  do— what  wad  I  not  ?— 
For  the  Mks  of  Bomebody. 


^^it  o'  tie  DdL 

[TVaiTTSir  by  William  Cambkon.    Motic  by 
Matthew  WOaon.] 

Oh  !  bright  the  beaming  qoeen  o'  night 

SUnee  in  yon  floweiy  Tale, 
And  eoftly  iheds  her  eUver  light 

O'er  moontain-path  and  dale. 
Short  ii  the  way,  wlten  Ughfa  the  heart, 

Thatt  bound  in  love's  loft  qtelli 
See  111  awa'  to  Armadale, 

ToJeirieo'theDelL 

'We^re  pa'ed  the  prlmroie  on  the  braea, 

Beride  my  JcHie'a  cot; 
We've  gather'd  nnti,  we've  gather'd  daee^ 

In  that  flweet  mxal  qwt. 
The  wee  dM>rt  boon  danced  merrily. 

Like  lambMns  <m  the  fell, 
Ai  irtheyjofai'd  in  Joy  wi'  me. 

And  JeMie  o*  the  DeD. 

Therel  nane  to  me  wi'  her  can  vie, 

rn  love  her  toil  dee. 
For  ahe'e  eae  sweet,  and  bonnie,  aye. 

And  Und  as  kind  can  be. 
This  night  in  mutoal  kind  embrace, 

O  wha  oar  Joys  can  tdl ! 
Then  111  awa'  to  Annadale, 

To  Jesrie  o*  the  DelL 


li*H  gar  our  ^&ttl)eman* 

.vir  old  ditty  preserved  in  a  small  ooUeetion 
'  eoOed  <' The  Ballad  Book,'*  printed  at  Sdinbmgh 
in  ISM.] 


I'LL  gar  I 

I'UseU  the  ladle. 
If  he  winna  boy  to  me 


To  ride  to  Uik  and  bridal. 

And  rotmd  about  the  town; 
Stand  about,  ye  fisher  Jaods, 

And  gl'e  my  gown  room ! 

I'll  gar  our  gudeman  trow 

I'U  tak*  the  fling-strings. 
If  he  winna  buy  tome 

Twal  bonnie  fowd  rings : 
Ane  fbr  ilka  linger. 

And  twa  ftnr  ilka  thoom ; 
Stand  about,  ye  fisher  jands. 

And  gi'e  my  gown  room  • 


ntrow 

That  I'm  gaun  to  die. 
If  he  winna  fee  to  me 

Taleto  twa  or  three. 
To  bear  my  train  up  fine  the  dirt. 

And  ash  me  through  the  town , 
Stand  about,  ye  fisher  jands. 

And  gi'e  my  gown  room ! 


^nmtf  jftame,  ^nmt. 


[OorminvTKD  by  Allah  OmntnfHAu 
Oromek'S  Bemains  of  Ntthsdale  and  Galloway 
Song,  ^mhtn  it  is  said  to  be  printed  flrom  a  copy 
found  in  Bnms'B  Common  Place  Book.  In  the 
introduction  to  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  it  will  be  '. 
remembered.  Sir  Walter  Soott  q^eaks  of  this  song 
in  the  most  laudatory  terms.] 

Hamelhamelhame!  OhamefiOnwadlbe!         , 

O,  hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  countrie ! 

When  the  flower  is  i'  the  bod,  and  the  leaf  Is  on 
the  tree. 

The  lark  shall  sing  me  hame  to  my  ain  countrie. 
Hame,  hame,  hame !  O  hame  fhin  wad  I  be  I 
O  hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  countrie! 

The  green  leaf  o'  loyaltie's  beginning  now  to  fit'; 
The  bonnie  white  rose  it  is  withwing  an'  a'; 
But  well  watert  wi'  the  blude  of  usurping  tynin 

nie. 
And  ftesh  it  shall  blaw  in  my  ain  oonntrie! 
Hame,  hame,  hame!  O  hame fldn  wad  I  be 
^    O  hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  oonntrie ! 
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^  O  there'!  noeht  now  frae  rain  my  oountxle  oan^ 

mre, 

I  Bat  the  keys  o'  kind  heaven,  to  open  the  grave, 

'  That  a'  the  noble  martyn,  who  died  fin:  loyaltie. 

Hay  riee  again  and  fight  for  their  ain  ooontrle. 

Hame,  hame,  hame !  O  hame  fUn  wad  I  be  1 

O  hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  oountrie ! 

The  great  now  are  gane,  wha  attempted  to  save ; 
*  The  green  graM  is  growing  abone  their  gravee; 
i  Yet  the  son  through  the  mirk  nems  to  prmnin 
f  tome 

,  III  Bhine  on  ye  yet  In  your  ain  countrie. 

Hame,  hame,  hame!  hame  tain  wad  I  be! 

O  hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  countrie! 


[Thu  formi  the  "Bancle  Oariine's"  eong  in 
t  Buam's  Jolly  BeggazB.  It  is  given  in  the  fifth 
I  volume  of  George  Thomson's  collection,  to  the 
I*  tune  of  "The  White  Cockade."  Others  adapt  it 
)  to  the  tune  of  "  O  an  ye  were  dead,  guidman."] 

A  HioEXJon)  lad  my  love  was  bora, 

Tbe  Lawland  laws  he  held  in  soora ; 

But  he  still  was  fklthftal  to  his  clan. 

My  gallant,  braw  John  Highlandman ! 
Sing  h^,  my  braw  John  Highlandman  1 
Sing  ho,  my  braw  John  Highlandman  I 
There's  not  a  lad  in  a'  the  land, 
TVas  matflh  for  my  John  Htghlwi^T'ff" ! 

Wttfi  his  phOabeg  and  tartan  plaid. 
And  gude  daymore  down  by  his  ^e. 
The  ladies'  hearts  he  did  trepan. 
My  gallant  braw  John  mgiii«tn«ti«nw- 

We  ranged  a'  frcan  Tweed  to  Spey, 
4nd  lived  like  lordsnnnd  la^es  gay; 
For  a  Lawland  Ihoelie  ffeared  none. 
My  gallant  l«aw  J<dm  Highlandman. 

They  banish'd  him  beyond  tbe  sea; 
But,  ere  the  bud  was  on  tlie  tree, 
A.down  my  cheeks  the  peaiis  ran. 
Embracing  my  John  Tnghi^iidmmn . 

But,  ochi  they  catched  him  at  the  last. 

And  bound  him  in  a  dungeon  fiut; 

My  curse  upon  them  every  one. 

They've  hang'd  my  braw  John  Highlandman !  «k 


And  now,  a  widow,  I  must  mourn 
Departed  Joys  that  ne'er  retura. 
No  coaoofort  but  a  hearty  oan« 
When  I  tfafaik  on  John  Highlandman. 


®5e  WJite  ©oclta^e* 

[Ths  following  are  the  old  JaooMte  voees  to  the 
popular  tone  of  "  The  White  Cockade."] 

Mr  love  wac  born  in  Aberdeen, 
The  bonniest  lad  that  e'er  was  seen ; 
But  now  he  makes  our  hearts  ta*  sad — 
He's  ta'en  the  field  wi'  his  white  cockade. 

O,  he's  a  ranting,  roving  blade ! 

O,  he's  a  brisk  and  a  bonny  lad ! 

Betide  what  may,  my  heart  is  glad 

To  see  my  lad  wi'  his  white  cockade. 

O,  leen  me  on  the  phOabeg, 
The  hairy  hough,  and  garter'd  leg ! 
But  aye  the  thing  that  glads  my  ev. 
Is  tbe  white  cockade  aboon  the  biee. 

Ill  sell  my  rook,  IH  sell  my  reel, 

My  rippling  kame,  and  q>inning  wheel. 

To  buy  my  lad  a  tartan  plaid, 

A  braidsword  and  a  white  oodkade. 

I'll  sen  my  rokely  and  my  tow. 

My  gude  gray  mare  and  hawket  oow. 

That  eViy  loyal  Budian  lad 

May  tak' the  field  wi' his  white  cockade. 


Hamtttt  cif  Jplora  J^'lional!). 

[WoEDs  by  Jajcis  Hooo.    Music  arranged  bj 
NeU  Gow,  Jun.] 

Far  ofet  tbe  hills  of  the  heather  so  green. 

And  down  by  the  Oorrie  that  dngs  to  the  sea. 
The  bonny  young  Flora  sat  weeping  her  lane. 

The  dew  on  her  plaid  and  the  tear  in  her  e'e. 
She  look'd  at  a  boat  with  the  breeses  that  swung. 

Away  on  the  wave  like  a  bird  on  the  main; 
And  aye  as  it  leasen'd  she  sIghM  and  she  sung, 

*'  Farewell  to  the  lad  I  shall  ne'er  see  again ; 
Farewell  to  my  hero,  the  gallant  and  young. 

Farewell  to  the  lad  I  shall  ne'er  see  again. 
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,  "The  mocneodc  that  craw* on  the  browt  o'  Bes' 


He  kens  o*  hii  bed  In  a  iweet  nomy  hame; 
The  ea^  that  eoan  o'er  the  diflb  of  Clan-Bonald, 

Unawed  and  vnhunted  hia  eiiy  ean  daim ; 
The  aolan  can  deep  on  hie  ■hehre  on  the  ■hoe ; 

The  connoiant  rooet  (m  Ui  rod  of  the  tea ; 
But  oh  1  there  Is  ane  whoee  hard  flite  I  depkne, 

Vor  hoaae,  ha%  nor  hame.  In  his  ooontiy  has  he ; 
The  oonffiet  is  past,  and  our  name  is  no  more. 

There's  noo^t  left  bat  sorrow  fbr  Scotland  an' 


"  The  target  la  torn  frcan  the  anns  of  the  Jast, 
Hie  hdmet  is  ekft  on  the  brow  of  the  brave, 
I  The  dsTmocelbr  ever  in  darkness  most  mst; 

Bat  red  Is  the  sword  of  the  stranger  and  sUtb; 

'  The  hoof  of  the  hone,  an' the  Ibot  of  the  proud. 

Have  trod  o'er  the  phmies  on  the  bonnet  o*  Uae : 

Why  slept  the  red  bolt  in  the  bceast  of  the  eknid. 

When  Ijianny  rereUed  in  the  blood  (rf  the  trne  ? 

Psrewell,  my  Toong  hero,  the  gallant  and /tood  1 

The  orown  of  th7<hther  is  torn  from  thy  braw  " 


\-^    A  soldier  has  honoar  and  bravery,  Q ; 

Unacquainted  with  rognes  and  their  knaveiy,  O, 
Be  minds  no  other  thing 
But  the  ladles  or  the  king; 

For  every  other  oaze  is  but  slaveiy,  O. 

Then  111  be  the  captafai's  lady,  O, 
Farevrell  all  my  IHends  and  my  daddy,  0 ; 
I'U  wait  no  more  at  home. 
But  I'D  follow  with  the  drum, 
And  whene'er  that  beats  111  be  ready,  O. 
Dumbarton's  drums  sound  bonnie,  O, 
They  are  q>rightiy  like  my  dear  Johnnie,  O  • 
How  happy  shall  I  be 
When  on  my  soldier's  knee. 
And  he  Usns  and  blesses  his  Annie,  0 1 


[This  appears  in  tiie  first  vol.  of  the  Tea-Tkfcle 
Mlsoenany,  (17M).  Vothtaig  is  known  of  the 
author.  The  song  does  not  relate  to  the  drums 
of  the  gttrrUtm  of  Dumbarton  on  the  Clyde,  (as 
many  siqipose  it  does,)  bat  to  a  British  regiment, 
eaDed,  as  was  then  the  cnstom,  after  its  first 
eommander,  the  Earl  of  Dumbarton,  Dumbarton't 
TtghmtnU  The  Earl  was  attached  to  the  Stuart 
bmily,  and  died  an  exile  in  France  In  1609.] 

DtniBAmToir's  drams  beat  bonnie,  O, 
When  they  mind  me  of  my  dear  Johnnie,  O; 

Bow  happle  am  I 

When  my  soldier  Is  by, 
WhOe  he  Usns  and  bteflses  his  Annie,  O I 
*Tis  a  soldier  alone  can  delight  me,  O, 
"For  his  graoeftd  looks  do  invite  me,  0  { 

WhOe  guarded  in  his  arma» 

111  fear  no  war's  alarms. 
Neither  danger  nor  death  shall  e'er  fright  me,  O. 


My  kfve  k  a  handsome  laddie,  O, 
Gentsd,  bat  ne'er  foppish  nor  gaody,  O. 
Thoa^  oommisrions  are  dear, 
Tet  111  boy  him  one  this  year. 
For  hell  serve  no  longer  a  eadie,  0. 


®]^e  ®ID  iEan*$(  gong* 


tW«iTT«K  by  the  Bev.  Johk  Sanncsa  to  th* 
tune  of  ''Dumbarton's  Drums."  The  piettm 
here  drawn  of  contented  old  age  wac  one  realiieU 
in  Hm  venerable  author's  own  Uft.] 

0!  war  should  old  age  eo  mudi  wound  OS,  0  ? 
There  is  nothing  int  all  to  confound  us,  O ; 

For  bow  happy  now  am  I, 

With  my  old  wilb  sitting  by. 
And  our  balms  and  our  ayes  all  around  us,  O. 
We  began  In  the  worid  wl'  naethlng,  O, 
And  we've  Jogged  on  and  toiled  for  the  ae  thing,  O; 

We  made  use  of  what  we  had. 

And  oor  thankfti'  hearts  were  glad. 
When  vre  got  the  bit  meat  and  the  elaithing,  0. 

We  have  lived  all  our  lifotime  contented,  0. 
Sinoe  the  day  we  became  first  acqoaioted,  0 ; 

It's  true  vre*ve  been  bat  poor. 

And  we  are  so  to  this  hour, 
Tet  vre  never  pined  nor  lamented,  O. 
We  ne'er  thought  o'  schemes  to  be  wealthy,  O, 
"Dj  ways  that  were  cunning  or  stealthie,  0; 

But  we  alvrays  had  the  bliss— 

And  what  ftrther  could  we  wiss  ?— 
To  be  pleased  vri'  ouiselvee  and  be  healthy,  O. 

What  though  vre  oanna  boast  of  our  guineas,  O, 
We  have  plenty  of  Jockies  and  Jeanies,  O; 

And  theee,  I'm  certain,  are 

More  desirable  by  flu*, 
^Than  a  pock  fhll  of  poor  yeDow  steen  en,  O. 
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We  hare  Men  many  a  wonder  and  ferlie,  O, 
f  Ofcbangee  tibat  almost  axe  jeariie,0. 
Among  rich  folia  up  and  down. 
Both  in  oountrj  and  in  town. 

Who  now  live  but  aerlmply  and  barel;,  O, 

f  Then  why  ahoald  people  bng  of  protpoity,  O  ? 
^  A  atraitened  hlb,  we  aee,  is  no  rarity,  O; 

Indeed,  we^  been  in  want. 

And  our  living  been  bat  Mant, 
\  Yet  we  never  were  reduced  to  need  charity,  O. 
I  I  n  this  house  we  fint  came  together,  O, 
I  Where  we've  long  been  a  fltther  and  mother,  O; 

And  though  not  of  stone  and  lime, 

It  wiU  last  US  a'  oar  time; 
I  And  I  hope  we  shall  never  need  anither,  O. 

;  And  when  we  leave  this  habitation,  O, 
We'll  depart  with  a  good  commendation,  O ; 

We'll  go  hand  in  hand,  I  wiss. 

To  a  better  house  than  this, 
»  To  make  room  for  the  next  generation,  O. 
I  Then  why  should  old  age  so  much  wound  us,  O  ? 
'  There  is  nothing  int  all  to  confound  us,  O  ? 

For  how  hi^py  now  am  I, 

With  my  anld  wife  sitting  by, 
[  And  our  bairns  and  our  oyes  all  around  us,  0 ! 


Out  %u^tmun  turn*  fjamc. 


[Thu  highly  humorous  old  ditty  is  _ 
the  second  edition  of  David  Herd's  collection,  1776. 
Johnson  recovered  the  tune  from  the  dnging  of  an 
old  hair-dresser  in  Edinburgh,  and  published  it 
'  for  the  lint  time  in  the  5th  voL  of  his  Museum.] 

Oca  gudeman  cam'  hame  at  e'en. 

And  hame  cam'  he ; 
And  there  he  saw  a  saddle-horse. 

Where  nae  horse  should  be. 
Oh,  how  cam'  this  horse  here  ? 

How  can  this  be  ? 
Kow  cam'  this  horse  here. 
Without  the  leave  o'  me  ? 
Alunie!  quo' she; 
Ay,  a  horae,  quo'  he. 
Ye  auld  blind  dotard  carle. 

And  blinder  mat  y*  be ! 
It's  bat  a  bonnle  mllk-oow. 
My  mither  sent  to  me. 
A  milk-«ow !  quo'  he ; 
Ay,  a  mllk-«ow,  quo'  she.  i 


For  ha'e  I  ridden. 

And  muelde  ha'e  I  seen ; 
But  a  saddle  on  a  milk-cow 

Saw  I  never  nana. 

Our  gudeman  cam'  hame  at  e'en. 

And  hame  cam' he; 
He  spied  a  pair  o'  jack-boots. 

Where  nae  boots  should  be. 
What's  this  now,  godewife? 

WhatiBthisIsee? 
How  cam'  thae  boots  here. 

Without  the  leave  o'  me  ? 
Boots!  quo' she; 
Ay,  boots,  quo*  he. 
Ye  auld  blind  dotard  carle. 

And  blinder  mat  ye  be ! 
It's  bat  a  pair  o'  water-stot^w. 

The  cooper  sent  to  me. 
Water-stoups !  quo'  he ; 
Ay,  wator-stoups,  quo*  she. 
Far  ha'e  I  ridden. 

And  mudde  ha'e  I  seen ; 
Bat  siller-spurs  on  water-stoups 

Saw  I  never  nane. 

Our  gudeman  qun'  hame  at  e'en. 

And  hame  cam'  fas , 
And  there  he  saw  a  siUer-sword, 

Where  nae  swotd  should  be. 
Whaf*  this  now,  gudewife  ? 

What's  this  I  see? 
O  how  cam'  this  sword  here. 

Without  the  leave  o'  me  ? 
A  sword !  quo'  she ; 
Ay,  a  sword,  quo'  he. 
Ye  auld  blind  dotard  carie. 

And  blinder  mat  ye  be ! 
It's  but  a  perridge-spurtle. 

My  minnie  sent  to  me. 
A  parridge-spurtle !  quo'  he ; 
Ay,  a  parrldge-epurtle,  quo'  she. 
Weel,flv  ha'e  I  ridden. 

And  mucUe  ha'e  I  seen ; 
But  siller-handed  parridge-spurtlea 

Saw  I  never  nane. 

Our  gudeman  cam'  hame  at  e'en. 

And  hame  cam'  he ; 
And  there  he  q>led  a  powder'd  wig. 

Where  nae  wig  should  be. 
What's  this  now,  gudewife  ? 

What's  this  I  see? 
How  cam*  this  wig  here. 

Without  the  leave  o'  me  ? 
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A  wig!  <|iu>'«he; 

Ay,  a  wig,  quo'  he. 

Ye  anld  blind  dotard  cute. 

And  blinder  mat  jt  be ! 
Tu  naething  bat  a  clochen-heu 
Myminnle  tent  to  me. 
A  docken-hen !  quo'  he  ; 
Ay,  a  clocken^hen,  qao'  she. 
Far  ha'e  I  ridden. 

And  mncUe  ha'e  I  aeen. 
Bat  powder  on  a  docken-hen 
Saw  I  never  nane. 

Oar  gademan  cam'  haxne  at  e'en. 

And  hame  cam' be : 
And  there  he  ntw  a  mackle  coat. 

Where  nae  coat  ihoold  be. 
Utm  cam'  this  coat  here  ? 

How  can  this  be  ? 
How  cam'  this  coat  here, 

Wltfaoat  the  leave  o'  me  ? 
A  coat!  quo' she; 
Ay,  a  ooat,  qno*  he. 
Ve  auld  blind  dotard  carle, 

And  blinder  mat  ye  be  1 
It^  bat  a  pair  C  blankets 

My  mfnnie  sent  to  me. 
Blankets!  qao' he. 
Ay,  blanketa,  qao'  she. 
Far  ha'e  I  ridden. 

And  modde  ha'e  I  seen ; 
Bat  battons  apon  blankets 

Saw  I  never  nane  1 

Ben  gaed  oar  gademan, 

Andbengaedhe; 
Knd  there  he  q^ed  a  sturdy  man, 

"Where  nae  man  should  be. 
How  cam' this  num  here  ? 

How  can  this  be  ? 
How  cam'  this  man  here, 

Withoat  the  leave  o'  me  ? 
A  man!  quo' she; 
Ay,  a  man,  quo*  he. 
Pair  bUnd  body. 

And  blinder  mat  you  be ! 
It's  but  a  new  miUdn'  maid. 

My  mither  sent  to  me. 
A  maid!  quo' he; 
Ay,  a  maid,  qno'  she. 
Far  ha'e  I  ridden. 

And  muckle  ha'e  I  seen. 
But  lang-bearded  maidens 

Saw  I  never  nane. 


®!6it  Mxh^  of  Ixihttmu^* 


[Thb  flnt  two  stansas  <^  this  song  are  by 
David  Malut  (bom  1714;  dtod  1769;)  the  other  , 
stanzas  are  general^  ascribed  to  the  Bev.  Axxx. 
Brto,  minister  ot  Kirknewtoo  (bora  1718;  died 
1786.)    Mallet's  Verses  appeared  in  the  O^heus  i 
Caledonlas,  where  they  are  directed  to  be  sung 
"to  a  Scotch  tune.  The  Birks  of  Endermay." 
Thoy  are  also  given,  with  the  three  additional  I 
stanias,Inthe4thT0l.  (rf  the  Tea  Table  Miscel- 
lany.   "  Invermay,"  says  Mr  Robert  Ohambeis,  | 
"  is  a  small  woody  ^en,  watered  by  the  rivulet 
May,  which  there  joins  the  river  Earn.    It  is  ' 
about  five  mika  above  the  bridge  of  Earn,  and 
neariy  nine  from  Perth.  The  seatof  Mr.  Bdsohes, 
the  prcqprietor  of  this  poetical  legkm,  and  who 
takes  from  it  his  territorial  dedgnation,  stands  at  • 
the  bottom  of  the  glen.    Both  sides  of  the  little 
vale  are  completely  wooded,  chiefly  with  birches ; 
and  it  is  altogether,  in  point  of  natoral  loveliness,  ( 
a  scene  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  amatoiy  i 
muse.    The  coarse  of  the  May  is  so  sonk  among  | 
rocks,  that  it  cannot  be  seen,  but  it  can  easily  be  | 
traced  in  its  progress  by  another  sense.  The  pecu- 
liar sound  which  it  makes  in  rushing  through  one  ' 
particular  part  of  its  narrow,  rugged,  and  tortuous  \ 
dumnel,  has  occasioned  the  descriptive  appella- 
tion of  the  HMmUe-^umU*  to  be  attached  to  that  ' 
quarter  of  the  vale.    Invermay  may  be  at  once  ; 
and  oorxeotly  described  as  the  fUrestposHibleUttle  I 
miniature  qiedmenof  canade  scenery."] 

Tbb  smiling  mora,  the  breatldng  spring. 
Invites  the  tnndb'  birds  to  sing; 
And,  while  they  warble  firom  the  spray. 
Love  mdts  Hm  universal  li^. 
Let  us,  Amanda,  timely  wise. 
Like  them,  improve  tlie  hoar  that  flies; 
And  in  soft  n^ttores  waste  the  day, 
Amcmg  the  birks  of  Invermay. 

For  soon  the  winter  of  the  year. 
And  age,  lilb's  winter,  will  appear , 
At  this  thy  living  Uoom  wlU  fkde. 
As  that  will  strip  the  verdant  shade. 
Our  taste  of  pleasure  then  is  o'er. 
The  feather'd  songsten  are  no  more; 
And  when  they  drop,  and  we  decay, 
',        Adieu  the  birks  of  Invwmay  1 


ttm:^^ 
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The  IftTcroeks,  now,  aad  lintwhitet  dng. 
The  loda  uround  with  eeboee  Ting; 
The  nut-rl*  and  the  blackbird  Tie, 
Id  taneftil  stndns,  to  glad  the  day 
The  woods  now  wear  thdr  ■anuner  suita; 
To  mirth  all  nature  nowinrites: 
Let  us  be  Uythaome,  then,  and  gay, 
^mong  the  biAsoTInTennay. 

Behold  the  hHk  and  Tales  around. 
With  lowing  herds  and  floola  abound; 
The  wanton  kids  and  frisking  lambs 
Gambol  and  danoe  aroond  their  damst 
The  bttiy  bees,  with  hamming  noise, 
And  an  the  r^ttUe  kind  rqjolM« 
Let  OS,  like  them,  then,  sing  and  play 
About  the  blAs  of  InvKmay. 

Haik,  how  the  watan,  as  th«y  fUl, 
Loudly  my  lore  to  gladness  call ; 
The  wanton  waves  qKwt  In  the  beams. 
And  flriMS  play  timmglioat  the  streams: 
The  drding  sun  does  now  advance. 
And  all  the  planets  round  him  dance: 
Let  us  as  joTial  be  as  they. 
Among  the  blAs  cf  Invennay. 


%]^»  tj^e  poor  Sl^epl^etD* 

[Tan  ilne  lyric  Is  ghen  In  the  first  toL  of 
Bamsay^  Tea  TaUe  Miscellany  without  any  dg- 
nature,  but  it  is  the  production  of  the  aooom- 
pUshed  poet,  WnuAit  HAKXiiToir  of  Bangour, 
(bom  1704;  died  1704.)  It  was  written  to  the 
tune  of  "  Galashiels,'' and  will  be  found  with  the 
musk)  in  the  second  volnme  of  Johnscm^  Museum.] 

Ah,  the  poor  shepherd's  moumital  Ikte, 

When  doom'd  to  lore  and  doom'd  to  languish. 
To  bear  the  seomAil  fldr  one's  hate, 

Vat  dare  disclose  his  anguish  I 
Yet  eager  looks  and  dying  sighs 

My  secret  soul  dlsocvev. 
While  r^tture,  trembling  through  mine  eyes, 

Bereals  how  mndi  I  lofe  her. 
The  tend»  gknce,  the  reddening  cheek, 

0'eng»read  with  rtafaig  bfauhes, 
A  thousand  various  ways  they  qpsak 

A  thousand  varloos  wWiea.  { 


^  ^For,  oh!  that  ftnm  so  heavenly  fUr, 

Thoee  languid  eyes  so  sweetly  smilingj 
That  artless  bhish  and  modest  air 

So  flttally  beguiling; 
Thy  eveqr  look,  and  eveqr  gnee. 

So  charm,  whene'er  I  view  thee. 
Tin  death  o'ertake  me  in  the  chase 

Still  vin  my  hopes  punne  thee. 


Be  this  last  blearing  given. 
Low  at  thy  feet  to  breathe  my  last. 
And  die  in  sight  of  heaven. 


IKatJ'dtte  ®8ie 


[Or  the  author  of  this  old  song  nothing  Is  \ 
known,  but  It  can  be  traced  as  ikr  hmdk  as  the 
days  of  Chailes  II.,  before  whom  it  was  sung  by  \ 
John  Abell  of  the  dispd-roysl,  a  odebeatedl 
singer  of  the  period.  Single  sheeti  of  it,  with  the  j 
musk, weie published  in  1680.  Inthe<'FiIli 
Paige  Melancholy,''  published  about  twenty  years  I 
later,  an  Inaccurate  reprintof  it  is  given,  audi 
another  song  to  the  same  tune,  called  *' Katharine  * 
Logle."  Bamsay'svenkmofltlntheTeaTable( 
Miscellany  differs  only  in  a  few  words  from  the  ■ 
original,  and  is  the  one  generally  adopted.] 

As  walking  ferth  to  view  the  plafai. 

Upon  a  morning  early. 
While  May's  sweet  somt  did  dieer  my  brain. 

From  flowers  whkdi  grew  so  rarely, 
I  chanCd  to  meet  a  pretty  maid. 

She  shin'd  tbo*  it  was  foggie: 
I  ask'd  her  name:  Kind  sir,  she  said. 

My  name  Is  Kath'rine  Ogle. 

I  stood  a  while,  and  did  admire. 

To  see  a  nynq[>h  so  statdy; 
So  brisk  an  air  there  did  i^pear 

In  a  country  maid  so  neatly: 
Such  nafral  sweetness  she  diqilayM, 

LIka  a  lily  In  a  bogle ; 
iHana's  self  was  ne'er  arniy*d 

Like  this  same  Kath'rine  Ogie. 

Thou  floWr  of  females,  beauty's  queen. 
Who  sees  thee  sure  must  prise  tiiee; 

Thon^  thou  art  drsst  in  robes  but  msaa. 
Yet  these  cannot  dlagnise  thee; 


^^^3^"^^:^^^!^^ 
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Tb  J  handaorae  air  and  graoefbl  look, 
Ezoeh  each  downiih  regale  { 

Thoa'rt  match  fi>r  laird,  or  lord,  or  dnke. 
My  charming  Kathline  Ogle. 

O !  were  I  hat  eome  dtefdierd  ewafai. 

To  feed  017  flock  hedde  thee; 
At  baehting'tiine  to  leave  the  plain. 

In  milking  to  abide  thee. 
I'd  think  mywlf  a  hi^pier  man, 

WP  Kate,  mj  dab,  and  dogie. 
Than  he  that  hnge  hia  thooaands  ten. 

Had  I  bat  Kath-rine  Ogie. 

Then  I'd  deepiae  th'  fanperial  throne. 

And  atateamen'a  dang'roaa  atationa, 
I'd  be  no  king,  I'd  wear  no  crown, 

I'd  amUe  at  oonqa'ring  nationa, 
Mi^t  I  carev,  and  atOl  poaaMi 

Thialaaa  of  whom  I'm  vogle 
For  they're  but  ttqra.  and  atili  look  leaa, 

CompKfd  with  Kathline  Ogle. 

I  fear  Ibr  me  la  not  decreed 

80  lUr,  ao  line  a  creatare, 
'Whoae  beanly  rare  makea  her  exceed 

AB  other  worka  of  natare. 
Clonda  of  deapair  aoiroond  my  knre. 

That  are  both  dark,  and  ftiggie ; 
Pity  my  eaae,  ye  Powera  aboral 

IdiefbrKath'rineOgle. 


[Bowfa  thooght  ttie  wmda  of  <*  Kath'rlne  Ogle" 
•nworthy  of  ao  beantiftal  an  ahr,  and  wrote  hia 
"  Hig^iland  Mary  "to  the  aame  tone.  The  atory 
of  Highland  Ma^  la  now  femillar  to  all  readera. 
In  a  letter  to  Thomaon  the  poet  aaya,  "  The  aab< 
Jeet  of  the  aong  la  one  of  the  moat  intereating 
paaHgea  of  my  yoathftd  daya,  and  I  own  that  I 
■hoald  be  mneh  flattered  to  aee  the  veraea  aet  to 
an  air  whldi  woold  enaore  celebrity  "] 

Ts  banka,  and  braea,  and  atreama  aronnd 

The  eaaUe  o*  Montgomery, 
Gnan  be  yoar  wooda,  and  Mr  yoar  flowr^ 

Yoor  watera  never  drumlie ! 
There  aimmer  flrat  onfimld  her  robea. 

And  there  the  langeat  tany ! 
For  there  I  took  the  hut  fkreweel 

O*  my  aweet  Highland  Mary. 


How  aweetly  bkwm'd  the  gay  green  blric. 

How  rich  the  hawthom'a  bloaaom, 
Aa  andemeath  thebr  fhtgrant  ahade, 

I  daap'd  her  to  my  boaom ! 
The  golden  hoon,  on  angel  winga. 

Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie: 
For  dear  to  me  aa  light  and  life 

Waa  my  aweet  Highland  Maiy. 

Wl'  monie  a  vow,  and  lodc'd  embrace, 

Onr  parting  waa  fti'  tender; 
And  pledging  aft  to  meet  again. 

We  tore  oaraehrea  aaundn: 
Bat,  oh  I  fell  death'a  antimely  flmat. 

That  nipt  my  flower  ao  eaiiy  I 
ITow  green'a  the  aod,  and  canld'a  the  clay. 

That  wn^M  my  Highland  Maxyl 

O  pale,  pale  now  thoae  roay  Upa 

I  aft  ha'e  Uaa'd  ana  fondly  I 
And  doa'd  for  aye  the  aparkling  glanoe 

That  dwelt  on  me  aae  kindly; 
And  mouldering  now  in  aOent  doat. 

That  heart  that  k>M  me  dearly  I 
Bnt  atlU  within  my  boaom'a  core 

Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary. 


[Wnimw  by  BnmNa  early  in  life,  and  after, 
warda  aent  to  George  Thomaon,  to  be  inaerted 
in  hia  collection,  to  the  tune  of  "Bide  ye  yet." 
Haslitt  aomewbne  qaotea  the  aeoond  atanaa  of 
this  aong  aa  one  of  extreme  beauty.] 

O,  M  AKT,  at  thy  window  be ; 

It  la  the  wiahed,  the  tryated  hour: 
Thoae  amilea  and  glancea  let  me  aee 

That  make  the  miaer'a  treaaore  poor. 
How  blytbeiy  wad  I  bide  the  atonre, 

A  weaiy  alave  from  aun  to  aan, 
Coald  I  the  rich  reward  aecme. 

The  lovely  Maiy  Moriaon 

Yestreen,  when  to  the  atented  atrlng 

The  dance  gaed  throagh  the  Ikditit  ha'. 
To  thee  my  feney  took  ita  wing— 

I  aat,  but  neither  heard  nor  aaw. 
Thoogh  thia  waa  feir,  and  that  waa  braw. 

And  yon  the  toaat  o'  a'  the  town, 
I  dgh'd,  and  aaid  amang  them  a'. 

Ye  are  na  Maiy  Moriaon. 
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0,  Mary,  canat  thoo  wredi  hb  peace, 

Wtaa  for  thy  Mln  wad  ^adly  dee  ? 
Or  canH  theo  bnak  tha*  heart  (rf  hia, 

Whaae  only  fltut  is  lofiag  thee  ? 
If  lore  for  lore  thoa  wilt  na  gi'e, 

At  least  be  irity  to  me  riiown , 
A  thooht  tinsentle  eanna  be 

The  tbocht  of  Maiy  Hoiison. 


["  Jbaitib  MoMusoir/'  by  the  late  lamented 
WIT.UAM  MoTHsawBU^  WB8  first  paUlshsd  in 
Tait's  Edinburgh  Magaaine,  and  wasinuaediately 
hailed  by  all  parties  as  one  of  the  truest  and  tender- 
est  efAisions  of  the  Scottish  lyrical  mass  wlkich  mo- 
dem days  have  produced.  Mr.  Motherwdl  was  a 
native  of  the  Barony  par^  of  Glasgow,  where  he 
wasbomonthel8thOetobsr,1797.  Helongheldan 
official  sltoation  in  Paisley  as  deputy  SherillMerk, 
bat  latterly  became  editor  of  the  OlMgow  Ooorier 
newspaper,  which  he  oondooted  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  snddwily  on  the  1st  November, 
1835.  His  "  Poems,  Narrative  and  Lyrical,"  were 
published  at  GUugow  In  183S,  l&no.] 

I'va  wandor'd  east,  I've  wander'd  west. 

Through  mony  a  weaty  w^r  ; 
Bat  never,  never,  can  fbcget 

The  lav<e  o*  Ufe^  young  day ! 
The  fire  that's  blawn  on  Beltane  e'en. 

May  vreel  be  Mack  gtai  Yule ; 
But  bbMter  fit'  avraits  the  hsart 

Where  first  fond  Inve  grows  eule. 

O  dear,  dear  Jeaaie  Mocrlson, 

The  thochts  cr  bygane  yean 
BtOl  fiing  their  diadows  ower  my  path. 

And  bUnd  my  tfen  wi' tears  t 
Thqr  hUnd  my  eien  wl'  saat,  «nt  tears, 

And  sab  and  si<ft  I  pine. 
As  memory  idly  aummona  up 

The  bUthe  Utada  o'  lang«yna. 

rrwas  then  we  InvU  ilk  Ither  wert, 

"Twas  than  we  twa  did  part } 
Sweettlme    sad timel twabaimsatsdiule,  j 

Twa  balms,  and  but  as  heart ! 
Twas  then  we  sat  on  as  lai^  bink. 

To  Mr  ilk  ither  tear; 
And  tones,  and  hxAa,  and  smiles  were  shed. 


I  wonder,  Jeanie,  aflsn  y«t. 

When  sitting  on  that  bfaik. 
Cheek  ton^tai'  che^  loefkidt^  ha  loof; 

What  our  wee  heads  oeuld  think  ? 
When  baith  bent  donn  ower  ae  fataid  po^ 

Wi>  as  bulk  on  our  kne^ 
Thy  lips  were  on  thy  lesson,  but 

MylsaKmwasinthee. 

Oh  mind  ye  how  w«  hung  our  heads. 
How  cheeks  brent  vsd  wl'  i 


We  deek'd  theglthsr  hame  ? 
And  mind  ye  tf  the  Satudays, 

(The  sdrale  tinn  AaUt  at  noon), 
Whenweranairtoapert  thebnws 

The  broomy  hraea  o'  June  ? 

My  head  rins  round  and  round  about. 

My  heart  flows  like  a  sea. 
As  ane  by  ane  the  thodtts  rush  back 

O'  schale>tfane  and  o'  thee. 
Oh,  momin'  life !  Oh,  momin'  lave ! 

Oh,  Uchtsome  days  and  lang. 
When  hinnied  hopes  around  our  hearts. 

Like  simmer  Uossoms,  sprang ! 

O  mind  ye,  love,  how  ait  we  left 

The  deavln'  dinaome  toon. 
To  wander  by  the  green  barnslde. 

And  hsar  its  water  croon; 
The  simmer  leaves  hung  ower  our  heads. 

The  flowers  burst  round  our  fleet. 
And  in  the  gloamln'  o'  the  wnd. 

The  throssU  whnsdit  sweet. 

The  thnMSil  whnssUt  in  the  wud. 

The  bum  song  to  the  trees. 
And  wflwwtth  NatuM's  heart  in  tone. 


And  on  the  knows  abune  the  bum. 

For  houfs  thegither  sat 
In  the  sOratasss  o' Joy,  tiU  baah 

Wl'vetygtodnewgrati 


Aye,  aye,  dear  Jeanto  Morrison, 

Tears  trlnklsd  down  your  cheek. 
Like  dew-beads  on  a  roes,  yet  nan« 

Had  ony  povrar  to  speak  ] 
That  was  a  time,  a  blessed  time. 

When  hearts  were  fredi  and  yoang 
When  finely  gosh'd  aU  flBsUnfi  forth, 

UnqAlabled-^ 
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Oin  I  ba'«  baen  to  fhee 
JU  doHly  twined  wi' Mrllwt  thoohta 

AiTsba'ttbemtome? 
Oh !  tell  me  gin  thebr  mnilc  fill* 

Thine  ear  as  it  does  mine ; 
Oh!  Mj  gin  e'er  joar  Iteart  grows  grit 

WV  dwamhigs  o*  langiqme? 

I've  wander'd  east,  I've  wander'd  west, 

I've  borne  a  weaiy  lot} 
Bat  in  my  wanderings,  ftr  or  near. 

Ye  nerer  were  fbisot. 
The  ftmnt  that  first  tamst  tee  tills  heart, 

Still  travels  on  its  way ; 
And  channeis  deeper  as  it  rins 

The  hiTB  o*  lift's  young  day. 

O  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Snoe  we  were  sinder'd  young, 
I've  never  seen  your  Ihoe,  nor  bean* 

The  music  o'  your  tongue ; 
But  I  ooold  hug  aU  wretehedness. 

And  happy  ooold  I  die. 
Did  I  but  ken  yoar  heart  still  dream'd 

O'  bygane  days  and  me! 


(WarrrsK  by  the  oslebratod  Dr.  Bmoustt. 
The  subject  of  these  verses  is  thooght  to  have  been 
Miss  Anne  LasoeHes,  wlum  the  authw  met  vilth 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  aAsswards  made  Us 
wife.] 

WBBir  the  ron^  north  fbrgets  to  howl. 
And  ocsan's  billows  oeass  to  reU ; 
When  Lybian  sands  are  bound  in  frost. 
And  eold  to  Nova  Zembla's  lost; 
When  heavenly  bodies  eease  to  move, 
M y  bliis-eyed  Anne  I'D  esaae  to  love. 


Nor  swdUng  bods  proclaim  the  tptins, 
Nor  pardiinig  heats  the  dog.«tar  bring, 
Nor  fanghing  lUks  paint  the  grove. 
When  bloe-eyed  Anne  I  cease  to  love. 

No  more  shall  joy  in  hope  be  ftmnd. 
Nor  pleasures  dance  their  ftoUe  roand, 
Nor  love's  Ught  god  inhabit  eartii. 
Nor  bcaaty  give  the  passion  birth. 


Nor  heat  to  sommer-sonshine  cleave. 
When  bloe.'qred  Nanny  I  deceive. 

When  rolling  seasons  cease  to  change. 
Inconstancy  fingets  to  range; 
When  lavish  May  no  more  shall  bloom. 
Nor  gardens  yield  a  rich  perftame. 
When  nature  from  her  sphere  shall  start, 
ru  tear  my  Nanny  from  my  heart. 


^utj  a  pawel  o!  togne^* 

[Warrmr  by  Boairs,  Ibr  Johnson's  Museum, 
to  the  tone  of  "8mA  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  na- 
tioa."  The  song  retee  to  the  disgraceAil  manner 
in  whkh  the  union  «r  Scotland  vrith  England 
was  effected,  by  the  bribeiy  of  numy  of  the  Scot- 
tish noUes.  The  benefldal  effects  of  the  Union 
trtfe  long  in  developing  themselves— indeed,  fbr 
nearly  the  first  fifty  years,  Scotland  was  positively 
i^iured  by  it;  but,  apart  flrom  this.  Bums,  like  all 
true-heaited  Scotsmen,  could  never  think  of  the 
lose  of  his  country's  independence  without  a  si^b 
of  regret.] 

FAaswaat.  to  a'  our  Scottish  fhme, 

Fareweel  our  ancient  glory ; 
Vareweel  even  to  the  Scottish  name. 

Sac  flun'd  in  martial  storyl 
Now  Sark  rins  o'er  the  Solway  sands. 

And  Tweed  rins  to  the  ocean, 
To  mark  where  England's  province  standst 

Bufdi  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation ! 

What  fbree  or  guile  could  not  subdue. 

Thro' many  wariike  ages. 
Is  wroui^t  now  by  a  ooward  fbw, 

ror  hirsUng  traitors' wages. 
The  Sn^ish  steel  we  could  disdain. 

Secure  hi  vakmr'B  station : 
But  Bullish  gtdd  has  been  our  bane: 

Such  a  parad  of  rogues  in  a  nation  t 

O  would,  ere  I  had  seen  the  day 

That  treason  thus  eould  sell  us, 
My  aald  grey  head  had  lien  in  day, 

Wl'  Bruce  and  k^  Wallaoe ! 
But  ptth  and  power,  tin  my  last  hour 

I'll  make  this  dedaratton, 
We're  bought  and  sold  fbr  English  gokl  > 

Such  a  pared  of  rogues  in  a  nati«>r. ' 
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®  tojtre,  tell  mt  ioi)(te. 


rWRiTTXM  ftnr  George  Thon)aon*s  collection  by  Hits.  Graitt  of  Laggan,  on  the  Marqols  of  Hantly^ 
departure  for  the  continent  with  his  regiment  in  1799.    Tone,  "  The  Bhie  Bell  of  Scotland."] 

Ob  wheze,  tell  me  where.  Is  your  Highland  laddie  gone  ? 
O  where,  tell  me  where,  ia  your  Highland  laddie  gone  ? 
He's  gone  with  streaming  banners,  where  noble  deeds  aie  done» 
And  my  sad  heart  will  tremble  till  he  ccane  safely  home. 

O  where,  tdl  me  where,  did  your  Highland  laddie  stay  ? 
O  where,  tell  me  where,  did  your  Highland  laddie  stay  ? 
He  dwelt  beneath  the  holly  trees,  beside  the  rapid  Spqr, 
And  many  a  blessing  follow'd  him,  the  day  he  went  awny. 

O  what,  tell  me  what,  does  your  Highland  laddie  wear  ? 
O  what,  tell  me  what,  does  your  Highland  laddie  wear  ? 
A  bonnet  with  a  loffcy  plume,  the  gallant  badge  of  war. 
And  a  plaid  across  the  manly  breast  that  yet  shall  wear  a  star. 

Suppose,  ah  suppose,  that  some  erud,  emd  wound 
Should  pierce  your  Highland  laddie,  and  all  your  hopes  oonfbondl 
The  pipe  would  play  a  cheering  march,  the  banners  round  hfan  fly. 
The  q>kit  of  a  Highland  chief  would  lighten  in  his  eye. 

But  I  will  hope  to  see  him  yet  in  Scotland's  bonnie  bounds. 

But  I  wUl  hope  to  see  hhn  yet  in  Scotland's  bonnie  bounds. 

His  native  land  of  liberty  Shan  nurse  his  Morions  wounds. 

While  wide  through  all  our  Highland  hills  hii  warUke  name  lesoonds. 


[Tas  ftdlowlng  is  another  vertion  of  the  song  by  an  nidmown  hand.] 


O  wsuDia,  and  O  where,  does  your  Highland  laddie  dwell  ? 
O  where,  and  0  where,  does  your  Highland  laddie  dwell  ? 
He  dwells  in  merry  Scotland,  where  the  tdne-bdls  sweetly  sme 
And  oh,  in  my  heart  I  lore  my  laddie  welL 

O  what,  lasde,  what  does  your  Highland  laddie  wear  ? 
O  what,  lasde,  what  does  your  Highland  laddie  wear  ? 
A  scarlet  coat  and  bonnet  blue,  with  bonnie  yeIlow4iairi 
And  nane  in  the  waxld  can  wi'  my  love  compare. 

O  vi^iete,  and  O  where.  Is  your  Hi^^iland  laddie  gaoe? 
O  where,  and  O  where,  is  your  Highland  laddie  gane? 
He'k  gone  to  fight  Ibr  George,  our  king,  and  Ml  as  all  alane) 
For  noble  and  brave's  my  legal  Hi^^ilandman. 
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O  what,  iHrie,  what,  ff  your  Hig^iland  lad  be  dain  ? 
O  wbMt,  laaile,  what.  If  yoor  Bighland  lad  be  dain  ? 
Onol  true  lore  will  be  his  guard,  and  brlnf  him  eaftafalni 
For  I  nerer  ooald  lire  without  my  Higblandmanl 

O  when,  and  O  when,  Irill  your  Highland  lad  come  haiae? 
O  when,  and  O  when,  will  your  Highland  lad  oome  home? 
Whene'er  the  war  ii  over,  hell  retom  to  me  with  flune; 
And  111  i^t  a  wreath  of  flowen  for  my  lovely  Hlghiandmau. 

O  vHiat  win  you  dafan  ftxr  your  constancy  to  him  ? 
O  inliat  win  you  claim  fiv  your  constancy  to  him  ? 
Ill  claim  a  priest  to  many  OS,  a  derk  to  My  Amen  I 
And  in  ne'er  part  again  from  my  bonnla  Hii^landmaa. 


^it  ^otti0]ft  mint  D$db. 

[Wxirmr  by  the  lata  Orabuh  Domra  Stusar.    TheMosloby  GeorneBaricer.] 

Lbt  the  piood  Indian  boast  of  his  Jessamine  bowers. 
His  pastures  of  perAime,  and  rose*«Qvered  dells; 
WhUe  hnmbly  I  dng  of  those  wUd  UtUe  flowers. 
The  Uoe  beUs  of  Scotland,  the  Scottish  Uae  beUs. 

Wave,  wave  your  dark  {rfnmes,  ye  proud  sons  of  the  mountain. 
For  brave  Is  the  diieftaln  your  prowess  vrtio  qadls. 
And  dreadAd  your  wrath  as  the  foam-fladiing  fountain. 
That  eatans  ito  wild  waves  "mid  the  Scottish  bloe  beUs. 

Then  strike  the  loud  harp  to  the  land  of  the  river. 
The  mountain,  the  valley,  with  aU  their  wild  spells. 
And  shout  in  the  choros  for  ever  and  efver. 
The  bhie  bells  of  Scotland,  the  Scottidi  blue  beOs. 

Sublime  are  your  hills  when  the  young  day  is  beaming. 
And  green  are  your  groves  with  their  cool  crystal  vrells. 
And  bright  are  your  broadswords,  lika  momdng  dews  gleaming 
On  bhie  beUs  of  Scotland,  on  Scottiah  blue  bdls. 

Awakel  ye  light  fldries  that  trip  o'er  the  heather, 
Te  mermaids,  arise  from  your  coralline  ceUs, 
Oome  finrth  vrith  your  chorus  aU  chanting  together. 
The  blue  beUs  of  Scotland,  the  Scottish  Una  bells. 

Then  strike  the  loud  harp  to  the  land  of  the  river. 
The  mountain,  the  valley,  with  aU  their  wild  spelis. 
And  dMMtt  in  the  chorus  for  ever  and  ever, 
fbe  bhie  bdls  of  Scotland,  the  Scottish  bhie  bells. 
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25^^31  ^nOer^on,  mg  jo. 

[WRimar  bj  Bdbns  in  1789,  tn  Johnaon'i 
Maaeum,  to  a  veiy  old  tune,  called  John  Andtrton^ 
my  Jo.  The  original  John  Andenoa,  aooording 
to  tradition,  if  aaid  to  hare  been  the  town-piper 
ofKeiw.  In  Bishop  Perejrl  MB.  book  or  ballads 
(a  production  of  the  middle  ct  the  16th  century) 
occur  the  fbUowing  Teraea:— 

John  Andereon,  my  Joe,  cum  in  as  ye  gae  by. 
And  ye  sail  get  a  sheip'i  lieid  wed  baken  in  a  pye; 
TVeel  baken  in  a  pye,  and  a  haggis  in  a  pati 
John  Anderson,  my  Joe,  cum  in  and  ye's  get  that. 

And  how  doe  ye,  cummer?  and  how  doe  ye  thrive  ? 
And  how  many  bairns  hae  ye?  Cummer,  I  hae  five. 
Are  they  to  your  awtngudeman?  Na,oummer,na—  ' 
For  three  o"  them  were  gotten  quhan  Willie  was 


^  native  oHy  a  most  respectable  booksdling  bodnees, 
hi  company  wlttk  Mr.  Brash.  He  died  in  18S1. 
Only  tiie  flnt  ftmr  of  the  Allowing  stauas  can  be 
fairly  attributed  to  him.] 

John  Anderson,  my  Jo,  John, 

I  wonder,  what  ye  mean, 
Td  rise  sae  early  in  the  mom, 

Aadsitsaelateate^en; 
Yell  blear  out  a'  your  een,  John, 

And  why  shoald  yoa  do  so  ? 
Gang  sooner  to  your  bed  at  e'en, 

John  Anderson,  my  Jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  Jo,  John, 

When  nature  first  Iwgan 
To  try  her  canny  hand,  John, 

Her  master-pieoe  was  man ; 
•  And  yoa  amang  them  a%  Jtdin, 

Sae  trig  frae  tep  to  toe. 
She  proved  to  be  nae  Journeyman, 

John  Anderson,  my  Jo. 


The  latter  four  lines,  it  will  be  observed,  form  a 
principal  portion  of  the  modem  "  Nid,  noddin'."] 

John  Aitdbkson,  my  Jo,  John, 

When  we  were  flnt  acquent. 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven. 

Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent; 
But  now  your  Inow  is  held,  John, 

Your  locks  axe  like  the  snaw. 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 

John  Anderson,  my  Jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  Jo,  J<dm, 

We  damb  the  hiU  thegither. 
And  mony  a  canty  day,  John, 

We^e  had  wi'  ane  anither ; 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand  in  hand  well  go. 
And  we'U  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson,  my  Jo. 

[In  a  oollectioa  of  "Poetry,  original  and  seleot- 
ed,**  published  in  penny  Nos.  between  the  years 
1796  and  1796,  by  Messrs.  Brash  &  Beid,  Gla«ow, 
and  now  very  scarce,  several  additional  stansas 
to  "John  Anderson,  my  Jo,**  are  given,  whieh 
iA  ere  probably  fhnn  the  pen  of  one  of  the  partners, 
Mr.  WiLUAM  Bbxs,  who,  as  we  have  already 
hinted  at  page  8,  had  a  knack  in  Aing  out  pt^m- 
lar  ditties.  Mr.  Beid  was  bom  at  Glasgow  in 
1764.  and  for  nearly  thirlgr  yean  carried  on  in  hisj 


iahn  Anderson,  my  Jo,  John, 

Ye  were  my  first  conceit. 
And  ye  need  na  tihlnk  it  stnnge,  Jcdin, 

That  I  ea'  ye  trim  and  neat; 
Thbogh  some  folki  say  yele  aold,  John, 

Ineverthfaikyeso, 
But  I  think  ye^  aye  the  sam«  to  me, 

John  Andenson,  ngr  Jo. 

John  Andenon,  n^jo,  John, 

We*ve  seen  oar  balms'  bairns, 
And  yet,  my  dear  J(dm  Anderson, 

I'm  luq>py  in  your  aims. 
And  sae  are  ye  in  mine,  John, 

I'm  sure  ye'H  ne'er  say  no, 
Tho'  the  days  are  gane  that  we  have  seen, 

John  Anderson,  my  Jo, 

John  Anderson,  my  Jo,  John, 

What  pleasnre  does  it  gl'e. 
To  see  sae  many  qwoots,  John, 

Spring  up  'tween  yoa  an*  me; 
And  ilka  lad  and  lass,  John, 

In  our  foofeitepe  to  go. 
Makes  perfect  heaven  here  on  earth, 

John  Anderson,  my  Jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  Jo,  John, 

Our  sillCT  ne'er  was  rife. 
And  yet  we  ne'er  WKt^ 

Sin'  we  were  n 
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We're  agw  htm  bit  aad  b»t,  Jolin, 

Gnat  blentngt  here  beloir. 
And  that  helpa  to  keeip  peaee  at  heme, 

John  Andanon,  my  Jo. 

John  Andanon,  my  jo,  John, 

The  -woild  Io'm  u  baith 
We  ne'er  apak'  ill  o*  neiboan,  John, 

Nor  did  them  ony  akaith; 
To  liva  in  peaoe  and  qoietneM 

Was  a'  our  cam,  ye  know. 
And  I'm  aore  they'll  greet  when  w«  are  dead, 

John  Andttwm,  my  je. 

John  AndenoB,  my  jo,  John, 

FnM  year  to  year  we've  part. 
And  MOD  thai  year  maun  oome,  John, 

Will  bring  ns  to  our  last; 
Bat  let  na  that  aflHg^t,  John, 

Oar  hearts  wife  ne'er  our  foe. 
While  fai  innocent  ddi^  we've  lived, 

J<dm  Andaieon,'my  jok 


John  Andcnoa,  my  jo»  John, 

And  when  the  tfane  la  eeme. 
That  we,  Uke  itber  anld  lulk,  John, 

Mann  sink  into  the  toaA, 
A  motto  we  will  ha'e,  my  John, 

To  let  the  worid  know. 
We  happy  lived,  contented  died, 

John  Andexacm,  my  jo. 


[Tbb  foDowiag  are  the  earliest  known  vems 
to  the  <dd  air  of  "  Aald  Lang  Syne."  They  are 
from  Watson's  ooUection  of  Boots  Poems,  part 
lU.,  paUtehed  in  1716.  The  vroids  "  OU  Long 
Syne,"  «sed  liere  throo^out,  Mouad  hidieroaaly 
to  the  ear  aooostocaed  to  the  Porlo  "AiM  Lang 
Byne."] 

VAKT  VIXST. 

8aoou>  (dd  acqaainlanoe  be  Ibrgot, 

And  never  thoo^t  upon. 
The  James  of  love  extinguished. 

Aid  flreely  past  and  gone  ? 
Is  thy  kind  heart  now  grown  so  ocdd 

In  that  loving  Ineaat  of  thine. 
That  then  canst  never  onoe  leftect 

On  old  long  vn«? 


Where  are  thy  pcotestatlons. 

Thy  vows,  and  oaths,  my  dear, 
Thoa  mad'st  to  me  and  I  to  thee. 

In  register  yet  clear  ? 
Is  fikith  and  troth  so  violate 

To  th'  immortal  gods  divine, 
That  thou  canst  never  once  refleet 

On  old  long  syne  ? 

la't  Cupid's  fears,  or  flroity  cares. 

That  makes  thy  qdrits  decay  ? 
Or  ist  some  ot^jeot  of  more  worth 

That's  stolen  thy  heart  away  ? 
Or  some  deaert  makes  thee  neglect 

Him,  so  much  (owe  was  thine. 
That  thou  canst  never  onoe  reflect 

On  (dd  long  syne  ? 

Is't  worldly  cares,  eo  deqperate. 

That  makes  thed  to  deqiair  ? 
Is't  that  makes  thee  exaqperate. 

And  makes  thee  to  fcrbear? 
If  thoa  of  that  were  1^  aa  I, 

Thoa  surely  should  be  mine; 
If  this  were  true,  we  shoold  renew 

Kind  (dd  long  qme. 

But  since  that  nothing  can  prevail. 

And  all  hope  is  in  vain, 
from  these  d^ected  eyes  of  mine 

Still  showers  of  tears  shall  rain : 
And  though  thou  hast  me  now  fbrgot. 

Yet  I'U  continue  thine. 
And  ne'er  forget  for  to  reflect 

On  old  long  qme. 

If  e'er  I  have  a  house,  my  dear. 

That  truly  is  call'd  mine. 
And  can  afford  but  oountiy  cheer. 

Or  ought  that's  good  therein ; 
Though  thoa  vrert  rebel  to  the  king. 

And  beat  with  wind  and  rain. 
Assure  thyself  of  welcome,  love. 

For  <dd  long  qme. 

rXRT  sacoND. 
My  sool  is  ravish'd  with  deUght 

When  you  I  think  upon; 
AU  gridband  sorrows  take  their  flight. 

And  hastily  are  gone ; 
The  ftdr  resemblance  of  your  fkoe 

So  fills  this  breast  of  mine. 
No  Ikte  nor  force  can  it  dkplaoe. 

For  old  long  qrne. 
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Stnoe  thooghta  ofjoa  do  iMmlah  grief. 

When  I'm  from  yoa  zanored ; 
And  if  in  them  I  find  reUef, 

When  with  aad  cavet  I'm  moved. 
How  doth  joat  pzesenoe  me  afllBct 

WithecitasietdiTine, 
Eepeciall7  when  I  reflect 

On  old  long  qrne. 

BInoe  thoa  hut  robb'd  me  of  my  heart. 

By  thoee  ledstka  powers 
Which  Madam  Katoie  doth  impart 

To  those  fidr  eyes  of  yours. 
With  honour  it  doth  not  consist 

To  hold  a  slare  in  pyne ; 
Pray  let  your  rigour,  then,  desist. 

For  old  long  «yne. 

lis  not  my  fteedom  I  do  cmve, 

"By  deprecating  pains; 
Sure,  liberty  he  would  not  have 

Who  glories  in  his  diains: 
But  this  I  wish— the  gods  would  moTS 

That  noUe  soul  of  thine 
To  pity,  if  thou  canst  not  lore. 

For  (dd  long  «yne. 


%ul^  Eang  Ssne* 

[WaiTTSN  by  Baxsat,  and  published  in  tfao 
arst  vol.  of  his  Tea-Table  Miscellany,  1794.] 


Shovld  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 

Though  thqr  return  with  icars  ? 
These  are  the  noble  hero's  lot, 

Obtain'd  in  glorious  wars : 
Welcome,  my  Yaro,  to  my  breast. 

Thy  arms  about  me  twine. 
And  make  me  once  again  as  blest. 

As  I  was  lang  «yne. 

Methinks  around  us  on  each  bough, 

A  thousand  Cupids  play. 
Whilst  through  the  groves  I  walk  with  you. 

Each  ol^t  makes  mo  gay . 
Since  your  return  the  sun  and  moon 

With  brighter  beams  dashine. 
Streams  mnnnur  soft  notes  while  they  run. 

As  they  did  lang  tjva. 


Des^se  the  court  and  din  (Estate 

Let  that  to  thdr  dune  fUl, 
Who  can  esteem  such  davery  great. 

While  bounded  like  a  baU: 
But  sunk  in  love,  upon  my  arms 

Let  your  brave  head  recline, 
VTem  please  ourselves  with  mutual  cham 

As  we  did  lang  <yne. 

O'er  moor  and  dale,  with  youf  gay  friend. 

You  may  pursue  the  chaoe, 
And«  after  a  Uythe  bottle,  end 

All  cares  in  my  embrace: 
And  in  a  vacant  rainy  day 

You  shall  be  wholly  mine{ 
We'll  make  the  hours  run  smooth  awn>. 

And  lan^  at  lang  qrne. 

The  hero,  pleased  with  the  sweet  air. 

And  signs  of  generous  love, 
Whkh  had  been  utter'd  by  the  fldr, 

BoWd  to  the  powers  above : 
Next  day,  with  consent  and  glad  haste. 

They  ^pproach'd  the  sacred  shrine: 
Where  the  good  priest  the  couple  blest 

And  put  them  out  of  pine. 


Slulll  Eang  §sne* 

CTflB  following  is  the  version  of  "Auld  Lang 
Syne"  which  Bvkms  communicated  to  Johnson'e 
Museum,  and  which  has  since  become  so  univer- 
sal a  fitvourite.  In  the  Museum  it  is  marked 
with  a  Z,  signifying  that  it  is  an  old  song  with 
additions  and  alterations.  In  his  eorrespondenca 
both  with  Mrs.  Dunlop  and  Mr.  Thomson,  Bums 
says  that  he  took  the  song  down  from  the  singing 
of  an  old  man— and  we  are  indined  to  bdieve 
this  partially.  The  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  verses 
seem  fragments  of  an  old  ditty:  the  second  and 
third  verses  betray  the  tenderness  and  sentiment 
<^  the  poet  himself.  Had  Bums  been  the  sole 
author  of  the  song,  we  cannot  see  how  he  would 
have  spoken  with  such  n4>tures  reaiding  it. 
*'  Light  be  the  turf,"  he  says,  "  on  thPbreast  of 
the  heaven-inspired  poet  who  composed  this  glo- 
lions  fragment!"— The  air  to  which  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne"  is  now  generally  sung  is  not  the  original 
one,  which  Buns  prononnoed  to  be  mudtaert,  but 
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one  adopted  team  an  old  Lowland  mdody,  oalledd^ 
"  I  fee'd  a  lad  at  Hichaelmat,"  and  now  entitled 
In  Ckml  coUectton  of  Beels,  "Sir  Alexander 
Don'a  Sttathapey."] 

Should  aold  aeqnaintance  be  fingot. 

And  nerer  brought  to  min'  ? 
Shonld  auld  aoqaaintanoe  ne  fkxrgot. 
And  dajn  o"  lang  syne  ? 
For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear. 

For  anld  lang  ■yne. 
Well  tak'  a  eup  o'  Idndnen  yet. 
For  aold  lang  «yne. 

We  twa  ha'»  ran  about  the  braes. 

And  pu'd  the  gowana  fine  ; 
But  we're  wander'd  mony  a  weazy  fit. 

Sin' auld  lang  syne. 

We  twa  ha'e  paid'lt  In  the  bum, 

Fiae  mondng  sun  tin  dine ; 
But  seas  between  us  braid  ha'e  roar'd. 

Sin' auld  lang  «yne. 

And  there's  a  hand,  my  trusty  frien'. 

And  glVs  a  hand  o*  thine; 
And  we'll  tak'  a  ridit  gude<willie  waught. 

For  auld  lang  syne. 

And  surely  ye'Il  be  your  pint-stonp. 

And  surely  111  be  mine; 
And  we'll  tak*  a  cup  o*  kindness  yet. 

For  aold  lang  ^yna. 


[Thb  following  words  are  given  in  Johnson** 
Huseum  to  the  wdl-known  tune  of  "  The  Camp- 
beOM  are  coming."  From  the  mention  of  Loch- 
leren,  they  are  absurdly  supposed  by  some  to 
belong  to  the  days  <tf  Queen  Mary's  imprisonment 
there.  They  were  with  much  greater  probability 
composed  when  "the  great  Argyle  and  a'  his 
men  "  marched  northward  to  suppress  the  inaur> 
rectkm  of  1715.] 

Tbb  Campbells  are  coming,  0-ho,  0*ho  I 
The  Campbells  are  coming,  0-ho  I 

The  Campbells  are  coming  to  bonnie  Lochleren  1 
The  Oampbdls  are  eomioK,  0-bo,  0>ho  1 


Upon  the  Lomonds  I  lay,  I  lay; 

Upon  the  Lomonds  I  lay; 
I  looUt  doun  to  bonnie  Lochlevea, 

And  saw  three  perches  play. 

The  Campbells  are  coming,  &e. 

Great  Argyle  he  goes  before 

He  makes  the  cannons  and  guns  to  roar; 
With  sound  of  trumpet,  pipe,  and  drum ; 

The  Campbells  are  coming,  0-ho,  0-ho! 

The  Campbells  they  are  a'  in  arms. 
Their  loyal  faith  and  truth  to  show. 

With  banners  rattUng  in  the  wind; 
The  Campbells  are  oomlng,  0-ho,  0-hol 


[Watrrsir  by  Huor  AnraLn  to  the  tone  of 
"  The  Campbells  are  coming."] 

IR  the  Nick  o*  the  Balloch  Uved  Muirland  Tam, 
Weel  stentit  wi'  brochan  and  braide-ham ; 
A  breist  like  a  buird,  and  a  back  like  a  door. 
And  a  wapping  wame  that  hung  down  albre. 

But  what's  come  ower  ye,  Muirland  Tam  ? 

For  your  ler*  now  grown  like  a  wheel-barrow 

tram; 
Tour  e'e  it's  fiuin  In— your  nose  it's  turn  out. 
And  the  akin  o'  your  cheek's  like  a  dirty  clout. 

0  ance,  like  a  yaud,  ye  spankit  the  bent, 
Wi'  a  fecket  sae  fli',  an^  a  stocking  sae  stent. 
The  strength  o'  a  stot— the  wecht  o'  a  cow; 
Now,  Tammy,  my  man,  ye're  grown  like  a  grew. 

1  mind  sin'  the  blink  o'  a  canty  quean 
Could  watered  your  mou  and  Uchtit  your  een ; 
Now  ye  leuk  like  a  yowe,  when  ye  should  be  a  ram ; 
O  what  can  be  wrang  wi'  ye,  Muirland  Tam  ? 

Has  some  dowg  o'  the  yirth  set  your  gear  abreed  ? 
Ha'e  they  broken  your  heart  or  broken  your  head  ? 
Ha'e  th«y  rackit  wi'  rangs  or  kittled  wi'  steel? 
Or,  Tammy,  my  man,  ha'e  ye  seen  the  deU? 

Wha  ance  was  your  match  at  a  stoup  and  a  tale  ? 
Wi'  a  Toioe  like  a  sea,  and  a  drouth  like  a  whala  ? 
Now  ye  peep  like  a  powt ;  ye  glumph  and  ye  gauntt 
w  Oh,  Tanmiy,  my  man,  are  ye  turned  a  saunt? 
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Come,  lowae  your  heart,  ye  nwa  &  the  moir; 
We  teUoordiitreHecewelookfbracam: 
Tbere'i  laws  for  a  wzang,  aad  sal  fbr  a  waSai 
Sae,  Tammy,  my  man,  what  wad  ye  ha'e  malr  ? 

Oh!  iieeboiir,hndtherwai  thresher  nor  tUe^ 
That  deepened  my  e'e,  and  Udltened  my  beef; 
Bat  the  werd  that  mi^kss  me  sae  waeAi'  and  wan 
Is— Tam  o*  the  Balloeh's  a  maixled  maal 


Dirge  of  aKallace* 


[Trokas  OaMPBBUm] 

Thbt  lighted  a  taper  at  the  dead  of  night. 

And  diannted  their  holiest  hymn ; 
But  her  brow  and  her  bosom  were  dan^  with 
afflright. 

Her  eye  was  all  sleepless  and  dim,— 
And  the  lady  of  EMMsUe  w^  fbr  her  lord. 

When  a  death-watch  beat  in  her  lonely  room. 
When  her  eurtain  had  shook  <tf  Its  own  aooovd. 
And  the  raven  had  fl^>p'd  at  her  window  boaid. 

To  tell  her  of  her  warrior^  doom. 

Mow  sing  ye  the  Song,  and  loadly  pray 

For  the  soul  of  my  knight  so  dear ; 
And  call  me  a  widow  this  wretdMd  day. 

Since  the  warning  of  God  is  here. 
For  a  night-mare  rides  on  my  strangled  sle^ ; 

The  lord  of  my  bosom  is  dooa&Hl  to  die; 
His  valoroas  heart  they  hare  woonded  dof^. 
And  the  Mood-red  tears  shall  his  oeoatiy  weep 

For  Wallace  of  SldersUe. 

Yet  knew  not  his  country  that  omteoos  hoar. 

Ere  the  loud  matin  bdl  was  rang. 
That  a  trumpet  of  death  on  an  Buj^ish  tower 

Had  the  dixge  <^her  dtamplon  sung. 
When  his  dungeon  light  kx^d  dim  and  red 

On  the  hi^  bom  blood  of  a  martyr  dain. 
No  anthem  was  sung  at  his  holy  deathbed, 
No  weeping  there  was  iriien  his  bosom  bled. 

And  his  heart  was  rent  in  twain. 

Oh  t  it  was  not  thus  when  his  oaksa  spear 

Was  true  to  the  kni^t  ftwloni. 
And  hosts  <^a  tbtmsand  were  soattsfd,  like  dser 

At  the  sound  of  the  huntsman's  hom. 


^^  When  bestrode  o'sr  the  wreck  of  each  wwUfauchs 
flekl. 
With  the  yeUow  •hato'd  diiefr  of  his  native  lanci  ; 
For  his  lanoe  was  not  shiver'd. 


And  the  swoid  that  sesn'd  fit  f 
wieU, 
Was  light  In  histeiriUe  hand. 

But,  bleeding  and  bound,  though  the  WaUaiw 
wight 

For  his  mudi  lor'd  country  die. 
The  boi^e  ne'er  sung  to  a  braver  Knight 

Than  WaUaoe  of  Eldetilie. 
But  the  day  of  his  glosy  shall  never  dqpart. 

His  head  unintombM shaU  with^^oiy  be paim'd. 
From  his  Uood-stnamlng  altar  his  9irit  dial] 

start, 
Tho'  the  raven  has  Ced  on  his  mouldering  heart, 

A  nobler  was  na 


gSKallace'^  lament. 


[WaxTTBr  by  Tajthahiij.,  to  the  tone   of 
"Maids  of  Arroohar."] 

Tnou  dark  winding  Gunm  once  pleadng  to  see. 

To  me  thou  can'st  never  give  pkasnre  again. 
My  brave  Caledonians  lie  low  on  the  lea. 

And  thy  streams  axe  deep  ting'd  with  the  blood 
of  the  slain. 
"Twas  base-hearted  treachly  that  deom'd   our 
undoing,—  ^ 

My  poor  bleeding  country,  what  more  can  I  do  ? 
Even  valour  looks  pale  o'er  tiie  red  ftdd  of  rain. 

And  fteedom  beholds  her  bset  WBRkn  laid  low. 

Farewdl,  ye  dear  partners  of  peril!  fiuewelll 
Tho*  burled  ye  Us  In  one  wide  bloody  grave. 
Your  deeds  shall  ennofate  the  place  where  ye  USl, 
And  your  names  be  tnrott'd  with  the  wanm  of 
thebraviB. 
But  I,  a  poor  outcast,  in  exile  must  wander. 
Perhaps,  like  a  traitor,  ignobly  must  die! 
Ontbywxongs,  Omyooontryl  IndigBaatl  pun* 
der.— 
Ah!  wo  to  the  hour  when  thy  Wallaoe  must 
fly! 
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[Mode  anaaged  by  Finlay  Dun,  and  John  Thonuon.] 

OB,Bowantreel  Oh,  Bowantree}  thoatt  a^a  be  daar  to  me, 
Intwined  thoa  art  wi'  mony  tiea,  o*  hame  and  Iniua^; 
Thy  leaves  wen  aye  the  flnt  o'  qirlng,  thy  flow^  the  rinuaafe  ptide. 
Xneie  waa  nae  dc  a  boonle  tree,  in  a'  the  ooontrie  ilde. 
Oh,  Bowan  tzee  I  &C. 

Bow  fidr  wert  thon  In  rimmer  time,  wi'  a'  thy  chuteia  while. 
How  rich  and  gay  thy  autumn  dreae,  wi'  beniaared  and  bright. 
We  lat  aneath  thy  apveadlng  dnde,  the  batmlea  round  thee  lani 
Thegr  pu'd  thy  bonnie  benlea  rad,  and  neritlaoaa  thef  atrang. 
Oh,  Bowan  tree  1  te. 

On  thy  ftdr  atem  were  aoony  namea,  which  now  nae  audr  I  saa. 
But  they're  engraten  on  my  heart,  fbrgot  they  ne'er  can  be  i 
Xy  mother!  ohi  IaeeherBtiU,aheBnU'doar9ort8toaee; 
WI'  little  Jeanto  <m  her  hip,  wi'  Jamie  at  her  knee  i 
Oh,  Bowan  treel  te. 

Oh  I  there  aroee  aay  itthert  prayer,  in  holy  ereniaglB  calm. 
Bow  aweet  waa  than  my  mother's  Toioe,  fai  the  Martgrr'a  psatan  t 
Kow  a' are  gane  1  we  meet  nae  maJr  aneath  the  Bowaa  taee. 
Bat  haUewed  thooghta  around  thee  twine  o*  haaoa  and  infltnagr* 
Oh,  Bowan  treat  && 


^it  Smigtant'^  Complaint* 

[Waua  by  B.  OiuiixAir,  Composed  by  P.  H'Leod.] 

Or,  why  left  I  my  hame?    Why  did  I  croei  the  deep  ? 
Oh,  why  left  I  the  land  where  my  ftnefhthers  aleep  ? 
I  sigh  fbr  Sootla'a  shore,  and  I  gaae  aeroas  the  aea. 
But  I  canna  get  a  Mink  o'  my  ain  ooontrie. 

The  palm*tree  waveth  high,  and  ftdr  the  myrtle  qtrings. 
And  to  the  Indian  maid  the  bnlbul  sweetly  shigs) 
But  I  dinna  see  the  broom  wi'  its  tassels  on  the  lea, 
Kor  hear  the  Untied  sang  o'  my  ain  ooontrie. 

Oh  *  here  no  Sabbath  bell  awakes  the  Sabbath  mom, 
Kor  song  of  reapers  heard  among  the  yellow  oom : 
For  the  tyrant's  Toioe  is  here,  and  the  wail  of  slavcrie; 
But  the  son  of  fteedom  shines  in  my  ain  oountria. 

There's  a  hope  for  erery  woe,  and  a  bahn  torvfry  pain. 
But  tite  flxst  joys  of  our  heart  oome  neror  baek  again. 
There's  a  trade  upon  the  deep,  and  a  path  aereas  the  aea. 
But  the  weaiy  ne'er  return  to  their  ain  countria. 
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1  it^r^am^^  I  Ia|;* 

["Trbib  two  stanias,"  aaya  Borns,  "I  com- 
pooed  vben  I  wm  abont  WTenteen.  They  are 
among  the  oldest  of  my  printed  pieces."  They 
are  given  in  Johnson's  Moseom,  adapted  to  an 
old  air  harmonized  by  Steplien  Caarlie.] 


I  DRSAM'D  I  lay  where  flowers  were  springing. 

Gaily  in  ttie  sonny  beam ; 
Lisfning  to  the  wild  Urds  dnging. 

By  a  fUling,  aystal  stream : 
Straii^t  the  slqr  grew  blaok  and  dazing; 

Through  the  woods  the  whirlwinds  rare ; 
Trees  with  aged  arms  were  warring 

O'er  the  swelling,  drumlie  ware. 

Such  was  my  life's  deceitflil  morning. 

Bach  the  pleasures  I  eqjoy'd: 
Bat  lang  or  noon,  loud  tempests  storming 

▲'  my  flow'iy  bliss  destroy'd. 
Though  fickle  fortune  has  deceiT*d  me. 

She  promis'd  fiiir,  and  perform'd  but  ill ; 
Of  mony  a  Joy  and  hope  bereav'd  me, 

I  bear  a  heart  shall  support  me  stilL 


Sfenns'fi  Mafobee. 


I. 


[Thb  following  fragment,  to  the  immnte  old 
reel  tune  of  "Jennys  Bawbee,"  is  all  that  has 
come  down  to  us  of  the  original  song.  It  is  given 
In  Herd's  collection,  Sd  edition,  1776.] 

And  a'  that  e'er  my  Jenny  had. 
My  Jenny  had,  my  Jenny  had ; 
And  a'  that  e'er  my  Jenny  had. 
Was  ae  bawbee. 

There's  your  plack,  and  my  placlc 
And  your  plack,  and  my  plack. 
And  my  plack,  and  your  plack. 
And  Jenny's  laawbee. 

We'U  put  it  in  the  plnt-stoup. 
The  plnt-stoup,  the  pint-stoup, 
We'U  put  it  in  the  pint-stoup, 
AndUrleta'three. 


n. 

[Trb  eompodtion  of  Sis  AzszAMDn  Boswrm^ 
Bart,  of  Auehinleck,  and  excellently  adi^xted  u 
the  old  tune.  It  was  originally  published  by  the 
author  in  1S03,  and  afterwards  presented  to 
George  Thomson  fbr  insertion  in  his  ooUectUm  of 
Scottish  Melodies.  The  lost  stanza  did  not  appear 
in  the  early  copies  of  the  song.  Whether  or  not 
added  by  the  author  himself  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. Sir  Alexander  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
well-known  Uographer  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  was 
bom  in  1775.  He  died  on  the  a7th  Mareh,  1833, 
from  a  wound  received  in  a;  duel,  the  previous  day, 
virith  James  Stuart,  Esq.  younger  of  Doneam. 
The  duel  arose  in  consequence  of  a  political  sq;aib 
v^iich  Sir  Alexander  had  sent  to  the  Glasgow  Sen- 
tinel, a  hi^^tovy  paper  of  short-lived  existenoe.] 

I  MBT  four  chaps  yon  Urks  amang, 
Wi'  hinging  lugs  and  fiM»es  lang : 
I  spiered  at  neebour  Bauldy  Strang, 

Wha'stheylsee? 
Quo"  he,  ilk  cream-fkoed  pawky  chid,. 
Thought  he  was  cunning  as  the  deQ, 
And  here  they  cam',  avra'  to  stea^ 

Jenny's  bawbee. 

The  first,  a  Captain  to  his  trade, 
Wl'  skull  ill-lined,  but  back  vred-dad, 
March'd  round  the  bam,  and  by  the  shed. 

And  papped  on  his  knee: 
Quo'  he,  "My  goddess,  nymph,  and  queen. 
Your  beauty's  dazzled  baith  my  een!" 
But  dell  a  beauty  he  had  seen 

Bat-Jenny's  bawbee. 

A  lAwyer  ndst,  vA'  blatherln  gab, 
Wha  speeches  wove  like  ony  wab. 
In  ilk  ane'B  com  ajre  took  a  dab. 

And  a'  for  a  fee. 
Accounts  he  owed  through  a'  the  toon. 
And  tradesmen's  tongues  nae  mair  could  drown. 
But  now  he  thocht  to  doat  his  goun 

Wi'  Jennys  bawbee. 

A  Norland  Laird  neist  trotted  up, 
Wi'  bawsand  nag  and  siller  whip. 
Cried,  "  There's  my  beast,  lad,  hand  the  gmp. 

Or  tie  t  till  a  tree: 
What**  gowd  to  me  ?— I've  walth  o'  laa'  I 
Bestow  on  ane  o'  worth  your  han'  !"— 
He  thocht  to  pay  what  he  was  anm 
^  Wi'  Jenny's  bawbee. 
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Dnst  up  Just  like  the  knaTe  o'clnba, 
A  THnro  came  neist,  (but  life  hai  rutM,) 
Foul  were  the  roads,  and  to.'  the  dubs. 

And  janpit  a'  was  he. 
He  danced  up,  squinting  through  a  g^ass^ 
And  grinn'd,  **  I'  fidth,  a  bonnie  htss  !•• 
He  thought  to  win,  wi'  front  o'  bnuH, 

Jennys  bawbee. 

She  bade  the  Labd  gae  kame  his  wig. 
The  Sodger  no  to  strut  sae  big. 
The  Lawyer  no  to  be  a  prig. 

The  Forf  he  cried,  "  Tehee ! 
I  kenn'd  that  I  could  never  fSoil  !"^ 
But  she  preen'd  the  dishclout  to  his  tail. 
And  soused  him  in  the  water-paU, 

And  kept  her  bawbee. 

Then  Johnnie  cam',  a  lad  o"  sense. 
Although  he  had  na  mony  pence ; 
And  took  young  Jenny  to  the  spence, 

Wl*  her  to  crack  a  wee. 
Vow  Johnnie  was  a  derer  chiel; 
And  here  his  suit  he  press'd  sae  we^ 
That  Jennys  heart  grew  aaft  as  jed. 

And  she  Uiled  her  bawbee. 


III. 
[This  Is  another  set  of  Terses  to  the  old  tune  of 
"Jenny's  Bawbee,"  and  is  directed  to  be  sung 
slow.  It  is  said  to  be  the  composition  ofa  deigy- 
man  &  Galloway,  and  was  first  printed  in  Robert 
Chambers'  collection  ot  "Scottish  Songs,"  £dln« 
bnx^,1827.] 

Whsk  gloamin  oVr  the  welkin  steals. 
And  brings  the  ploughman  frae  the  fid's. 
Oh,  Jenny's  cot,  amang  the  ddds. 

Is  aye  the  hame  to  me. 
To  meet  wi'  her  my  heart  is  lUn, 
And  parting  gi'es  me  mdkle  pain  ; 
A  queen  and  throne  I  would  disdain 

For  Jenny's  aa  bawbee. 

Tho^  braws  die  has  na  mony  tbdk. 
If  ae  rifhea  to  command  reqwC, 
Her  roiy  lip  and  lily  neck 

Malr  piefwure  gi'e  to  me. 
I  see  her  beauties,  prise  them  a', 
Vi'  heart  as  pure  as  new>blawn  snaw ; 
I'd  pilse  her  cot  before  a  ha', 

Wi'  Jennys  ae  bawbee. 


Kae  daiqr,  wl'  its  lorely  Ibim, 

JSat  dew-drap  shining  five  the  com, 

Nor  echo  frae  the  distant  horn. 

Is  half  sae  sweet  to  me ! 
And  if  the  lassie  were  my  ain. 
For  her  I'd  toil  through  wind  and  litio. 
And  gowd  and  siller  I  would  gain 

Wi'  Jenny's  ae  bawbee. 


rii*  the  Tea-Table  Miscellany,  Bamaay  has  a 
song  '*  to  the  tune  of  Tibbie  Fowler  in  the  Glen," 
which  proves  that  the  lOr,  at  least,  is  dd.  A 
fragment  of  the  words  is  given  in  Herd's  ooUection 
of  1776,  but  the  first  complete  oc^y  appeared  in 
the  0th  vol.  of  Johnson's  Museum.  The  author* 
ship  has  been  ascribed  to  a  "  Bev.  Br.  Stmchan, 
late  minister  ot  Camwath;"  but  David  Laing 
says  that  there  has  been  no  minister  of  Gamvrath 
of  that  name  tar  at  least  the  last  three  hundred 
years,] 

TiBBiB  FowLXR  o'  the  Glen, 

There's  ower  mony  wooing  at  heri 
Tibbie  Fowler  o'  the  Glen, 
There's  ower  mony  wooing  at  her. 
Wooin'  at  her,  puln'  at  her, 

Courtln'  her,  and  canna  get  her ; 
Filthy  elf,  it's  for  her  pdf 
That  a'  the  lads  are  wodn*  at  her. 

Ten  cam'  east,  and  ten  cam'  west; 

Ten  cam'  rowin'  ower  the  water ; 
Twa  cam'  down  the  lang  dyke-side : 

There's  twa-and-thirty  wooin'  at  her. 

There's  seven  but,  and  seven  ben. 

Seven  in  the  pantry  wi'  herj 
Twenty  head  about  the  door: 

There's  ane-end  fortgr  wooin'  at  her  • 

She's  got  petidles  in  her  lugs ; 

Cockle-shells  wad  set  her  better! 
High-hed'd  shoon,  and  siller  tags , 

And  a'  the  lads  are  wodn'  at  her. 

Be  a  Utfde  e'er  sae  black. 
Gin  she  ha'e  the  name  C  sDler, 

Set  her  up  on  Tintock  tap. 
The  wind  will  Uaw  a  man  tQl  her. 
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BeaUMte«'%riolkir, 

An'  ahe  want  the  penny  lUler, 
A  file  majr  Ml  her  in  tlw  air. 

Before  a  num  be  eren'd  till  her. 


[Ths  following  is  RxMMAfu  song  to  the  tune 
of  •*  Tibbie  Fowler  o*  the  Glen."  It  resembles 
the  same  anthor'S  Texsion  of  *'  Besqy  Bell  and 
Mary  Orsy,'*  in  the  poet  aflteting  to  be  in  a 
dilemma  as  to  which  of  two  beauties  he  should 
ciioose.  Bamssy's  lof-p  wsl  nn  seems  to  have  par- 
talten  much  of  Oi^taln  Maeheath's  Uberal  ttjlt  ot 
worship  >~ 

•'  How  h^ipy eoold  I  be  with  either!*^ 

TiBBT  has  a  store  o"  channs. 
Her  genty  shape  our  Ihnoy  warms } 
How  strangely  can  her  sma'  white  arms 

Fetter  the  lad  who  looks  bat  at  her  ; 
Fra'er  ande  to  her  slender  waste. 

These  sweets  oonoeal'd  inrite  to  dawt  her  i 
Her  roiy  chedc,  and  rising  breast. 

Gar  ane's  mouth  gush  bowt  to,'  o'  water. 

l^elly'B  gawsy,  saft  and  gay, 

Freeh  as  the  Inelun  flowers  in  ICay ; 

lUc  ane  that  sees  her,  eriss.  Ah  hey. 

She's  bonny  I  O  I  wonder  at  her. 
The  dimples  <tf  her  ehin  and  ch^ek. 

And  limbs  sae  i^mnp  inTite  to  dawt  her; 
Her  lips  sae  sweet,  and  sUn  sae  sleek, 

Gar  mony  mouths  beakle  mine  water. 

Kow  strike  my  finger  in  a  bore. 
My  wyson  with  the  maiden  shore. 
Gin  I  can  teU  whilk  I  am  for. 

When  these  twa  stars  HVear  thegither. 
Olore!  why  does  thou  gi'e  thy  fires 

Sae  huge,  while  we'rs  oblig'd  to  neither? 
Our  qiacions  saols  immfBnse  desires, 

And  aye  be  In  a  hankerin'  swither. 

Tibby's  shi^w  and  airs  are  fine. 
And  Nelly's  beanties  are  divine: 
But  since  they  oanna  balth  be  mine. 

Ye  gods,  gire  ear  to  my  petition : 
ProTide  a  good  lad  ft»  the  tane. 

But  let  it  be  with  this  proHrion, 
I  get  the  other  to  my  lane. 

In  prospect  ptmu  and  flruitton 


miUt  Wattle. 


[WnrrTBir  by  Bciuts  for  Johnson's  Museum, 
and  adi4>ted  to  a  tune  called  "The  ffight  Men  of 
Moidart."  It  is  also  given  In  Thomson's  ooDec- 
tion,  to  the  tune  of  **  l^bbie  Fovrier  o'  the  Glen."] 

Wnxta  Wastlb  dwalt  on  Tweed, 

The  qwt  they  ca'd  it  Linkumdoddie ; 
Willie  was  a  wabster  gude, 

Oou'd  stown  a  due  wi'  ony  bodie; 
He  had  a  wifo  was  dour  and  din, 
0  Tinkler  Madgie  was  her  mither; 
Sic  a  wifo  as  Waiie  had, 
I  wadna  gi'en  a  button  for  her. 

She  has  an  e'e,  die  has  but  ane. 
The  cat  has  twa  the  very  oolour ; 

Fhre  rusty  teeth  fiwbye  a  stump, 
A  clapper  tongue  wad  deave  a  miller; 

A  vriiiskin  beard  about  her  mou'. 
Her  nose  and  diin  they  threaten  ither; 
Sic  a  wifo,  Sto. 

She's  bow-bough'd,  die's  hdn-shin'd, 
Ae  limpin'  leg  a  hand-breed  shorter; 

She's  twisted  right,  she's  twisted  left. 
To  balance  foir  on  ilka  quarter: 

She  has  a  hump  iq>on  her  breast. 
The  twin  o'  that  upon  her  shouther. 
Bio  a  wife,  &0. 

Attld  bandrans  by  the  ingle  dts. 
An'  wi'  her  loof  her  Ihoe  a  washin'; 

But  Willie's  wife  is  nae  sae  trig. 
She  di^ts  her  grunde  wi'  a  huahion. 

Her  wallie  nieves  like  midden-creels. 
Her  foce  wad  tfte  the  Logan-water : 
Sic  a  wife,  &c 


0i^  aln  t^tux  %2Ln^* 

[Words  by  T.  Sxibut.  Mnaie  by  Mr.  Shrivall.] 

0  Bommi  are  the  hows. 
And  sunny  are  the  knowet 
That  fed  the  kye  and  yows. 

Where  my  life's  mom  dawn'd ; 
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And  brightly  gUaoed  the  rilU. 
That  tpting  ^^^w^wg  the  hillc. 
And  oa'  the  meriie  mOIi 
In  my  am  dear  land. 
O  bonnie  are  the  hows,  tco. 

Bat  now  I  eanoa  see 
The  lammiee  on  the  lea. 
Nor  hear  the  heather  bee 

On  this  flff,  flff,  itrand; 
I  ne  nae  ftther**  ha'. 
Nor  bunded  water-flk'. 
But  wander  tax  awa' 

Frae  my  air  dear  land. 
O  bonnie  are  the  howa,  9tc. 

Bat  blythdy  win  I  bide, 
Whate'er  may  yet  betide. 
When  ane  is  by  my  side 

On  this  ta,  tu,  strand 
My  Jean  will  soon  be  here 
My  waefti'  heart  to  6heer, 
And  diy  the  fitlng  tear 

For  oar  ain  dear  land. 
O  bonnie  are  tibe  hows,  &c 


fFiBST  puhHdied  in  tiie  Bdinburgh  Llteraiy 
Gaaette.    Set  to  Mask)  by  B.  A.  Smith.] 

Oh!  these  are  not  my  ooontry^i  hills. 

Though  they  lock  brii^t  and  ikir; 
Though  Howeis  de^  their  Todant  sides. 

The  heather  blooms  not  there. 
Let  me  behold  the  mountains  steep. 

And  wfld  deer  roaming  free. 
The  heathy  glen,  the  nvrine  deep: 

Oh,Bootlaad'shills  fbrme!      - 

The  rose  through  all  this  garden  land. 

May  died  its  rich  pexftame ; 
But  I  would  rather  wander  'mong. 

My  country's  bonnie  broom, 
niere  sings  the  shepherd  on  the  hill. 

The  ploughman  on  the  lea; 
There  ttres  my  biythesome  mountain  maid : 

oh,r    -    


In  southern  tSmm  the  laiffiaat  sun 
A  brighter  U^  displays; 

But  I  love  best  his  milder  beams 
That  shine  on  Sootfautd's  braes. 


Then,  dear  romantle  natire  Und, 
If  e'er  I  roam  from  thee, 

I'll  ne'er  fiwget  the  eheering  lay, 
Oh,  Scotland's  hills  Ibrne ! 


[WarrrsH,  according  to  Mr.  Pster  Budiac,  by 
Axsx.  Watsoh,  merchant  tailor  in  Aberdeen, 
and  at  one  time  deacon  of  the  incorporated  trades 
there.  It  was  composed  sometime  during  the 
American  war  (rfindependenes.] 

Whbn  our  andent  forefothers  agreed  wi'  the  laird. 
For  a  spot  o'  good  ground  (br  to  be  a  kail-yard. 
It  was  to  the  brose  that  they  had  the  regard; 

O !  the  kaO  brose  of  anld  Scotland; 

And  O !  Ibr  the  Scottish  kaU  brose. 

When  Fergus,  the  first  of  our  kings  I  suppoer. 
At  the  head  of  his  noUes  had  vanqaish'tf  his  foes, 
Befbra  they  began  they  had  dined  upon  tooee. 
0!thekallbcose,&c. 

Then  our  sodgers  were  drest  in  their  kilts  and 

short  hose,  [poee. 

With  bonnet  and  belt  whkdi  their  dMss  did  com- 

With  abag  of  oatmeal  on  their  back  tomake  brose. 

0 1  the  kail  brose,  Ace. 

In  our  fkee  early  ages  a  Sootsman  eould  dine 
Without  English  roast  beef,  or  fhmous  French 

wine, 
Kail  brose,  if  weel  made,  he  always  thought  floe. 
01thekailbrQee,&c 

At  our  annual  eleutlon  of  ballSes  or  mayor. 

Nae  kkskshaws  or  puddings  or  tarts  were  seen 

there, 
A  dish  of  kail  brose  was  the  ftiTOurite  fitre. 
O !  the  kail  brose,  &o. 

It  has  been  our  ffevourite  dish  all  along. 
It  our  ladies  makes  beauties,  our  gentlemen  strong, 
"Wlien  moderately  used,  it  our  11*  does  prolong. 
O!  the  kail  brose,  &C. 

While  thus  we  can  live,  we  dread  no  kind  of  foe»— 
SJiouId  any  invade  us,  we'll  twist  up  tiidr  nose, 
And  soon  make  them  fed  the  tme  virtue  of  brwa. 
01thekaabnse,aEe. 
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Now  State  pdUtlclaiu  new  taaces  i>ropot|, 
IoT<dTing  oar  eoantry  in  numbeileM  woes, 
Whatabkiringltia!  there's  yet  nanenpoobcoie! 
Oitliekiail«KMe,&o. 

But  aye  einoe  the  thistle  was  Joined  to  the  torn, 
And  Bnglishnien  no  more  aoooanted  our  fbes. 
We  hare  lost  a  great  part  of  otur  stomach  fbr  broee. 
0!thekaUbrose,&o. 

But  each  tme>hearted  Scotsman, bynatoiejocoee. 
Can  cheerAilljr  dine  on  a  diihM  of  brose. 
And  the  grace  be  a  wish  to  get  plenty  of  those. 

O!  the  kail  brose  of  aold  Scotland. 

And  0  for  the  Soottiah  kaU  brase  I 


^roaH  ^t30or^$(  of  ^otlanH* 


[Waimtir  by  J.  O.  Lockbart,  to  the  tone  of 
"  Oh,  the  Boast  Beef  of  Old  England,"  and  first 
published  in  18SSI,  in  George  Thomson's  colleo- 
tion,  and  here  inserted  by  spedal  pennlssfon.l 

Now  fbeie's  peace  oothe  abor^  now  there's  calm 

on  the  sea, 

Fni  a  glass  to  the  heroes  whose  swords  kept  OS  free. 

Bight  descendants  of  Wallace,  Montrose,  and 

Dundee. 

Oh,  the  broadswords  of  old  Scotland  I 

And  cbf  the  old  Scottish  broadswordst 


Old  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  the  good  and  the 

•    bray^- 
Let  him  flee  fhnn  our  board,  let  him  sleep  with 

the  slave. 
Whose  libation  comes  slow  while  we  honoor  his 
grave. 
Oh,  the  broadswords,  &c 

Though  he  died  not  like  him  amid  ▼letory's  roar. 
Though  disaster  and  ^oom  wore  his  shroud  on 

the  shore. 
Not  the  less  we  remember  the  qpirit  of  Moore. 
Oh,  the  broadswtwds,  &c 

Yea;  aplace  with  the  fUlen  the  living  shall  claim. 
We'll  entwine  in  one  wreath  every  glorious  name, 
The  Gordon,  the  Ramsay,  the  Hope,  and  the 
Graham, 
All  the  broadswords,  &e. 


^Coont  the  roda  of  the  Spey,  count  the  groves  of 
the  Forth, 
Count  the  stars  in  the  dear  doudless  heaven  of  the 

north. 
Then  go  blaxon  their  numbers,  their  names,  and 
their  worth, 
AUthefa 


The  highest  in  splendour,  the  humblest  in  place. 
Stand  united  in  gloiy,  as  kindred  in  race. 
For  the  private  is  brother  in  blood  to  his  grace. 
Oh,  the  broadswords,  &c 

Then  sacred  to  each  and  to  all  let  it  be. 

Fill  a  glass  to  the  heroea  whose  swords  kept  us 

tcte, 
Right  descendants  <^  Wallace,  Montrose  and 
Dundee, 
Oh,  the  broadswords  of  Old  Scotland! 
And  oh,  the  old  Scottish  broadswordal 


^ong  of  li(at]ft« 

[In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  17th  Dee.  1791, 
Buurs  says :— "  I  have  just  finished  the  fbllowlng 
song,  which,  to  a  lady,  the  descendant  of  many 
heroes  of  his  truly  illustiions  line,  and  herself  the 
mother  of  several  soldiers,  needs  ndther  prefhoe  nw 
apology.  Scene,  a  field  of  battle— time  of  the  day, 
evening,— the  wounded  and  dying  are  suppoaed  to 
Join  in  the  song.  The  droumstanoe  that  gave  • 
rise  to  it  was  looking  over,  with  a  musical  IHend. 
Maodonald's  cidlection  of  Hig^iland  Aiis,  I  was 
stru^  with  one,  an  Isle  of  Skye  tune,  entitled  Ormn 
an  Aolg,  or  the  Song  of  Death,  to  the  measure 
of  whkdi  IJiaveadi4>ted  my  stanxaa."— Thomson, 
in  his  collection,  does  not  give  the  Gaelic  air,  but 
sets  the  wcmls  to  the  Irish  tune  of  '*  My  lodging 
is  on  the  cold  ground."  The  original  tune  ia  given 
in  Ritstm**  coUeetion.] 

Famwsix,  thou  fhlr  day,  thou  green  earth,  and 
yesUes, 

Now  gay  with  the  bright  setting  sun  t 
FareweQ,  loves  and  firlendships,  ye  dear  tender  ties  I 

Our  race  of  existence  is  run. 
Thou  grim  King  of  Tenors,  thou  lUb**  gloomy  foe, 

Ck>  frighten  the  coward  and  slave! 
Go  teach  them  to  tremble,  ftU  tynmtl  bat  Iu.ow 
\    No  texxon  hast  thou  to  the  breve. 
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Thoa  atrik'ft  the  dnO  peasant,  he  ainki  In  the  dark, 

Nor  mvet  ev*n  the  wreck  ofa  names 
Thoo  itrik'Bt  the  jroong  hero,  a  g^orloiii  xnarii ! 

He  flOl*  in  the  btaM  of  hit  ftme. 
In  the  Add  of  inoud  honoor,  our  iwwde  in  oar 
hands, 

Our  king  and  our  country  to  save ; 
WWe  Tlctoiy  difaiee  on  liJbl  last  ebUng  Mnds, 

O,  w1m>  would  not  die  with  the  bravel 


V* 


[Words   by  Lord  Btroh.     Mnsle  by  J.  P. 
Knight.] 

Wnsir  I  roT^  a  yoong  Highlander  o'er  the  dark 


And  dlmb'd  thy  dark  sommit,  0  Mwren,  of 
;   ■*  snow! 

V       To  gase  on  the  torrent  that  slmnber'd  beneath, 
i  '      Or  the  mist  of  the  tempest  that  gather'dbdow; 
-,    t  nntiitor'dbyBcienoe,astaangertofear, 
,^«:      And  rode  as  the  rocks  where  my  influacy  grew, 
^«.  /  No  feeling,  save  one,  to  my  bosom  was  dear— 
*y        Seed  I  say,  my  sweet  Maty,  twas  center'd  in 

■i^  ^ 

*A  /  I  arose  with  the  dawn,  with  my  dog  as  my  guide, 
\      From  moontaln  to  mountain  I  bounded  along; 

^'-   I  breasted  the  billows  of  Dee's  rushing  tide, 

\^       And  heard  at  a  distance  the  Highlander's 

«^  song— 

^f'    Ater^onmyheath-cover'dcoadiofrepose, 

IL  Bo  dreams,  save  of  Mary,  were  spread  to  my 

Jf^j  Tlewj 

,  X  And  warm  to  the  sUes  my  derotions  arose, 

/^        For  tlwflrstofmy  prayers  wasaUsssing  on  yon. 

^'  Tet  the  daymayarrlre,  when  the  mountains  once 
^j,.  more 

,t*y^  Saiall  rise  to  my  si^t  in  their  mantles  of  snow  J 
\Ji  But  while  these  soar  above  me,  nnohang'd  as 
^ . '  before, 

\  »       vm  Mary  be  there  to  receive  me  ?  ah  no ! 

Adienl  then,  ye  hiUs,  where  my  diildhood  was 
bred— 
Thou  sweet  flowing  Dee,  to  thy  waters  adieu  I 
No  home  in  the  foaest  shall  shelter  my  head,— 
Ah  Mary!  what  home  ooukl  be  mine  without 
^-)  yon?  i 


■H 


#^^^e^^--^"\^-".v 


®  Je  Mt>t  cam*  out  o*  t  Je  tgre^ 


[Tbb  author  of  this  song,  to  the  tone  of  <*  Woo'd 
and  married  and  a',"  is  unlmown.    It  ^>p(«n  in 
Herd's  collection  of  1776,  but  is  of  much  oUer  , 
date.] 

Ths  bride  cam'  out  o*  the  b^re. 

And,  O,  as  she  dieted  her  cheeks ! 
Sirs,  I'm  to  be  married  the  night, 

And  hare  neither  blankets  nor  sheets ;        , 
Have  neither  blankets  nor  dieets, 

Nor  scarce  a  oorerlet  too. 
The  bride  that  has  a'  thing  to  borrow. 
Has  e'en  right  muclde  ado. 
Woo'd  and  married,  and  a'. 

Married,  and  woo'd,  and  a'  I 
And  was  she  nae  veiy  weel  off. 
That  was  woo'd,  and  married  and  a'  / 

Out  spake  tibe  bride's  fkther, 

Ashecam'inftaethepleugh.  ^ 

0,  hand  your  tongue,  my  dochter. 

And  ye'ss  gst  gear  eneugh ; 
The  stiric  stands  i'  th'  tether. 

And  our  bra'  bawsint  yade. 
Win  cany  ye  hame  your  com— 

What  wad  ye  be  at,  ye  Jade?  ' 

Out  QNtke  ths  bride's  mither. 

What  deU  needs  a' this  pride  ? 
I  had  nae  a  plaok  in  my  pouch 

That  night  I  was  a  bride; 
My  gown  was  linqr-woolqr. 

And  ne'er  a  sark  ara ; 
And  ye  ha;e  ribbons  and  buskin*, 

Mae  than  ane  <»  twa. 

What's  the  matter,  quo'  Willie ; 

Though  we  be  scant  o*  daes,  \ 

wen  creep  the  doser  thegither. 

And  wCU  smoor  a' the  fleas: 
Simmer  is  caning  on. 

And  we'll  get  taits  o*  woo ; 
And  we'll  get  a  lass  o' our  ain. 

And  she'll  qiin  daiths  anew. 

Out  spake  the  bride's  brither. 

As  he  came  in  wi'  tlie  kye; 
Poor  wmie  wad  ne'er  ha'e  ta'en  ye, 

Had  he  kettt  ye  as  wed  as  I ; 


■"■v-^ 
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For  jre'n  baith  prood  and  wtnej. 
And  no  for  a  poor  man's  wife; 

Gin  1  oanna  get  a  better, 
lie  ne'er  tak'  ane  1'  my  life. 

Out  spake  the  bridel  sister. 
As  she  came  in  fkae  ^  byre; 

0  gin  I  were  bat  married, 
Ifsa'thatlderiie: 

But  we  poor  ftdk  maun  lire  single. 
And  do  the  best  that  we  can ; 

1  dlnna  care  what  I  shou'd  want 

If  I  cou'd  get  but  a  man. 


[WuTTKK  by  Mas.  Scorr  of  Dumbartonshire 
to  the  tune  of  "  Woo'd  and  married  and  a',"  and 
"Inserted  in  Cromek's  Select  Scottish  Songs,  1810.] 

Trb  grass  bad  nae  flreedom  o'  growln' 
\  As  lang  as  she  wasna  awa' , 

Nor  in  the  toon  ooold  there  be  stowin' 

For  wooers  that  wanted  to  ea'. 
Sio  boxin',  sic  brawUn',  sic  dandn'. 

Sic  bowln' and  shakin' a  paw; 
The  toon  was  ftnr  erer  in  brulyies: 
But  now  the  lassie**  awa'. 
Wooed,  and  married,  and  a'. 

Married,  and  wooed,  and  a'; 
The  dandalie  toast  of  the  parish. 
She's  wooed,  and  she's  carried  awa*. 

But  had  he  a*  kenn'd  her  as  I  did. 
His  wooin'  it  wad  ha'e  been  sma': 

She  kens  neither  baUn',  nor  brewin', 
^  Nor  cardin',  nor  spinnln'  ava ; 

But  a' her  skill  lies  in  her  buddn' : 
And,  O,  if  her  braws  were  awa'. 

She  sune  wad  wear  out  o'  ftshlon, 
And  knit  up  her  buggers  wi'  straw. 

But  yesterday  I  gaed  to  see  her. 

And,  O,  she  was  bonnie  and  braw; 
She  cried  on  her  gndeman  to  gl'e  her 

An  eD  o*  red  ribbon  or  twa. 
He  took,  and  he  set  down  beside  her 

A  whed  and  a  reel  for  to  ea'; 
She  cried,  Waa  he  that  way  to  guide  her? 

And  out  at  the  demand  awa'.  ' 


The  first  road  she  gaed  was  her  mither,    , 

Wha  said,  Lassie,  how  gaes  a' ? 
Quo'  she.  Was  itfor  nao  ither 

That  I  was  married  awa'. 
But  to  be  set  down  to  a  wheelie. 

And  at  it  for  ever  to  oa'  ? 
And  qme  to  haet  red'd  by-a  diieldie 

That's  ererly  crying  to  daw. 

Her  mither  said  till  her,  Hech,  hude! 

He's  wisest,  I  fear,  o'  the  twa^ 
There'll  be  Uttle  to  put  in  the  tassle, 

6if  ye  be  sae  backward  to  draw; 
For  now  ye  should  woik  like  a  tiger. 

And  at  it  baith  wallop  and  ca', 
Sae  lang's  ye  ha'e  youdith  and  vigour. 

And  weanies  and  debt  keep  awa'. 

Sae  swift  away  hame  to  your  haddin'; 

The  mair  fiile  ye  e'er  came  awa' 
Yl  maunna  be  ilkaday  gaddhi'. 

Nor  gang  sae  irtdte-flnger'd  and  braw ; 
For  now  wi'  a  neebor  yeTe  yokit. 

And  wi'  him  should  «*«mnu  draw; 
Or  else  ye  deserve  to  be  knocUt— 

So  that**  an  answer  fbr  a'. 

Young  hickie  thus  bnd  hersell  mither'd. 

And  wish'd  she  had  ne'er  come  awa'; 
At  length  wi'hersdl  she  oonsider'd. 

That  hamewaid  twas  better  to  draw. 
And  e'en  tak*  a  chance  o'  the  landin'. 

However  that  matters  might  &': 
Folk  maunna  on  fteits  aye  be  standin', 

That**  wooed,  and  married,  and  a'. 


[This  humorous  ditty,  to  the  tune  of  "  Woo'd 
and  married  and  a',**  was  composed  about  the  year 
1836  or  18SI7  by  a  young  probationer  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  a  native  of  Ayrshire,  who  is  now  set- 
tled as  mSnister  of  a  parish  in  Aberdeenshire.] 

Ova  Giny  was  now  thlr^-dx. 
Though  some  rather  mair  did  Iter  ca'. 

And  ane  quite  sae  auld  to  get  married. 
Has  little  <»  nae  chance  ava. 

And  Giny,  aft  tUnking  on  this, 

'  Lang  sii^frae  her  bosom  wad  draw; 

Oh,  is  it  not  awfli'  to  think 
I  may  not  be  married  aval 
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Ko  to  Iw  married  ava. 

No  to  be  suuried  ava; 
Oh,  ia  it  not  awfti'  to  thlnlc, 

I  may  not  be  married  ava! 

For  illBa  joung  laa  that  can  brag 

Of  her  ha'dng  a  lover  or  twa, 
'Will  haad  oat  her  finger  and  eay. 

That  bodjr  hai  got  nane  ava. 
And  then  when  thej  a'  get  married. 

Their  hnsband*  will  let  them  gang  braw, 
Wliile  thejr  langh  ataald  maidi  like  mysell, 

For  no  getting  ony  ava. 
No  to  be  mairled,  5eo. 

Some  wives  that  are  wasters  o'  men. 

Wear  done  naething  less  than  their  twa; 
Bat  this  I  wad  hand  as  a  crime. 

That  ooght  to  be  punished  by  law. 
For  are  thej  no  mnidde  to  Uame, 

When  thus  to  themsells  they  tak'  a'  ? 
Ne'er  *ii<»«irt"g  o*  mony  an  aold  maid. 

That's  no  to  be  married  ava. 
No  to  be  married,  &c. 

But  as  Ibr  the  men  that  get  wives— 

E'^en  thoogh  it  were  some  ayont  twa, 
1  Ihink  they  should  aye  be  respeekit 

For  helping  sae  mony  awa'. 
Bat  as  fbr  the  aold  bachlor  bodies. 

Their  necks  every  ane  I  coald  thraw. 
For  what  is  the  nse  of  their  Uves, 

Gin  no  to  be  married  ava  ? 
No  to  be  married,  &o. 


Oh,  gin  I  could  get  but  a  husband. 

E'en  though  he  were  never  sae  sma'. 
Just  gl'e  me  a  husband,  I'D  tak'  hfan, 

Thou^  scarce  like  a  mannle  ava. 
Come  soutor,  come  tailOT,  come  tinkler. 

Oh  come  ony  ane  o'  ye  a' ! 
Come  gl'e  me  a  bode  e'er  sae  little, 

111  tah'  it  and  never  sae  na'. 
No  to  be  married,  &o. 

Come  deaf,  or  come  dumb,  or  come  cripple, 

Wi'  ae  kg,  or  nae  legs  ava. 
Or  eome  ye  wi'  aa  6*0,  or  nae  e'e, 

101  tak*  ye  as  ready's  wl'  twa. 
Come  young,  or  come  anld,  or  come  doited. 

Oh  come  and  just  tak*  me  awa'; 
Far  better  be  married  to  something. 

Than  no  to  be  married  ava. 
No  to  be  married,  &e. 


Now,  bds,  if  there^  ony  amang  ye. 

Wad  like  Just  upon  me  to  ca*. 
Yell  And  me  no  iQ  to  be  courted. 

For  shyness  I  ha'e  thrown't  awa'. 
And  if  ye  should  want  a  bit  wifle. 

Ye  ken  to  what  quarter  to  draw ; 
And  e'en  should  we  no  mak'  a  l)arg^, 

Ye'U  at  least  get  a  kisrie  or  twa. 
No  to  be  married.  See. 


[Tnu  was  <me  of  the  earliest  songs  which  James 
Hooo  composed.  It  was  written  about  the  year 
1808,  to  the  tunt  of  "Woo'd  and  married  and  a'," 
and  was  long  very  popobtf.  "I  once  heard  the 
song,"  says  tiie author,  "sung  in  the  theatre  at 
Lancaster,  when  the  singer  substituted  the  fol*  , 
lowing  lines  of  his  own  for  the  last  verse  :— 

'  For  Jock  Bull  he  is  good  in  a  hurry. 

An*  Sawney  is  steel  to  the  bane,  ! 

An'  wee  David  Welsh  is  a  wlddy. 

An*  Paddy  win  hurkle  to  nane ; 
ThqrH  a'  prove  baith  sturdy  and  loyal. 

Come  dangers  around  them  what  may,        ' 
An'  I,  their  gude-brtther,  Maodonald, 

Shall  ne'er  be  the  last  in  the  fray!'  ice. 

It  took  exceedingly  well,  and  was  three  times 
enoored,  and  there  was  I  sitting  in  the  gallery, 
iqpplan^ng  as  much  as  any  body.  My  vanity 
prompted  me  to  tell  a  Jolly  Yoriuhire  manufkc- 
tttzer  that  ni^t  that  I  was  the  author  of  the 
song.  He  langhed  esoessivdy  at  my  assumption, 
and  told  the  landlady  that  he  took  me  for  a  half-  ; 
erased  Soots  pedlar."] 

My  name  it  is  Donald  Maodonald—  * 

I  live  in  the  Highlands  sae  grand ;  i 

I've  Ibllow'd  my  banner,  and  will  do, 

Wherew  my  Maker  has  bmd. 
When  ranldt  amang  the  blue  bonnets, 

Nae  danger  ean  fear  me  ava; 
1  ken  that  my  brethren  around  me 
Are  either  to  conquer  or  Ik'.  i 

Brogue*,  and  brochan,  and  a',  ' 

Broehan,  and  brogues,  and  a';  • 

And  is  na  the  kddle  weel  aff 
Whahasbrogu«B,andbrDchan,ando'-    ; 
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Short  qme  we  vnsn  wonderfki'  canty. 
Our  firiends  and  oar  ooontry  to  lee 
But  rinoe  the  proad  Ckmsol's  grown  vaontie. 

Well  meet  hfan  by  land  or  by  eea. 
Wherever  a  dan  is  didogral. 

Wherever  oar  Ung  has  a  foe, 
UeH  qoickly  see  Donald  liaodonald, 
Wi*  his  Highlanders  a'  in  a  row. 
Gons,  and  pistols,  and  a'. 

Pistols,  and  guns,  and  a' ; 
He'd  qoickly  see  Donald  Maodonald, 
Wl*  guns,  and  pistols,  and  a*. 


What  though  we  befr«endit  young 

To  tell  it  I  dlnna  think  shame; 

Puirlad!  he  cam' to  us  bat  barely. 

And  xeokon'd  our  mountains  his  ham 
It's  true  that  our  reason  forbade  as, 

Bot  tenderness  ouried  the  day; 
Had  Gtoordie  come  mendless  amang  us, 
Wi'  him  we  had  a'  gaoe  away. 
Sword,  and  buckler,  and  a'. 

Buckler,  and  sword,  and  a' ; 
For  George  we'll  enooanter  the  dev 
Wi'  sword,  and  ttookler,  and  a'. 


Jlnd  O  I  wad  eagerly  press  him 

The  keys  C  the  East  to  retain : 
For  should  he  gi"*  np  the  possession. 

We'll  soon  ha'e  to  force  them  again : 
Than  yield  up  an  inch  wi'  dishonour, 
Thoo^  It  were  my  flnlshin*  blow. 
He  aye  may  depend  on  Macdonald, 
Wi' his  Hlgblandmen  aU  in  a  row. 
Knees,  and  elbows,  and  a'. 

Elbows,  and  knees,  and  a'; 

Ijepend  upon  Donald  Macdonald, 

His  knees,  and  elbows,  and  a'. 


If  Bonaparte  land  at  Fort* William, 

Auld  Europe  nae  langer  shall  grane; 
I  laugh  when  I  think  how  we'll  gaU  him 

Wi'  bullet,  wi'  steel,  and  wl'  stane: 
Wi'  Toeka  C  the  Nevis  and  Gamy 

Wem  rattle  him  aff  frae  our  shoro. 
Or  lull  him  asieep  in  a  oalmie, 

And  ring  him  Loehabtr  ae  monl 
Stanes,  and  ballets,  and  a'. 


The  Gordon  is  gude  in  a  hurry; 

And  Campbell  is  sted  to  the  bane , 
And  Grant,  and  Macfcensie,  and  Murray, 

And  Osmeron,  win  hurkle  to  nane; 
The  Stuart  is  sturdy  and  wannel; 

And  sae  is  Madeod  and  Mackay; 
And  I,  their  gude-biither,  Macdonald, 
SaU  never  be  last  in  the  fhiy. 
Brogues,  and  broehan,  and  a*, 

Broohan,  and  brogues,  and  a'; 
And  np  wi'  the  bonnie  blue  bonnet. 
The  kilt,  a 


^un^ee. 


We'U  finish  the  C 

Wl*  staasv,  and  bnUets,  and  a 


^ 


[WaiTTBf  by  Thomas  Smibbbt  to  the  old  set 
of  the  air  of  "Dundee,"  as  found  in  the  Skene  . 
MS.] 

Fabb  thee  wed,  thou  bonnie  river,  & ' 

Bowin'  by  my  ain  Dundee;  ' 

Aft  in  days  gane  by  f(W  ever, 

Tboa  hast  borne  my  love  and  me.  ;' 

Thou  hast  beard,  in  days  departed,  i 

Vows  ttiat  nane  ooald  hear  bat  theet 
Now  thoa  seeit  me  broken-hearted— 

Tay,  adieol  adieu,  Dundee ! 

On  thy  waves  a  light  is  fkin',  ;' ,. 

Baddy  as  the  torn  in  June; 
Some  may  trow  it  is  the  davrin' 

Glinting  frae  the  Uft  abune: 
But  I  ken  thoa'rt  only  blushing  ^ ' 

That  a  maid  so  Ihlse  oould  be ! 
Like  thy  springs  my  tears  are  gashing-'         { 

Tay,adieaiadtoa,I>nndeeI  ^ 


[BoBSBT  Whitb  of  Newcastle.— Here  printrd 
for  the  first  time.] 

Thb  breath  o*  spring  is  grateftt'. 

As  mSd  it  sweeps  alaag, 
Awankenlng  bod  an'  Uoasom 

The  broomy  bnes  amang; 
And  wafting  notes  o*  gladnws 

Fm  Oka  bower  and  tne ; 
Yet  the  bonnie  Bedesdals  lassie 

Issweetarstmtomel 
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How  bright  li  • 

Wh«n,  ■nlUn*  Ihr  an'  naar. 
The  wildest  qwto  o'  nature 

Thdr  gayeit  Uvery  wear: 
AoA  yeDofw-eaps,  an'  daisiee 

Are  qnread  on  Ilka  lea ; 
But  the  bonnie  Bedeidale  laMie 

Malr  chaxinfaig  is  to  me. 

O !  sweet  is  mellow  autumn! 

When,  wide  owre  a'  the  plain. 
Blow  wares  in  rastlln'  motion 

The  heavy-headed  grain; 
Orlntf 


\ 


Tet  the  bonnie  Bedesdale  la»de 
Isdeanrlkrtomel 

As  heaven  Itsd',  her  bosom 

Is  free  o*  fraud  or  gvUe ; 
What  hope  o*  fliture  pleasure 

Is  centred  in  her  smile ! 
I  wadna  lose  fiir  kingdoms 

The  love-glanoe  o*  her  0*0  ;— 
O!  the  bonnie  Redesdale  kssie 

Is  life  and  a' tome! 


#  3}^anle» 


[Com rosso  bj  the  ErrafOK  SHBrasan,  to  the 

.%  tone  ci  "  Blue  Bonnets  over  tha  Border."    He 

himsdfsajrs,  it  was  '*the  most  popular  lore  song 

be  ever  wrote,"  but  we  think  he  is  here  mis- 

,  taken.] 

'  ■      0 1 M T  lassie,  oar  Joy  to  complete  agtdn. 

Meet  me  again  in  tiM  gloamln',  my  dearie; 
Low  down  i'  the  deO  let  us  meet  again, 
O !  Jeanle,  then's  naething  to  fear  ye. 
'^^      Come  when  the  iMe  bat  flits  silent  an  eerie; 
Omne  when  the  pale  feoe  o*  nature  looks  weaiy. 
Lore  be  thy  sure  defenoe, 
^  Beauty  and  innooano»— 

0!  Jeanie,  there's  naethlng  to  itear  ye. 
\ 
,  /     Sweetly  blows  the  haw  and  the  rowan-tree, 
pl^         Wnd  roses  speok  our  thioketsaebreerie; 

Stm,  stai  wm  our  bed  In  the  greenwood  be— 
*i',         O!  Jeanie,  there's  naethlng  to  fear  yet  ; 


1  ^Note  when  the  blaokblid  o*  dnglng  grows  weary, 
LUt  when  the  beetle  bet's  bi«le  oomes  nsar  ye: 
Then  come  with  Adry  haste. 
Light  foot  and  beating  breast— 
O !  Jeanie,  there's  naethlng  to  fear  ye. 

Far,  fer  win  the  bogle  an'  brownie  be; 

Beauty  an'  truth,  they  dauma  oome  near  it. 
Kind  love  is  the  tie  of  our  unity; 

A'  maun  love  It,  and  a'  maun  revere  it. 
Love  mak*s  the  sang  o*  the  woodland  sae  cheerie; 
Love  gars  a'  nature  look  bonnie  that's  nsar  ye; 
Love  mak's  the  rose  sae  tweet, 
OowsUp  an' violet— 
O !  Jeanie,  there's  naething  to  fear  ye. 


"^"^t  S]&epi)eil5'^  Song* 

[Wairraii  by  Joakna  Baillib,  and  printed, 
though  probaMy  not  tat  the  first  time,  in  the 
Harp  of  CaledoiUa,  voL  II.  published  at  Glasgow 
in  1818.] 

Tkb  gowan  glitters  on  the  sward. 

The  lavrock  's  in  the  sky. 
And  OoDey  on  my  ^ald  keeps  ward, 

And  time  is  pasdng  bye. 
Oh,  nol  sad  an'  slowl 

I  hear  nae  vreloome  sound ; 
The  shadow  of  our  trystin'  bush. 

It  wears  sae  slowly  round ! 

My  sheep-beO  tinkles  frae  the  west. 

My  lambs  are  bleating  near. 
Bat  stiU  the  sound  that  I  lo'e  best, 

Alack!  loannahear. 
Oh,  no  lead  an' slow! 

The  shadow  lingers  still; 
And  like  a  lanely  ghaist  I  stand, 

And  croon  upon  the  hllL 

I  bear  below  the  water  roar. 

The  mill  wi'  daokin'  din ; 
And  Lucky  scolding  ftae  her  door. 

To  bring  the  baimies  in. 
Oh,  no !  sad  an'  slow ! 

These  are  nae  sounds  for  me ; 
The  shadow  of  our  trystin'  bush, 

It  creeps  sae  drearily. 


■^>:^4x?- 
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I  ooft  yestreen  frae  chapman  Tant, 

A  snood  of  bonnie  bhie. 
And  promisedy  when  onr  tijrtin'  cain% 

To  tie  it  nmnd  her  brow. 
Oh,  nol  sad  an'  slow! 

The  time  It  winna  pass; 
The  shadow  of  that  weaij  thorn 

Is  tether'd  on  the  grass. 

O  now  I  see  her  on  the  way. 

She's  past  the  witches'  lonowe ; 
She's  elimbin'  up  the  brownie's  brae— 

My  heart  is  in  a  lowe. 
Oh, no!  'tis na so! 

'TIS  glamnrie  I  ha'e  seen ; 
1'he  shadow  of  that  hawthorn  btuh 

Will  more  nae  mair  tin  e'en. 

My  book  o'  grace  111  try  to  read, 

Thoagh  oonn'd  wi'  Uttie  skill ; 
When  Colley  barks  III  raise  my  bead, " 

And  find  her  on  the  bin. 
Oh,  no !  sad  an'  stow ! 

The  time  wtU  ne'er  be  gane ; 
The  shadow  of  the  trystin'  bash 

Is  flx'd  I^  ony  stane. 


{  [This  deeply  pathetic  song  was  ooqipofled  by 
William  Laidlaw,  tat  many  years  tha  steward 
and  trusted  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  Itissong 

,  to  the  tone  of  "  Paddy  O'Baflferty."] 

TwAs  when  the  wan  leaf  frae  the  btifc  tree  was 
ikln, 
]     And  Martinmas  dowle  had  wonnd  up  the  year. 
That  Lucy  row*d  np  her  wee  Idst  wi*  her  a'  int. 
And  left  her  anld  maister  and  neeboorssaa  dear : 
'  For  Lucy  had  serred  In  the  glen  a' the  simmer; 
She  cani'  there  adore  the  flower  bloomed  on  the 
peaj 
An  orphan  was  die,  and  they  had  been  kind  tm  her. 
Sure  that  was  the  thing  brooht  the  tear  to  bere'e. 


She  gaed  by  the  stable  where  Jamie  was  staanin'; 

Bleht  sair  was  his  kind  heart,  the  flittin' to  see : 
Fare  ye  wed,  Lucy !  quo'  Jamie,  and  ran  In; 

The  gatherin' tears  trickled  fiMt  frae  his  Ca. 
Asdown  tha  bQm<side  she  gaed  slow  wi'  fheflittin'. 

Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy!  was  Oka  bird's  sang; 
»M  heard  the  craw  saylnt,  hi^  on  the  tree  sittin'. 

And  roUn  was  ehiri^t  the  brown  leaves  amang.  m 


Oh,  what  1st  that  pits  my  pulr heart  in  a  flutter? 

And  what  gars  the  tears  oome  sae  Ikst  to  my  e'e  ? 
If  I  wMna  ettled  to  be  ony  better. 

Then  what  gars  me  wish  ony  better  to  be  ? 
I'm  Just  like  a  lammie  that  loses  its  mither ; 

Nae  mlther  or  friend  tha  pair  lammie  can  see; 
I  fear  I  ha'e  tint  my  poir  heart  atbegither, 

Kae  wonder  the  tears  fk'  saa  ihst  frae  my  e'e. 

Wi' the  rest  o*  my  daes  I  ha'e  row'd  np  the  ribbon. 

The  bonnie  blue  ribbon  that  Jamie  ga'e  me; 
Testreen,  when  he  ga'e  met,  and  saw  I  was 
sabUn', 
im  nerer  forget  the  wae  blink  o*  his  e'e. 
Thoagh  now  he  said  naething  but  Fare  ye  weel, 
Luqr! 
It  made  me  I  neither  eould  speak,  hear,  nor  see : 
He  could  nae  say  mair  but  Just,  Fare  ye  weel, 
Lucy! 
Tet  that  I  will  nUnd  tiU  the  day  that  I  dee. 

The  lamb  likes  the  gowan  wi'  dew  when  itsdroukit; 

The  bare  likeathebrake  and  the  braird  on  the  lea: 
But  Lucy  likes  Jamie,— «be  tum'd  and  die  kxddt. 

She  thocht  the  dear  place  die  wad  never  mair 

see.  Dess! 

Ah,  wed  may  young  Jamie  gang  dowie  and  dieer- 

And  wed  may  he  greet  oa  the  bank  o' the  bom  I 
For  bonnie  sweet  Lucy,  sae  gentle  and  peerless. 

Lies  oanld  in  her  graTe,  and  wiU  never  return ! 


Captain  SSle^iDetburn* 

[This  diverting  ditty  was  at  one  time  very  ^^ 

popular  among  the  oountry  people  of  Seotlaiid.  ** 

It  can  be  traced  no  flurtiier  back  than  to  the  f^ 

"New  British  Songster,"  a  coUeetion  puUisbed  \ 
at  Falkirk  in  178S.] 

Tbb  Laird  of  Rodin's  dao^ter  ^ 

Walked  throo^  the  wood  her  lane;  ^ 

And  by  cam'  Oaptaln  Wedderbnra, 

A  servant  to  the  kin% 
He  said  unto  his  serving  man,  «it' 

"  Weret  not  against  the  Uw, 
I  wad  tak*  her  to  my  aintied. 

And  lay  her  ndst  the  wa'." 


"I  am  walking  hers alane,"  die  sayt, 
"Amaag  my  flither'a  tarees; 

And  you  must  let  me  walk  alane. 
Kind  dr,  now,  if  you  please: 


I. 


\ 
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The  •uppe*  bell  it  win  be  rang. 

And  rn  be  mi«ed  awa'  ; 
Sae  I  wfama  lie  In  your  bed, 

Eltber  at  stodc  or  waV 

He  nya,  "My  pretty  lady, 

I  i»ay,  lend  me  your  hand. 
And  ye'll  ha'e  dnmu  and  tnunpett 

Always  at  your  oonunand ; 
And  flf^  men  to  gnard  yon  with, 

That  wdl  their  iwoxde  can  draw ; 
Sae  we'ee  baith  tte  in  ae  bed. 

And  yete  lie  neiet  the  wa'." 

'*  Hand  awa'  toe  me,"  she  said, 

"Azkd  pzay  let  gae  my  hand : 
The  sapper  bell  it  wffl  be  rang, 

I  can  nae  langer  stand ; 
My  Ihther  he  win  angiy  be. 

Gin  I  be  missed  awa' i 
Bae  101  nae  lie  in  year  bed. 

Either  at  stock  or  wa'." 

Then  said  the  pretty  lady, 

"  I  pray  teU  me  yoor  name  ?" 
«  Hy  name  is  Captain- Wedderbum, 

A  serrant  to.  the  Ung. 
Thou^  thy  ikther  and  his  men  were  here, 

O'  them  I'd  have  naa  awe; 
But  wad  tak*  yoa  to  my  ain  bed. 

And  lay  yoa  neist  the  wa'." 

Ue  lichtit  aff  his  mUk-whlte  steed. 

And  set  this  lady  on ; 
And,  a'  the  way  he  walked  on  fbot. 

He  held  her  by  the  hand. 
He  held  her  by  the  middle  Jimp, 

Fot  fear  that  she  shoald  fit'. 
To  tak' h«  to  his  ain  bed. 

And  lay  her  neist  the  wa'. 

Be  took  her  to  his  lodgfaig-house ; 

His  landlady  looked  ben; 
Bays,  "Moiv  a  pretty  lady 

In  Edinbrncb  I've  seen ; 
But  sic  a  lovely  ISuie  as  thine 

In  it  I  never  saw, 
Gae  mak'  her  down  a  jlown-bed. 

And  lay  her  at  the  wa'." 

**  O  hand  away  frae  me,"  she  says ; 

"I  pray  you  let  mo  be; 
I  winna  gang  to  your  bed, 

rai  ye  dress  me  dishes  three : 


'Ml 
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Pishes  three  ye  maun  dress  me. 

Gin  I  should  eat  them  a'. 
Afore  that  I  Ue  fai  your  bed. 

Either  at  stock  or  wa' 

It's  ye  maun  get  to  my  supper  ^ 

A  cherry  without  a  stane ; 
And  ye  maan  get  to  my  supper  t 

A  chicken  without  a  bene ; 
And  ye  maun  get  to  my  supper 

A  bird  without  a  ga'; 
Or  I  winna  lie  in  your  bed. 

Either  at  stock  or  wa'." 

"  It's  when  the  cheny  is  in  the  blame, 

I'm  sure  it  has  nae  stane; 
And  when  the  chicken's  in  the  egg, 

I  wat  it  has  nae  bane ; 
And,  sin'  the  flood  o'  Koah, 

The  doo  she  had  nae  ga' ; 
Sae  we'U  baith  Ue  in  ae  bed. 

And  ye'se  Ue  neist  the  wa'." 

"  O  baud  your  tongue,  young  man,"  she  says,  - 

"  Nor  that  gate  me  perplex ;  \ 

For  ye  maun  teU  me  questions  yet. 

And  that  is  questions  six 
Questions  six  ye'U  teU  to  me. 

And  that  is  three  times  twa, 
Aftee  I  Ue  in  your  bed. 

Either  at  stock  or  wa*. 

What's  greener  than  the  greenest  grass  ? 

What's  hkher  than  the  trees? 
What's  waur  nor  an  iU  wtnnan's  wish  ? 

What's  deeper  than  the  seas? 
What  bird  sings  first?  and  whereupon 

First  doth  the  dew  down  &' ? 
Te  saU  teU  afore  I  lay  me  doon. 

Either  at  stock  or  wa'." 

"Yergris  is  greener  than  the  grass;  . 

Heaven's  hicher  than  the  trees ; 
The  den's  wanr  nor  a  woman's  wish ; 

HeU's  deeper  than  the  seas ; 
The  code  crows  first;  on  cedar  top  ^ 

The  dew  down  first  doth  ik' : 
8ae  we'U  baith  Ue  in  ae  bed. 

And  ye'se  Ue  neist  the  wa'." 

«  0  baud  your  tongue,  young  man,"  she  bnyc 

"And  gi'e  your  fleechin'  ower ; 
Unless  ye  find  me  ferliee. 

And  that  is  finrUes  four,  ^ 
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Ferlies  four  ye  raaun  find  me. 

And  that  is  twa  and  twa; 
Or  I'll  never  Ue  In  yoor  bed. 

Either  at  itock  or  wa*. 

It's  ye  maun  get  to  me  a  plum 

That  in  December  grew; 
And  ye  maun  get  a  dlk  mantel. 

That  waft  waa  ne'er  ea'd  through; 
A  spaiToWa  horn ;  a  prleit  unborn. 

This  night  to  join  us  twa; 
Or  I'll  nae  He  in  your  bed. 

Either  at  stock  or  wa'." 

"  My  fkther  he  has  winter  firuit. 

That  in  December  grew ; 
My  mother  has  an  Indian  gown. 

That  waft  was  ne'er  ca'd  through ; 
A  sparrows  horn  Is  quickly  found ,' 

There's  ane  on  ereiy  daw. 
And  twa  upon  the  neb  o'  him ; 

And  ye  shall  get  them  a'. 

The  priest,  he's  standing  at  the  door, 

Just  ready  to  come  in; 
Nae  man  can  say  that  he  was  bom, 

Nae  man,  unless  he  sin; 
A  wild  boar  tote  his  mother's  side. 

He  onto*  it  did  fit'; 
Sm  weni  baith  lie  in  ae  bed. 

And  yell  lie  neist  the  wa'." 

Little  kenned  Glrxie  Sinclair, 

That  morning  when  she  raie. 
That  this  wad  be  the  hindermost 

O'  a'  her  maiden  days. 
But  now  there's  no  within  the  realm, 

Ithiuk,ablythertwa; 
And  they  baith  Ue  bi  ae  bed, 

And  she  lies  neist  the  wa'. 


.  ["This,"  says  Bums,  **is  perhaps  the  flist 
bottle-song  that  ever  was  composed."  It  appears 
in  Ramsay's  Tea-Table  Miscellany,  where  it  is 
marked  as  an  old  song.] 

Whbt  I  ha'e  a  sazpenoe  under  my  thoom. 

Then  I  get  credit  in  ilka  toon; 
•  But,  aye  when  I'm  puir  they  bid  me  gang  by ; 
.   Oh,  poverty  parts  gndeoompanyl 


Todlin'  hame,  todlin'  hame, 
Couldna  my  loove  oome  todlin'  hame. 

Fair  Ik'  the  gudewUb,  and  send  her  gude  sale 
She  gi'es  us  white  bannocks  to  relish  her  ale . 
Syne,  if  that  her  tippeny  chance  to  be  sma'. 
We  tak'  a  gude  scour  ot,  and  cat  awa'. 
Todlin'  hame,  todlin'  hame. 
As  round  as  a  neep  oome  todlin'  hame. 

My  Ummer  and  I  lay  down  to  sleep, 

VfV  twa  pint-stoups  at  our  bed's  feet ; 

And  aye  when  we  waken'd  we  drank  them  diy:- 

What  think  ye  o'  my  wee  Mmmer  and  I  ? 

Todlin'  butt,  and  todlin'  ben, 

Bae  round  as  my  loore  comes  todlin'  hame. 

Leese  me  on  liquor,  my  todlin'  dow, 

Ye're  aye  sae  gude-humour'd  when  weetin'  your 

mon'l 
When  sober  sae  sour,  yeni  fecht  wi' a  flee. 
That  tis  a  Uythe  nicht  to  the  bahrns  and  me. 

When  todlin'  hame,  todlin  hame. 

When,  round  as  a  neep,  ye  come  todlin  hame. 


[WaiTTwr   by  Joarva  BATi.i.t«  for  Qeorge 
Thomson's  collection— Inserted  hy  permissioii.] 

Wbbn  white  was  my  o'orlay  as  fbem  o'  the  Ilnn, 
And  dller  was  cUnldn'  my  pouches  within ; 
When  my  lambkins  were  bleating  on  meadow 

and  brae; 
As  I  gaed  to  my  love  in  new  ektedhig  sae  gay. 

Kind  was  she,  and  my  friends  were  free 

But  poverty  parts  gude  companie. 

How  swift  pasi'd  the  minutes  and  hours  of  delight  t 
The  piper  play*d  cheerly,  the  cmsie  bnm'd  bright ; 
And  linicd  in  my  hand  was  the  maiden  sae  dear. 
As  she  footed  the  floor  in  her  holiday  gear. 

Woe  is  me,  and  can  it  then  be. 

That  poverty  parts  sic  companie! 

We  met  at  the  fldr,  we  met  at  the  kirk. 

We  met  in  the  sunshine,  and  met  in  the  miik ; 

And  the  sounds  of  her  voice,  and  the  blinks  of 

hereen, 
Ttie  oheering  and  life  of  my  bosom  have  been. 

Leaves  ftae  the  tree  at  Martinmas  flee; 
.    And  poverty  parts  sweet  companie. 
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•  ^i  At  bridal  and  influv  ITS  bnuied  me  wi'i»rid«; 

.  '.  TtMfrrM«Iha'ewon,andald«o'tlMliride; 

y  And  load  iraa  the  Unghter  gagr  fellowi  amoDft 

When  I  ntter'd  my  banter  and  choTui'd  mjr  long. 
/       Dowietodzeeaxejeetingandglee, 
When  poTer^  parts  gude  oompenla. 

..-*  Wherefcr I gaed the Mythe la«ea smiled aweet, 
«'    And  mitiien  and  anntlea  wen  mahr  than  disereet. 
While  kebbw^  and  Udcer  were  set  <m  the  board  ; 
''. .     Bat  now  thej  pass  h]r  me,  and  nerer  a  word. 
^'      So  let  It  be,  for  the  worldly  and  sUe 
Wl'  poverty  keep  i 


^So  sang  honest  John,  as  he  qdlnter'd  a  staae, 
xm  twa  balms  wi' his  breakftit  cam' todUn' their 

bme; 
They  earn'  todlln'  their  huie,  aims  round  ither  so 

lUn, 
And  the  twa  bits  o'  totamsoam'  todlln'  their  lane. 
Th^  earn'  todlln'  thdr  lane,  arms  round  Ither  so 


^!)e  ^otum^* 


'    )      [Wnimir  and  sang  to  the  tone  of  "Todlln* 

,  Hame,**  bf  Amobxbxld  Cocksahb,  a  well>known 

*  eccentrle  character  In  CHaagow,  •mhn  died  a  fcw 

■  *  yean  baek.   The  song  la  sappoaed  to  be  tha  ditty 

'  of  %  road-mender,  and  honest  J<dm*B  antipathy 

,    to  steam-boala  mi^  be  aooonnted  for  frotn  the 

Ihet,  that  when  they  were  introdneed  on  the 

.]  Clyde,  many  of  the  roads  to  the  western  eoast 

'  became  desvtad,  and  the  toad-maker's  anMation, 

-<      of  eoaiee,eitber  altogether  or  partially  dispensed 

.^  withintheeeloeaUtles.] 

,  Coimrm  wi' Maggie,  how  biytbe  ha'e  I  been. 
This  seventeen  towmonds  we're  met  aye  at  e'en; 
•  ',  Thouj^  whDea  we  fit' oat,  yet  we  quickly  agree, 
''       A  kiss  turns  the  dUteenoetween  Maggie  and  me. 
•r  ^  Thoo^  steam-boats  are  against  us  we  mannna 

.  ,  complain, 

'^       For  our  twa  bits  o'  totoms  are  todUn'  their  lane. 

'  Nae  billa  I've  to  pay,  nor  nae  heart-racking  Q^, 
'     ,  Battocafarne7apstanes,attheiddeofthedyke; 
^  ^  I'm  pleased  to  see  them  break,  and  the  Yivid 
,  1  spaiksfly, 

'.     Bat  ^oom  at  the  steam-boats  as  they're  paving  by. 

But  tho^  they're  against  me  I  mannna  eomiriain, 

^  For  my  twa  bits  o' totoms  are  todlln' their  hme. 

V    '  So  I'D  sing  "Oaptafai61en,''wi' a  heart  ftt'o*  glee, 

O  And  be  Join'd  17  the  mavis  that  sings  on  yon  tree; 

'\-*.  ItwarUessaeeweet,makasmyhammerstandstQl, 

f    ^  A'Joinlnthetone,e'entheweewnnplingriIL 

* '  Steam-boats  may  aflSkt  me,  but  I'll  ne'er  oom- 

phJn. 

'j^  Tot  my  twa  bits  o*  totoms  are  todlln'  their  lane,  i 


7^^m 


And  the  twa  bits  o' totnms  « 


ftodUn' their  kne. 


"  Hey,  daddy  dear,  here's  year  parritdi  qfoite  het, 
Mam  atnxtk  Jock  wi'  the  spurtle  for  scarting  the 

pat," 
"Whisht)  baimie,"  says  he,  and  his  bonnet  he 

raised, 
Look'd  iq>  to  the  dqr,  vriiile  the  Giver  he  praised : 
Leavea  a  soup  to  the  dog,  hands  the  oog  back 

•Sithi, 
And  the  twa  bits  o' totoms  gaed  todlln' hame. 

The  sun  it  looks  blythe,  o'er  Goirllok  sae  hie, 
111  meet  my  ain  wifo,  wi'  the  smile  in  her  Ce; 
She'll  ha'e  Jean  at  her  fit,  and  Tarn  in  her  lap. 
And  she'U  toddle  to  meet  me,  irtien  I'm  at  the 

sh4[>. 
OoOlelB  baric  weloomes  me  to  a  dean  hearth  stane. 
Where  my  twa  hits  o*  tirtams  gang  todlln  their 


[A  moDtrcnoir  of  Dr.  AixxXKOtM  Gbddu. 
The  Lewis  Gordon  alluded  to  was  third  son  to  the 
dukeof6<mlon.  He  declared  for  prince  Charies  on 
the  rising  In  1745,  and  was  afterwards  attainted, 
but  esoi^ed  to  France,  where  he  died  in  17M.J 

O  ssHn  Lewie  Gordon  hame. 
And  the  lad  I  dauma  name ; 
Though  his  back  be  at  the  wa', 
Here'^  to  him  that's  fkr  awa'  1 

Ochoo,  my  Highlandman ! 

O  my  bonnle  Highlandman ! 

Wed  would  I  my  true  love  ken, 

^ywftifff  ten  thousand  Highlandman* 

O !  to  see  his  tartan  trews, 
Bonnet  blue,  and  laigh-hed'd  shoes, 
Philabeg  aboon  his  knee  1 
That's  the  lad  that  I'U  (cang  wl . 
Oohon,  Ita 
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Thb  lovdy  youth  of  whom  I  sing, 
Ii  fitted  for  to  be  a  king; 
On  his  breait  he  weanaitar: 
Too'd  tak'  him  fbr  the  god  <rf  war. 
Ochon, 6k. 

O !  to  see  this  princely  one 
Seated  on  a  royal  throne ! 
Disasters  a'  would  dis^tpear ; 
Then  begins  the  Jnb'lee  year. 
Ochcm,  &C. 


[WaiTTBw  by  ALszAKDn  Wxlsok  of  Paisley, 
the  great  American  omithok)gist.  Mudo  arranged 
'by  J.  Boberston.] 

I)AKX  lowers  the  night  o'er  the  wide  stocmy  main. 
Till  mild  roqr  morning  rise  cheerftil  again; 
Alasl  mom  returns  to  rerisit  the  shore; 
But  Oonnd  returns  to  his  Flota  no  more. 

For  see,  on  yon  mountidn,  the  dark  dond  of  death. 
O'er  Ominel's  kme  cottage,  Ues  low  on  the  heatli ; 
While  bloody  and  pale,  on  a  &tf  distant  shore. 
He  lies  to  return  to  his  Flora  no  more. 

Ye  light  fleeting  spirits  that  glide  o'er  the  steep,  ) 
O  would  you  but  waft  me  aeross  the  wild  deep! 
There  CBadess  I'd  mix  fai  the  battle's  k>ud  roar, 
I'd  die  with  my  Gonnel,  and  leave  him  no  moxe. 


[Soita  In  Sir  Waltbb  Scott's  poem  of"  Bokeby."] 

Ai.ixM'A.'-'Dxia  has  no  fiiggot  (br  burning, 
AUenHMlale  has  no  fiurow  for  turning, 
Allen-a'dala  has  no  fleece  for  the  spinning; 
Yet  AUen-a-dale  has  red  gold  fbr  the  winning. 
Come  read  me  my  riddle,  come  hearken  my  tale. 
And  tell  me  the  craft  of  bokl  AUen-a-Dale. 

The  baron  of  BaTcnsworth  prances  in  pride. 
And  he  views  his  domains  upon  Arfcindale  side. 
The  mere  fbr  his  net,  and  the  Iamb  ftir  his  game, 
llie  diase  for  the  frild,and  thepaikfor  the  tame; 
Yet  the  fish  of  the  lake,  and  the  dear  of  the  vale. 
Are  less  (toe  to  lord  Dane  than  AHen-a>Dale. 


ADen-a-Dale  was  ne'er  bdted  a  knight, 

Tho'  his  spur  be  as  sharp,  and  his  blade  be  as  ; 

bright; 
ABen-a-Dale  is  no  baron  or  k»d. 
Yet  twenty  tall  yeomen  wOl  draw  at  his  word; 
And  the  best  of  our  nobles  his  bonnet  will  veil ; 
Who  at  Bereoross  on  Stanmore  meets  Allen-a-  . 

Pale. 

AlIen-a-Dale  to  his  wooing  is  come; 

The  mother  die  asked  of  his  househtdd  and  home;— 

"  Tho'  the  castle  of  Bichmond  stands  Ihir  on  the  ^ 

hill, 
Myhan,"  quoth  bold  Allen,  "shows  gallantersdil, ' 
■Tis  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  with  Its  crescent  so 

pale. 
And  with  aU  its  bright  spangles  l»  said  ADen-a- 

Sale. 

The  fltther  was  sted,  and  the  mother  was  stone. 
They  lifted  the  latch  and  bade  him  be  gone. 
But  loud  on  the  morrow  their  wail  and  their  cry — 
He  had  laughed  on  the  lais  with  his  bonnie  black , 
And  she  fled  to  the  finest  to  hear  a  love-tale,  [eye; 
And  the  youth  it  was  told  by  was  Allen-a-Dale. 


^,  0afD  ge  tge  laM. 


[WarrTBif  by  Bxcbakd  Btar.    Arranged  and 


1 

O,  SAW  ye  the  lass  wi'  the  bonnie  Uue  een  ?  * 

Her  smile  Is  the  sweetest  that  ever  was  seen. 
Her  chedc  like  the  roee  is,  but  flresher,  I  ween,— 
She's  the  loveliest  lasrie  that  trips  on  tita  green. 
The  home  of  my  love  is  below  in  the  valley. 
Where  wild  flowers  welcome  the  wandering  bee    •' 
But  the  sweetest  offlowers  In  that  spot  that  is  seen,  < 
Is  the  maid  that  I  fcve,  wi' the  bonnie  blue  een. 
O  saw  ye  the  lass,  &e. 

When  night  overshadows  her  cot  in  the  glen. 
She'll  steal  out  to  meet  her  loved  Donald  again;     .^ 
And  when  the  moon  shines  on  the  valley  so  green,  ^  ^' 
I'll  welcome  the  lais  wi' the  bonnie  blue  een.         ^ 
As  the  dove  that  has  wandered  away  from  his  e^ 

sweet  nest, 
Betnms  to  the  mate  his  fbnd  heart  loves  the  best,  *■ 
111  fly  fhmi  the  woild's  fUse  and  vanishing  scene,  F 
To  my  dear  one,  the  lass  wi' the  bonnie  Uae  een.  ,. 
0  saw  ye  the  lais,  &c. 
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[WxirrsK  to  an  old  Highland  itratluiiej,  called  Jobn  o'  Badenyon,  bj  the  Ber.  Joiw  Sjhiinbr.] 


/*  Whih  first  I  came  to  be  a  man,  of  twenty  yean,  or  so, 

«.>('  I  thooi^tmyadf  a  handaome  youth,  and  ftdn  the  woild  would  know; 

*  fi  In  best  attixe  I  itept  abroad,  with  (piTits  brisk  and  say; 

,  "^  ^  And  here,  and  there,  and  ereiy  where,  was  like  amom  in  May. 

V  *  Kooaie  I  had,  no  fear  of  want,  bat  rambled  op  and  down; 

t  Andfbrabeanlml^thaTepaas'dincoantxyorintown: 

^i  t  I  still  was  plwased  where'er  I  went;  and,  when  I  was  alone, 

•  I  tuned  my  pipe,  and  pleased  myself  wi' John  o*  Badenyon. 

''  Now  in  the  days  ofytrnthitalintaie,  a  mistress  I  most  find; 

^  For  lore,  they  say,  gives  one  an  air,  and  er'n  improtes  the  mind  . 

'1^  On  PhUlia  flair,  above  the  rest,  kind  Ibrtonefls'd  mine  eyes; 

■*T"r  Her  piercing  beanty  stnidc  my  heart  and  she  beoama  my  didoe. 

•  "^  ToCapid,  now,  with  hearty  prayer,  I  ofllBr'd  many  a  TOW, 
^"■•1  And  danced  and  sung,  and  slgh'd  and  swore,  as  other  lorers  do, 

'/  But  idien  at  last  I  breathed  my  flame,  I  ftnmd  her  otrid  as  stone— 

■''  ^  I  left  the  gM,  and  tuned  my  pipe  to  John  o"  Badsnyon. 

'/  When  lore  had  thus  my  heart  beguiled  with  fbolUi  hopes  and  vale 

V  To  friendship's  port  I  steer'd  my  course,  and  laogh'd  at  Iotos'  pair  t 

,,  A  fHend  I  got  l7  lucky  chance— twas  something  Uke  divine; 

/'  •  An  honest  firiend*s  a  pradous  gift,  and  such  a  gift  was  mine. 

-'  And  now,  whatever  may  betide,  a  happy  man  was  I, 

y    )  In  any  stmit  I  knew  to  whom  I  freely  mi|^t  apply. 

A  strait  soon  came ;  my  friend  I  tried— he  laogh'd,  and  spum'd  my  m( 
1  hied  me  home,  and  tuned  my  pipe  to  J<dm  t/  Badenyon. 

I  thought  I  should  be  wiser  next,  and  would  a  patriot  turn. 
Began  to  doat  on  Johnie  Wilkes,  and  ciy*d  up  parson  Hovne; 
Their  noUe  qiirit  I  admir'd,  and  praised  their  noble  seal. 
Who  had,  with  flaming  tongue  and  pen,  maintain 'd  the  public  wcnl 
y    ,  But,  e'er  a  month  or  two  had  pasrd,  I  fbund  myself  betray'd; 

r''  )  TwasSdf  and  Party,  after  all,  Ibr  all  the  stir  they  made. 

'J  At  last  I  saw  these  fkotious  knaves  insult  the  very  throne; 

,  ^  1  eursed  them  all,  and  tuned  my  pipe  to  John  o'  Badenyon. 

.4^-  What  next  to  do  I  mused  a  while,  still  hoidng  to  succeed; 

^    '  I  pitch*d  on  books  for  company,  and  giavdy  tried  to  read: 

/^/  I  bou^t  wad  borrowed  every  vdiere,  and  studied  ni^t  and  day, 

'*  '^  Nor  miss'd  what  dean  or  doctor  wrote,  that  happen'd  in  my  way. 

Philosophy  I  now  esteem^  the  ornament  of  youth, 
* '^  AndcaxdbUy,  through  many  a  page,  I  hunted  after  truth: 

^'.*  A  thousand  various  sdMimes  I  tried,  and  yet  was  pleased  vrtth  nonet 

I  threw  them  by,  and  tuned  my  pipe  to  John  o*  Badenyon. 


And  now,  ye  youngsters  everywhere,  who  wish  to  make  a  show. 
Take  heed  in  time,  nor  vainly  ht^e  tot  happiness  below; 
What  you  may  Ihncgr  pleasure  here  Is  but  an  empty  name; 
4nd  gMs,  and  fHends,  and  books  also,  jouH  find  thmn  all  the  s« 


vfefii^^^T.- 
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Then  be  ftdvlaed,  and  wuning  take  from  ladi  a  man  aa  me  i 
I'm  neltber  pope  nor  ciardhial,  nor  one  of  high  degree ; 
Toa'U  meet  displeaiore  every  frtiere;  then  do  as  I  have  done— 
E'en  tone  your  pipe,  and  pieaw  youiidf  with  Jcdm  of  Badenyon. 


'EieWtt.iMiiuUt. 


[WaiTTBif  17  Dr.  AuuAHDsa  Gannai,  a  OathoUo  dergjman,  and  ivdl-known  by  hit  tiaadatkm  of 
the  IMUe  and  polemical  writings.  Dr.  Geddeewaa  bom  In  theeoanty  ofBanfflnl787,andoffioiated 
as  a  priest  fivsereral  years  in  difltoent  parts  of  the  north  of  Sootland.  He  latterly  settled  in  London, 
where  he  died  in  1803.    A  memoir  of  his  life  was  pobUsbed  by  John  IfMon  Good  in  1808.] 

THsaa  was  a  wee  bit  wUtalde,  was  eomfai'  flrae  the  feir. 
Had  got  a  wee  bit  dnppoUe,  that  toed  her  meikle  eare 
It  gaed  about  the  wlfle^  heart,  and  die  began  to  spew, 
O !  quo'  the  wee  wifblde,  I  wish  I  binna  fbo. 

I  wish  I  Mnna  tm,  qoo*  she,  I  wish  I  Unna  ftm. 

Oh !  quo'  the  wee  wlftikle,  1  wish  I  binna  fcn. 

If  Johnnie  find  me  bariey<siok,  I'm  sore  hell  olaw  my  skin ; 
But  111  lie  down  and  talC  a  ni^  beibte  tlMt  I  gae  in. 
Sitting  at  the  dyke-dde,  and  taUng  o*  her  niq>. 
By  came  a  packman  laddie  wl*  a  little  paA. 

WV  a  little  pack,  quo*  she,  wi'  a  little  paok. 

By  came  a  paokman  laddie  wi'  a  little  pw^ 

He's  dlppit  a*  her  gowden  lo^s  sae  bonnle  and  sae  lang  j 
Hi's  ta'en  her  parse  and  a'  her  plaeks,  and  ihst  awa'  he  ran  < 
And  when  the  wiiie  waken'd,  her  head  was  like  a  bee. 
Oh!  quo*  the  wee  wifUde,  this  Is  naeme. 

This  Is  nae  me,  quo*  die,  this  is  nae  me, 

Somebody  has  been  felling  me,  and  this  is  nae  mo. 

I  met  with  kindly  oompaay,  and  birl'd  my  bawbee! 
And  stm,  if  this  be  Beasokie,  three  plaeks  remain  wf  me 
But  I  wm  look  the  porsie  nooks,  see  gtai  the  eonyie  be:— 
Tliere's  neither  purse  nor  plack  about  me !— this  it  nae  me* 
This  is  nae  me,  &e. 

I  have  a  little  housnUe,  but  and  a  kindly  man; 
A  dog,  the  ea' hhn  DousdeUe ;  If  this  be  me  hell  ikwn  t 
And  Johnnie,  hell  oome  to  the  door,  and  kindly  welcome  gt>). 
And  a*  the  balms  on  the  floor^iead  will  dance  if  this  be  ma. 
This  is  nae  me,  &e. 

The  night  was  late,  and  dang  out  weet,  and  oh  but  it  was  dark. 
The  doggie  heard  a  body's  fbot,  and  he  began  to  bark. 
Oh  when  she  heard  the  doggie  bark,  and  keenln'  it  was  ho. 
Oh  wed  ken  ye,  Donssie,  quo"  she,  this  is  nae  me. 
This  is  nae  me,  &e. 
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I  ^  Wben  J<dumie  heard  his  Beasfe*!  word,  flut  to  tiM  door  be  Btti  ; 

,  .-^  letbatyoa,  BeenildeP— Wowna^maii! 

j  Beldiidtothebafaiiaa%and'weelinstyebe; 

^'^  And  ftreweel,  Johnnie,  quo'  the,  this  is  nae  me  I 
^'1  This  is  nae  me,  &o. 

.  ,-vt  John  ran  to  the  minister,  his  hair  stood  a'  on  end, 

^^k<k  iVe  gotten  Bio  a  Arii^t,  Sir,  Iter  I'U  never  mend; 

'  M7wift'BOOinehamewithoatahead,er]ringoatmostpiteouslr, 

r*  Ohflueweel,  Johnnie,  quo' she,  this  is  nae  me i 
Thisisaaeme,  &c 

The  tale  70a  teH,  the  parson  said.  Is  wonderflil  to  me, 

A  How  that  a  wtf>  without  a  head  oonld  speak,  or  hear,  or  see! 

*\,  ^  But  things  that  happen  hereabout,  so  strangely  alter'd  be, 

,^,  That  I  could  maistwi' Bessie  say,  tls  neither  yott  nor  she. 
X*';  Ndtheryounorshe,  quo' he,  neither  yowzMT  she, 

•Tft  Wow  na,  Jolmnie  man,  tis  neither  70a  nor  she. 

/■  ^ 

>.'  Now  Johnnie  he  earn' hame  again,  and  (di!  but  he  was  fUn, 

^/^  To  see  his  little  BeanUeoome  to  heml*  again. 

y  ^,  Hegotherslttingooasto(d,wi'TO>bnclionherknee: 

"^  Oh !  oomeawa',  Johnnie,  quo*  she,  eomeawa' to  me, 

^     !*;  ForI'vegotani9wi'TibbD(Aie,andth]8isnowme. 
^"^  *'  This  is  now  me,  quo'  she,  this  is  now  me, 

''  ''^,-;  I've  got  a  ni^  wi'  Tlbbuckie,  and  this  is  now  me. 


^7 


1 


^ontentel)  W  little* 

[Watrm  by  Bukss  to  the  tune  of  "  Lumps  o'  Podding.**] 

CowrawTap  wl'  little,  and  cantie  wi'  mair. 
Whene'er  I  fbrgatber  wi'  sorrow  and  care, 
I  gi'e  them  a  skdp,  as  they're  creepin'  alang, 
Wi'  aoog  o*  guda  swats,  and  an  auM  Scottish  sang. 

I  wlqrles  daw  tlie  elbow  o*  troublesome  thought , 
But  man  is  a  sodger,  and  lift  is  a  ftnght: 
Hy  mirth  and  gude  humour  are  coin  In  my  pouch. 
And  my  fireedom*s  my  lairdship  nae  monarch  dare  touch 

A  towmond  o'  trouble,  durald  that  be  my  Ca', 
A  ni^t  0'  gude  feUowship  soathen  it  a': 
When  at  tite  blythe  end  o'  our  journey  at  last, 
Wha  the  deO  ever  thinks  o'  the  road  he  has  past? 


'Si 

. '  y  BUnd  chance,  let  her  snH>per  and  stoyte  on  her  wa> ; 

^^  Bettome,betflraeme,e'enletthejadegaet 

*  Game  ease,  or  eome  travail;  come  pleasure,  or  pain, 

L^  My  want  word  it—*' Wetoome,  and  weleooM  again'. 
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^tt  Kame, 


[Music  by  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  Edinlmrgh.— 
Here  first  printed.] 

Hek  name !  oh,  her  name  would'st  thou  have  me 

toteU? 
Ah  no!  from  this  bosom  thou reav'tt  not  the  q>^ 
Which  cheers  it  at  ertiing  and  glad*  it  at  mom, 
Howe'er  by  life's  cares  'tis  distcaeted  and  torn. 
A  name  which  is  sunlight  and  moonli^t  to  me, 
I'll  breathe 't  to  the  night  winds  but  not  unto  thee. 

That  namel  Shan  teadh  the  sweet  streamlets  to  cry. 
And  list  till  I  hear  the  glad  echoes  reply ; 
And,  oA  as  it  rises,  the  soft  soented  breeze 
Shall  waft  it  away  through  the  tall  forest  trees; 
Till  linnets  and  thrushes,  inapir'd  b7  ^^e  theme. 
Shall  sing  like  the  ikys  only  heard  when  we  dream. 

What  Joyous  delight,  in  the  calm  ev'ning  shade. 
To  hear  the  loT'd  name  warbled  thus  through  the 
glade; 
.  'Twill  steal  o'er  my  brain  like  the  warm  summer 
air, 
When  loaded  with  perfume  of  eglantines  fidr ; 
,  I'll  dream  until  eren  the  starlets  prod&im 
The  dear  words;  but  ah,  I'U  not  teU  thee  her 
name !  W.  G.  B. 


MMt  tj^ou  xemtxaktx  me. 

[Patrick  Maxwbu:.,  editor  of  Miss  Blamiie's 
Poetical  Works.  Tune,  "  Good  night,  and  ioj  be 
wi'  ye  a'."— Here  first  printed.] 

Fakbwsll  ]  and,  when  I'm  fhr  away, 
O  say,  wilt  thou  remember  me, 
I         When  fttTour'd  friends  and  Ihoes  gay 
I  Their  soul's  pure,  inoense  tender  thee  ?— 

j         When  all  around  are  glad  the  while, 
t  And  glory  in  thy  loveliness ;— 

I         When  every  heart  shall  own  thy  smile 
*  Its  proudest  aim— its  hig^iest  Miss? 

This  may  not  be :  thou  knoWst  me  not; 

A  wand'rer  on  llib's  weaiy  road; 
Tet  will  I  bless  my  happy  lot 

That  led  me  to  thy  lov'd  abode. 


I  may  not  dafan  to  have  a  part 
In  thy  dear  breast,  thou  being  &ir; 

Yet,  lady,  ooold'st  thou  see  my  heart. 
Thyself  thou  would'st  find  pictur'd  there : 

There  it  will  dwell,  and  time  defy 

So  dear  a  reourd  to  erase  ;— 
Memorial  of  a  dream  gone  by. 

The  best,  the  brightest  of  my  days. 
O  that  we  had  together  met 

When  youth  and  hope  alike  were  new; 
My  wither'd  heart  perhaps  had  yet 

Been  spar'd  the  pangs  of  this  adieu ! 


[ADDaassBD  to  one  of  the  rising  generation  of 
"  Ayrshire's  bonnie  lasses."  By  Gapt.  Cba&ucs 
GaAT,  B.  M.-<-Here  first  printed.] 

Swxn  Jeanie  lass,  my  dearie. 

Gin  I  were  young  agam, 
Nane  else  through  lift  should  cheer  me. 

Wad  thou  but  be  my  idn. 
Bat  eild  is  ereepin'  o'er  me; 

Dark  shadows  lower  apace ; 
While  hope  shines  bright  before  thee. 

And  Joy  lights  up  thy  Cace. 

May  health,  lift's  greatest  Uessing, 

Beam  on  thy  cheek  and  brow; 
Be  thine  love's  fimd  caressing 

Wi'  ane  whaae  heart  is  true. 
May  age  wi'  a'  its  treasure 

O'  sober  thooghte  be  mine ; 
While  Uka  heartfelt  pleasure. 

Dear  Jeanie  lass,  is  thine. 


//    . 


S 


1  ^Bh  a  tiream» 

[William  Millsr  of  Glasgow.— Here  first 
printed.] 

I  BAD  a  dream  o'  ither  days, 

A  dnkss  dream  C  Joy, 
It  came  like  sunshine  through  a  dud 

Life's  dark  spots  to  destroy. 
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It  came  when  I  wm  dck  at  heart. 

And  deeplew  was  mine  e'e. 
When  lure  waa  fiuiae,  an'  wi^  tongues  ' 

TumM  ftlen*  to  enemie. 

I  thoofat  a  mA  han'  lay  In  mine, 

A  SDA*  waict  in  my  aim, 
A  wee  heart  tMatin'— throbbin'  fiwt 

Wi*  lore  an'  Ulb-bhiid  wazm. 

In  qakt  streams  I*Te  nen  ftJr  flowen 
Eld  "neath  the  bank  th^  grew, 

8ae  tn  her  deep  bine  een  I  read 
Flower-thoehta  C  Taiiont  hue. 

0,  dinna  look  eaa  Und,  Willie, 

Oreleewl'jorllldee, 
An'  dinna  read  my  heart,  'Willie, 

Wl'  thaa  lang  hidn  o*  your  e'e. 

A  maldenl  heart  ihoald  be,  WiUie, 

A  nered  thing  to  men, 
Ite  wotldnl  In  an  hoar  o' Joy 

Man-body  ne'er  can  ken. 

The  flower  that  hi  the  shade  wad  live 

wm  wither  in  the  inn,— 
An' Joy  may  work  on  maiden>heart 

What  grief  wad  ne'er  ha'e  done. 

The  manin'  o*  a  mdody— 

The  stoppln'  o'  a  stream— 
A  sadden  li4)ae  in  sunny  Ucht— 

The  bontin'  o*  a  dream. 


I 

The  paley  mombeam  shone  t 
Speak  on,  I  eiledr-«PMk  on,  bat,  k)  i 

The  weel  kent  voloe  was  gone  I 


iFteJlng  ^ong. 


[W.  ▲.  Fosnn,  ftnrmerly  of  Coldstream,  now 
flf  Glasgow.    Tone,  "  Te  mariners  of  England." 
■Here  first  printed.] 


^\ 

C'd^  Tb  fishermen  of  Scotland, 

.^  Who  lore  the  stream  and  pool, 

*-^  Whose  haants  are  by  the  rlTer  side, 

>X^  Among  the  shadows  oool : 


Your  tackle  mount,  my  gallant  hearts. 

With  minnow,  ^,  or  roe. 
It  is  best  flmn  the  west. 

While  the  gentle  breeies  blow. 

Old  Scotland  holds  the  cataract 

Among  her  mountains  steep. 
With  streaming  rills,  and  sleepy  pools. 

Where  trout  and  salmon  leap. 
Then  mount  the  line,  my  gallant  hearts. 

The  hills  are  dear  of  snow ; 
Fling  bait  in  the  spate. 

While  the  gentle  breeies  blow. 

The  spirit  of  (dd  anglers  gone 
•      Will  rtoe  with  ereiy  cast. 
And  cheer  us  "naatt  the  summer  sun 

Or  winter's  angiy  blast. 
Where  old  John  Foster  fidi'd  so  well. 

To  Biigham  Dob,  we'll  go, 
Andttywtththefly, 

While  the  gentle  breeses  btow. 

The  flune  of  Oarfaam"*  angling  stream 

wm  only  higher  rise, 
WhUe  Scott  can  wield  a  satanon  rod. 

Or  Oarie  can  dress  sdch  flies. 
Tweed's  been  their  gkwy,  thqr  her  prid^ 

Then  let  her  waters  flow 
To  the  flune  of  their  name, 

WhUe  the  gentle  breeies  blow. 


[Jom  MiTCBBu  of  Paisley.— Here  first  printed.] 

Mt hame!  I  wadna lea* my  hame, 

Itough  though  the  biggin  be. 
To  live  amid  a  bhun  o'  flkme. 

For  what  Is  Ihme  to  me ! 
In  llfbiB  gay  mom,  wl'  lightmne  tread, 

I  roved  the  groves  amang. 
Where,  still  at  e'en,  I  lay  my  head 

To  list  ilk  wee  bird's  sang. 

And  I  have  seen  In  lordly  ha' 

The  flUr  and  gay  convene. 
Where  wreathed  smiles  chased  care  awa'. 

And -love  seem*d  nature's  queen; 


i     -. 
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Bat,  O !  mj  bame,  my  hamble  hame, 

Wbeo^vt  I  tbooght  of  thee. 
The  wreathed  imile,  the  minitiel's  feme. 

Were  ft'  fbrgot  by  in6« 

£▼11  yet,  tiuMigh  on  my  head  the  mawa 

O*  Tiine  begins  to  iteal, 
Toathi  Joye  etUl  anOe  within  the  wa'e 

O'myweeeoayhld. 
And  thoogh  to  me  nae  gardeni  fkir 

Their  sonny  smiles  diq>lay, 
A  fkirer  flower  Is  Uooming  thwe 

Than  e'er  graced  minstrel's  lay. 

And,  Peggy  dear,  thoa  art  that  flower. 

And  I  win  tent  thee  weel. 
And  bless,  while  I  ha%  life,  the  hour 

That  gave  thee  to  my  UeL 
My  heme,  my  hame,  my  ain  dear  hame, 

Wha  wad  the  Uggln  lea', 
IVliere  smile  the  bafams  that  wear  his  name 

Frae  aff  a  mother's  knee  ? 


[Alsx.  Laixo  of  Brechin.] 

A:f'  O,  may  I  never  lire  single  again— 

I  wish  I  may  never  live  dn^  again; 

I  ha'e  a  gudeman,  an'  a  hame  o'  my  ain. 

An'  O,  may  I  never  live  sing^  again. 

I've  twa  bonnie  bahms  the  Ikbest  of  a*, 

Th^  cheer  np  my  heart  wlian  their  daddie's 

avra'; 
I've  ane  at  my  fbot,  and  I've  ane  on  my  knee; 
An'  fbndly  they  look,  an'  say  "liammie^  to  me. 

At  gloamin' their  daddis  oomes  in  firae  the  plough. 
The  blink  in  his  e'e,  an*  the  smile  on  his  brow. 
Says,  "how  are  ye,  lassie,  O,  how  are  ye  a'. 
An'  hoWs  the  wee  bodies  sin'  I  gade  avra'?" 
He  sings  i'  the  e*enin'  ta'  dieery  an'  gay- 
He  tdls  C  the  toil  an'  the  news  o'  the  day: 
The  twa  boani^  bunmiee  he  tak's  on  his  knee. 
An'  blinks  o'er  the  in|^  ta'  ooathle  to  me. 

O  happys  the  Ihther  that's  happy  at  hame— 
An' blythe  isthe  mithar  thafsblytheo'thename; 
The  eaies  o*  tha  vraild  they  ftar  na  to  dree— 
The  warld  is  naethh^t  to  Johnny  an'  me.  ( 


Though  eroeses  will  mingle  wi'  mitherly  oai 
Awa'  bonnie  lassies    awa'wi'  yonr  ftan; 
Gin  ye  get  a  laddie  that's  k>vtaig  an' fkin. 
Tell  wish  ye  may  never  live  dngle  again. 


msie'^  me  for  ijprince  (S^JaxUc. 


[Tn>  author  cS  this  sweetly-tender  JaeoUte 
strain  was  WnxiAM  Gi.aH,  a  native  of  Glasgow, 
who  died  aboat  1824.  Ha  mm  tot  some  period  of 
his  lUb  a  manofhetorer  in  his  native  dty,  bat  hit 
latter  days  vreie  marked  by  the  poefs  too  fre<iaent  • 
lot-^wverty  and  misflartoae.  He  wrote  a  variety 
of  songs  and  other  poetical  pieces,  bat  the  preeent 
one  is  pertiaps  his  happiest  It  is  song  to  the  old 
air  of  "Johnnie  Fsa,  or  tha  Oypiy  Laddie."— 
Daring  the  bite  visit  of  Her  ICi^esty  the  Qneen  to  , 
the  Korth,  this  song  leeeived  a  mtak  of  royal 
fkvoar  which  would  have  sweetened,  had  he  been 
alive,  poor  Glen's  bitter  cap  of  life.  While  at 
Taymoath  Osstle,  the  ICarqais  v*  BieadaU»ne^ 
had  engaged  Mr.  WOaon,  the  calebtated  vocalist,  { 
to  sing  belbce  her  Mi^esty.  A  list  of  tha  songs , 
Mr.  Wilson  was  in  the  habit  of  singing  iras  sub-' 
mltted  to  the  <%aeen,  tlMt  die  might  signify  her 
pleasore  as  to  thoee  whkdi  she  woald  widi  to  hear, 
when  her  Mi^eety  immediately  iized  npon  the  fid- 
lowing  ^-Tiodiaber  no  mo(e,">—«  The  Flowers  ' 
of  the  Forest,"— "The  Lass  C  Qowrie,*— "  John 
Anderson,  my  Jo,"— "0am'  ye  by  Athol,"— and. 
"The laird  COoekpen."  The  present  eong was 
not  in  Mr.  Wilsons  list,  bat  her  Mi^esty  heradf 
asked  if  he  eoold  sing  "Wae'S  me  ftir  Prince 
Chariie,"  which  ftntanaMy  he  was  able  to  do.( ' 
The  selection  of  eongs  which  the  Queen  made 
disidays  eminently  her  soand  taste  and  good  fbel>  ^ 
ing.  A  better,  or  one  more  varied  both  as  regards 
mosie  and  vrords,  taking  the  number  of  irfeeee 
into  aoooant,  coald  not  eiuily  be  fbrmed.] 


A  wn  bird  cam'  to  oar  ha'  door. 

He  warbled  sweet  and  dearty. 
An'  aye  the  o'eroome  o'  his  sang 

Was  "  Wae'S  me  ftir  Prince  Caiariie  r 
Oh!  vdien  I  heard  the  bonnie  soan' 

The  tears  cam'  bafifin'  iare(y, 
I  took  my  bannet  aff  my  bead. 

For  weel  I  lo'ed  Prince  OharUe. 
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Is  that  a  I 
Are  these  ■ome  wOTds  ye've  learnt  by  heart. 

Or  a  lilt  o'  dool  an*  sorrow?" 
"  Oh  I  DO  no  no,"  the  wee  bizd  sang, 

"  I've  flown  sin'  mornin'  early. 
But  sic  a  ^y  o*  wind  and  rain— 

Oh !  wae's  me  for  Prince  Chadie ! 

"  On  hills  that  are,  by  right,  his  ain 

He  roves  a  lanely  stranger. 
On  eveiy  side  he's  press'd  by  want, 

On  eveiy  ride  is  danger; 
Yestreen  I  met  him  in  a  glen. 

My  heart  maist  bmstlt  tairij. 
For  sadly  chang'd  indeed  was  he— 

Oh!  wae's  me  fi»  Prince  Chariie] 

"  Dark  night  cam'  on,  the  tonpest  roar'd 

Load  o'er  the  hQIs  an  valleys. 
An'  whare  was't  that  your  Prinoe  lay  down 

Whase  hame  shoold  been  a  palace? 
He  row'd  him  in  a  Highland  plaid. 

Which  cover'd  him  but  sparely. 
An'  slept  beneath  a  bash  o'  broom— 

Oh !  wae's  me  fbr  Prince  Charlie  1" 

Bat  now  the  bird  saw  some  red  coats. 

An'  he  sheuk  his  wings  wi'  anger, 
"  Oh !  this  is  no  a  land  for  me, 

I'll  tarry  here  na«  langer." 
He  hover'd  on  the  wing  a  while 

Ere  he  departed  foirly. 
Bat  wed  I  mind  the  fareweel  strain 

Was,  "  Wae's  me  for  Prince  Charlie  !" 


[iRscitiBKDto  JoseiA  Train,  Esq.,  by  the  author, 
WiLUAM  DoBiB.— Tane,  "  Gaid  night  and  joy  be 
wi' you  a'."— Here  first  printed.] 

OoMK-flU  brfanftil  the  inspMag  bowl. 

We'll  close  this  day  in  festive  cheer  j 
Time  oat  of  mind  old  Scotia's  sons 

With  mirth  have  hail'd  the  new-bom  year. 
We  all  have  weather'd  many  storms, 

And  saftly  now  are  landed  here ; 
But  who  can  tell  to  ns  *tis  given, 

To  meet  and  hail  another  year. 


n>any  a  proad  head  lie. 

And  eyes  be  dim  now  sparkling  dear; 
And  severed  many  a  tender  tie 

Ere  time  levcdve  the  in&nt  year. 
O  memory !  when  my  mind  looks  o'er 

Thy  records,  often  fiJl  my  tears. 
For  friends  long  lost,  and  vanish'd  Joys— 

For  loves  and  hopes  of  l^gone  years  > 

But  why  despond  ?  sare  tis  unwise 

To  damp  our  present  bliss  with  fcar; 
When  Heaven  commands  we  most  depart. 

And  &rewell  bid  life's  fleeting  year. 
And  now,  my  friends,  may  fiiv'ring  heaven 

My  wishes  for  your  welcome  hear; 
And  health,  and  wealth,  and  hi^>pinesB 

Attend  you  still  from  year  to  year. 

May  peace  and  plenty  bless  yoar  board, 

And  marriage  crown  with  love  sincere ; 
May  Joys  unknown  to  auld  langsyne. 

Make  this  a  happy,  happy  year ! 
Then  fill  the  sparkling  glasses  AiU, 

And  drink  to  fHends  both  fkr  and  near  ;— 
Thus  may  we  meet  in  joy  to  greet 

The  glad  return  of  many  a  year. 


^i)e  SHooiDji  of  liunmoire. 

[Music  by  James  Jaap.J 

This  lone  heart  is  thine,  lassie,  charming  and  &ir, 

This  fond  heart  is  thine,  lassie  dear; 
Nae  warld's  gear  ha'e  I,  nae  oxen  nor  kye, 
I've  naething,  dear  lassie,  but  a  puir  heart  to  gl'e. 
Yet  dinna  say  me  na. 
But  come  awa'. 
And  wander,  dear  lainle,  'mang  the  woods  o'  Dan> 
more,  [more. 

And  wander,  dear  lasde,  'mang  the  woods  o'  Dun- 

O  sweet  is  thy  voice,  lassie,  charming  an'  &ir. 

Enchanting  thy  smile,  lassie  dear; 
I'll  toil  aye  for  thee,  for  ae  blink  o'  thine  e'e 

Is  pleasure  mair  ^weet  than  siller  to  me. 
Yet  dinna  say  me  na,  &o. 

O  come  to  my  arms,  lassie,  charming  an'  feir, 

Awa'  wild  alarms,  lasdt  dear; 
This  fond  heart  an'  thine  like  ivy  shall  twine, 

I'U  lo'e  thee,  dear,  till  the  day  that  I  dee. 
O,  diaua  say  me  na,  Ste. 
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^uwan  ^tag. 


["  DcTNCAN  Gray"  is  said  to  have  been  a  carter 
or  carman  in  Gla^ow,  about  tbe  beginning  of 
tlie  last  century,  and  tlie  tune  which  goes  by  his 
name  is  said  to  have  been  taJcen  down  firom  his 
whistling.  Tlie  following  is  the  old  set  of  words 
as  altered  by  Bums  for  Johnson's  Museum.] 

Wkary  fit'  you,  Duncan  Gray, 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin*  o't; 
Wae  gae  by  you,  Duncan  Gray, 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin*  o't; 
■When  a'  the  lave  gae  to  their  play. 
Then  I  maun  At  the  lee-lang  day. 
An' jeeg  the  cradle  wi'  my  tae. 

An'  a'  for  the  girdin'  o't. 

Bonnie  was  the  Lammas  moon. 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin'  o't, 
Glowrin'  a'  the  hills  aboon. 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin'  o't; 
The  girclin'  brak',  the  beast  cam'  down, 
I  tint  my  curch  an*  baith  my  shoon ; 
An',  Duncan,  ye're  an  unco  loon, 

Wae  on  the  bad  girdin'  o't. 

But,  Duncan,  gin  ye'U  keep  your  aith. 

Ha,  ha,  the  ghrdin'  o't, 
^  111  bless  you  wi'  my  hindmost  breath. 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin'  o't. 
Duncan,  gin  ye'll  keep  your  aith. 
The  beast  again  can  bear  us  baith. 
An'  auld  Mess  John  will  mend  the  skaith. 

An'  clout  tbe  bad  girdin'  o't. 


iWaiTTEN  by  Burns  In  December,  1793,  for 
Thomson's  collection.  Its  htunour  and  spirit 
have  made  it  an  universal  &vourite.] 

Duncan  Gray  com'  here  to  woo. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
On  blythe  Yule  nicht,  when  we  were  fou. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ; 
Maggie  cnist  her  head  fU'  heich, 
Look'd  asklant,  and  unco  skeigh, 
Gart  puir  Duncan  stand  abeigh— 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o  t.  j 


Duncan  fleech'd,  and  Duncan  pray'd. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ; 
Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Duncan  dgh'd  baith  out  and  in, 
Grat  his  een  baith  bleert  and,blin', 
Bpak'  o'  louping  ower  a  linn— 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

Time  and  chance  are  but  a  tide. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't» 
SUchtit  love  is  sair  to  bide. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  ot; 
Shan  I,  like  a  fool,  quoth  he. 
For  a  hauchly  hizzy  dee  ? 
She  may  gae  to— France,  fbr  me  > 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

How  it  comes,  let  doctors  tell. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't, 
Meg  grew  rick— as  he  grew  well. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  ot ; 
Something  in  her  bosom  wrings. 
For  relief  a  sigh  she  brings ; 
And  O,  her  een,  they  spak'  sic  things . 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

Duncan  was  a  lad  o'  grace. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  ot, 
Maggie's  was  a  piteous  case. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Duncan  couldna  be  her  death. 
Swelling  pity  smoor'd  his  wrath. 
Now  tb^'re  crouse  and  cantie  baith ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 


[This  is  given  in  Ramsay's  Tea-Table  Mlscd- 
lany  as  an  old  song.  Ramsay,  however,  was 
obliged  to  curtail  the  original  ballad  on  account 
of  its  coarseness.  The  tune  of  "Auld  Rob  Morris" 
is  in  an  old  MS.  coUection,  dated  1693,  belonging 
at  one  time  to  Mr.  Bhdkie,  engraver,  P^ley, 
caUed  "  Jock  the  Laird's  Brother."] 

MOTHER. 

Auld  Rob  Morris,  that  wons  in  yon  glen,  > 

He's  the  king  o'guidfiillowB, and  vraleo' auld  mm;  , 
He  has  fourscore  o'  black  sheep,  and  fouiscon  toot 

Auld  Rob  Morris  is  the  man  ye  maun  lo'e.  | 
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OAUOHTER. 

Hand  Toor  tonguo,  mother,  and  let  that  abee ; 
For  his  eUd  and  my  eild  can  never  agree : 
They'll  never  agree,  and  that  will  be  seen ; 
For  be  is  fooracoie,  and  I'm  but  fifteen. 

MOTHBIt. 

Hand  yoor  tongae,  docbter,  and  lay  by  your  pride. 
For  he  is  the  bridegroom,  and  ye'se  be  the  bride ; 
He  shall  lie  by  your  side,  and  kiss  you  too; 
Aald  Bob  Morris  l»  the  man  ye  maun  lo'e. 

DAtjailTKll. 

Auld  Bob  Monis,  I  ken  hhn  ta'  weel. 

His  back  sticks  oat  like  ony  peat^creel; 

He's  out-shinn'd,  in-kneed,  and  ringle-eyed  too ; 

Auld  Bob  Morris  is  the 'man  I'U  ne'er  lo'e. 

HOTBRK. 

Though  auld  Bob  Morris  be  an  elderly  man. 
Yet  his  auld  brass  will  buy  you  a  new  pan ; 
Then,  dochter,  ye  should  na  be  sae  ill  to  shoe. 
For  auld  Bob  Morris  is  the  man  ye  maun  lo'e. 

DAUOBTXR. 

But  auld  Bob  Morris  I  never  will  ha'e. 
His  back  is  so  stiff,  and  his  beard  is  grown  gray  > 
I  had  rather  die  than  live  wi*  him  a  year ; 
Sae  mair  o'  Bob  Morris  I  never  win  hear. 


-^"^ 


["WRiTTiDf  by  Burns,  for  Thomson's  collection, 
in  November,  1792.  Bums,  it  will  be  seen,  bor* 
rows  the  two  opening  lines  of  the  old  song.] 

There's  auld  Bob  Morris,  that  wons  in  yon  glen. 
He's  the  king  o'  gude  fellows,  and  wale  o'  auld  men; 
He  has  gowd  in  his  coffers,  and  owsen  and  kine. 
And  ae  bonnie  lassie,  his  darling  and  minOi 

She's  ftesh  as  the  morning,  the  fairest  in  May ; 
She's  sweet  as  the  ev'ning  amang  the  new  bay ; 
As  blythe  and  as  artless  as  the  lambs  on  the  lea. 
And  dear  to  my  heart  as  the  licht  o'  my  e'e. 


\  .  But,  oh,  she's  an  heiress,  auld  Bobin's  a  laird, 

1 1  J  And  my  daddie  has  nocht  but  a  cot-house  and 
.'(.  yard; 

'  A  wooer  like  me  mannna  hope  to  come  speed ; 


f  The  day  comes  to  me,  but  delight  brings  me  nana , 
The  nicht  comes  to  me,  but  my  rest  it  is  gane ; 
I  wander  my  lane,  like  a  nicht-troubled  ghaist. 
And  I  sigh  as  my  heart  it  wad  burst  in  my  breist. 

Oh,  had  she  but  been  of  a  lower  degree, 
I  then  micht  ha'e  hoped  she  wad  smiled  upon  me ! 
Oh,  how  past  descriving  had  then  been  my  bliss. 
As  now  my  distraction  no  words  can  express  1 


I*  0  SJocfe, 


The  wounds  I  maun  hide  that  will  soon  \ie  my  deid.  ^ 


["  Bob's  Jock,"  or  "  The  Wooing  of  Jock  and 
Jenny,"  to  the  tune  of  "  Hey,  Jenny,  com'  down 
to  Jock,"  is  one  of  the  very  oldest  of  our  Scottish 
songs,  and  can  be  traced  as  ihr  back  as  to  the 
Bannatyne  MS.  of  1568.  We  find  considerable 
difference  of  reading  in  different  versions.  The 
following  is  the  version  given  by  Bamsay,  who 
calls  it "  a  very  auld  ballat."] 

Bob's  Jock  cam'  to  woo  our  Jenny ; 

On  ae  feast  day  when  we  were  fou ; 
She  branldt  Cast,  and  made  her  bonnie. 

And  said,  Jock,  come  ye  here  to  woo  ? 

She  bumist  her,  baith  breast  and  brow. 
And  made  her  clear  as  ony  dock ; 

Then  spak'  her  dame,  and  said,  I  trow 
Te  come  to  woo  our  Jenny,  Jock. 

Jock  said,  Forsuith,  I  yearn  fti'  fidn. 

To  luk  my  head,  and  sit  down  by  you : 
Then  spak'  her  minny,  and  said  again. 

My  bairn  has  tocher  enough  to  gi'e  you. 

Tehie !  quo*  Jenny;  Keik,  keik,  I  see  you- 
Minny,  yon  man  mak's  but  a  mock. 

Beshrew  the  liar,  fli  leis  me  o'  you, 
I  come  to  woo  your  Jenny,  quo'  Jock. 

My  bairn  has  tocher  of  her  ain: 

A  guse,  a  gryoe,  a  cock  and  hen, 
A  stirk,  a  staig,  an  acre  sawin, 

A  bake-bread  and  a  bannook-stane,, 

A  pig,  a  pot,  and  a  kirn  there-ben, 
A  kame  but  and  a  kaming  stock; 

With  cogs  and  luggies  nine  or  ten : 
Ck>me  ye  to  woo  our  Jenny,  Jock  ? 

A  wecht,  a  peat-creel,  and  a  cradlv, 

A  pair  <rf  dips,  a  graip,  a  flail. 
An  ark,  an  ambry,  and  a  laidle, 

A  milsie,  and  a  sowen-pail. 
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A  toustj  whittl*  to  diew  the  kail. 
And  » timber-0Mll  the  bear  to  knock, 

Twa  aheUb  made  of  an  aold  flr-dale: 
Come  ye  to  woo  our  Jenny,  Jock  ? 

A  fann,  a  ftariet,  and  a  peck, 

A  roek,a  fed,  and  a  wheel-band, 
A  tab,  a  barrow,  and  a  ledt, 

A  qmrtU-braid,  and  an  dwand. 

Then  Jock  took  Jenny  by  the  band. 
And  cry'd,  A  feast!  and  dew  a  oock. 

And  nuule  a  bridal  apo*  land. 
Now  I  ha'e  got  your  Joiny,  quo*  Jock. 

Now  dame,  I  hate  yoor  dochter  married. 
And  tho*  ye  mak'  it  ne'er  an  roo^, 

I  let  you  wit  Bhe'i  nae  mlMaxrled, 
It's  well  kend  I  ha'e  gear  enough : 
An  auld  gawd  gioyd  fell  owre  a  heogh, 

A  qiade,  a  speet,  a  spar,  a  eodc: 
Withouten  owwn  I  have  a  plen^: 

May  tbat  no  ser  your  Jenny,  quo*  Jock  ? 

A  f  reen  tninoher,  a  ram^iom  apoon, 

Twa  bits  of  toorket  blarint  leather, 
A  graith  tbat  ganei  toooble ahoon. 

And  a  thrawcruck  to  twyne  a  teather. 

Twa  crocks  that  moop  amang  the  heathei 
A  pair  of  branks  and  a  fetter  lode, 

A  teogh  purse  made  (rfa  swine's  blether. 
To  baud  your  tocher,  Jenny,  quo'  Jock. 

Good  elding  fcr  our  winter  fire, 

A  ood  of  caff  wad  fill  a  cradle, 
A  rake  of  iron  to«lant  the  byre, 

A  deuk  about  the  dobs  to  pad^t 

The  pannel  of  an  auld  led-saddle. 
And  Bobmyeemhechtmeastock, 

Twa  lusty  lips  to  lidc  a  hdddle. 
May  this  no  gane  your  Jenny,  quo*  Jock? 

A  pair  of  hems  and  braehom  fine. 

And  without  bitts  a  bridle  renxie, 
A  saric  made  of  the  linkome-twine, 

A  grey  green  doke  that  will  not  stenzie; 

Mair  yet  in  store— I  needna  fenzie, 
Elve  hundred  flaes,  a  fendy  floekf 

And  are  not  thaea  wakrife  memde. 
To  gae  to  bnd  with  Jenny  and  Jock? 

Tak*  thlr  for  my  part  of  tiie  feast. 
It  is  well  known  I  am  wed  bodin': 

Ye  needna  say  my  part  is  least. 

Were  they  as  meikle  as  they're  lodin'. 


The  wife  speer'd  gin  the  kail  was  sodin. 
When  we  have  done,  talc  hame  the  brok. 

The  roast  was  teugh  as  rapioch  bodin. 
With  which  they  feasted  Jenny  and  Jock. 


[Tbis  song,  to  the  old  tune  of  "  Hey,  ieamy, 
com'  down  to  Jock,  has  been  introduced  with 
success  on  the  Edinburgh  stage.  It  is  slightly 
altered  and  abridged  fhnn  the  copy  which  appean 
in  Herd's  cdlection  of  1776.] 

JooKn  he  came  here  to  woo, 

Wi'  tartan  idaid,  and  bonnet  Una, 
And  Jenny  pat  on  her  best  array. 

When  she  heard  that  Jooky  had  come  that  way . 

Jenny  she  gaed  up  the  stair; 
For  Jenny  was  blate  afine  unco  folk; 

And  aye  sae  loud  as  her  mlther  did  rare, 
"  Hey,  Jenny,  come  down  to  Jock." 

Jenny  die  came  down  the  stair. 

And  she  cam'  bobbin'  and  becAin'  ben ; 
Her  stays  they  were  looed,  and  her  wast  it  waa 

And  a  braw  new-made  manco  gown.      [jimp, 

Jockie  took  her  by  the  band 
"O,  Jenny!  canye&ncyme? 

My  fether's  dead,  and  has  left  me  some  land. 
And  braw  houses  twa  or  three— 

And  I  will  gi'e  them  a'  to  thee." 

'*  A  haith !"  quo'  Jenny,  "  I  fear  you  mode." 
"  ThMi,  feul  fe' me,  gin  I  scorn  thee ; 

If  ye'll  be  my  Jenny,  I'll  be  your  Jook." 

Jenny  she  gaed  np  the  gate, 
Wi'  a  green  gown  as  dde  as  her  smock; 

And  aye  sae  loud  as  her  mlther  did  rair 
"  Vow,  airs  1  hasna  Jenny  got  Jock  1" 


lEaggie'ii  ^atitu 


[AjfOTHSR  old  song  marked  b; 
Tea-Table  Miscellany  with  a  Z.] 

Tbb  meal  was  dear  short  qyne. 
We  buckled  us  a*  thegither} 

And  Maggie  was  in  her  prime. 
When  Willie  made  courtship  tm  her. 
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Twa  plitoli  ehaig'd  by  guess. 

To  gi'e  the  conrting  ibot; 
And  qme  came  ben  the  but, 

Wi>  iwata  drawn  frae  the  butt. 
He  flnt  fpeir'd  at  the  gademan. 

And  qrne  at  Giles  the  mither. 
An'  70  wad  gie'ia  bit  land. 

We'd  bncUe  lu  e'en  thegither. 

H 7  dochter  ye  shall  ha'e, 

111  gie  TOO  her  by  the  hand ; 
Bot  I'll  pevt  wi*  m7  wife,  b7  m7  fiae. 

Or  I  part  wi' m7  land. 
Tear  tooher  it  ■'all  be  good, 

Therel  nane  s^aU  ha'e  its  maik. 
The  lass  bound  in  her  snood. 

And  Onmunie  wha  kens  her  stalte: 
Wi'  an  aold  bedding  o'  daes. 

Was  left  me  b7  my  ndther. 
They're  Jet  blat^  o'er  wi'  flaee. 

Ye  may  coddle  In  them  tiiegither. 

Ye  speak  right  weel,  godeman. 

But  ye  mann  mend  your  hand, 
And  think  o'  modesty. 

Gin  ye'U  no  quit  joar  land. 
We  are  botyoong,  ye  ksn, 

And  now  we're  gaon  theglther, 
A  house  is  bot  and  ben. 

And  Ohunmle  will  want  her  fother. 
The  bairns  are  coming  on. 

And  they'll  crj,  O  their  mlther! 
We^re  neither  pat  nor  pan, 

Bot  foor  bare  legs  theglther. 

Yoor  tocher's  be  good  enoogh. 

Tot  that  ye  needna  ibar, 
Twa  good  stiltB  to  the  pleogh. 

And  ye  yoorsel'  maon  steer: 
Ye  s'aU  ha'e  twa  gold  pocks 

That  anes  were  o'  the  twed. 
The  tane  to  hand  the  groats. 

The  titber  to  haod  the  nteiU: 
Wi  an  aold  Ust  made  o' wands. 

And  that  s'aU  be  yoor  oolfrr, 
Wi'  aiben  woody  bands. 

And  that  may  haod  yoor  tocher. 

Consider  weel,  godeman, 
We  ha'e  bot  barrow'd  (rear. 

The  horse  that  I  ride  on 
Is  Sandy  Wilson's  mare ; 

The  saddle's  nane  o*  my  ain. 
And  thaCs  bot  borrow'd  boots. 


And  whan  that  I  gae  hiune, 
I  maon  tak'  to  my  cooU; 

The  ckMk  is  Geordy  Watt's, 
That  gars  me  look  sae  croose; 

Come,  fill  OS  a  cogue  o'  swats, 
We'U  mak'  nae  mair  toom  roose. 

I  like  yoo  weel,  yoong  lad-, 

For  tdUng  me  sae  plain, 
I  married  whan  little  I  bad 

O'  gear  that  was  my  ain. 
Bot  sin'  that  thiogi  are  me. 

The  bride  she  maun  come  forth, 
Tho'  a'  the  gear  shell  ha'e 

Twin  be  bot  little  worth. 
A  bargain  it  maon  be, 

Fjre  ay  on  Giles  the  mitber ; 
Content  am  I,  qoo'  she. 

E'en  gar  the  hissie  come  hither. 

The  bride  she  gaed  to  her  bed, 
The  bridegroom  he  came  till  her. 

The  fiddler  crap  in  at  the  fit. 
And  they  ouddl'd  it  a'  theglther. 


ilEuiilanl)  mUlit. 


[Tan  Is  another  song  of  very  considerable  antl- 
qaity,  and  is  valoable  as  QlostratiTe  of  ancfent 
manners.  It  it  marked  by  Bamsay  in  his  Tea- 
Table  HisceUany  with  a  Z,  implying  that  it  was 
tiien  old.] 

HBAnxnf  and  I  will  tdl  yoo  how 
Yoong  M^iiland  WllUe  came  to  woo, 
Tho*  he  ooo'd  neither  say  nor  do; 

The  troth  I  tell  to  yoo. 
But  aye,  he  cries,  Whate'er  betide, 
Maggy  I'se  ha'e  to  be  my  bride, 
WlthalU,daI,&o. 

On  his  gray  yade,  as  he  did  ride, 
Wi'  durk  and  pistol  by  his  side, 
He  prick'd  her  on  wi'  meikle  pride, 

Wi'  meikle  mirth  and  glee, 
Out  o'er  yon  moss,  out  o'er  yon  muir, 
Tin  he  came  to  her  daddy's  door, 

With  a  &1,  dai,  &c 
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Gademan,  qaoth  he,  be  ye  within  ?  wi 

I'm  come  your  dochter*!  love  to  win, 
I  corena  toe  making  msikle  din ; 

What  answer  gi'e  ye  me  ? 
Xow,  wooer,  quoth  he,  wou'd  ye  light  down, 
I'll  gi'e  ye  my  dochter's  lore  to  win. 

With  a  fU,  dal,  &C. 

Now,  wooer,  sin'  ye  axe  lighted  down. 
Where  do  ye  won,  or  in  what  town? 
I  thinlc  my  dochter  winna  gloom. 

On  tic  a  lad  as  ye. 
Tlie  wooer  he  stepp'd  np  the  hooae, 
And  wow  but  he  was  wond'rous  crouse. 
With  a  £h1,  dal,  &c. 

I  have  three  oxen  in  a  pleugh, 

Twa  good  gaun  yades,  and  gear  enough, 

Tlie  place  the  ca'  it  Cadeneugh ; 

I  scorn  to  tell  a  lie : 
Besides,  I  ha'e  trae  the  great  kiird, 
A  peat-pat,  and  a  lang  kail-yard 

With  a  fill,  dal,  &c 

The  midd  put  on  her  kirtle  brown, 
Bhe  was  the  brawest  in  a'  the  town 
I  wat  on  him  she  didna  gloom. 

But  blinUt  bonnilie. 
The  lover  he  stended  up  in  haite. 
And  gript  her  hard  about  the  waist, 

WithafiJ,dal,&c 

To  win  your  love,  maid,  I'm  come  here, 
I'm  young,  and  ha'e  enough  o'  gear^ 
And  for  mysel'  ye  needna  fear, 

Trowth  try  me  whan  ye  like. 
He  took  air  his  bonnet,  and  spat  in  his  chow. 
He  digfatit  his  gab,  and  he  prie'd  her  mou'. 

With  a  fid,  dal,  &o. 

The  maiden  blush'd  and  bing*d  fli'  law. 
She  hadna  will  to  say  him  na, 
But  to  her  daddy  she  left  it  a'. 

As  they  twa  cou'd  agree. 
The  lover  he  gied  her  the  tither  Uss, 
Syne  ran  to  her  daddy,  and  tdl'd  him  this. 

With  a  (hi,  dal,  fcc 

Tour  dochter  wadna  say  me  na. 

But  to  yoursel'  she's  left  it  a'. 

As  we  cou'd  agree  between  us  twa ; 

Say,  what  yell  gi'e  me  wi'  her  ? 
Now,  wooer,  quo*  he,  I  ha'e  na  meikle. 
But  sic'B  I  ha'e  ye's  get  a  pickle. 

With  a  fol,  dal,  &c 


A  Ulnfti'  of  oom  I'll  gi'e  totlie^ 

Three  souma  o  sheep,  twa  good  milk  kje, 

Ye's  ha'e  the  wadding-dinner  ttee; 

Trowth  I  dow  do  nae  mair. 
Content,  quo'  he,  a  bargain  bet, 
I'm  fitf  frae  hame,  make  haste,  leil  do't, 

WithafU,dal,&c 

The  bridal  day  it  came  to  pass, 
Wi'  mony  a  blythsome  lad  and  lass; 
But  sicken  a  day  there  never  was. 

Sic  mirth  was  never  seen. 
This  winscnne  couple  sttaked  hands. 
Mess  John  ty'd  up  the  marriage  bands. 

With  a  &1,  dal,  &c 

And  our  bride's  maidens  were  na  few, 
Wi'  tap-notes,  lug-knots,  a'  in  blue, 
Frae  tap  to  tae  they  were  bra'  new. 

And  blinkit  bonnilie. 
Their  toys  and  mutches  were  sa  clean. 
They  glanced  in  our  ladses'  een. 

With  a  fid,  dal,  &e. 

Sic  hirdum,  dirdum,  and  sio  din, 
Wi'  he  O'er  her,  and  she  o'er  him ; 
The  mlnistrels  they  did  never  blin', 

Wi'  meilde  mirth  and  glee. 
And  aye  they  bobit,  and  aye  tliey  beckt. 
And  aye  their  I006  thegither  met. 

With  a  tai,  dal,  &o. 


^ 


[First  Version,  found  among  Burns's  papers, 
and  published  by  Cromek  in  his  Beliques.] 

Yb  flowery  banks  o'  bonnie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  bloom  sae  &ir  ; 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 

And  I  sae  fti'  o'  care  ? 

Thou'll  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird, 

That  sings  upon  the  bough , 
Thou  minds  me  o'  the  happy  days 

When  my  fliuse  love  was  true. 

Thonll  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bfard, 

That  sings  beside  thy  mate; 
For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang. 

And  wist  na  o'  my  fiite. 
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Aft  ha'e  I  rov«d  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  woodbine  twine. 
And  illoi  bird  aang  o'  its  love; 

And  an  did  1 0'  mine. 

\ 
Wi'  lightsome  hetirt  I  pn'd  a  roee, 

Frae  aff  its  thorny  tree; 
And  my  fiuise  luver  staw  the  rose. 

Bat  left  tlie  thorn  wi'  me. 


M&nH  o'  Poon. 


[Sbcokd  Version,  written  by  Ba»KS  tm  John- 
son's Mosemn.  The  following  account  of  the  air 
is  given  by  the  Poet,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thomson, 
dated  Kov.  1794:  "There  is  an  air,  The  Cale- 
donian Hunt's  Delight,  to  which  I  wrote  a  song 
that  you  will  find  in  Johnson— Ye  banks  and 
braes  o*  bonnie  Boon.  This  air,  I  think,  might 
find  a  place  among  your  hundred,  as  Lear  says  of 
his  knights.  Bo  you  know  the  history  of  the  air  ? 
It  is  curious  enough.  A  good  many  years  ago, 
Mr.  James  Miller,  writer  in  your  good  town,  was 
^  in  company  with  our  fiiend  Clarice:  and  talking 

*  of  Scottish  music.  Miller  expressed  an  ardent 
ambition  to  be  able  to  compose  a  Soots  air.    Mr. 

^  Clarke,  partly  by  way  of  Joke,  told  him  to  keep  to 

*  the  black  k^  of  the  harpsich(»d,  and  preserve 
mxae  kind  of  rhythm,  and  he  would  infidlibly 

^  compose  a  Scots  air.  Certain  it  is,  tliat,  in  a  few 
,  days,  Mr.  Miller  produced  the  rudiments  of  an 
air,  wtiich  Mr.  Clarke,  with  some  touches  and 
Gorreotkms,  fiuhioned  into  the  tune  in  question."] 

Y>  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Boon, 

How  can  ye  Uoom  sae  fresh  and  /Ur  I 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  Uttle  birds. 
And  I  sae  weary,  fki' o' care ! 
-"     Thou'lt  break  my  heart,  thou  warbling  bird. 

That  wantons  through  the  flowering  t)iom ; 
.     Thou  minds  me  o'  departed  Joys, 
Departed  never  to  return. 

Oft  ha'e  I  roved  by  bonnie  Boon, 

To  see  tlie  rose  and  woodbine  twine ; 
And  nka  bird  sang  o'  its  love, 
L  And  fondly  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 

^     Wi'  lightsome  heart  1  pu'd  a  rose, 
Fu'  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree ; 
But  my  fiiuse  lover  stole  my  rose. 
And  ah !  he  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 


^omk  Ij^xiut  CJaicIk. 

[WaiTTXif  by  Jamss  Hooo.    Composed  and 
arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte  by  K.  Gow,  Jun.  J 

Cam*  ye  by  Athol,  lad  wi*  the  philabeg, 

Bown  bj  the  Tummel,  or  banks  of  the  Gary? 

Saw  ye  oor  lads,  wi'  their  bonnets  an'  white  cock- 

ades. 

Leaving  their  mountains  to  foUowPrinceCharlie? 

Follow  thee,  follow  thee,  wha  wadna  follow  thee? 

Lang  hast  thou  loved  and  trusted  us  fairly] 
Charlie,  Charlie,  wha  wadna  follow  thee  ? 
King  of  the  Highland  hearts,  Iwnnie  Prince 
Charlie. 

I  ha'e  but  ae  son,  my  brave  young  Bonald ; 

But  if  I  had  ten  they  should  follow  Glengarry ; 
Health  to  M'Bonald  and  gallant  Clan-Bonald, 
For  these  are  the  men  that  will  die  for  their 
Charlie. 
Follow  thee,  follow  thee,  &c 

I'U  to  Lochiel  and  Appin,  and  kneel  to  them ; 

Bown  by  Lord  Murray  and  Roy  of  Kildarlie ; 
Brave  Mackintosh  he  shall  fly  to  the  field  wi'  them; 

They  are  the  lads  I  can  trust  wi'  my  Charlie. 
FoUow  thee,  foUow  thee,  &c 

Bown  through  the  Lowlands,  down  wi'  the  whig- 
amore. 
Loyal  true  Highlanders, down  with  them  rarely; 
Bonald  and  Bonald  drive  on  wi'  the  braid  claymore. 
Over  the  necks  of  the  foes  of  Prince  Charlie. 
Follow  thee,  follow  thee,  &o. 


htt  t|ue , 


Urn. 


[ WaiTTBK by  the  late  BaniklWbib  of  G reenook. 
Adapted  to  the  oelebruted  air  of  "  Boiuseau's 
Bream."] 

Sbb  the  moon  o'er  cloudless  Jura 
Shining  in  the  lake  below ; 

See  the  distant  mountain  towering 
Like  a  pyramid  of  snow. 

Scenes  of  grandeui^-scenes  of  childhood- 
Scenes  so  dear  to  love  and  me ! 

Let  us  roam  by  bower  and  wildwood, 
AU  is  lovelier  when  with  theo. 
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On  Lemaii't  breast  the  winds  are  sighing. 

All  is  silent  in  the  grove, 
And  the  flowers  with  dew-drops  glistening 

Sparkle  like  the  eye  of  love. 
Klght  so  calm,  so  dear,  so  cloudless ; 

Blessed  night  to  love  and  me ! 
Let  us  roam  by  bower  and  fountain. 

All  is  ioTelier  when  with  thee. 


®ie  HgScie. 


[Writtbm  by  the  Rev.  John  SKimrBK  to  an 
old  Highland  reel  tone.  "The  Ewle  wi'  the 
crooked  horn"  is  supposed  to  be  a  metaphor  for 
the  whiskey  BtUL] 

O,  WEU I  able  to  rehearse, 
Hy  ewie's  praise  in  proper  verse, 
I'd  sound  it  out  as  loud  and  fierce 
As  ever  piper's  drone  could  blaw. 
Hy  ewie  wi'  the  crookit  horn ! 
A'  that  kenn'd  her  would  ha'e  sworn, 
Bic  a  ewie  ne'er  was  bom. 
Hereabouts  nor  tax  aws'. 

She  neither  needed  tar  nor  keel. 
To  mark  her  upon  hip  or  heel ; 
Her  crookit  homie  did  as  weel, 
To  ken  her  by  amang  them  a*. 


She  never  threaten'd  scab  nor  rot. 
But  keepit  aye  her  ain  jog-trot; 
Baith  to  the  Could  and  to  the  cot. 
Was  never  sweir  to  lead  nor  ca'. 

A  better  nor  a  thriftier  beast, 
Nae  honest  man  need  e'er  ha'e  wish'd ; 
For,  silly  thing,  she  never  miss'd 
To  ha'e  ilk  year  a  lamb  or  twa. 

The  first  she  had  I  ga'e  to  Jock, 
To  be  to  him  a  kind  o'  stock; 
And  now  the  laddie  has  a  flock 
Of  mair  than  thiet^  head  and  twa. 

The  neist  I  ga'e  to  Jean ;  and  now 
The  bairn's  sae  braw,  has  Ibulds  sae  fti'. 
That  lads  sae  thick  come  her  to  woo. 
They're  ftiin  to  sleep  on  hay  or  straw. 


Cauld  nor  hunger  never  dang  her. 
Wind  or  rain  could  never  wrang  her; 
Anoe  she  lay  an  ouk  and  langer 
Forth  aneath  a  wreatb  o'  anaw. 

When  other  ewles  lap  the  dyke. 
And  ate  the  kale  for  a'  the  ^ke. 
My  ewie  never  play'd  the  like. 
But  teesed  about  the  barn  w»'. 

I  looUt  aye  at  even  fbr  her. 
Lest  miahanter  should  come  ower  her. 
Or  the  fkiiroart  micht  devour  her. 
Gin  the  beastie  bade  awa*. 

Tet,  last  ouk,  for  a'  my  keeping, 
(Wha  can  teU  o't  without  greeting  ?) 
A  villain  cam',  when  I  was  sleeping, 
Staw  my  ewie,  horn  and  a*. 

I  sodit  her  sair  npon  the  mom. 
And  down  aneath  a  bnah  o'  thorn. 
There  I  fluid  her  erooUt  horn. 
But  my  ewie  was  awa'. 

But  gin  I  had  the  loon  that  did  it, 
I  ha'e  sworn  as  weel  as  said  it, 
Although  the  laird  himseU  fcrbid  it, 
I  sail  gi'e  his  neek  a  thraw. 

I  never  met  wi' ^  a  turn : 
At  e'en  I  had  baith  ewe  and  hom, 
Safe  steeket  up;  but,  'gain  the  mom, 
Baith  ewe  and  hom  were  stown  awa'. 

A'  the  claes  that  we  ha'e  worn, 
Frae  her  and  hers  sae  aft  was  shorn; 
The  loss  o'  her  we  could  ha'e  borne. 
Had  fldr-«tzae  death  ta'en  her  awa'. 

O,  had  she  died  o*  croup  or  cauld. 
As  ewies  die  when  they  grow  anld. 
It  hadna  been,  by  mony  fliuld, 
S^e  sair  a  heart  to  ane  o'  us  a'. 

But  thus,  puir  thing,  to  lose  her  life. 
Beneath  a  bluidy  villain's  knife : 
In  troth,  I  ffear  that  our  gudewife 
Will  never  get  abnne  t  ava. 

O,  all  ye  bards  benorth  Kinghora, 
Call  up  your  muses,  let  them  moum 
Our  ewie  wi'  the  crookit  hom, 
Fxae  OS  stown,  and  feU'd  and  a'  1 
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^Jelr  gtobe^  o'  0toeet  mettle* 


iWmrmat  bjr  Brntira  In  Hay,  1795,  for  Mr.  Thomaon't  collection.  Tune,  "  Humoort  of  Olen." 
"  Bums,"  aajt  Dr.  Carrie,  "wrote  proflsMedly  for  the  peasantry  of  his  coantry,  and  by  them  their 
native  dialect  li  universally  relished.  To  a  numerous  class  of  the  natives  of  Scotland  of  another 
description,  it  may  also  be  considered  as  attractive  in  a  different  point  of  view.  Estranged  firom  their 
native  sdl,  and  spread  over  fraeign  lands,  the  idiom  of  their  country  unites  with  the  sentiments  and 
descriptions  on  which  it  is  employed,  to  recall  to  their  minds  the  hateresting  scenes  of  inlhncy  and 
yooth— to  awaken  many  pleasing,  many  tender  recollections.  For  Scotsmen  of  this  description  more 
particularly.  Bums  seems  to  have  written  Us  song.  Their  grovu  o*  tweet  mjfrtltf  a  beaatiAd  strain, 
which,  it  may  be  oonfldentiy  predicted,  will  be  song  with  equal  or  superior  interest  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  or  <tf  the  Mississippi,  as  on  those  of  the  Tay  or  the  Tweed."] 

Thsik  groves  o'  sweet  myrtie  let  foreign  lands  reckon, 

Whep»  bright-beaming  summers  exalt  the  perfimie. 
Far  dearer  to  me  yon  lone  glen  o*  green  breokan, 

Wi'  the  bum  stealing  under  the  lang  yellow  broom ; 
Far  dearer  to  me  are  yon  humble  broom  bowers. 

Where  the  blue-bell  and  gowan  lurk  lowly  unseen ; 
For  there,  lightiy  tripping  amang  the  wild  flowers, 

A-Ustening  the  linnet,  aft  wanders  my  Jean. 

Though  rich  is  the  breeze  in  their  gay  sunny  valleys. 

And  cauld  Caledonia's  blast  on  the  vrave ; 
Their  sweet-scented  woodlands  that  skirt  the  proud  palnoe. 

What  axe  they?  Thehauntof  the  tyrant  and  davel 
The  slave's  spicy  forests,  and  gold-bubbling  fountains. 

The  brave  Caledonian  views  with  disdain ; 
He  wandetB  as  free  as  the  winds  of  his  n<ountains. 

Save  love's  willing  ibtters,  the  chains  o'  his  JeanI 

[Thb  first  (bur  lines  of  this  song  belong  to  an  old  stall  ballad  called  *'  The  strong  walls  of  Dtrry." 
The  rest  were  added  by  Bukks  fbr  Johnson's  Museum.    Tune, "  FaUte  na  Mioag." 

Mt  heart's  In  the  Hl^ilands,  my  heart  Is  not  here; 
My  heart's  In  the  Highlands,  a-<duidng  the  deer ; 
Chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe ; 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go. 
Farewell  to  the  Hlf^lands,  forevrell  to  the  north. 
The  blrth-plaoe  of  valour,  the  country  of  vrorth ; 
Wherever  I  wander,  wherever  I  rove. 
The  hUls  of  the  Highlands  for  ever  I  love. 

Farewell  to  the  mountains  high  eovefd  with  snow ) 
Farewell  to  the  straths  and  green  valleys  below. 
Farewell  to  the  forests  and  wild-hanging  woods ; 
Farewell  to  the  torrents  and  loud-pouring  ^oods. 
My  heart's  In  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  hers ; 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  a-«basing  the  deer; 
Chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  fdlowing  the  roe. 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go. 
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Momance  of  ^unoi^. 

[This  appeared  In  181S,  as  a  translation  from  the  French,  In  Panl'i  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,  by  Sir 

Waltkr  Scott.    It  was  afterwards  set  to  musio  by  O.  F.  Graham,  Esq.  in  Mr.  Thomson's  Select 

.  Melodies.    Sir  Walter  says  that  "  the  original  made  part  of  a  MS.  cc^ection  <tt  French  Songs,  found 

un  the  field  of  Waterloo,  so  much  stained  with  clay  and  with  blood  as  sufficiently  to  indicate  the  fkte 

oflts  owner."    Mr  Locldiart  informs  us,  that  the  original  romance, 

"  Portant  pour  la  Syrie,  le  jeune  et  brave  Dunois,"  &c* 
was  written,  and  set  to  m  osic  also,  by  Hortense  Beauhamois,  Duchesse  de  St.  Leu,  Ex-Queen  of  Holland .] 

It  was  Bunois,  the  young  and  brave,  was  bound  for  Palestine, 
'    But  fint  he  made  his  orisons  before  St.  Mary's  shrine ; 

"  And  grant*  immortal  queen  of  heaven,"  was  still  the  soldier's  prayer, 
•  That  I  may  prove  the  bravest  knight,  and  love  the  fldrest  fidr." 

His  oath  of  honour  on  the  shrine,  he  graved  it  with  his  sword. 
And  followed  to  the  Holy  Land  the  banner  of  his  lord ; 
Where,  fiiithful  to  his  noble  vow,  his  war-cry  filled  the  air— 
"  Be  honoured  aye  tha  bravest  knight— be  loved  the  ficdrest  fidr." 

They  owed  the  conquest  to  his  arm,  and  then  his  liege  lord  said, 
"  The  heart  that  has  for  honour  beat,  by  bliss  must  be  repaid,— 
My  daughter  Isabel  and  thou  shall  be  a  wedded  pair. 
For  thou  art  bravest  of  the  brave— the  fkirest  of  the  fidr." 

And  then  they  bound  the  holy  knot  before  St.  Mary's  shrine. 
That  makes  a  paradise  on  earth,  if  hearts  and  hands  combine; 
And  eveiy  lord  and  lady  bright  that  were  in  diapel  there. 
Cried,  *<  Honoured  be  the  bravest  knight— be  lo%ed  the  fidrest  fidr." 


Katifee  ®a!e^onia. 

[This  popular  strain  was  written  by  Wiixiam  Locrbakt.— Tune,  "The  Dusky  Olen.'^ 

Sair,  sair  vras  my  heart,  when  I  parted  flrae  my  Jean, 

An'  sair,  sair  I  sigh'd  while  the  tear  stood  in  my  een. 

For  my  daddie  is  but  poor,  and  my  fortune  is  sae  sma'. 

It  gars  me  leave  my  native  Caledonia. 

When  I  think  on  the  days  now  gane,  an'  sae  happfu  1  ha'e  been. 

While  wand'ring  wi'  my  dear,  where  the  primrose  blaws  onseeu, 

I'm  wae  to  leave  my  lassie,  and  my  daddie's  simple  ha'. 

Or  the  hills  an'  healthfti'  breeze  o'  Caledonia. 

But  wherever  I  wander,  still  hi4>py  be  my  Jean, 

Naa  care  disturb  her  boeosn,  where  peace  has  ever  been ; 

Then  tho'  ills  on  Ols  befit'  me,  for  her  I'll  bear  them  a'. 

Though  aft  I'll  heave  a  sigh  for  Caledonia. 

But  should  riches  e'er  be  mine,  and  my  Jeanie  still  prove  true. 

Then  blaw ye  fiiv'ring  breezes,  till  my  native  land  I  view; 

Then  I'll  kneel  on  Scotia's  shore,  while  the  heartfielt  tear  shall  fk; 

And  never  leave  my  Jean,  nor  Caledonia. 
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[Wb  can  find  no  infonnalion  regarding  the 
•ntboTBhip  of  this  song.  It  appeared  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Bums,  whose  dying  thoughts  it  affects 
to  personify.  It  is  sung  to  the  old  tune  of  "  Hey, 
tttttie,taittie."] 

I'M  wearing  awa',  Jean, 

Like  snaw  when  it  is  thaw,  Jean ; 

I'm  wearing  awa',  Jean, 

To  the  land  o*  the  leal. 
There's  nae  sorrow  there,  Jean, 
There's  neither  cauld  nor  care,  Jean, 
The  day  is  aye  Gidr,  Jean, 

In  the  land  o'  the  leaL 

Ye  were  aye  leal  and  true,  Jean, 
Tour  task's  ended  now,  Jean, 
And  I'll  welcome  you 

To  the  land  o'  the  leaL 
Our  bonnie  bairn's  there,  Jean, 
She  was  baith  guid  and  fhir,  Jean, 
And  we  grudged  her  right  sahr 

To  the  land  o'  the  leaL 

Then  dry  that  tearfii*  e'e,  Jean, 
£fy  soul  langs  to  be  f^,  Jean, 
And  angels  wait  on  me 

To  the  land  o'  the  leaL 
Now,  fiire  ye  weel,  my  ain  Jean, 
This  warld's  care  is  vain,  Jean, 
Well  meet  and  aye  be  fidn 

In  the  land  o'  the  leal. 


[Thx  antiquity  of  this  song  is  sufficiently  proved 
flrom  a  fragment  of  it  being  quoted  in  Shakspeare's 
tragedy  of  Othello,  published  in  1611.  Bishop 
Percy  gives  an  English  version  of  the  song  in  his 
KeHqoes  of  Ancient  Poetry,  admitting,  at  tlie 
same  time,  that  the  song  is  originally  Scotch. 
The  following  is  the  Scottish  version,  which  ap- 
pears in  Bamsay's  Tea-Table  Miscellany.] 

Ik  winter,  when  the  ndn  rain'd  cauld. 
And  ttoet  and  snaw  on  ilka  hill. 

And  Boreas,  wl'  his  blasts  sae  bauld.. 
Was  threat'nin'  a'  our  kye  to  kill : 


Then  BeD,  my  wife,  who  lo'es  nae  strife. 

She  said  to  me  richt  hastilie. 
Get  up,  gudeman,  save  Crumniie's  lib* 

And  tak'  your  auld  cloak  about  ye. 

Hy  Crummie  is  a  usefU'  cow. 

And  she  is  come  of  a  good  kin'  j 
Aft  has  she  wet  the  baims's  mou'. 

And  I  am  laith  that  she  should  tjiie ; 
Get  up,  gudeman,  it  is  f\i'  time. 

The  sun  shines  firae  the  lift  sae  hie; 
Sloth  never  made  a  gracious  end; 

Gae,  tak'  your  auld  cloak  about  ye. 

My  cloak  was  ance  a  gude  grey  cloak. 

When  it  was  fitting  for  my  wear; 
But  now  it's  scantiy  worth  a  groat. 

For  I  have  wom't  this  thrctty  year: 
Let's  spend  the  gear  that  we  ha'e  won. 

We  littie  ken  the  day  we'll  die ; 
Then  I'll  be  proud,  since  I  have  sworn 

To  ha'e  a  new  cloak  about  me. 

In  days  when  our  Kbag  Robert  rang. 

His  trevirs  they  cost  but  half  a  croun ; 
He  said  they  were  a  groat  ower  dear, 

And  ca'd  the  tailor  thief  and  loon: 
He  was  the  king  that  wore  a  croun. 

And  thou  the  man  of  laigh  degree  i 
It's  pride  puts  a'  the  coimtry  doun ; 

Sae  tak'  your  auld  cloak  about  ye. 

Ilka  land  has  its  ain  lauch. 

Ilk  kind  o'  com  has  its  ain  hool  | 
I  think  the  world  is  a'  gane  wrang. 

When  ilka  wife  her  man  wad  rulei 
Do  ye  no  see  Rob,  Jock,  and  Hab, 

As  they  are  girded  gallantlie. 
While  I  sit  huyklin  I'  the  aese  ?— 

I'll  ha'e  a  new  cloak  about  me. 

Gudeman,  I  wat  its  thretty  year 

Sin'  we  did  ane  anither  ken ; 
And  we  ha'e  had  atween  us  twa 

Of  lads  and  bonnie  lasses  ten : 
Now  they  are  women  grown  and  men, 

I  wish  and  pray  weel  may  they  be ; 
If  you  would  prove  a  gude  husband, 

E'en  tak'  your  auld  cloak  about  ye. 

Bell,  my  wife,  she  lo'es  nae  strife. 
But  she  would  guide  me,  if  she  can  i 

Ana  to  maintain  an  eas}'  life, 
I  aft  maun  yield,  though  I'm  gudeman : 
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Kochfi  to  be  galn'd  at  woman's  hand. 
Unless  ye  gl'e  her  a'  the  plea ; 

Then  I'll  leave  aff  where  I  began. 
And  taliC  my  auld  cloak  about  me. 


^5^  5^aicting  0*  tfje  Door, 

[This  was  recovered  by  David  Herd,  and  pub- 
lished In  the  second  edition  of  his  collection,  1776. 
There  is  an  old  song  called  "Johnnie  Blunt," 
which  resembles  the  present  one  in  its  sutgect, 
but  is  somewhat  too  coarse  for  extract.] 

It  fell  aboat  the  Martinmas  time. 

And  a  gay  time  it  was  than. 
When  our  gudewife  got  puddings  to  male'. 

And  she  boil'd  them  in  the  pan. 

The  wind  sae  cauld  blew  south  and  north. 

And  blew  into  the  floor : 
Quoth  our  gudeman,  to  our  gudewife, 

"  Oae  out  and  bar  the  door." 

•     "Myhandislnmyhnssy'fskap, 
Gudeman,  as  ye  may  see. 
An'  it  shou'd  nae  be  barr'd  this  hundred  year. 
It's  no  be  barr'd  tor  me." 

They  made  a  paction  'tween  them  twa. 

They  made  it  firm  and  sure ; 
That  the  first  word  whae'er  shou'd  speak, 

Bhott'd  rise  and  bar  the  door. 

Then  by  there  came  twa  gentlemen. 

At  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
And  they  could  neither  see  house  nor  hall, 

Nor  coal  nor  candle  light. 

Sow,  whether  is  this  a  rich  man's  houie, 

Or  whether  is  it  a  poor? 
But  never  a  word  wad  ane  o'  them  speak. 

For  barring  o'  the  door. 

And  first  they  ate  the  wMte  paddings 

And  then  they  ate  the  black 
Tho'  muckle  thought  the  gudewlfb  to  hersel'. 

Yet  ne'er  a  word  she  spak*. 

Then  said  the  one  unto  the  other, 

**  Here,  man,  tak'  ye  my  knife. 
Do  ye  tak*  aff  tiie  auld  man's  beard. 

And  I'll  kiss  the  gudewife."  < 


"But  therel  nae  wattf  in  the  house. 

And  what  shall  we  do  than?" 
"  What  ails  ye  at  the  poddin'  broo. 

That  boils  into  the  pan." 

0  up  then  started  our  gudeman. 

And  an  angry  man  was  he; 
"  Will  ye  Idss  my  wife  before  my  een. 

And  scad  me  wi'  pudding  bree  ?" 

Then  up  and  started  our  gudewife, 

Gied  three  skips  on  the  floor: 
"Gudeman,  ye*ve  spoken  the  toremost  word. 

Get  up  and  bar  the  door." 


®am  ©lew* 


[This  charming  song  was  written  by  Boam  A 
Johusmi's  Museum,  where  it  is  set  to  an  old  a 
called  "Tarn  Glen."  It  is  also  snng  to  the  a 
called  "  The  mucking  o'  GeonUe's  byre."] 

Mt  heart  is  a-breaklng,  dear  tittle. 
Some  counsel  unto  me  come  len' ; 

To  anger  them  a'  is  a  pity. 

But  what  will  I  do  wi'  Tam  Glen  ? 

I'm  thinkin',  wi'  sic  a  braw  fellow. 
In  puirtith  we  micht  mak'  a  fen' 

What  caxe  I  in  riches  to  wallow. 
If  I  maunna  many  Tam  Glen? 


There's  Lowrie,  the  laird  o'  DrumeDer, 
"  Gude  day  to  yon,"  brute  *  he  cornea  ben  t 

He  brags  and  he  blaws  o'  his  siller. 
But  when  will  he  dance  like  Tam  Glen  ? 

My  minnie  does  constantly  deave  me. 
And  bids  me  beware  o'  yoong  men; 

They  flatter,  she  says,  to  deceive  me — 
Bat  wha  can  think  sae  o'  Tam  Glea  ? 

My  daddie  says,  gin  I'll  forsake  him. 
He'll  gi'e  me  gude  hunder  merks  ten ; 

But,  if  it's  ordain'd  I  maun  tak*  Um, 
O,  wha  wiU  I  get  but  Tam  Glen? 

Yestreen,  at  the  Valentine's  dealln'. 
My  heart  to  my  mon'  gled  a  sten: 

For  thrice  I  drew  ane  without  feilin', 
And  thrioe  it  was  written— Tam  Glan. 
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Tbe  last  HaUow«*eii  I  wm  wuikin' 
Hy  drooUt  aaik-akeye,  M  ye  ken ; 

His  likeness  cam'  np  the  hoose  stauidn'. 
And  tha  veiy  gray  breelu  o'  Tam  Glen. 

Come,  eonnsel,  dear  tittie,  dont  tarry; 

111  gi'e  yoa  my  Ixnmie  Mack  hen, 
6if  ye  will  advise  me  to  marry 

Tbe  lad  I  lo'e  dearly,  Tam  Glen. 


^       ®Je  IWantott  Wife* 


'E'it  ^uxU. 


[Fbom  Bamaay's  Tea-Tabla  Misoellany.  There 
b  an  older  version  ot  the  same  song  given  in 
Ttvomaon'B  Oi]^ieas  Catedonios,  poblisbed  in  17S6.] 

Thb  carle  he  cam'  ower  the  craft, 

WV  his  beard  new-shaven ; 
Ho  looked  at  me  as  he'd  been  daft,— 

The  carle  trowed  that  I  wad  ha'e  him. 
Hoat  awa'  I  I  winna  ha'e  him  I 

Na,  foraooth,  I  winna  ha'e  htm ! 
For  a'  his  beard  new-diaven. 

Ne'er  a  bit  o' me  will  ha'e  him. 

A  siller  brooch  he  ga'e  me  neist. 

To  fasten  on  my  corchie  notddt, 
I  woe  t  a  wee  upon  my  breist» 

But  soon,  olake !  the  tongue  ot  crookit; 
And  sae  may  his;  I  vrlnnaha'ehim! 

Na,  forsooth,  I  winna  ha'e  him ! 
TwiccH^bahrn's  a  lasde's  jest; 

Sae  ony  fool  for  me  may  ha'e  him. 

The  oaria  has  nae  fluilt  hot  ane; 

For  he  has  land  and  d<dlaxs  plenty; 
Bat,  waes  me  for  him,  skin  and  bane 

Is  no  for  a  plump  lass  <tf  twenty. 
Hoot  awa',  I  winna  ha'e  him ! 

Ka,  forsooth,  I  winna  hale  him ! 
What  signifies  his  dirty  ilggs. 

And  cash,  without  a  man  wl' them  ? 

But  should  my  eankert  daddle  gar 

Me  tak'  him  'gainst  my  faidinatioa, 
I  warn  the  fomUer  to  beware 

That  antlers  dinna  claim  their  station. 
Houtawa'I  I  winna  ha'e  him ! 

N«,  fnsootb,  I  vrinna  ha'e  him ! 
I'm  fleyed  to  crack  the  hcriy  band, 

Sae  lawty  says,  I  should  na  ha'e  him.         { 


[Au.AIf  CuMinKOHAM.] 

KiTB,  trembling  to  the  reaper's  sang,     ^ 

Warm  glitter'd  In  the  harvest  sun. 
And  murmured  down  the  lanesome  glen. 

Where  a  wifo  of  wanton  wit  did  won. 
Her  tongue  wagged  vri'  unhaly  wit, 

Unstent  by  kirk  or  gospel  bann. 
An'  aye  she  wished  the  kirfcyard  noools 

Green  growing  o'er  her  auld  gudemaa. 

Her  auld  gudeman  drapped  In  at  e'en, 

Wi'  harvest  heuk— sair  toiled  was  he ; 
Sma'  was  his  cog  and  oauld  his  kaO, 

Tet  anger  never  raised  his  e'e ; 
He  blessed  the  Uttle,  and  was  bUthe, 

While  spak'  the  dame,  wi'  clamorous  tongue, 
O  sorrow  clap  your  auld  beld  pow. 

And  dance  vri'  ye  to  the  mools,  gudeman  1 

He  hang  his  txmnet  on  the  pin. 

And  down  he  lay,  his  dool  to  drie; 
While  she  sat  singing  in  the  neuk. 

And  tasting  at  the  barley  bree. 
The  lark,  'mid  morning's  siller  gray. 

That  wont  to  cheer  him  warkward  gaun, 
Kezt  morning  missed  amang  the  dew 

The  blithe  and  dahity  auld  g 


The  third  mom's  dew  on  flower  and  true 

»Oan  glorious  in  the  sun  to  glow. 
When  sung  the  wanton  wifo  to  marie 

His  fbet  gaun  fbremost  o'er  the  knowe. 
The  first  flight  o*  the  winter's  rioM 

That  on  the  kirkyard  sward  had  Aran, 
The  wanton  wifo  skiffod  afT  his  grave, 

A-Ui^dng  wi'  her  new  gudeman. 

A  dainty  dame  I  wat  was  she. 

High  brent  and  bomisbed  was  her  brow, 
'Manglint-loobs  curling;  and  her  lips 

Twin  daisies  dawned  through  honey  dew. 
And  light  and  loesome  in  the  dance. 

When  ha'  was  bet,  or  klm  was  won^ 
Her  breasts  twa  drifts  o*  purest  snaw. 

In  cauld  December's  bosom  foun. 

But  lang  ere  vrinter's  winds  blew  by. 
She  skirled  in  her  lonesome  bow ; 

Her  new  gudeman,  wi'  hazle  rung. 
Began  to  kame  her  wanton  pow. 
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Her  hearth  was  slokent  out  wi'  care, 
Toom  grew  her  Idat  and  cauld  her  pan, 

And  dreigh  and  dowle  waxed  the  night. 
Ere  Beltane,  wi'  her  new  gudeman. 

She  dreary  sits  'tween  naked  wa's. 

Her  cheek  ne'er  dimpled  into  mirth ; 
Half-happit,  haurling  out  o'  doors. 

And  hunger-haunted  at  her  hearth. 
And  see  the  tears  &'  frae  her  een. 

Warm  happin'  down  her  haffits  wan , 
But  guess  her  bitterness  of  saul 

In  Btnrrow  for  her  auld  gudeman ! 


[Writtbn  by  A.  Scott,  to  the  tune  of  "The 
Eock  and  the  Wee  Pickle  Tow."] 

>   I'M  now  a  gude  fisumer,  I've  acres  o'  land. 

An'  my  heart  aye  loupe  light  when  I'm  viewin* 
An*  I  ha'e  servants  at  my  conmumd,  [o't. 

An'  twa  dainty  cowts  for  the  plowin'  o't. 
,    My  fhrm  is  a  snug  ane,  lies  high  on  a  muir. 

The  muir-cocks  an'  plivers  aft  skirl  at  my  door, 
,   An'  whan  the  sky  lowrs  I'm  aye  sure  o'  a  show'r. 
To  moisten  my  land  for  the  plowin'  o't. 

Leeze  me  on  the  mailln  that's  &'n  to  my  share. 

It  taks  sax  muckle  bowes  for  the  sawin'  o't; 
I've  sax  braid  acres  for  pasture,  an'  mair. 

And  a  dainty  bit  bog  for  the  mawin'  o't. 
A  spence  an'  a  kitchen  my  mansion-house  gi'es, 
I've  a  cantie  wee  wifle  to  daut  whan  I  please, 
Twa  baimies,  twa  callans,  that  skelp  ower  the  leas. 
An'  they'll  soon  can  assist  at  the  plowin'  o't. 

My  biggan  stands  sweet  on  this  south  slopin'  hill, 

An'  the  sun  shines  sae  bonnily  beamin'  on't. 
An'  past  my  door  trots  a  clear  prattlin'  rill, 
Frae  the  loch,  whare  the  wild  ducks  are  swim- 
min'on't! 
An'  .on  its  green  banks,  on  the  gay  summer  days. 
My  wifle  tripe  barefoot,  a-bleaching  her  daes. 
An'  on  the  dear  creature  wi'  rapture  I  gaie. 
While  I  whistle  and  sing  at  the  plowin'  ot. 

'  To  rank  amang  fiumers  I  ha'e  muckle  pride. 
But  I  mauna  speak  high  whan  I'm  tellin*  o't, 
Huw  brawlie  I  strut  on  my  sheltie  to  ride, 
Wi'  a  sample  to  show  for  the  sellin'  o't. 


i'  In  blue  worset  boots  tiiat  my  auld  mlther  span, 
I've  aft  been  fu'  vanty  tin'  I  was  a  man. 
But  now  they're  flung  by,  an'  I've  bought  cordivao. 
And  my  wifle  ne'er  grudg'd  me  a  shlUin'  o't. 

Sae  now,  T^ian  tae  Urk  or  tae  market  I  gae. 

My  weel&re,  what  need  I  be  hidin'  o't  ^ 
In  brow  leather  boots,  shining  black  as  the  slae, 

I  dink  me  to  tzy  the  ridin'  o't. 
Last  towmond  I  seU'd  off  four  bowes  o'  gude  bear. 
An'  thankiU'  I  was,  fbr  the  victual  was  dear. 
An'  I  came  hame  wi'  spurs  pn  my  heels  shinin* 
I  had  sic  good  luck  at  the  sellin'  o't.         [dear, 

Now  hairst  time  is  owre,  an'  a  fig  for  the  laird. 

My  rent's  now  secure  for  the  toilin'  ot ; 
My  fields  are  a'  bare,  and  my  cn^'s  in  the  yard. 
An'  I'm  nae  mair  in  doubts  o'  the  spoilin'  ot. 
Now  welcome  gude  weather,  or  wind,  or  oome  weet. 
Or  bauld  ragin'  winter,  wi'  hidl,  snaw,  or  sleet, 
Nae  mair  can  he  draigle  my  crap  'mang  his  feet. 
Nor  wraik  his  mischief,  an'  be  spoilin'  o't. 

An'  on  the  dowf  days,  whan  loud  hurricanes  blaw 

Fu'  snug  i'  the  spence  I'll  be  viewin'  o't. 
An'  jink  the  rude  blast  in  my  rush-theekit  ha'. 
Whan  fields  are  seal'd  up  ftae  the  plowin'  o't. 
My  bonnie  wee  wifle,  the  baimies,  an'  me. 
The  peat-stack,  and  turf-stack,  our  Fhoebiu  shaB 
TUi  day  close  the  scoul  o'  its  angiy  e'e,  [be. 

An'  we'll  rest  in  gude  hopes  o'  the  plowin'  o't. 


[Warmn  inl803  (during  the  alarm  of  a  French 
invasion)  by  Amdssw  Scott,  now  or  recently  beth- 
ral  or  church  oflOoer  in  the  parish  of  Bowden, 
Roxburghshire.] 

SoRROUNDBD  wi'  bcut  and  wi'  heather. 

Where  muircocks  and  plovers  were  rife. 
For  mony  a  lang  towmond  together. 

There  lived  an  auld  man  and  his  wife: 
About  the  afbJrs  o'  the  nation 

The  twasome  they  seldom  were  mute ; 
Bonaparte,  the  French,  and  invasion. 

Did  sa'ur  in  their  wixzins  like  soot. 

In  winter,  whan  deep  were  the  guttevs. 
And  nicht's  gloomy  canopy  spread, 

Auld  Symon  sat  luntin'  his  cuttie. 
And  lowsin'  his  buttons  for  bud ; 
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Anld  Janet,  Us  wife,  out  a-gaxing. 
To  lock  in  the  door  was  her  caie; 

She,  neiBg  oar  signal*  a*blaxlag, 
Came  rinnin'  in  ryving  her  hidr ': 

0»  Symon,  the  Frenchies  are  landiti 

Crae  look  man,  and  slip  on  your  shoon ; 
Oar  riguals  I  see  them  extendit. 

Like  red  risin'  rays  frae  the  moon. 
'Whataplagoe!  the  French  landiti  <iao^  Bymon, 

And  clash  gaed  his  pipe  to  the  yra,': 
Faith,  then,  there's  be  loadin'  and  primln', 

Qao'  he,  if  tbqr^  landit  ava. 

Onr  youngest  son's  in  the  mUltia, 

Oar  eldest  grandson's  volunteer : 
O*  the  Frendk  to  be  fli'  o'  the  flesh  o', 

I  too  i'  the  ranks  shall  appear. 
His  waistcoat-pouch  flll'd  he  wl'  pouther, 

And  bang'd  down  his  rus^  auld  gun ; 
His  ballets  he  pat  in  the  other. 

That  he  fbr  the  poipoee  had  run. 

Then  humpled  he  ont  in  a  harry. 

While  Janet  his  courage  bew^Us, 
And  cried  out.  Dear  Symon,  be  waiy! 

And  teuchly  she  hung  by  his  tails. 
Let  be  wl'  yo(ir  kindness,  cried  Symon, 

Nor  Tex  me  wl'  tears  and  your  cares ; 
For,  now  to  be  ruled  by  a  woman, 

Nae  laurels  shall  crown  my  grey  hairs. 

Then  hear  me,  quo*  Janet,  I  pray  thee, 

111  tend  thee,  lore,  livin'  or  deid. 
And  if  thou  should  ik',  I'll  dee  wi'  thee. 

Or  tie  up  thy  wounds  if  thou  bleed. 
Qao*  Janet,  O,  keep  frae  the  riot! . 

Last  nkht,  man,  I  dreamt  ye  was  deid ; 
This  aught  days  I  tentit  a  pyot 

Sit  chatfrin'  upon  the  house-heid. 

As  yesterday,  woridn'  my  stockin'. 

And  you  wi'  the  sheep  on  the  UIl, 
A  mnckle  black  corbie  sat  croaking ; 

I  kend  it  forebodit  wcane  HL 
Hout,  cheer  up,  dear  Janet,  be  hearty ; 

For,  ere  the  neist  sun  may  gae  down, 
Wha  kens  but  I'll  shoot  Bonaparte, 

And  end  my  anld  days  in  renown. 

Syne  off  in  a  harry  he  stumpled, 
Wl'  bullets,  and  pouth^,  and  gun ; 

AtH  curpin  auld  Janet,  too,  humpled 
Awa'  to  the  neist  neebour-toun : 


There  fbotmen  and  yeomen  paradin'. 
To  scour  off  in  dirdum  were  seen ; 

A  nd  wives  and  young  lasses  a'  sheddin' 
The  briny  saut  tears  firae  their  een. 

Then  aff  wi'  his  bonnet  got  Symie, 

And  to  the  commander  he  gaes, 
Quo'  be.  Sir,  I  mean  to  gae  wi'  ye. 

And  help  ye  to  loander  our  Ikes: 
I'm  auld,  yet  I'm  teuch  as  the  wire, 

6ae  we'll  at  the  rogues  ha'e  a  dash. 
And  fegs,  if  my  gim  winna  fire, 

I'll  turn  her  but-«nd  and  I'll  thrash. 

Well  spoken,  my  hearty  old  hero  I 

The  captain  did  smilin'  reply ; 
But  begg'd  he  wad  stay  till  to-morrow. 

Till  day-licht  should  glent  in  the  sky. 
What  reck,  a'  the  stoure  cam'  to  naethlng. 

See  Symon,  and  Janet  his  dtune, 
Halescart,  frae  the  wars,  without  skaithing, 

Gaed,  bannin'  the  French,  away  hame. 


ono  tf)xi  0^. 


[FaoM  a  collection  of  Jacobite  Melodies,  pub> 
lished  at  Edhiburgh  hi  182S.  This  lamentation  u 
said  to  relate  to  an  incident  connected  with  the 
massacre  of  the  Maodonalds  of  Glenco,  in  lODl.] 

Oh,  was  not  I  a  weary  wight  ? 

Oh  ono  chri  oh!  oh  ono  chil  oh ! 
Haid,  wife,  and  widow,  in  one  uigbt ! 

Oh  ono  chri  oh !  &c. 
When  in  my  soft  and  yielding  arms. 

Oh  ono  chri  oh !  <ec.  ' 

When  most  I  thought  him  free  ttom  harms.       , 

Oh  ono  chri  oh!  &o. 

Even  at  the  dead  time  of  the  night,  < 

Oh  ono  chri  oh !  &c  <, 

They  broke  my  bower,  and  slew  my  knight. 

Oh  ono  chri  <^  I  kc. 
With  ae  lock  of  his  Jet  Uack  hair,  . 

Oh  ono  chri  oh  I  &c. 
I'll  tye  my  heart  for  ever  mair; 

Oh  ono  chri  <^ !  &o. 

Kae  dy-tongued  youth,  or  flattering  swaint         ' 

Oh  ono  chri  oh!  &c. 
Shall  e'er  nntye  this  knot  agalnt 

Oh  ono  chri  oh!  &c  , 
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Thine,  itni,  dear  joofh,  that  heart  shall  be, 

Ohonochrioh!  ttc. 
If  or  pant  for  aug^t  aave  heaven  and  thee! 

Obooodaioh!  &c 


[Thm  hmnonms  and  graphic  piece  is  generaDy 
nacribed  to  Jambs  Y .  king  of  Scotland,  (bom  1512 : 
died  16ffl).  James  V.  was  known  often  to  go  in 
disguise,  and  indulge  in  frolics  similar  to  the  one 
here  celebrated.] 

The  pawkie  aold  carle  came  o'er  the  lea, 
Wi'  mony  gude  e'ens  and  days  to  me. 
Saying,  Oudewife,  for  your  ooartesie. 

Will  yoa  lodge  a  iOly  poor  man  ? 
The  nicht  was  canld,  the  carle  was  wat, 
And  down  ayont  the  ingle  he  sat ; 
My  doughter's  shonthers  he  'gan  to  d^. 

And  cadgily  ranted  and  sang. 

O  wow !  quo'  he,  were  I  as  ttw, 
As  first  when  I  saw  this  oountria. 
How  blythe  and  merry  wad  I  be! 

And  I  wad  never  think  lang. 
He  grew  canty,  and  die  grew  fldn; 
But  little  did  her  aold  minny  ken 
What  thir  slie  twa  together  were  aay*ng. 

When  wooing  ibey  were  sae  thrang. 

AndO!  quo' he,  an' ye  were  as  black 
As  e'er  the  orown  of  my  daddy's  hat, 
•Tis  I  wad  lay  thee  by  my  back. 

And  awa'  wi'  me  thou  should  gang. 
And  O  !  quo'  she,  an'  I  were  as  white. 
As  e'er  the  snaw  lay  on  the  dike, 
I'd  deed  me  braw  and  lady  Uke, 

And  awa'  wi'  thee  I  would  gang. 

Between  the  twa  was  made  a  plot: 
They  raise  a  wee  before  the  cook. 
And  wilily  they  shot  the  lock. 

And  toBt  to  the  bent  are  they  gane. 
Up  in  the  mom  the  auld  wife  raise. 
And  at  lier  leisure  pat  on  her  ulaise; 
Syne  to  the  servant's  bed  she  gaea. 

To  speer  for  the  silly  po(w  man. 


She  gaed  to  the  bed  where  the  beggar  kiy. 
The  strae  was  cauld,  he  was  away. 
She  dapt  her  hands,  erfd,  Waladayl 

For  tome  of  our  gear  will  be  gane. 
Some  ran  to  cofifer,  and  some  to  Ust, 
But  nought  was  stown  that  ooa'd  be  mist. 
She  dano'd  her  lane,  cry'd.  Praise  be  blest  I 

I  have  lodg'd  a  leal  pomr  man. 

Since  naething's  awa',  as  we  can  leam. 

The  kim's  to  1dm,  and  milk  to  earn, 

Oae  butt  the  house,  Ums,  and  wakenmy  bairn. 

And  bid  h»  eoooe  quickly  ben. 
The  servant  gade  where  the  doughter  lay. 
The  sheets  were  canld,  she  was  away. 
And  &8t  to  the  gudewife  'gan  say. 

She's  aff  wi'  the  gaberhuuie,  man. 

O  fy  gar  ride,  and  fy  gar  rin. 

And  haste  ye  find  these  traytore  again ; 

For  she's  be  burnt,  and  he's  be  stadn. 

The  wearlAi'  gabwhrnzle  man. 
Some  rade  npo'  horse,  some  ran  a  fit. 
The  wilb  was  wad,  and  out  o"  her  wit: 
She  cou'd  na  gang,  nor  yet  ooa'd  she  sit. 

But  aye  she  ours'd  and  she  bann'd. 

Mean  time  tax  hind  out  o'er  the  lee, 
Fu'  snug  in  a  glen,  where  nane  could  see. 
The  twa  vri'  kindly  sport  and  glee. 

Cut  frae  a  new  cheese  a  whang: 
The  priving  was  good,  it  pleas'd  them  baith. 
To  lo'e  her  for  aye,  he  ga'e  her  his  aith. 
Quo'  she,  To  leave  thee  I  vdU  be  laith. 

My  winsome  gaberlunxie  man. 

0  kend  my  minny  I  were  wi'  you, 
Ill-for'dly  wad  she  crook  her  mou'. 
Sic  a  poor  man  she'd  never  trow. 

After  the  gaberlunxie-mnn. 
My  dear,  quo'  he,  ye're  yet  o'er  young. 
And  ha'e  nae  leam'd  the  beggar's  tongue. 
To  follow  me  frae  town  to  town. 

And  oany  the  gaberlunxie  on. 

WI'  cank  and  keel  I'll  win  your  bread. 
And  spindles  and  whorles  for  them  wha  need, 
Whilk  is  a  gentle  trade  indeed, 

To  cany  the  gaberlunzie  on. 
I'll  bow  my  leg,  and  crook  my  knee. 
And  draw  a  Uack  dout  o'er  my  Ce, 
A  cripple  or  blind  they  will  ea'  me. 

While  we  shall  be  merry  and  sing. 
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"  lt*0  fofcl  iV^  nu  fcaur/' 


[Kdward  PoLiJf,  Pjudey.— Here  first  printed.] 

It"*  trae>  flrien'i,  it's  tme. 

An'  I'm  trae  tae  confess. 
That  our  j  07  micht  be  nmir, 

An'  our  grief  micht  be  len  j 
But  we  aye  get  a  mouthfki*. 

Though  we  whflee  kenna  whar, 
8ae,  O !  flrlen'B,  be  thankfa'— 

"  It's  weel  it's  nae  waur." 

We're  a'  dreet  the  gimin' 

O'  eauld  gloomin'  care, 
Yet  0'  hope's  momiu*  sang 

Ha'e  we  no  had  oar  share  ? 
Though  the  cary  be  dark  whiles. 

There's  aye  soine  bit  Mar, 
Tae  keep  na  reflectin' 

"  It's  weel  It's  nae  waar." 

We've  sicken'd  In  sorrow 

At  parting  to-day. 
But  the  meeting  to-norvow 

Can  chase  it  away; 
An'  if  some  firien's  tia'a  wiihefd 

Sin'  we  were  aflir. 
We  ken  whar  their  banes  lie— ' 

"  It's  weel  it's  na0  waoJ." 

Our  Ills  ha'e  been  mony— 

We're  a'  had  our  share. 
An'  nae  doubt  we've  wliilcs  thocht 

Tiiat  nane  could  ha'e  malr; 
But  yet  there  are  thousan'i 

Mair  wretched  by  for. 
Then,  O !  Men's,  be  thankfU'— 

"  it's  weel  it's  nae  waor." 


[Thomas  Smtbxiit.] 

I  Thb  hills  of  my  country  are  mantled  with  snow, 
Tet,  oh  1 1  but  love  them  the  more , 
More  noble  they  seem  in  the  sun's  setting  glow, 

.  Than  all  tiiat  the  vales  of  the  Southron  can  show. 
When  gay  ■mith  the  summer's  whole  store. 


Tho'  brighter  fhe  landscape,  and  blander  the  air, 

In  climes  that  look  straight  to  the  sun. 
The  dearest  enjoyments  of  home  are  not  there. 
The  chat  and  the  laugh  by  the  hearthi  cheering 
glare. 
When  day  and  its  labours  are  done. 

And  thus.  like  the  snow>cover*d  hills  of  thdr  land, 

Its  sons  may  seem  rugged  and  rude. 
Yet  gentler  in  heart  is  each  man  of  the  band. 
More  kindly  in  fteling,  more  open  in  hand. 
Than  all  whom  tlie  tropica  include. 


[EDWAftb  Poinf,  Paisley.— Here  first  printed.] 

I  BAVB  wander'd  afor  'neath  stranger  skies. 

And  have  revell'd  amid  their  flowers, 
I  have  lived  in  the  light  of  Italian  qret. 

And  dream'd  in  Italian  bowers, 
Wliile  the  wond'rous  strains  of  their  sonny  dime 

Have  been  trill'd  to  enchant  mine  mm 
But,  oh  ]  how  I  longed  for  the  song  and  the  time 
When  my  heart  could  respond  with  its  tears. 
Then  sing  me  a  song,  a  good  old  song. 

Not  the  foreign,  the  leam'd,  the  grand,— 
But  a  simple  song,  a  good  old  song 
Of  my  own  dear  fother-land. 

I  have  heard,  with  the  great,  and  the  proud,  and 
the  gay. 
All,  all  they  would  have  me  adore. 
Of  that  music  divine  that,  enraptur'd,  they  say. 

Can  be  equall'd  on  earth  never  more , 
And  it  may  be  their  numbers  indeed  are  divine, 
Though  they  move  not  my  heart  through  miu« 
ears. 
But  a  ballad  old  of  the  dear  "  langsyne" 
Can  alone  claim  my  tribute  of  tears. 
Then  sing  me  a  song,  Sto 

I  have  come  firom  a  for  and  a  foreign  clime 

To  mine  own  loved  haunts  once  more. 
With  a  yearning  for  all  of  my  childhood's  time. 

And  the  dear  home-sounds  of  yore , 
And  here  if  there  yet  be  love  for  me, 

O !  away  with  those  stranger  lays. 
And  now  let  my  only  welcome  b« 

An  old  song  of  my  boyhood  days. 
Then  sing  me  a  song,  dio. 


^'^^^^^-m^m^^^^s^^m^^ 


[Trb  fbUowing  wong,  which  Bukks  lent  to 
Thomaon's  collection,  was  vaenlj  an  improvement 
and  extension  of  a  song  which  he  had  previously 
contributed  to  Johnson's  Museum,  called  "  The 
Gardener  wi'  his  paUle."  **  Dainty  Davie,"  says 
Allan  Cunningham,  "  is  the  name  of  an  old  merry 
■ong  fhnn  which  Bums  has  borrowed  nothing 
■ave  the  title  and  the  measure.  It  relates  the 
adventure  of  David  Williamson,  a  preacher  of 
the  days  of  the  covenant :  he  vwu  pursued  by  Dal- 
tell's  dragoons,  and  seeking  a  refVige  In  the  house 
of  Cherrytrees,  the  devout  lady  put  the  man  of 
God  faito  a  bed  beside  her  daughter,  to  hide  him 
from  the  men  of  Belial.  The  rotum  which  the 
reverend  gentleman  made  for  this  is  set  forth  very 
graphically  in  the  old  verses.    The  young  lady 

igs- 

'  Being  pursued  by  a  dragoon. 
Within  my  bed  he  was  laid  down. 
And  weel  I  wat  he  viras  worth  his  room. 
My  douce,  my  dahity  Davie !' " 

"The  tune  of  Dainty  Davie,"  soys  Mr.  Sten- 
house,  "  is  inserted  in  Playford's  Dancing  Master, 
first  published  in  1657.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
there  viras  a  song  under  this  title,  long  beftwe  the 
well-known  story  about  the  Rev.  David  William- 
son and  the  daughter  of  the  lab^l  ot  Gherrytreet."] 

Now  rosy  May  comes  in  wi'  flowers. 
To  deck  her  gay  green  blrken  bowers, 
And  now  come  In  my  happy  hours. 
To  wander  wl'  my  Davie. 

Meet  me  on  the  warlock  knowe. 
Dainty  Davie,  dainty  Davie; 

There  111  spend  the  day  wi'  you. 
My  ain  dear  dahity  Davie. 

The  crystal  waters  round  us  &', 
The  merry  birds  are  lovers  a*. 
The  scented  breezes  round  us  blaw, 
A-wandering  wi'  my  Davie. 

When  purple  morning  starts  the  hare. 
To  steal  upon  her  early  fiire. 
Then  through  the  dews  I  wlU  repair. 
To  meet  my  fhithAi'  Davie. 


When  day,  expiring  In  the  west. 
The  curtain  draws  o'  Nature's  rest, 
I'U  flee  to  his  arms  I  lo'e  best. 
And  that's  my  dain^  Davie. 


^35e  C&aiclJenet  tol'  W  paiDk* 


[Thb  reader  may  be  curious  to  see  the  diflbrence  ^ 
between  "  Dainty  Davy,"  and  **  The  Gardener  - 
wi'  his  paidle."  The  latter  Btmics  contributed  to  ) 
Johnson's  Museum.  It  is  adapted  to  an  old  tone,  < 
called  "  The  Gardener's  March."] 

Whew  rosy  May  comes  in  wi*  flowers. 
To  deck  her  gay  green-q>readhig  bowers. 
Then  busy,  bu^  are  his  hours— 

The  gard'ner  wi'  his  paidle. 
The  crystal  waters  gently  tk't 
The  merry  birds  are  lovers  a'; 
The  scented  breeses  round  Wm  bhiw— 

The  gard'ner  wi'  his  paidle. 

When  purple  morning  starts  the  hare. 

To  steal  upon  her  early  taxe. 

Then  through  the  dews  he  maun  repabv- 

The  gard'ner  wi'  his  paidle. 
When  day,  expiring  in  the  west. 
The  curtahi  draws  of  nature's  rest. 
He  fliea  to  her  arms  he  lo'es  best— 

The  gard'ner  wi'  Us  paidle. 


[From  the  first  mH.  of  Ramsay's  Tea-Table  ' 
MisoeUany,  where  it  appears  with  the  mark  Q,  * 
signtfyhig  that  it  is  an  old  song  with  additions.  \ 
Begarding  this  song.  Lord  Woodhouselee  says:  ^ 
*'  I  have  been  Inlbrmed,  on  good  authority,  that 
the  words,  as  printed  in  Ramsay's  otdlection,  ^ 
were  written  by  the  Hon.  DinrcAH  Foiuns,  lord  J 
president  of  the  Court  of  Session."  It  is  given  in 
Ramsay  to  the  tune  of  "Dainty  Davie."] 

Whilb  fops,  in  saft  Italian  verse. 
Ilk  fidr  ane's  een  and  broist  rehearse 
While  sangs  abound,  and  wit  is  scarce. 
These  lines  I  have  indited. 
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Hat  neither  dftrta  nor  arrows,  here. 
Venus  nor  Cupid,  shall  attpear ; 
Although  frith  these  fine  sounds,  I  swenr. 
The  nuddens  are  delighted. 
I  was  aye  telling  you, 

Lucky  Nancy,  Ludcy  Nancy, 

Auld  springs  wad  ding  the  new. 

But  ye  wad  never  trow  me. 

Nor  snaw  with  crimson  will  I  mix. 
To  spread  upon  my  lassie's  cheeks ; 
And  syne  the  unmeaning  name  prefix, 

liUranda,Cloe,PhilliB; 
111  fetch  nae  simile  firae  Jove, 
My  height  of  ecstacy  to  prove. 
Nor  sighing — thus — ^present  my  love 

With  roses  eke  and  lilies. 

But,  stay— I  had  amaist  fingot 
My  mistress,  and  my  sang  to  boot, 
And  that's  an  unco  fiint,  I  wot; 

But,  Nancy,  tis  nae  matter: 
Ye  see  I  clink  my  verse  wi'  rhyme. 
And  ken  ye  that  atones  the  crime; 
Forbye,  how  sweet  my  numbers  chime. 

And  glide  away  like  water! 

Now  ken,  my  reverend  sonsy  fidr. 
Thy  runlded  cheeks,  and  lyart  hair. 
Thy  half-shut  een,  and  hoddling  air. 

Are  a'  my  passion's  fkiel ; 

Nae  skyring  gowk,  my  dear,  can  see. 

Or  love,  or  grace,  at  heaven  in  thee ; 

Yet  thou  hast  channs  enew  for  me  j 

Tlien  smile,  and  be  na  cruel. 

Leese  roe  on  thy  snawy  pow. 

Lucky  Nancy,  Lucky  Nancy; 
Diyest  wood  will  eithest  low, 
Andy  Nancy,  sae  will  ye  now. 

Troth,  I  have  sung  the  sang  to  you, 
Which  ne'er  aaither  bard  wad  do ; 
Bear,  then,  my  charitable  vow. 

Bear  venerable  Nancy: 
But,  if  the  world  my  passion  wrang. 
And  say  ye  only  live  m  sang. 
Ken,  I  despise  a  sbmdering  tongue. 

And  sing  to  please  my  tkosj. 
LBBxe  me  on,  Sto. 


[This  old  ditty,  to  its  own  tune,  appeared  in 
Herd's  collection,  1776.] 

Stmon  Broois  had  a  cow : 

The  cow  was  lost,  and  he  oouldna  And  her: 
When  he  had  done  what  man  could  do, 

The  cow  cam'  hame,  and  her  tail  behind  her. 
Honest  auld  Symon  Brodie, 
Stupid  auld  doitit  bodie ! 

I'll  awa'  to  the  north  oountrie. 
And  see  my  ain  dear  Symon  Brodie. 

Symon  Brodie  had  a  wife. 

And,  wowl  but  she  was  braw  and  bonnie. 
She  took  the  dish-clout  aff  the  bulk, 

And  preen'd  it  to  her  cockemonie. 
Honest  anld  Symon  Brodie,  &o. 


[This  piece  of  satiric  humour  was  first  pub- 
lished in  Watson's  collection  of  Scottish  poems, 
1706,  and  its  authorship  has  generally  been  ascrib- 
ed to  Francis  Semple,  Esq.  of  Beltrees,  in  Ben- 
frewshire,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  has  been 
claimed  as  the  composition  of  Shr  William  Scott 
of  Thirlestane,  In  Selkirkshire,  ancestor  of  the  pre- 
sent lord  Napier.  His  claim  is  only  supported  on 
the  fidth  of  an  unbroken  tradition  in  the  Napier 
(amily.  Shr  WUliam  was  married  in  1699  to  Eli- 
zabeth, mistress  of  Napier,  and  died  in  1725.  Two 
years  after  his  death,  a  collection  of  his  Latin 
poems  was  printed  at  Edinburgh.] 

Fy  let  us  a'  to  the  bridal. 

For  therU  be  Ultin'  there; 
Fur  Jock's  to  be  nuurried  to  Maggie, 

The  lass  wi'  the  gowden  hair. 
And  there'll  be  langkale  and  pottage. 

And,  bannocks  o*  barley  meal ; 
And  there'll  be  good  sant  herrin'. 

To  relish  a  cogue  o'  gude  yilU 
Fy  let  HS  a',  dec. 
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And  therell  be  Sandie  the  eoater, 

And  Will  wi*  the  mickle  moa'; 
And  therell  be  Tam  the  Uuier, 

And  Andrew  the  tinkler,  I  tiow. 
And  there'll  be  bow4eggit  Bobbie, 

Wl'  thumleM  Katie's  gndeman ; 
And  theie'U  be  Mue^heekit  DobUe, 

And  Lawrie,  the  laird  o*  the  land. 

And  therell  be  low-libber  Patie, 

And  plookie>lhe'd  Wat  o'  the  mlU ; 
Oapper-noeed  Frande,  and  GlbUe, 

That  wins  in  the  howe  o'  the  hiU. 
And  tbere'U  be  Alaster  SIbbie, 

That  in  wi' black  Be«le  did  mool : 
Wi*  eneerlin'  LUUe,  and  Tibbie, 

The  laa^that  titi  a(k  on  the  etooL 

And  therell  be  Jodan  Madowrle, 

And  blhikln'  daft  Barbara  Mad^; 
Wi'  flae-luggit  ■haimie-flMed  Lawrie, 

And  Bhangie-mon'd  haluket  Meg. 
And  there'll  be  happer-hlpp'd  Nande, 

And  ftdry^fliced  Flowrie  by  name, 
Huck  Maudie,  and  fht-logglt  Qrizzie, 

The  laas  wi'  the  gowden  wame. 

And  thereH  be  Olmagaln  Oibble, 

And  his  gUdkit  wife  Jenny  BeU, 
And  misle-shinn'd  Mango  Macapie, 

The  lad  that  was  skipper  hfanselL 
There  lads  apd  lasses  In  pearllngs 

Will  feast  in  the  heart  o*  the  ha'; 
On  qrbows,  and  rceferts,  and  carlins. 

That  are  baith  sodden  and  aw. 

And  therell  be  fkdges  and  braehen. 

And  fouth  o'  gude  gabbocks  o'  skate, 
Powaoudle,  and  drammock,  and  crowdie. 

And  caller  nowt-feet  on  a  plate: 
And  there'll  be  partens  and  boddes. 

And  whytens  and  spddins  enew. 
And  singlt  sheep-heads  and  a  haggis. 

And  scadlips  to  sup  till  ye  spew. 

And  there'll  be  gude  lapper-xntlk  kebbucks, 

And  sowens,  and  farln,  and  baps, 
Wl'  swats  and  wed-aoraped  painches, 

And  brandy  in  stoupe  and  in  caups ; 
And  there'll  be  meal-ksH  and  kotfodcs, 

Wi*  skink  to  sop  tUI  ye  rivet 
And  roasts  to  roast  on  a  tennder, 

or  floaks  that  ware  taken  alhra. 


Scrapped  haddoeka,  wfHv,  dnlae  and  tangle. 

And  a  mill  o'  gude  sneediin'  to  piie ; 
When  weary  wi*  eatin'  and  drinldn'. 
Well  rise  up  and  dance  till  we  dee. 
Fy  let  us  a'  to  the  bridal. 

For  there'll  be  lUtin'  there. 
For  Jock's  to  be  nuuried  to  Maggie, 
The  lass  wi'  the  gowden  hair. 


||al[Ioto4alr. 


[*•  HALMw-rAiR,"  to  the  tune  of  "  Fy,  let  as  j 
a'  to  the  bridal,"  was  written  by  the  nnfortanate  j 
RoBKBTFaaoirssoN,  the  distinguished  precursor  of  I 
Bums,  and  first  printed  in  David  Herd's  collec- 
tion of  1776.    UaUow-iUr  is  a  iUr  hdd  annoaUy 
at  Edinburgh.] 

THsaa's  fouth  o'  braw  Joddes  and  Jennies         ' 

Comes  weel-buskit  into  the  fidr. 
With  ribbons  on  their  codcemonies. 

And  fouth  o'  fine  flour  on  thdr  hair. 
Maggie  she  \Tas  sae  wed  buskit. 

That  WUUe  was  tied  to  his  bride ; 
The  pownie  was  ne'er  better  whisket 

Wl'  cudgel  that  hang  fine  his  siile. 


But  Maggie  was  wond'rous  Jealoos, 

To  see  Willie  buskit  sae  braw ; 
And  Sandy  he  sat  in  the  aldKxue, 

And  hard  at  the  liquor  did  oa*. 
There  was  Gcordie,  that  weel  looed  his  1 

He  took  the  pint-etoup  in  his  arras. 
And  hugged  it,  and  said,  Trouth  they're 

That  loes  na  a  guid-fitther's  bairn. 

There  was  Wattle,  the  muitland  laddie. 

That  rides  on  the  bonnie  grey  cewt. 
With  sword  by  his  side  like  a  cadie 

To  drive  in  the  sheep  and  the  nowt. 
His  doublet  sae  wed  it  did  fit  him. 

It  scarcdy  cam*  down  to  mid-thle. 
With  hair  pouthered,  hat,  and  a  feather. 

And  housing  at  curi>en  and  tee. 


But  Bruckle  played  boo  to  Bassie, 

And  aSr  scoured  the  cont  like  the  wind  t 
Pidr  Wattie  he  fell  on  the  eaussey. 

And  birzed  a'  the  banes  in  his  skin. 
His  pistols  fell  out  o'  the  hulsters. 

And  were  a'  bedaabed  wi'  dirt. 
The  folk  they  cam'  round  him  in  dusters; 

Some  leach,  and  cried,  lAd,  was  ye  hurt  > 
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Dot  coat  wad  let  naebody  iteer  hhn. 

He  aye  was  ne  waaton  and  skeigh ; 
Tbe  packmen's  stand*  he  overturned  them, 

And  garred  a'  the  Jocks  stand  abeigh ; 
Wr  neerin'  bddnd  and  before  him. 

For  tic  is  the  mettle  o*  brutes. 
Pair  Wattle,  and  wae's  d-^  ftw  hfan. 

Was  fkin  to  gang  h&ine  in  his  boots. 

Sow  It  was  late  In  the  e'enhig. 

And  bonghtlng'tlme  was  drawing  near; 
The  lasses  had  stanched  their  greening 

Wi'  fiwth  o'  braw  apples  and  beer. 
There  was  LUlie,  and  Tibbie,  and  Sibbie, 

And  Ceic7  on  the  spindle  could  spin. 
Stood  glowrin'  at  signs  and  glass  winnocks, 

Bot  defl  a  ane  bade  them  come  in. 

Gnde  guide  os!  saw  ye  e'er  the  like  ot? 

See,  yonder'B  a  bonnle  black  swan; 
It  gloWrs  as  It  wad  fhin  be  at  us ; 

What%  )  on  that  it  bauds  in  its  hand  ? 
Awa',  daft  g<mk,-eries  Wattle, 

They're  a*  but  a  ruckle  o'  sticks  t 
See,  there  is  UlU-Jock  and  auld  Hawkie, 

And  yonder's  Mess  John  and  auld  Nick. 

Quoth  Maggie,  Come  buy  us  our  fhlrin*; 

And  Wattle  richt  sleely  could  tell, 
I  think  thou'rt  the  flower  o*  the  clachan,— 

In  trowth,  now,  I'se  gi'e  thee  mysell. 
But  wha  wad  ha'  e'er  thocht  it  o'  hbn. 

That  e'er  he  had  rippled  the  Unt  ? 
Bae  proud  was  he  o'  his  Maggie, 

Thoo^  she  was  boith  scaulie  and  squint. 


[Tbts  ^ypears  in  the  flnt  toL  ofBamsay'ii  Tea- 

.  Table  MisceUany  (17S4)  without  any  mark.    The 

'  reader  will  dlscorer  in  it  the  drigln  of  the  English 

^  song,  *•  Nobody  coming  to  marry  me."   It  is  givea 

in  Bamsay  to  the  tune  of  "  Kirk  wad  let  me  be."] 

It's  I  ha'»  seren  braw  new  gouns. 

And  ither  seven  bettur  to  mak" ; 
And  yet,  tm  a'  my  new  gouns, 

My  wooer  lias  tum'd  his  back. 
Besides,  I  have  seven  milk-kye. 

And  Sandy  he  has  but  thnej 
And  yet,  fbr  a'  my  gude  kye. 

The  laddie  wlnna  lia'e  me. 


My  daddia  1  adelver  o*  dykes. 

My  mother  can  card  and  spin. 
And  I'm  a  fine  fodgel  lass. 

And  the  siller  come*  Unkin'  ia{ 
The  siller  eomcs  linkin'  in. 

And  it  Is  fti' fair  to  see. 
And  fifty  times,  wow !  Owowl 

What  ails  the  hids  at  me  P 

Whenever  oor  Bawty  does  bark. 

Then  fiut  to  tbe  door  1  rin. 
To  see  gin  ony  young  sparic 

Will  lioht  and  venture  bnt  in} 
But  never  a  ane  will  come  In, 

Thoo^  mony  a  ane  gaes  by ; 
Syne  ben  the  house  I  rin. 

And  a  weoiy  wicht  am  I. 

When  I  vras  at  my  first  prayers, 

I  pray'd  but  anes  i'  the  year, 
I  wish'd  Ibr  a  handsome  young  lad. 

And  a  lad  wi'  muckle  gear. 
When  I  was  at  my  neist  prayers, 

I  pray'd  but  now  and  then, 
I  fhsh'd  na  my  head  about  gear. 

If  I  got  a  handsome  young  man. 


Nowlamatmy] 

I  pray  on  baith  nicht  and  day. 
And,  oh,  if  a  beggar  wad  come. 

With  that  same  beggar  I'd  gae. 
And,  oh,  and  what  '11  come  o'  me  * 

And,  oh,  and  what  II I  do  I 
That  sic  a  braw  lassie  as  I 

Should  die  for  a  wooer,  I  trowl 


'^^e  tointet  ^st  Un%. 


[By  J.  Maths,  anthor  of** Logan  Braes."  Km 
pageM.] 

Tns  winter  sat  lan^  OB  the  spring  o'  the  year, 
Our  seedtime  was  late,  and  our  mailing  was  dear ; 
My  mither  tint  her  heart  when  she  look'd  on  us  a', 
And  we  thought  upon  them  that  wereihrest  awa' ; 
O !  were  they  but  here  that  are  Ikrest  awa'l  / 

O !  were  they  but  here  that  are  dear  to  us  a'!  ' 

Our  cares  would  seem  light  and  our  sorrows  but  I 

If  they  were  but  here  that  ore  for  firae  us  a'l 
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Laft  week,  when  oar  hopes  were  o'enJouded  wi'  ^ 


And  nae  ane  at  hame  the  dull  proepeot  to  dieer. 
Oar  Johnnie  haa  written,  frae  fiir  awa'  parts, 
A  letter  that  lightens  and  hands  up  oar  hearts. 
He  says,  "  My  dear  neither,  thoagh  I  be  awa'. 
In  love  and  aflSeetion  I'm  still  wi'  ye  a' : 
While  1  ha'e  a  being,  ye'se  aye  ha'e  a  ha', 
Wi'  plenty  to  keep  out  the  frost  and  the  snaw." 

My  mlther,  o>eijoy*d  at  this  change  in  her  state. 
By  the  bairn  that  she  doated  on  early  and  late, 
Gi'es  thanksi  night  and  day,  to  the  Giver  of  a'. 
There's  been  naething  unworthy  o'  him  that's  awa'! 
Then,  here  is  to  them  that  are  (kr  frae  us  a'. 
The  friend  that  ne'er  Ikil'd  us,  though  fkrest  awa'! 
Health,  peace,  and  prosperity,  wait  on  us  a'  I 
And  a  blythe  oomin'  hame  to  the  friend  that's  awa' ! 


ni  age  ca*  in. 

[CoMTosBD  by  Burns,  in  honour  of  his  Jean. 
The  title  of  the  tune  is,  "  I'll  gang  nae  maJr  to 
yon  toon,"  being  the  first  line  of  an  old  ballad, 
beginning, 

"  111  gang  nae  mair  to  yon  toun, 
0,  never  a'  my  lifb  again ; 
I'U  ne'er  gae  back  to  yon  toun. 
To  seek  anither  wife  again." 
I  This  tone  appears  so  Ihr  back  as  in  Oswald's  Oale- 
>  donian  Pocket  Companion.    It  was  observed  to 
be  a  great  &voarite  with  George  IV.  during  his 
visit  to  Edinbttzgh  in  1822.  j 

I'U.  aye  ca'  In  by  yon  toun. 
And  by  yon  garden  green  again ; 

111  aye  ca'  in  by  yon  toon. 
And  see  my  bonnie  Jean  again. 

Thereli  nane  shall  ken,  there's  nane  shall  guess. 
What  brings  me  back  the  gate  agidn. 

But  she,  my  fiUrest  fkithflt'  lass ; 
And  stowlins  we  shall  meet  again. 

She'll  wander  by  the  aiken  tree. 
When  trystin  time  draws  near  again ; 

And  when  her  lovely  form  I  see, 
0  haith,  she's  doubly  dear  again. 

Ill  aye  ca'  in  by  yon  toun. 

And  1^  yon  garden  green  again; 
I'll  aye  ca'  in  by  yon  toun. 

And  see  my  bonnie  Jean  again.  t 


^,  tost  ge  foja'0. 


[This  is  another  oompoaition  oi  Bobiis>,  to 
the  tune  "  I'll  gang  nae  mair  to  yon  toon."    It  I 
appears,  along  with  the  above,  in  Johnson's  i 
Museum.    **Jean"  was  the  original  heroine  of 
the  song,  but  Bums  afterwards  altered  the  name 
to  "  Lucy,"  in  honour  of  the  lady  of  B.  A.  Oswald,  * 
Esq.  of  Auchincruive,  Ayrshire,  who  fell  a  wie-  i 
tim  to  consumption  In  1796,  when  only  about  t 
thirty  years  of  age.    Her  maiden  name  was  Lucy  ; 
Johnston.] 

0,  WAT  ye  wha's  in  yon  toun. 
Ye  see  the  e'ening  sun  upon  ? 

The  fkirest  maid's  in  yon  toun. 
That  e'ening  sun  is  fh>*»<»»g  on. 


Now  haply  down  yon  gay  green 
She  wanders  by  yon  spreading 

Bow  blest,  ye  flowrs,  tluit  round 
Ye  catch  the  gbuioes  o'  her  e'e. 


How  blest,  ye  birds,  that  round  her  dng, 
And  welcome  in  the  blooming  year ! 

And  doubly  wdoome  be  the  spring. 
The  season  to  my  Jeanie  dear! 


Shaw,  2\^ 

dherUaw!    V/ 

i 


The  sun  blinks  blythe  on  yon  toun, 
Amang  yon  broomy  braes  sae  greeni 

But  my  delight,  in  yon  toun. 
And  dearest  pleasure,  is  my  Jean. 

Without  my  love,  not  a'  the  charms 
Of  Paradise  could  yield  me  Joy ; 

But  gi'e  me  Jeanie  in  my  arms. 
And  welcome  Lapland's  drearie  sky. 

My  cave  wad  be  a  lover's  bower. 
Though  raging  winter  rent  the  air ; 

And  she  a  lovely  little  flower. 
That  I  wad  tent  and  shelter  there. 

O  sweet  is  she  in  yon  toun. 

The  sinldng  sun's  gane  down  upon ; 
The  dearest  maid's  in  yon  toun. 

His  setting  beam  e'er  shone  upon. 

If  angry  fiite  be  sworn  my  foe. 
And  suQering  I  am  doom'd  to  bear. 

Ill  careless  quit  aught  else  below ; 
But  spare,  oh !  spare  me  Jeanie  dear. 
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For,  whOe  life's  dearest  blood  rans  warm, 
M7  thougfata  fine  her  •hall  ne'er  depart . 

For,  as  most  lovely  is  her  form. 
She  has  the  truest,  kindest  heart. 


^,  tjjou  Ja^t  ftcen. 


[Wbittbm  by  the  late  Joan  Sim  of  Paisley,  to 
*  the  tune  of  "  Danla  of  Spey."] 

O!  THOU  hast  seen  the  iny  Ihir, 

All  bathed  in  morning  dew; 
And  thoo  hast  seen  the  lovely  rose. 

Just  op'ning  to  the  view. 
The  lily  bathed  in  morning  dew. 

The  rose  so  fiUr  to  se^ 
Are  not  more  pure  than  her  I  lore. 

Are  not  more  fitir  than  thee. 

But  soon  befbre  time's  withering  blast. 

The  rose  and  lily  fbde; 
Nor  even  will  beauty  sudi  as  thine 

Ontlive  its  darkening  shade. 
Yet  there  is  that  within  thy  breast 

Will  ruthless  time  deiy, 
A  mind  wUl  bloom  when  beauty  fiades, 

wm  flourish  in  the  sky. 


€>  0aiic  1  rue. 

[BOBBBT IXKHAUlhU] 

O  sAiB  I  rue  the  witless  wish. 

That  gar'd  me  gang  wi'  you  at  e'en. 
And  sair  I  rue  the  birken  bush. 

That  screen'd  us  with  its  leaves  sae  green. 
And  though  ye  vow'd  ye  wad  be  mine. 

The  tear  o'  grief  aye  dims  my  e'e. 
For,  O !  I'm  fbar'd  that  I  may  tyne 

The  love  that  ye  ha'e  promis'd  me  2 

While  Ithers  seek  their  e'ening  sports, 

I  wander,  dowle,  a'  my  lane. 
For  when  I  jobn  their  glad  resorts. 

Their  driBng  gi'es  me  meikle  pain. 
Alas!  It  was  na  sae  shortqrne. 

When  a*  my  nights  were  spent  wi'  glee ; 
But,  O!  I'm  fiear'd  that  I  may  tyne 

The  love  that  ye  ha'e  prcnnis'd  me. 


Dear  lassie,  keep  thy  heart  aboon. 

For  I  ha'e  wair'd  my  winter's  f<pe, 
I've  coft  a  boonie  dlken  gown. 

To  be  a  bridal  gift  for  thee. 
And  sooner  shall  the  hills  Ca'  down. 

And  mountain-high  shall  stand  ths  sea. 
Ere  I'd  accept  a  gowden  crown, 

To  dtange  that  k>Te  I  bear  for  thee. 


l>e  352ico^ilc0  tig  Kame* 

[This  song  appears  in  the  fburth  volume  of 
Johnson's  Museum,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  it  Is  a  production  of  Bubns's,  founded 
on  some  older  Jacobitlcal  eflUsion.  The  tune  of 
"Ye  Jacobites  by  name"  is  vei7  beauUftU,  and 
has  been  adapted  to  several  songs,  but  to  none 
with  more  success  than  the  one  entitled  *'My 
love  'B  in  Germanie,"  given  elsewhere.] 

Yb  JaooUtes  by  name,  give  an  ear,  give  an  ear ; 
Ye  Jacobites  by  name,  give  an  ear ; 
Ye  Jacobites  by  name. 
Your  &utes  I  will  proclaim. 
Your  doctrines  I  maun  blame— 
You  shall  hear. 

What  is  right,  and  what  is  wrang,  by  the  law,  by 
the  law? 
What  is  right,  and  what  li  wrang,  by  the  law  > 
"WTiat  is  right,  and  what  is  wrang  ? 
A  short  sword,  and  a  lang, 
A  weak  arm,  and  a  strong 
For  io  draw. 

What  makes  heroks  strifb,  Ikm'd  afar,  Ikm'd  afor  ? 

What  makes  heroic  strife,  (km'd  afkr  ? 

What  makes  heroic  strife  ? 

To  whet  th'  assassin's  knift. 

Or  hunt  a  parent's  lifb 

Wi'  bluidie  war. 

Then  let  your  schemes  akme,  in  the  statd,  in  the 
state: 
Then  let  your  schemes  alone  in  the  state; 
Then  let  your  schemes  alone. 
Adore  the  rising  sun. 
And  leave  a  man  undons 
Tohistkte. 
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®ije  Kaftolb* 


[An, "  Traveller't  Beturn."— TUssimple,  nata- 
nl,  and  affecting  production  ii  to  be  ftrand  in 
almoct  every  Scottish  tong-book  of  the  present 

>  century,  with  the  name"  Miss  Blamikb"  attached 

,  as  the  authoress:  but  who  "  Miss  Blamire"  was, 
what  part  of  the  country  she  belonged  to,  and 
whether  she  was  living  or  dead,  were  questions 

:  which  none  or  very  few  could  answer,  until  the 
recent  publication  of  a  volume  with  the  following 
title,  "  The  Poetical  Works  of  Miss  Susanna 
Blamire,  'the  muse  of  Cumberland;'  now  for  the 
first  time  collected  by  Henry  Lonsdale,  M.  D.; 
with  a  Prefiice,  Memoir,  and  Notes,  by  Patrick 
Maxwell :  Edinburgh,  1842."  From  this  elegant 
little  volume  we  learn,  that  Susanna  Blamire  was 

.  a  native  of  Cumberland,  and  bom  at  Cardew 
Hall,  about  six  miles  from  Carlisle,  on  the  12th  of 
January,  1747;  that  her  fother  was  a  respectable 
gentleman  of  the  county,  William  Blamire,  Esq. 
of  the  Oaks :  that  her  mother  died  early  in  life,  and 
Susanna  vras  brought  up  chiefly  with  a  benevolent 
and  rich  aunt,  Mrs.  Simpson  of  Thackwood;  that 
in  1767  her  eldest  sister  Sarah  married  Colonel 
Graham  of  Gartmore,  after  which  period  she 
spent  a  considerable  portion  of  her  time  at  her 
sister's  residence  in  Scotland;  that  the  latter 
years  of  her  life  vrere  afflicted  by  infirm  health, 
and  that  she  died  at  Carlisle  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1794,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven.  **  She  had,"  ac- 
cording to  her  biographer  Mr.  Marwcll,  who  has 
displayed  unwearied  research  In  gathering  the 
particulars  of  her  life  from  sources  that  were 
bst  dying  away,  "a  graceftil  form,  somewhat 
above  the  middle  sfam,  and  a  countenance— though 
slightiy  marked  with  the  smallpox— beaming  with 
good  nature ;  her  dark  eyes  sparkled  with  anima- 
tion, and  won  every  heart  at  the  first  introduc- 
tion.   She  was  called'by  her  affectionate  country- 

I  men  '  a  bonnle  and  varra  llsh  young  lass,'  which 
may  be  Interpreted  as  meaning  a  beautiAil  and  very 
lively  young  girl.  Her  affability  and  total  i^eedom 
from  affectation,  put  to  flight  that  reserve  which 
her  presence  was  apt  to  create  in  the  minds  of  her 
humbler  associates ;  for  they  quick'y  perceived  she 
really  wished  them  happiness,  and  aided  in  pro- 
moting it  by  every  effort  in  her  power.   She  freely 

,  mingled  in  their  social  parties,  called  nurry  neets 
in  Cumberland;  and  by  her  graceful  figure,  ele- 
gaut  dancing,  and  kind-hearted  gayaty,  gave  a 


V-  sect  to  the  entertainmeBts,  which  without  her  ^ 
presence  would  hav«  been  wanting."    Misa  Bla< 
mire's  productions  consist  of  a  variety  of  pieces  in  \ 
the  English  btnguage,  a  considerable  number  of 
Scottish  Songs,  and  some  songs  in  the  Comber- 
land  dialect.    None  of  them  were  printed  in  her  « 
lifetime  with  her  name,  but  most  of  them  were  | 
distributed  in  MS.  among  her  friend*  and  rela- 
tions.   Of  her  Scottish  songs,  the  foUovring  is  the  ^ 
most  universally  popular.    We  give  it  here  with  ^ 
Mr.  Maxwell's  permission,  frx>m  his  own  copy, 
collated  with  two  manuscripts  in  the  aothoress's  ^ 
handwriting  and  other  MS.  copies.]  *  ^ 

Whbm  silent  time,  wl'  lightly  fbot. 

Had  trod  on  thirty  years, 
I  sought  again  my  native  land 

Wi'  mony  hopes  and  fears : 
Wha  kens  gin  the  dear  flriends  I  left 

May  stiU  continue  mine  ? 
Or  gin  I  e'er  again  shall  taste 

The  joys  I  left  langsyne? 

As  I  drew  near  my  ancient  pile. 

My  heart  beat  a'  the  way; 
Ilk  place  I  pass'd  seem'd  yet  to  speak 

O'  some  dear  former  day; 
Those  days  that  follow'd  me  a&r. 

Those  happy  days  o'  mine, 
Whilk  made  me  think  the  present  joys 

A'  naething  to  langsyne  1 

The  ivy'd  tower  now  met  my  eye. 

Where  minstrels  used  to  blaw; 
Nae  friend  stepp'd  forth  wi'  open  hand, 

Kae  weel  kenn'd  fiiee  I  saw; 
Till  Donald  totter'd  to  the  door. 

Wham  I  left  in  his  prime. 
And  grat  to  see  the  lad  return 

He  bore  about  langqrne* 

I  ran  to  Oka  dear  friend's  room. 

As  if  to  find  them  there, 
I  knew  where  ilk  ane  used  to  nt. 

And  hang  o'er  mony  a  chair; 
Till  soft  remembrance  threw  a  veil 

Across  these  een  o'  mine, 
I  clos'd  the  door,  and  sobb'd  aloud. 

To  think  on  auld  lang^ne ! 

Some  pensy  chiels,  a  new  sprung  race. 

Wad  next  their  welcome  pay, 
Wha  shudder'd  ft  my  Gothic  wa'a. 

And  wish'd  my  groves  away : 


'jm>y^^(Mf^^^^^^^^^^sm 


••  Cut,  cut,"  they  cried,  "  those  aged  eliue. 

Lay  low  yon  moumAi'  pine:" 
Ha!  na!  our  ikthen'  names  grow  there, 

Memoriale  o^  langtyne. 

To  wean  me  firae  tbeee  waeAi'  thoughts. 

They  took  me  to  the  town ; 
Bat  Hdr  on  ilka  weel-kenn'd  (hee 

I  miM'd  the  youthfU'  bloom. 
At  balk  they  pointed  to  a  nymph 

Wham  a'  declar'd  divine; 
But  tore  her  mother's  blushing  cheeks 

Wei*  fldxer  Ikr  langqrne ! 

In  vain  I  sooght  tn  moslc^  loand 

To  find  that  magio  art. 
Which  oft  in  Scotland's  ancient  lays 

Has  thrill'd  through  a'  my  heart: 
The  sang  had  mony  an  artfu'  turn ; 

My  ear  conftss'd  'twas  fine , 
Bat  miss'd  the  simple  melody 

I  listen'd  to  langqrne. 

Te  eons  to  comradee  o^  my  youth, 

Forgiy  an  auld  man's  spleen, 
Wha  "midst  your  gayest  scenes  still  roooms 

The  days  he  anoe  has  seen: 
When  time  has  pest,  and  seasons  fled. 

Your  hearts  will  feel  like  mine  t 
And  aye  the  sang  w&l  mabi  delight 

That  minds  ye  o*  langsyne  I 

care  1. 

rWnuAM  Paok    Mnsio  by  James  P.  Clarice.] 

Mr  ftither  has  baith  gowd  and  gear, 

Foritiy  a  bonnie  mailen  free: 
My  mlther  q»ins  wi'  eklent  care. 

An'  docfaters  they  ha'e  nane  but  me. 
Bat  what  care  I  for  gowd  and  gear. 

Or  what  care  I  fbr  mailens  free} 
I  wadna  gi'e  a  bonnie  lad, 

For  a'  the  gowd  in  Chrisendia. 

My  mither  cries,  Tsk'  Sandy  Bell, 

The  canny  laird  o'  Hazleglen ; 
'  My  flttber  bids  m*  please  roysel'. 

But  tak'  the  laird  o'  auld  KUpenn. 
Boft  what  care  I  tot  gowd  and  gear, 

Nae  charm  has  gowd  and  gear  far  me; 
I  wadna  gi*e  a  bonnie  lad, 

For a'the  gowd  In  Chrisendte. 


m^zt  aiH  tW  t^eart* 


[SosANNA  Blamikb.— Air,  "Sir  James Baird."  ' 
— "This  song,"  says  Mr.  Maxwell,  "seems  to  have  t 
been  a  &vourite  with  the  authoress,  for  I  have  met  / 
with  it  In  various  forms  among  her  papers;  and 
the  labour  bestowed  upon  It  has  been  well  repaid  * 
by  the  popularity  it  hits  all  along  ei\joyed.    The  ( 
edition  given,  the  best  that  has  yet  been  in  types,  '. 
is  printed  Item  a  copy  of  several  of  her  poems  and  / 
songs,  thirty  and  caiefkiliy  written  out,  apparently  \ 
either  for  publication  or  for  the  perusal  of  a  friend, 
all  of  which  appear  to  have  got  her  final  correo* 
tions.    Bee  the  air  in  Neil  Oow's  First  Collection  I 
of  Beels,  Seo.  8d  edit.  p.  8.    It  fbrms  the  641st  \ 
song  in  '  The  Scots  Musical  Museum,'  vol.  vi.,  . 
flztt  published  in  June  1803.    The  original  title  o 
the  air  seems  to  have  been  '  My  dearie,  an'  thou  \ 
dee.'    It  is  the  second  song  to  the  music,  the  first  <; 
being  Gall's  beautifVil  '  O,  Mary,  turn  awa'.' 
'  Both  of  these  songs,'  says  Mr.  Stenhouse,  '  are  { 
excellent.'"] 

What  ails  this  heart  o'  mine  ? 

What  ails  this  watery  e'e  > 
What  gars  me  a'  turn  cauld  as  death 

When  I  take  leave  o'  thee  ? 
When  thou  art  Ihr  awa' 

Thou'lt  dearer  grow  to  me  { 
But  change  o'  place  and  change  o'  folk 

May  gar  thy  fiincyjee. 

When  I  gae  oat  at  e'en. 

Or  walk  at  morning  atr. 
Ilk  rustling  bush  will  seem  to  say 

I  ns'd  to  meet  thee  there. 
Then  I'll  sit  down  and  cry. 

And  live  aneath  the  tree. 
And  when  a  leaf  fit's  1'  my  I19 

I'U  oat  a  word  Craa  thee. 

I'U  hie  me  to  the  bovter 

That  thou  wi'  roees  tied. 
And  where  yri'  mony  a  blashlng  bad 

I  strove  mysel'  to  hUe. 
I'U  doat  on  Uka  spot 

Where  I  ha'e  been  wf  thee; 
And  ca'  to  mind  some  kindly  word 

Bj  ilka  bam  and  treel 
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Wi'  sic  tiioDghti  i*  my  mind. 

Time  throagit  tlw  world  may  gae. 
And  find  my  beart  in  twenty  yean 

The  nine  as  'tis  to-day. 
Tis  thoughts  that  bind  the  soul. 

And  Iceep  firiends  i'  the  e'e ; 
And  gin  I  think  I  see  thee  aye. 

What  can  part  thee  and  me ! 


ht  ®ocm  1 


[Takxn  down  from  the  singing  of  Jamie,  a 

natural  who  frequents  the  watering  places  of 

Dunblane  and  Bridge  of  Allan.    We  know  not 

'  who  is  the  anthor  of  the  song,  nor  whether  it  has 

,  been   before  printed.— Aib,  "The  auld  man's 

mare's  dead."] 

O  WKABT  on  the  toom  poach. 
It  shames  as  a'  the  toom  pouch; 
Bic  times  as  we  ha'e  aften  seen, 
Make  mony  a  waefti'  toom  pouch. 

Of  a'  the  iUs  in  lift's  career. 
The  want  o'  bread  and  beef  and  beer. 
The  taunt  o'  men,  and  women's  jeer— 
The  greatest  is  the  toom  pooch. 
O  weary  on,  &c. 

An  empty  purse  is  slighted  salr, 
Gang  ye  to  market,  kirk,  or  &ir, 
Te'U  no  be  muckle  thought  o'  there 
Gin  ye  gang  wi'  a  toom  pouch.  * 

O  weaiy  on.  See, 

An  empty  purse  is  ill  to  wear. 
An  empty  purse  is  ill  to  share. 
E'en  lovers'  flriendship  eanna  bear 
To  hear  ought  o'  a  toom  poudi. 
0  weaiy  on,  Sco, 

But  O,  ye  lasses  blythe  and  clean. 
Just  let  me  tell  ye  as  a  frlen'. 
Whene'er  you  meet  your  lads  at  e'en. 
Be  canny  on  the  toom  pouch. 
O  weary  on,  &o. 

For  ftgs!  the  times  are  no  the  thing 
To  mak'  our  merry  taverns  ring ; 
And  wha  the  deil  could  dance  and  dng 
Gin  pester'd  wi'  a  toom  pouch  f 


Bae  ^nna  ea' your  laddie  diy. 
And  dlnna  say  he's  cauld  and  dry. 
And  dinna  speak  o^  sweeties. — He! 
Be  mindAi'  o'  the  toom  pouch. 
O  weaiy  on,  &c. 

For  kind  may  be  his  heart  and  true. 
And  weel  and  warmly  may  he  lo'e. 
And  fondly  kiss  your  cherry  moa'. 
Although  he  wears  a  toom  pouch. 
O  weaiy  on,  &c. 

But  may  be  times  win  mend  a  wee. 
When  twa  may  venture  to  be  three; 
But,  gudesake,  lasses  I  ne'er  agree 
To  many  wi'  a  toom  pouch. 
O  weaiy  on,  &c 


fAiiXXAMnBa  Ksat,  a  ploughman  in  tiM  Kings> 
muir,  Fifeshire.  Air,  "  The  bonnie  hawtitam."— 
Here  first  printed.] 

Thb  bricht  star  o*  e'enin'  peep'd  forth  frae  the 

sky. 
The  v^ds  were  a'  hush'd,— nota  mortal  was  nigh. 
When  Jenny  walk'd  forth  'mid  the  primroses  pale. 
And  pour'd  her  fond  plaint  in  the  sweet  lovdy 

vale. 

"  Ye  fkiries  that  dance  in  yon  wild  lonely  ddl. 
Whose  drink  is  the  dew  frae  the  sweet  floWret's 

bell. 
Whose  ftwd  isthe  inoetse  HbaVa  bomeon  the  gale 
From  the  primrose  and  havrthom  that  bloom  in 

thevale. 

"  0  say,  have  you  seen  a  young  swain  passing  by, 
With  health  on  his  chedc,  and  vrith  love  in  hjs 

eyej 
Detain  the  ftmd  youtii— now  his  sighs  shall  prevail 
With  the  maid  he  oft  woo'd  in  the  sweet  flowly 

vale. 

''  O  sweet  smells  tiie  bean  in  tiie  saft  sommer 

shower. 
And  sweet  shigs  the  merle  in  his  green  leafy  bowen 
But  sweeter  to  me  is  my  fond  lover's  tale. 
Where  the  primrose  and  hawthorn  bloom  sweet 

in  the  vale.** 
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"Eit  llRiAmH  of  l^ollanit). . 

pILutsHAU't  tone,  caOed  "  Mias  Admiral  Ck>r- 
don'B  Strathspey,"  compoKd  for  the  song  "  Of  a' 
'  ibe  abts  the  wind  can  blaw,"  is  formed  on  the 
e  old  air  of  "  The  Lawlands  of  Holland."  The 
words  themselvet  are  said  to  be  the  lamentation 
of  a  young  widow  in  Galloway,  whose  husband 
was  drowned  in  a  royage  to  Holland,  about  the 
!  beginning  of  the  last  oentuiy.] 

Thx  luve  that  I  had  chosen. 

Was  to  my  heart's  content. 
The  saut  sea  will  be  firozen 

Before  that  I  repent; 
Bepent  it  will  I  never 

Until  the  day  I  dee, 
Tho'  the  lawlands  o'  Holland 

Ha'e  twined  my  luve  and  me. 

My  lute  lies  in  the  salt  sea. 

And  I  am  on  the  side. 
Enough  to  break  a  young  thing's  heart 

Wha  lately  was  a  bride ; 
Wba.  lately  was  a  bonnie  bride. 

And  pleasure  in  her  e'e  ; 
But  the  lawlands  o'  Holland 

Ha'e  twined  my  luve  and  me. 

My  lure  he  built  a  bonnie  ship, 

And  sent  her  to  the  sea, 
Wi'  seven  score  brave  mariner* 

To  bear  her  companie; 
Threescore  gaed  to  the  bottom, 

And  threescore  died  at  sea. 
And  the  lawlands  o'  Holland 

Ha'e  twined  my  love  and  me. 

My  luve  has  baOt  anither  ship. 

And  sent  her  to  the  main. 
He  had  but  twenty  mariners. 

And  a'  to  bring  her  hame ; 
The  stormy  clouds  did  roar  again. 

The  raging  waves  did  rout. 
And  my  luve,  and  his  bonnie  ship, 

Tum'd  widdershins  about ! 

There  shall  noe  mantle  cross  my  back, 
Nae  ccnnb  come  in  my  hair. 

Neither  sal  coal  or  candle  light, 
tjhine  in  my  bowit  mair; 


v^  Nor  sal  I  ha'e  anither  luve. 

Until  the  day  I  dee, 
I  never  lo'ed  a  luve  but  ane. 
And  he's  drown'd  in  the  sea. 

O,  hand  your  tongue,  my  daughter  dear, 

Be  still,  and  be  content. 
There  are  mair  lads  in  Galloway, 

Ye  need  na«  sair  lament. 
0 1  there  is  nane  in  Galloway, 

There  "s  nane  at  a'  for  me. 
For  I  never  loVd  a  lad  but  ane. 

And  he  's  dzown'd  in  the  sea. 


^  laf{0ie  cam'  to  our  gate. 

[Tax  author  of  this  long,  and  of  several  others 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  was  Bobbkt  Alijlit  of  KU- 
barchan,  in  Renfrewshire.  He  was  intimate  with 
Tannahill  and  B.  A.  Smith,  and  wrote  a  number 
of  pieces  for  the  latter's  "  Scottish  Minstrel"  and 
other  musical  publications,  some  <^  which  have 
become  popular.  He  also  published  a  collection 
of  his  poems  at  Glasgow  in  1836.  After  spending 
a  lengthened  and  much  respected  life  In  his  native 
village,  (his  employment  being  that  of  a  weaver 
and  manufSocturer's  agent,)  he  was  induced  to 
emigrate  to  the  United  States  of  America,  where 
some  of  his  relations  had  established  themselves. 
Accordingly,  he  sailed  from  Greenock,  for  New 
Yoric,  on  the  SSth  April,  1841,  but  had  not  long 
landed  in  America  when  he  was  carried  off  by  a 
bilious  fever,  under  which  he  had  been  labouring 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  passage.  His 
death  took  place  on  the  7th  June,  1841,  exactiy 
eight  days  after  his  arrival  in  New  York.  His 
Amend  was  attended  by  a  number  of  his  country* 
men  and  of  Americans.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
his  age  was  about  67.] 

A  LAssiB  cam*  to  our  gate,  yestreen. 

An'  low  she  curtsied  down ; 
She  was  lovelier  Ikur  an' fldrer  to  see 

Than  a'  our  ladies  roun'. 

O  whare  do  ye  wend,  my  sweet  winsome  doo  ? 

An'  whaxe  mi^  your  dwelling  be  ? 
But  her  heart,  I  trow,  was  liken  to  break. 

An'  the  tear-drap  dim'd  her  e'e. 


^ 

^ 

S 


1  ha'ena  a  hani«,  qao^  the  bonnto  bud*— 

I  ha'ena  a  hame  nor  ha'. 
Fain  hen  wad  1  rest  my  weary  ftet. 

For  the  ni^t  begins  to  &'. 

I  took  her  into  oar  tapestry  ha'. 

An'  we  drank  the  ruddy  wine  i 
An'  aye  I  strare,  but  &nd  my  heart 

Fast  bound  wi'  k>Te's  silken  twine. 

I  ween'd  she  might  be  the  fidries'  qneen. 

She  was  sae  jimp  and  sma' { 
And  the  tear  that  dim'd  her  bonnle  blue  e'e 

Fell  owre  twa  heaps  o'  snaw. 

0  whare  do  ye  wend,  my  sweet  winsome  doo  ? 
An'  whare  may  your  dwelling  be  ? 

Can  the  winter's  rain  an'  the  winter's  wind 
Blaw  cauld  on  sic  as  ye  ? 

1  ha'enaa  hame,  quo'  the  bonnle  losrie— 

I  ha'ena  a  ha'  nor  hame; 
Itfy  &ther  was  ane  o^ "  Charlies"  men. 
An'  him  I  dauma  name. 

Whate'er  be  your  Uth,  whate'er  be  your  Un, 

Frae  tills  ye  manna  gae ; 
An'  gin  ye'U  consent  to  be  my  aln, 

Nae  marrow  ye  shall  ha'e. 

Sweet  maiden,  tak'  the  Mller  cup, 

Bae  fli'  o*  the  damask  wine. 
An'  pr^  it  to  your  dierrle  lip. 

For  ye  shall  aye  be  mine. 


An'  drink,  sweet  doo,  young 
An'  a'  your  kin  sae  dear, 

CuUoden  has  dlm'd  mony  an  e'l 
Wl'  mony  a  taut,  taut  tear. 


iheidth. 


e'e 


^The  lads  and  the  lasses  were  dying  in  disxens. 
The  taen  kill'd  wi' love,  and  the  tither  wl' spleLHi, 
The  pk>ughing,  the  sawing,  the  shearing,  thfc 
mawing, 
A'  waik  was  forgotten  for  Borrochan  Jean ! 

Frae  the  south  and  the  nortii,  o'er  the  Tweed  and 
the  Forth, 

S!e  coming  and  ganging  there  nerer  was  seen. 
The  comers  were  eheeiy,  the  gangers  were  Mearie 

Despairing,  or  hoping  Ibr  Banodian  Jean. 
The  carlins  at  hame  were  a'  giming  and  gntning 

The  balms  were  a' greeting  IVae  morning  tiO  e'en. 
They  gat  naeUiiog  for  crowdy,  but  runts  boil'd  tu 
towdie, 

For  naething  gat  growing  Ibr  Barrodian  Jean. 

Tlie  doctors  dedar'd  It  was  past  their  descrhring. 

The  ministers  said  'twas  a  judgment  for  sin. 
But  they  looklt  sae  blae,  and  their  hearts  were  sae 
wae, 
I  was  sure  they  were  dying  9at  Barrocfaan  Jean. 
The  bums  on  road^ddes  were  a'  dry  wi'  thdr  ' 
drinking. 
Yet  a' wadnask>ken  the  drouth  1' their  skin;      . 
A'  around  the  peat-stacks,  and  alangst  the  dyke  i 
backs, 
£'en  the  winds  were  a'  sighing,  sweet  Bamh 
chan  Jean. 

The  timmer  ran  done  wl'  the  making  o^  coffins, 

Kirkyardso'theirswardwerea'howkitfii'elean,  ' 
Dead  lovers  were  pacUt  like  herring  in  barrels, 

Sio  thousands  were  dying  for  Barroehan  Jean. 
But  mony  braw  thanks  to  the  Lafard  o'  Glen- 
Brodie, 

The  gros/owre  their  grafb  Is  now  bomUe  an>i  | 
green. 
He  sta'  the  proud  heart  of  our  wanton  young  lady. 

And  spoil'd  a' the  charms  o^  her  twa  pawky  eeo.  ; 


i^    [BoBiaT  TAjnrARux.— Air  **  Johnnie  U'Oill."] 

Tts  hlnna  ye- heard,  man,  o'  Barroehan  Jean  ? 

And  hinna  ye  heiurd,  man,  o'  Barroehan  Jean ! 
How  death  and  starvation  aune  o'er  the  hafll  na- 


^Ei)en  gaggle  ga^S^  atoa^* 

[It  may  be  curious  to  contrast  the  "  Barroehan 
Jean"  of  Tannahill  with  a  similar  extravaganxa 
by  the  ErraTCK  SaBTBaan.] 

O,  WHAT  win  a'  the  lads  do 
When  Maggie  gangs  away  ? 

0,  what  wiU  a' the  bMb  do, 
When  Maggie  gangs  away? 


She  wroughtsto  mischief  wi'  hsrtwa  pawky  een 


ThcTB^  DO  a  heart  In  a' the  gico 

That  disna  dread  the  day. 
O  ,  what  win  a'  the  lads  do 

When  Maggy  gangs  away? 

oang  Jock  has  ta'en  the  hill  for't-> 

A  waeAi' wlghtiahe; 
Poor  Harrys  to'en  the  bed  fcr't. 

An'  laid  him  doan  to  dee  ( 
An'  Sandy's  gane  onto  the  Urk, 

An'  learning  ikrt  to  pray. 
And,  0,  what  wiU  the  lads  do 

When  Maggy  gangs  acwaj? 

The  young  laird  o*  the  lAng-shaw 

Has  dmnlc  her  health  in  wine; 
The  priest  has  said-^n  oonfldence— 

The  lassie  was  diTine: 
And  that  is  mair  in  maiden's  praise 

Than  ony  priest  shook!  say : 
Bat,  O,  what  wiU  the  lads  do 

When  Maggy  gangs  away? 

The  widlhig  in  oar  green  glen 

That  day  will  quaver  high; 
Twill  draw  the  red*breast  fhw  the  wood. 

The  laverock  from  the  sky; 
The  fidries  fine  their  beds  o' dew 

Will  rise  and  Join  the  hqr : 
An'  hey  I  what  a  day  'twUl  be 

When  Maggy  gangs  away  1 


[RoBtOLT  ALjjur.— In  this  song,  the  spirit  of 
aome  d  oar  old  Jacobite  eflUsions  is  happily 
eaaf^t.  The  white  rose,  as  is  well  known,  was 
of  the  Stuart  ikmily. 


TnKRB  grew  in  bonnle  Scotland 

A  thistle  and  a  brier, 
And  aye  they  twined  and  claimed. 

Like  Asters  kind  and  dear: 
The  rose  it  was  sae  bonnie. 

It  ooold  ilk  bosom  charm ; 
The  thistle  qtread  its  thorny  leaf, 

To  keep  the  rose  frae  harm. 

A  bonnle  laddie  tended 
The  roue  baitb  air  and  late ; 

He  watered  it,  and  iknned  it. 
And  wore  it  with  hia  &Mi 


And  the  leal  hearts  of  Seotknd 

Prayed  it  might  never  Ih', 
The  thistle  was  sae  bonnie  green. 

The  rose  sae  like  the  snaw. 

But  the  weird  sisters  sat 

Where  Hope's  flur  emblems  gww  j 
They  drapt  a  drap  upon  the  rose 

O'  bitter,  blasting  dew  i 
And  aye  they  twined  the  mystic  thread,- 

But  ere  their  task  was  done. 
The  snaw-white  shade  it  disappeared— 

It  withered  in  the  sun! 

A  bonnle  laddie  tended 

The  roee  baith  air  an'  late) 
He  watered  it,  and  fonned  it. 

And  wove  it  with  his  &te ; 
But  the  thistle  tap  it  withered,— 

Winds  bore  It  br  awa',— 
And  Scotland's  heart  was  broken 

For  the  rose  sae  like  the  snawl 


^fje  ®ofci^nantet*0  lament*  ' 

[EosaaT  Ailaw.— Tune,  "  The  Martyr's  Grave."] 

Tn  KICK'S  nae  covenant  now,  lassie ! 

There's  nae  covenant  now ! 
The  solemn  league  ai^d  covenant 

A  re  a'  broken  through ! 
There's  nae  Renwick  now,  lassie. 

There's  nae  gude  CargUl, 
Nor  holy  Sabbath  preaching 

Upon  the  Martyr's  Hill ! 

It's  naething  but  a  sword,  lassie  1 

Abluidy,bluidyane! 
Waving  owre  poor  Scotland 

For  her  rebellious  sin. 
Scotland's  a'  wrang,  lassie, 

Scotland's  a*  wrang— 
It's  neither  to  the  hill  nor  gkn. 

Lassie,  we  daur  gang. 

The  MartTr's  Hill  fbnaken. 

In  stanmer's  dusk,  sae  calm  { 
There's  nae  gatliuring  now,  husie. 

To  sing  the  e'enia'  paahnl 


i   i 


:^^ 


b^^im.^g^S'M^^m^^^sii^'^^^ss^ 


Bat  the  nuurtyr't  grare  will  rlae,  lassie, 
Aboon  the  warrior^  cairn ; 

An'  the  mar^  aoun'  will  sleep,  lassie, 
Aneath  the  waving  fern! 


/W)k»   [RoBT.  Tanxahiix.— Air,  "  Invereauld's  EeeL"] 

21  y  Mary  is  a  bonnie  lassie. 

Sweet  as  the  dewy  mom. 
When  Fancy  tunes  her  rural  reed. 

Beside  the  upland  thorn. 
She  lives  ahint  yon  sunny  knowe. 
Where  flow'rs  in  wild  proRxsion  grow. 
Where  spreading  birks  and  hazels  throw 

Their  shadows  o'er  the  bum. 

Tis  no  the  streamlet-skirted  wood, 

Wi'  a'  its  leaiy  bowTs, 
That  gars  me  wait  in  solitude 

Among  the  wild-sprung  flow*n; 
But  aft  I  cast  a  langing  e'e, 
Down  frae  the  bank  out-owre  the  lea. 
There  haply  I  my  lass  may  see. 

As  through  the  broom  she  scours. 

Yestreen  I  met  my  bonnie  lassie 

€k>ming  firae  the  town. 
We  raptur'd  sunk  in  ither's  arms 

And  prest  the  breckans  down ; 
The  pairtrick  sung  his  e'ening  note. 
The  rye-craik  rispt  his  clam'roiu  tturoat. 
While  there  the  heaVnly  tow  I  got. 

That  erl'd  her  my  own. 


[Writtbh  by  JoRir  Hamilton,  fbr  many  years 
.  a  musicseller  and  teacher  of  music  in  Edinburgh, 
and  the  composer  of  several  melodies.    He  died  at 
Edinburgh  in  September,  1814,  aged  53.] 

Ab  mora,  last  oak,  as  I  paed  oat 
To  flit  a  tether'd  yowe  and  lamb, 

I  met,  as  skifflng  ovrer  the  grera, 
A  jolly  ranthi'  Hlghlandman. 


His  shape  was  neat,  wi' 

And  ilka  smile  my  fiivour  wan ; 
I  ne'er  had  seen  sae  braw  a  lad. 

As  this  young  rantin'  Highlandmnn. 


He  said.  My  dear,  ye're  sune  asteer ; 

Cam'  ye  to  hear  the  laverock's  sang  ? 
O,  wad  >e  gang  and  wed  wi'  me. 

And  wed  a  rantin'  Highlandman  ? 
In  summer  days,  on  floweiy  braes. 

When  fHsky  is  the  ewe  and  lamb, 
I'se  row  ye  in  my  tartan  plaid. 

And  be  your  rantin'  Highlandman. 

With  heather  bells,  that  sweetly  smells, 

I'll  deck  your  hair  sae  fiiir  and  lang. 
If  ye'll  consent  to  scour  the  bent 

Wi'  me,  a  rantin'  Highlandman. 
We'll  big  a  cot,  and  buy  a  stock. 

Syne  do  the  best  that  e'er  we  can  t 
Then  come,  my  dear,  ye  needna  fear 

To  trust  a  rantin'  Highlandman. 

His  words  sae  sweet  gaed  to  my  heart. 

And  foin  I  wad  ha'e  gl'en  my  han'. 
Yet  durstna,  least  my  mother  should 

Dislike  a  rantin'  Highlandman. 
Bnt  I  expect  be  will  come  back ; 

Then,  though  my  kin'  should  scaold  and  ban,  ^ 
I'll  ower  the  hill,  or  where  he  will, 

Wi*  my  yonng  rantin'  |^ig^1ftn'^"V"'  - 


lEaifl  i^awj* 

[Tbomas  Gampbelu] 

Earl  March  look'd  on  his  dying  chOd, 
And  smit  with  grief  to  view  her— 

The  youth,  he  cried,  whom  I  exiled 
Shall  be  restored  to  woo  her. 

She's  at  the  window  many  an  hour. 

His  coming  to  discover ; 
And  her  love  look'd  ap  to  Ellen's  bower. 

And  she  look'd  on  her  lover. 

Bnt  ah !  so  pale,  he  knew  her  not. 

Though  her  smile  on  him  was  dwelling. 

And  am  I  then  forgot— fbrgot  ?— 
It  broke  the  heart  di  EUen. 
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In  mhi  he  weeps,  in  Tain  he  idghs. 

Her  cheek  la  cold  as  ashes. 
Hot  love's  own  kiss  shall  wake  those  eyes 

To  lift  their  silken  lashes. 


[Alsxakdbh  Laxho.] 

Thb  dark  gray  o*  gloaming. 

The  lone  leafy  shaw. 
The  ooo  o"  the  ringdove. 

The  scent  o*  the  haw. 
The  brae  o*  the  bumie, 

A'  blooming  In  flower. 
An'  twa  ikithAi'  lovers. 

Hake  ae  happy  hour. 

A  kind  winsome  wifle, 

A  clean  canty  hame. 
An'  sweet  smiling  babies 

To  lisp  the  dear  name; 
Wl'  plenty  o'  labour. 

And  health  to  endure. 
Make  time  row  around  aye 

The  ae  happy  hour. 

Ye  lost  to  affection. 

Whom  av'rice  can  move. 
To  woo,  an'  to  marry. 

For  a'  thing  but  love, 
Awa'  wi'  your  sorrows, 

Awa'  wi'  your  store. 
Ye  ken  nae  the  pleasmres 

O'  ae  happy  hour. 


[JoBM  Haymx.— Air,  "Johnnie's  grey  breeks."J 

Jbxxt's  heart  was  flrank  and  ftee. 

And  wooers  she  had  mony,  yet 
Her  sang  was  aye.  Of  a'  I  see. 

Commend  me  to  my  Johnnie  yeU 
For,  air  and  late,  be  has  dc  gate 

To  mak'  a  body  cheerie,  that 
I  wish  to  be,  before  I  die. 

Bis  lOn  kind  dearie  ye^ 


Now  Jenny's  (koe  was  Ai'  o'  grace. 

Her  shape  was  sma'  and  genty-like. 
And  Ibw  or  nane  in  a'  the  place 

Had  gowd  and  gear  more  plenty,  yet 
Though  war's  alarms,  and  Johnnie's  uhiurnis. 

Had  gart  her  aft  look  eerie,  yet 
She.sung  wi'  glee,  I  hope  to  be 

My  J(dmnie's  ain  dearie  yet. 

What  tho'  he's  now  gaen  fhr  awe', 

Where  guns  and  cannons  rattle,  yet 
Unless  my  Johnnie  chance  to  £»' 

In  some  tmcanny  battle,  yet 
Till  he  return,  my  breast  will  bum 

Wi'  love  that  weel  may  cheer  me  yet. 
For  I  hope  to  see,  befbre  I  die. 

His  bairns  to  him  endear  me  yet. 


^afe*  tent  noto,  ^t&n. 


[XVAW.] 

Tar'  tent  now,  Jean,— ye  mind  yestreen 

The  tap  that  raised  ye  tne  your  wheel. 
Yoor  wily  e'e,  that  glanced  on  me. 

Ha!  lass,  the  meaning  I  kent  weeL 
But  I  ha'e  tint  thy  kindly  glint. 

And  lightly  now  ye  geek  at  me  i 
But,  lass,  tak'  heed,  you'll  rue  the  deed. 

When  aiblins  we'll  be  waur  to  'gree. 

Tak'  tent  now,  Jean,— the  careless  mein. 

And  cauldrife  look,  are  ill  to  dree  { 
It's  sair  to  bide  the  scomfU'  pride 

And  saucy  leer  o'  woman's  e'e. 
Ah!  where  is  now  the  bosom-vow. 

The  gushing  tear  of  melting  love. 
The  heav'nly  thought,  which  flmcy  wrought. 

Of  Joy  below,  and  bliss  above  ? 

Tak*  tent  now,  Jean,— thae  twa  sweet  een 

Fn'  light  and  blithely  blink  I  trowf 
The  hinney  drop  on  tho  red-rose  top 

Is  nae  sae  sweet  as  thy  wee  mou': 
But  though  thy  Mt  and  lUthless  air 

Hath  wrung  the  bosom^dgh  fhie  mei 
A  changing  mind,  and  heart  unkind, 

Haj  chill  a  breast  as  dear  to  thee. 


5:i^¥l>i\ 
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[**  Th«,"  layt  Burns,  **  «•  one  of  the  moit  beau- 
tiAil  songa  in  the  Soots,  or  any  other  language. — 
The  two  lines, 

*  And  win  I  see  b!s  Ihoe  again. 

And  will  I  hear  him  speak!' 

as  wen  as  the  two  preceding  ones,  are  oneqttalled 

almost  by  any  thing  I  ever  heard  or  read:  and  tiie 

lines, 

'  The  present  moment  la  oar  aln. 
The  neist  we  never  saw,' 
are  worthy  of  the  first  poet.  It  is  long  posterior 
to  Bamsay's  days.  About  the  year  1771  or  1772  it 
came  first  on  the  streets  as  a  ballad;  and  I  sup- 
pose the  composition  of  the  song  was  not  much  I 
anterior  to  that  period."— Bums  says  nothing  | 
about  the  authorship  of  the  song,  which  has  been 
made  in  later  days  a  subject  of  much  dispute. 
It  was  generally  ascribed  to  WttLiAM  Julius 
MiCKLB,  the  translator  of  the  Lusiad,  until  Cro- 
mek  claimed  it  as  the  production  of  a  poor  school- 
mistress, named  Jean  Adams,  who  lived  In  Craw- 
ford's-dyke,  Greenock,  early  ha  the  last  century. 
Cromek  founded  his  claim  on  the  testimony  of 
Mn.  Fullarton,  a  inipil  of  Jean  Adams,  and 
others,  who  had  frequently  heard  Jean  repeat  the 
song,  and  affirm  it  to  be  her  own  eomposltion. 
Bat  he  afterwards  abandoned  the  claim,  when  he 
undentood  trom  Mickle's  editor,  the  Rev.  John 
Sim,  that  a  copy  of  the  song  in  Mickle's  hand- 
writing was  found  among  his  papers  after  his 
death,  bearing  marks  of  correction  as  a  first  copy, 
and  tiiat  Mrs.  Mickle  perfectly  recollected  her 
husband  giving  her  the  bullod  as  his  own  compo- 
sition, and  explaining  to  her  (she  being  an  Eng- 
lishwoman) the  Scottish  words  and  phrases. 
Still,  we  have  so  much  reliance  on  the  testimony 
of  Mrs.  Fullarton,  and  the  probity  of  Jean,  that 
we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  poor  school- 
mistress really  did  writs  some  song  with  a  rimHar 
burthen  ("  There's  nae  luck  about  the  house") 
and  on  a  similar  subject,  which  song  probably 
gave  inspiration  to  Mickle's  version.  We  are  the 
more  disposed  to  think  so,  when  we  recollect  that 
Hidde's  studies  were  mostly  classical— that  he  was 
little  likely  to  originate  the  sutiject  of  this  song— 
tliat  his  poems  virere  more  marked  by  elegance 
than  vigour,  and  that,  with  the  present  excep- 
tion, none  oif  them  were  written  in  the  Scottish 
disUect.     Add  to  fUs,  the  schoolmistress  yna^-. 


brought  np  at  a  sea-port,  which  Mickle  was  not, 
and  must  have  been  <rften  the  vritness  of  partings  I 
and  meetings  between  saitors  and  their  wives.  ' 
The  vety  fomiliar  expreask>n  in  the  song—"  I'll  to 
the  qtuy"—i»  in  her  Cavour,  as  is  also  the  name  of  i 
the  hero, "  Colin,"  which  is  a  name  onlyoomm 
in  the  West  Highlands^— Jean  Adams  by  all  ao-  J 
counts  vras  a  woman  of  natural  talent  and  great 
enthusiasm  of  character,  but  her  life  was  chequer-  ' 
ed  and  unfortunate,  and  at  last  she  was  con- 
strained to  seek  shelter  in  the  Town's  Hospital,  ^ 
Glasgow,  where  she  died  in  1765.    A  volume  of 
her  poems,  chiefly  of  a  moral  and  rellgknis  cast,  I 
was  published  by  subscription  at  Glasgow  in  1734.  i 
It  does  not,  of  course,  contain  the  present  song, 
otherwise  the  question  woaM  have  been  settled, 
but  neither  do  any  of  the  editions  of  Mickle's  < 
poems  published  during  hte  hfB  time  contain  it. 
Though  previously  printed  on  broadsheets,  the  | 
song  can  now  be  traced  no  fiurther  back  than  to 
Herd's  collection  of  1776.    The  sixth  stanxa,  as  it  \ 
stands  in  the  present  copy,  beginning 

"  The  cauld  blasts  o'  the  winter  wind," 

did  not  appear  in  Herd,  but  was  an  interptriatioD  , 
by  Dr.  Beattie.] 

Akd  are  ye  sure  the  news  is  true? 

And  are  ye  sure  he's  weel  ? 
Is  thU  a  time  to  think  o'  wark? 

Ye  jauds,  fling  bye  your  wheeL 
Is  this  a  time  to  think  o'  wrark. 

When  Conn's  at  the  door  ? 
Bax  me  my  doak,— I'll  to  the  quay. 
And  see  him  come  ashors. 
For  there's  nae  luck  about  tiie  houne. 

There's  nae  luck  at  a'  i 
There's  littie  pleasure  In  the  bouse. 
When  our  gudeman's  awa*. 

And  gl'e  to  me  my  biggonet. 

My  bishops'  satin  gown. 
For  I  maun  tell  the  bailie's  wife 

That  Colin's  come  to  town. 
My  turk^  dippers  maun  gae  oa. 

My  hose  o'  pearl  blue ; 
Tis  a'  to  please  my  ain  gudemati. 

For  he's  baith  leal  and  true. 
For  there's  nae  luuk,  tec 


Else  up  and  mak*  a  clean  fireside ; 

Put  on  the  muekle  pot; 
Gi'e  little  Kate  her  button  gown. 

And  Jock  his  Sunday  coat: 
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And  mak'  their  shoon  as  black  as  slaes. 
Their  hose  as  white  as  snaw ; 

It's  a'  to  please  my  ain  gudeman. 
For  he's  been  lang  awa'. 
For  there's  nae  luck,  &c 

There's  twa  &t  hens  upon  the  bauk. 

They're  fed  this  month  and  mair; 
Mak'  haste  and  thraw  their  necks  about. 

That  Ck>lin  weel  may  &re  ; 
And  spread  the  table  neat  and  clean. 

Gar  ilka  thing  look  braw  ; 
For  wha  can  tell  how  Colin  fhred. 

When  he  was  fer  awa'. 
For  there's  nae  luck,  &c. 

8ae  true  his  heart,  sae  smooth  his  speech. 

His  breath  like  caller  air; 
His  very  foot  has  music  in't. 

As  he  comes  up  the  stabr. 
And  will  I  see  his  fkce  again  ? 

And  wHl  I  hear  him  speak  ? 
I'm  downright  dkry  wl'  the  thought,— 

In  troth,  I'm  like  to  greet. 
For  there's  nae  luck,  &c 

The  cauld  blasts  o*  the  winter  wind. 

That  thirl'd  through  my  heart. 
They're  a'  blawn  by,  I  ha'e  him  saife. 

Till  death  we'll  never  part : 
But  what  puts  parting  in  my  head  ' 

It  may  be  &t  awa'; 
The  present  moment  is  our  ain. 

The  neist  we  never  saw. 
For  there's  nae  hick,  &c. 

Since  Colin's  weel,  I'm  weel  content, 

I  ha'e  nae  mair  to  crave ; 
Could  I  but  live  to  mak'  bbn  bfest, 

I'm  blest  aboon  the  lave : 
And  will  I  see  his  ikoe  again  ? 

And  vrill  I  hear  hhn  apeak  ? 
I'm  dovmright  dizzy  wi'  the  thought,— 

111  troth,  I'm  Uke  to  greet. 
For  there's  nae  luck,  &o. 

W^t  ^^araieiBiaiiEii  Seng, 

[HUOH  AlNSLICJ 

Each  whirl  of  the  wheel. 
Each  step  brings  me  nearer 

The  hame  of  my  youth— 
Every  object  grows  dearer. 


&^^^^.^  rA^: 


Thae  bills  and  thae  huts. 

And  thae  trees  on  that  /rreen, 

Lfwh !  they  glower  in  my  face 
Like  some  kindly  auld  frien*. 

E'en  the  brutes  they  look  social 

As  gif  they  would  crack, 
A  nd  the  sang  of  the  bird 

Seems  to  welcome  me  back. 
O,  dear  to  our  hearts 

Is  the  hand  that  first  fed  us. 
And  dear  is  the  land 

And  the  cottage  that  bred  us. 

And  dear  are  the  comrades 

With  whom  vre  once  sported. 
And  dearer  the  maiden 

Whose  love  we  first  courted. 
Joy's  hnage  may  perish. 

E'en  grief  die  away. 
But  the  scenes  of  our  youth 

Are  recoi-ded  for  aye. 


[Jamks  Hooo.] 

Thk  bittern's  quavering  trump  on  high, 

I'he  beetle's  drowsy  distant  hum. 
Have  sung  the  daylight's  lullaby. 

And  yet  my  Peggie  is  not  come. 
The  golden  primrose  from  the  wood, 

The  scented  hawthorn's  snowy  flower. 
Mixed  with  the  laurel's  buds,  I've  strewed 

Deep  in  my  maiden's  woodland  bower. 

O  come,  my  love,  the  branches  link 

Above  our  bed  of  blossoms  new. 
The  stars  behind  their  curtains  wink. 

To  spare  tliine  eyes  so  soft  and  blue. 
Ko  human  eye  nor  heavenly  gem. 

With  envious  smile,  our  bliss  shall  see ; 
The  mountain  ash  his  diadem 

Shall  spread  to  shield  the  dews  from  thee. 

O  Itt  me  hear  thy-fkiry  tread 

Come  gliding  through  the  broomwood  still. 
Then  on  my  bosom  lay  thy  head. 

Till  dawning  crown  the  distant  hill. 
And  I  will  watch  thy  witching  smile, 

List  what  has  caused  thy  long  delay. 
And  kiss  thy  melting  lips  the  while. 

Till  die  the  sweet  pvrfume  away. 


yGodgle' 


IM 
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[William  Nicholson.] 

Wham  flnt  I  forgather'd  wi'  Peggie, 

M7  Peggie  an'  I  were  young : 
Sae  bUthe  at  the  bught  i'  the  gkwmin' 

My  Peggie  an'  I  ha'e  eong. 
My  P^gie  and  I  ha'e  sung, 

TiU  the  Stan  did 'blink  aae  hie; 
Ck>me  weel  or  come  wae  to  the  biggin'. 

My  Peggie  was  dear  to  me. 

The  stately  alk  stood  on  the  mountain. 

And  tower'd  o'er  the  green  birlEen  shaw ; 
IQc  glentin'  wee  Oow'r  on  tlM  meadow 

Seem'd  proud  o*  beln'  bualdt  me  braw, 
Seem'd  proud  o'  bein'  buaklt  na  braw. 

When  they  saw  their  aln  nktape  V  the  Dee; 
Twaa  there  tliat  I  courted  my  Peggie, 

Tin  the  ldrl£  it  fen  Ami  0*  me. 

Though  lore  it  has  little  to  look  for 

Frae  the  heart  that's  wedded  to  gear, 
A  wife  without  house  or  a  haudin' 

Oars  ane  look  right  blate  like  an'  queer ; 
Gars  ane  baith  look  blate  like  an' queer; 

But  queerer  wtien  twa  turns  to  three; 
Our  frlen's  they  ha'e  foughten  an'  flyten. 

But  Peggie's  aye  dear  to  me.    . 

It  vex'd  me  her  sighln'  and  sabbin'. 

Now  nought  short  o'  marriage  wou'd  do ; 
An'  though  tliat  our  prospects  were  dreary. 

What  could  I  but  e'en  buckle  to  ? 
What  could  I  but  e'en  buckle  to. 

And  dight  the  sa't  tear  trae  Irar  e'e  ? 
The  warl's  a  wearifti'  wister; 

But  Peggie's  aye  dear  to  me. 


[William  Nicbolsoit.] 

O  WILL  ye  go  to  yon  bum  ride, 
Amang  the  new-made  hay. 

And  sport  upon  the  flowery  swaird, 
My  aln  bonnie  May  ? 


The  sun  blinks  bUthe  on  yon  bum  slde^ 
Whare  hunhkins  Ught^  ptey; 

The  wUd  bird  whistles  to  his  mate. 
My  ain  bonnie  May. 

The  waving  woods,  wl'  mantle  green, 

ShaU  shield  us  in  the  bower, 
Whare  I'U  pu'  a  posie  ft*r  my  May, 

O'  mony  a  bonnie  flown. 
My  flither  maws  ayont  the  bom. 

To  sirin  my  mammy's  gane; 
And  should  they  see  thee  here  wl'  me, 

I'd  better  been  my  lane. 

The  lightsome  lammie  Uttle  kens 

What  troubles  it  await: 
Whan  anoe  the  flush  o'  spring  Is  o'er. 

The  Auise  bird  laa'es  its  mate. 
ThefloWrs  will  (hde,  the  woods  decay. 

And  lose  their  bonnie  green ; 
The  sun  wi'  clouds  may  be  o'ercast. 

Before  that  it  be  e'en. 

nk  thing  is  In  its  season  sweet; 

So  lore  is,  in  its  noon : 
But  cank'rlng  time  may  soU  the  flow'r. 

And  spoU  its  bonnie  bloom. 
0,  come  then,  while  the  summer  dilnes. 

And  love  is  young  and  gay; 
Ere  age  his  with'ring,  wintry  blast 

Blaws  o'er  me  and  my  May. 

For  thee  I'U  tend  the  fleecgr  flocks. 

Or  baud  the  halesome  plough. 
And  nightly  <dasp  thee  to  my  Imast, 

And  prove  aye  leal  and  true. 
The  Uush  o'erspread  her  bonnie  ttce. 

She  had  nae  malr  to  say. 
But  ga'e  her  hand,  and  wallrd  alang. 

The  youthAi'  bloomin'  May. 


[Thomas  GAMrasLL.] 

Star,  that  brin«est  home  the  bee. 
And  sett'st  the  weaty  labourer  frees 
If  any  star  shed  peace,  tis  thou 

That  send'st  it  flrom  above- 
Appearing  when  heaven's  breath  and  brow 

Are  sweet  as  hers  vre  love. 
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Come  to  the  luxoriaBt  akita, 
WhOrt  the  landflo^iel  odooia  rise ; 
Whilst  flkToff  lowing  herdi  are  heard. 

And  songs,  when  toil  Is  done. 
From  cottages  whose  nnoke  onstirr'd 

Curls  jellow  in  the  son. 

Star  of  lore's  soft  interviews ! 
Parted  loreis  on  thee  muse ; 
Their  rememhnmcer  in  heaven 

Of  thrilling  TOWS  thou  art, 
Tbo  delidoos  to  be  rhren 

By  absenoe  from  the  heart. 


Eoto  ©erraawie. 


[ALLAW  OumtlKOHAM.] 

At  I  saQ'd  past  green  Jura's  isle. 

Among  the  waters  lone, 
I  heard  a  mioe— a  sweet  low  Toiee, 

Atween  a  ligfa  and  moan: 
'With  ae  babe  at  her  bosom,  an  I 

Another  at  her  knee, 
A  rootber  wad'd  the  bloody  wars 

Oh  woe  nnto  these  orael  wan 

That  ever  they  began, 
F<»  they  have  swept  my  native  isle 

Of  many  a  pretty  man : 
For  first  they  to(A  my  Inethren  twain. 

Then  wiled  my  lore  frae  me. 
Woe,  woe  unto  the  cruel  wan 

In  Low  Germanie. 

I  saw  him  whm  he  sail'd  away. 

And  flirrow'd  flur  the  brine. 
And  down  his  foes  oame  to  the  diois. 

In  many  a  glittering  line : 
The  war>«teed8  rush'd  aaoaag  the  waves. 

The  guns  oame  flashing  free. 
But  could  nae  keep  my  gallant  love 

From  Low  Ctamaniew 

Oh  say,  ye  maidens,  have  ye  seen. 

When  swells  the  battle  cry, 
A  statety  youth  with  bonnet  tdue 

And  feather  floating  high,— 


An  eye  that  flashes  i)erce  for  all. 

But  ever  mild  to  me  ? 
Oh  that* s  the  lad  who  loves  me  best 

In  Low  Germanie. 

Where'er  the  cymbal's  sound  is  beard. 

And  oittem  sweeter  ftur,— 
Where'er  the  trumpet  blast  Is  Idown, 

And  horses  rush  to  war ; 
The  blithest  at  the  banquet  board. 

And  first  in  war  is  he. 
The  bonnie  lad,  whom  I  love  best. 

In  Low  Germanie. 

I  sit  upon  the  high  green  land. 

When  mute  the  waters  lie, 
And  think  I  see  my  true  love's  sail 

Atween  the  sea  and  sky. 
With  ae  balm  at  my  boeom,  and 

Another  at  my  knee, 
I  sorrow  fbr  my  soldier  lad 

In  Low  G«nianle. 


mt  Wtt^  0'  ®aUotoa\ 


[Thomas  GoxirtNOHAic.— Bom  1776:  died  1834.] 

Amako  the  birks  sae  blythe  an'  gay, 

I  met  my  Julia  hameward  gaun ; 
The  Unties  duumtit  on  the  spray. 

The  lammies  loopit  on  the  lawn ; 
On  ilka  howm  the  sward  was  mawn. 

The  braes  wl'  gowans  busUt  bra'. 
An'  gloamin's  plaid  o'  gray  was  thrawn 

Out  owre  the  hilla  o*  Gallowa'. 

Wi'  mude  wild  the  woodlands  rang. 

An'  fragrance  wing'd  alang  the  lea. 
As  down  we  sat  the  flowers  amang. 

Upon  the  banks  o'  statdy  Bee. 
My  Julia's  arms  endrded  me. 

An'  sslUy  dade  the  hours  awa'. 
Till  dawin  oooet  a  g^immerin'  e'e 

Upon  the  hills  o*  Gallowa'. 

It  isna  owsen,  sheep,  and  kye. 

It  isna  gowd,  it  isna  gear. 
This  lifted  e'e  wad  ha'e,  quoth  I, 

The  warld's  dnmilie  gloom  to  cheer. 
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But  gi'e  to  me  my  Jalia  dear. 
Ye  powers  wha  rowe  this  yirthen  ba', 

An*  0 !  sae  blytbe  through  life  I'U  steer, 
Amang  the  hills  o*  Gallowa'. 

Whan  gloamin'  daoners  ap  the  hiU, 

An'  our  gudeman  ca's  harae  the  yowes, 
Wl'  her  I'U  trace  the  mossy  rill 

That  owre  the  mulr  meand'iing  rowes ; 
Or  tint  amang  the  scroggy  knowes. 

My  birken  pipe  I'U  sweetly  blaw. 
An'  sing  the  streams,  the  straths,  and  howes. 

The  hills  an'  dales  o'  GaUowa*. 

An'  whan  auld  Scotland's  heathy  hills. 
Her  rural  nymphs  an'  jovial  swains. 

Her  flow'iy  wilds  an'  wlmpUng  rills. 
Awake  nae  mair  my  canty  strains ; 

Whare  friendship  dwells  an'  freedom  reigns, 
Whare  heather  blooms  an'  muircocks  craw, 

O I  dig  my  grave,  and  hide  my  banea 

Atnnng  ffm  hUlS  O'  €raUOWa'« 


[Thomas  CvitmvanxM.  Ballahnn  is  a  pictur- 
esque glen  near  Blackwood  House,  on  the  river 
Nith.] 

Now  smiling  summer's  balmy  breeie,    ' 
Soft  whispering,  &ns  the  leafy  trees: 
The  linnet  greets  the  rosy  mom. 
Sweet  in  yon  fragrant  flowery  thorn ; 
The  bee  hums  round  the  woodbine  bower. 
Collecting  sweets  fit>m  every  flower ; 
And  pure  the  crystal  streamlets  run 
Am^pg  the  braes  of  Ballahun. 

0  blissfiil  days,  for  ever  fled. 
When  wand'ring  vnld  as  Fancy  led, 

1  ranged  the  bushy  boaom'd  glen. 
The  soroggle  shaw,  the  rugged  linn. 

And  mark'd  each  blooming  bavrthom  bosh. 
Where  nestling  sat  the  speckled  thrush ; 
Or  careless  roaming,  wandered  on, 
Amang  the  braes  of  I 


Why  starts  the  tear,  why  bursts  the  sigh. 
When  hills  and  dales  rebound  with  joy  f 
The  flowery  glen,  and  UUed  UH 
In  vain  display  their  charms  to  me. 


[This  song— elaborate  in  its  simUitudes,  but  at  ' 
the  same  time  beautifiil— was  an  early  unpnbUshed 
I  production  of  B(nurs's.—Cromek  teootered  it  fhm  ■ 
the  recitation  of  a  lady  in  Glasgow  vrith  whom  the  e 
poet  was  intimately  acquainted.  In  IHekering's  ' 
edition  of  Bums,  a  version  is  given  teom  the  an- 


I  joyless  roam  the  heathy  waste. 
To  soothe  this  sad,  this  troubled  breast ; 
And  seek  the  haunts  of  men  to  shun 
Amang  the  braes  of  Ballahun. 

The  virgin  blush  of  lovely  youth. 
The  angel  smile  of  artless  truth, 
This  breast  lUum'd  with  heavenly  joy. 
Which  lyart  time  can  ne'er  destroy : 
O  JuUa  dear!— the  parting  look. 
The  sad  fitfeweU  we  sorrowing  took, 
StUl  haunt  me  as  I  stray  alone 
Ama-ng  the  braes  of  Ballahun. 


thor's  own  manuscript,  which  differs  little  tnm 


Croraek's,  but  which  we  here  foUow.  Who  the  J 
heroine  of  Cessnook  Banks  was  has  not  transpired,  i 
The  tune  of  the  song  Is  oaUed  "If  he  be  a  butcher  ' 
neat  and  trim."] 

On  Gessnock  banks  a  lassie  dwells: 
Could  I  describe  her  shape  and  mien ; 

Our  lasses  a'  she  Ihr  excels,— 

An'  she  's  twa  qtarkllng,  rogneish  een. 

She's  sweeter  than  the  morning  dawn. 

When  rising  Phcebus  first  is  seen, 
And  dew^lrops  twinkle  o'er  the  lawn ;  ' 

An' she's  twa  spftfkling,  rogneish  een.  r 


She's  stately,  like  yon  youthftd  ash. 
That  grows  the  oovrsUp  braes  between. 

And  drinks  the  stream  vri'  vigour  fresh ; 
An'  she  's  twa  siiarkling,  rogneish  een. 

She's  spotless  like  the  flowing  thom. 

With  floWrs  so  white,  and  leaves  so  green. 

When  purest  in  the  dewy  mom  > 

An'  she 's  twa  sparkling,  rogneish  een. 

Her  looks  are  Uke  the  vernal  May, 
When  ev'nlng-Phoebus  shines  serene. 

While  bbds  rejoice  on  every  spray ; 
An'  she  's  twa  sparkling,  rogodsh  een. 
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Her  hftir  Is  Hfc"  rt>^»  wnrUng  mist 
'i         That  dlmbs  the  moantaln-sides  at  e'en, 
'     When  flow^reriTing  rains  an  pest; 

An'  she 's  twa  sparkling,  rogneish  een. 

/;     Ber  forehead  *»  like  the  show^  bow, 
^A        VThen  gleaming  sonbeams  intervene, 
,^    And  ^d  the  distant  moontain's  brow; 
An'  she 's  twa  sparkling,  rogoeish  een. 

'J  Her  cheeks  are  like  yon  erimson  gem, 
.  t  The  pride  of  all  the  floWry  scene, 
2    Just  op'nlng  on  its  thorny  stem; 

An'  she  *&  twa  sparkling,  rogoeish  een. 

Her  teeth  are  like  the  nightly  snow. 

When  pale  the  morning  rises  keen, 
WhUe  hid  the  morm'ring  streamlets  flow; 
:  1         An' she  *»  twa  QMirUing,  rogneish  een. 


Her  lips  are  like  yon  cherries  ripe. 
That  sunny  walls  from  Boreas  screen. 

They  tempt  the  taste  and  chaim  the  sight; 
An'  she  's  twa  sparkling,  rogneish  een. 

Her  breath  is  like  the  fragrant  breese. 
That  gently  stirs  the  bloasom'd  bean, 

When  Phoebus  links  behind  the  seas ; 
An'  she  's  twa  qnriding,  rogneish  een. 

Her  voice  Is  like  the  er'ning  thrush. 
That  sings  on  Oessnock  banks  unseen, 

WhQe  his  mate  siti  nestUng  in  the  bush; 
An'  she  *s  twa  sparkling,  rogneish  een. 


^,'r -■  But  it's  not  her  air,  her  ftarm,  her  flue, 
^  *    ]  Though  matching  beaatiy*s  &bled  queen, 

t'    .(  Til  the  mind  that  shines  in  erery  grace; 
^  J    '  An'  chiefly  in  her  rogueish  een. 


¥oung;  S^ifeg* 

I 

[Two  or  three  Unee  of  this  song  are  old.  The  | 
rest  is  by  Boaks.  The  tune  is  given  in  Oswald  ' 
with  the  title  "Young  Jocky  was  the  blythest  lad 
in  a'  oar  town."] 

TooMo  J0CI7  was  the  blythest  lad,  I 

In  a' our  town  or  here  awa' ; 
Fu'  blythe  he  whistled  at  the  gaud, 

Fu'Uchtlydanoedheintheha'!  a 

-  ',  ,  i.-'ll^i.    .        .1 


He  roosed  my  een  sae  bonnle  blue. 
He  roosed  my  waist  sae  genty  sma'; 

And  aye  my  heart  cam'  to  my  mou'. 
When  ne'er  a  body  heard  or  saw. 

My  Jocky  t<dls  upon  the  plain, 

ThrC  wind  and  weet,  thro'  frost  and  snaw; 
And  ower  the  ke  I  look  fti'  lUn, 

When  Jockys  owsen  hameward  ca'. 
And  aye  the  nidit  comes  round  again. 

When  in  his  arms  he  taks  me  a' . 
And  aye  he  vows  hell  be  my  ain 

As  lang  as  he  has  breath  to  draw. 


®]&e  la^  tjaf 0  Cat  afoa*. 


[Tbb  first  verse  cf  this  song  is  old.  The  Kft 
was  written  by  Boaifs  for  the  Museum,  to  the 
tune  of  "The  bonnie  lad  that's  flir  awa'."  The 
words  also  sing  to  the  old  air  of  "O'er  the  hill? 
and  fiur  awa'."  "This  little  lamentation  of  a 
desolate  damsel,"  says  Jefibey,  "is  tender  and 
pretty."] 

0,  BOW  can  I  be  blithe  and  glad. 
Or  how  can  I  gang  brisk  and  braw. 

When  the  bonnle  lad  that  I  lo'e  best 
Is  o'er  the  hills  and  fitr  awa' ? 

It's  no  the  frosty  winter  wind. 
It's  no  the  driving  drift  and  snaw; 

But  aye  the  tear  oomes  in  my  e'e 
To  think  on  him  that's  flir  awa'. 

My  fbther  pat  me  frae  his  door. 
My  friends  they  ha'e  disown'd  me  a' ; 

But  I  ha'e  ane  wUl  take  my  part. 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  fitr  awa'. 

A  pidr  o'  i^oves  he  ga'e  to  me. 
And  silken  snoods  he  ga'e  me  twa ; 

And  I  will  wear  them  for  his  sake. 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  flur  awa'. 

The  weary  winter  soon  will  pass,  ' 

And  spring  will  deed  the  birlien  shnw 

And  my  sweet  babie  will  be  bom. 
And  he'll  come  hame  that's  fiir  awa'. 
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[Thc  fbllowing  aong,  otherwise  odled  "  The  Daji  o*  Lang^jne,"  was  written  by  Miss  Blakoui,  of 
whom  we  have  spoken  in  a  prerioos  note.    It  has  been  sometimes  erroneoaaly  ascribed  to  Dr.  Jame^ 
Moor,  professor  of  Greek  I9  the  XTniTerrity  of  Glasgow.    The  "  dake"  alluded  to  in  the  aeoond  stanza  ', 
was  Willam  duke  of  Combeiland,  and  the  last  line  of  that  verse  originally  ran,  i' 

"  Ooold  wmUtm  but  lead,  and  I  fight,  as  langsyne,"  ^ 

bat  the  aathoress  afterwards  stmek  oat  the  name,  Jastly  Judging  Uiat  it  could  never  be  popular  ta  " 
Scotland,  so  long  as  the  odious  batoheries  that  soooeeded  CuUoden  were  remembered.]  » 

Wrsm  tear  had  broke  in  on  the  peace  o*  aald  men. 

And  fhM  Chelsea  to  arms  they  were  summon'd  again,  \ 

Twa  Tefrans  grown  gray,  wi'  their  maskets  sair  soil'd*  ' 

Wi' a  sigh  were  relating  how  hard  they  had  toU'di  ' 

The  dram  it  was  beating,  to  fight  they  incline. 

But  aye  they  look  back  to  the  days  o'  langsyne. 

Eh  I  DaTie,  man,  weel  thou  remembers  the  time,  ( 

,        When  twa  brisk  yoang  callans,  an'  just  in  our  primei» 
«  The  dnke  bade  us  conquer,  an'  show'd  us  the  way, 

An'monyabrawchielwelaidlowon  thatday:  i 

BtOI  agidn  would  I  Tenture  this  auld  trunk  &  mine, 

Oould  our  generals  but  lead,  or  we  fight  like  langiyne.  C 

But  garrison  duty  is  a'  we  can  do,  ^ 

Though  our  arms  are  worn  weak,  yet  our  hearts  are  still  true  ;l 
We  care  na  for  dangers  by  land  or  by  sea. 

For  time  has  tum'd  coward,  an' no  you  uid  me;  "^ 

And  though  at  the  change  we  should  sadly  repine,  '  > 
Toath  winna  return,  nor  the  strength  o'  langqma. 

When  after  oar  conquests,  it  Joys  ihe  to  mind,  > 

How  thy  Janet  earess'd  thee,  and  my  Meg  was  kind; 

They  (bllow'd  our  Untunes,  though  erer  so  hard. 

Nor  eared  we  for  {dander,  when  sic  oar  reward : 

Ercn  now,  they're  resolred  baith  their  hamee  to  resign. 

And  will  follow  us  yet,  for  the  sake  o'  langqme.  ) 


Heat  ^ig^hnl)  ^.aiDIlie. 

[BoBSRT  Taknabilim— Gaelio  air, "  Mor  nian  a  Ghibarlan."] 

Blttsb  was  the  time  when  he  fee'd  wi*  my  fhtber,  O, 
Happy  were  the  days  when  we  herded  theglther,  O, 
Sweet  were  the  hours  when  he  row'd  me  In  his  plaidle,  0, 
And  ▼ow'd  to  be  mine,  my  dear  Highland  laddie,  O. 

But,  ahl  waes  me !  wi'  their sodgering sae gaudy,  O, 
The  laird's  wyl'd  awa'  my  braw  Highland  laddie,  O, 
>I  ipty  are  the  glens  and  the  dark  hills  sae  ekmdy,  O, 
ThAt  aye  seem'd  sae  blythe  wi'  my  dear  Highland  laddie,  O. 
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The  bUe-berry  banks  now  are  lonesome  and  dreary,  O, 
Muddy  are  the  streams  that  gush'd  down  sae  clearly,  O, 
Silent  are  the  rocks  that  echoed  sae  gladly,  O, 
The  wild  melting  strains  o'  my  dear  Highland  laddie,  O. 

He  pa'd  me  the  crawberry,  ripe  tne  the  boggy  fen. 

He  pa'd  me  the  strawberry,  red  flrae  tlie  foggy  glen. 

He  pa'd  me  the  rowan  firae  the  wild  steep  sae  giddy,  O,  ' 

Ba»  loving  and  kind  was  my  dear  Highland  laddie,  O. 

Fareweel,  my  ewes,  and  Ihieweel,  my  doggie,  O, 
Fazeweel,  ye  knowes,  now  sae  cheeriess  and  scroggle,  o ; 
Faieweel,  Glenfeoch,  my  mammy  and  my  daddie,  O, 
1  will  tea'  yoo  a'  tar  my  dear  Hig^iland  laddie,  0. 


[TuKE,  "  Sandy  ower  the  lea."] 

Lkanimo  ower  a  window,  and  looking  ower  a  mound, 
I  spied  a  mason  laddie,  wha  gave  my  heart  a  wound ; 
A  wound,  and  a  wound,  and^  deadly  wound  gave  hei 
And  I  wad  wash  his  apron  an  lie  wad  &noy  me. 

I  wlnna  ha'e  the  minister,  for  a'  his  many  books 
I  winna  ha'e  the  dominie,  for  a'  his  wylie  looks ; 
I  will  ha'e  nane  o'  the  twa,  though  they  wad  &ncy  me; 
But  mr  bonnte  mason  laddie  he  boars  awa'  the  gree. 

I  wlnna  ha'e  the  mautman,  for  a'  his  mockle  sho'el , 
Nor  will  I  ha'e  the  miller,  for  a'  his  mity  meal , 
I  wad  ha'e  nane  o'  thae  twa,  though  th^  wad  ttacy  me) 
For  ray  bonnie  mason  laddie  he's  up  the  scaifold  hie. 

I  winna  ha'e  the  ploughman,  that  gangs  at  the  pleuch ; 
Nor  yet  will  I  the  chaplain,  though  he  has  gear  eneuoh  i 
I  wad  ha'e  nane  o'  thae  twa,  though  they  wad  Ihnoy  me } 
For  my  bonnie  mason  laddie  has  stown  the  heart  ftae  me. 

I  wlnna  ha'e  the  souter,  that  rubs  upon  the  shoon  t 
Nor  yet  will  I  the  weaver,  that  gingles  on  the  loom  { 
^  .^'  I  wad  ha'e  nane  o'  thae  twa,  though  they  wad  &noy  me  t 

c  For  my  bonnie  mason  laddie  he  bean  awa'  the  gree. 

vf  The  smith  that  canna  lay  an  axe  is  no  a  man  o' craft; 

"^ '  The  wrIght  that  canna  seam  a  deal  can  scarcely  lay  a  laft. 

!  f  The  lad  that  canna  kiss  a  lass  is  no  a  lad  fur  me  < 

,  'C'^  But  my  bonnie  mason  laddie  he  can  do  a'  the  three. 
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^Ije  Dd!  cam*  iFtoiDHtt%    r 

[Tas  old  name  of  the  tone  now  called  '*  The 
De'il't  awa'  with  the  Ezdaeman,"  wa*  "The 
Hemp- dresser,"  and  it  can  be  traced  as  br  back 
as  the  middle  of  the  17th  ceotory.  The  yenes  of 
BuKNS  are  generally  said  to  have  been  an  extem- 
pore eflUsIon,  at  a  meeting  of  his  brother  exdse- 

>  men  in  Diunfries.  It  is  a  curkms  fbct  that  the 
original  in  the  poet's  hand  i$  mritten  on  a  pieet  t(f 

]  exeiae  paper,  ruled  on  the  back  with  red  lines. 

,  Lockhart'saooountoftbecomporitlonofthesong 
differs  from  othors.    According  to  him,  it  was 

'  composed  on  the  shores  of  the  Solway,  while  the 
poet  and  a  party  of  his  brother  excisemen  were 
engaged  in  watching  the  motions  of  a  suspicious- 
looking  brig,  which  had  put  in  there,  and  which, 
it  was  suppoiwd,  was  engaged  in  smuggling.  The 
day  following  that  on  which  she  was  first  seen, 
the  ressel  got  into  shallow  water,  and  it  was  then 
disoovered  that  the  crew  were  nnmeroos,  and  not 
Ukely  to  yield  without  a  struggle.  Lewars  accord- 
ingly was  despatched  to  Ihimfries  fi>r  a  party  of 
dragoons,  and  another  oflScer  proceeded  on  a 
similar  errand  to  Ecdefechan,  leaving  Bums  with 
some  men  under  his  orders,  to  watch  the  brig 
and  prevent  landing  or  escape.  "  Bums,"  says 
Lockhart,  "manilJBsted  oonsiderable  impatience 
while  thus  occupied,  being  left  fbr  many  hours  in 
a  wet  salt-marsh  with  a  fbroe  which  he  knew  to 
be  inadequate  fbr  the  purpose  it  was  meant  to 
flilfil.  One  of  his  comrades  hearing  him  abuse  his 
friend  Lewars  in  particular,  fbr  being  stow  about 
his  Journey,  the  man  answered  that  he  also  wished 
the  devil  had  him  for  his  pains,  and  that  Bums 
in  the  meantime  would  do  well  to  faidite  a  song 
upon  the  sluggard ;  Bums  said  nothing ;  but  after 
taking  a  few  strides  by  himself  among  the  reeds 
and  shingle,  r^oined  his  party,  and  chanted  to 
them  this  well-known  ditty."] 

Ths  deil  cam'  flddlin'  through  the  toon. 

And  danced  awa'  wi'  the  exciseman ; 
And  ilka  auld  wife  cried,  Anld  Mahonn, 
I  wish  you  luck  o*  the  prise,  man. 
The  deill  awa',  the  deil's  awa'. 

The  deil's  awa'  wi*  the  exciseman ; 
He's  danced  awa',  he's  danced  awa'. 
He's  danced  awa'  wi'  the  exciseman  1 

Well  mak*  our  maut,  well  brew  oar  drink, 

VTe'll  laugh,  sing,  and  r^oioe,  man ; 
And  mony  braw  thanks  to  the  meikle  black  deil. 

That  danced  awa'  wl*  the  exciseman.  < 


There's  threesome  reels,  there's  fcmrsome  reels. 
There's  hornpipes  and  strathspeys,  man ; 

But  the  ae  best  dance  e'er  cam'  to  the  land. 
Was,  The  deil's  awa'  wi'  the  exciseman. 


Sot  Iscfe  of  Soto. 

["  Trbsb  words,"  says  Bums, "  were  composed 
by  the  late  Da.  Aosrnr,  phydcdan  at  Edinborgtu 
He  had  courted  a  lady,  to  whnn  he  was  shortly 
to  have  been  married;  but  the  Duke  of  Athole 
having  seen  her,  became  so  much  in  love  with 
her,  that  he  made  propoeals  of  nuurrlage ;  which 
were  accepted  of,  and  she  Jilted  the  doctor."— 
The  lady  in  question  was  a  daughter  of  J<^n 
Dmmmond,  Esq.  of  M^ginch,  Perthshire.  She 
married  James,  second  Duke  of  Athole,  in  May, 
1749.  Bhe  had  no  issue  by  his  Grace ;  and  after 
his  death  she  married  Lonl  Adam  Gordon,  fborth 
son  of  Alexander,  second  Duke  of  Gordon,  and 
commander  of  the  forces  in  Scotland.  She  died 
at  the  palace  of  Holyrood-house,  on  the  22d  of , 
Feb.  1795.    Although  Dr.  Austin  says, 

"  No  cruel  fUr  shall  ever  move 
My  iqjured  heart  again  to  love," 

he  afterwards  married  Miss  Anne  SempUI,  sister 
of  Lord  Sempill,  by  whom  be  had  a  large  fianily. 
He  died  in  1774.  The  song  appears  in  "The 
Charmer,"  Edinburgh,  1751,  and  also  in  Johnson's 
Museum.  The  name  of  the  tune,  "For  lack  of 
goU  she  left  me,"  is  old.] 

For  lack  of  gold  she  has  left  me,  0, 

A  nd  of  all  that's  dear  she's  bereft  me,  O ; 

She  me  fiwsook  for  Athole's  duke. 

And  to  endless  woe  she  has  left  me,  O. 
A  star  and  garter  have  more  art 
Than  youth,  a  true  and  fbithfbl  heart; 
For  empty  titles  we  must  part- 
Few  glittering  show  she  has  left  me,  O. 

No  cruel  fair  shall  ever  move 

My  ii^jured  heart  again  to  love;  v 

Through  distant  climates  I  must  rove, 

Since  Jeany  she  has  left  me,  O. 
Ye  powers  above,  I  to  your  care 
Resign  my  fkithleas,  lovely  fidr ; 
Tour  choicest  blessing  be  her  share. 

Though  she  has  ever  left  me,  O.  i' 
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S  gae^  a  ioaefu'  gate* 

[  WaiTTBf  by  BuKNB  in  1789  for  the  Museum. 
The  eutiject  of  the  wng  was  a  daughter  of  the 
Ber.  Mr.  Jefflrey  of  Lochmaben,  sow  Mrs.  Ben- 
wkjk  of  New  York.  The  air  was  composed  by 
Robert  Riddle  of  Glenilddle,  Esq.,  and  called 
"  The  bhie-eyed  lassie.''] 

I  OABD  a  waefli'  gate  yestreen, 

A  gate  I  fear  I'll  dearly  rue ; 
I  gat  my  death  frae  twa  sweet  een, 

Twa  lorely  een  o'  bonnie  blue. 
'Twas  not  her  golden  ringlets  bright. 

Her  lips  like  roses  wet  wi'  dew. 
Her  heaving  bosom,  lily-white — 

It  was  her  een  sae  bonnie  blue. 

She  talk'd,  she  smiled,  my  heart  she  wiled. 

She  darm'd  my  soul  I  wist  na  how. 
But  aye  the  stound,  the  deadly  wound. 

Gam'  frae  her  een  sae  bonnie  blue. 
But,  spare  to  speak,  and  spare  to  speed. 

She'll  aiblins  listen  to  my  tow  : 
Should  she  reflise,  I'll  lay  me  dead 

To  ber  twa  een  sae  bonnie  blue. 


We  me  a  \^n. 


['WaiTTSM  by  Alia:*  Bambat,  to  supplant  old 
and  coarse  words  to  the  tune  of  "  The  Lass  wi'  the 
Lump  o'  Land."  This  appears  in  the  Sd  vol.  of 
the  Tea'Table  Miscellany,  and  also,  with  tiie  ori- 
ginal melody,  in  the  Orpbeus  Caledonfau,  ITSS.] 

Gra  me  a  lass  with  a  lump  o*  land. 

And  we  for  life  shaU  gang  tbe^^ther; 
Tho*  daft  or  wise,  I'll  ne'er  demand. 

Or  black  or  &br,  it  maksna  whether. 
I'm  aff  with  wit,  and  beau^  will  fhde. 

And  blood  alane's  nae  worth  a  shilling; 
But  she  thafs  rich,  her  market's  made. 

For  ilka  charm  about  her's  killing. 

Gi'e  me  a  lass  with  a  lump  o'  land. 
And  in  my  bosom  I'll  hug  my  treasure; 

Gin  I  had  anoe  her  gear  in  my  hand. 
Should  love  turn  dowf,  it  will  find  pleasure. 
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_    on  wha  likes:  bat  there's  my  hand, 
I      I  liate  with  poortith,  though  bonnie,  to  meddle; 
Unless  they  bring  cash,  or  a  lump  o'  land, 
They'se  ne'er  get  me  to  dance  to  their  fiddle. 

There's  meikle  gude  love  in  bands  and  bags ; 

And  siller  and  gowd's  a  sweet  complexion ; 
But  beauty  and  wit  and  virtue,  in  rags. 

Have  tint  the  art  of  gaining  affection : 
Love  tips  his  arrows  with  woods  and  parks. 

And  castles,  and  riggs,  and  muirs,  and  meadows; 
And  naething  can  catch  our  modem  sparks. 

But  weel-tocher'd  lasses,  or  Jointured  widows. 


?^es  for  a  la^is* 

[WniTTSN  by  Boairs  Ibr  George  Thomson's 
collection,  to  an  Irish  tone,  called  "  Balinamona 
Ora."  "  Your '  Hey  for  a  lass  wl'  a  tocher,' "  says 
Thomson,  "  is  a  most  excellent  scmg,  and  with 
yon  the  suh)ect  is  something  new  indeed.  It  is 
the  first  time  I  have  seen  you  debasing  tlie  god  of 
soft  desire  into  aaamateur  of  acres  and  guineas." 
We  have  placed  this  song  of  Bums's  in  juxtaposi- 
tion with  one  on  a  dmilar  sot))ect  and  in  a  simi- 
lar spirit  by  Ramsay,  that  the  reader  may  indulge 
his  curiosilgr  by  comparing  the  two.  In  this  case, 
we  think,  the  <dder  poet  surpasses  his  distin-  • 
guiihed  successor  in  vigour  and  humour.] 

Avra'  wi'  your  witchcraft  o*  beauty's  alarms. 
The  slender  bit  beau^  you  graq>  in  your  arms ; 
O,  gi'e  me  the  lass  that  has  acres  o'  charms, 
O,  gi'e  me  the  lass  wi'  the  weel-stockit  fiurmsl 

Then,  hey  Ibr  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher. 

Then,  hey  for  a  lass  wl'  a  tocher. 

Then,  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher! 
The  nice  yellow  guineas  for  me ! 

Your  beauty's  a  flower  in  the  morning  tliat  blows.  •__ 
And  withers  the  fiister,  the  fhster  it  grows ; 
But  the  rapturous  charms  o"  the  bonnie  green 

knowes, 
nk  spring  theyra  new-decUt  wi'  bonnie  white 


And  e'en  when  this  beauty  your  bosom  has  bleu'd. 
The  brightest  o'  beauty  may  doy  when  poesess'd ; 
But  the  sweet  yeIlowdailings,wl'  (Seordie  imprest. 
The  langer  ye  ha'e  them,  the  mair  they're  carest.    ' 
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#  %{n  ^t  tone  f>ut  minie. 

Oh  !  gin  ye  were  bot  mine,  laasle. 

Oh !  gbi  ye  were  but  mine,  laatie, 
I'd  be  the  happieet  man  alive, 
I'd  lead  a  life  divine,  la«ie. 
There's  tomething  in  that  bonnie  fiuje, 

I  never  saw  before,  lawie. 
Your  action*  a'  ha'e  lie  a  grace, 
I  gaxe,  and  I  adore,  laatie ! 
Oh !  gin  ye  were.  Sec 

Though  itber  eyef  may  brilliance  dart. 
And  bright  at  diamonds  roll,  lasde ! 

There's  nane  but  yours  shoot  through  my  heart. 
An'  soften  a'  my  soul,  lassie  i 
Oh !  gin  ye  were,  &c. 

Eadi  motion  shows  some  grace  that's  new. 

That  ikscinates  my  eyes,  lassie ! 
And  though  your  charms  I  daily  view, 

I  see  them  with  surprise,  lassie! 
Oh !  gin  ye  were,  &c. 

Sweet  is  the  spring,  and  tweet  the  rose. 
When  moisten'd  by  the  shower,  lassie  1 

Bright  on  the  thorn  the  dew-drop  glowii. 

At  mom's  reftilgent  hour,  lassie,— 

Oh!  gin  ye  were,  &o. 

But  purer,  brighter  fer  than  these 
Thou  art,  and  charming  more,  lassie ! 

Than  tongue  can  tell — I  wond'ring 
I  gaie  and  I  adore,  lassie! 


[Writtkk  by  the  Ettrick  Shbprbxd,  to  thr 
tuue  of  "  Paddy's  Wedding."] 

I  t.AT«LY  llvd  in  quiet  case. 

An'  never  wish'd  to  many,  O; 
•  But  when  I  saw  my  Peggy's  face, 

1  felt  a  sad  quandary,  O. 
Though  wild  as  ony  Athol  deer. 

She  has  trepan'd  roe  fairly,  O ; 
Her  cherry  cheeks,  and  een  sae  clear. 

Harass  me  late  an'  early,  O. 


O  Hove!  love 'laddie, 

Love's  like  a  dixziness! 
It  winna  let  a  pulr  body 

Gang  about  his  budne«! 

To  tell  my  fcati  this  single  week 

Wad  mak*  a  curious  diaiy,  O : 
I  drave  my  cart  agafaist  a  dyke, 

Hy  h(nses  in  a  miry,  O  t 
I  wear  my  stockings  white  an'  blue. 

My  love's  sae  fierce  and  fiery,  O : 
I  drin  the  land  that  I  should  plow. 

An'  plow  the  drills  entirety,  0. 

0  Hove!  love  l&c 

Soon  as  the  davm  had  brought  the  day, 

I  went  to  theek  the  stable,  O; 
I  ooost  my  coat,  an'  ply'd  away 

As  Cut  as  I  was  able,  O. 
I  wrought  a'  morning  out  an'  out 

As  I'd  been  reddhig  fire,  O ; 
When  I  had  done,  and  look'd  about. 

Behold  it  was  the  byre,  0 1 
0 !  love  1  love !  &c 

Her  wily  glance  111  ne'er  fbrget ; 

The  dear,  the  lovely  bllnkln'  ot,      [heart. 
Has  piero'd  me  through  and  through  the 

And  plagues  me  wi'  the  prinklin'  ot, 
I  try'd  to  sing,  I  try'd  to  pray, 

I  tiy'd  to  drownt  wi'  drinkin'  Ct: 
I  try'd  wi'  toil  to  drive't  away. 

But  ne'er  can  sleep  for  thinkin'  o't. 

01  love!  love!&c 

Were  Peggy^  love  to  Ure  the  Job, 

An'  save  my  heart  frae  breakin',  O, 
I'd  put  a  girdle  round  the  globe. 

Or  dive  in  Oonyvrekin,  O ; 
Or  howk  a  grave  at  midnight  dark 

In  yonder  vault  sae  eerie,  O ; 
Or  gang  and  spier  for  Mungo  Park 

Through  Africa  sae  dreary,  O. 
O !  love  1  love !  tte. 

Te  little  ken  what  pains  I  prove ! 

Or,  how  severe  my  plisky,  0 ! 
I  swear  I'm  sairer  drunk  wi'  love 

Than  e'er  I  was  wi'  whisky,  O  ( 
For  love  has  rak'd  me  fore  an'  aft, 

I  scarce  can  lift  a  leggy,  O : 
I  first  grew  dixzy,  than  gaed  daft. 

An'  now  I'll  dee  for  Peggy,  O. 
0 !  love !  love '.  tea. 
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[WnxiAM  Cbalmzim.— Air, ' 


The  pride  of  the 
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Bnta  on,  tbon  little  bird. 

Thy  wild  notes  aae  loud, 
O  ring,  aweetly  ring  frae  the  tree; 

Aft,  beneath  thy  birlcen  boWr, 

I  hare  met  at  e'ening  hour, 
Jiy  yoong  Jamie  that^  fiir  o'er  the  eea. 

On  yon  bonnie  heather  knowee 

We  pledged  our  mutual  rows. 
And  dear  is  the  spot  unto  me; 

Tho'  pleasure  I  ha'e  nane, 

WhOe  I  wander  alane. 
And  my  Jamie  is  fiur  o'er  the  sea. 

But  why  should  I  mourn. 
The  seasoDB  will  return. 
And  Terdure  again  dothe  the  lea ; 
The  floWrets  shall  spring. 
And  the  saft  breese  shall  bring 
Hy  dear  laddie  again  back  to  me. 

Thou  star !  give  thy  Ught, 

Guide  my  lorer  aiigbt, 
Frae  rocks  and  flrae  shoals  keep  him  free; 

Now  gold  I  ha'e  in  store. 

He  shall  wander  no  more. 
No,  no  more  shall  he  sail  o'er  the  sea. 


Tm  otoer  soung. 


rraiB  Is  an  old  song,  dressed  up  a  little  by  Bums 
fbr  Jfdinson'B  Museum.  "The  tune,"  says  Mr. 
Stenhouse,  '<  Is  eridently  the  progenitor  of  that 
fine  modem  strathspey,  called  '  Loch  Enoch 
Bide.'"] 

I  AM  my  mammy's  ae  balm, 
Wl'  nnoo  folk  I  weaiy,  sir; 
And  tying  In  a  man's  bed, 

I'm  fl^d  wad  mak'  me  eerie,  sir. 
I'm  o'er  young  to  marry  yet; 

I'm  o'er  young  to  marry  yet; 
I'm  o'er  young— twad  be  a  sin 
To  tak'  me  frae  my  mammy  yet. 


My  mammy  coft  me  a  new  gown, 
The  kiriK  maun  ha'e  the  gracing  o*t; 

Wera  I  to  lie  wi'  you,kind  rir, 
I'm  fear'd  ye'd  spoil  the  ladng  ot. 

Hallowmas  is  come  and  gane, 
The  nights  are  lang  in  winter,  rir; 

An'  you  an'  I,  in  aebed. 

In  trouth  I  dare  na  venture,  sir. 

Fu'  loud  and  shrill  the  fhwty  wind, 

Blaws  thro*  the  leafless  timmer,  sir. 
But  if  ye  come  this  gate  again, 
I'U  aulder  be  gin  sfanmer,  sir. 
I'm  o'er  young  to  marry  yet; 

I'm  o'er  joax^  to  many  yet; 
I'm  o'er  young— 'twad  be  a  sin 
To  tak'  me  frae  my  mammy  }-et. 


3PoltoattJ  on  tje  (Kxetn, 


[BvBHs  says  this  song  was  written  by  a  Captain 
John  Dnunmond  M'Gregor  of  the  fiimily  of  Bo- 
chaldle,  but  he  mnat  have  been  mirinformed.  The 
first  four  and  the  last  four  lines  are  old;  the  rest 
was  added  by  Bamsay,  and  the  whole  is  given  in 
the  first  ToL  of  the  Tea-Table  Miscellany.  "  Pol- 
warth,"  sayi  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  "is  a  small 
primitive-looking  parlsh-vlllage  hi  the  centre  of 
Berwickshire,  vrith  a  green,  in  the  centre  of  which 
three  thorns  grow  within  a  little  enclosure.  These 
trees  are  the  successors  of  one  aged  thorn,  which,  - 
after  keeping  its  place  there  for  oenturies,waa  blown 
down  some  years  ago.  It  was  formerly  the  cus- 
tom of  the  villagers,  who  are  a  simple  race,  and 
were  formerly  vassals  to  the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  ' 
whose  seat  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  dance 
round  this  veneraMe  tree  at  weddings;  which  ' 
they  are  said  to  have  done  in  consequence  of  a 
romantto  incident  in  the  history  of  the  noble 
fomily  Just  mentioned."] 


At  Polwarth,  on  the  green. 

If  you'll  meet  me  the  mom. 
Where  lads  and  lasses  do  convene 

To  dance  around  the  thorn ; 
A  kindly  welcome  you  shall  meet 

Fra  her,  wha  likes  to  view 
A  lover  and  a  lad  complete. 

The  lad  and  lover  yon. 
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Let  dorty  dames  lay  iVa, 

As  lang  aa  e'er  they  pleaae, 
Seem  caulder  than  the  maw. 

While  Inwardly  tbqr  bleexe; 
Bat  I  will  frankly  ihaw  my  mind. 

And  yield  my  heart  to  thee— 
Be  erer  to  the  captive  kind. 

That  langa  na  to  be  free. 

At  Polwarth,  on  the  green, 

Amang  the  new-mawn  bay. 
With  tangs  and  dancing  keen 

We'll  pa«  the  UTe-lang  day. 
At  nicht,  if  beds  be  ower  thrang  laid. 

And  thou  be  twined  of  thine, 
ThoQ  ehalt  be  welcome,  my  dear  lad. 

To  take  a  part  of  mine. 


'^iDa0  summer  til^e* 


[Writtbn  by  John  Gribyb,  to  the  tane  of 
^  "  Polwarth  on  the  Green."  Mr.  Grieve  vrae  a  hat 
J  mano&ctarer  in  Edlnboigh,  of  literary  taatee, 
.  who  will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
j  Ettrick  Shepherd's  .earliest  and  kindest  friends 
t  and  patrons.  Hogg  dedicates  Mador  of  the  Moor 
,  to  him,  and  also  introduces  him  as  one  of  the 
I  competing  minstrels  in  the  Queen's  Wake.  His 
death  took  place  in  1886,  long  after  he  had  retired 
'  from  business.] 

TwAs  summer  tide;  the  cushat  sang 

His  am'rous  roundelay; 
And  dews,  like  duster'd  diamonds,  hang 
,  On  flower  and  leaQr  spray. 

The  ooveiiet  of  gloaming  gray 

On  eveiy  thing  was  seen. 
When  lads  and  lasses  took  their  way 

To  Polwarth  on  the  green. 

The  spirit-moving  dance  went  on, 
^  And  harmless  revelry 

Of  young  hearts  all  in  unison, 
'^  Wi*  love's  soft  wltcherie ; 

Their  haU  the  open-daisied  lea, 
)  While  fiae  the  welkin  sheen, 

^  The  moon  shone  brightiy  on  the  glee 

At  Polwarth  on  the  green. 


Dark  een  and  raven  curls  were  there. 

And  cheeks  of  roey  hue. 
And  finer  forms,  without  compare. 

Than  pencil  ever  drew ; 
But  ane,  wi'  een  of  bonnle  blue, 

A'  hearts  oonfess'd  the  queen. 
And  pride  of  grace  and  beauty  too. 

At  Polwarth  on  the  green. 

The  miser  hoards  his  golden  store. 

And  kings  dominion  gain ; 
While  others  in  the  battie's  roar 

For  honour's  trifles  strain. 
Away,  sudk  pleasures !  (Use  and  vatn ; 

Far  dearer  mine  have  been. 
Among  the  lowly  rural  train. 

At  Polwarth  on  the  Green. 


®5e  ttnatoag  bri^e. 


[To  a  lively  tune  of  the  same  name.  The  song 
is  given  InTalr's  "Charmer,"  Edinburgh,  1751, 
and  also  in  Herd's  collection,  1776.] 

A  LAonu  and  a  lassie  fidr 

Lived  in  the  south  countiie ; 
Th^  ha'e  coost  their  daes  thegither, 
'     And  wedded  wad  they  be: 
On  Tuesday  to  the  bridal  feast 

Cam  fiddlers  flocking  free- 
But  hey  play  up  the  rinaway  bride. 

For  she  has  ta'en  the  gee. 

She  had  nae  run  a  mile  or  malr. 

Till  she  'gan  to  consider 
The  angering  of  her  fiither  dear. 

The  vexing  of  her  roither ; 
The  slighting  of  the  siUy  bridegroom. 

The  warst  of  a'  the  three- 
Then  hey  play  up  the  rinaway  bride. 

For  she  has  ta'en  the  gee. 

Her  &ther  and  her  mlther  balth 

Ban  after  her  wi'  speed; 
And  aye  they  ran  and  cried.  How,  Ann! 

Till  they  came  to  the  Tweed : 
Saw  ye  a  lass,  a  lovesome  laas. 

That  wed  a  queen  might  be  ? 
O  ihat^  the  bride,  the  rinaway  bride.    . 
I  The  bride  that's  ta'en  the  gee. 
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And  when  they  came  to  Kelso  town. 

They  gaur'd  the  clap  gang  through; 
Saw  ye  a  lass  wi'  a  hood  and  mimtle. 

The  fitce  o't  lined  up  wi' blue  ? 
The  fiuie  o^  lined  up  wi'  blue. 

And  the  tail  tum'd  up  wi'  green; 
Saw  ye  a  lass  wi'  a  hood  and  mantle, 

Shoold  ha'e  been  married  on  Tuesday 't  e'en  ? 

O  at  tiw  saft  and  rilly  bridegroom 

The  bridemaids  a'  were  laughin'  j 
"VThen  up  there  spake  the  bridegroom's  man, 

2f ow  what  means  a'  this  dafSn'  ? 
For  woman's  lore's  a  wilfti'  thing. 

And  &ncy  flies  ta'  free; 
Then  hey  play  up  the  rlnnway  bride, 

for  she  has  ta'en  the  gee. 


&xiU  d  m^oomxi. 


^  .  '.*  [JoBB  6atBt>.— The  air  of  this  is  given  in 

<    -  "The  Scottish  Uinstrel,"  and  is  said  to  have  been 

^■^^    ,  long  current  in  the  nortii  of  Scotland  as  the  com- 

/  /.{  .  poeition  of  John  M'Murdo  of  KhitaU.    It  is  die 

\\    ^)  same  as  what  appears  among  the  Irish  Sielodies 


TJldoonan !  when  lingering  alhr  fhnn  thy  valley,     ) 
At  my  pilgrimage  close  o'er  the  billowy  brine,     |. 

Harps  long  will  be  strung,  and  new  voices  will 
I  hail  thee. 

Without  devotion  and  love  like  mine. 


5v"; 


4^ 


^i^ 


i 


under  the  name  of  "  The  Legacy."] 

AnisTr  to  rock  and  to  water-fell. 

Whose  echoes  start  among  Alt^^'s  hills, 
A  long  adieu,  Uldoonan !  and  all 

Thy  wUdwood  steeps,  and  thy  sparkling  rills. 
Fran  the  dreams  of  my  childhood  and  youth  I 
awaken. 

And  aU  the  sweet  vldons  that  fiEmcy  wove ; 
Adieu !  ye  lone  glens,  and  ye  braes  of  green  braken. 

Endeared  by  friendship,  and  hope,  and  love. 

The  stranger  came,  and  adversity's  wind 

Blew  cold  and  chm  on  my  fiither's  hearth; 
I  strove,  but  vainly,  some  shelter  to  find 

Among  the  fields  of  my  fother's  birth : 
But  my  desolate  spirit  shall  never  be  severed 

From  the  home  where  a  sister  and  mother  once 

smiled,  [shivered. 

Though  within  its  baw  walls  Ues  the  roof-tree  all 

And  mouldering  rubbish  is  spread  and  piled. 

I  hear  before  me  the  waters  roar; 

I  see  the  galley  in  yonder  bay. 
An  ready  and  trim,  she  beckons  the  shore, 

And  seems  to  diide  my  longer  «tay. 


(S^Iout  tSe  Caftron, 


[From  the  first  vol.  of  Ramsay's  Tea-Table  Mis- 
cellany. "  A  tradition,"  says  Bums,  "  is  men- 
tioned in  the  '  Bee,'  that  the  second  Bishop  Chis- 
holm,  of  Dunblane,  used  to  say,  that  if  he  were 
going  to  be  hanged,  nothing  could  soothe  his  mind 
so  much  by  the  way  as  to  hear  'Clout  the  Galdron' 
played.  I  have  met  with  another  tradition,  that 
the  old  song  to  this  tune, 

'  Ha'e  ye  ony  pots  or  pans. 

Or  ony  broken  chandlers,' 
was  composed  by  one  of  the  Kenmure  Ihmily,  in 
the  cavalier  times;  and  aUuding  to  an  amour  he 
had,  while  under  hiding,  in  the  disguise  of  an  itin- 
erant tinker.  The  air  is  also  known  by  the  name 
of  '  The  Blacksmith  and  his  Apron,'  which  from 
the  rhythm,  seems  to  have  been  a  line  of  some  old 
song  to  the  tune."] 

Havs  ye  any  pots  or  pans. 

Or  any  broken  chandlers  ? 
I  am  a  tinker  to  my  trade. 

And  newly  come  ftae  Flanders, 
As  scant  of  siller  as  of  grace ; 

Disbanded,  we've  a  bad  run ; 
Gar  tell  the  lady  of  the  place, 

I'm  come  to  dout  her  caldron. 
Fa,  adrie,  diddle,  diddle,  &o. 

Madam,  if  you  have  wark  for  me, 

I'll  dot  to  your  contentment; 
And  dinna  care  a  single  file 

For  any  man's  resentment ; 
For,  lady  &ir,  though  I  appear 

To  every  ane  a  tinker. 
Yet  to  yourseU  I'm  bauld  to  tell, 

I  am  a  gentle  jinker. 

Love  Jupiter  into  a  swan 

Tamed,  for  his  loved  Leda ; 
He  like  a  bull  ower  meadows  ran. 

To  carry  off  Suropo. 


io^fm^'i^' 
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Then  may  not  I,  as  well  at  be, 
To  cheat  your  Argvm  blinker. 

And  win  your  lore  like  mighty  Jove, 
Thus  hide  me  in  a  tinker? 

Sir,  ye  appear  a  canning  man ; 

But  this  fine  plot  yoaOl  Ml  hi  { 
For  there  is  neither  pot  nor  pan. 

Of  mine,  you'll  drive  a  nail  in. 
Then  bind  your  budget  on  your  back. 

And  nails  up  in  your  apron ; 
For  I've  a  tinker  under  tack. 

That's  used  to  clout  my  ca'dron. 


'  [GtvEif  in  Chambers's  Journal,  No.  175,  where 
it  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  an  old  unmarried 
Jady,  as  a  kind  of  buriesque  of  her  own  habits  and 
history.  It  is  sung  to  an  air  resembling  that  of 
'"  The  Laird  of  Cockpen."] 

A  i.Ass  lived  down  by  yon  bum-braes. 
And  she  was  vreel  provided  wi'  claes; 
She  had  three  mutches  a'  but  twa, 
,And  nae  bonnie  lad  wad  tak'  her  awa'. 
Take  her  awa',  tak'  her  awa', 
Nae  bonnie  lad  wad  tak'  her  awa'; 
She  had  three  matches,  a'  but  twa. 
And  nae  bonnie  lad  wad  tak  her  awa'. 


^  She  had  a  gown,  it  was  just  at  the  making, 
'  1 1  wanted  the  forebreadth,  it  wanted  ths 
It  wanted  the  sleeves,  the  lining  and  a', 
.And  nae  bonnie  lad  wad  tak*  her  awa'. 
Tak'  her  aw^',  &c 


She  had  twa  stoddngs,  they  were  at  the  knitting, 
'  Thqr  wanted  the  legs,  they  wanted  the  fitting; 
'  They  wanted  the  heids,  the  heels,  and  a'. 

And  nae  bonnie  lad  wad  tak'  her  awa'. 
Tak'  her  avra',  &e. 

) 
She  had  a  shawl,  it  was  just  like  a  riddle, 
It  wadna  been  the  waur  o'  the  threid  and  the 

needle; 
For  the  middle  was  holed,  and  the  border  awa'. 
And  nae  bonnie  lad  wad  tak'  her  awa'. 

Tak'  her  awa',  &c.  i 


■  She  had  a  pouch  to  baud  her  siller, 
Wi'  it  she  thocht  to  catch  ths  miUen 
But  she  tint  the  poach,  the  dller,  and  a% 
And  nae  bonnie  lad  vrad  tak'  har  awa'. 
Tak'  her  awa',  &c 

She  had  a  kist  to  hand  her  daes. 
It  might  ha'e  ser'd  her  a'  her  days ; 
But,  like  a  gowk,  she  gied  it  awa'. 
And  nae  bonnie  lad  wad  tak*  her  awa'. 
Tak'  her  awa'.  See. 

Sae  now  she  lives  in  a  wee  bit  garret. 
Without  ae  friend  but  a  oat  and  a  parrot : 
For  her  fkther  is  dead,  and  her  mither,  and  a'. 
And  nae  bonnie  lad  has  ta'en  her  awa'. 
Ta'en  her  awa'.  See. 

And  what  can  she  do  but  live  her  lane. 
Sin'  a'  her  hopes  o'  marriage  are  gane ; 
For  she's  auld,  she's  bald,  she's  vninkled,  and  a 
And  nae  bonnie  lad  will  tak'  her  awa'. 
Tak'  her  avra',  &c 

Now  listen,  bir  damsels,  to  my  lays. 

Ye  wha  are  vain  about  yoar  claes; 

For  if  ye'xe  no  guid  as  weel  as  braw, 

O  nae  bonnie  lad  will  tak'  ye  awa'. 
Tak'  ye  awa',  tak' ye  awa', 
Nae  bonnie  lad  will  tak'  ye  awa'. 
If  yele  no  guid  as  well  as  braw, 
O  nae  bonnie  lad  will  tak'  ye  awa'. 


l/H^jS,  gin  2«  toa^  lo*^. 

[FaoM  Chambers's  Journal,  No.  198,  where  It 
appears  with  the  initials  "  A.  L."] 

"  Lass,  gin  ye  wad  lo'e  me. 

Lass,  gin  ye  wad  lo'e  me, 
Te'se  be  ladye  o'  my  ha'. 

Lass,  gifl  ye  wad  lo'e  me. 
A  cantie  but,  a  oode  ben, 

Weel  plenish'd,  ye  may  trow  me^ 
A  brisk,  a  biythe,  a  Und  gudeman — 

Lass,  ghi  ye  wad  lo'e  mei" 

"  Waith  there's  Uttle  doabt  ye  ha^, 

An'  bidin'  beln  an'  ea^  i 
But  brisk  an'  biythe  ye  oanna  be. 

An'  you  sae  auld  an'  craqr. 
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Wad  nuoriage  mak'  700  jroong  again  ? 

Wad  womanl  lave  renew  you  ? — 
Awn',  76  tSBy  doitet  man, 

I  canna^  winna  lo'e  you." 

**  WttleflB  h!zde,  e'ena  ye  like, 

The  ne'er  a  doit  I'm  carin' ; 
But  men  mann  be  the  fint  to  ipeak. 

An'  wanten  maon  be  tpeirin'. 
Yet,  laade,  I  ha'e  lo'ed  you  lang, 

JjA'  now  I'm  come  to  woo  you— 
I'm  no  Me  anld  a«  claahe*  gang, 

I  think  you'd  better  lo'e  me !" 

"  Doitet  bodie !— «uld  or  young. 

You  needna  langer  tany. 
Gin  ane  be  loutin'  owre  a  rung. 

He's  no  fbr  me  to  marry. 
Gae  hame  an'  anoe  bethink  younef 

How  ye  wad  come  to  woo  me—  , 

And  mind  me  i'  your  latter-will, 

Bodie,  gin  ye  lo'e  me  1" 


, '  /        [William  HoLMBa.— Here  flrtt  printed.] 

^    j  In  a  code  white  cottage  upon  a  hill  «kie, 
^/  That  cheerily  looks  on  the  green  vale  C  Gyde, 
2^',^  There  Uvea  a  biaw  latde  wi'  sunny-brown  hair. 


V  An*  a  fhoe  like  the  momin'  aae  ruddy  an'  tair. 

^  ,^  I  lo'ed  her  fti'  weel  when  I  saw  her  wee  imile, 
,  U  An'  I  tbocht  in  my  heart  die  look'd  kindly  the 
/    '•  while; 

\j\7*  She  li  gentle  and  gleesoaie, an' free  flrae  a'pride— 
'   1  She's  the  bonniest  lass  on  the  banks  o'  the  Clyde. 

/«^  O  Clyde!  thou  art  bonnle  while  Sowing  between 
A^  The  thick  twining  branches  o*  soft  dewy  green; 
.  ^  Oi  Yet  thy  lanenftsi  sae  deep  was  aye  dowie  to  me, 

1*^  Though  the  sun  briohtly  lay  on  ilk  wee  flower  an'  | 
V'-  tree. 

1 1  But  the  laneness  is  gane,  and  thy  beauties  appear 

^  Ukeavistono'hopethnmghasorrowfu' tear; 

^  nka  sonn' that  I  hear,  an' ilk  flower  that  I  see, 

'J*>  Seem  happier  noo  sin'  my  lore  smiles  on  me. 


^  When  clear  merry  Kirkbum  Ont  meets  thy  em> 
brace, 
A  tremulous  ripple  steals  over  thy  ftwe. 
In  a  moment  'tis  gon»-4hen  thegither  ye  run. 
Gaily  sparklin'  alang  in  the  llcht  o'  the  sun. 

Sae  my  heart  has  been  flidtterin'  aye  stn*  the  day 
I  first  met  my  lore  on  the  lane  hawthnm  way ; 
But  our  hearts  mingled  anoe,  then  tbegither  well 

glide 
Through  lilb,  wl'  the  sunshhie  o'  ham  by  our  ski*. 

Fair,  &ir  be  thy  beauty  for  ever,  dear  streaio : 
On  thy  gowany  banks  long  may  true  lovers  dream  * 
My  thochts  wander  to  thee  wherever  I  gang. 
Sin'  I  met  wi'  the  bonnie  young  lass  o'  Gamb'  slang. 


[Fkom  Chambers's  Joomal,    No.    178.— Air    ' 
'  Boy's  Wife  o*  AldivaUoch."] 

Com,  ragged  bretiuren  o'  the  Nine, 
Join  ilka  honest  purselesi  eallan; 
The  waes  o*  dnddy  douUeta  sing, 

When  gonsty  want  keeks  through  the  halinn.    ' 
It's  true  I've  nae  great  heart  to  ^ng, 

Fulstit  in  auld  hair>mouldy  garret ; 
But  yet  there's  ease  in  dnlAi'  croon. 
Though  there  be  little  in  the  wallet. 
Oh  the  waefta'  want  o*  siller. 
Weary  fit'  the  want  o'  silleri 
It  mak's  nae  what  be  in  your  pon ,  { 

Gin  your  pouch  be  bare  o'  siller.  , 


^-^.^/l^.- 


It's  waur  nor  a'  the  waes  o*  lift. 

And  sair  benumbs  a  body's  noddle; 
Fat  worth  nor  wit,  without  the  pelf. 

Is  never  counted  worth  a  bodie. 
It's  no  your  wit,  its  no  your  lear. 

Though  ye  should  on  Pegasus  gallopj 
It  mak's  na,  gin  your  breeks  be  bare. 

And  hinging  a'  in  tatter-wallop. 
Oh  the  waeAi',  ho. 

Whra  bangh  wl'  care  and  fell  mishap. 
And  pnirtith  hands  a  body  gauuiiug. 

There's  never  ane  to  speir  your  ail, 
Gif  that  the  pen«y  dller'a  wanting. 
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Por  now-a-days,  therel  nae  s!o  things 
As  honest  hearts  o*  Nature's  lything ; 

Tberell  scarce  a  body  lo(dc  your  way, 
Oif  that  the  siUer  binna  kything. 
Oh  the  waefli'.  See. 

Tell  no  get  brose,  nor  breid,  nor  cheese. 

Nor  social  dmp  to  weet  your  wyxon : 
VThat  cares  the  polished  man  o'  wealth. 

Though  wyxon,  wame,  and  a'  gae  gyxant  ? 
When  lucky  stars  gi'e  "s  kaTe  to  sit, 

Ower  comfort's  ooiy  cntchac  beeking ; 
To  set  your  yery  creepy  stale, 

liaith  rich  and  pulr  will  aft  be  seeking. 
Oh  the  waefli',  &c 

What,  think  ye,  is't  links  hands  and  hearts  ? 

It's  nowther  beauty,  wit,  nor  carriage ; 
But,  ftae  the  cottage  to  the  ha'. 

It's  siller  aye  that  mak's  the  marriage. 
I've  been  in  lure  out  ower  the  lugs. 

Like  money  other  chiel  afinre  me; 
But,  'cause  my  mailln  was  but  sma'. 

The  saucy  limmers  did  abhor  me. 
Oh  the  waefti',  &c 

Hale  books  I've  wrote,  balth  prose  and  verse. 

And  mony  a  rooslng  dedication. 
But  nae  ane  owned  the  pulr  bangh  chleld, 

Sae  nocht  for  me  but  grim  starvation. 
And  oh,  but  my  ain  shanks  be  sma'. 

My  very  nose  as  sharp's  a  filler; 
Grim  death  will  soon  tak*  me  awa'— 

Ohone,  ohone,  the  want  o'  tiller  I 
Oh  the  wa^',  &o. 


i2  ^ul^  iMan*0  pitnx. 


a^: 


[Both  the  words  and  air  of  this  song  are  said 
to  be  the  composition  of  Patrick  or  Patib  Birntb, 
a  noted  fiddler  and  rhymer,  in  Kinghom,  Fife- 
shire,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  17  th 
iind  beginning  of  the  18th  centuries,  and  of  whom 
»n  excellent  portrait  by  Aikroan  is  still  extant  at 
l^eslie  House.  Ramsay,  in  his  Elegy  oil  Patie 
liimie,  mentions  "O  wfltu,  wiltu  dot  again," 
and  "The  auld  man's  mear's  dead,"  as  songs 
whidi  Patie  *'  made  frae  his  ain  head."  We  give 
her©  two  different  versions  of  the  song.  The 
second  is  from  "  The  Scottish  Minstrel."] 


Tub  auld  man's  roi'tr's  dead; 

The  puir  body's  mear's  dead ; 

The  auld  man's  mear's  dead, 

A  mile  aboon  Dundee. 

There  was  hay  to  ca',  and  lint  to  lead, 
A  hunder  hotts  C  muck  to  spread. 
And  peats  and  tmft  and  a'  to  lead — 
And  yet  the  jand  to  deel 

Fhe  had  the  flerde  and  the  flenk. 
The  wheerioch  and  the  wanton  jeuk ; 
On  Uka  knee  she  had  a  breuk— 
What  ail'd  the  beast  to  dee? 

She  was  lang-tootb'd  and  blench-lippit, 
Heam-hough'd  and  haggis-flttit, 
Lang-neckit,  chandler-chaftit. 
And  yet  the  Jaud  to  dee ! 


II. 

Thk  auld  man's  mear's  dead  * 

The  puir  man's  mear's  dead ! 

The  auld  Hum's  mear's  dead, 

A  mile  aboon  Dundee  i 

She  was  cnt-lngglt,  painch-llppit, 
Bt>>el-waimet,  stahicher'flttet, 
Chanler-chaftlt,  lang-neekit. 
Yet  the  brute  did  dee ! 
The  auld,  &c. 

The  auld  man's  mear's  dead ! 
The  pair  man's  mear's  dead ! 
The  peats,  and  neeps,  and  a*  to  li^ad. 
And  she  Is  gane— waes  me  I 
The  auld,  &Q. 

The  puir  man's  head's  salr 
Wi'  greetin'  for  his  gray  mear; 
He's  like  to  dee  himsel'  wi'  care. 
Aside  the  green  kirk-yard. 
The  auld,  &c 

He's  thinkin'  on  the  bygane  days. 
And  a'  her  douce  and  canny  ways ; 
And  how  his  ain  gudewifo,  auld  M^, 
Micht  maist  as  weel  been  spaired. 
The  auld,  &c. 
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Kojbnnie  ®ope. 


[Tbb  mimnaSij'fopaiat  song  of  "Johnnie 
Oope,"  (which  owm  much  of  its  popularitgr,  we 
dan  mj,  to  Its  qMt-etinIng  air,)  was  written  on 
the  defeat  of  Sir  J(din  Cope  and  the  Ung^  ftnoes 
by  Prinee  Charles  and  the  Highlanders,  at  Pres- 
ton, in  Haddingtonshire,  on  the  S9d  September, 

I  174S.  This  engagement  is  caned  aoocwding  to  the 
diflfcient  local  positions  of  the  oonflicting  parties, 

'  the  battle  (tf  Prestonpans,  of  lYanent  Mnir,  or  of 

*  Gladsmnir.  Sir  John  Cope,  as  is  well  known, 
I  made  a  precipitate  and  diag^aoeftal  retreat  from 
I  fhe  Add,  fcUowed  by  his  dragoons,  and  did  not 

gtaj  his  flight  till  he  reached  Danbar.  His  con- 
daot  on  the  occasion  brooght  him  under  the  in- 

.  Testigatkm  of  a  court-martial,  but  he  was  acquit- 
ted.   The  mnses,  however,  did  not  acquit  him, 

i  for  they  have  rendered  him  immortal  in  song—as 
a  runaway.  The  author  of  the  original  words  of 
"  J<dumie  Cope,"  we  have  ereiy  reason  to  believe, 

)  was  AnAM  Skiktoto,  a  wealthy  ihimer  in  Had- 

\  dingfeooahire,  who  idso  wrote  the  song  called 
^*  Itenent  Muir,"  given  in  another  part  of  this 

[  woik.  Mr.  Bkirving  was  a  very  athletic  man, 
d  distinguished  for  his  ddil  in  all  manly  sports 

[  and  eserdses.  Be  vras  bom  in  1719,  educated  at 
Preston  Uric  fai  Bast  Lothian,  and  long  held  the 

*  fium  of  Oaileton,— about  two  miles  from  Had- 
igton,  on  the  road  to  Gosfttrd.    He  died  in 

\  April,  180^  and  vras  buried  in  the  diurehyard  of 

'  Athelstaneford,  wiiere  his  merits  are  teooided  in 
the  fallowing  metrical  epitaph: 
"  In  feature,  in  figure,  agility,  mind. 

And  happy  wit  rarely  surpass'd. 
With  lofty  or  low  could  be  plain  or  refined. 
Content  beaming  bright  to  the  last." 

'  He  had  a  sini,  Ar^bald,  who  reached  high  dis- 
tinction in  Xdinburgh  as  a  minatnre  and  crayon 

!  painter,  and  another,  Robert,  who  vras  long  in 
the  Bast  India  Company's  service.  There  are 
Tarlooa  different  readings  of  the  song  of  "  Johnnie 
Cope,**  (see  Johnson's  Museum,  Bitson's  oolleo- 
tion,  and  Onnnlngluun'S  ecdieetion,)  but  the  one 
here  given  is  the  original  and  genuine  one.  The 
Bong  has  been  also  often  travestied,— and  on  no 
move  memoraUe  occasion  than  on  the  recent 
royal  landing  in  Scotland,  when  her  MiOesty  took 
the  Magistrates  of  Bdinlmr!^,  and  many  others, 
by  smprise,  by  getting  up  *'so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing." The  air  of  **  Johnnie  Cope"  is  older  than 
the  Bong,  and  used  to  be  called  "  Fye  to  the  hills 
In  the  morning."  We  eannot  say  whether  the 
cxpvettioo  In  6klrvlng*B  song,  "  To  gang  to  M«^ 


Acoob"  be  a  eomipCion  of  the  old  words  "To  gi 
to  the  kUU,-  or  merdy  a  proverbial  czpressioti  Ibr  ^ 
early  rising.] 

Cora  sent  a  letter  fitae  Dunbar :~ 
Cliarlie,  meet  me  an  ye  daur. 
And  I'll  learn  yon  the  art  o'  war. 
If  yonll  meet  me  in  the  morning. 

Hey,  Johnnie  Cope,  are  ye  wauldng  yet  ?  < 
Or  are  your  drums  a-beating  yet? 
If  ye  were  wanking,  I  wad  wait 
To  gang  to  the  coals  I'  the  morning. 

When  Charlie  look'd  the  letter  upon. 
Be  drew  his  sword  the  scabbard  fromi 
Come  follow  me,  my  merry  meny  men. 
And  we'll  meet  Johnnie  Cope  in  the  mom-  , 
Hey«  Johnnie  Cope,  &e.  [ing.  • 


Kow,  Johnnie,  be  as  good's  jour  word 
Come  let  us  try  both  fire  and  sword; 
And  dinna  &e  away  like  a  frighted  bird, 
Thafs  chased  Ihte  its  nest  in  th0  morning,  j 
Bey,  Jdmnie  Cope,  &e. 

When  Johnnie  Cope  he  heard  of  this. 
He  thought  it  wadna  be  amiss. 
To  ha'e  a  horse  in  readiness 
To  flee  awa'  in  the  morning. 

Bey,  Johnnie  Cope,  &•. 

Tj  now,  Johnnie,  get  up  and  rin. 

The  Highland  bagpipes  mak'  a  din» 

It  is  best  to  Bleep  in  a  hale  skin. 

For  twill  be  a  bluidy  morning. 

Hey«  Johnnie  Cope,  &o. 

When  Johnnie  Cope  to  Dunbar  came. 
They  speer'd  at  him,  Where's  a  your  men  9 
Tlw  deil  confound  me  gin  I  ken. 
For  I  left  them  a'  i'  the  morning. 
Hey,  Johnnie  Cope,  &o. 

Now,  Johnnie,  troth  ye  are  na  blate 
To  come  wi'  the  news  o'  your  ain  defeat. 
And  leave  your  men  in  sk>  a  strait 
Sae  early  in  the  morning. 

Hey,  Johnnie  Cope,  &a. 

Oh !  Ikith,  quo'  Johnnie,  I  got  do  fleg* 
Wi'  their  claymores  and  philabegs ;  < 

If  I  fiMie  them  again,  deil  break  my  tags—     i 
So  I  wish  you  a  gude  morning. 
Hey,  Johnnie  Cope,  &a. 
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SB^tn  iottds  tj^ou  iDan^et'^t. 


[FxoM  "The  Wiichw  of  Keil's  Olen,  a  Dramatie  Fragment,  witii  ofber  Poenu,  by  Dans 
AjufOTT,"  printed  at  Oopar  in  FiflMhlre  in  1S8S.    Mr.  Arnoti  is  now  a  okigjinaa  hi  Bondee.] 

WHn  kmdr  tkoa  ivaaderest  along  bj  the  wild  wood, 

Ac  twUigfat  iteale  over  the  earth  like  a  dnam  t 
An'  natnrek  all  loreir  as  when  in  her  diOdbood, 

On  thjr  heart  and  thine  eje  in  beanty  magr  beam. 
When  of«r  the  world  the  grey  shades  are  letomfng, 
And  the  star  of  the  evening  all  sQent  is  boming. 
With  iidendonr  oelestial  the  heavens  adorning. 

And  thy  sool  is  eniaptared  by  ecsUuy's  gleMni 

Then  tUnk  of  thy  lover  vrtto  d^teth  in  sadness. 

When  viewing  that  star  as  he  wanders  alone. 
Which  onoe  to  his  sool  was  the  emblem  cfglarlness. 

As  thy  fldthAil  bosom  he  reated  iq>on. 
Ohl  think  of  the  woes  on  his  heart  that  are  prqring. 
And  think  of  that  love  that  can  know  no  decaying. 
And,  ohl  may  that  breast  never  dream  of  betmying 

The  yooth  it  has  blest  in  the  days  that  an  gone. 


[Jo«t  MrrcBBU..— Hers  first  printed.] 


O!  BUTHSLT  smiles  the  moon  when  the  ^owxfaig  day^  awa'. 
And  salt  the  bahny  bteese  creepe  aroon' tiM  Staaely  shaw. 
And  lightly  o'er  the  moor  I  trip  vrtien  ni^t  begins  to  Ih' 
To  meet  Gleniffer's  Ikirest  flower,  the  maU  I  lo'a. 

The  bonnie  bonnte  rose,  and  the  Uly  gemm'd  wi'  dew. 
The  erawfloww  and  the  pink  the  gay  snmmer  wUl  renew, 
Bnfmld  the  winterHi  eanid  mair  than  sammeHi  flowers  I  ptt* 
When  I  Uss  the  ro^  lips  o^  h«r  I  lo'a. 

Her  e>  o"  bonnie  blue  vri'  the  diamond  may  oompai^ 
Her  teeth  o*  ivory  ten  the  sweets  that  linger  thsre. 
And  on  her  brow  sits  majes^  wreath'd  in  the  raven  hair 
That  graeeftilly  adorns  the  head  o*  bsr  1  lo'a. 

rve  beard  the  lark^  okar  sang  ere  the  ro«y  e>  0^  day 
Had  flmn  oar  smiling  vaks  bmshed  tiM  shades  o^  ni^  away. 
Bat  sweeter  words  fell  on  mine  ear  than  minstrd's  swsetest  lay 
As  I  gaed  owre  the  moor  yestreen  wi'  her  I  lo'e. 

Ill  bond  a  wee  wee  boose,  and  111  tak'  my  laaie  hame, 
.  And  I  vrin  flllt  wi' vrealtfa  that  the  gowd  wa  priae  wUl  ahame : 
111  flUt  wi' love's  endearing  Joys,  an  else  is  bnt  a  name^ 
Unworthy  o*  the  eharms  that  liva  In  hsr  I  lo'a. 


>^/m>^^^i^^^^ii^'^^:^^^^s^^' 
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[JoBii  MiTCBstu— Hen  fint  printed.] 

8oM>  maj  deUgbt  to  ipend  their  hoan, 
Etr  Umpid  ■tSBMDkti  ftlnrd  with  flowen. 
But  give  to  me  the  wilda  vheve  towezs 


Thxooi^  leafy  grovee  yoanff  lore  may  itny. 
To  liiig  the  joye  ofroey  May, 
But  bolder  tones  mast  ftre  Ub  lay 

Whose  theme's  the  proud  Bealamond. 

Dark  donds  ^on  thy  totehead  rest. 
Bed  Ughtnings  play  around  thy  crest» 
And  s^Hin  runs  riot  on  thy  Irnast, 
Tboa  heed'sfe  them  ■ 


But  when  gay  si 

And  lialmy  winds  steal  o^er  our  dime, 
"Who  would  not  dare  thy  hd^ita  soblima 
And  ^ory  in  Benlomond. 

There  Ihr  abore  proud  dtlee  wa 
With  wonder  flll'd  wOl  lean  on  thee. 
Awed  by  the  gorgeous  seenery 

That  round  thee  spreads,  Benlomond. 

flabUmity  sits  timmed  on  thee, 
Tdl'd  in  the  fast  protmnditr 
That  stlUs,  or  wahss  the  inland  sea 
That  bathes  thy  flBet,¥    ' 


^j^e  la^K  agont  tit  jbiil. 


HACMWAiA^Ben  first  Printed.] 


Oas  range  the  warld  balth  fltf 
Seardi  Oka  court  an' gaady  ha' 
Get  titled  dames  wi' 
I  ken  a  lass  wad  dini 


Bring  a'  the  walth  Pent  eaa  gl'e. 
Or  e^en  Gokxmda'B  minea  ean  shaw, 
Bake  up  anld  ocean's  hoarded  gear, 
I  ken  a  hMs  that's  worth  it  a'. 


Awa',  flmss  loooi^  yooz  arMi'  wOes 
Hann  ne'er  yon  bonnie  lassie  villi 
Her  name  and  hame  I  wkma  teU, 
The  bonnie  lass  ayont  tiks  hilL 

Her  cheeks  are  Hhe  tike  apple  bud. 
Her  brow  to  white  as  drifted  anaw. 
Her  Upe  are  Uka  the  berries  red. 
That  grow  upon  yon  garden  wa*. 

It's  sweet  to  see  the  roses  blaw 
Adown  the  hotans  0^  Bndriok  lea. 
But  sweetw  are  the  blinks  o' have 
The  boonis  lassie  gi'es  to  me. 


Ton  mUkwhite  thorn  n 


IT  af  in  bloom. 


Ton  dond  a  wadd  o' pearly  snaw. 
Are  nae  sae  pan  nor  half  sae  teir. 

Uk  odour  that  the  heavens  oan  gi'e 
Soee  but  ae  loTdy  rainbow  fill ; 
Bae  a' that's  sweat  on  earth  to  Ae^ 
The  bosmto  lass  ayont  ths  hilL 

Qln  I'd  been  bomabdted  knight. 
Or  laird  of  mlekto  gear  an' Ian', 
I  wadaa  lay  me  down  to  deep 
AlbnlgatharUlyhan'. 

But  waee  my  heart  I  I'm  but  a  herd. 
An' sae  maan  tether  down  my  win : 
Tet  eome  what  may.  Ill  oUmb  ths  brae. 
And  ass  my  lass  ayont  tiie  hilL 


[WnxiAM  7nti.AT  of  Paisley.] 

Com,  btawny  Jdm  Barieyoom,  len'  me  your  aid. 
Though  ftir  sneh  Inspiratkm  aft  dearly  I've  paid. 
Come  eram  up  my  noddle,  and  help  me  to  show. 
In  true  gnvhle  eoloon^  tiie  mighty  Maoro. 

O !  could  ye  but  hear  hfan  hto  stories  rdiearse, 
Whilk  the  like  was  ne^  beanl  o*,  bi  prose  or  in 

Te  wad  tomgh  tm  tike  swsal  doom  jour  hallbts  dfal 

fkm, 
;  At  the  matchkm,  magnifloent,  mighty  Monro. 


*.>^^S3e<fifi^v^3r^S5^!^ 
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f  l^lth Midi i>!widngpwmuirictt,hebiUwt ill yonr lug, ^ 
k  Te  wmd  think  that  the  Toca  Inanimate  Jag, 
)  WhUketaoneonthetableyinalrbriohtlydothglow 
▲t  the  wild  witching  itoriee  o^  migh<7  Monro. 

Bodtearmlrtllhigciycw   endt  i^orioae  riggi, 
Bueh  oantrln'  on  coddles,  and  cadging  in  gigs, 

'  Bueh  iantin%  and  Janntin',  and  ahouting,  and 

J  show, 

Ooold  nete  be  dkpbiT'd  bat  bf  mi^ty  Munrow 

'  Gnat  GoUaho' Oath,  who  canM  out  and  defied, 
)  WlthtiieUgiwellhigwordao'tBlni^Myandpride, 
I  ThebtaveannieiofIafael,asaUoryeknow, 
Was  a  dwarf  looking  bodle,  oompaied  wi' Mnnio. 

And  Bampeon,  that  hero,  wfaoslew  men  tn  matte 
'  Wl*  naething  hut  Just  the  Jaw  bane  o^  an  ass; 
I  And  drew  down  a  house  on  himael' and  the  foe, 
'  Was  a  pair  feekkssoeator'oomparedwi' Monro. 

L  The  diivalroas  knight  of  la  Mancha,  tls  true, 
[  And  Baron  Munchausen,  had  equals  but  fcw| 
Their  ezidolts  hare  astonished  the  warl,  but  lo  f 
">  Both  tiM  Don  and  the  Baron  must  bowtoMunro. 

I  Bnta  tTthe  o^  his  merit  nae  words  can  impart, 

I  errors  are  all  of  the  head  not  the  heart; 

)  Thon^  his  tongue  doth  a  little  too  trlpidngly  go, 

Tet  a  guid  chid  at  bottom,  is  mlghtjr  Mnnro. 


j  rhoughtiielampo^hisflunewineontinaetobum. 
When  ofen  his  dust  to  the  dust  shall  return, 

I  And  ftw  ages  to  enne  a  brli^t  halo  win  throw 
O'er  the  mouldering  remains  o*  the  mighty  Mnnro. 


astfpfi  to  iiift  tiut  Wt^  me. 

[Warrmr  bj  Bosks  to  his  IhTonrite  tune  of 
"Morag."  The  heroine  of  this  song  is  un> 
known*] 

O  WHA  Is  die  that  lo'es  me. 

And  has  my  heart  a^keeping? 
O  sweet  is  die  that  lo'ea  me. 
As  dews  &  dmmer  weeping. 
In  tears  the  rose-bud  stsepingt 
O  that's  the  husie  o*  my  heart. 

My  laaie  ever  dearer  { 
O  thaVs  the  queen  o^  womankind. 
And  ne'er  a  ane  to  peer  her.  i 


If  thou  si 
In  grace  and  beantgr  diarming. 

That  e'en  thy  chosen  laaie, 
Erewhile  thy  breast  sae  warming. 
Had  ne'er  sic  powers  alaxmlng; 
O  that's,  ftc 

If  thou  hadst  heaid  her  talking. 
And  thy  attentions  pU^ted, 

That  Uka  bo^  talking. 
But  her  by  thee  is  slighted; 
And  if  thou  art  delighted; 
OthafB,&e. 

If  thoa  hast  met  this  fldr  one. 

When  fhw  her  thou  hast  parted  i 
If  ercfy  other  Mx  one 
But  her  thou  hast  deserted. 
And  thou  art  bnten-hearted 
O  thafk  the  btfrie  o' n^  heart. 

My  hwsieefor  dearer; 
0  that's  the  queen  o*  womankind. 
And  ne'er  a  ane  to  peer  her. 


^jfte  WIH  of  tit  ^tsititx. 


[Etah  M*OoUw-Tane,  "On  wl*  the  1 
or,  '*  Air  ihOirtai  lUrin,  nOirin  O." 
other  sonp by  Bran  M'Odl  are  ftoma  UttleTOhnne 
pubUdied  by  Um  fat  1888,  entitled  '*  The  Moan« 
tain  MinstreL*'] 


GiTB  the  swains  of  ItaBa 

'Mong  myrtles  to  rove, 
GlTe  the  i«oad,  sullen  Spaniard 

His  bright  orange  grove; 
Give  gold-eanded  streams 

To  the  sons  of  ChUi, 
But,  oh!  give  the  hiOs 

Oftheh 


The  hiOs  where  the  hunter 

Oft  eoundeth  his  himi,— 
Where  sweetest  the  skjiaik 

Awakens  the  mom  :— 
The  grey  cHir,  the  blue  lake. 

The  stream's  dashing  glee. 
Endear  the  red  hills 

Of  the  heather  to  mOb 
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There  heaUh,  roqr  Tfaflii, 

For  0f«r  doth  dwell ; 
There  lore  ftrndeit  wbiipen 

Toberatyhlatalet 

owndariingi 


^ 


Then,  <di  I  gire  the  hilU 
Of  the  heather  to  me. 


^I^it. 


[Thu  exquUte  little  aong  warn  among  the  last 
BuKRS  erer  wrote.  It  waa  eompoaed  In  honour 
of  Jearie  Lewan  (now  Mrs.  Thomaon  of  Dnm- 
IHea,)  the  akter  of  a  brother  exrlewnan  of  the 


poateritr  by  tiM  affeetkmate  aoUeKade  with^riiieh 
•he  tended  Bums  during  his  last  lllne«.] 


Hbmi's  a  health  to  ana  Ilo^e 
Hete^  a  health  to  ane  no's  dear;  [meet, 
Thoa  art  sweet  as  the  imileirtien  kfaid  lovers 
And  soft  as  thdr  parting  tear,  Jearia  I 


AKhoo^  thoa  mann  never  be  n 
AHhongh  e««i  hope  Is  denied— 

•Tia  sweeter  fiir  thee  deqMdrlng 
Than  aagfat  In  the  world  beride,  Jeariel 

I  moom  through  the  gaj  gandj  daj, 
s  I  muse  on  tfajr  eharmsi 


Fte  tiien  I  am  lodCd  In  thy  aroM,  Jearie ! 

I  goeas  by  the  dear  angel  smile, 

I  goess  by  the  lore^tillng  0*0 1 
Bat  why  urge  the  tender  oonftsslon, 

•Gainst  fbrtune^  fta  flrod  decree,  Jeasla  I 


[Etax  M'Ooix*— nine, "  Ye  banks  an'  braes  o' 
bonnie  Boon."] 

Thb  diqpherd  boy  was  flur  away/— 

His  heart  was  heavy,  and  his  song 
Was  often  pour'd  at  dose  of  day. 


"  The  maldena  here  are  &dr  and  free. 


Tet  sadly,  sweetly  stiU  sung  he— 
"  Oh !  this  to  not  my  native  home.** 

"  0  bahny  to  the  breath  of  mom. 

And  bright  the  sun's  dedinlng  ray. 
Sweet  to  the  sound  of  mountain  bum. 

And  light  the  skylark's  varied  lay  i 
Gay  are  the  lambkins  on  the  lea, 

Andrlehourn 
Tet  sadly,  sweetly  stm  song  he— 

**  Oh  I  thto  to  not  my  native  home." 


<!Erlniatas. 


[BvAV  irOou..— Tuna,  "  Gxadh  geal  mo  ebri."]  J 

0  vTHTdo  I  krve  tiiea,  Olananiy,  O  why? 

Tto  not  fiir  thy  pbdns  or  thy  woods  waving  high. 
Thy  flowars  wildly  blooming,  or  brovra  heather 

braes, 
Gknaray,  Glanany,  I  eaia  not  fbr  these. 

1  love  theor-lmt  not  ftir  thy  adidng  hUls, 

I  court  thM,— but  not  for  thy  cnystalllne  riUs} 
I  haunt  tbaer-bot  not  for  thy  fonntaina  so  dear. 
And  tike  chase  on  thy  monntaina  aUurea  ma  not 


fej 


Ohnoll 

The  wHd  foaming  easoade  to  noo^t  in  mbae  eye; 

Sweet  gleni  what  tiken  makea  theaan  Eden  to  | 

Tto  the  lass  with  the  bright  and  the  Une  rolling  * 


Tea^  maid  of  my  kva  I  aa  a  bee  that  has  found       y 
Some  sweet-laden  bloom,  as  it  wanders  around, 
Betnms  and  retnma  oft  to  foast  on  hto  prise,         ' 
Even  so  my  heart  moves  to  drink  love  from  thine  * 
eyes. 

False  frtondship  may  flatter,  coy  fortune  may 


Away  with  audi  shadows!  there's  nothing  to  ma 
Like  the  lassvrith  the  bright  and  the  blue  roU- 
IngeV 


iMi'^'^r-iy'ii;:fit''^MZ^^^M& 
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Hotoie  in  i^t  jftint  o*  j^air^t.  f 


[WKiTTBir  by  HooH  AmtUBy  %  nsthnB  of  the 
pariah  of  DalUy,  AyraUie,  and  for  Mine  time  % 
,.      oofTingderic  in  tike  BegMer  Hour,  EdlnbqT^ 
{-A  Mr.  kindle  li  now,  ire  beUere,  xeatdent  in  the 
^**U  United  Stataa  of  America,  to  i«hkh,  with  his 
>^  flunily,  he  emigmtad  in  ISB.    He  is  atothw  of  a 
TfV  amaU  Tolame,  called  **  A  POgrimage  to  tiM  Land 
orBarna."] 


.SI 


It's  dowle  fai  the  hfait  o*  halrst, 

At  the  wa'-gang  o^  the  ewallow, 
"When  the  wind  growa  oaold,  and  the  boras  g 
banld. 
And  the  wads  an  hingin'  yellowi 
:  But  oh,  its  dowier  flur  to  aee 
The  wa'<gang  o^  her  the  heart  gangs  wi% 
The  dead-set  o*  a  ddnin*  ee. 
That  dariuns  the  wearie  warld  on  thee. 

I  There  was  mlcUe  lore  atween  OS  twa— 
Oh,  twa  oonld  ne'er  be  fbnder  { 
And  the  tiling  on  yerd  was  never  made 
That  ooold  ha>  gart  na  annder. 
I  Bat  the  wa^  o' Hear'n'a  abnne  a' ten— 
'  Andwemaanbearwhatltlitea  toaen'— 
.  It'a  comlbrt,  tltoogh,  to  wearie  men. 
That  the  want  o' thia  warid^  waea  mann  en*. 

,  Them's  monytUngi  that  eome  and  gae— 

Jaat  tent  and  jnst  fbrgotten— 
I  And  the  flowen  that  basic  a  bonnie  biae, 
Oin  #i»lthflT  year  lie  rotten. 
Bat  the  hut  look  o*  that  lovely  e^e. 
And  the  dying  grip  die  ga'e  to  me, 
\  Therre  settled  Bteetetaltlfr- 
Ob,  Mary  1  that  I  wen  wi' thee. 


#n  fel*  tfie  Rattan. 

[HOOB  AlMSUB.] 

Can  ye  le'e,  my  dear  lassie. 

The  hills  wild  and  free, 
Whar  tike  aang  o^  the  dtephert 

Gan  a'  riog  wl'  glee? 
Or  the  ateep  rooky  gteaa^ 

When  the  wtU 
Then  on  vri'  the  t 

And  Or  Istna  ridel 


Can  ye  lo'e  the  knowes,  laaale. 

That  ne'er  war  in  riga  ? 
Or  the  bonnle  kmne  lee. 

When  the  aweet  loUn  Ugffs  ? 
Or  the  aang  o' the  Untie, 

Whan  wooin'  hia  bride? 
Then  on  wl*  the  tartao. 

And  ly  let  w  ridel 

Gan  ye  lo'e  the  bom,  lasde. 

That  loops  amang  linna? 
Or  the  bMmIe  green  howmea 

When  It  eanniUe  rina? 
Wl'  a  oaatie  bit  housle, 

SaearnvbyttaatilB? 
Then  on  wl*  the  tartan. 

And  ly  let  OS  ridel 


i!^8  ^Jeqj  1  neglected* 


[This  song  1 
the  upper  classes  aboat  the  middle  of  the  taut  j 
oentary,  and  then  an  stai  old  peo^  to  be  foond  * 
who  refer  to  It.    It  was  written  by  Bat  GxunaT  I 
EU.IOT,  thirdbannetofMinto,  whowaabomin  , 
179B,  educated  fbr  the  Scottish  bar,  and  during  \ 
his  life  hdd  several  ofBdal  appohitments  v 
government.    He  died  at  MsneOles  in  1777.    His    /:• 
son,  for  acme  time  governot-genenl  of  India,  was  p^ 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Bari  of  Minto.   \J} 
8irGilbertwasbrothertoMteJMkeElUot,anthor-  ; 
eas  of  the  old  set  of  the  "  Flowen  <tf  the  Forest.'* 
The  words  "My  sheep  I  negleeted"  anpctoted  | 
in  tiw  first  volnme  of  Tatar's  '  ~  ~ 

burgh,  1749,  lii  Herd's  OoneetkMi,  and  etsevrfaere.  , 
They  an  to  the  tune  of  an  <A1  ahr,  called  My  < 
ApntHt  dtarU,  vrhidk,  with  tM  words,  may  be  ^S^J 
found  In  the  Orpheus  CUedmilus,  17S5',  and,  with  < 
the  present  vnnds.  In  Johnson's  Museum,  and  ^ 
Thomson's  Sdeet  Mdodles.] 

Mt  sheep  I  neglected— I  lost  my  sheep-hook. 
And  all  the  gay  haunts  of  my  youth  I  forsook; 
No  mon  for  Amynta  ftesh  gariands  I  vrove; 
For  ambition,  I  said,  vroald  soon  cnn  me  of  krrew 

Oh,  what  had  my  youtii  witii  anbitioa  to  do? 

Why  left  I  Anqrnta?  Why  brotelmyvow? 

Oh,glvememyaheep,andmyahe^-hooknetofe, 
^    And  111  wander  fipom  Ion  and  Amynta  no  n 
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Through  regknu  remote  in  Tain  do  I  rove. 
And  bid  the  wide  ocean  secure  me  flram  love ! 
Oh,  fixd!  to  imagine  that  aught  could  tubdne 
A  loiye  10  well-lbnnded,  a  paMion  10  true ! 
Oh,  what,  Sfc 

Alael  tb  too  late  at  thy  Ikte  to  repine; 
Poor  ■hq>herd,  Amyata  can  never  be  thine: 
I   Thy  tean  are  all  frulttea,  thy  wiihee  are  Tain, 
The  moments  neglected  return  not  again. 
Oh,  what,  he. 


Colonel  ©fftitJiMr* 

[This  is  another  production  of  Sin  Gzuiut 
Sujor's,  written  in  memory  of  Ctdond  James 
Gardiner,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Prestonpans, 
in  September,  174S.  It  may  claim  sJngnlarMy  as 
one  of  the  flrw  songs  <^  the  period  no^  on  the 
Jaeotaite  side.  The  "  Fanny  fUr,"  mentioned  in 
the  first  stansa,  wasadangfater  of  the  Golonel's, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Bictanond  Inglia,  who  died  at 
JGdinlmigli  in  1796.  She  was  authoress  of  a  poem 
called  "Anna  and  Edgar,  or  Lore  and  Ambition," 
«pabUahed  at  Edinboigh  in  1781,  4to.  The  poem 
4^  Colonel  Gardiner  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
set  to  the  tune  of  Barbara  Allan,  but  it  appears 
in  Johnson's  Museum  to  vi  old  tune  caUed 
Sawnie's  Pipe.] 

'TWAS  at  the  hour  of  dark  midnight, 

Befcce  the  first  eodi's  crowing, 
When  westiand  winds  shook  Stirling's  towers 

With  hollow  murmurs  blowlngt 
When  Ftony  lUr,  all  woe  begone. 

Sad  on  her  bed  was  lying. 
And  flram  the  ruin'd  towers  die  beard 

The  boding  soreedi-owl  crying. 

"0  dkmal  nl^tl"  she  said,  and  w»pt, 

"  0  night  presaging  sorrow, 
O  dinnal  night!"  die  said,  and  wept, 

"  But  more  I  dread  to-morrow. 
For  now  the  bloody  boor  draws  nigh. 

Bach  host  to  Preston  bendingi 
At  motn  shall  sons  their  fethMs  slay. 

With  deadly  hate  contending. 

-' Even  in  the  visions  of  tiw  night, 

I  saw  feu  death  wide  sweeping} 
And  aU  the  matrons  of  the  land. 

And  all  tho  virgins,  weot^."  ( 


And  now  she  heard  the  nuMy  gates 
Harsh  on  their  hinges  turning; 

And  now  through  all  the  castle  heard 
The  woeftd  voice  of  mourning. 

Aghast,  she  started  fhnn  her  bed. 

The  iktal  tidings  dreading; 
**  O  speak,"  she  cried, "  my  fitther's  slain  I 


"A  pale  corpse  on  the  sullen  shore. 
At  mom,  fidr  maid,  I  left  him; 

Even  at  the  threshhold  of  his  gate. 
The  fbe  of  life  bereft  him, 

*'Bold,  in  the  battie's  flwnt,  he  fell. 

With  many  a  wound  deformed ; 
A  braver  knight,  nor  better  man. 

This  feir  isle  ne'er  adorned."— 
While  thus  he  spake,  the  grief-struck  maid 

A  deadly  swoon  invaded; 
Lost  was  the  lustre  of  her  eye^ 

And  all  her  bwuty  feded. 

Sad  was  the  sight,  and  sad  the  news. 

And  sad  was  our  complaining; 
But,  oh  I  Ibr  thee,  my  native  land. 

What  woes  are  still  remaining  1 
But  why  oomidain  ?  the  hero's  soul 

Is  high  in  heaven  shining; 
May  providence  defend  ou^  isle 

From  all  our  fees  designing  I 


ntxt  na  mn  |)fatt  Ik^i, 

[Thu  beantiftil  and  affecting  song  was  the  ; 
oompositlfHi  of  the  noble^ninded  daughter  of  Sir  " 
Patrick  Home,  (afterwards  created  Earl  of  Mardbi 
mont.)  and  wife  ot  George  Baillie,  Esq.  of  Jervis- 
wood,  in  Lanarkshire.  Ladt  Obizul  Baillir  \ 
was  bom  at  Bedbraes  castie  in  1665;  was  married  { 
in  1009;  and  died  at  London  in  1746.  Her  Me-  « 
moirs,  by  her  eldest  daughter.  Lady  Murray  of  ^ 
Stanhope,  wer9  published  posthumously  at  Edln-  > 
ttuigh  in  IfiSS.  The  song  i^pears  in  the  Orpheus  * 
Oaledonius,  printed  in  17S6,  and  also  in  the  fourth  ■ 
volume  of  the  Tea-Table  Miscellany,  pidnted  rmie  j 
years  later.] 

Thsbb  was  anes  a  may,  and  she  loo'd  na  men ! 
She  biggit  bet  bonni«  bovrar  doun  i'  yon  glen  t 
But  now  she  cries  Dool,  and  well-a-dayl 
Come  doun  the  green  gate,  and  come  here  nwny. 
But  now  she  cries,  &c. 


^^m^^^^^^^^'m^ms^^^m^ 
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When  bonnle  jcmag  Johnnie  cam'  ower  the  wa. 
He  sidd  he  nw  naethfng  see  loTelj  ae  me ; 
He  hecht  me  baith  rings  and  monie  braw  things ; 
And  were  na  mj  heut  licht  I  wad  dee. 
He  hecht  me.  See. 

He  had  a  wee  tit^  that  loo'd  na  me, 

>  Because  I  was  twice  aa  bonnie  as  she; 

She  raJs'd  such  a  pother  'twixt  him  and  his  mother. 
That  were  na  my  heart  licht  I  wad  dee. 
She  r^'d,  5co. 

I  The  day  it  was  set,  and  the  bridal  to  be: 
^  The  wife  took  a  dwam,  and  lay  down  to  dee. 

She  main'd,  and  she  graned,  oat  o' doloor  and  pain» 
I  Till  he  ▼ow'd  he  never  wad  see  me  again. 
She  main'd,  5co. 

His  Un  was  (brane  of  a  higher  degree, 
I  Said,  What  had  he  to  do  wi' the  like  of  me? 

Albeit  I  was  bonnie,  I  was  na  for  Johnnie  i 
[  And  were  na  my  heart  licht  I  wad  dee. 
Albeit  I  was  bonnie,  &o. 

>  They  sidd  I  had  neither  cow  nor  eal^ 

I  Nor  dribbles  o' drink  rins  through  the  diaff, 
1  Nor  pickles  o' meal  rins  through  the  mUl-e'e; 
'  And  were  na  my  heart  lioht  I  wad  dee. 
Nor  pickles,  &c 

I  His  titty  she  was  baith  wylle  and  dee, 
I  She  spied  me  as  I  cam'  ower  tlie  lea; 

And  then  she  ran  in,  and  made  a  loud  din  i 
I  Believe  your  ain  een  an  ye  trow  na  me. 
And  then  she  lan  in,  &c 

Sla  bonnet  stood  aye  fti'  roond  on  his  brow{ 
I  His  auld  ane  look'd  aye  as  weel  as  snne's  newi 
[  Bat  now  he  lets  t  wear  ony  gate  it  will  hing, 
I  And  casts  himself  dowie  npon  the  oom-bing. 
Bat  now  he,  &o. 

4  And  now  be  gaes  danndrin'  aboat  the  dykes. 
And  a'  he  dow  do  is  to  htmd  the  tykes: 
The  live-lang  nidit  he  ne'er  steeks  his  e'e ; 

f  And  were  na  my  heart  licht  I  wad  dee. 
The  live-lang  nicht,  5co. 

Were  I  yoong  for  thee,  as  I  !»*•  been. 

We  should  ha'e  been  gaUophi' down  on  yon  green* 

I  And  linkin*  it  on  yon  lille-white  lea; 

(  And  wow]  gin  I  were  bat  yoong  for  theel 
Andlinkin'lt,&o. 


®(e  MmH  of  t^t  Mtf. 

[Im  most  collections  this  once  popular  aong  is  j 
ascribed  to  John  Home,  author  of  the  tragedy  of  ^\ 
Douglas.  The  real  authw,  however,  was  Johk  IjV^ ) 
Tait,  a  writer  to  the  signet,  and  some  time  Judge  ^\«V 
of  the  Edinburgh  police  court.  Mr.  Tait  in  early  ^y^ 
Ulb  wrote  many  Aigitiyeideces,  which  appeared  in  /i^ 
the  periodicals  of  the  day.  He  died  in  1817.  The '^ 
present  song  was  composed  in  1776,  on  the  ooca-  *^A 
sion  of  a  friend  leaving  Sootiand  to  johi  the  British 
foroes  in  America.  Hence  the  alludon 
"proud  rebels"  in  the  second  stuuta,  America 
being  then  struggling  for  her 
Bums  ot|}ected  to  the  second  line  of  the  song  for  SIA 
two  sufficient  reasons.  *'  In  the  first  place,"  he  -*i2* 
s^rs,  "the  nightingale  rings  in  a  low  bosh,  but  / 
never  from  a  treei  and,  in  the  second  place,  there  \ 
never  was  a  nightingale  seen  or  heard  on  the  banks 
(rfthe  Dee,  or  on  the  banks  of  any  other  river  in  7 
Scotland."  The  author  felt  the  Justice  of  these  9 
ol))ections,  and,  thfaty  years  after  the  first  appear-  . 
anoe  of  the  song,  altered  the  opening  lines  thns:—  \ 
Twas  summer,  and  safUy  the  breensvrere  blowing,  | 

And  sweetiy  the  tvood-p^g'eim  eoo'ii  JVom  <A«  <ree . 
At  the  foot  oi  a  rock,  where  the  wiU-nm  troj  ^ 
growtngf 

I  sat  myself  down  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee. 
The  song  la  sung  to  the  Irish  air  of  i:.ai^olee.] 


'TWAS  summer,  and  saftly  the  breeiaa  were  bknr- 

And  sweetly  the  nightingale  sung  flram  the  tree;  • 
At  the  foot  of  a  rock,  where  the  river  was  flovring, 

I  sat  myself  down  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee. 
Flow  on,  lovely  Dee,  flow  on,  thou  sweet  river. 
Thy  banks,  purest  stream,  diall  be  dear  to  me  ever : 
For  there  first  I  gain'd  the  aflbction  and  ikvour 

Of  Jamie,  the  glory  and  pzlde  of  the  Dee. 

But  now  hel  gone  from  me,  and  left  me  Qms  , 
mourning. 
To  quell  the  proud  rebel*— for. vaflant  is  he ; 
And  ah  1  there's  no  h<q>e  of  his  qteedy  retomhig. 

To  vrander  again  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee. 
He's  gone,  hapless  youth,  o'er  the  loud  roaring 

billows. 
The  kindest  and  sweetest  of  all  tiM  gay  lUlows, 
And  left  me  to  stny  'mongst  the  once  loved 
wiUows, 
The  loneUest  maid  on  the  banks  of  the  Dec. 


^/m^"^ 
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But  time  and  mj  pmjtn  maj  peiliapa  yet  restore : 
htan, 

Bleet  peace  may  restore  my  dear  ebepherd  to  me; 
And  when  be  returns,  with  inch  care  I'll  watch 
o'erUm, 

He  never  aball  leave  the  sweet  banks  of  the  Dee. 
The  Dee  then  shaU  flow,  all  Its  beanties  displaying. 
The  lambs  on  its  banks  shall  again  be  seen  idaying, 
yrhOe  I  with  my  Jamie  am  carelessly  straying. 

And  tasting  agahi  aU  the  sweets  of  the  Dee^ 


0Uxt}i  mas  tt^f  Iteel  tois. 

[Fbom  CntmA^  Bematns  ot  Nithsdale  ai 
Oalloway  Song,  London,  1810.] 

As  I  cam'  doon  the  Gannogate, 

The  Gannogate,  the  Gannogate, 
As  I  cam'  doon  the  Gannogate, 
I  heard  a  lassie  sing,  O: 
Meriy  may  the  ked  rowe. 

The  ked  rowe,  the  ked  rowe. 
Merry  may  the  keel  rowe. 
The  ship  that  my  love's  in,  0 ! 

My  love  has  breath  o^  roses, 

O'  roses,  o*  roses, 
Wi'  arms  o*  lily  poslee, 

To&aldabssiein,01 
Merry  may,  &0. 

My  kve  he  wean  a  bonnet, 

A  bomiet,  a  bonnet, 
A  snawy  rose  npon  it, 

A  dimple  on  his  diln,  0 1 
Merry  may,  &e. 


[Warrmr  by  Aujur  OonrmosAJC  A 
mentor  this  was  contributed  to  Oromek's  Bei 
as  an  <dd  JaooUte  iwodnetion.] 


Tbb  sun  rises  bright  tak  France, 

AhdfUrsetshe; 

But  he  has  tint  the  Uytfae  blink  he  had 

In  my  aln  oountrle. 

Alt  sorrow  comes  to  me. 

As  I  kMk  o'er  the  wide  ocean 

To  my  ain  ooontrto. 

O !  it's  no  my  aln  ruin 

That  saddens  aye  my  e'e 
But  the  love  Ileft  in  OaUoway, 

Wi' b(mnie  bairns  three; 
My  hamdy  hearth  burnt  bonnie. 

And  smiled  my  fltir  Marie: 
I've  left  my  heart  behind  me. 

In  my  ain  oountrie. 

The  bod  comes  back  to  summer. 

And  the  blossom  to  the  tree. 
But  I  vrln  back'— (di,  never. 

To  my  ain  oountrie. 
I'm  leal  to  the  high  heaven. 

Which  vriU  be  leal  to  me; 
And  there  III  meet  ye  a'  snne. 

Fine  my  ain  oountrie. 


^otftaiex* 


[WKimK  by  Aluut  Baksat  to  the  tune  of  ^ 
"Lochaber  no  mare."  It  appears  in  the  9d  vol. 
of  the  Tea  TaUo  MlsceOany,  and  also  irith  the  * 
muslo  in  the  Orpheus  Oaledonins,  17SS.  The  air  ( 
at  an  eariier  period  is  said  to  have  been  called  ^ 
**  King  James's  maroh  to  Ireland."] 

Fabbwxix  to  Lochaber,  fkreweU  to  my  Jean, 
WhereheartsMnavrl'hCTlha'emoDyadaybeen}  ' 
To  Lodiaber  no  mote,  to  Lochaber  no  mora. 
We'll  maybe  return  to  Lochaber  no  mora. 
These  tears  that  I  shed,  tbey^e  a'  for  my  dear. 
And  no  for  the  dangers  attending  on  weir;  i 

Though  borne  on  rough  seas  to  a  flur  Moody  shora. 
Maybe  to  return  to  Lodiaber  no  mora ! 

Thoui^  hurricanes  rise,  though  rise  every  wind,  i 
No  tempest  can  equal  the  storm  in  my  mind ; 

Though  loudest  of  thunders  on  louder  waves  roar,  ' 

There's  naething  like  leavin*  xof  love  on  the  shore.  ' 

To  leave  thee  behind  me  my  heart  is  sair  pain'd ;  • 

Butbyeasethafsin^otkmsnoflunecanbegain'di  y 
And  beanty  and  love's  the  reward  of  the  brave; 

And  I  maun  deserve  It  before  I  can  erave.  ' 


Then  gkwy,  my  Jeanie, 
Since  honour  commands  me,  how  can  I  reftise 
Without  it,  I  ne'er  can  have  merit  for  thee ; 
And  losing  thy  ikvour  I'd  better  not  be. 
I  gae  then,  my  lass,  to  win  honour  and  ftunei 
And  if  I  should  chance  to  come  glorious  hame, 
111  bring  a  heart  to  thee  vrith  love  running  o'e 
And  then  111  leave  thee  and  Lochaber  no  mot 


^^^m^^^:-'^^E^-^^\^WlQ 
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C^ooing  ^tig. 


[William   FmKOVHOK  of  Edlnbingb.— Befe 
'  first  printed.] 

Th>  spring  oomei  badi  to  woo  the  eartk, 

Wi'  a'  a  lorer^  veed; 
Th*  wee  birds  woo  their  lovin'  malse 

Anrand  our  very  bead. 
Bat  iTe  nae  sidll  in  lover-cnfl; 

For,  tm  I  met  wl'  yon, 
I  never  soagbt  a  maiden's  love, 

I  never  tried  to  woo. 


I've  gaied  on  mony  a  oomdiy  Ihce, 
And  thongbt  it  sweet  an'  fltlr, 
yfi.     Bat  wi'  the  &oe  the  charm  woold  flee, 
(^         And  never  move  me  matr. 
^  ^       Bat  mUes  away,  your  bonnle  fhee 
\'-  \^     Is  eve»  fai  my  view, 

((< 


vrv  a'  its  ofaarms,  half  wflln*  wm. 
Half  daarln'  me  to  woo. 

At  hame,  a-Aeld,  yoa're  a*  my  themei 

I  doat  my  time  away  i 
I  dream  o*er  a' yoor  dtarme  by  ni^t, 

And  w<»ship  them  by  day. 
Bat  when  tliey  glad  my  langln'  eea. 

As  they  are  gladden'd  now. 
My  courage  flees  like  frighted  biid~ 

I  daama  mint  to  wuo. 

My  head  thus  lying  on  yoor  lap, 

Toar  hand  aneath  my  cheek. 
Love  stonnds  my  bosom  throogh  an*<3iroa^— 

Bat  yet  I  oanna  speak. 


% 

r.'--      .-- 

\l'(,p     My  coward  heart  wi'  hapiriiM 


Wi' bliss,  is  brimin'fti'; 

^^     But  O!  its  fti'ness  mars  my  tongue^ 

I  ha'ena  power  to  woo. 


iLXl 


I 


I  priae  your  smUe  as  husbandman 

The  summer's  opening  bloom. 
And,  could  you  flrown,  I  dread  it  mair 

Than  he  the  autumn's  ^oom. 
My  lift  hangs  on  that  sweet  sweet  Up, 

On  that  oahn,  sunny  brow,— 
And  0 1  my  dead  hangs  on  them  bftlth. 

Unless  you  let  me  woo. 


<»klttftmeto 

Lay  your  warm  cheek  to 


My  arms  enraptured  twine; 
That  Imay  breathemy  veiy  aonl 

In  aa  hing  lovin'  vow. 
And  a' tiM  wfailei,  IniriiispeTS  km, 

Toa'U  learn  me>,  lofa^  to  wool 


J^S  sin  (Ottntde. 

[Ttnra,"  The  Briar  Bash.*^-Thla  and  the  two  , 
fbUowing  pieces  are  fhan  a  small  volume  by  ! 
ALBXAMDan  Maolaooar,  which  contains  mooh 
genuine  and  vigorous  poetiy.    The  volame  is 
entitled,  '*Poems  and  Songs,  Sootdi  and  Eng<  , 
lish,**  and  was  published  at  Xdinbuigh  in  ISO.] 

How  are  ya  a' at  hame 

In  my  ain  countrie? 
Are  your  kind  hearts  aya  the  same 

In  my  ain  oyntrle? 
Ate  ye  aye  aa  ft'  o*  glee. 
As  witty,  ftank,  and  free. 
As  klndl  ye  used  to  be. 

In  my  ain  countrie  ? 


Ohl  a  coggle  I  win  fln 

To  my  ain  oountrlel 
Ay,  and  toom  H  wi*  good  wlU 

To  my  ain  countrie  I 
Here's  to  a'  the  Mk  I  ken, 
'Mang  the  lasses  and'tiie  men. 
In  ilk  eanty  but  an'  ben 

O'myainoountrle! 

Heaven  watdi  tiMQ  ever  o'er 

My  ain  oountriel 
Lei  tyrants  neter  mora 

Bule  my  ain  countriet 
May  her  heroes,  dear  to  thee— 
The  bauld  hearts  and  the  free— 
Be  ready  aye  to  dee 

For  my  ain  oountriel 

May  a  blessin' Bgfat  on  a' 

In  my  ain  countrie  I 
Baith  the  great  Iblk  and  the  sma'j 

In  my  ain  countrie! 


L^iyiLized  by  VjjOO^k^ 
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Ob  nYmiertxaoAl  kneel, 
HeaTm  knowi  I  ever  fed 
For  fhe  honour  and  the  weal 
O'myaineoimMel 


#  gin  1  fone. 

[AUDC  Haolaooaiv.] 

Ol  onr  I  were  the  befany  deep 
That  aafUy  aeab  joang  Phoebel  e'e, 

"When,  toothed  by  damben  warm  and  deep. 
Sic  Tteions  hi  her  dream*  wad  be 
As  angeli  might  be  blythe  to  ue. 

Then  I  would  <^  my  aching  heart. 
My  adiing  heart,  that  Phoebe  fiUr 

BDgfat  tee  in  erery  troubled  part 
Her  own  iweet  image  smiling  there. 
Like  sunshine  on  a  dood  of  care. 


[AUX.  MA0I.A90A1V.] 

AaisB,  my  iStithfli'  Phoebe  Grattna  f 

I  griere  to  see  ye  dt 
Sae  laigh  npon  yoor  creepy  stool, 

Indcadartyflft! 
A  reamin'  cog's  a  wUin'  rogaaj 

Bat,  by  my  tows  sfaioere, 
Uk  smilin'  cnp,  by  mirth  filled  np. 

Was  dndned  wi'  friends  lang  dear. 

Ye  needna  torn  yoor  teaifti'  ale 

Sae  aften  on  the  dock ; 
I  ken  the  short  haa'  frae  the  lang 

As  wed  as  wiser  folk. 
Let  boaxy  time,  wi'  bleth'rin'  eUme, 

Taont  on— nae  wit  has  he! 
Kae  spell-spun  iMnnv-nae  wilin'  power. 

Can  win  my  heart  ftaa  thee. 

Oh,  wed  ^  ken,  dear  Phoebe  Graeme  I 
Sin'  we,  'maist  bainu,  wed. 

That,  torn  by  poortitii's  iron  teoth. 
My  heart  has  aft  times  Ued  :— 


t^        Fortone,tfaeJand,ft>ra'shehad, 
Doled  me  bat  feckless  Uanks; 
But  bless'd  wi'  thee,  and  tore,  and  glee, 
I  scorn  her  partial  pranks. 

As  dramlle  doods  o'er  sommer  skies 

Let  anger's  shadows  flit  I 
There's  days  o^  peace,  and  ni^ts  o'  Joy, 

To  pass  between  us  yet ! 
For  I  do  swear  to  thee,  my  (Ur, 

Tin  life's  last  pulse  be  o'er, 
Till  light  depart,  my  feithfb'  heart 

Shall  lore  thee  more  and  more ! 

Eairbethyfk'!  my  PhoBbeGraemel 

Enraptured  now  I  see 
The  smile  npon  thy  bonnie  feoe, 

Whilk  wont  to  wdoome  me. 
Grant  me  the  bliss  o'  ae  fond  Uss, 

Ae  kind  foigi'dn' blink 
0'  thy  true  love,  and  I  win  proTc 

Far  wiser  than  ye  tUnk ! 


M 


[WnxiAM  Houns.— Here  first  printed.] 

Mr  heart,  ala^  I  is  sair  opptest 

For  lore  o'  lasses  three; 
I  kenna  v^nk  o'  them  to  choose. 

They're  a'  sae  dear  to  me. 

Toung  Peggy  has  a  takln'  gate. 

She's  nimble  as  the  fkwn ; 
An'  Ukes  to  play  a  meny  prank, 

WhUe  skipping  o^  the  lawn. 

To  see  her  dandn'  gowden  lodn, 
My  heaH  loupe  licht  wi'  glee ; 

An'  when  I  pree  her  ro^  lips. 
Care  flees  awa' frae  me. 

WI*  eager  look  upon  a  book, 

Ton'n  aft  see  lady  Ann, 
Wi' jetty  kMks,  an'  Uly  neck 

Bent  like  a  statdy  swan  { 

Amang  the  tales  of  olden  time 

She's  sic  a  learned  quean, 
Te  maun  tak'  tent  ok  ye  begin 

To  crack  wi'  her  at  e'en. 


/^    -^/Trw, 
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And  there  ii  gentle  MadeUne, 

TH'  een  o*  lorin'  bhie. 
To  hear  her  ting  an  anld  Scotch  ■ 

Toa'd  ble«  her  earaeet  moa*. 


Ay*  when  I  gang  t 

Nae  body  by  to  teU, 
The  winaome  ouigi  ihe  ringi  to  me 

I  whbtla  to  myMl'. 

Koo,  can  ye  goeM  me  whilk  &  them 

Mywifle^liketobe?— 
In  troth,  I  kenna  weel  myed'^ 

They're  a' eae  dear  to  me ! 


[AuczAKDU  HuMB.— Air,  "Hey,  Donald,  ho, 
'  Donald."— Here  fliet  printed.] 

,  O  TBABe  ha'e  oome,  an*  yean  ha'e  gane, 

I  Sin'  first  I  trod  the  warid  alane, 

>  Sin'  first  I  muted  wl'  heart  eae  fkin 
)  On  the  hills  o' Caledonia. 

I         Bnt  now,  alalia' toond  is  ^oom, 
;  My  andent  friends  aie  hi  the  tomb. 

And  o'er  them  wares  the  heather  bloom, 
I  On  the  hills  o^  Caledonia. 

My  flither's  name,  my  fitther's  lot. 
Is  like  a  tale  that's  heeded  not, 
I  Or  sang  unsnng,  if  no  forgot. 

On  the  hills  o^  OUedonia. 

O'  a'  our  hoose  there's  left  nae  stane, 
A' swept  away  like  snaw  lang  gane  { 
Weeds  fioorish  owre  the  anld  domabu. 
On  the  hnis  o'  Caledonia. 

'  The  Tlot's  banks  are  bare  and  high. 

The  stream  rins  sma'  an'  moomfti'  by. 
Like  some  sad  heart  malst  grutten  d^ 
On  the  hills  o*  Caledonia. 

The  birds  sit  silent  on  the  tree  j 
I  The  wild  floWrs  droop  npon  the  lea. 

As  if  the  Und  things  felt  wl' me 
\  On  the  hills  o'  flalffdmila.  i 


Bat  friends  ean  live,  though  eanld  they  lie. 
If  mirror'd  in  the  meoMwy; 
When  we  Ibcget  them— then  they  die 
On  the  hois  o*  Caledonia. 

Bat  though,  however  dianged  the  soene. 
My  mem'iy  an'  my  feelings  green, 
Tet  green  to  my  anld  heart  an'  een 
Are  the  hills  C  Caledonia. 


'S'it  l^to$(  aj^ittt  tit  aioor. 

[Thomas  C.  Latto.— First  printed  in  "  WhL 
tlebhikie.''] 

THurs  melkle  blia  In  ae  fond  Use, 
Whylee mair  than  inasoore: 

Bat  wae  betak'  the  stooin  mack 
Ito(dcahintthedoor. 

"  0  buldle  whisht !  for  sk:  a  fricht 

I  ne'er  was  in  afore. 
Fa'  bmwty  did  my  mither  hear 

The  kiss  ahint  the  door." 
The  wa's  are  tUdc,  ye  needna  fear. 

Bat  gin  they  Jeer  an'  mode, 
111  swear  it  was  a  startit  oork. 

Or  wyte  the  nutr  lock. 

TherelB  mdUe  bllM,  Are. 

We  st^>plt  ben,  while  Maggie's  ttet 

Was  like  a  lowin'  ooal; 
And  as  for  me  I  oonld  ha'e  orept 

Intoarabbltlhole. 
The  mither  locdrt,  Ba><PB  how  she  lookti 

That  mlthers  an  a  boce. 
An'  gleg  as  ony  eat  to  hear 

A  Um  ahint  the  door. 

TherelB  melkle  IdlM,  &c 

The  doooe  gademan,  though  he  was  there. 

As  wed  mlcht  been  in  Rome, 
For  by  the  fire  he  ftifT'd  his  jdpe. 

And  nerer  fluh'd  his  thoom ; 
Bnt  tittrin'  in  a  ooner  stood 

The  gawky  sisters  foor, 
A  winter's  nldit  for  me  they  mtefat 

Ha'V  stood  ahint  the  door. 

There's  mdUe  bllM,  &0. 


fe}^JI^-^^i^XO^*?'-^^^rf;v;:^^e^a^ 
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"Howdanr ye tak*sIo freedoms  here?" 

The  bMiId  gndewifb  began, 
1771' that  a  ftmnome  yeU  gat  up, 

I  to  my  heelfl  an'  nm; 
A  beaom  whUkit  by  my  log. 

An*  dSshdoats  half  a  eoore, 
Oatcb  me  again,  though  fldghi'  fittn. 

At  ktein'  "hint  the  door. 

Theret  mdkle  bite,  &c. 


®]^e  Priiue'0  Btntt  Mtuu. 


[TnoMAe  0.  Latto.— Tone,   "  The  Mistletoe 
;  iJoagh."— Here  flnt  printed.] 

\  Yovwo  lawyer  Tom  ifas  the  pride  of  the  ball; 
!  His  waistcoat  shone  like  a  white-waah'd  waU; 
,  And  though  his  retainers  were  small  and  few, 
\  His  credit  seem'd  good,  for  his  ooat  was  new. 
\  The  ladies  aU  sigh'd,  "  Oh  lal  what  a  dear  l" 

And  In  tmth  he  looked  spmoe  as  a  bottle  of  beer. 
'  0,  the  rogue  with  his  bright  boots  aimed  to  be 
[  A  moving  minor  of  gallantry! 

O  the  Prince's  street  beani 

O  the  Prince's  street  bean  I 

I  4thisIodgingsarriTed,"Ahdinunlt,''heyawn'd, 
^'  I  fear  it's  an  op,  for  my  shirts  are  pawn'd, 

',  Andomeiiyme,  if  Iknowwhattodo, 

,  To  pay  my  last  trousers,  my  hat,  and  snrtont. 

I  I've  lired  on  a  trotter  a  week,  I  am  sore, 
Bot  of  coarse  twas  my  appetite  getting 'so  poor.' 

•  O  (hark  In  your  ear)  had  mutton  been  cheap, 
I  think  in  the  time  I  had  manag'd  a— sheep !" 

O  the  Prineel,  &0. 

.  Sextmoming,wfaen  combing  his  whiskers,!^  cried, 
"  I  mustTanish  by  twilight,  bntwhereshalll  hide? 

*  Snip  thinks  he  is  up  to  a  trifle  or  so, 

1  BntI'mbIess'difIleaTehhnastringtohisiea«/» 

t  Away  lie  flew,  and  his  landlord  look'd  blue. 

Three  bailiflb  are  started,  our  friend  to  pursue. 

And  the  taflor  scream'd,  "He  promised  to  pay 

[  The 'dentkal  hoof  that  he  cut  away." 

O  the  Prince's,  &e. 

Th«y  sought  him  that  night,  and  they  sought  him 
I  next  day,  [away; 

;  And  they  sought  him  in  vain  when  a  week  pass'd 

In  the  Oanongaie,  Oowgate,  all  orer  the  town, 
I  Old  Cabbage  sought  wildly,  the  bird  was  flown. 


A 


M 


years  flew  by,  he  was  neafly  done,  Kf' 

Tet  the  beau,  though  he  managed  his  ohitehets  to  L^^ 

•hun,  y^j^ 

At  times  hoTe  in  sight,  when  each  imp  shouted,  >  V 

"Beaus  1^ 

Should  never  forget  to  pay  their  do's!"  ^^  \ 

O  the  Prince's,  &e.  j/^  j 

At  length  a  live  bundle  of  rugs  was  seen  f/^ 

In  a  field  of  barley  near  Juniper  Oz«en :  ^" 

Can  I  credit  my  eyes  ?twas  our  hero  indeed,—  4/>.\ 

01nrunnfaigsofest,hehadruntoseedl  y) 

Sad,  sad  was  his  fete!  be  wam'd,  ye  beaus,  S^fV 

And  never  forget  to  pay  your  **  do's !"  dL  5 

He  had  hired  himself  out  at  a  penny  a  day,  f-\J 

As  a  bogle  to  frighten  the  crows  away  1  \^ 

0  the  Prince-*  street  beau,  y --^ 

The  fltte  of  the  Princet  street  beau  1  ,  ^ 


1  foan^er^  uhnt. 


[Ax,Bz.  BuaiAHAir.— Air, 
Here  first  prfaited.] 


'Lucy»Flittin.'' 


1  wAwnnn'D  alane  at  the  break  o'  the  momin'—  S  ,  | 
The  dun  clouds  Cnloht  were  a' wearin'awa',—  W  ' 
The  sun  rose  in  glory,  the  grey  hills  adomin',  /.' 

A' gUntin' like  gowd  were  their  t^ppltso'snaw;  /,>r* 
Adown  by  my  side  row'd  the  rook-bedded  Kdvln,  \  T 
WhUe  nature  aroun'  was  beginnin'  to  green,  jx^;^ 

An' auld  cottar  bodies  their  yaidieswer«ddvin',  ;  '^ 
Kenin'  thrift  in  the  mom  brocht  pleasure  at  (     ^ 

I  leant  me  against  an  auld  mossy  clad  paUn',  ^  0\ 
An'  noo  an'  then  dichted  a  tear  frae  my  e'e—  r^.j 
I  look'd  on  the  bodies,  an'  envied  their  toilin'— 


\^: 


Though  lowly  their  lot,  they  seem'd  happy  by  ^ 'nJ 
me.  *  V 


I  thooht  on  my  ridies,  yet  feddess  the  treasure, 
I  tried  to  forget,  but  the  labour  was  viUn; 
My  wifle  an' balm  were  a' my  life's  pleasure. 
An' they  to  the  grave  baith  thegither  had  gane. 

The  thoehts  o'  her  k>ve  had  awaken'd  my  sor- 


3 


The  laugh  o'  my  baimie  cam*  back  on  mine  ears. 

An'  plerein'  my  heart  wi'  the  force  o'  an  arrow,     /^ 

^It  opened  anew  the  salt  channel  o'  tears.  \  r) 
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I  gntan'  I  abb'd.tlU  I  thooht  Ufe  wad  lea'  me, 
Aa'  bappj  I  tliMi  could  ha'e  purted  wl'  life— 
For  naethlng  on  earth  tie  enjoyment  ooidd  gl'e  me. 
As  the  glee  C  my  bairn,  an' mile  o*  my  wife. 

0  weary  the  di^  wai^  when  they  were  tiP«a  ftaw 

me — 
LeaTin'  me  lane,  the  last  leaf  on  tbe  tree  ; 
Nae  oomfort  the  cauld  look  o*  stxangen  ean  gi^ 

me, 
I'm  wae—an' they  a' look  aa  waeAi' om  ua. 

1  wander  me  aften,  to  break  mdandholy. 
On  ilk  thing  that's  Uerln',  the  maxim  1  see^ 
Not  walth  to  the  weary 's  like  peaoe  toibe  kmly, 
6ae  borden'd  wi' gr<«f,  I  aann  gang  tifl  I  dee. 


1 


iWiLLiAM  FsBomsoH.— Hoe  flrst  itrinted.] 

BsacHBir  tree,  ye  was  graen,  green. 

Warm  winds  Uawin'  your  brasoheaatwMD, 

When  'neath  your  shade, 

A  simple  maid  1 
I  met  wi' my  feuse  krre  late  at  ete. 

Beechen  tree,  his  tows  ye  heart. 
Breathed  saft  hi  mony  a  sweet-waled  word: 

Wha  e'er  ooold  reck 

Sic  TOWS  would  break  ? 
Nae  dreams  o'  a  snare  has  the  yoongUn'  bbd. 

Beechen  tree,  ye  are  bare,  bare; 

Warm  shelter  now  ye  ha'e  nane  to  spare- 
As  'neath  your  shade, 
Kae  mair  a  maid, 

I  cower  me  down  V  theeaold  night  air. 


Beechen  tree,  the  oomin'  qwing 
Wm  green  kayes  baek  to  your 

Bat  spring, alas! 

May  come  an'  pass. 
Bat  canna  renew  my  flourishiag. 


Beedien  tree,  bare  beechen  tree. 
The  warld  is  fti'  o*  treacherle! 

And  I  maistoonld  pray 

That,  ere  the  day, 
Alaae  at  your  anld  root  I  mi^^t  dsel 


I'm  toanlmittg  fetoe. 

[William  Faaoussoaw— Here  for  the  first  time 
printed.] 

I'M  wand'ring  wide  this  winteiy  night. 

Bat  yet  my  heart's  at  hame. 
Fa'  coxie  by  my  ain  fire-cheek. 

Beside  my  winsome  dame. 
The  weai7  winds  howl  lasg  an'  loud. 

But,  'mid  their  howling  drear, 
Words  sweeter  fer  than  honey  blabs 

Fa'  sadly  on  my  ear. 

I'm  wand'ring  wide  this  wlntery  night, 

I'm  wand'ring  wide  an'  fer; 
Bat  love,  to  guide  me  back  again. 

Lights  op  a  kindly  star. 
The  lift  glooms  black  «boon  my  head, 

Nae  friendly  blink  I  see. 
Bat  let  it  ^oom,— twa  bonnie  eeo 

Glance  bright  to  gladden  me. 

I'm  wand'ring  wide  this  winteiy  night, 

I'm  waodling  wide  an'  late, 
And  ridgy  wreaths  afore  me  rise. 

As  if  to  bar  my  gate. 
Aroand  me  swirls  the  sleety  drift. 

The  frost  bites  dour  aa'  keen. 
Bat  breathings  warm  ftaa  lorin'  lipe 

Chnne  ilka  gost  atween. 

I'm  wand'ring  wide  this  wintery  night* 

I'm  wand'ring  wide  an'  wild, 
Alang  a  steep  and  eerie  track 

Where  hills  on  hills  are  piled: 
The  torrent  roan  in  wrath  below. 

The  tonpest  roars  aboon ; 
Bat  taaej  broods  on  brighter  scenes. 

And  sooghs  a  cheerin'  tune. 

I'm  wand'ring  wide  this  winteiy  night, 

I'm  wand'ring  wide  my  lane. 
And  mony  a  langsome,  lanesome  mile 

1 11  measure  ere  it's  gane. 
Bat  laneeome  roads  or  langsome  miles 

Can  never  daunton  me. 
When  I  tliink  on  the  welonne  wann 

That  waits  me,  love,  ftae  thee. 


M^>m^'-^.i^ 
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Whw  gowd'i  In  the  pocket  thae^  mirth  In  the  !»• 
And  li^tly  the  hours  o'er  our  heada  glide  awa'        * 
The  tongue  tell.  it.  taleewi- the  oantiert  glee,  ' 
And  the  lips  mar  a  mile  thrnt^  near  Men  on-"  poor  OMI- 

Bat  when  in  the  pocket  the  flngen  In  vain 
Attonpt  but  ae  coin  ©•  our  Queen's  to  obtain. 
How  dowle  we  dt  wl' the  tear  in  our  e"^ 
And  righ  a.  we  whimper  in  Moret— '*  poor  me  I* 

Out  trade*,  gane  awa'  and  mj  meal-pook  i.  tooou 
And  muckle  I  fear  I-U  ne'er  nut  at  the  loom! 
Bae  I  to  a  Ihr  dietant  kintra  maun  lieei 
«»*  0 1 1  am  weaiy  o' singing-'<poormel~ 

iMoe  dreamt  that  fhrtune  had  featber'd  my  nert. 
But  dieam.  aro  aye  oontrar',  «e  I  maun  Jurt  wrt 
On  what  poortith  like,  hi  my  cauld  hame  to  lea', 
With  whom  I  aft  dng  in  «d  chorua— '*  poor  meV 

My  coat  1.  thread  bare,  and  my  dieek.  ha-e  grown  thin. 

Ajiddrearl.thepath&teha.doom'dmetorin. 

The  tern  wee  bird.,  a.  I  paM  them,  agree 

To  Mng  bat  ae  Muig,  and  that  sang  la— "poorme  r 

The  flower.  In  their  beauty  win  dMd  their  paritan. 
On  »•  that  come,  near  them  to  ga»  on  their  Mown, 
Btat  do  what  I  win,  ftae  my  pwMnoe  men  fleeT^ 
They  canna  be  fkih'd  wl*  the  mt  oiu^'pooroMr 


rw.  A.  Fo«Txn.-.Here  flrst  printed.] 

Owne  lirten  now,  ladlM,~ft  winna  be  laag, 
while  I  ring  yon  a  eannle  Northumberland  sangi 
It  win  ten  you  o' .port,  that  ha»e  lang  been  my  pride. 
And  the  gamee  we've  been  haddln*  In  bonnle  Tffl  ridei 

S^S."*  ir '!?*?:•' **»*"'-^«  ^  "•«"  •"•^ 
•ror  tnrawlng  the  hammer,  or  putting  the  atane. 

The  Cheriot  b»d  lad.  may  bwit  n.  <hr  fpaed , 

And  the  priM  te  the  Jnmpfaig  may  gai«  to  the  Tweed  t 

The  quoit,  to  the  town,  aShUwSenftSSu; 

But  there  wmethlng  we-n  keep  on  the  bank,  of  the  Till . 

Two  pri»  there  are,-I  win  yidd  thiS  tonaiS-^ 

The  thrawing  the  hammer  and  putting  the  rtana. 
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John  Od«,  wl'  his  rifle,  may  beat  us,  I  trow ; 
William  Foster  now  sticks  to  his  arrow  and  bow; 
Let  them  oome  frae  the  Beaumont  and  Tweed  to  the  Till, 
We^  matdi  them  Ibr  something  at  Anid  Heaton  Mm : 
Ay,  sirs,  look  and  see    a'  these  medals  were  ta'en. 
By  thrawing  the  hammer  and  putting  the  stane. 

Etal,  Orookham,  and  Ford,  have  na  seen  sie  a  day, 
Sinoe  the  trumpet's  blast  ndsed  them  for  Flodden's  affray. 
But  a  bard  of  renown  has  that  battlefield  sung; 
And  I  tell  o'  the  games  in  my  ain  mother  tongue: 
We  like  sport  but  nae  fleeting,— jnet  let  us  alane. 
When  thrawing  the  hammer  and  putting  the  stane. 

The  fcuds  on  the  Borders  nae  langer  run  fierce; 
Northumberland  kindly  shakes  hands  wi*  the  Merse : 
Baith  sides  o'  the  Tweed— and  a  cheer  for  the  games, 
And  good  health  tu  the  rictors,  whatever  theb  dainis» 
And  lang  may  the  Border  lads  flourish  and  reign. 
At  thrawing  the  hammer  and  putting  the  stane. 


% 


m 
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[ALSZAKon  MAei.AooAH.— 4et  to  muslo  by  Mr.  TumboU,  (Uasgow.] 

HoaaAHforthethktle!  the  brave  Scottish  thistle. 
The  evergreen  thistle  of  Scotland  fcr  me! 
A  fig  Ibr  the  flowen  in  your  ladybollt  bowMs 
The  strong  bearded,  weel  guarded  thistle  Ibr  me  f 

'TIS  the  flower  the  proud  eagle  greets  In  its  flight. 
When  he  shadows  the  stars  vrith  the  wings  of  his  mi^ti 
'TIS  the  flower  that  laughs  at  the  storm  as  it  blows. 
For  the  stronger  the  tempest  the  greener  it  growsl 
Hurrah  for  the  thistle,  &e. 


Bound  the  love«lighted  hemes  o'  our  ain  native  land- 
On  the  bonnetted  brow,  on  the  hOt  of  the  brand- 
On  the  fiice  o'  the  shield,  'mid  the  shouts  of  the  flree. 
May  the  thistle  be  seen  where  the  thistle  should  be! 
Bnrrah  for  the  thistle,  &o. 


Hale  hearts  we  ha'e  yet  to  bleed  in  its  cause; 

B<rid  harps  we  ha'e  yet  to  sound  its  applause; 

How  then  can  it  Aide,  when  sic  ehiels  an'  sic  cheer. 

And  sae  mony  bmw  sprouts  o^  the  thistle  are  here  ? 
Then  humh  for  the  thistie!  the  brave  Scottish  ' 
The  evergreen  thistle  of  Scotland  for  mei 
A  flg  for  the  flowen  in  your  lady-buOt  bowers, 
The  strong  bearded,  wed  guarded  thistle  for  me  I 


l^^"^^:^^^^^^ 
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[Thu  -wn  an  old  long  erm  In  lUnntay^  dajB, 

'  at  it  was  nuu±ed  with  a  Z  in  the  lint  volume  of 

his  MiaoeUany.    The  title  there  given  to  it  ia 

"  For  the  love  of  Jean,"  irhlch  must  have  aome 

[  reUtion  to  another  aong  to  the  aame   tune. 

"  Jodqr  and  Jenny,"  aay*  Mr.  Bobert  Chambera, 

"irere  name*  which,  for  a  long  period  previoas 

.  to  the  early  part  of  the  Uwt  century,  acted  as 

*  general  title*  for  every  Scottiah  pair  in  humble 

.    The  male  name,  in  particular,  waa  then 

I  invarlaMy  need  by  the  EngUih  aa  appropriate  to 

[  the  peraonlfled  idea  of  a  Sootaman— exactly  aa 

^  Sandy  ia  uaed  at  the  preaent  day."] 

JocKT  said  to  Jenny,  Jenny  wnt  thoa  vred  ? 
Ke'er  a  fit,  qoo'  Jenny,  Ibr  my  tocher^de ; 
For  my  todwr-gode,  I  winna  marty  thee. 
E'en  1  ye  like,  quo*  JcAinnle;  ye  may  let  it  bet 

Iha'egowdandgear;  I  ha'e  husd  eneodi ; 
I  ha'e  aeven  good  owsen  gangin'  in  a  pleaeb ; 
Gangin'  in  a  pleuch,  and  UnUn'  ower  the  lea: 
And  gin  ye  winna  tak'  me,  I  can  let  ye  be. 

I  ha'e  a  gnde  ha'  house,  a  bam,  and  a  byre, 
A  stack  afore  the  door;  I'll  mak'  a  rantin  firei 
I'D  mak*  a  rantin  fire,  and  merry  shall  we  bei 
And,  gin  ye  winna  tak'  me,  I  can  let  ye  be. 

Jenny  said  to  Joeky,  Ola  ye  winna  ten, 
Te  Shan  be  the  lad;  I'D  be  the  laas myeell 
YeTe  a  bonnie  lad,  and  I'm  a  laasie  ftee; 
Te're  vrelooner  to  tak' me  than  to  let  me  be. 


[  WLitiin  a  mik  of  IBinburgl). 

[This  ia  an  Improved  version  of  an  «dd  song 
*  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Tom  B'Urfey, 
f  towards  the  dose  of  the  17th  century,  and  entitled 
^  "  Twaa  within  a  Airiong  of  Sdinborough  town." 

The  old  air  ia  to  be  found  in  Oswahrs  ooileotion: 
f  the  air  now  in  use  is  the  compoaition  of  Mr.  James 
t  Hook,  iktiier  of  the  late  Theodore  Hook.    The 

words  here  given  are  fktnn  the  flrtfe  volume  of 

Johnson's  Muaanm,  1787.] 

'  TwAsvrlthlnamQeofEdlnbnrgh  town, 
^      In  the  roqr  time  of  the  year: 
Sweet  flowers  bloon'd,  and  the  grass  waa  down, 
And  each  shepherd  woo'd  his  dear. 


Bonnk)  Jocky,  Uythe  and  gay, 
Kiss'd  sweet  Jenny,  making  hay. 

The  laasie  blush'd,  and  frownhig,  cried,  '*No,  no, 
it  will  not  do; 

I  cannot,  cannot,  wonnot,  wonnot,  mannot  buckle 


Jocky  was  a  vrag  that  never  would  wed. 
Though  long  he  had  foUowed  the  least 
Contented  she  earned  and  eat  her  brown  bread. 
And  merrily  tum'd  up  the  grass. 
Bonnie  Joeky,  blythe  and  flree. 
Won  her  heart  right  merrily  i 
Yet  still  she  blush'd,  and  frownhig,  cried,  **Vt,, 

no,  it  will  not  do; 
I  cannot,  cannot,  wonnot,  wonnot,  mannot  buckle  I 
too." 

Dut  when  he  vow'd  he  would  make  her  his  bride* 

Though  his  flocks  and  herds  were  not  few. 
She  gave  Um  her  hand,  and  a  Use  beside. 
And  vowd  she'd  for  ever  be  true. 

Bonnie  Jocky,  blythe  and  free,    • 
Won  her  heart  right  merrily: 
At  church  she  no  more  frowning  cried,  "  Vo,  no, 

itwiUnotdo;  ^XT 

X cannot, cannot,  vounot, wonnot, mannot bucklp   \^] 

too."  jr/j 


gjocfeg  met  let'  35^^2« 

[Tr*  tone  of**  O'er  the  una  and  te  away"  it  a  ; 
very  old  Scottish  melody.    We  find  it  mention 
by  Pepys  in  the  daya  of  Charles  the  Second.    It  is  | 
also  selected  by  Gay  for  one  of  hia  songs  in  the 
Beggar'a  Opera,  "Were  I  laid  on  Greenland's 
coast."    The  song  here  given  is,  with  the  exoep*  ) 
tion  of  tiM  chorus,  not  properly  a  Scottish  pro-  i 
duction,   being  rather  a  London  imltatk>n  of  . 
Scottish  song,  brought  out  about  the  beginning 
of  the  last  eentnry,  and  published  with  the  music 
in  the  "  puis  to  Purge  Mekneholy,"  (9d  edition,  \ 
1709)  where  it  ia  called  "Jockys  Lamentation."  [ 
Ramsay  adopta  the  song  In  his  Miscellany,  with 
aome  verbal  alterations.] 

JocKT  met  with  Jenny  fldr. 
Aft  by  the  dawning  of  the  day; 
But  Jodqr  now  Is  AiU  of  eare, 
f        Since  Jenny  staw  hia  heart  away. 
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Altbongh  the  promlted  to  be  true, 
Bbe  proven  haa,  alakel  unkind ; 
Which  gan  poor  Jocky  often  rue. 
That  e'er  lie  loved  a  fickle  mind. 

And  it's  over  the  hills  and  fiar  away. 
Over  the  hills  and  ihr  away. 
Over  the  hUls  and  fhr  away. 
The  wind  has  Uawn  my  plaid  away. 

Now  Jocky  was  a  bonnie  lad 
As  e'er  was  bom  in  Scotland  fldr; 
But  now,  poor  man !  he's  e'en  gane  wnd, 
Since  Jenny  has  gart  him  despair. 
Young  Jocky  was  a  jHper's  son. 
And  fell  in  love  when  he  was  young; 
But  a'  the  springs  that  he  could  play. 
Was  o'er  the  hills,  and  ihr  away. 
And  it's  o'er  the  hills,  &o. 

He  sung— When  first  my  Jenny's  fbce 
I  saw,  she  seem'd  sae  fii'  of  grace. 
With  meikle  Joy  my  heart  was  flll'd. 
That's  now,  alas !  with  sorrow  kill'd. 
Oh !  was  she  but  as  true  as  fiiir, 
Twad  put  an  end  to  my  despair; 
Instead  of  that  she  is  unkind. 
And  wavers  like  the  winter  wind. 
And  it's  o'er  the  hills,  &o. 

Ah !  could  she  find  the  dismal  wae. 
That  for  her  sake  I  undergae. 
She  could  nae  choose  but  grant  relief. 
And  put  an  end  to  a'  my  grief. 
But,  oh  1  she  is  as  fknse  as  fidr. 
Which  causes  a'  my  ric^  and  cave ; 
But  she  triumphs  in  proud  disdain. 
And  takes  a  pleasure  in  my  pain. 
And  it's  o'er  the  hills,  &c. 

Hard  was  my  hap  to  flk'  in  love 
With  ane  that  does  sae  fidthless  prove; 
Hard  was  my  fkte  to  court  a  maid. 
That  has  my  constant  heart  betray'd. 
A  thousand  times  to  me  she  swore. 
She  wad  be  true  for  evennore ; 
But,  to  my  grief,  alake!  I  say. 
She  staw  my  heart  and  ran  away. 
And  it's  o'er  the  hills,  ho. 

Since  that  she  wiU  nae  irfty  take, 
I  maun  gae  wander  for  her  sake. 
And,  in  ilk  wood  and  glootny  grove. 

I-U  « 


Since  she  is  flinse  whom  I  adore, 
I'D  never  trust  a  wonum  more ; 
Frae  a'  their  charms  111  flee  away. 
And  on  my  pipe  I'll  sweetly  play. 
And  it's  o'er  the  hills,  &c 


^oio  can  mg  poot  j^eatt. 

[Warrrsir  by  Bu&vs  for  Thomson's  collection,  I 
to  the  tune  of  "O'er  the  hills  and  tu  avray. '] 

How  can  my  poor  heart  be  glad. 
When  absent  from  my  sailor  lad  ? 
How  can  I  the  thought  forego. 
He's  on  the  seas  to  meet  his  foe ! 
Let  me  vraader,  let  me  rove. 
Still  my  heart  is  vrith  my  love; 
Kightly  dreams  and  thoughts  by  day 
Are  with  him  that's  tax  away. 

On  the  seas  and  tut  away. 

On  stormy  seas  and  Ikr  away; 

2Tightly  dreams  and  thoughts  by  day. 

Are  aye  wi'  him  that's  tax  away. 

When  In  summo's  noon  I  fidnt. 
As  weary  flocks  around  me  pant. 
Haply  in  this  scorching  sun 
Hy  sailor's  thund'ring  at  his  gun: 
Bullets,  spare  my  only  Joy  1 
BuUets,  spare  my  darting  boy! 
Fate,  do  vrith  me  what  you  may. 
Spare  but  htan  that's  flur  aw^r ! 

At  the  starless  midnight  hour. 

When  winter  rules  with  boundless  power. 

As  the  storms  the  forests  tear. 

And  thunders  rend  the  howling  air. 

Listening  to  the  doubling  loar. 

Barging  on  the  rocky  shore, 

AH  I  can— I  weep  and  pray 

For  his  weal  that's  Ikr  away. 

Peace,  thy  olive  wand  extend. 

And  bid  wild  war  his  ravage  end, 

Han  with  brother  man  to  meet. 

And  as  a  brother  kindly  greet. 

Then  may  heaven  with  prosperous  gairs 

FUl  my  sailor's  welcome  sails. 

To  my  arms  their  eha 

Hy  dear  lad  that's  flur  away. 
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[Tims,  *'  Clont  the  Caadron."— Thi*  ladkmras 
diwer^ttton  of  a  Ui^ilandmanl  perplezltiea  under 
the  laws  agaixut  wearing  the  Highland  garb,  the 
innoratiMia  of  Tompike  roads,  &C.,  to  eald  to  have 
been  written  by  Douoaxa  Gkaham,  bdlinan  In 
GhMigow,  and  author  ofa  metrical  account  of  the 
JUbdUaa  of  '45.  Songald  waa  bom  about  the 
year  1791,  and  died  In  1779.  A  memdr  of  him 
will  be  fimnd  In  Cbamben't  Scottish  Blogzaphioal 
Dktkmaiy.] 

Hanffwiifi  pe  EQghland  shentleman, 
Pe  ankl  as  PothweU  Frig,  man; 

And  many  alterations  seen 
Amang  te  lawland  Whig,  man. 
Ea  a  dza,  diddle  diddle  dee,  &e. 

Fixst  when  she  to  ta  Lawlands  came 
Nainadl  was  driving  cows,  man. 

There  was  nae  laws  about  htan's  nerae. 
About  te  preeks  or  trews,  man. 

Nafaisea  did  wear  te  philaheg, 
Te  plaid  prick'd  on  her  shoader; 

Te  gade  daymore  hung  py  her  peltt 
Her  pistol  sharged  with  powder. 

But  for  whereas  these  cursed  preelct. 
Wherewith  her  legs  pe  loddt; 

Ohon  that  ere  she  saw  the  day  1 
Fdr  a' her  houghs  pe  proldt. 

Ereiy  thing  in  te  Highlands  now 

Pe  tom'd  to  alteration ; 
Te  sodger  dwaU  at  our  dow  cheek. 

And  tat  pe  great  Texation. 

Beodand  pe  tnm'd  a  Kfaif^d  now. 
The  laws  pring  in  te  oaudger; 

NainseU  wad  diric  him  for  his  deeds. 
But,  ohl  she  ftais  te  sodger. 

Anither  law  came  after  tat. 

Me  nerer  saw  the  like,  man. 
They  mak*  a  lang  road  on  te  orund. 

And  ea*  him  Tnmimspike,  mani 

And  wow  die  be  a  ponny  road. 
Like  Loudon  com  riggs,  man. 

Where  twaoarts  may  gang  on  her. 
And  na  pieak  ither's  lep,  man. 


They  charge  a  penny  Ibr  nka  horse. 

In  troth  shell  no  be  sheaper, 
Por  non^t  but  gann  upon  the  ground. 

And  th«y  gi'e  her  a  paper. 

They  take  ihe  horse  then  py  te  head. 
And  there  they  make  him  stand,  man ; 

She  teU  them  she  had  seen  the  day 
They  had  nae  sic  command,  w*^", 

Kae  doubt  nainsell  maan  draw  her  pum; 

And  pay  him  wbalk  him  like,  man, 
SheOl  see  a  shudgement  on  Us  toor. 

That  fllthy  tumhmpilM,  man. 

But  shell  awa' to  ta  Hi^dand  hois. 
Where  deU  a  ane  dare  turn  her. 

And  no  oome  near  te  tomimqiike, 
VnlssB  it  pa  to  pom  her. 


iJAMxt  Hooo.— Tune,  **  KllUeenuikie.''}        GHj 

HutsBLL  pe  anchty  years  and  twa, 

Te  twenty-tird  o*  Hay,  man  { 
She  twtU  amang  the  Heelan  hiUs, 

Ayont  the  reete  Spey,  man. 
Tat  year  tsy  ftmeht  the  Sherra-muir, 

Om  first  pdidd  te  lldit,  man  s 
Toy  ahot  my  (kther  in  tat  si 

A  plagult,  Texin  i^te,  man. 

Vn  ftocht  in  Sootland  here  at  hame. 

In  Fiance  and  Slteimanie,  man; 
And  cot  tree  teqmrt  pluddy  oons, 

Beyond  te  'Lanticsea,  man  t 
ButwaeUchtontei 

Tat  erer  she  pa  pom,  man; 
Phile  koot  klymore  te  tristle  caM, 

Her  leaves  pe  never  torn, ; 


^ 


Ae  tay  I  shot,  and  shot,  and  shot, 

Phane'ir  it  cam'  my  turn,  man; 
Put  a' te  Ibroe  tat  I  oould  gi'e, 

Te  powter  wadna  pum,  n 
A  fllty  loun  cam*  wi*  his  cun, 

Beeolvt  to  too  me  harm,  man  ; 
And  wi'  te  tU  upon  her  n 

Ke  me  a  pluddy  ann,  n 


K^ 
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I  flaag  mj  eon  wl'  a'  my  mtoht, 

Aiul  feUt  Ua  neeponr  tdt,  man ; 
T»a  drew  my  swort,  and  at  a  itraik 

Hewt  air  te  haf  o^  heH,  man. 
Be  Tain  to  tell  o'  a'  my  tricki; 

My  oona  pe  nae  tieeraoe,  man, 
Ter  no  pe  yln  pehint  my  back, 

Ter  a'  pefiir  my  flue,  man. 


[l.utz.BoDosiu— TonOf'^or  a*  that  and  a'  that"] 

SxvnMh  pe  Maister  Shoa  M'Nab, 

Pe  auldl  ta  tortf-Af9  man» 
And  mony  troll  allUn  ebe'e  leen. 

Since  ihe  warn  bom  allre,  man; 
She's  leen  the  wail'  tarn  upeide  down, 

Ta  ehentleman  torn  poor  man, 
And  him  was  anoe  ta  beggar  loon. 

Get  knoder  "pon  him's  door,  man. 

She's  seen  ta  stane  bow^  owre  ta  pum. 

And  tftto  be  ca'd  ta  prig,  man. 
She's  seen  ta  whig  ta  tory  tnn^ 

Ta  toay  torn  ta  whig,  man; 
But  a'  ta  troll  things  she  pe  seen. 

Wad  teok  twa  days  to  tdl,  man. 
So,  gin  yon  Ukes,  shell  told  yoor  shust 

Ta  Stacy  twnt  hsBKl,  man  I— 

Naiaael  was  first  ta  beid  ta  kyes, 

'Pon  Morten's  ponnle  piaos,  man, 
Whar  taiuaad  pleasant  tayt  shell  spent, 

Pe  pa  ta  nits  and  daes,  man ; 
An'  ten  she'll  pe  ta  kerring-poatp 

An'  iiyne  shell  pe  flsh-ood,  man, 
Ta  plaoe  t^ll  caU  Newftmndhlms-land, 

Pe  Jhr  peyont  ta  proad,  man. 


But,  o6h-bon-«e !  one  misty  night, 

Nainsel  wiU  lost  her  way,  man. 
Her  poa*  was  trown'd,  hersel  got  fright. 

Shell  mind  till  dying  day,  man. 
So  fait  I  she'll  pe  fish-cod  no  more. 

Bat  back  to  Morven  cam',  man. 
An' tere  she  tnm  ta  whisky  stm, 

Pe  prew  ta  wee  teap  tram,  man  i 

Bat  tool  pelk'  ta  ganger  loon, 
Pe  pat  her  in  ta  shaO,  man, 

Whar  site  wad  stood  ftir  mony  a  tay, 
Shnst 'caoss  she  nb  got  bail,  man ; 


Bat  out  she'll  got,  nae  matters  boo. 
And  came  to  Glasgow  town,  man, 

Whar  toaaand  wmders  mkor  shell  saw. 
As  she  went  np  and  down,  man. 

Ta  first  thing  she  pe  wonder  at. 

As  she  cam'  down  ta  street,  man. 
Was  man's  pe  traw  ta  cart  himsel, 

Shost  *pon  him's  nain  twa  feet,  man. 
Oohon!  ocbonl  her  nainsel  thought. 

As  she  wad  stood  and  glower,  man, 
Pairman!  iftheymak'yoo taikorw— 

Shoold  gang  'pon  a'  jaarjbmrf  man. 

And  when  die  tamed  ta  comer  round, 

Ta  black  man  tere  she  see,  man, 
Pe  grand  ta  moaio  in  ta  Idst, 

And  sell  him  for  pawpee,  num; 
And  aye  shell  grand,  and  grand,  and  grund,  ^ 

And  tarn  her  mill  about,  man, 
Pe  strange !  she  will  put  nothing  In, 

Yet  aye  teak  music  oat»  man. 

And  when  dieU  saw  ta  people's  walk. 

In  crowds  alang  ta  street,  man. 
She'll  wonder  whar  tey  a'  got  qKX>ns 

To  sup  teir  pick  o'  meat,  man ; 
Por  in  ta  place  whar  she  was  pom. 

And  tat  rifl^t  br  awa',  roan, 
Ta  teil  a  spoon  in  a'  ta  house. 

But  only  ane  or  twa,  man. 

She  ^ower  to  see  ta  Mattams,  too, 

Wl'  plaok  dout  'pon  teir  ihoe,  man, 
Tey  surely  tid  some  graoeleas  deed, 

Pe  fan  sic  black  disgrace,  man; 
Or  else  what  fbr  tey'll  hing  ta  dout, 

Owre  prow,  and  chedc,  and  chin,  man. 
If  no  ibr  shame  to  show  teir  Ikoe, 

For  soma  ungodly  sin,  man  ? 

Pe  strange  to  see  ta  wee  bit  Um, 

Pe  Jaw  the  waters  oat»  man. 
And  ne'er  iln  dry,  though  she  wad  rin 

A'  tay  like  mountain  spout,  man; 
Pe  stranger  &r  to  see  ta  lamps. 

Like  spunkies  in  a  raw,man; 
A'  pruntin  pright  for  want  o'  oil. 

And  teil  a  wick  ava,  man. 

Ta  Glasgow  fblk  be  unco  Iblk, 

Ha'e  tealings  wl'  ta  teil,  man,— 
Wi'  fire  tey  grand  ta  tait  o'  woo, 

Wl'  fire  tey  card  ta  meal,  man; 
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Wi*  flie  tBf  q;>ln>  tvI'  fin  toy  weave, 

Wl'  fixe  do  ilka  turn,  scim, 
Na,  some  o'  tern  will  eat  ta  ftre. 

And  no  him'a  pdl;  pam,  man. 

Wl'  Are  tey  mak*  ta  coach  pe  rin. 

Upon  ta  railman't  nw,  man, 
2f  ainael  will  aaw  him  teuk  ta  road. 

An'  teil  a  hone  to  traw,  man; 
Anither  coach  to  Paisley  rin, 

T^'U  call  hhn  Lanchie't  motion. 
Bat  dchi  ihe  wu  plawn  a'  to  bit*. 

By  raacal  rogue  M'Splodon. 

Wi'  flie  tey  mak'  ta  vevda  rin 

Upon  ta  river  Clyde,  man. 
She  aawt  lunel«  as  sure's  a  gun. 

As  she  stood  on  ta  ride,  man  t 
Bat  gin  you'U  no  peUeve  her  word. 

Gang  to  ta  Proomidaw,  man, 
Yooll  saw  ta  ship  wi'  twa  mill-wheels, 

Pe  grund  ta  water  sma',  man. 

Okdil  sio  a  town  as  Glasgow  town, 

saw  never  aee  pefine,  man, 
Ta  houses  tere  pe  mile  and  mair, 

Wi'  names  'poon  ilka  toor,  man. 
An'  in  teir  mookle  windows  tere, 

She'U  sawt,  sarel  teath,  for  sale,  mai 
Praw  shentleman's  pe  want  ta  head. 

An'  leddies  want  ta  tall,  man. 

She  wonders  what  ta  peoples  do, 

Wi'  a'  ta  praw  things  tere,  man, 
Gi'e  hear  ta  prose,  ta  kilt,  an'  hose. 

For  tern  she  wadna  care,  man. 
And  agre  gi'e  her  ta  pickle  sneesh. 

And  wee  drap  parley  pree,  man. 
Tor  a'  ta  pzaws  in  Glasgow  town. 

She  no  gi'e  a  paw-prown-pee,  man. 


[Alsx.  Fishjb.— Air, "  Johnny  Cope."] 

HxB  nainsd'  come  frae  ta  hielan'  hill. 
To  ponny  town  o'  Glasoow  till. 
But  o*  GbMcow  she's  koten  hor  peDy  fill, 
She'U  no  finget  tls  twa  tree  momin*. 


'U  met  Shony  Grant  her  oodn's  son. 
An'  Tuncan,  an'  Toukal,  an'  Tonal  Cunn, 
An'  twa  three  more— an'  she  had  sk;  Am, 
Bat  she'll  tom't  oot  a  saat  sant  momin*. 

Sae  Shony  Crant,  a  shill  shell  ha'e 
O'  ta  fera  oootest  usquiqpae. 
An'  she'll  pochtet  a  ihill,  aye  an'  twa  three  mae. 
An'  she'll  trank  till  ta  flsca  neist  momin'. 

She'U  sat,  an*  She'U  trank,  an' s&ell  roar,  an' shell 

An'  aye  for  ta  shUl  ta  peU  She'U  rang. 
An'  She'U  maet  sio  a  tin  fat  a  man  sbe^l  prang. 
An'  she'U  aay't— "  Co  home  'tis  momin'." 

Ta  man  she'U  had  on  ta  great  pig  eoat. 
An'  in  her  han'  a  rung  she'U  oot» 
An'  a  pomin'  cruzie,  an'  she'U  siqr't  you  sot 
She'U  maun  go  to  ta  OfBsh  tis  momin*. 

She'U  say't  to  ta  man— "  De  an  Diaout  thin 

duiUet" 
An'  ta  man  she'U  say  t— "  Pe  qoiet  as  ta  mouse, 
Or  nelse  o'er  her  nottie  she'U  come  ta'  crouso. 
An'  she'U  put  ta  Offish  in  you  in  ta  momin  ." 

Ta  man  she'U  dant  on  ta  stane  her  stick. 
An'  fan  she'U  pe  sheuk  her  Tlck-tiek-ti<^, 
An'  fan  she'U  pe  catchet  her  by  ta  neck. 
An'  trawn  her  to  ta  OfBsh  in  ta  momin'. 

Ta  momin'  ccmie  she'U  be  inroeht  before 
Ta  gentieman's  praw,  an'  her  pones  aU  sore. 
An'  ta  shentleman's  say't, "  Ton  tog,  what  f6r 
You'U  maet  rio  a  tin  in  tis  momin'.** 

She'U  teukit  aff  her  ponnet  and  she'U  maet  her  a 

■  poo. 
An'  die'U  say't,  **  Please  her  Craoe  she  cot  her  set' 

fbo. 
But  shnst  let  her  oo  and  she'U  never  to 
Ta  like  no  more  in  ta  momin'. 

I  But  fan  she'U  ha'et  to  ta  shentieman's  praw 

Ta  Kieordie  frae  out  o'  her  sporan  tiaw, 
I  An' she'U  roart  out  loot— "i}«  on  dJooW  a  Aa«^af 
Oh  hone  O  rl  'tis  momin'  I" 

I  0  fan  she'U  pe  salt  ta  shentlemans,  "  she'U  no 

unterstoot 

I  What  fore  she'U  pe  here  Uke  ta  lallan  prate, 

I  But  she'U  maet  her  cause  dther  pad  or  coot. 

For  she'U  teuk  you  to  ta  law  this  momin'." 
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I  Ta ■hentienuml a^t  "respect  ta coort, 
[  Or  ndfle  my  koot  lat  yoall  loffer  for't, 
f  Bhust  taar  to  ipoket  another  wort. 

An'  ■beH  aend  her  to  ta  IlMbal  in  ta  raomin*. 

.  Oichlshedldnaknewwfaattodoaflt, 
[  Fat  she  nefer  foond  hemlf  ao  gma'. 
An'  Uat  she  warn  right  to  kot  awa', 
Frae  oot  o*  ta  ofBah  In  ta  momin'. 

"  Oh !  tat  she  war  to  ta  Hielans  pack, 
^  Whar  ne'er  ta  paiUe's  tare  to  crack, ' 
^  An'  whare  ahe  wad  gotten  ta  aorro'  a  plack, 
Frae  n'oot  o'  her  qporan  in  ta  momin'. 

/  An  tat  there  waa  fliere  her  oosln*8  son, 
L  An'  Tonean,  an'  Tookal,  and  Tonal  Cunn, 
^  An'  twa  tree  more,  alie  wad  haet  aic  Am, 
And  no  be  plaiget  wl'  paillea  In  ta  mornln'. 


[Alkx.  Bodobk.— Air  **  Johniqr  CJope."] 

>f  NAncsBL  die  waa  pom  'mang  ta  Hielan'  billa, 
I'Mang  ta  goati^  an'  ta  aheepa,  an'  ta  wliiakee  stills. 

An'  ta  brochan,  an'  brogoes,  an'  ta  snniahin*  mills, 
Oich!  ahe  waa  ta  ponnie  land  ahe  waa  pom  in: 

~  r  a'  ta  lada  there  wiU  bo  ahentlemana  pom, 

V  An'  wHl  wear  »kean-Mu  an'  ta  praw  anuishin*- 

^  An' ta  fine  tartan  trewB  her  praw  houghs  to  adorn. 
An'  mak'  her  look  fii'  aprooe  in  ta  momin'. 

J^oo,  ta  ahentlemans  will  no  like  to  wroughtin' 

at  a', 
)But  shell  alt  py  ta  grimha^  her  haillBti  to  daw ; 
An'  pebirale  her  ahanka,  till  they're  red  aa  ta  haw, 
An'  a'  ta'  o*  meaalea  ilka  momin'. 
^Bnt  her  nainad'  at  last  to  ta  Lalans  cam'  doon, 
«An'  wiU  got  her  a  place  "mang  ta  mhor  Glaachow 
^  toon; 

I'Wharshe'a  noo  pmsh-ta-poot,  an'  pe  poliah-ta- 
ahoon. 
An'  pe  ahentleman's  flnnkie  in  ta  momin*. 

V  But  at  last  ahe  will  torn  \eiy  ftiU  o'  ta  proud, 
I  An'  ahe'll  hold  up  her  heada,  an'  ahe'U  apoke  very 

kmd, 
^  An'shelllookwi'disdaina'pontalowtirtycrowd, 
Tat  will  hing  *poat  ta  doora  Oka  momin'. 


4  ^Noo,  her  nainad  to  go  to  have  one  meny  hall, 
VThar  dM'U  danoe  JrtffMfM  OittMm,  hoogh !  ta  best  | 

o'  them  all. 
For  ta  ponnieat  danoer  aheH  pe  in  ta  hall. 
Aye,  dther  "mang  ta  erenln'  or  momin'. 

Ither  lada  win  hare  lasses,  hersd  will  hare  no. 

It  pe  &r  too  expense  wi'  ta  lassie  to  go; 

So,  sheV  shnst  dance  hezad',  her  fine  preedings  to  ^ 

ahow. 
Tat  ahe  leam  "mang  ta  pbuse  ahe  waa  pom  in. 
Then  ta  lada  win  cry  **  Laoehie,  where  from  did  , 

you'ncam'. 
Tat  you'n  not  glTe  ta  laasie  tadanoean'ta  dram?" 
Bat  telre  a'  troutter  moiadut  ereiy  one  shust  ta  i 

They  wad  QMiIzle  aU  bar  sporran  ere  ta  momin*. 

Noo,  she's  tbochtin'  she'n  yet  torn  a  praw  winter's 

pdl. 
When  she  wear  ta  fine  pump  an*  pe  dress  very  well ; 
An'  py  Bheorge  i  ere  she'n  stop,  shell  pe  maisier  | 
hersd. 
In  spite  o'  a'  thdr  taonts  an'  thdr  soomin*. 
Syne  wha  like  ta  great  Maister  Fraaer  wffl  pe, 
When  she'll  hing  up  ta  sign  o' the  "  Goldoi  Cross  | 

Key," 
An'  win  sit  in  her  parlour  her  orders  to  gi'e 
To  her  waiters  an'  her  boots  in  ta  momin'? 


WocLs  yon'H  knaw  me,  my  name  it  to  Tugal  | 

M'Tagger, 
She'U  brought  hersd' down  frae  the  braes  o*  Loch- 

aber. 
To  leam  her  nainsd  to  be  praw  habberdaber. 
Or  fine  linen-diaber,  the  tane  or  the  twa. 

She'U  being  a  stranger,  die'U  look  very  shy 'like ; 
She's  no  weel  acquaint  wl  your  laigh  kintra  dia- 
lect; 
But  hoogh !  never  heed,  she's  got  plenty  o'  Gadie— 
She  comes  frae  ta  house  at  the  fit  o'  Glendoo. 

But  her  kUt  dWU  exdiange  fbr  ta  pnw  tandy 

trowser. 
An' she'n  leam  to  ta  lady  to  scrap  an'  to  pow,sir. 
An' say  to  ta  shentlmnans.  How  did  you'n  do,rir  ? 
^    An' ten  shell  flMget  her  poor  friens  at  Glendoo. 
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f  An'  when  sheni  pe  ipdut  ta  lalgh  kintra  jabber,  < 
i  Sbe'D  gi'ehetael'  oat  ft>r  ta  laird  o*  Lodiaber, 
f  Bhutt  come  Ibranraianenti  to  torn  habberdaber. 
For  tat -wlU  pe  pmwer  tan  herding  ta  oow. 

,  She11gotaUgihop,an'ihe11tam'dabigdealer; 
I  She  waa  cantlon  heml*,  tat  UtefU  no  aongfat  no 
^  bailer, 

»  Bat  Togal  H7nigger  bend*  maki  a  flOlure,— 
They'll  caU  her  a  bankrumpt,  a  tiade  ehell  not 
knew. 

f  ThejH  called  a  great  meeting,  ahell  look  rery 

quatenow. 

i  SheHIUnwlnawa'fbattiieylltellhertowaitnow: 

f  TheTHepoketalangtimet'poatagreatestatenowi 

Shell  tboeht  that  thejrU  tboeht  her  the  laird  o' 

Glendoo. 

J  TheyH  wrote  a  lang  whUe  about  a  tnut  deeder, 
,  8be^  no  write  a  word,  fbr  bend' ooaldna  read  her, 
J  They'll  aoogbt  eompongxitifm,  hoogh,  hoagh, 
nerer  heed  her,— 
There's  node  aword'mangthehOlao*  Glendoo. 

I  Bat  had  the  her  dnzk,  herMl' would  denrnr  them, 
JTheyU  put  her  in  jidl  when  ihe'll  itood  there 
^  beibrethemi 

)  But  hiOx  eheTl  got  out  ona  haehjmwnomm; 
And  now  ■hel  as  flree  as  the  win's  on  Glendoo. 


[Warmr  by  Dm.  FoanToa,  and  puUiahed  In 
5  Johnson's  Museum.  Dr.  Pordyoe  perished  at  sea 
^intheyearl75S.] 

Habc  I  yonder  ea^  kme^  wails, 
Hk  fidthfU  bosom  grisf  assails; 
Last  nii^t  I  heard  him  in  my  dream. 
When  death  and  woe  were  all  the  theme. 
Like  that  poor  bird  I  make  my  moan, 
I  grieve  for  dearest  Bdia  gone ; 
With  hfan  to  ^oomy  lodts  I  fly. 
He  moams  toe  love  and  so  do  I. 


9  that  tamed  his 
•TIs  tender  grief  that  breaks  hte  rest  ; 
He  droops  his  wings,  he  hangs  his  h( 
Since  she  he  fondly  lored  was  dead. 


With  Bdia'k  breath  my  Joy  expired, 
Twas  Bdial  smiles  my  fluiqr  fired ; 
Like  that  poor  bird  I  pine,  and  prove 
Kou^t  can  supply  the  place  of  love. 

Dark  as  his  ftathers  vras  the  fkte, 
Thatrobb'd  him  of  his  darling  mate; 
Dimm'd  is  the  lostre  of  his  eye. 
That  wont  to  gase  the  sun>bright  sky. 
To  him  is  now  for  ever  lost, 
The  beartMt  blisB  he  once  could  boast; 
Thy  soRovrs,  hapless  bird,  disiday. 
An  hnage  of  my  soul's  disnay. 


i!Mat8*0  Dream. 

[Tbb  author  of  this  beantlAiI  poem  was  Jobk 

Lows,  a  son  of  the  gardener  at  Kenmure  castle  * 

in  GaUoway.    Having  studied  for  the  church,  he  [ 
was  employed  as  tutor  by  Mr.  Macghle  at  Airds, 

an  estate  near  the  confluence  of  the  Dee  and  the  i 

Ken.    While  resldfaog  there,  about  the  year  177S,  .  >.  ^ 

a  gentleman  named  Alexander  Miller,  the  lover  ^y(\ 

of  Miss  Mary  Macghle,  was  drowned  at  sea-  and  ((^2 

this  gave  occasion  to  the  scmg  whldi  preserves  ^ 
Lowe's  name.    Lowe's  life  was  unfortunate.    He 

died  in  America  towards  the  dose  of  the  last  ceD«  : 
tuiy.] 

Tbb  moon  had  dlmbU  the  hi|^test  hill. 

Which  rises  ote  the  source  of  Dee, 
And  from  the  eastern  summit  shed 

Her  diver  light  on  tower  and  tree) 
When  Mary  laid  her  down  to  deep. 

Her  thoughts  on  Sandy  ikr  at  sea; 
When  soft  and  low,  a  voice  was  heard, 

"  Maiy,  weep  no  more  for  me  !^ 


She  from  her  pillow  gently  raised 

Her  head,  to  ask  who  there  might  be. 
And  saw  young  Sandy  shivering  stioid. 

With  visage  pale,  and  hollow  e'e. 
"  O  Maiy  dear,  cold  is  my  day ; 

It  lies  beneath  a  stormy  sea. 
Far,  flur  from  thee,  I  deep  fan  death. 

So,  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me ! 

Three  stormy  nights  and  stormy  days. 
We  tossed  upon  the  raging  main ; 

And  long  vfc  strove  our  bark  to  save. 
But  al!  our  striving  was  in  vain. 


u 


fa 


^i^^S^^^S^ai^VSfe^gS^^ 
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John  (M«,  wl'  his  rifle,  may  beat  us,  I  trow ; 
WOUam  Foster  now  sticks  to  his  arrow  and  bow; 
Let  them  oome  frae  the  Beaomont  and  Tweed  to  the  Tin, 
We^  match  them  fbr  something  at  Anid  Beaton  MiU: 
Aj,  silt,  look  and  see    a'  these  medals  were  ta'en, 
Bj  thrawing  the  hammer  and  patting  the  stane. 

Etal,  Orookham,  and  Ford,  have  na  seen  sio  a  day, 
Sfaiee  the  trumpet's  blast  ndsed  them  fttr  Flodden's  affray. 
Bat  a  bard  of  renown  has  that  battle-field  sang; 
And  I  tell  o*  the  games  In  my  oln  mother  tongue: 
We  like  sport  but  nae  fighting,— Just  let  us  alane. 
When  thrawing  the  hammer  and  putting  the  stane. 


The  fcnds  on  the  Borders  nae  langer  run  fierce , 
Korthnmberland  kindly  shakes  hands  wi*  the  ~ 
Baith  sides  o*  the  Tweed— and  a  cheer  fbr  the 
And  good  health  tu  the  Ticton,  whatever  theb 
And  lang  may  the  Border  lads  flourish  and  relgUi 
At  thrawing  the  hammer  and  patting  the  stane. 


I 


^^'^JT^^ 


[ALSXAKon  MACI.AOOAH.— Set  to  mudo  by  Mr.  Tumboll,  (Uasgow.] 


HonaAH  fbr  the  thistle!  the  brare  Scottish  thistie. 
The  erefgreen  thistle  of  Scotland  fbr  me! 
A  fig  fcr  the  fk»wen  In  jour  lady>1«IItbowcn— 
The  strong  bearded,  weel  guarded  thistle  ftir  mel 

'TIS  the  flower  the  proud  eagle  greets  In  Its  fili^t, 
When  he  shadows  the  stars  with  the  wings  of  his  mi^ti 
'TIS  the  flower  that  laughs  at  the  storm  as  It  blows. 
For  the  stronger  the  tempest  the  greener  it  growal 
Hurrah  fbr  the  thistle,  &e. 

Boand  the  lore-lighted  hames  o'  oar  ain  native  land- 
On  the  bonnetted  brow,  on  the  hOt  of  the  brand- 
On  the  fiice  o'  the  shield,  'mid  the  shouts  of  the  fVee, 
Hay  the  thistle  be  seen  where  the  thistle  should  bet 
Hurrah  for  the  thistle,  &c 

Hale  hearts  we  ha'e  yet  to  bleed  in  its  cause; 

Bold  harps  we  ha'e  yet  to  sound  its  applause; 

How  then  can  it  &de,  when  sio  diiels  an'  slo  dieer, 

And  sae  mony  braw  sprouts  o^  the  thlstie  are  here  ? 
Then  hurrah  fbr  the  thistiei  the  brave  Soottiah  thistle. 
The  evergreen  thlstie  of  Sootiand  fbr  mel 
A  fig  for  the  flowen  In  your  lady-built  bowers. 
The  strong  bearded,  weel  guarded  thistle  ftMT  me  I 


i^^^^^i^^^m^ 
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lid 


**'         *  .*ll/  «  Ktat'd  iweet  Jeony,  nuJdng  hay. 

The  laMie  blaih'd,  and  frowning,  cried,  '*No,  no, 

it  will  not  do; 
I  cannot,  cannot,  wonnot,  wonnot,  mannot  boclde 


[This  was  an  old  long  erm  in  Bamtay's  days, 

'  at  it  was  madred  with  a  Z  in  the  flnt  volume  of 

his  Miscellany.    The  title  there  given  to  it  is 

^'  For  the  love  of  Jean,"  which  most  have  some 

[  relation  to  another  song  to  the  same   tune. 

"  Jodcy  and  Jenny,"  says  Mr.  Bobert  Chambers, 

"were  names  which,  for  a  long  period  previous 

.  to  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  acted  as 

^  general  titles  for  every  Scottish  pair  in  humble 

*  lifb.    The  male  name,  in  particular,  was  then 

»  invariably  osed  by  the  English  as  appropriate  to 

i  the  personified  idea  of  a  Scotsman— exactly  as 

^  Sandy  is  used  at  the  present  day."] 

JocKT  said  to  Jenny,  Jenny  wilt  thon  vred  ? 
Ne'er  a  fit,  quo'  Jenny,  fbr  my  tochw-gude; 
For  my  toehev-gode,  I  vrinna  marty  thee. 
E'en  t  ye  like,  quo'  J<dumie;  y*  may  let  it  be! 

Iha'egowdandgear;  I  ha'e  kusd  eneodi ; 
I  ha'e  seven  good  owsen  gangin'  in  a  pleaeb ; 
Gangin'  in  a  plendk,  and  Unhin'  ower  the  lea: 
And  gin  ye  winna  tak'  me,  I  can  let  ye  be. 

I  ha'e  a  gnde  ha'  house,  a  bam,  and  a  byre, 
A  stack  afinre  the  door;  I'll  mak'  a  rantin  fire: 
I'll  mak'  a  rantin  fire,  and  merry  shall  we  bet 
And,  gin  yt  wbtna  tak*  me,  I  can  let  ye  be. 

Jenny  said  to  Joeky,  Ola  ye  winna  ten. 
Ye  Shan  be  the  lad;  I'D  be  the  lass mysell 
Ye're  a  bonnie  lad,  and  I'm  a  lassie  free ; 
Te're  welconier  to  tak*  ma  than  to  let  me  be. 


( mitt)in  a  miU  of  lE^inburg^, 

[This  is  an  Improved  version  of  an  old  song 
*  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Tom  D'Urfey, 
J  towards  the  dose  of  the  17th  century,  and  entitled 

"Twas  within  a  Airiong  of  Edinborougfa  town." 
'  The  old  air  is  to  be  found  fai  Oswahl's  ooUeotion : 
f  the  air  now  in  use  is  the  composition  of  Mr.  James 
i  Hook,  iktiier  of  the  late  Theodore  Hook.    The 

words  here  given  are  tmax  the  flrtfe  volume  of 

Johnson's  Museum,  1787.] 

'  TwAs  within  a  mile  of  Edinburgh  town. 
In  the  ro«y  time  of  the  year ; 
Bvfeet  flowers  bloom'd,  and  the  grass  was  down, 
And  each  shepherd  woo'd  his  dear. 


Jocky  was  a  virgg  that  never  would  w«d. 
Though  long  he  had  fbUowed  the  lass: 
Contented  she  earned  and  eat  her  brown  bread. 
And  merrily  tum'd  up  the  grass. 
Bonnie  Joeky,  blythe  and  free. 
Won  her  heart  right  merrily  t 
Tet  still  she  blush'd,  and  frowning,  cried,  "Ne 

no,  it  will  not  do; 
I  cannot,  cannot,  wonnot,  wonnot,  adannot  buckle 


But  when  he  vow'd  he  would  make  her  his  bride. 

Though  his  flocks  and  herds  were  not  few. 
She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  a  kiss  beside. 
And  vow'd  she'd  for  ever  be  true. 

Bonnie  Jocky,  blythe  and  free,    ' 
Won  her  heart  right  merrily  i 
At  church  she  no  more  frowning  cried,  "  No,  no, 

itwiUnotdo;  £XT 

I  cannot,  cannot,  vounot,wooBOt,  mannot  bucklp   »>)] 

too."  JT/J 


3Jocfe2  met  tcf  ^enng. 

[Th*  tun*  of**  O'er  the  hills  and  ftff  away"  is  a  ; 
fery  old  Scottish  melody.    We  find  it  mentioned 
by  Pepys  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second.    It  is  | 
also  selected  by  Gay  for  one  of  his  sonp  in  the 
Beggar's  Opera,  "Were  I  laid  on  Greenland's 
const."    The  song  here  given  is,  vrith  the  excep*  1 
tion  of  tiw  chorus,  not  properly  a  Scottish  pro-  i 
duction,   being  rather  a  London  imitation  of  » 
Scottish  song,  brought  out  about  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  and  published  with  the  music 
in  the  "  Pilis  to  Purge  Melancholy,"  <9d  edition,  \ 
1709)  where  it  is  called  "  Jocky's  Lamentation."  ] 
Banisay  adopts  the  song  in  his  Miscellany,  with 
some  verbal  alterations.] 

JocKT  met  with  Jenny  IKir, 
Aft  by  the  dawning  of  the  day; 
But  Jodqr  now  is  fbll  of  care, 
^        Since  Jenny  staw  his  heart  away. 
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Altbongh  >he  promtoed  to  be  true, 
Bbe  proven  haa,  alake!  unkind ; 
Which  gan  poor  Jocky  often  rue. 
That  e'er  he  loved  a  flcUe  mind. 

And  it's  over  the  hill*  and  tu  away. 
Over  the  hilli  and  Ihr  away. 
Over  the  hOle  and  flur  away. 
The  wind  htm  blawn  my  plaid  away. 

Now  Jocky  was  a  bonnle  lad 
As  e'er  was  bom  in  Scotland  fldr; 
But  now,  poor  man  I  he's  e'en  gane  wnd. 
Since  Jenny  has  gart  him  despair. 
Young  Jocky  was  a  iriper's  son. 
And  fell  in  k>vie  when  he  was  young; 
But  a'  the  springs  that  he  could  play. 
Was  o'er  the  hills,  and  Ihr  away. 
And  it's  o'er  the  hills,  &c 

He  sunff— When  first  my  Jenny's  fbce 
I  saw,  she  seem'd  sae  fii'  of  grace. 
With  meikle  Joy  my  heart  was  flll'd. 
That's  now,  alas  I  with  sorrow  kill'd. 
Oh !  was  she  but  as  true  as  fiiir, 
Twad  put  an  end  to  my  despair  { 
Instead  of  that  she  is  unkind. 
And  wavers  like  the  winter  wind. 
And  it's  o^er  the  hiUs,  in. 

Ah !  could  she  find  the  dismal  wae. 
That  for  her  sake  I  undeigae. 
She  could  nae  choose  but  grant  relief, 
And  put  an  end  to  a'  my  grirf. 
But,  oh  1  she  is  as  fluise  as  fidr. 
Which  causes  a' my  ric^  and  care  i 
But  she  triumphs  in  proud  disdain. 
And  takes  a  pleasure  in  my  pain. 
And  it's  o'er  the  hUls,  &c. 

Hard  was  my  hap  to  fk'  In  love 
With  ane  that  does  sae  fidthless  prove; 
Hard  was  my  Ikte  to  court  a  maid. 
That  has  my  constant  heart  betray'd. 
A  thousand  times  to  me  she  swore. 
She  wad  be  true  for  evermore ; 
But,  to  my  grief,  alakel  I  say. 
She  staw  my  heart  and  ran  away. 
And  it's  o'er  the  hills,  &o. 

Snoe  that  she  will  nae  pity  take, 
I  maun  gae  wander  for  her  sake. 
And,  in  Uk  VI     " 
101  sighing  sing,  adieu  to  love ! 


Since  she  is  fluise  whom  I  adore, 
I'll  never  trust  a  woman  more ; 
Frae  a'  their  charms  I'U  flee  away. 
And  on  my  pipe  111  sweetly  pb^. 
And  it's  o'er  the  hills,  &c 


^oio  can  mg  poot  ituxt. 

[WarmH  by  Bu&vs  ibr  Thomson's  collection^  j 
II  to  the  tune  of  "O'er  the  hills  and  ikr  away. '} 

How  can  my  poor  heart  be  ^ad. 
When  absent  from  my  sailor  lad  ? 
How  can  I  the  thought  fbrego. 
He's  on  the  seas  to  meet  his  Ibe ! 
Let  me  vrander,  let  me  rove. 
Still  my  heart  Is  with  my  love; 
m^tly  dreams  and  thoughts  by  day 
Are  with  him  that's  tax  away. 

On  the  seas  and  flur  away. 

On  st(mny  seas  and  Ikr  away ; 

Nightly  dreams  and  thoughts  by  day. 

Are  aye  wi'  him  that's  flur  away. 

When  in  summon  noon  I  lUnt, 
As  weary  flocks  around  me  pant, 
Hi^ldyin  this  scorching  sun 
My  sailor's  thund'ring  at  his  gun  t 
Bullets,  spare  my  only  Joy ! 
Bnlleti,  spare  my  darling  boy! 
Fate,  do  with  me  what  you  miqr. 
Spare  but  htan  thafs  fltr  aw:^r  1 

At  the  starless  nUdnight  hour. 

When  winter  rules  vrith  boundless  power. 

As  the  storms  the  forests  tear. 

And  thunders  rend  the  howling  air. 

Listening  to  the  doubling  toar, 

Bmslng  on  the  rocky  shore, 

AH  I  ean—I  weep  and  pray 

For  his  weal  that's  te  avray. 

Peace,  thy  <dive  wand  extend. 
And  Ud  wild  vnu>  hte  ravage  end, 
Han  with  brother  man  to  meet. 
And  as  a  brother  kindly  greet. 
Then  may  heaven  with  prosperous  gairs 
FUl  my  sailor's  welcome  saik. 
To  my  arms  their  charge  convey, 
My  dear  lad  that's  flir  away. 
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[Tmrs, "  Clont  the  Candron."— Thia  ladioroas 
deaeriptlon  of  a  Hlghlandman't  perplezitiea  under 
the  laws  agaixut  wearing  tbe  Highland  garb,  the 
innoratlone  of  Tompike  roads,  &o.,  ia  eald  to  have 
been  written  by  Douoaxa  Gmauau,  bdhnan  in 
Glaegow,  and  author  of  a  metrical  account  of  the 
Bebdlion  of  '45.  Doogald  waa  bom  aboat  tbe 
year  17SI,  and  (Oed  in  1779.  A  memoir  of  him 
wJU  be  (bond  in  Ohambera't  Scottiah  Biogiaphioal 
Dictionary.] 

HanffMiifi  pe  EQghland  ahentleman, 
Pe  aold  aa  PothweU  Frig,  man; 

And  many  alterationa  seen 
Amang  te  lawiand  Whig,  man. 
Ea  a  dra,  diddle  diddle  dee,  &c 

Fixafc  when  abe  to  te  Lawlanda  came 
Nainaell  waa  driving  cows,  man. 

There  waa  nae  lawa  about  hfan's  nerae. 
About  te  preeka  or  trewa,  man. 

NafaMeU  did  wear  te  philabeg, 
Te  plaid  prick'd  on  her  ahouder ; 

Te  gude  daymore  hung  py  her  pelt; 
Her  piatol  aharged  with  powder. 

But  for  whereaa  theae  cnraed  preekt. 
Wherewith  her  legs  pe  lockit; 

Ohon  that  ere  ahe  aaw  the  day! 
Fdr  a' her  houghs  pe  proldt. 

Ereiy  thing  in  te  Highlanda  now 

Pe  tum'd  to  alteration ; 
Te  aodger  dwaU  at  our  dow  cheek. 

And  tat  pe  great  Texation. 

Scotland  pe  tum'd  a  If  faigland  now. 
The  laws  pring  in  te  oaudger; 

KainseH  wad  dirk  him  for  his  deeds. 
But,  ohi  she  fteia  te  aodger. 

Anither  law  came  after  tat. 

Me  nerer  aaw  the  like,  man. 
They  mak'  a  lang  road  on  te  cmnd» 

And  ea'  him  Tumimapike,  m^n  • 

And  wow  ahe  be  a  ponny  road. 
Like  London  com  rigga,  man. 

Where  twa  carta  may  gang  on  her. 
And  na  preak  ithera  legs,  man. 


They  charge  a  penny  ftw  ilka  horse. 
In  troth  ahe*!!  no  be  ahecqier. 

For  nought  bat  gaun  upon  the  ground. 
And  th«y  gi'e  her  a  paper. 

They  taka  ihe  hone  then  py  te  head, 
And  there  they  make  him  atand,  man 

She  tell  them  ahe  had  aeen  the  day 
Th«y  had  nae  ale  oonmiand,  man. 

Nae  doubt  nainaell  maun  draw  her  pursi 
And  pay  him  what  him  like,  man, 

SheOl  see  a  shudgement  on  his  toor. 
That  fUthir  tnmhupikB,  man. 

But  sheOl  awa'  to  ta  Highland  hUla, 
Whan  dell  a  ana  dare  turn  her. 

And  no  oome  near  te  tnmlmqiilM, 
Vnlaaa  It  pa  to  pun  her. 


iJAMMB  Hooo.— Tune,  *'  KiUieerankie."]        GM  j 

HaaaBLL  pe  anchty  yeara  and  twa, 

Te  twenty-tird  o'  Hay,  man ; 
She  twell  amang  the  Heelan  hilla, 

Ayont  the  reete  Spey,  man. 
Tat  year  tsy  fbveht  the  Sherra-muir, 

She  flrst  pdidd  te  Udit,  man ; 
Tey  ahot  my  (kther  in  tat  stour^— 

A  plaguit,  Texia  spite,  man. 

I've  fBUcht  in  Scotland  here  at  hame. 

In  France  and  Sheimanie,  man; 
And  cot  tree  teqmrt  pluddy  oons, 

Beyond  te  'Lanticsea,  man  t 
But  waa  Uoht  on  te  nasty  oun. 

Tat  ever  she  pa  pom,  man ; 
Phile  kootklymon  te  trlstle  caird. 

Her  leaves  pe  never  torn,  man. 

Ae  tay  I  shot»  and  shot,  and  shot, 

PhaneVr  it  cam'  my  turn,  man; 
Put  a'  te  Ibroe  tat  I  oould  gi'e, 

Te  powter  wadna  pum,  man. 
A  fllty  loon  cam'  wi'  his  cun, 

Beeolvt  to  too  me  harm,  man; 


Ke  me  a  ploddy  azm«  man. 


'^ 
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I  flang  my  oaa  wi'  a'  my  mtoht, 

And  feUt  Ua  neeponr  tdt,  man ; 
Tan  drew  my  iwort,  and  at  a  atralk 

Hewt  aff  te  haf  o^  heit,  man. 
Be  Tain  to  tell  6'  a'  my  tricks ; 

My  oona  pe  na«  tiaeraoe,  man, 
Ter  no  p«  yln  pehint  my  back. 

Tar  a' pefiir  my  flue,  man. 


[l.utz.BoiMsiu— Tnne,'^or a'  that  and  a'  that"] 

Nainsbi.  pa  Maister  Shon  M'Nab, 

P«  auldl  ta  forty>five  man. 
And  mony  troll  allUn  she's  seen, 

Sinoe  she  was  born  aline,  man; 
She's  seen  the  warl'  torn  upside  down, 

Ta  shentkman  torn  poor  man. 
And  him  was  anoe  ta  beggar  loon. 

Get  knookar  *pon  Urn's  door,  man. 

She's  seen  ta  stane  bowt  owre  ta  pum. 

And  tftk  be  ca'd  ta  prig,  man , 
She's  seen  ta  whig  ta  tory  tiirQ, 

Ta  toay  torn  ta  whig,  man; 
Bat  a'  ta  troU  things  she  pe  seen. 

Wad  teok  twa  days  to  «dl,  man. 
So,  gin  yon  Ukes,  shell  told  yoor  shast 

Ta  Stacy  twnt  heasei,  man  t— 

Naiasel  was  first  ta  herd  ta  kyes, 

'Pon  Morren's  ponnle  i«aes,  man, 
VThar  tooaaad  pleasant  tays  shell  spent, 

Pe  pa  ta  nits  and  daes,  man ; 
An'  ten  she'll  pe  ta  herring-poat. 

An*  iiyne  shall  pe  flsh-ood,  mam, 
Ta  ^aee  t^*ll  call  Vewfb«ndhlms4and, 

Pe  Jhr  peyoat  ta  proad,  man. 

Bat,  o6h>bon-«e !  one  misty  night, 

Nainael  will  lost  her  way,  man. 
Her  poat  was  trown'd,  hersel  got  fMght, 

Shell  mind  tm  dying  day,  man. 
So  fait !  she'll  pe  flsh-cod  no  more. 

Bat  back  to  Morren  oam',  man. 
An*  tare  she  tnm  ta  whisky  stni, 

Pe  prew  ta  wee  trap  tram,  man : 

But  fbul  peAt' ta  ganger  loon, 

Pe  pather  in  tashaU,  man, 
Whar  she  wad  stood  ftir  mony  a  tay. 

Short 'caoss  she  nb  got  bail,  man ; 


Bat  oat  shell  got,  nae  matten  hoo. 
And  came  to  Glasgow  town,  man, 

Whar  toasaad  wonden  mhor  diall  saw. 
As  she  went  np  and  down,  man. 

T*  flrrt  thing  she  pe  wonder  at. 

As  she  cam'  down  ta  street,  man. 
Was  man's  pe  traw  ta  cart  himael. 

Short  *pon  Urn's  nain  twa  fleet,  man. 
Ooh  on  i  ocb  onl  her  nainael  thought. 

As  she  wad  stood  and  glower,  man. 
Pair  man !  if  they  mak'  yoo  ta  horte— 

Should  gang  'pon  a'  jaax  Jbur,  man. 

And  when  she  turned  ta  comer  roond, 

Ta  Ua^  man  tere  she  see,  man, 
Pe  grand  ta  mosio  in  ta  kist. 

And  sell  him  for  pawpee,  num; 
And  aye  shell  grand,  and  grand,  and  grund,  i 

And  torn  ber  mill  aboot,  man, 
F«  strange!  she  will  pat  nothing  In, 

Yet  aye  teak  music  oa^  man. 

And  when  shell  saw  ta  people's  wallc. 

In  crowds  alang  ta  street,  man. 
Shell  wonder  whar  tey  a'  got  qKwns 

To  sup  teir  pick  o'  meat,  man ; 
For  in  ta  place  whar  she  was  pom. 

And  tat  right  br  awa',  man, 
Ta  teil  a  spoon  in  a'  ta  house. 

But  only  ane  or  twa,  man. 

She  ^wer  to  see  ta  Hattams,  too, 

Wi'  plaok  doot  'pon  teir  ihce,  man, 
Tey  sorely  tid  some  graoeleai  deed, 

Pe  in  sic  black  disgrace,  man; 
Or  else  what  fbr  tey'll  hing  ta  clout, 

Owre  prow,  and  chedc,  and  chin,  man. 
If  no  fior  shame  to  show  teir  Ikoe, 

For  some  ungodly  sin,  man? 

Pe  strange  to  see  ta  wee  bit  Urn, 

Pe  Jaw  the  waters  oat,  man. 
And  ne'er  rin  dry,  though  she  wad  rin 

A'  tay  like  mountain  spout,  man; 
Pe  stranger  &r  to  see  ta  lamps. 

Like  sponkies  in  a  raw,  man; 
A'  prontin  pright  fbr  want  o*  oil. 

And  teil  a  wick  ava,  man. 

Ta  Gbugow  ftdk  be  unco  ftdk, 

Ha'e  tealings  wi'  ta  teil,  man,— 
Wi'  Are  tey  grund  ta  tail  o'  woo, 

Wi'  Are  tey  card  ta  meal,  man; 
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Wi'  flie  toy  spin,  yii'  fin  toy  weare, 

WV  fixe  do  illca  turn,  huid, 
Na,  Knne  o'  tern  will  eat  ta  fire. 

And  no  him'a  pelljr  pam,  man. 

Wi'  fire  tey  male*  ta  coach  pe  tin, 

Vjfoa  ta  railman's  nw,  man, 
Kainad  wffl  aaw  him  tcfuk  ta  niad. 

An'  teil  a  horse  to  traw,  man ; 
Anither  coach  to  Paisley  rin, 

T^Oi  call  hhn  Laaehle's  motion. 
Bat  oich !  ihe  wai  plawn  a'  to  bits. 

By  rascal  rogue  M'Splosion. 

Wi'  flie  tey  mak'  ta  vetsds  rin 

Upon  ta  rirer  Clyde,  man. 
She  sawt  hsnel,  aa  sure's  a  gun. 

As  she  stood  on  ta  ride,  man : 
Bat  gin  yoa'U  no  peUere  her  word. 

Gang  to  ta  Proomidaw,  man, 
Tooll  saw  ta  ship  wi'  twa  miU-wheels, 

Pe  grand  ta  water  sma',  man. 

Oiehl  slo  a  town  as  Olaagow  town. 

Site  never  see  pefiwe,  man, 
Ta  houses  tere  pe  mile  and  mair, 

Wi'  names  "poon  ilka  toor,  man. 
An'  in  teir  muoUe  windows  tere, 

She'll  sawt,  sure's  teath,  fbr  sale,  man, 
Praw  shentleman's  pe  want  ta  head. 

An'  leddies  want  ta  tail,  man. 

She  wonders  what  ta  peoples  do, 

WI'  a'  ta  praw  things  tere,  man, 
Gi'e  her  ta  prose,  ta  kilt,  an'  hose. 

For  tem  she  wadna  care,  man. 
And  aye  gi'e  her  ta  pickle  sneesh. 

And  wee  drap  parley  pree,  man. 
Tor  a'  ta  praws  in  Glasgow  town. 

Site  no  gi'e  a  paw-prown-pee,  man. 


[Alsx.  FisHas.— Air,  *'  Jcdmny  Cope."] 

Bum.  nainsei'  come  frae  ta  hielan'  hill. 
To  ponny  town  o'  Glascow  till. 
Bat  o*  Glaacow  she's  koten  her  pelly  fill. 
Shell  no  forget  tls  twa  tree  momin'. 


She'll  met  Shony  Grant  her  eosln's  son. 
An'  Tuncan,  an'  Toukal,  an'  Tonal  Cunn, 
An'  twa  three  more— an'  she  had  sk;  Am, 
But  she'll  tom't  oot  a  saot  saat  momin*. 

Sae  Shony  Grant,  a  shill  shell  ha'e 
O'  ta  fera  oootest  usquapae. 
An'  she'll  pochtet  a  Aill,  aye  an'  twa  three  mae. 
An'  she'll  trank  till  ta  tem  neist  momin'. 

She'U  sat,  an'  shell  trank,  an'  sAell  roar,an'  she'll 

An'  aye  for  ta  shfU  ta  pell  she'll  rang. 
An'  she'll  maat  sic  a  tin  fat  a  man  shell  prang. 
An'  she'll  saytr- "  Co  home  'tis  momin'." 

Ta  man  shell  had  on  ta  great  pig  eoat. 
An'  in  her  han'  a  rung  shell  cot. 
An'  a  pumin'  cruxie,  an'  she'll  siQrt  you  sot 
She'll  maun  go  to  ta  Offish  tis  momin'. 

She'll  say't  to  ta  man—"  D«  an  Diaovl  »hin 

duittet" 
An'  ta  man  she'll  sayt— "  Pe  quiet  aa  ta  mouse. 
Or  nelse  o'er  her  nottle  she'll  come  fii'  crouso, 
An'  shall  put  ta  Offish  in  you  in  ta  momin  ." 

Ta  man  shell  dunt  on  ta  stane  her  stick. 
An'  fan  shell  pe  sheuk  her  rick>tick-tid(. 
An'  fan  sttell  pe  catchet  her  by  ta  neck, 
An'  trawn  her  to  ta  Offish  ia  ta  momin'. 

Ta  mondn' ccmie  shell  be  iwoeht  before 
Ta  gentleman's  praw,  an'  her  pones  all  sore. 
An'  ta  shentleman's  sayt, "  Ton  tog,  what  tea 
Toull  maet  rio  a  tin  in  tis  momin'." 

Shell  teukit  aff  her  ponnet  and  die'Il  maet  her  a 

poo. 
An'  sliell  sayt, "  Please  her  Grace  she  cot  her  sel' 

foo. 
But  shast  let  her  co  and  shell  nerer  to 
Ta  like  no  m<ne  in  ta  momin*. 

But  fan  she'll  ha'et  to  ta  shentleman's  praw 
Ta  Oieordie  fhw  out  O*  her  sporan  traw. 
An'  she'll  roart  out  loot—"  De  an  diaout  a  hat  gra  t 
Oh  hone  O  ri  'tis  momin'  I" 

O  fan  she'll  pe  salt  ta  shentlemans,  "she'll  no 

unterstoot 
What  fore  she'll  pe  here  like  ta  lallan  prate. 
But  shell  maet  her  cause  either  pad  or  coot, 
■f    For  she'll  teuk  you  to  ta  law  this  momin'." 
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>  Ta 

[  Or  ndae  my  koot  lat  yoall  loffer  for't, 

f  Shust  tanr  to  ipoket  another  wort. 

An'  ■hell  send  her  to  ta  Fiachal  in  ta  momin'. 

M  ^  .  OichlBhedldnaknewwhattodoaflt, 
[ffn  Fot  she  nefer  found  heraelf ao  gma*, 
^  *  An'Uatthewaerigfaitokotawa', 
Frae  oot  o*  ta  offiih  in  ta  momin'. 

^  Oh !  tat  uba  war  to  ta  Hielani  pack, 
'  Wliar  ne'er  ta  pailie's  tare  to  crack, ' 
^  An'  whare  she  wad  gotten  ta  ■orro'  a  plack, 
Frae  n'oot  o*  bar  eporan  in  ta  momin'. 

/  An  tat  there  was  fliere  her  ooeln*i  aon, 
L  An'  Tunean,  an'  Tookal,  and  Tonal  Cunn, 
^  An*  twa  tree  more,  she  wad  haet  lie  Am, 
And  no  be  plaiget  wi'  pailles  in  ta  momin*. 


Eauc]^ie'0  ^tomotlon^. 


[Alkz.  EoDoxa.-- Air  "  Johnny  CJope.*'] 

^Naiksbi.  she  was  pom  "mang  ta  Hielan*  hills, 
l*Mang  ta  goats,  an'tasheeps,an'ta  whiskeestillfl. 

An*  ta  brochan,  an'  brogues,  an'  ta  snnishin'  mills, 
Oich !  she  was  ta  ponnis  land  she  was  pom  in : 

~  r  a' ta  lads  there  will  be  shentlemans  pom, 

V  An'  wHl  wear  tktan-dhu  an'  ta  praw  snuishln'* 

^  An'  taflne  tartan  trews  her  praw  houghs  to  adorn. 
An'  mak'  her  look  fii'  spruce  in  ta  momin'. 

JNoo,  ta  shentlemans  win  no  like  to  wroughtin' 

at  a', 

^But  shell  sit  py  ta  grietha^  her  haillBti  to  daw; 
An'  pebirsle  her  shimks,  till  they're  red  as  ta  haw. 
An'  a'  fii'  o*  measles  ilka  momin*. 
^But  her  nainsel'  at  last  to  ta  Lalans  cam'  doon, 
^An'  will  got  her  a  place  "mang  ta  mhor  Olaacbow 

toon; 

fWhar  she's  noo  prush*ta-poot,  an*  pe  polish-ta- 
shoon. 
An*  pe  shentlemanl  flnnkie  in  ta  momin*. 

V  But  at  last  she  win  turn  \eiy  ftill  o' ta  proud, 

■  An'  she'U  hold  up  her  heads,  an'  sbe'U  spoke  very 

loud, 

'  An*  ■he'n  look  wi*  disdains 'ponta  low  tbrty  crowd. 
Tat  wiU  hing 'pout  te  doors  1 


VThar  she'U  danoeir<attmCa2bim,h0o^!ta  best  | 

o' them  all. 
For  ta  ponniest  dancer  she'D  pe  in  ta  haD, 
Aye,  either  'mang  ta  evenin'  or  momin'. 

Ither  lads  win  hare  lasses,  henel  win  have  no. 

It  pe  fkr  too  expense  wi'  ta  lasde  to  go ; 

So,  sheHl  shust  dance  hezBel',b»  fine  pree^ngs  to  ' 

show. 
Tat  she  learn  "mang  ta  place  she  was  pom  in. 
Then  ta  lads  win  ay  "  Lauchie,  where  from  did  | 

you'n  cam*. 
Tat  you'n  not  give  ta  lassie  ta  dance  an' ta  dram?" 
But  tcre  a*  tromtUr  moMadUp  vrerj  one  shust  ta  { 

sam*. 
They  wad  qnilzle  aU  her  sponan  ere  ta  momin*. 

Noo,  she's  tbochtin*  she*U  yet  tom  a  praw  waiter's 

pen. 
When  she  wear  ta  fine  pump  an*  I 
An*  py  Sheorge !  ere  she'U  stop,  she'n  pe  maister  | 
hersel. 
In  spite  o'  a'  their  taunts  an*  thdr  scomin*. 
Syne  wba  Uke  ta  great  Maister  Fraan  wffl  pe, 
When  she'n  hing  up  ta  sign  o'  the  "  Ctolden  Cross  | 

Key," 
An'  win  dt  in  her  parlour  her  orders  to  gi'e 
To  her  waiters  an'  her  boots  in  ta  momin'? 


WovLS  yon*n  knaw  me,  my  name  it  Is  Tugal  , 

M'Tagger, 
She'n  brought  hersel' down  frae  the  braea  o*  Lodi- 

aber. 
To  learn  her  nainsel  to  be  praw  habberdaber. 
Or  fine  linen-draber,  the  tane  or  the  twa. 

She'H  behig  a  stranger,  she'U  look  very  shy-like : 
She*s  no  wed  acquaint  wl  your  laigh  kintra  dia- 
lect; 
But  hoogh  i  nerer  heed,  die's  got  plenly  o'  Gaelie— 
She  comes  frae  ta  house  at  the  fit  o'  Olsndoo. 

But  her  kUt  she'U  exchange  fbr  ta  praw  tandy 


An*  die'U  learn  to  ta  lady  to  scrap  an'  to  pow,  sir. 

An'  say  to  ta  dientlemans.  How  did  yon*U  do,  rir  ? 

An' ten  she'U  fbiget  her  poor  ftiens  at  Glendoo. 
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}  An'  when  aheH  pe  ipoket  ta  laigh  Untmjabber,  i  > 
^  fiheH  »i'e  hend*  oat  for  ta  laiid  o*  Lochaber, 
F  ^nst  oome  for  amonmenti  to  torn  babberdaber. 
For  tat  irill  pe  pxawwr  tan  herding  ta  oow. 

,  ShellgotaUgihopjan'the^tam'daMgdealer; 
I  She  was  caation  henel'f  for  theT*!!  no  eoaght  no 
'  baDer, 

I  But  Tugal  MTagger  hend'  mak'B  a  taShae,— 
They'll  oaU  her  a  bankrompt,  a  tiade  ihe'II  not 


^  ThflTll  called  a  great  meeting,  ihell  look  rery 

qnate  now. 

{  SheHlUnwinawaSbiittheylltdlhertowaitnow; 

f  Thef11qp(tetalangtime,*poiitagreatcitatenow; 

Shell  thoeht  that  thigr*ll  thodit  her  the  laird  o' 

Olendoo. 

f  TheyH  wrote  a  lang  while  about  a  tnutdeeder, 
,  Sliell  no  write  a  word,  for  henel'ooaldna  read  her, 
^Tbejll  Moght  oompongzition,  hough,  hoogh, 
nerer  heed  her,— 
There's  no  sic  aword  "mangthe  hUlso'  Glendoo. 

I  Bat  had  she  her  dnzk,  hersd*  woald  devoor  them, 
jThqrn  pot  her  in  jaU  when  she'll  stood  there 
P  beforsthem; 

)  Bat  fldth  dieU  got  oat  on  a  hashlmanonmi ; 
And  now  she's  as  ftee  as  the  win's  on  Glendoo. 


[Warmnr  by  Ba.  FoaoTCs,  and  pahUshed  In 
^Johnson's  Mnseam.  Br.  Fordyoe  perished  at  sea 
Sin  the  year  1756.] 


Hk  fkitfaftil  bosom  grief  assails; 
last  ni^t  I  heard  htm  in  my  dream, 
When  death  and  woe  were  all  tl 
Like  that  poor  Urd  I  make  my  I 
I  grlere  for  dearest  Bella  gone ; 
With  hfan  to  i^oomy  rotika  I  fly. 
He  mourns  for  lore  and  so  do  I. 


Twas  mif^tgr  lore  that  tamed  his  breast, 
Tis  tender  grief  that  breaks  hto  rest; 
He  droops  his  wings,  he  hangs  his  head. 
Since  she  he  fondly  loved  was  dead. 


With  Beiia'k  breath  my  Joy  ezpb«d, 
Twas  Bella's  smiles  my  flmcy  fired ; 
like  that  poor  bird  I  pine,  and  prova 
Koog^t  can  supply  the  place  of  lore. 

Bark  as  his  ftathets  was  the  fkte. 
That  robb'd  him  of  his  darling  matei 
Bimm'd  is  the  lostre  of  his  eye. 
That  wont  to  gase  the  son^bright  sky. 
To  him  Is  now  for  ever  lost. 
The  heartfelt  bliss  he  onoe  could  boast; 
Thy  sorrows,  hapless  bird,  disfday. 
An  image  of  my  soul's  dlanay. 


[Thb  anthor  of  this  beantiftil  poem  was  Jork 
LowB,  a  son  of  the  gardener  at  Kenmure  cartle  ' 
in  GaUoway.    Having  studied  for  the  church,  he 
was  employed  as  tutor  by  Mr.  Macghie  at  Airds,  ' 
an  estate  near  the  confluence  of  the  Bee  and  the  ( 
Ken.    While  residing  there,  about  the  year  1771, 
a  gentleman  named  Alexander  Miller,  the  lover  | 
of  Miss  Maiy  Macghie,  was  drowned  at  sea    and  j 
this  gave  occasion  to  the  song  whldi  preserves  . 
Lowe's  name.    LoweH  Ufo  was  unfbrtunate.    He 
died  in  Amwrica  towards  the  dose  of  the  last  oen* 
tuiy.] 


thiU, 

Which  rises  o'er  the  source  of  Bee, 
And  from  the  eastern  summit  shed 

Her  silver  light  on  tower  and  tree; 
When  Mary  laid  her  down  to  deep. 

Her  thoughts  on  Sandy  Ihr  at  sea; 
When  soft  and  low,  a  voice  was  heard, 

Saylngf "  Maiy,  weep  no  more  for  me !' 

She  from  her  pillow  gently  ndsed 

Her  head,  to  adc  who  there  might  be. 
And  saw  young  Sandy  shivering  stand. 

With  visage  pale,  and  hollow  e'e. 
*'  O  Maiy  dear,  cold  is  my  day ; 

It  lies  beneath  a  stormy  sea. 
Far,  for  horn  thee,  I  deep  in  death. 

So,  Maiy,  weep  no  more  for  me ! 

Three  stormy  ni^ts  and  stormy  days* 
We  tossed  upon  the  raging  main ; 

And  long  we  strove  our  baric  to  save. 
But  aD  our  striving  was  in  vain. 
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Even  then,  when  homn*  chlSed  my  blood. 
My  heart  wu  flUed  with  love  for  thee: 

The  ■term  is  post,  and  I  at  rest; 
So,  Maiy,  weep  no  m<»e  tor  me ' 

O  maiden  dear,  thyself  prepare; 

We  icon  shall  meet  upon  that  shore. 
Where  lore  is  free  bom  doubt  and  oaie. 

And  thou  and  I  shall  part  no  more !" 
Loud  crowed  the  oook,  the  shadow  fled] 

Ko  more  of  Sandy  eould  she  see. 
But  soft  the  passhig  spirit  said, 

"  Sweet  Maiy,  weep  no  more  for  me  I" 


^5c  §mlUng  piatn^* 

[WiLUAM  FALOONSit,  author  of  "The  Ship- 
I  wreck."] 

Tbb  smiling  plains,  proAisely  gay. 
Are  dress'd  in  all  the  pride  of  May; 
The  birds  on  every  spray  above 
To  rapture  wake  the  vocal  grove. 
But,  ah  I  Miranda,  without  thee, 
Hot  spring  nor  summer  smiles  on  me, 
All  lonely  in  the  tiecmt  shade, 
I  mourn  thy  absence,  charming  maid  i 

Osoftaslove!  as  honour  iklrl 
Serenely  sweet  as  vernal  air  i 
Oometomyannsi  foryoualene 
Can  all  mgr  absence  pest  atooe. 
0  come!  and  to  my  bleeding  heart 
The  sovereign  balm  of  love  impart ; 
Thy  presence  lasting  Joy  shall  bring, 
And  give  the  year  eternal  qpving. 


Jffl^g  ftcto  te  Ufec  to  tctti* 

[William  Motrbhwul.— Thia  almost  v 
surpasses  the  same  author's  "  Jeanie  Morrison' 
passion  and  pathos.] 

My  held  is  like  to  tend,  WffllSk 

My  heart  is  like  to  break— 
I'm  wearin'  •B  my  feet,  Willie, 

I'm  dyin'  for  your  sake  1 


Oh  lay  your  cheek  to  fnlae,  Wlfll« 
Your  hand  en  my  bileBt-ban»— 

Oh  say  y«'U  tUnk  on  me,  Willie, 
When  I  am  deid  and  gaael 

Ifs  vidn  to  Qomtort  me,  WlUe, 

Sair  grief  maun  faa'e  its  will- 
But  let  me  rest  upon  your  brieek. 

To  sab  and  greet  ray  filL 
Let  roe  sit  on  your  knee,  WUUe, 

Let  me  shed  by  your  hair. 
And  look  into  the  ihce,  Willie, 

I  never  shall  see  malrl 

I'm  sittin'  on  yow  kM«,  WiUle, 

For  the  hwt  tkne  in  my  at*— 
A  pair  heart-hrohen  tUng,  WlUle, 

A  mither,  yet  nae  wifis. 
Ay,  press  your  hand  upon  my  heart. 

And  press  it  mair  and  mair— 
Or  it  will  burst  the  sUhen  twine 

Sae  Strang  is  its  despalrl 

Oh  wae's  me  for  the  hour,  Willie, 

When  we  thegither  met— 
Oh  wae's  me  for  the  time,  Willie, 

That  our  first  tryst  vras  set! 
Oh  wae's  me  for  the  loanin'  green 

Where  we  wew  wont  to  gae— 
And  wae's  me  for  the  destinie, 

That  gart  me  luve  thee  sae! 

Oh !  dinna  mind  my  words,  WUUe, 

I  downa  seek  to  blame- 
But  oh !  it's  hard  to  Uve,  WOUe, 

And  dree  a  warld's  shame  I 
Het  tears  are  hailin'  ovrer  your  cheek. 

And  hailin'  ower  your  chin ; 
Why  weep  ys  sae  for  wartUessneas, 

For  sorrow  and  for  sin  ? 

I'm  weaiy  o*  this  warld,  Willie, 

Andsldiwi'a'Isee— 
I  canna  Uve  as  I  faa'e  lived. 

Or  be  as  I  should  be. 
But  Ikuld  unto  your  heart,  WUUe^ 

The  heart  that  stm  to  thine^ 
And  kiss  ance  mair  the  white,  white  cheek. 

Ye  said  was  red  lang^yne. 

A  stoon'  gaes  through  my  held,  WnUe, 
A  sair  stoun'  through  my  heart— 

Oh!  baud  me  np  and  letme  Uss 
Thy  brow  ere  vra  tw«  palrt. 
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Anither,  and  anlther  yet  !— 
How  flist  my  lifb-«tring«  break! 

Fareweel  I  Au«weel !  thiou^  yon  kb-k-yard 
Step  Uchtiy  for  my  nke ! 

The  laTtook  in  the  lUt,  WiUia, 

That  lUti  fkr  owec  ova  beid. 
Win  ■fang  the  mora  as  menrilie 

Abone  the  olay-cauU  d^ ; 
And  this  green  turf  we^  slttin'  on, 

Wi'  dew-draps  shimmerin'  sheen, 
WIU  hap  the  heart  that  Invit  thM 

As  warid  has  sddom  seen. 

But  ctk  I  remember  me,  Willie, 

On  buod  wliers'er  ye  ba— 
And  oh  i  think  on  the  leal,  leal  heart, 

That  ne'er  luvit  ane  but  thee ! 
And  <rikl  think  on  the  oanld,  oauld  mools. 

That  file  my  ydlow  hair- 
That  Uss  the  oheek,  and  kiss  the  chin, 

Yensrersallkisinai*! 


[Dirge  of  a  ^l^Wn^  ®Utt 


[Set  ton 


ohyB*A.8mlth.] 


Boir  of  the  mighty  and  the  ftee. 

Loved  leader  or  the  lUthfta  brave. 
Was  it  for  high-rank'd  (AiirfUke  thea 

To  fin  anameless  grave? 
Oh,  hadst  thou  slombar'd  with  the  slain. 

Had  ^oiys  death-bsd  been  thy  lot. 
Even  thoogfa  on  red  OaUodsa's  plain. 

Wo  than  had  moom'd  thee  not. 

But  darUy  dosed  thy  mora  of  flmte. 

That  mom  whooe  sonbsams  rose  so  fldr  t 
Berenge  alone  may  breaths  thy  nane. 

The  wateh>word  of  deqpair. 
Yet,  oh,  if  gallant  spirit's  power 

Has  e'er  ennobled  death  like  thtaM, 
Than  gloiy  mark'd  thy  parting  hoar. 

Last  of  a  mighty  line. 

O'er  thy  own  bowsn  the  sonshlne  fklls. 
But  cannot  dieer  thsfar  lonely  gloom } 

Those  bsana  that  gild  thy  natlTe  walls 
Are  sleeping  on  thy  tomb. 


Spring  on  the  moonti^ns  lan^  the  while. 
Thy  green  woods  ware  in  vernal  air; 

But  the  loved  seenes  may  vainly  smila— 
^ot  e'en  thy  dost  is  there. 

On  thy  blue  hills  no  bugle  sound 

Is  mixing  with  the  torrent's  roar; 
Unmark'd  the  red  deer  q>ort  around— 

Thou  lead'st  the  chase  no  more. 
Thy  gates  are  cloeed,  thy  halls  are  still— 

Those  halls  where  swell'd  the  eotal  strain ; 
They  hear  the  wild  winds  mormoring  duriU, 

And  aU  to  hnsh'd  again. 

Thy  bard  his  pealing  harp  has  broke— 

His  fire,  htojoy  of  song,  is  past! 
One  lay  tomoura  thy  flite  he  woke. 

His  saddest,  and  hto  last. 
Ko  other  theme  to  hlra  to  dear 

Than  lotty  deeds  of  thine : 
Hnsh'd  be  the  strain  thoa  oanst  not  hear. 

Last  of  a  mighty  line. 


Vallum- a-®  lem.  \ 

[Jamks  Hooo.— Air,  **  Malcolm  of  the  Glen."J 

Was  ever  old  warrior  of  SBfhring  so  weaiy  ? 

Was  ever  the  vrUd  beast  so  bayed  in  hto  den  ? 
The  Southron  blood  hounds  lie  in  kennds  so  near 
me. 

That  death  woold  be  fkeedom  to  Oallum-a-Olen. 

Hy  chief th^  have  slain,  and  of  stay  have  bereft  me. 

My  sons  ars  all  slain  and  my  daughters  have  left 

me;  [ten, 

Ko  ddld  to  protect  me,  when  once  there  was 

And  woe  to  the  grqr  hain  of  Oallnm-a-Qkn. 

The  hmnes  of  my  Unified  are  Uasing  to  heaven, 

The  bright  sun  of  morning  has  blushed  at  the 
vitfw; 
The  moon  has  stood  still  on  the  verge  of  theevbn,  , 

To  wipe  fltnn  her  pale  cheek  the  tint  of  the  dew: 
For  the  dew  it  lies  red  on  the  vales  of  Lodiaber; 

It  sprinkles  the  cot  and  it  flows  from  the  pen. 
The  pride  of  my  country  to  fiOlen  ftw  ever! 

Death,  hast  thou  no  shaft  for  old  Callum-a-Glen  ? 

The  sun  In  hto  glory  has  looked  on  our  sorrow. 

The  Stan  have  wept  blood  over  hamlet  and  lea. 
Oh,  to  there  no  day-spring  forSootland?  no  morrow 
;    Of  bright  renovation  for  souto  of  the  fine  ? 
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^  Tea:  one  above  an  ItMbebeld  oar  derotloii;         ^ 
Our  Tsloor  and  lUth  axe  not  hid  from  hk  ken ; 

f  The  day  is  abiding  of  stem  letiibation 

On  all  the  prood  fbea  of  old  Oallnm-A-Glen. 


%9bn  ^oh. 


Hs'a  a  tenlUe  man,  ichn  Tod,  J<dm  Tod, 
He's  a  terrible  man,  John  Tod; 
)  Heeooldiinthehoiise,heioold«atthedoor, 
He  KOlds  in  the  rtaej  hie  road,  John  Tod, 
He  Kolde  in  the  very  liie  road. 

;  The  weana  a'flsar  John  Tod,  John  Tod, 

Tlie  weana  a'  flsar  John  Tod; 
\  When  he's  paaalng  bj,  the  mothera  will  erj, 

Here'a  an  ill  wean,  John  Tod,  John  Tod, 

Here'a  an  ill  wean,  John  Tod. 

^  The  eallanta  a'  flsar  John  Tod,  John  Tod, 
The  callanta  a' flsar  John  Tod ; 

)  If  they  ateal  buta  neep,  the  laddie  hell  whip. 
And  it'a  unco  wed  done  o*  John  Tod,  John  Tod, 
And  it'a  nnoo  weel  done  o'  John  Tod. 

)  And  aaw  jre  nae  little  John  Tod,  John  Tod  ? 

O  aaw  7e  nae  Uttle  John  Tod  ? 
^  Hia  ahoon  they  were  rein,  and  hia  feet  they  were 

Bat  Btoat  doea  he  gang  on  the  load,  John  Tod,* 
But  Btoat  does  he  gang  on  the  road. 

I  How  ia  he  flendin',  John  Tod,  John  Tod  ? 

How  ia  he  fendhi',  John  Tod  ? 
)  He  ia  aooorin'  the  land  wi'  a  rang  in  hia  hand, 

And  the  French  wadna  frighten  John  Tod, 
John  Tod, 

And  the  French  wadna  fld^ten  iahn  Tod. 

4  Ye'reaon-bamtandbatter'd,JohnTod,JohnTod, 
Ye're  taatit  and  tatter^,  John  Tod; 

'  Wi'  yoor  aold  atrippitcowl  ye  look  maiat  like  a  fUle ; 
But  there'a  noose  in  the  linin',  John  Tod,  John 

Tod, 
But  there'a  nouae  in  the  linin',  John  Tod. 

^  He's  wed  respeddt,  John  Tod,  John  Tod, 
He'a  wed  respeddt,  John  Tod ; 

^  Though  a  terrible  man,  we'd  a'  gang  wrang, 
If  he  dumUt  leate  oa,  John  Tod,  John  Tod, 
If  he  should  leaTeoa,  John  Tod.  ^ 


3)o5n  iWaut* 


TK'u.a'  haft  heard  tdl  o'  John  Mant,  John  Kant, 
Ye-n  a*  ha>  heard  teU  o'  John  Maut; 

He'a  been  aae  to  blame,  that  he's  got  a  bad  name. 
But,  fldth!  he's  tax  waur  than  he's  cat;,  John 


His  doublet  Is  rag^  John  Mant,  John  Mant, 

His  doublet  is  raggit,  John  Mant, 
His  hat's  down  in  the  crown,  he  has  awfii'  like 


And  his  atocktaogs  axe  waefblly  gan*t,  John  Mant. 
Yen  a'  ha'e,  &o. 

He  swears  likea  trooper,  John  Mant,  J<dm  Maut, 
He  aweara  like  a  troc^er,  Jdm  Maut; 

He  ne'er  Btids  at  a  lee,  and  hell  fedit  wi*  a  flee, 
Tho' nane  but  hhnad's  in  the  fkat,  John  Maut.  ' 
Yell  a'  ha'e,  Ac 

He's  whOea  fai  the  ddea,  John  Mant,  John  Maut, 
He'a  whiles  in  the  aUea,  John  Maut ; 

But  down  in  the  mud,  he  plays  dash  wi'  a  thud. 

And  his  daes  ye  might  dean  wi'  a  daut,  John 

Ye'Ua'ha'e,&o.  [Maut. 

The  weana  they  get  flm  wi' Jdm  Moot,  John  Maut, 
The  weana  they  get  flm  wi'  John  Mant, 

They  hoot  and  they  eiy  aa  they  aee  him  gang  by. 
But  whilea  though  he  lenda  them  a  dant,  John 
Ye'Ua'ha'e,&c  [Mant. 

The  laaaea  a'  lo'e  John  Maut,  John  Maut, 

The  baaea  a'  lo>  John  Maut; 
They  swear  it's  no  true,  but  they  get  thnnadsfou. 

And  then  they  sairiy  misoat,  John  Mant. 
Ye'U  a'  ha'e,  &c. 

The  wives  are  fbnd  o'  John  Manii,  John  Mant, 

The  wives  are  a'  fond  o*  John  Mant; 
Tbey  say  he  is  gran',  they  ne'er  mind  their  gukl> 

But  they  ooax,  and  they  coddle,  and  dant,  John 
Yell  a'  ha'e,  &c  [Mant. 

Sae  I  redd  ye  tak'  tent  o'  John  Mant,  John  Mant, 

I  redd  ye  tak*  tent  o' John  Mant; 
He's  no  wed  to  ha'e  for  a  friend  or  a  Am, 

8ae  I  redd  ya  keep  oat  o' hia  daut,  John  Mant 

Ye'U  a' ha'e,  lie. 


BCOTTISH  SONGS. 


A 


SH^en  tj^c  It^c  come  ]bame« 

[Thu  qMted  song  by  the  Ettbick  Shbphbks 
first  appeared  in  his  novel  entitled  "The  Three 
Perils  of  Man,"  1821, 3  vols.  It  is  sang  to  the  old 
tone  of'The  Blathrle  o't."] 

Comb  all  ye  Jolly  shepherds 

That  whistle  thioogh  the  glen, 
III  tell  ye  ofa  secret 

That  coartiers  dinna  ken. 
What  is  the  greatest  bliss 

That  the  tongue  o'  man  can  name  'f 
Tis  to  woo  a  bonnte  husie 
When  the  kye  come  hame. 
When  the  kye  come  hame. 

When  the  kye  come  hame, 
•Tween  the  gloamin  and  the  mirk. 
When  the  kye  come  hame. 

Tie  not  beneath  the  burgonet. 

Nor  yet  beneath  the  ciown, 
Tis  not  on  conch  of  Telvet, 

Nor  yet  on  bed  of  down : 
'Tis  beneath  the  tpreading  birch, 

In  the  den  without  a  name, 
Wl*  a  bonnie,  bonnie  lasrie. 

When  the  kye  oome  hame. 

There  the  blac&Urd  bigs  his  nest 

For  the  mate  he  loves  to  see. 
And  ap  npon  the  tapmost  bough. 

Oh,  a  happy  bird  is  he ! 
Then  he  poors  his  melting  ditty. 

And  love  tis  a'  the  theme. 
And  hell  woo  his  bonnie  lassie 

When  the  kye  oome  hame. 

When  the  blnart  bears  a  pearl. 

And  the  daisy  turns  a  pea. 
And  the  bonnie  lucken  gowan 

Has  ikuldit  up  his  e'e. 
Then  the  laverock  frae  the  blue  lift 

Draps  down,  and  thinks  nae  shame 
To  woo  his  bonnie  lassie 

When  the  kye  come  hame. 

Then  the  eye  shines  sae  bright. 

The  ham  soul  to  beguile. 
There's  love  in  eveiy  whisper. 

And  joy  in  eveiy  milei 


O,  who  vroold  diooee  a  crown, 
Wi'  its  perils  and  its  ftone. 

And  miss  a  bonnie  lassie 
When  the  kye  oome  haaw  ? 

See  yonder  pawky  diepherd 

That  lingers  on  the  hill— 
His  yowes  are  in  the  Iknld, 

And  his  liwnbe  are  lying  still ; 
Yet  he  downa  gang  to  rest. 

For  his  heart  is  in  a  flame 
To  meet  his  bonnie  lassie 

When  the  kye  come  hame. 

Awa'  wi'  fiime  and  fbrtune— 

What  comfort  can  they  gi'e  ?— 
And  a'  the  arts  that  prqr 

On  man's  lifb  and  libertle ! 
Gi'e  me  the  highest  joy 

That  the  heart  o'  man  can  fttune, 
Hy  bonnie,  bonnie  lassie. 

When  the  kye  oome  hame. 


%\z  Mf  a&en$(  ioi*  me. 

[Jambs  Hooo.— Air,  "Driving  the  Steer."] 

I'M.  sing  of  yon  glen  o'  red  heather. 

An'  a  dear  thing  that  ca's  it  her  hame, 
Wha's  a'  made  C  love  life  together, 

Frae  the  tie  o'  the  shoe  to  the  kembe. 
Love  beclcons  in  ev'ry  sweet  motion. 

Commanding  due  homage  to  gi'e ; 
But  the  shrine  of  my  dearest  devotion 

Is  the  bend  o*  her  bonnie  e'e  bree. 

I  fleeoh'd  and  I  pray'd  the  dear  lassie 

To  gang  to  the  brakens  wi'  me. 
But  though  ndther  lordly  nor  saucy. 

Her  answer  was,  "Lalth  will  1  be. 
Ah !  is  it  nae  cruel  to  press  me 

To  that  which  wad  breed  my  heart  vnie^ 
An'  try  to  entice  a  poor  lassie 

The  gate  she's  o'er  ready  to  gae. 

"  I  neither  ha'e  fittfaer  nor  mlther, 
Gtood  counsel  or  caution  to  gi'e. 

And  prudence  has  whisper'd  me  ne\-er 
To  gang  to  the  biakeni  wi'  thee. 


yi^ 
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I  neither  ha'e  toefaer  not  nudling« 
I  ha'e  but  ae  boaat— I  am  free; 

Bat  a'  wad  be  tkit,  withoat  fe'ling, 
Amang  the  green  teakena  wi'  thee." 

"  Dear  lanie,  how  can  ye  upbraid  me, 

And  by  your  ain  love  to  beguile. 
For  ye  are  the  richest  young  lady 

That  ever  gaed  o'er  the  Urlc-etUe  ? 
Your  smile  that  is  bUther  than  ony. 

The  bend  o*  your  sunny  e^e-ime, 
And  the  love>blinks  aneath  it  sae  bonnie 

Are  Ave  hunder  thousand  to  me." 

There's  Joy  in  the  Uythe  blooming  ftature. 

When  love  lurks  in  every  young  line; 
There's  Joy  in  the  beauties  of  nature, 

There's  Joy  in  the  dance  and  the  wine ; 
But  there's  a  delight  will  ne'er  perish 

'Mong  pleasures  so  fleeting  and  vain. 
And  that  is  to  love  and  to  dierish 

The  fond  little  heart  that's  our  ain. 


®^c  jpIoiDct  0^  Punblanc. 


[This  once  universally  popular  song,  written 
^  by  Tamh AHtu.,  and  set  to  music  by  B.  A.  Smith, 
J  was  flnt  introduced  to  the  public  in  the  year  1808. 
"  The  third  stanza,"  says  Smith,  "  was  not  vrrit- 
ten  till  several  months  after  the  others  were 
*  finished.  The  poet,"  he  adds,  "  had  no  particu- 
\lar  iUr  one  in  his  eye  at  the  time,  and  Jessie  vraa 
/quite  an  imaginary  personage."  The  truth  is, 
VTannahill  mote  the  words  to  supplant  the  old 
} coarse  song,  called  "Bob  o*  Dunblane"— henee 
)  the  titie.  He  never  was  in  DunUaoe,  but  from 
^  his  fbvourite  Braes  o'  GlenifllBr  had  often  doubt- 
/len  seen  the  sun  go  down  o'er  the  lofty  Ben 
'  Lomond.]  « 

^  Thb  son  has  gane  down  o^  the  lofty  Ben  Lomond, 

And  left  the  red  clouds  to  preside  o'er  the  scene, 
'  While  lonely  I  stray,  in  the  calm  simmer  gloamin'. 

To  muse  on  sweet  Jessie,  the  flower  o'  Dunblane. 
f  How  sweet  is  the  brier,  wi'  its  saft  fbuldin'  blossom! 

And  sweet  is  the  birk,  wl'  its  mantle  o'  green ; 
'  Tet  sweeter  and  Ihirer,  and  dear  to  this  bosom. 

Is  lovely  young  Jesde,  the  flower  o*  Dunblane.  , 


^  She's  modest  ns  onie,  and  blythe  as  she's  bonnie  t 

For  guileless  simplicity  marks  her  ita  ain ; 
And  Ihr  be  the  villafai,  divested  o'  feeling, 

Wha'd  blight  in  its  blo<nn  the  sweet  flower  </ 
DunUane. 
Sing  on,thou  sweet  mavis,  thy  hymn  to  the  e'ening, 

Thou'rt  dear  to  the  echoes  of  Galderwood  glen; 
Sae  dear  to  this  bosom,  sae  artless  and  winning. 

Is  charming  young  Jessie,  the  flower  o'  Dun> 
blane. 

How  lost  were  my  days  till  I  met  wi*  my  Jeaie  i 

The  sporta  o*  the  city  seemed  fbolish  and  vain ; 
I  ne'er  saw  a  nymph  I  could  ca'  my  dear  laasie. 

Till  charmed  wi'  sweet  Jeaie,  the  flower  o'  Dun- 
blane. 
Though  mine  were  the  station  o'  loftiest  grandeur. 

Amidst  its  profusion  I'd  languish  in  pain. 
And  reckon  as  naething  the  height  o'  its  splendour. 

If  wanting  sweet  Jessie,  the  flower  o'  Dunblane. 


[This  beauUAil  song  was  written  by  TAmcAaiti. 
to  the  old  air  of  "Bonnie  Dundee."  Mr.  Boss  of 
Aberdeen  also  composed  a  tune  for  it.  Gleniflbr 
braes  lie  at  a  short  distance  south'west  of  Flaisley.] 

Kkbm  blaws  the  wind  o'er  the  braes  o*  Glenifll^, 

The  auld  castie  turrets  are  cover*d  wi'  snaw^ 
How  changed  fhte  the  time  when  I  met  wi'  my 
lover, 
Amangthe  broom  bushes  by  Stanley  green  shaw. 
The  wild  flowers  o*  shnmer  were  spread  a'  sae 
bonnie. 
The  mavis  sang  sweet  frae  the  green  birken  tree ; 
But  &r  to  the  camp  they  ha'e  march'd  my  dear 
Johnnie, 
And  now  it  is  winter  wi'  nature  and  me. 

Then  ilk  thing  around  us  was  blytbesome  and 

cheerie. 

Then  ilk  thing  around  us  was  bonnie  and  braw ; 

Now  naething  is  heard  but  the  wind  whistling 

drearie,  [snaw. 

And  naething  is  seen  but  tiie  wtde-spieading 

The  trees  are  a'  bare,  and  the  UAls  mute  and  dowle. 

They  shake  the  cauld  drift  ttwb  their  wings  as 

they  flee ;  [Johnnie } 

And  chirp  out  their  plaints,  seeming  wae  fbr  my 

.    Tis  winter  vrl'  them  and  *tis  whiter  wi'  me. 


Too  CMiId  ueetgr  (doud  tkia  aluig  the  bleak  moun- 
tain. 
And  diakM  the  dark  fin  on  the  «t^  rocky  brae. 
While  down  the  deep  glea  bfawls  the  naw-looded 


That  monnor'd  aae  aweet  to  my  laddie  and  me. 
It's  no  It*  load  roar  on  the  wintiy  winds  swellin', 

Itis  no  the  canld  blast  brings  the  tear  to  my  e'e , 
For,  O !  gin  I  saw  but  my  bonnle  Scots  oallan. 

The  dMxk  days  o*  winter  were  dmmer  to  me. 


fii&toc]^  of  Honuil  Miu. 

[Tu  "Pibroch  of  Donald  the  Bladt"  isaT«ry 
aodeat  pU»o^  brtonging  to  Claa  Maodonald, 
and  suppoaed  to  xefcr  to  the  expedition  of  Donaki 
Ballodi,  who,  in  14S1,  humched  flrom  the  isies 
with  a  eooiiderable  linos,  inraded  Lochaber,  and 
at  Inveriochy  deflsated  and  put  to  flight  the  Earls 
9f  Mar  and  Caithness,  thoo^  at  the  head  of  an 
army  saperlor  to  his  own.  The  song  here  glren 
was  written  by  But  Waltbb  Soott  fbr  Campbell's 
Albyn's  Anthology,  1816w  It  may  abo  be  seen  set 
to  music  in  Thomson's  collection,  1830.] 

PiBEooH  of  Ponnil  Phu, 

PtbrochofDonnil, 
Wake  thy  wild  Toioe  anew. 

Summon  Clan  Conuil. 
Come  away,  oome  away. 

Hark  to  the  summons; 
Come  in  your  war  array, 

Gentke  and  oommons! 

CcMue  from  deep  glen,  and 
From  mountain  so  rooky. 


Axe  at  Inverloohy. 
Oome  every  hUl'plaid,  and 

True  heart  that  wears  one ; 
Come  every  steel  blade,  and 

Strong  hand  that  bears  one ! 

Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer. 

Leave  nets  and  barges; 
Come  with  your  fleeting  gear. 


Leave  untended  the  herd. 
The  floek  without  shelter; 

Leave  the  oorpee  uninterr'd. 
The  bride  at  the  altar. 


iP^acgtcgoic'0  Satfjcring. 

[Trxsb  verses  were  written  by  Sm  Walts*  ( 
Scott  for  Albyn's  Anthology  in  1816.  They  are  I 
adapted  to  a  very  wild,  yet  lively  gathering-tone.  ^ 
used  by  the  Maogregors.  The  severe  treatment  of  ( 
<  tois  dan,  their  outlawry,  and  the  very  proscrlp* 
tion  of  their  name,  are  aUuded  to  here.] 

Tna  moon's  on  the  lake,  and  the  mist's  on  the  brae, 
And  the  elan  has  a  name  that  is  nameleas  by  day—  | 
Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Grigalach! 

Our  signal  for  fight,  which  from  monarohs  we  drew, 
Must  be  heard  but  by  night,  in  our  vengeftd  hal- 
loo- 
Then  halloo,  halloo,  halloo,  Grigalaoh  I 

Glenorchy^  proud  mountains,  Calchuim  and  her  ' 


Glenstrae,  and  Glenlyon,  no  longer  are  o 
We're  landless,  landless,  Undless,  Grigalach  I 

But.  doomed  and  devoted  by  vassal  and  lord, 
Ma<^siqp>r  has  still  both  his  heart  and  his  sword—  i 
Then  courage,  oonrage,  oourage,  Grigalach! 

If  they  rob  us  of  name,  and  pursue  us  with  beagles, 

Give  their  ro(tf  to  the  flames,  and  thsir  flesh  to  th< 

eagles—  [lacb 

.    Then  vemetkoa^  vengeance,  vengeance,  Grign- 
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While  therCi  iMTei  on  the  IbrMt,  or  foam  on  the  ^ 

river, 
Macgi«gor,  despite  them,  ■hall  flourish  for  erer ! 
Then  gathw,  gather,  gather,  Oriitalaehl 


Donald  Cait^« 

[WKrrrsK  by  Sm  Waltbx  Scott  for  Albjrn's 
Anthologjr,  ToL  IL 1818,  and  set  to  mosio  in  Mr. 
I  Thranson's  collection,  1833.] 

DoM  ALD  Oazbo's  come  agidn ! 
Donald  Oaird's  come  again! 
Tell  the  news  in  bmgh  and  glen, 
Donald  Oaird's  oome  again! 

Donald  Galid  can  lilt  and  sing. 
Blithely  dance  the  HtgMft"«<  fling ; 
Dzlnk  till  the  gndeman  be  blind, 
Fleech  till  the  gadewifo  be  kind  i 
Hoop  a  leglan,  doat  a  pan. 
Or  crack  a  pow  wi'  ony  man: 
Tell  the  news  in  bmgh  and  ^en, 
Donald  Oaird's  come  again. 

Donald  Oaird  can  wire  a  mankin. 
Kens  the  wilee  o*  don-deer  staoUn; 
Leisters  kipper,  makes  a  shift 
To  shoot  a  mohr-fowl  i'  the  drift: 
Water-balllA,  rangers,  keepers. 
He  can  wank  when  th^  are  sleepers; 
Hot  for  boontith,  or  reward, 
Daor  thqr  mell  wi*  Donald  Oaird. 

Donald  Oaird  can  drink  a  gm, 
Itut  as  hostIer>wib  can  flll; 
Hka  ane  that  sdls  gode  liqnor. 
Kens  how  Donald  bends  a  Ucker : 
When  he's  foa  he's  stout  and  saocy. 
Keeps  the  caatle  o'  the  caoeex; 
Highland  chief  and  Lawland  hdrd 
Maun  gi'e  way  to  Donald  Oaird. 

Steek  the  awmiie,  lock  the  kist, 
Else  some  gear  will  sane  be  mist; 
Donald  Oaird  finds  mrra  things 
Where  Allan  Gregor  flmd  the  tings: 
Donts  o'  kebbuck,  taits  o'  woo. 
Whiles  a  hen  and  whiles  a  sooi 
Webs  or  dads  fhw  hedge  or  yard- 
Wan  the  wuddle,  Donakl  Onird! 


On  Dcmald  Oaird  the  doom  was  stem, 
Craig  to  tether,  legs  to  aim : 
But  Donald  Oaird,  wi'  madde  stody, 
Gaoght  the  gift  to  cheat  the  wnddie. 
Rings  o*  aim,  and  bolts  o*  steel, 
FaU  like  kse  tea  hand  and  heel ! 
Watdi  the  sheep  in  fluild  and  ^en, 
Donald  Oaird's  come  again. 


Sato  S^  WW  TOg  3Pcg2s» 

[This  song,  though  old,  was  not  inserted  in  ( 
any  regalar  ccdlection  of  Scottidi  songs  till  that  • 
ofDaTidHerdinl78B.  "  There  is  another  set  of  ^ 
the  words,"  says  Bams,  "modi  older  still,  and  i 
which  I  take  to  be  the  ori^nal  <me,  as  foUows— a  | 
song  fhrnHiar  from  the  cradle  to  ereiy  Scottish  ear : 

Saw  ye  my  Maggie, 
Saw  ye  my  Maggie, 
Saw  ye  my  Maggie, 
Unldnowerthelea? 

High-kiltitwasshe, 
Hij^-kilttt  was  she, 
High-kUtitwassbe, 
Her  coat  abo(A  her  knee. 

What  mark  has  your  Maggie, 
What  mark  has  year  Maggie, 
What  mark  has  your  Maggie, 
That  ane  may  ken  her  tef  (by). 

Though  it  by  no  meau  follows  that  the  silUest  | 
verses  to  an  air  must,  for  that  reason,  be  the  ori-  ) 
ginal  song,  yet  I  take  this  ballad,  of  whkdi  I  have  ] 
quoted  part,  to  be  the  old  verses.  The  two  songs  * 
in  Bamsay,  one  of  them  evidently  his  own,  are  4 
never  to  be  met  vritii  in  the  Are -side  drde  of  our  ^ 
peasantry;  while  that  which  I  take  to  be  the  old  , 
song  is  in  every  shepherd's  month."] 

Saw  ye  nae  my  Peggy, 
Saw  ye  nae  my  Peggy, 
Saw  ye  nae  my  Peggy, 

Ooming  ower  the  lea  ? 
Sore  a  finer  creature 
ne'er  vras  formed  by  N%ture, 
So  comidete  eadi  feature. 

So  divine  is  the  1 
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O!  how  Peggy  ebanns  me ; 
Breiy  look  itiU  wannt  ine ; 
Erery  thought  alanat  me; 

Lett  the  k}'»  nae  me. 
Peggy  doth  dieeorer 
Nought  but  channa  all  orer 
Hatore  Uds  me  lore  her; 

niat^alawtome. 

Who  would  leaTe  a  lover. 
To  become  a  rover? 
Ho,  111  ne'er  give  over, 

mi  I  happy  be. 
For  sinoe  lore  hu^xes  me. 
Am  her  beanty  flree  me. 


Nought  oan  pleaae  but  the. 

When  I  hope  to  gain  her. 
Pate  seems  to  detain  her; 
Could  I  but  obtain  her, 

Hm>py  would  Ibel 
111  He  down  before  her. 
Bless,  si^  and  adore  her. 
With  fidnt  looks  implore  her. 

Till  she  pity  me. 


^it  seat  iisit*si  alDa\ 

[WftiTTxii  by  Mk.  DuHMr,  late  ooUector  at 
I  the  custom-house,  Port-Glasgow.] 


I  Bass's  to  the  year  that's  Awa' I 
'     We  win  drink  it  in  strong  and  in  sma' : 
I  And  hneu  to  Uk  bonnie  young  lassie  we  lo'M, 
WhUe  swift  flew  the  year  that's  awa'. 
And  here's  to  ilk,  &c. 

'  Here's  to  the  sodger  who  bled, 
'     AndthesaQorwhobiaTdtydidfh'; 
^  Their  flune  is  alive,  though  their  qpirits  are  fled 
On  the  wings  of  the  year  that's  awa*. 
Their  fluna  is  alive,  &c 

.  Here's  to  the  friends  we  ean  trust, 
I    When  the  storms  or  adversity  blaw; 
^  Haytheyliveinoarsong,andbenearestoarbearts, 
Nor  d^art  like  the  year  thaf  s  awa'. 

May  they  llTe,&e.  ^ 


^ttt*si  a  j^caltjft* 


[This  is  an  extension  by  Bosiis  of  a  JaooUte 
flragment  beginning,**  Here's  a  health  to  ane  that's  ^ 
awa'."    It  was  found  among  the  poet's  paper* 
after  his  death,  and  first  published  in  its  complete  \ 
form  in  the  Soots  MagaxinAfor  January,  1818.] 

Hkkb's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa'. 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa' ; 
And  wha  winna  wish  guid  luck  to  our  cause. 

May  never  guid  ludt  be  their  flt'l 
It's  guid  to  be  meny  and  wise. 

It's  guid  to  be  honest  and  true. 
It's  guid  to  support  Caledonia's  cause. 

And  bide  by  the  buff  and  the  blue,  t 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa'. 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa' t 
Here'sa  health  to  Charlie,t  the  chief  o'  the  clan. 

Although  that  his  band  be  but  sma'. 
May  Ubertgr  meet  with  suocsM  1 

May  prudence  proteet  her  fhw  evill 
May  tyrants  and  tyranny  tine  in  the  mist. 

And  wander  their  vray  to  the  devil  1 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa'. 
Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa'; 

Here's  a  health  to  Tammie,  |  the  Norland  laddie,  • 
That  lives  at  the  hig  o*  the  Uw ! 

Here's  freedom  to  him  that  wad  read. 
Here's  flnedom  to  him  that  wad  write! 

There's  nane  ever  foar'd  that  the  truth  should  be  | 


But  they  wham  the  truth  wad  Indite. 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa'. 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa' ; 
Here's  chieftain  M'Leod,S  a  chieftain  worth  gowd. 

Though  bred  amang  mountains  o*  snaw  1 
Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa'. 

Here's  a  healtii  to  them  that's  awa' ; 
And  wha  wlnna  wish  guid  luck  to  our  cause. 

May  never  guid  luck  be  their  fli' ! 


t  The  colour  of  the  Whigs.    The  stnped  waist* 
coat,  which  figures  so  inominently  in  the  postiaits  ^ 
of  Bums,  was  buff  and  blue. 

f  The  Bight  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox. 


I  Locd 

I  M'Leod,  chief  of  that  dan. 
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[Thu  noble  herole  ode,  whitdi  hM  beea  adopt* 
ed  by  anhreml  oonsent  as  the  natioBal  patriotio 
■ong  of  Sootland,  and  which,  like  atoUananle  paes- 
'  word,  eprlngi  to  reeeHectlon  in  cveij  great  oanae 
lere  flreed<»n  or  liberty  ia  at  stake,  wae  written 
by  B0RH8  in  1793,  to  the  tone  ai  "Hey,  tattle 
^  taitie,"  and  tent  to  George  Thomson  fbrinwrtion 
'  in  his  oollection.  Mr.  ThomsoQ  ob)ected  to  "Hey 
t  tottie  taitie,"  as  being  an  air  nnworthy  of  such 
I  spirited  words,  and  set  the  eong  to  the  tane  of 
"Lewie  Gordon,"  lengthening  ^e  last  line  of 
sach  verse  fbr  that  pnrpoee.  BeafteninardB,how* 
,  ever,  changed  his  mind,  and  gave  the  words  and 
■  the  air  as  Bums  OTiginally  intended,  aeknowledg* 
ing  that  having  examined  "  Hey,  tattle  taitie" 
with  more  partieidar  attention,  he  thought  It 
,  mach  better  adapted  for  girlng  energy  to  the 
poetry  than  "  Lewie  Gordon."     The  tane  of 
''Hey,  tattle  taitie"  ia  one  of  nnqoestionable 
antiquity.    Bams  says  that  he  met  with  a  tradi- 
tion In  many  parts  of  Scotland,  that  It  was 
Bobert  Braoe's  mardi  at  the  battle  of  Bonnock- 
bom.    This  tradition  ia  disputed  by  Bitson,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Beoteh  had  no  musical  In- 
struments in  these  days  beyond  "  little  horns"— a 
notion  entirely  subrerted  ^  the  numereos  embd- 
liahments  of  musieal  Instruments  on  onr  most 
andent  arehiteetnre,  and  by  the  express  assertion 
of  olden  writers  so  Ihr  back  as  the  ISth  century, 
who  assign  to  tite  Scotch  and  Irish  a  high  state 
of  perfection  in  the  musical  art.    "  Hey,  tuttie 
taitie"  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same 
tune  as  "  Hey  now  the  day  dawis,"  mentioned  by 
Dunbar  and  other  Scottish  poets  of  the  sixteentii 
century,  and  for  whldi  Alexander  Montgomery 
wrote  words,  beginning^ 

"  Hey  now  the  day  dawls. 
The  JoUie  ook  orauis. 
Now  ahroads  the  shauis 

Throw  natare  anone ; 
The  thissel-cok  cryis 
On  lovers  wha  lyis. 
Now  BkoiUis  the  Ay^M, 

The  night  is  near  gone." 

In  a  MS.  Lute  Book,  however,  of  Gordon  of  Stra- 
loch,  16S7,  the  air  of  "  The  day  dawis"  ia  given, 
and  It  difRns  greatiy  from  the  tone  In  question, 
as  it  is  now  generally  received.  We  know  of  no 
extension  of  the  words  **  Hey,  tattle  taitie,"  be- 


yond the  following,  whieh  we  never  caw  In  print,  ( 
bdt  which  we  have  heard  a  wortiiy  old  man  sing,  / 
It  was  all  he  had  of  the  song  :— 

"Hey,  tuttie  taitie  I 

Hey,  drocken  Patiel 

The  grans  o'  the  ala  hand 
Are  no  for  me  "' 
Mr.  Syme,  one  of  the  poet's  best  (Hendi  at  Dum- 
fries, tells  a  romantie  story  of  "Brace's  Addresr*  i 
having  been  composed  by  Bums  during  a  storai  of 
"thunder,  lightning,  and  of  rain,"  among  the  ' 
vrildsof  Glen  Ken  in  GaBoway,  in  ^nly,  1798;  ^ 
but  this  does  not  tally  with  Bums'!  own  account  ( 
of  its  composition  in  his  letter  to  Thomson,  dated  / 
September  of  tite  same  year.    "There  isatradi- 
tion,"hesayB,  "whldi  I  have  met  with  in  many  j 
places  of  Scotland,  that  the  air  of '  Hey,  tottJe  ' 
taitie"  was  Bobert  Bmeeli  march  at  the  battie  of  / 
Bannockbum.    This  thought.  In  if^jfetfera^Arx  ' 
eventng  walkt  wanned  me  to  a  pitdi  of  enthu-  , 
siasm  on  the  theme  of  liberty  and  independence, 
which  I  threw  into  a  kind  of  Scottish  ode,  that  ono  f 
might  suppose  to  be  the  royal  Scot's  addresi  to  / 
his  heroic  followers  on  tiiat  eventftil  morning.    I  ^^^ 
showed  the  air  to  Urban!,  yibo  vras  highly  pleased  (^A) 

with  It"]  Yyj 

Scots,  whs  ha'e  vrl*  TTallaoe  bled .' 

Soots,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led  I 

Welcome  to  your  gory  bed, 
Ortovictorlel 

Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour: 

See  the  front  of  battie  lour: 

See  approach  proud  Edward's  power- 
Chains  and  slaverlel 

Wha  win  be  a  traitor  knave  ? 
Wha  wQl  fill  a  coward's  grave? 
Wha  aae  base  as  be  a  slave  ? 

Let  him  torn  and  flee ! 
Wha,  for  Scotland's  Ung  and  law. 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw. 
Freeman  stand,  or  tkeeman  fh'. 

Let  him  follow  me  I 

By  oppression's  woes  and  pains. 

By  your  sons  in  servile  chidna. 

We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins. 
But  they  shall  be  free. 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  I 

T]^ant8  fldl  In  every  foe  I 
I  Liberty's  In  every  blow  I 
}  Let  OS  do  or  die! 
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;'^  0*tv  Jill  an^  Ijak  roamin% 

\,  0*aft  hill  and  dale  raaminS  at  day  dawn  or  gloaznin'. 

At  kirii,  or  at  market,  or  daaoe  on  the  green, 
'  f  Now  Boaa'e  beauty  praitin',  now  wd  and  silent  gailn', 

^0.  Now  aighin'  and  rowin',  young  Donald  waa  seen. 

Witii  frowns  she  met  his  glxmoes,  with  sneers  hlB  fond  advancet, 
V  She  langh'd  when  he  spak' with  the  tear  in  false'e, 

-  ^  And  sprung  away  flauntin',  some  idle  chorus  channtin', 

%  Whene'er  he  sigh'd  "  Bosa !  thou'rt  dear,  dear  to  me.** 

?  The  youth  tir'd  with  donbtin',  and  teaz'd  by  her  floutin', 

J  ^  Grew  proud,  and  resented  her  scorning  ere  long, 

No  more  fond  tows  breathing— for  others  wild  flowers  wreathing, 
) ' '  He  marit'd  not  her  beauty,  nor  thrill'd  at  her  song. 

<;  Though  her  neck  was  the  whitest,  her  blue  qres  the  bri^test, 

^  He  Taunted  of  maiden's  more  lorely  than  she; 

,f  J  Whose  eyes  tender  languish  would  charm  all  his  anguish. 

And  sigh'd  no  more  "  Bosa,  thou'rt  dear,  dear  to  me." 

>^  Proud  hearts  wiU  be  changing,  soon  Bosa  was  ranging, 
y  Pale,  waesome,  and  weeping,  and  ghaist-llko  alane, 

y  Through  scenes  that  once  delighted,  though  now  lone  and  blighted, 

Unblest  by  the  tows  she  might  ne'er  hear  again. 

^  But,  ah  I  loTC  's  not  thrown  off,  as  «pring>flowers  art  Uown  off, 
J^  Her  truant  was  waitin'  bedde  the  hawthorn  tree ; 

'^  He  threw  his  arms  around  her,  and  oh  I  so  kind  he  found  her, 
T^  They  mnrmur'd  together,  "  Thou'rt  dear,  dear  to  me." 


?^oi9  l)l||t|&cls  tj^c  pipe. 

[JosarB  Hacokkoor.— Air,  "  Einloch  of  Kinloch."] 


How  blythdy  the  pipe  through  Glenlyon  was  sounding,  ' 

At  mora  when  the  dans  to  the  merry  dance  hied ;  .  .^ 

And  gay  were  the  lore-knots,  o'er  hearts  fondly  boanding, 
/>  '  '  When  Bonald  woo'd  Flora,  and  made  her  his  bride. 

,  ,/p  But  war's  banner  streaming,  soon  chang'd  their  fond  dreaming,—  'V ' 

'  \^  The  battle  cry  echoed  around  and  above ; 

^^  Broad  claymores  were  glancing,  and  war-steeds  were  prancing;  .jA, 

yf  Up,  Bonald  1  to  aims  for  home  and  your  lore.  "^ 

.  '^^  All  was  hush'd  o'er  the  hill,  where  lore  linger'd  despairing,  .   ' 

\  \  With  her  bride-maids  stOl  deok'd  In  their  gay  festal  gear !  ^', 

And  she  wept  as  she  saw  them  fresh  garlands  preparing,  *'    -^ 

Which  might  laurel  LotcI  brow,  or  be  strew'd  o'er  his  bier !  '  ^  , 

But,  cheer  thee,  fond  maUen— each  wOd  breeie  is  laden 
With  victory's  slogan,  through  mountain  and  grore ; 
r*  "^  Where  death  streams  were  gushing,  and  war-steeds  were  rushing,  ^  , ' 

Lord  Bonald  has  oonquer'd  for  home  and  for  loTe  I  ^ ' ., 


..y.uzedbyLiOOgle 
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^ei^ate  souther  bdote  i%W. 


[Albz.  BoDOKft. — ^AiTf  "  Good-morrow  to  Tonr 

.    nightoap."— Thlf  tonf  b«d  the  honour  of  being 

quoted  in  the  **  KootM  Ambrodana"  of  Blaek- 

"  >*  wood,  in  terms  of  high  commendation,  hy  the  re- 

>l  doubted  Chriitepher  North.] 


BaHATB  youTtel*  before  folk, 
Behate  jminel'  before  folk. 
And  dlnna  be  aae  rude  to  me. 
As  ki«  me  aae  before  folk. 


It  wadna  gi'e  n 

Gin  we  were  seen  and  heard  by  nane. 

To  tak*  a  Uas,  or  grant  you  ane ; 

ButgnldsalEel  no  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursel'  before  folk, 

BehaTe  jonrsel'  before  fidk; 

MThate'er  ye  do,  when  out  o'  yiew. 

Be  oantious  aye  before  folk. 

Oonslder,  lad,  how  folk  will  erack. 
And  what  a  great  ailUr  thqril  mak* 
O*  nftHbiig  but  a  simple  f"»ftoV, 
That's  gl'en  or  ta'en  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel*  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk; 
Nor  gi%  the  tongue  o'  auld  vt  young 
Oocarion  to  oome  o'er  folk. 

It's  no  through  hatred  o'  a  kiss. 
That  I  sae  plainly  tell  you  this; 
But,  loshi  I  tak'  it  salr  amiss 
To  be  sae  teased  bdbre  folk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk ; 
When  we're  our  lane  ye  may  tak'  ane^ 
But  fltat  a  ane  before  folk. 

I'm  sure  wi'  you  I've  been  as  free 
As  ony  modest  lass  should  be ; 
But  yet  it  doesna  do  to  see 
Sic  freedom  used  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk,     ■ 
Behave  yoursel*  before  folk; 
111  nerer  submit  again  to  it— 
So  mind  you  that— before  folk. 

Ye  tell  mo  that  my  Ikoe  la  Ihir ; 
It  may  be  sae— I  dlnna  eaze— 
But  ne'er  again  gart  blush  sae  sair 
As  ye  ha'e  done  before  folk. 


Behave  yoursel'  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk. 
Nor  heat  my  dieeks  wi'  your  road  freaks, 
But  aye  be  donoe  before  folk. 

Te  tell  me  that  my  1^  are  sweet, 
Ste  take,  I  doubt,  are  a'  deceit; 
At  ony  rate,  its  hardly  meet 
To  pree  their  sweets  before  fUk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  fUk, 
Behave  yoursd'  beiwe  folk ; 
Gin  thaf  s  the  case,  there's  time,  and  place. 
But  surely  no  before  folk. 

But,  gin  yon  really  do  hisist 
That  I  should  suffer  to  be  kiss'd, 
Gae,  geta  liooise  frae  the  priest. 
And  mak*  me  yours  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  (Uk, 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk; 
And  when  we're  ane,  batth  flnh  and  bane. 
Ye  may  tak*  ten— before  folk. 


THB  ANSWICB. 

Cam  I  behave,  can  I  behave, 
Gto  I  behave  before  folk. 
When,  wily  elf,  your  sleeky  self 
Gars  me  gang  gyte  before  folk? 

In  a*  you  do,  in  a*  ye  say, 
Ye've  sio  a  pawkie  coaxing  way^ 
That  my  poor  wits  ye  lead  astray. 
An'  ding  me  doilt  before  folk ! 
Can  I  behave,  can  I  behave. 
Can  I  behave  before  folk. 
While  ye  ensnare,  can  I  forbear 
To  Use  you,  though  before  folk? 

Otn  I  behold  that  dtanpUng  cheek, 
Whar  love  'mang  sunny  smiles  might  beek. 
Yet,  howlet-like,  my  e'elids  steek. 
An'  shun  dc  light,  before  folk  ? 
Can  I  behave,  can  I  behave, 
Gto  I  behave  before  folk. 
When  ilka  anile  becomes  a  wile. 
Enticing  me    before  folk? 

That  Up,  like  Eve's  forbidden  fruit. 
Sweet,  plump,  an'  ripe,  sae  tempts  me  tot. 
That  I  maun  pree't,  though  I  should  rue't. 
Ay,  twenty  timet— before  folk  I 
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Can  I  behavs,  can  I  behave. 
Can  I  befaav*  before  folk. 
When  temptingly  itoObn  roe 
So  tloh  a  treat-before  folk? 

That  gowden  hair  aae  toJOkj  bright; 
That  shi^ielj  neek  o'  mawy  white; 
That  tcwgoe,  even  when  it  triee  toflyte, 
Pr<m>kee  me  tOlt  befove  folk! 
Oaa  I  behave,  can  I  betiave. 
Can  I  bdiave  before  fSrik, 
When  Uka  charm,  young,  fredi,  an'  warm, 
Criea, '*  kl«  me  now  "—before  folk  ? 

An'  0 !  that  pawkie,  rowin'  e'e, 
6ae  rognidily  it  blinki  on  me, 
1  canna,  for  my  eanl,  let  be, 
Fme  UHing  yoa  before  folk ! 
Can  I  beltave,  can  I  behave^ 
Oan  I  behave  before  folk. 
When  ilka  glint  oonveyi  a  hint 
To  tak' a  niiaGk-befoce  folk  ? 

Te  own,  that  were  we  baith  oar  lane, 
Te  wadna  gmdge  to  grant  me  ane; 
Weel,  gin  thoe  be  nae  harm  int  then. 
What  harm  it  int  before  folk? 
Oan  I  behave,  oan  I  behave, 
Oan  I  behave  before  folk, 
9y  hypocrite!  an  anchorite 
OoaU  ecaroe  deaiitr-befove  folkl 

Bat  after  a' that  hae  been  eakl. 
Since  ye  are  willing  to  be  wed. 
We'll  ha'e  a  *'  blythaome  bridal "  made, 
When  yell  be  mine  befoce  fUk ! 
Then  I'll  behave,  then  I'U  behave. 
Then  I'U  behave  before  folk ; 
For  whereas  then,  yell  aft  get "  ten," 
It  winna  be  before  folkl 


3o(fe(e'0  fat  afoa\ 

[Waitkb  Watson.] 

Kow  simmer  de<fts  the  fields  wl'  flowts. 

The  woods  wi'  leaves  so  green; 
And  Uttle  Mrds  around  thefar  boWn, 

In  harmony  convene: 
The  caokoo  fUee  from  tree  to  tree, 

WhUst  saft  the  aephyn  blaw; 
Bat  what  are  a'  thae  Joys  to  me. 

When  JoeUe'B  for  awa'  ? 


When  JoeUe's  for  awa'  at  sea. 
When  JoeUe's  for  awM', 

Bat  what  are  a' thae  joye  to  me. 
When  JoeUe's  for  awa' ? 

Last  May  mom  how  sweet  to  see 

The  little  lambUM  play. 
Whilst  my  dear  lad,  alang  wi' ms, 

Bkl  kindly  walk  this  way. 
On  yon  green  bank  wiU  floWn  he  pou'd. 

To  baak  my  bosom  braw ; 
Sweet,  sweet  he  taUcd,  and  aft  he  vowu. 

But  now  he's  for  awa'. 
Bat  now,  &o. 

O  gentle  peace  return  again. 

Bring  Jodde  to  my  ams, 
Frae  dangen  on  the  lagfang  main. 

Free  ernel  war's  alanns. 
Gin  e'BT  w  meet,  nae  mafar  vrell  part 

As  hug's  we've  breath  to  draw; 
Nae  mair  111  sing  wi*  acUng  heart. 

My  JooUCs  for  awa'. 

My  JoeUe's,  &c 


If^  no  tjiat  tijou'rt  Inmit. 


[Alex.  Bobokk.] 

It's  no  that  tho«*rt  bonnle,  ifs  no  that  thou'it 

braw. 
It's  no  that  thy  sUn  has  the  whiteness  o'  laaw, 
It's  no  that  thy  focm  is  perfection  itsel',       [tell ; 
That  mak's  my  heart  feel  what  my  tongoe  canna 
But  oh !  it's  the  sool  beaming  oat  free  thine  e'e. 
That  mak%  tibse  sae  dear  and  sae  lovely  to  me. 

ItH  pleasant  to  kxdc  on  that  mikl  blushing  hce. 
See  sweetly  adom'd  wi'  ilk  feminine  grace. 
It's  joyoos  to  gaae  on  these  tresses  sae  bright, 
O'erslnding  a  ftnehead  sae  smooth  and  sae  white : 
But  to  dwell  on  the  Ranees  that  dart  frae  thine  e'e, 
OJeanisIH'se 


That  fonn  may  be  wastsd  by  Ungesing  decay. 
The  bfoom  of  that  dieek  may  be  witherHI  away, 
Those  gay  gowden  ringlets  that  yield  such  delight, 
Bj  the  oaold  breath  o^  time  may  be  changed  into 

white  I 
But  the  soul's  fervid  Ihsbes  that  brighten  thine  e^e, 
Z  Are  the  offering  o'  heaven,  and  never  can  die. 


-C^ 
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Let  me  plough  tbe  Toogb  ocean,  nor  e'er  touch 

tbeahore, 
Let  me  fieexe  on  tlw  eottst  of  the  tleak  Lahradore, 
Let  me  pant  'neath  the  glare  of  a  vertical  mm. 
Where  no  treee  spread  tfaeb  bianebei,  nor  etreame 

erernm; 
Even  there,  my  dear  Jeanie,  itOl  happj  I'd  be. 
If  Ueefd  wi'  the  U«ht  o'  thy  heavenly  e'e. 


5I1I  afea'  iumt. 

[Alsz.  Bodobh.— Air,  "  Laird  o'  Oodq^en."] 

O !  IlJ.  awa'  hame  to  my  mtther,  I  will. 
An*  I'll  awa'  hame  to  my  mither,  I  will ; 
Gin'  I  tarry  wi'  you  I  may  meet  wi'  lome  ill. 
Then  I'U  awa'  hame  to  my  mither,  I  wilL 

Ifi  wearln'  to  gloamin',  an*  eoon  will  be  late. 
An'  the  thing  ndght  beOt'  me  that  hiq»pen'd  to 

Kate, 
When  ihe  gaed  to  the  tryite  wi' wm  Watt  o*  the 

mUlt 
Bae  111  awa'  luone  to  my  mither,  I  will, 
Sae  111  awa'  hame  to  my  mither,  I  will. 
See  I'll  awa'  hame  to  my  mither,  I  will; 
A  mither**  flredde  is  the  lafest  plaoe  etilli 
Then  I'U  awa'  hame  to  my  mither,  I  wtlL 


My  mither  aft  gi'es  me  a  mlther'a  advice, 
' '  I    About  modeely,  virtue,  an*  nka  thing  nice; 
An'  warn*  me  to  shun  Ok  ^spearance  o'  ill  j 
*.    Then  111  awa*  hame  to  my  mither,  I  will, 
O !  I'll  awa'  hame  to  my  mither,  I  will, 
Aye  1  111  awa'  hame  to  my  mither,  I  will; 
^^    Sheeayi,  aslbrew,  Imanne'endrlnkricyiU; 
,    Weel— I'Uawa'hametomymithMr,IwtlL 

'. '    She  bide  me  beware  o'  the  wayi  o*  young  men, 

-<    As  tbe  half  o' their  tricks  silly  maids  dinna  ken, 

■   ^    For  they  lure  to  betray-as  the  spider  to  kill  I 

Hechi  111  awa'  hame  to  my  mither,  I  will: 

r'  O!  Ill  awa' hame  to  my  mither,  I  will; 

'  1  Yes,  I'll  awa'  hame  to  my  mither,  I  wUl; 

\     I'm  young  yet,  an'  stanple,  and  ha'e  little  skUl ; 

^ae  I'U  awa'  hame  to  my  mither,  I  wilL 

•    '     In  tills  lanely  place,  I've  my  fears  an'  my  doubts, 
.  0,    For  nane  but  oorsel's  can  I  see  hereabouts. 

An'  the  iU-deedy  deU  in  your  head  may  put  iU— 
'  *     F^gs !  I'U  awa'  hame  to  my  mither,  I  wUL 


'         Yes,  I'U  awa'  hame  to  my  mither  I  wfll. 

Troth,  I'U  awa*  hame  to  my  mither,  I  win  t 
What!  here  wi' a  man  at  the  back  o*  a  hiU  ? 
Na  l—VTL  awa'  hame  to  my  mitlter,  I  wilL 

I'm  taold  that  the  godly  khig  Sokimon  lald, 

niat  he  kenn'd  na  the  ways  o'a  man  wi'  a  maid. 

Strange  vraysi— that  could  baffle  a  man  o'  alo 
skUli  ' 

Saffs !  I'U  awa' hame  to  my  mither,  I  wUL 

Hout !  I'U  awa'  hame  to  my  mither,  I  wHL 
Ka— I'U  awa'  hame  to  my  mither,  I  wiU:         , 

Sma*  ferlie  that  lasses  their  wits  aften  spUl; 

Come!  I'U  awa'  hame  to  my  mither,  I  wiU. 

Ve  flatter  and  praise  me,  an*  leuk  unco  fidn. 

Pretending  ye  wish  my  affection  to  gain ; 

But  I  fear  your  ain  ends  yejist  want  to  fhlffl; 

Losh  I  I'U  awa' hame  to  my  mither,  I  wilL 

'Deed !  I'U  awa'  hame  to  my  mither,  I  wOl, 
Sure!  I'U  awa' hame  to  my  mither,  I  win :       "; 

Some  tongues  try  the  tricks  o'  tiie  auld  serpent 


Ochl  ru  awa*  hame  to  my  mither,  I  wUL 

Ye^re  heard  o'  my  tocher  In  gear  an'  good  brass. 
An'  ye  ken  that  ilk  pound  gi'es  a  charm  to  alaas 
But  if  pounds  be  my  beauties,  your  love's  unco 

chiUt 
Lad!  I'U  awa'  hame  to  my  mither,.I  wffl 

Troth!  ru  awa' hame  to  my  mither,  I  win. 
Yes!  I'U  awa'  hame  to  my  mither,  I  wiU. 
For  I'U  ne'er  let  it  gang  by  the  scart  o'  a  quill. 
But  I'U  awa'  hame  to  my  mither  I  wiU. 

But  gin  I  were  sure  that  ye  Uket  mysd'. 
Where  a  blister  might  Ught  it  were  easy  to  teU, 
Sae,  I'U  meet  you  neist  Friday,  at  Mungo's  mant 

Uln; 
Now,  I'U  awa'  hame  to  my  mither,  I  wIU: 
Yes,  I'U  awa'  hame  to  my  mither,  I  wUl, 
Kow,  I'U  awa'  hame  to  my  mither,  I  wiU: 
Be  discreet,  be  sincere,  an' ye're  wdcome  baokatDl* 
An'  I'U  yet  be  your  ain  a'  thegither,  I  wffl. 


.  t- 


^it  0iai^  of  iiunmotc* 

A  cAmrs  maid  pined  In  the  toWr  of  Donmore, 
FuU  hi|^  was  its  gate,  dosdybarr'd  was  the  doon 
Her  sighs  unregarded,  her  prison  unknown, 
»Far  from  kinsmen  and  lover  she  languished  alona. 


,N 
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BntaUttleblidHuigatihlslUrMtptive'Bgmte,  ^ 
And  wem'd  as  it  chirrop'd,  to  loften  her  fkte. 
Ah!  Flam,  fidr  Flora,— «h!  Flora Maod<niald ! 

Ah !  Flora,  the  maid  of  Dunmore— 
The  maid  of  Dunmore,  the  maid  of  Dnnnwra, 
Ah !  weep  for  the  maid,  the  maid  of  Dunmore  I 

The  maid  tied  a  note  to  thii  Uttle  blrdl  neck, 
And  pointed  to  home,  like  a  flurdiitant  speck. 
O'er  land  and  o'er  water  away  the  bird  flew, 
Sculpt  kinaman  and  lover  ;~the  courier  they 

knew; 
Bat  soon  a  brave  knight  burst  the  prison-house 

door, 
And  rescued  hJs  bride  from  the  tow^  of  Dunmore. 
Ah !  Flora,  fldr  Flora,— «h  i  Flora  Maodonald  I 

Ah  *  Flora,  the  maid  of  Dunmore— 
The  maid  of  Dunmore,  the  maid  of  Dimmore, 
Ah !  joy  to  the  maid,  the  maid  of  Dunmore ! 


i^g  mitj&cr  mm*t* 

[A-Lvx.  BoDOER.— Air,  •*  The  Comclipi."J 

My  mither  ment  my  auld  breeks. 

An'  wow  I  bat  th^  were  duddy. 
And  sent  me  to  get  Mally  shod 

At  Bobln  Tamson's  smiddy ; 
The  smiddy  stands  beside  the  bum 

That  wimples  through  the  dachan, 
I  never  yet  gae  by  the  door. 

But  aye  I  tk'  a-laughin'. 

For  Bobln  was  a  walthy  carle. 

An'  had  ae  bonnie  dochter. 
Yet  ne'er  wad  let  her  tak'  a  man. 

Though  mony  lads  had  sought  her ; 
And  what  think  ye  o'  my  exploit  ?— 

The  time  our  mare  was  shoeing, 
I  alipidt  up  beside  the  lass, 

Aa*  briskly  fell  a-wooing. 


An'  aye  she  e'ed  my  auld  breeks. 

The  tbne  that  we  sat  cracUn', 
Qdo'  I,  my  lass,  ne'er  mind  the  ehuta, 

I've  new  anes  for  the  maUn' ; 
Bat  gin  yell  just  come  hame  wi'  me. 

An'  lea'  the  carle,  yoor  fhther, 
Te'se  get  my  breeks  to  keep  in  trim, 

Hysel',  an'  a'  thegi^. 


1)eed,  lad,  qoo"  she,  yaat  oOtt*  ttdr, 

I  naUy  think  I'D  tak' it, 
Sae,  gang  avra',  get  out  the  mare. 

We'll  baith  slip  on  the  back  ott 
For  gin  I  wait  my  ibthert  time, 

rUwaittiUIbeflflgr: 
But  na;— 111  many  in  my  prime. 

An'  mak'  a  wlfc  most  thrifty. 

Wow !  Bobin  was  an  angiy  man. 

At  tyning  o'  his  dochtsri 
Through  a'  the  Untra-dde  he  ran. 

An'  ihr  an'  near  he  sought  her ; 
But  when  he  cam'  to  our  flre'«nd. 

An'  fluid  us  baith  theglther. 
Quo'  I,  gudeman,  I've  ta'en  your  bairn. 

An'  ys  may  tak'  my  mither. 

Anld  Bobin  glm'd  an'shenk  his  pow, 

Ouid  sooth  *  quo'  he,  you're  merry. 
But  I'll  Just  tak'  ye  at  your  word. 

An'  end  this  huny-buny ; 
So  Bobin  an'  our  auld  wilb 

Agreed  to  creep  thcgitber; 
Kow,  I  ha'e  Bobin  Tamson's  pet. 

An'  Bobin  has  my  mither. 


Coin  M^^. 


[This  is  one  of  "  PeggyV  songs  in  Bahsat'i 
"Gentle  Shepherd."  There  were  older  vrords 
than  Bamsay's  to  the  tone  of  "  Com  Bigs,"  the 
choras  of  which  was— 

*'  O,  com  rigs,  and  rye  rigs. 
And  com  rigs  are  bonnie. 
And  gin  ys  meet  a  bonnie  lass, 
Prin  up  her  cockemony." 

Gay  sdected  the  tone  fbr  one  of  his  songs  in  the 
opera  entitled  *'  PoUy,"  printed  In  17».] 

Itr  Patie  is  a  lover  gay; 

His  mind  Is  never  muddy  t 
His  breath  is  sweeter  than  new  hay; 

His  flMC  is  fldr  and  rnddy. 
His  shape  is  handsome  middle  sixe; 

He's  stately  bi  his  walking ; 
The  shining  of  his  sen  surprise; 

Tis  heaven  to  hear  him  talking. 
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f*  hut  nlj^t  I  met  him  <ut  a  bonk, 
,    'i  Where  yellow ooruwai  growing; 

^  ;/  Then  mony  a  kindly  word  he  spake. 

That  wt  my  heart  a<giowing. 

^  ?  He  Un'd,  and  vow'd  he  wad  be  mine, 
, '  ' ^  And  lo'ed  me  bettof  ony; 

.  [I  That  gan  me  like  to  ting  dnqme, 
\  r  O  oom-rigs  are  bonny. 

'/\  Let  maidens  of  a  siUy  mind 
,\"\^  BeAue  what maist  th^'re  wanting ; 

Slnoe  we  tat  yidding  are  deaign'd, 
^^    }  We  ohastely  ehoold  be  granting. 

>^   '  ^  Then  I'll  comply  and  marry  Pate; 

r  '  And  syne  my  oockemony 

'1  ■  /  He's  free  to  touxle  air  or  late, 
/i'  ;  When  comHrigs  an  bonny. 


^        Iha'ebeenblythewl'i 

I  ha's  been  merry  drinking: 
I  ha'e  been  joyfii'  gatherin'  gear, 

I  ha'e  been  happy  thinkin' : 
Bat  a'  the  pleasures  e'er  I  saw. 

Though  three  times  doubl'd  fUriy, 
That  happy  night  was  worth  than  a', 

Amang  the  rigs  o*  bariey. 

C>om  rigs,  an*  barlqr  rigs. 
An'  oom  rigs  an  bonnie: 

111  ne'er  fbrget  that  happy  night, 
Amang  the  rigs  wi*  Annie. 


mUt,  come  Jyame. 


MigjS  0*  Marltg. 


[This  was  an  early  prodoetion  of  Buhks's, 
:[  written  to  the  old  tune  of  "  Com  Bigs."  Annie 
-\  Ronald,  afterwards  Mrs.  Paterson  of  Alkenbrae, 
^;  is  said  to  have  been  the  inspirer  of  the  song.] 

It  was  upon  a  T*mmas  night, 
J^^  When  com  rigs  an  boimie, 

Beneatn  the  moon's  unclouded  light, 
<•  I  hied  away  to  Annie: 

The  time  flew  by  wi'  tentless  heed,, 
-j  Till,  tween  the  late  and  early, 

Wi'  sma'  pemiasiim  die  agreed, 
't  To  see  me  through  the  barley. 

The  sky  wu  blue,  the  wind  was  still, 
"^  The  moon  was  shining  clearly : 

'l         I  set  her  down,  wi'  right  good  will, 
^  Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley : 

I  ken't  her  heart  was  a' my  ain : 
'  I  loT'd  her  most  sincenly ; 

I  kiss'd  her  own  aud  own  again, 
Amang  the  rigs  o'  bailey. 


I  lock'd  her  in  my  fond  embrace  1 

Her  heart  was  beating  rarely  i 
My  blessings  on  that  happy  place, 

Amang  the  rigs  o*  bariey! 
But  by  the  moon  and  stan  sae  bright. 

That  shone  that  hour  sae  dearly !  * 
She  aye  shall  bless  that  happy  night, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 


[Jambs BAiXAKTiwa.— From  "Hie  Gaberlun- 
lie's  Wallet,"  a  beautlAilly  Illustrated  woric,  pab- 
Ushed  at  Edinburgh,  in  which  an  interspersed 
many  poetical  pieces  nplete  with  genuine  Scottish 
humour  and  pathos.] 

Wma,  come  bame. 
My  oouthie  wee  dame, 
O  but  ye'n  br  awa', 
Wifle,  come  hame. 
Come  wl'  the  young  bloom  o'  mom  on  thy  brow. 

Come  wi'  the  lown  star  o*  love  in  thine  6*6, 
Come  wi'  the  red  cherries  ripe  on  thy  mon', 
A'  gUst'  wi'  balm,  like  the  dew  on  the  lea; 
Cume  wi'  the  gowd  tassels  fringing  thy  hair. 

Come  wi'  thy  rose  cheeks  a'  dimpled  wi'  glee. 
Come  wi'  thy  wee  step,  and  wifte-like  air, 
0  quickly  eome,  and  shed  tdessings  on  me. 

Wifle,  come  hame. 
My  oouthie  wee  dame; 
O  my  heart  wearies  sair, 
Wifle,  come  hame. 
Come  yd*  our  love  pledge,  our  dear  little  dawtie. 
Clasping  my  nedc  round,  an*  ekimbeiing  my 
knee; 
Come  let  me  nestie  and  press  the  wee  pettie, 

Gasing  on  ilka  sweet  featun  o'  thee< 
0  but  the  house  Is  a  cauld  hame  without  y«, 

Lanely  and  eerie's  the  life  that  I  dree ; 

0  come  awa'  an'  I'll  dance  round  about  ye, 

^    YerVL  ne'er  again^in  frae  my  arms  till  I  des 
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'  DowM  wfaar  the  bumiH  ring  whimplin'  and  cheory,  J 

-f  When  tove'aitar  was  smilin';  I  met  wi' my  dearie;  J''z 

^  Ah !  Tain  was  Its  smiUn',  ihe  wadna  believe  me,  ^.  ^ 

_.  But  Mid  wi'  a  taocy  air,  "  Laddie,  Oh !  leave  me, 

*'  Leave  me,  leave  me,  laddie.  Oh !  leave  me."  ^  ~^ 

J  "  I've  lo'ed  thee  o'er  truly  to  aeek  a  new  dearie, 

„  I've  lo'ed  thee  o'er  fondly,  through  life  e'er  to  weary,                                             .,  [    ' 

^  I've  lo'ed  thee  o'er  lang,  love,  at  last  to  deceive  thee :                                               k  *; 

^  Look  oaoldly  or  kindly,  but  bid  me  not  leave  thee."                                                '  ^ 

)  ^       Leave  thee,  leave  tiiee,  &c 

y 

^                                     "  Thete's  nae  ither  aaft  e'e  that  fills  me  wl'  pleasure,  ^    * 

There's  nae  ither  rose-lip  has  half  o'  its  treasure,  ^  ^ 

There's  nae  ither  bower,  love,  shall  ever  receive  me,  '\ '  ^ 

Till  death  bteftk  this  fond  heart-oh,  then  I  maun  leave  thee."  ^' 

Leave  thee,  leave  thee,  &c  ,'    ^ 


xH  The  tears  o'er  her  cheeks  ran  like  dew  ftae  red  roses; 

^    O)  What  hope  to  the  lover  one  tear-drop  discloses; 

^''  ^  t  UsB'd  them,  and  blest  her,  at  hut  to  relieve  me 

^e  ]^lded  her  hand,  and  sigh'd, "  Oh !  never  leave  n 
Leave  me,  Imve  me,  &e. 
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FoBGST  na',  dear  laarie,  when  I'm  (kr  ftae  thee. 

Forget  na'  the  tear  that  may  steal  frae  my  ee; 

Oh  think  on  the  time  we  sae  happy  ha'e  been ; 

Oh  think  on  the  wandering  beneath  the  moon's  beam. 


I  will  think  on  the  tear  thou  wilt  shed  when  alone, 
tJ-^P  And  fondly  remember  each  dear  woodland  scene, 

I'll  bless  the  sweet  smile,  that  stiU  woo'd  me  to  thee. 


^r  ^  And  hope,  sweetly  smiling,  will  gladden  my  ee. 


1  seethe  rose  fiiding,  dear  maid,  on  thy  dieek,  .pj)  ] 

I  feel  the  heart  tiirobbings,  thy  anguish  that  speak;  ^„y 

But  let  the  tear-drop  nor  sorrow  be  thine,  '^'  ^- 
Peaoe  vest  in  thy  bosom,  and  sorrow  be  mine. 

/■.\ 

When 'midst  the  rude  storm  on  the  wlde-ewelhng  sea,  \r* 

j^  Fondfknoy  vrill  turn  to  this  hour,  love,  vri' thee  >  ^5*»^ 

I'll  sigh  to  the  billows  to  waft  me  ashore, 


!  J^  To  part  frae  my  hame  and  my  Uasie  no  more. 


C<^'- 
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UuttU  of  SJ^nif-IMuir. 

[Tbx  battle  of  Sberiff-molr  or  Dunblane  (Sberiff- 
moir  being  litaated  in  the  pariah  of  Dunblane, 
Pertbshira,  near  the  OdiU  hUb)  was  fboght  on 
the  18th  Norember,  1715,  between  the  forces  of 
the  royal  army  under  John,  Duke  of  Axgyle,  and 
those  of  the  Oberalier  under  John,  Eail  of  Mar. 
Its  most  remarkable  Ibatnre  was,  that  both  parties 
were  partially  snooessftil  and  partially  unfortunate 
—the  right  wings  of  both  armies  being  trium- 
phant, and  the  lefb  wings  routed.  Upon  this 
circumstance— the  running  on  both  ddes— much 
of  the  humour  of  the  songs  to  which  the  battie 
gave  rise  is  ftmnded.  There  are  no  len  than 
four  songs  on  the  subfeot,  all  more  or  less  popular 
In  thdr  day.  We  begin  with  the  earliest,  which 
Is  said  by  Bums  to  have  been  written  by  the 
Bar.  MvBSooB  M'Lxknam,  minister  of  Crathie, 
Deeside,  where  he  died  in  1788.  The  tune  of 
"  We  ran  and  they  ran"  is  si^  by  Hogg  to  have 
been  anciently  called  "  She's  yours,  she's  yours, 
she  nae  mair  ours,"  or  more  recentiy  "John 
Paterson's  mare,"  and  to  have  been  always  played 
at  the  taking  away  of  a  bride.] 


THsaa's  mma  say  that  we  wan. 

And  some  say  that  they  wan. 
And  sane  say  that  nana  wan  ata',  mant 

But  ae  thing  I'm  sure. 

That  at  Sheriff-muir 
A  battle  there  was,  that  I  saw,  man; 

And  we  ran,  and  th^  ran;  and  they  ran, 
and  we  ran; 

And  we  ran,  and  thej  ran  awa',  man. 

BraTS  Argyle  and  BeOuTen,  (1) 

Not  like  flrighted  Leven,  (S) 
Which  Bothes(3)  and  Haddington(4)  saw,  man ; 

For  thqr  all,  with  Wigbtman,  (5) 

Adranced  on  the  right,  man. 
While  others  took  flight,  being  raw,  man. 


a)  (S)  (8)  (4)  Lord  Belharen,  the  Earl  of  Leren, 
and  the  Earls  of  Bothes  and  Haddington,  who  aU 
bore  anns  as  volunteers  in  {he  royal  army. 

(5)  MtOor-General  Joseph  Wightman,  who  com- 
manded the  centre  of  the  royal  army. 


Lord  Roxburgh  (6)  was  there. 

In  order  to  share 
With  DougIas,(7)  who  stood  not  in  awe,  nu 

Vohmteerly  to  ramble 

With  Lord  Loudon  OampbeD;  (8) 
BraTe  Hay  (9)  did  sufler  for  a*,  man. 

Sir  J(dm  Shaw,aO)  that  great  kni^t. 

With  broadsword  most  bright, 
On  horseback  he  briskly  did  diaige,  man; 

An  hero  that's  Urid, 

None  could  Mm  withhold. 
He  stotttiy  enoountar'd  the  taigemen. 

for  the  cowardly  Whittam,(ll) 
For  fear  they  should  cut  him. 
Seeing  glittering  broadswords  i^th  a  pa*,  n 
And  that  in  such  thrang. 
Made  Baird  aid  -de-camp. 


The  great  Chdond  Dow, 

Gaed  foremost,  I  teow. 
When  Whittam's  dragoons  ran  aw 

Except  Sandy  Baird, 

And  Naughton,  the  lafad. 
Their  horse  showd  their  heels  to  th 

Brave  Mar  and  Panmure  (IS) 

Were  Arm,  I  am  sure; 
The  latter  was  kidnapp'd  awa',  ma 

But  with  brisk  men  about. 

Brave  HanyClS)  retook 
His  brother,  and  laugh'd  at  them  a 


(8)  John,  flnt  Dukeof  Bozbnigh,a  ktyalTOhin- 


(7)  Archibald,  Duke  of  Douglas,  who  o 
ed  a  body  of  his  vassals  in  the  rojnl  army. 

(8)  Hugh  Campbell,  third  Earl  of  Loudon,  of 
the  royal  army. 

(9)  The  Eari  of  Day,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  t 
Argyle.   He  came  up  to  the  Add  only  a  few  hours 
beibre  the  battle,  and  was  unftnrtunatdy  wounded. 

(10)  Six  John  Shaw  of  Oreenook,  an  officer  fai 
the  volunteers,  noted  for  his  keen  Whiggish  q>iriu 

(11)  MtOor-Genend  Thomas  Whitham,  who 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Seng's  army. 

(IS)  James,  EarlofPanmure.  Died  at  Paris,  17SS. 

(18)  The  Honourable  Harry  Manle  of  Kellie, 

brother  to  the  Earl,  whom  he  re*«apturad  after 
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GiftTO  Manbana)  and  Lith«ow,(S) 

And  01eiigai7'i(3)  pith,  too, 
Aflltted  by  brave  Logie  Alnon',  (4) 

And  Gordons  the  bright, 

Baebokiljr  did  fight. 
The  red-«oats  tooic  di|^t  and  awa',  man. 

Strathmwe  (6)  and  CSanronald  (6) 
Cried  itQl,  "Advanoe,  Donald !" 

liU  both  of  these  heroes  did  &',  man; 
for  there  was  sic  hashing. 
And  broadswords  a-clashb>g. 

Brave  Foir&r  (7)  himaell  got  a  daw,  man. 

Lord  Perth  (8)  stood  the  storm, 

Bealbrth  (9)  but  lukewarm, 
]Ulqrth(10)  and  StxathaUan(Il)  not  slaw,n 

AndHamUton(lS)pled 

The  men  were  not  bred. 
Tot  he  had  no  fiuu^  to  &',  man. 

BraTe,  generous  Southesk,  (18) 

Tnllibanline  a*)  was  brisk, 
Whoae  Ikther,  indeed,  would  not  draw,  ma 

Into  the  same  yoke. 

Which  served  ftnr  a  cloak. 
To  keep  the  estate  'twixt  them  twa,  num. 

Lord  BoUo,  (10)  not  fear'd, 
Kintore  (16)  and  his  beard. 


a)  (S)  The  Earis  of  Marlschal  and  LinUthgow. 
(H)  The  Chief  of  Glengarjr. 

(4)  Th<nnas  Prummond  of  Logle  Almond. 

(5)  TheEarl  of  Strathmore,  kiUed  in  the  battle 

(6)  The  Chief  of  Clanranald,  also  UUed. 

(7)  The  Earl  of  Forihr— on  the  King's  sidA— 
wounded  in  the  engagement. 

(8)  James,  Lord  Drummond,  eldest  son  of  the 
Eari  ot  Perth,  was  Lieutenant'^eneral  of  horse 
under  the  Eari  of  Mar,  and  behaved  with  great 
gallantly. 

(9)  William  Mackenxie,  fifth  Eaii  of  Seaforth. 

(10)  The  Ylsoonnt  Kilsyth. 
01)  The  Yisoount  Strathallan. 

(IS)  Lientenant-genocal  George  Hamilton,  oom- 
niandlng  under  ttie  Earl  of  Haa. 

(13)  James,  fifth  Earl  of  Southesk. 

a4)  The  Marquis  of  TuUibardine,  eldest  son  of 
theDnheofAthoIe. 

(15)  Bobert,  Lord  BoUo.    He  died  in  ITiSS. 

(16)  William  Keith,  Eari  of  Kinton. 


PitsUgo  (17)  and  Ogflvle  (18)  a',  man. 

And  brothers  Balfimrs, 

Th«y  stood  the  first  stours; 
Clackmannan  (19)  and  Burld^(90)  did  daw. 


But  Cl^pan  (SI)  acted  pretty. 

And  Strowan,(Sa)  the  vritty, 
A  poet  that  pleases  us  a',  man ; 

For  mine  is  but  rhyme^ 

In  respect  of  what's  fine. 
Or  what  he  is  able  to  draw,  man. 

For  Huntly(23)  and  Sbicla]r,(S4) 

They  baith  pUy'd  the  tinkler. 
With  consciences  black  like  a  craw,  man ; 

Some  Angus  and  Filb  men. 

They  ran  tta  their  lllb,  man. 
And  ne'er  a  Lot's  wife  there  at  a',  man  1 

Then  Lawiie,  the  traitor. 

Who  betray'd  his  master. 
His  king,  and  his  country,  and  a',  man. 

Pretending  Mar  might 

Give  order  to  fight 
To  the  right  of  the  army  awa',  man ; 

Then  Lawrie,  for  fear 

Of  what  he  might  hear. 
Took  Drummond's  best  horse,  and  awa',  man  i 

■Stead  of  going  to  Path, 

He  crossed  the  Firth, 
Alongst  Stirling  Bridge,  and  awa',  man. 

To  London  he  press'd, 

Aq4  there  he  address'd, 
That  he  behaved  best  o'  them  a',  man ; 

And  there,  without  strife. 

Got  settled  for  life. 
An  hundred  a*y«ar  to  his  fit',  man. 


(17)  Lord  Pltsllgo.    He  was  again  ''oaf  in 
the '46. 

(18)  Lord  Ogihie,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Airly. 

(19)  Bruce,  Laird  of  Clackmannan. 
(90)  A  rdation  of  Lord  Burleigh. 
(SI)  Uajor  William  Oephane. 

(SS)  Alexander  Robertson  of  Stman,  chief  of  the 
Bobertsons.    He  was  a  poet,  and  died  in  1749. 

(83)  Alexander,  Maiquis  ot  Huntly,  afterwards 
Puke  of  Gordon. 
',    (S4)  The  Master  of  BIndair.    He  died  in  17fi0. 
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In  Bot'iowttounneM, 

He  ridea  wHh  dlagnee. 
Tin  bis  neck  ttaad  in  need  of  a  draw,  man; 

And  then  In  a  tether. 

He'll  swing  from  a  ladder, 
And  go  off  the  sta^e  with  a  pa',  nian.(l 

Bob  Boy  (2)  stood  watdi 

On  a  hill,  ibr  to  catdi 
The  booty,  for  ought  that  I  saw,  man . 

For  he  ne'er  advanced 

From  the  idaoe  he  was  stanoed. 
Till  no  more  to  do  thoe  at  a*,  man. 

SowealltoOkthefligfat, 

And  Mowbray  the  wrlght, 
But  Lethem,  the  smith,  was  a  braw  man. 

For  he  took  the  gou^ 

WUch  truly  was  wit. 
By  judging  it  time  to  withdraw,  man. 

And  trumpet  IfLean,  ' 

Whose  faneks  were  not  dean. 
Through  misfortune  he  happen'd  to  fti',  man ; 

By  saTing  his  neck. 

His  tnunpet  did  bnak. 
Came  aff  without  music  at  a',  man. 

So  there  such  a  race  was. 

As  ne'er  in  that  place  was. 
And  as  little  chase  was  at  a',  man ; 

From  other  they  ran. 

Without  tonk  of  drum. 
They  did  not  make  use  of  a  pa',  man. 

Whether  we  ran,  or  they  ran, 
Or  we  wan,  or  they  wan. 


(1)  These  four  stansas  seem  to  refer  to  a  droom- 
*  stance  reported  at  the  time;  namely,  that  a  per- 
son had  left  the  Buke  of  Arnrle'*  army,  and  joined 
the  Earl  of  Mar's,  befne  the  battle,  intending  to 
.  act  as  a  spy ;  and  that,  being  empkqred  by  Mar  to 
inform  the  left  wing  thatthe  right  was  Tictorions, 
'  he  gave  a  contrary  statement,  and,  after  seeing 
1  them  retire  accordingly,  went  back  again  to  the 
royal  armj.—Nat$  bjf  R,  ChmmUrt. 

(S)  The  odebraied  Bob  Boy.    This  redoubted 

beto  was  prevented,  by  mixed  motives,  from  join- 

ing  dthar  party:  he  ooold  not  fl^t  against  the 

Eari  of  Mar,  consistent  with  his  oonsetenoe,  nor 

'  oonid  he  oppose  the  Duke  of  Aigyle,  without  fbr- 

*^  feitlng  the  protection  of  a  powerftil  fri«nd«*-i».     , 


-^    Or  if  there  was  winning  at  a*,  man. 
There's  no  man  can  tdl. 
Save  our  btave  general, 
Wha  flnt  began  nmnlng  awa',  man. 

Wi*  the  Eari  o'Bealbrth, 

And  the  Cock  o*  tbe  North ;  (8) 
But  Flcwence  ran  fhstest  ava,  man. 

Save  tbe  lain!  o'  Phineren,  (4) 

Who  swore  to  be  even 
Wi'  any  general  or  peer  o'  ti>em  a*,  man. 

And  we  ran,  and  thegr  ran ;  and  they  i 
and  we  ran; 

And  we  ran,  and  they  ran  awa',  man. 


^p  unh  toaur  tl)tm  a\ 

[Tats  seems  to  be  the  second  song  in  point  of 
seniority  on  the  sut^ect  of  the  battle  of  Sh^iff- 
muir.  Nothing  Is  known  of  the  author.  We  find 
great  diflbrence  of  reading  In  difhient  copies,  but 
here  fbOows  the  venkm  given  in  Hogg's  Jacobite 
BeUcs.  The  chorus  belongs  to  an  old  doggrel  song, 
and  the  tune  is  very  popular.] 

Whbn  we  went  to  the  field  o'  war. 
And  to  the  weaponshaw,  Willie, 
Wi'  true  design  to  serve  our  king. 

And  chase  our  Um  awa',  Willie; 
Lairds  and  lords  came  there  bedeen. 

And  wow  gin  they  were  sma',  Willie, 
While  pipen  playd  fltae  right  to  left, 
Fy,  ftirich  Whigs  awa',  Willie. 
Up  and  waur  them  a',  Willie, 

Up  and  wanr  them  a',  Willie, 
Up  and  sell  your  sour  milk. 
And  dance,  and  ding  them  a',  WilUe. 

And  vdMn  our  anny  was  drawn  up, 

Tbe  bravest  e'er  I  saw,  WiUie, 
We  did  not  doubt  to  laz  the  rout. 

And  win  the  day  and  a',  Willie. 
OutH>wre  the  brae  it  was  nae  play 

To  get  sae  hard  a  fh',  Willie, 
While  pipers  iday  frae  right  to  left, 

ly,  fbrloh  Wl^  awa',  WUlie. 
Up  and  wanr,  &o. 


(8)  An  honorary  popular  title  of  the  Duke  of 
Ctordon. 
,    (4)  Oamsgy  of  Flnhavaa. 
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Bat  when  oar  standard  was  tet  np, 

So  fleice  the  wind  did  Uaw,  Wme, 
The  g(dden  knop  down  from  the  t(q> 

Unto  the  ground  did  fit',  Willie. 
Then  second-sighted  Sandjr  said. 

Well  do  nae  gade  at  a',  Willie, 
While  pipers  play'd  ftae  right  to  left, 

Fjf  fiiririi  WUgs  awa',  WOlie. 
tip  and  waor,  itc 

When  brawljr  they  attadcM  our  left, 

Our  front,  and  flank,  and  a',  Willie, 
Cor  bauld  commander  on  the  green. 

Our  Ihes  their  left  did  ca',  Willie, 
And  there  the  greatest  slaaghter  made 

That  e'er  poor  Tonald  saw,  Willie, 
While  pipers  fiAyd  frae  right  to  left, 

Ty,  fiirich  Whigs  awa',  Willie. 
Up  and  waar,  Sto. 

Hist  when  they  saw  our  ffighland  mob. 

They  swme  they'd  slay  us  a',  Willie ; 
And  yet  ane  lyi'd  his  breeks  ft>r  fear. 

And  so  did  rin  awa',  Willie. 
We  drave  them  back  to  Bonnybtigs, 

Dragoons,  and  foot,  and  a',  Willie, 
While  pipen  playd  ftae  right  to  left, 

iy,  ftarich  WUgs  awa',  Willte. 
Vp  and  waur,  Sco. 

But  when  their  general  vlew^  our  lines. 

And  them  in  order  saw,  Willie, 
He  straight  did  march  taito  the  town. 

And  back  hii  left  did  draw,  Willie. 
Thus  we  taught  them  the  better  gate 

To  get  a  better  &',  Willie, 
While  pipers  jdayd  frae  right  to  left, 

Fy,  ftuich  Whigs  awa',  WilUe. 
17p  and  waur,  to. 

And  then  we  rallied  on  the  hills. 

And  bravely  up  did  draw,  Willie ; 
But  gin  ye  speer  wha  wan  the  day. 

111  teU  ye  what  I  saw,  Willie : 
We  baith  did  fight,  and  baith  were  beat. 

And  baith  did  rin  awa',  Willie. 
So  there's  my  canty  Highland  sang. 

About  the  thing  I  saw,  WilUe. 
Up  and  waur,  &c 


Si^^^M'S^'^ 


W&itU  of  ^S^tif  .#ILuir* 

[Tbu  originally  appeared  In  a  broad-sheet,  with 
the  title  of  "A  Dialogue  between  Will  Lickladle 
and  Tom  Cleancogue,  twa  shepherds  wha  were 
feeding  their  flocks  on  the  Ochn  hills  on  the  day 
the  battle  of  Sheriff-mnir  was  ftrnght."  It  was 
written  by  the  Bkt.  John  Barclay,  the  ftmnder 
of  the  religious  sect  called  the  Bereans,  who  was 
bom  in  the  parish  of  Huthill  in  1734,  and  died  in 
1796.  The  tune  is  called  "  The  Gamerons'  March" 
or  "  The  Cameronian  Bant,"  and  is  a  Teiy  quick 
reel  tune.] 

Prat  came  you  here  the  fight  to  shun. 

Or  keep  the  sheep  wl'  me,  man  ? 
Or  was  yon  at  the  Bherra-mulr, 
And  did  the  batfle  see,  man  ? 
Pray  tell  yrbOk  o'  the  parties  wan. 
For  weel  I  wat  I  saw  them  run 
Both  south  and  north,  when  they  begun 
To  peU,  and  meU,  and  UU,  and  feU, 
With  muskets  sneU  and  pistoU  knell. 
And  some  to  hell  did  flee,  man. 

Huh  I  hey  dum  dirrom  hey  dum  dan. 
Huh !  hey  dum  dirrum  dey  dan. 
Huh !  hey  dum  dirrum  hey  dum  dandy. 
Hey  dum  dirrum  dey  dan. 

But,  my  deer  Will,  I  kenna  still 

Whilk  o'  the  twa  did  lose,  man ; 
For  weel  I  wat  they  had  gnde  sidll 

To  set  upo'  their  fbes,  man. 
The  redcoats  they  are  traJn'd,  you  see. 
The  dans  always  disdain  to  flee ; 
Wha  then  should  gain  the  Tictoiy  ? 
But  the  Highland  race,  all  in  a  brace. 
With  a  swift  pace,  to  the  Whigs'  disgrace, 

Dkl  put  to  chase  their  foes,  man. 
Hub !  hey  dum  dlirum,  &c. 

Now,  how  deQ,  Tam,  ean  this  be  true  ? 

I  saw  the  chase  gae  north,  man. 
But  weel  I  wat  they  did  pursue 

Them  even  onto  Forth,  man. 
Frae  Dunblane  they  ran,  i'  my  own  sight. 
And  got  o'er  the  bridge  wl'  a'  their  might. 
And  those  at  Stiriing  took  thehr  flight : 
Gif  only  ye  had  been  wl'  me. 
You  had  seen  them  flee,  of  each  degree. 

For  Ibar  to  die  wi'  sloth,  man. 
^  Huh !  hey  dum  dhrum,  Ac 
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My  aiater  Kute  cane  o'er  the  hill, 

Wi'  crowdie  nnto  me,  man ; 
Bhe  twoie  the  saw  them  mnnlog  still 

Frae  Perth  onto  Dundee,  man. 
The  left  wing  general  had  nae  skiU, 
The  Angus  lads  had  nae  gude  vrUl 
That  day  their  neighbours'  blood  to  spin ; 
For  fear,  by  foes,  that  they  should  loee 
Their  cogues  o'  biose,  all  crying  woes- 
Yonder  them  goes,  d'ye  see,  man  ? 
Huh  1  hey  dum  dimim,  he, 

I  see  but  f^  like  gentletaen 
Amang  yon  frighted  crew,  man : 

1  fear  my  Lord  Panmnre  be  slain. 
Or  that  he's  ta'en  just  now,  man. 

For  though  his  officers  obey. 

His  cow'rdly  commons  run  away. 

For  tear  the  redcoats  them  should  day. 

The  sodgers'  hail  made  their  hearts  fiUl; 

See  how  they  skate,  and  turn  their  taU, 

And  rln  to  flail  and  plough,  man ! 

Huh!  hey  dum  dirrum.  Ace. 

But  now  brave  Angus  comes  again 

Into  the  second  fight,  man ; 
They  swear  they'll  either  die  or  gain, 

No  foes  shall  them  afflright,  man : 
Aigyle's  beet  forces  they'll  withstand. 
And  boldly  fight  them  sword  in  hand. 
Give  them  a  gen'ral  to  command, 
A  man  of  might,  that  will  but  fight. 
And  take  delight  to  lead  them  right. 

And  ne'er  desire  the  flight,  nian. 
Huh  1  hey  dum  dirrum,  &o. 

But  Flanderktns  they  have  nae  skin 

To  lead  a  Scottish  force,  man , 
Their  motions  do  our  courage  spill. 

And  put  us  to  a  loss,  man. 
You'll  hear  of  us  fiir  better  news. 
When  we  attack  wi'  Highland  trews , 
To  hash,  and  smash,  and  slash,  and  bmiae. 
Till  the  field,  though  braid,  be  all  o'erspread, 
But  coat  or  plaid,  wi'  corpses  dead. 

In  their  canld  bed,  that's  moss,  man. 
Huh!  hey  dum  dirrum,  &c. 

Twa  gen'rals  frae  the  field  did  run. 
Lords  Huntiy  and  Seaforth,  man ; 

They  cried  and  run,  grim  death  to  diun. 
Those  heroes  of  the  north,  man. 

They're  fitter  flur  for  book  or  pen. 

Than  under  Man  to  lead  on  men  i 


Ere  they  came  there  they  might  wert  ken 
That  femate  hands  could  ne'er  gain  lands ; 
'TIS  Highland  Iwands  that  counterroi>nda 
Argathlean  bands  frae  Forth,  man. 
Huh !  hey  dum  dirrum.  See. 

The  Oamerons  soour'd  as  they  were  mad. 

Lifting  their  neighbours'  cows,  man ; 
M'Kenxie  and  the  Stewart  fled 
But  philabeg  or  trews,  man. 
Had  they  behaved  Uke  Donald's  oorps. 
And  kill'd  all  those  came  them  before* 
Thefar  king  had  gone  to  France  no  mores 
Then  each  Whig  saint  vrad  soon  repent. 
And  straight  recant  his  covenant. 
And  rent  it  at  the  news,  man. 
Huh !  hey  dum  dirrum,  Ste. 

M'Gregors  they  fiar  olT  did  stand, 
Bad'noch  and  Athole  too,  man ; 

I  hear  they  wantit  the  command. 
For  I  bdieve  them  true,  man. 

Perth,  Fife,  and  Angus,  wi'  their  horse. 

Stood  motionless,  and  wome  did  worse ; 

For  though  the  redcoats  went  them  croai^ 

They  did  conspire  for  to  admire 

Clans  run  and  fire,  left  vHngs  retire. 

White  rights  entire  pursue,  man. 

Huh !  hey  dum  dirrum,  fcc. 

But  Scotland  has  not  much  to  say 

For  such  a  fight  as  this  is, 
Where  baith  did  fight,  baith  ran  away; 

And  devil  take  the  miss  is, 
That  eviy  officer  was  not  slain. 
That  ran  that  day,  and  was  not  ta'en 
Either  flying  to  or  firom  Dunblane : 
When  Whig  and  Toiy,  in  their  ftiiy. 
Strove  tor  gloiy,  to  our  sorrow. 

Tills  sad  story  hush  is. 

Huh !  h^  dum  dirrum.  See. 


[This  is  Bimm's  version  of  the  battie  of  Sheriff, 
muir,  which  he  contributed  to  Johnson's  Museum, 
and  wlilch,  as  will  be  seen,  is  founded  on  the  pre* 
ceding.] 

O,  CAM'  ye  here  the  fecht  to  shun. 
Or  herd  the  sheep  wi'  me,  man ; 

Or  was  ye  at  the  Shirra^mnir, 
And  did  the  battte  see.  man  ? 
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-  *  I  Ktw  the  battle,  adr  and  tench, 

i   And  leeUn'  red  ran  xnony  a  aheuch ; 
•  ^    My  heart,  for  fear,  ga'e  sough  ft)r  ^ongh, 
^     To  hear  the  thuds,  and  see  the  duds, 

O'  clans  frae  wuds,  in  tartan  duds, 
^  •       Wha  glaam'd  at  kingdoms  three,  man. 

y"   The  rad-ooat  lads,  wi' black  cockades, 
■^      To  meet  them  were  na  slaw,  man , 

,    They  msh'd,  and  push'd,  and  Uuid  out-gnsh'd. 
And  mony  a  bouk  did  &',  man; 
'•»    The  great  Argyle  led  on  his  files, 

I  I  watthqr  glanced  twenty  miles; 

^   They  hou^'d  the  dans  like  nine-pin  kyles; 
They  hack'd  and  hash'd,while  broadswords  clash'd, 

)   And  through  they  dash'd,  and  hew'd  and  smaah'd, 
r       Till  fey  men  died  awa',  man. 


"1 


Bat  had  you  seen  the  philab^^. 

And  skyrin'  tartan  trews,  man. 
When  in  the  teeth  they  daur'd  our  Whigs 

And  covenant  true-blues,  man : 
In  lines  extended  lang  and  large, 
Wben  bayonets  opposed  the  targe. 
And  thousands  hasten'd  to  the  charge : 
Wl'  Highland  wrath,  they  frae  the  sheath 
Drew  blades  o*  death,  till,  out  o'  breath, 
Thqr  fled  like  frighted  docs,  man. 

0  how  den,  Tam,  can  that  be  true? 
The  chase  gaed  froe  the  north,  man ; 

1  saw  mysell,  they  did  portue 

Hie  horsemen  back  to  Forth,  man ; 
And  at  Dunblane,  in  my  aln  sight. 
They  took  the  brig  wi'  a*  their  might. 
And  straight  to  Stirling  wing'd  their  fll^t; 
Bat,  cursed  lot!  the  gates  \(rere  shut. 
And  mony  a  huntit  puir  red-coat 

For  fear  amaist  did  swarf,  man. 

My  rister  Kate  cam'  up  the  gate, 

Wl'  crowdie  unto  me,  man 
She  swore  she  saw  some  rebels  run 

Frae  Perth  unto  Dundee,  man : 
Their  left-hand  general  had  nae  skill. 
The  Angus  lads  had  nae  goid-will 
That  day  their  neebours'  blaid  to  spill ; 
For  fear,  by  ibes,  that  they  should  lose 
Their  cogs  o'  broee,  they  scared  at  blows. 

And  hameward  feet  did  flee,  man. 

Thqrve  kct  some  gallant  gentlemen 
Amaag  the  Highland  clans,  man ; 

I  flear  my  Lord  Panmure  is  slain, 
Orinhise 


i-jy-^&: 
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Kow  wad  ye  sing  this  doaUe  flight. 
Some  fell  for  wrang,  and  some  for  right ; 
And  mony  bade  the  world  gude  night; 
Say  pell  and  mell,  wi'  muskets'  knell. 
How  Tories  fell,  and  Whigs  to  hell 
Flew  air  in  frighted  bands,  man. 


[Albxaitohb  RoDoxa.— Air,  **  The  Guneronlan 
Rant,"— The  Drygate  Brig  is  a  smaU  bridge  In 
the  north-east  and  most  ancient  district  of  the 
citj  of  Glasgow,  which  over-arches  the  fiur-femed 
Holendinar  burn.] 

Last  Monday  night,  at  sax  o'clock. 
To  Mirran  Gibb's  I  went,  man. 

To  snuff,  an'  crack,  an'  toom  the  cap. 
It  was  my  hale  hitent,  man : 

So  down  I  sat  an'  pried  the  yill, 

Syne  loggit  out  my  sneeshin  mill. 

An'  took  a  pinch  wi'  right  good  will,  ' 

O'  beggar's  brown,  (the  best  in  town,) 

Then  sent  it  roun'  about  the  room, 
To  gi'e  ilk  ane  a  scent,  man. 

The  meesUn'  mill,  the  cap  gaed  round. 
The  joke,  the  crack  an'  a',  roan,  ] 

'Bout  nkrloets,  trade  and  daily  news. 
To  wear  the  time  awa',  noan ; 

Ye  never  saw  a  blither  set,  ; 

O'  queer  auld-lhshion'd  bodies  met. 

For  flent  a  grain  o'  pride  nor  pet, 

Nor  eating  care  gat  footing  there. 

But  friendship  rare,  aye  found  sincere. 
An'  hearts  without  a  flaw,  man. 

To  cringing  courtiers,  kings  may  blaw,  *^ 

How  rich  they  are  an'  great,  man,  < 

But  kings  could  match  na  us  at  a',  ^ 

Wl' a' their  regal  state,  man ; 
For  Mhmn's  swats,  nte  brisk  and  feU,  * 

An'  Tamer's  snuff,  sae  sharp  an'  snell. 
Made  ilk  ane  quite  forget  himsd',  ! 

Made  young  the  auld,  inflamed  the  oanld. 
And  fired  the  saui  wi'  projects  bauld. 
That  daur'd  the  power  o'  &te,  man. 

But  what  are  a'  sic  mighly  schemes, 
When  anoe  the  spell  is  broke,  roan  ?  ' 

A  set  o'  mant-inspired  wbhns, 
That  end  in  perfect  imoke«  man.  V 
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An'  what  HlM  Mane  dtaMter  keen, 
Can  ohaae  the  glamour  tmo  oar  een. 
An*  bring  as  to  ouml'fe  again  ? 
As  was  the  ihte  </  my  anld  pate. 
When  that  night  lato,  I  took  the  gate. 
As  eroose  as  ony  ood^  man. 

For,  sad  misluck!  witiKmt  my  hat, 

I  doiting  cam'  awa',  man. 
An'  when  I  down  the  Drygate  oam'. 

The  win'  began  to  blaw,  man. 
When  I  cam'  to  the  Drygato  Brig, 
The  win'  blew  affmy  gokl  brown  wig, 
That  whirled  like  ony  whirligig. 
As  up  it  flew,  out  o*  my  view. 
While  I  stood  glowrin',  waeA>'  blue, 

Wi'  wide  extended  Jaw,  man. 

When  I  began  to  grape  fort  syne, 

Thrang  pontrin'  wi'  my  staff,  man, 
I  coupet  owre  a  melkle  stane. 

An'  skailed  my  pkAle  snoff,  man 
Hy  staff  out  o*  my  hand  did  Jnmp, 
An'  hit  my  snout  a  dreadAi'  thomp, 
WhUk  raised  a  most  oonfbonded  lump, 
But  whar  it  flew,  I  never  knew. 
Yet  sair  I  me  this  mark  sae  blue. 
It  leuks  sae  fieesome  waff,  man. 

0  had  yoa  seen  my  wi^'  pUgbt, 
Tour  mirth  had  been  but  sn*',  man. 

An'  yet,  a  queerer  antie  sight,, 

I  trow  ye  never  saw,  man. 
iTe  lived  thir  fifty  years  an'  mair. 
But  solemnly  1  here  dedare, 

1  ne'er  before  met  loss  sae  sidr; 
My  wig  flew  aff,  I  tint  my  staff, 

I  skail'd  my  snuff,  I  peel'd  my  leof. 
An'  brak  my  snout  an'  a',  man. 

Now  wad  ye  profit  by  my  loss  ? 

Then  tak*  advice  flrae  me,  man. 
An'  ne'er  let  common  sense  tak*  wing. 

On  ftmws  o' bariey  brse,  man ; 
For  drink  can  heeae  a  man  sae  high. 
As  mak'  his  head  •maist  toooh  the  sky. 
But  down  he  tombles  by^cn'-by, 
Wi*  sio  a  thud,  "mang  stanes  an*  rood. 
That  aft  It's  gold,  if  dirt  an'  Moid 

Be  a'  he  has  to  dree,  man. 


[Warrrsii  by  John  Lowb,  aathor  of  "  Mary% 
Dream."] 

FaoM  perfect  and  ondouded  day. 
From  joys  complete  without  aUay, 
From  Joys  complete  without  allay. 
And  from  a  spring  without  decay ; 
I  come  by  Cynthia's  borrow^  beams. 
To  visit  my  Ccnndia's  dreams. 
And  give  them  stin  subllmer  themes. 

I  am  the  man  you  lov'd  beftwe^ 

Those  streams  have  wash'd  away  my  gore. 

Those  streams  have  wash'd  away  my  gore. 

And  Pomp^  he  shall  bleed  no  more; 

Nor  shall  my  vengeance  be  withstood. 

Nor  unattended  by  a  flood. 

Of  Roman  or  Egyptian  blood. 

Caesar  himself  It  shall  pursue. 
His  days  shall  troubled  be  and  few. 
His  days  shall  troubled  be  and  few. 
And  he  shall  fidl  by  treason  too. 
He,  by  a  Justice  all  divine. 
Shall  fidl  a  victim  to  my  shrine; 
As  I  was  his,  he  shall  be  mine. 


rV? 


Moulin  ®aitU. 


[Tm  beantlAd  tone  of  "RosKn  Osstle"  has 
been  often  erroneously  ascribed  to  Oswaki,  a  musi- 
cal composer  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  tho 
last  century.  But  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  publica- 
tion before  his  day— M'Gibbon's  CoDsotion  of  Scots 
Tunes,— where  it  is  called  "  The  House  of  Olams." 
The  old  words  are  supposed  to  be  lost.  The  fol- 
lowing appear  in  Herd's  Collection,  1776,  bat  hy  ( 
what  author  is  not  known.] 

FaoM  Boslin  castle's  edioing  walls 

Besound  my  diepherd's  ardent  calls. 

My  Colin  bids  me  come  away. 

And  love  demands  I  should  ob^.  , 

His  mdting  strain  and  tuneflil  lay. 

So  much  the  charms  of  love  dlq>lay, 

I  yidd— nor  longer  can  refrain 

To  own  my  \af%  and  bleH  my  swain. 
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Ko  longer  oan  my  heart  conceal 

The  palnftil  pleaaing  flame  I  feel. 

My  aonl  Tetorts  the  am'xooa  itndn. 

And  echoee  baok  ia  lore  again; 

Where  lurks  my  aongiter  ?  flrom  what  grove 

Doea  Colin  poor  hia  notea  of  lore? 

0  bring  me  to  the  hapfty  bow^, 

Where  matnal  loTe  may  bliaa  secare. 

Te  Tooal  hilla  that  oati^  the  aong, 
Bepeating,  aa  it  fliea  along, 
To  CoUn'a  ear  my  strain  convey. 
And  say,  I  haste  to  come  away. 
Te  zephyrs  soft  that  Ihn  the  gale. 
Waft  to  n^  love  the  soothing  tale; 
In  whispers  all  my  soul  express. 
And  tdl,  I  haste  his  arms  to  bless. 


4 
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II. 

[Waimnf  by  BiCHAan  Hbwit,  who,  when 
very  young,  was  engaged  by  the  blind  poet.  Dr. 
Blacklock,  as  his  guide  and  amanuensis.  Hewlt 
subsequently  became  secretary  to  Lord  Milton, 
and  died  in  17M.  He  was  a  native  of  Cumber* 
land.] 

TwAs  In  that  season  of  the  year. 
When  all  things  gay  and  sweet  appear. 
That  Colin,  with  the  morning  ray. 
Arose  and  sung  his  rural  lay. 
Of  Nannie's  charms  the  shepherd  sung : 
The  hills  and  dales  with  Nannie  rung : 
While  BosUn  Castle  heard  the  swain. 
And  echoed  back  his  cheerfkU  strain. 

Awake,  sweet  muse !    The  breathing  spring 
With  rapture  warms:  awake,  and  sing  • 
Awake  and  join  the  vocal  throng. 
And  hail  the  morning  with  a  song : 
To  Nannie  raise  the  cheer  Ail  lay ; 
O,  bid  her  haste  and  oome  away 
In  sweetest  smiles  herself  adorn. 
And  add  new  graoea  to  the  mom! 

O  look,  my  love !  on  every  spray 
A  feather'd  warbler  tunes  his  lay ; 
TiM  beauty  fires  the  ravish'd  throng. 
And  love  inspires  the  melting  song: 
Then  let  the  raptured  notes  arise: 
For  beauty  darts  firom  Nannie's  eyes ; 
And  love  my  rising  bosom  warms. 
And  fills  my  soul  «vith  sweet  alanns. 


Oh,eQme,mylov«t   Thy  Oolin'B  lay 
With  rapture  eallst  O,  come  away! 
Oome,  while  the  muss  this  wreath  shall  twine 
Around  that  modest  bvow  of  thine.  * 

0 1  hither  haste,  and  with  thee  bring 
Iliat  beauty  blooming  like  the  spring. 
Those  graces  that  divinely  ddne. 
And  duurm  thlB  ravUi'd  heart  of  mine  1 


®5e  gloomu  ttigti* 

[WaiTTBH  by  Buain  to  the  tune  of  "  Boslin 
Castle."  It  was  afterwarda  set  to  music  by  his 
friend  Allan  Masterton,  and  called  "  The  bonnie 
banks  of  Ayr."  "  I  had  been  for  some  time," 
says  the  poet,  "aknlldng  ttom  oovert  to  covert, 
under  all  the  tem»8  of  a  jail,  as  some  ill-advised 
people  had  uncoupled  tin  merciless  pack  of  the  , 
law  at  my  heels.  I  had  taken  the  last  ferewell  of 
my  few  friends;  my  chest  was  on  the  road  to 
Greenodc;  and  I  had  composed  the  last  song  I 
should  ever  measnrs  hi  Caledonia—'  The  gloomy 
night  is  gathering  fest,'— when  a  letter  ttom  Dr. 
Blacklock  to  a  friend  of  mine  overthrew  all  my  ^ 
schemes,  by  opening  new  prospects  to  my  ambi- 
tion." Professor  Walker  completes  the  sketch 
fttnn  materials  supplied  by  the  Poet:  "  Boms  had 
left  Dr.  Lawrle's  femily  after  a  visit,  which  he 
expected  to  be  the  last,  and  on  his  way  home  had 
to  cross  a  wide  stretch  of  solitary  moor.  His  mind 
was  strongly  aflbeted  by  parting  for  ever  with  a 
scene  where  he  had  tasted  so  much  degant  and 
social  pleasure,  and  depressed  by  the  eonlzaated 
gloom  of  his  prospects:  the  aspect  of  nature  har- 
monised vrith  his  feelings  {  it  was  a  lowering  and 
heavy  evening  hi  the  end  of  autumn.  The  wind 
was  up  and  whistled  through  the  rashes  and  long 
spear-graaswhlch  bent  before  it.  The  clouds  were 
driving  across  the  sky;  and  cold  pdting  showers 
at  intervals  added  discomfort  of  body  and  cheer- 
lessnessofmind.  Under  these  drcumstanees,  and 
in  this  frame.  Boms  oosiqposed  this  poem."] 

Thx  gloomy  night  ia  gath'ring  fest. 
Loud  roais  the  wild  inconstant  blast. 
Yon  murky  cloud  is  foul  with  nUn, 
I  see  it  driving  o'er  the  plain. 
The  hunter  now  has  left  the  moor. 
The  scatter'd  cov^s  meet  secare. 
While  here  I  wander,  preat  with  can;, 
^        Along  the  lonely  banks  of  Ayr. 
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By  early  winter's  ravage  torn; 
AcroM  ber  pladd  azure  sky 
She  aeee  the  acowling  tempett  fly: 
Chill  rins  my  blood  to  hear  it  rave, 
I  think  upon  the  atormy  wave. 
Where  many  a  danger  I  moat  dare. 
Far  from  the  bonnie  bonks  of  Ayr. 

'TIS  not  the  surging  billows'  roar, 
Tis  not  that  fiital,  deadly  shore ; 
Though  death  in  every  diape  mpp^ar. 
The  wretched  have  no  more  to  fear 
But  round  my  heart  the  ties  are  bound. 
That  heart  transpierced  with  manya  wound ; 
These  bleed  afresh,  those  ties  I  tear. 
To  leave  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr. 

Farewell,  old  Coila's  hills  and  dales. 
Her  heathy  moors  and  winding  vales ; 
The  scene  where  wretched  fkncy  roves. 
Pursuing  past,  nnhi^py  loves ! 
Farewell,  my  friends,  fiu«weU,  my  fbes, 
Hy  peace  with  these,  my  love  with  thoaei 
The  bursting  tears  my  heart  declare; 
Farewell  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr. 


3}amie  ©ag. 


[This  is  a  Cockney  tanltation  of  Scottish  song, 
and  was  popular  in  Londcm  about  the^middle  of 
tlielastcentuiy.  It  is  given  in  Johnson's  Museum, 
V<d.  I.  Bums  says  of  it  that  "it  is  a  tolerable 
Anglo-43oottish  production."  The  composer  of 
'  themusiowasHr.Beig:  the  author  of  the  words 
le  unknown.] 

As  Jamie  Gay  gang'd  blytbe  his  way. 

Along  the  banks  of  Tweed ; 
>  A  bonny  lass,  as  ever  was. 

Came  tripping  o'er  the  mead : 
The  hearty  swain,  untaught  to  Mgn, 

The  buxom  nymph  survey'd : 
And  ftdl  of  glee,  as  lad  could  be, 

Bespake  the  pretty  maid. 

Dear  laasy,  teU,  why  by  thineseU 

Thou  hast'Iy  wand'rest  here  ? 
My  ewes,  she  cryd,  are  straying  wide; 

Oin'st  tell  roe,  laddy,  vrtwre? 


To  town  111  Ue.  he  made  reply. 

Sane  mdkle  sport  to  see ; 
But  thon'rt  so  sweet,  so  trim  and  neat, 

I'U  seek  the  ewes  with  thee. 

She  gae'm  her  hand,  nor  made  a  stand. 

But  Uk'd  the  youth's  intent; 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  o'er  plain  and  vale, 

Rii^t  merrily  they  went ; 
The  birds  sang  sweet  tino  pair  to  greet. 

And  flowers  bloom'd  arqnnd ; 
And  as  they  vraUCd,  of  love  they  taUCd, 

And  joys  which  lovers  crown'd. 

And  now  the  sun  had  rose  to  noon, 

(The  senith  of  his  pow'r,) 
When  to  a  shade  their  steps  th^  made. 

To  pass  the  mid-day  hour: 
Tlte  bonny  lad  row'd  in  his  plaid. 

The  lass  who  scom'd  to  flrown ; 
She  soon  forgot  the  ewes  she  sought. 

And  he  to  gang  to  town. 


S^icfetg. 


[PirBi.isHBD  by  Charles  WHson  In  his  "St. 
Cedlia,  or  Harmonious  Companicm,'*  1779.  Tba 
author  of  the  words  and  composer  of  the  air  uxm 
both  unknown.] 

Mt  laddie  is  gane  Ihr  awa'  o'er  the  plain, 
^Vhile  in  sorrow  behind  I  am  foro'd  to  remain ; 
Though  blue  bells  and  vi'lets  the  hedges  adorn. 
Though  trees  are  in  blosstmi,  and  sweet  blows  tba 

thorn, 
No  pleasure  they  give  me,  in  vain  thqr  look  gagr;     j 
Thaw's  nothing  can  please  now,  my  Jockeys  away. 
Forlorn  I  sit  singing,  and  this  is  my  strain. 
Haste,  hast^  my  dear  Jock^,  to  me  back  again. 

When  lads  and  their  lasses  are  on  the  green  met. 
They  dance  and  they  sing,  tluy  laugh  and  they 

diat. 
Contented  and  happy,  with  hearts  ftall  otiflot, 
1  cant  without  envy  their  merriment  see ; 
Those  pleasures  ofl'end  me,  my  shepherd's  not 

there. 
No  pleasures  I  relish  that  Jockey  dont  share; 
It  makes  me  to  sigh,  I  flrom  tears  scaroe  refraiat 
^I  wish  my  dear  Jockey  rsCnni'd  back  again. 


r- 


f     r^  /■^^•^   "  - 
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Bat  hope  shall  xutafai  me,  nor  win  1  defpalr. 
He  pnnnit'd  be  would  In  a  fbrtnight  Iw  here; 
On  ftmd  expectation  mj  wlahes  111  feast. 
For  love,  my  dear  Jockey,  to  Jenny  wHl  haste : 
Then,  braweU,  eadi  caie,  and  adieu,  each  vain 

■Igh, 
Wholl  then  be  to  blest  or  to  lu4>py  as  I ; 
I'll  sing  on  the  meadows,  and  alter  iny  strain. 
When  Jooky  returns  to  my  arms  back  again. 


Deil  t&V  t^e  ioatst. 


[Thb  fine  old  Scotch  air  that  goes  by  this  name 

will  be  found  in  Playford's  collection  of  Scotch 

tonea  published  in  1098.  'The  words  axe  suppoeed 

'  to  be  by  Tom  DTrfey.    They  appear  In  the  first 

.  edition  Of  his  "Pills  to  Purge  HelancholT'O 

\  Dsn.  tak'  the  wars  that  hurried  Billy  from  me, 

Who  to  lore  me  Just  had  sworn ; 
'  They  made  him  captain  sure  to  undo  me 
f     Woe's  me  he'll  ne'er  return. 
I  A  thousand  loons  abroad  will  fight  hhn. 

He  flrom  thousands  ne'er  win  run, 
"•  Day  and  night  I  did  invite  him, 
I     To  stay  at  home  from  swoid  and  gim. 

*  I  ns'd  aUuring  graces. 
With  mucUe  kind  embiaoes, 

,  Nowsighing,  then  crying,  tears  (hroppingflUl; 
',         And  had  he  my  mA  arms 
Preferr'd  to  war's  alarms, 
^  Hy  love  grown  mad,  aU  for  my  bonnie  lad, 
I  fiaar  in  my  fift  I  had  granted  alL 

r  I  wash'd  anA  I  patch'd,  to  mak*  me  look  provok- 

*  ing, 

,     Snares  that  they  told  me  would  catch  the  men, 

And  on  my  head  a  huge  commode  sat  poking, 
"^     Which  made  me  show  aa  tall  again; 
»  For  a  new  gown  too  I  paid  muckle  mon«y, 
„     Whkh  with  golden  flow'rs  did  shine  j 
J  My  love  well  might  think  me  gay  and  bonny. 

No  Soots  lass  was  e'er  so  fine. 
>  Hy  petticoat  I  spotted. 

Fringe  too  with  thread  1  knotted, 
\  Lace  shoes,  and  silk  hose,  garter  ftill  over  knee; 
(         But  oh!  the  flfttal  thought, 
-*         To  BlUy  these  are  nought; 

)Who  rode  to  town,  and  rifled  with  dragoons. 
When  he,  lUly  loon,  might  have  plunder'd  me. 


[Buuis,  while  he  admired  the  air  of  "  Deil  tak* 
the  warp,"  thought  the  words  of  Tom  D'Urfey  a  ' 
■pom  imitation  of  Scottish  song,  as  indeed  they 
are,  and  wrote  the  foUowlng  stanxas  to  the  same  > 
tone,  for  Thomson's  coUeetion.  The  heroine  was 
Miss  Philadelphia  Macmnrdo.]  ^ 

Slbbt'st  thou  or  vrak'st  thou,  fUrest  creature?     ' 

Boij  mom  now  lifts  his  eye. 
Numbering  ilka  bud  which  Nature 

Waters  wi'  the  tears  of  joy : 

Now  through  the  leaty  woods. 

And  by  the  reeking  floods,    ' 
Wild  Nature's  ttoants  fkeely,  gladly  strayi 

The  lintwhite  in  his  bower 

Chants  o'er  the  breathing  flower ; 

The  laverock  to  the  sky 

Ascends  wi'  sangs  of  Joy, 
While  the  son  and  thou  arise,  to  Uess  the  day. 

Phoebus  gliding  the  brow  o'  morning, 

^"Ithiw  <Hm  darictome  shade. 
Nature  gladdening  and  adorning; 

Such  to  me  my  lovely  maid. 

When  absent  frae  my  fidr. 

The  murky  shades  o*  care 
With  starless  gloom  o'ercast  my  sullen  sky  i 

But  when,  in  beauty's  light. 

She  meets  my  ravished  sight. 

When  through  my  very  heart 

Her  beaming  glories  dart ; 
Tis  then  I  wake  to  liiii,  to  light,  to  Joy. 


0iuxk  j^ovi^n  i^om^* 


[Tbzs  was  another  song  which  Buairs  wrote  to 
the  tune  of  "Deil  tak'  the  wars,"  and  sent  to 
Thomson's  collection.  Jean  Lorimer,  the  "  lassie 
wl'  the  lint<whita  k>cks,"  was  the  sutiieot  of  the 
song.] 

Mask  yonder  pomp  of  costly  fkshlon 
Bound  the  wealthy,  titled  bride  t 

But  when  compared  with  real  p 
Poor  is  all  that  princely  pride. 


'b^A^" 
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Wliat  an  fhe  diowy  treaaniM? 

What  are  the  nciMf  pleasara  ? 
I  The  gay  gaudy  glare  otrtadtf  and  art  t 
)        The  poUah'd  jewel'*  Uaie 

Hay  draw  the  wond'ring  gaae, 
5  And  ooartly  grandeur  Inight 

'  f        The  ihncy  may  delight, 
;,But  never,  never  can  come  near  the  heart. 

*But  did  you  see  my  dearaet  Chlotli 

)    In  •hnplidty'i  array ; 

^Lovely  aa  yonder  iweet  opening  flower  is, 

Shrinldng  from  the  gase  ofdaj? 
'        O  then,  the  lieart  alarming, 
)        And  all  leaistless  charming, 
<,Id  lore's  delightflil  fetters  die  chains  the  wUUng 
■ool! 
Ambition  jvonld  disown 
The  world's  imperial  crown, 
\        Even  Avarice  would  deny 

His  worshipp'd  deity. 
And  feel  throu^  ev'ry  vein  Lovel  r^ttures  roll. 


[WaiTTSKyWithtfaeexoeptlonortheflntBtansa, 
Wbidi  bdongs  to  an  older  song,  by  Sn  Johm  Ci.xaK 
sf  Pennycuick,  Bart,  for  neariy  fifty  years  one  of 
jthe  Barons  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland.  Sir  Jdw 
(was  much  versed  in  antiquities,  and  otherwise 
vnooomplished.  He  died  in  1756.  John  Clerk  of 
JKldin,  the  author  (tf  the  work  on  Kaval  Tactics, 
.was  his  son,  and  he  was  consequently  grandfltther 
of  the  late  eccentric  Lord  Eldin.  The  song  first 
Mpeared  in  "The  Charmer,"  Edinburgh,  17SI, 
/VoL  IL,  but  without  the  last  verae,  which  waa 
<afterwards  added  by  the  author.] 
,  I 

^  Huinr  may  the  maid  be 

'  That  marries  the  miller, 

^  Tor  finil  day  and  Ikir  day 

i  He^  aye  bringing  tUl  hart 

Has  aye  a  penny  In  his  purse 
,  For  dinner  and  for  supper  I 

And  gin  she  please,  a  good  flit  dieeae, 
'*  And  famips  ofydlow  butter. 

'^^           IVhen  Jamie  first  did  woo  me, 
I  spler*d  what  waa  hia  caOlngi 
Fair  maid,  aaya  he,  O  come  and  se^ 
VeTBvi 


Thon^I  waa  riiy,  yet  I  ooa^  wpi 
The  truth  of  what  he  told  me. 

And  that  hia  houae  waa  warm  and  oouth. 
And  room  in  it  to  hold  ma. 

Bdiind  the  door  a  bag  of  meal. 

And  in  the  kiat  waa  identy 
Of  good  hard  cakea  hia  mither  bakea. 

And  bannocks  were  na  acanty ; 
A  good  &t  aow,  a  aleeky  cow 

Waa  standin'  in  the  byre{ 
Whilst  laxy  ponas  with  mealy  moa'B 

Waa  idiqring  at  tha  fire. 

Good  signs  are  these,  my  mitiier  aaya. 

And  bids  me  tak' the  miller; 
Fnr  foul  day  and  fUr  day 

He's  aye  bringing  tQl  her; 
For  meal  and  malt  she  does  na  vrant. 

Nor  ony  thing  that's  dainty ; 
And  now  and  then  a  kedding  hen 

To  lay  her  eggs  in  plenty. 

In  winter  when  the  vrind  and  rain 

Blaws  o'er  the  house  and  byre. 
He  sits  beside  a  dean  hearth  stane 

Before  a  rousing  fire  i 
With  nut-brown  ale  he  tells  his  tale. 

Which  rows  him  o'er  fit'  nappy : 
Who'd  be  a  king— a  petty  thing. 

When  a  miller  Uvea  ao  happy? 


Li 


[A  vKAomtirr  of  an  old  aong  given  in  Johnaeti*s 
Museum,  Part  II.  1788.  The  idr  is  old,  and  waa 
formeriy  jdayed  aa  a  dandng-tnne.] 


l^^ 


HsT,theduat7mmer, 

%') 

And  his  dusty  coat  1 

He  will  win  a  shilling. 

§ 

Ere  he  spend  a  groat. 

Dusty  was  the  coat. 

^K' 

Dusty  waa  the  ooloiir; 

f{ 

Dnatywaatheklas, 

That  I  gat  fltaa  the  miller' 

Uey,  the  duatj  miller. 

K^ 

And  his  dusty  sack! 

jV* 

Leeae  me  on  the  calling 

.1 

Fillathadnatypeol^ 
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FUlt  the  duty  peck. 
Brings  the  dttstjr  rilleri 

1  wad  gl'e  my  ooatie 
For  the  dortgr  miller. 


i^s  ;§i\Mt  anD  me. 

[Jambs  Ballaxtimb.— From  "The  Gaber- 
huuie's  WalleU"] 

O  RATUBB  Se  bonnie  and  blythiome  to  see, 
Wi' the  goiwd  on  her  brow,  an' the  light  in  her  e'e ; 
An'  sweet  is  her  summer  sang  rollin'  in  glee, 
As  it  thrills  the  heart-strings  o' mjr  fiddle  and  me. 

When  the  jroong  morning  blinks  through  amang 

the  black  cluds. 
An'  the  southland  breeze  nutlet  out  through  the 
green  wuds; 
The  lark  in  the  lift,  and  the  merl  on  the  tree, 
Baith  strike  the  key-note  to  my  fUdle  an'  me. 


:  When  amang  the  crisp  heather  upon  the  hill-side. 
Mine  e'e  fti'  o*  rapture,  my  soul  ta'  o'  pride ; 
The  wee  heather-Untie  an'  wild  hlnny-bee 
A' Join  in  the  strain  wi*  my  fiddle  an'  me. 

When  daunderin'  at  e'en  doun  the  dark  dowie  dells. 

To  dieer  the  wee  gowans,  an' charm  the  wee  bells^ 

The  sweet  purling  rill  wimples  doun  to  the  sea, 

S  light  to  the  notes  o' my  fiddle  an*  me. 


At  Urn  or  at  weddin',  at  tryst  or  at  fUr, 
There's  nae  saul-felt  music  nnleas  we  be  there ; 
Wl'  a  spaik  in  my  heart,  an'  a  dn^)  in  my  e'e. 
The  Tera  floor  kmps  to  my  fiddle  an'  me. 

B'en  now  when  the  cauld  drift  sweeps  ower  the 
Meakhill, 

An'  mony  stout  hearts  sink  beneath  the  fell  ehUl, 
What  keeps  my  puireallant  alire  on  my  knee. 
But  twa-three  biythe  staves  flrae  my  fiddle  and 


My  fiddle's  my  life-qnring,  my  fiddle's  my  a'. 
She  dings  to  me  dose  when  a'  else  an  awa' ; 

lime  may  ftwoe  (Mends  to  part,  he  may  wyle 
ihestogree. 

Death  only  can  part  my  anld  fiddle  an'  me. 


%uc]^UYtooL 


I 

[WmiTTXM  by  AxBx.  Wiuon  of  Paisley,  the 
author  at  "Watty  and  Ucg,"  and  the  great'  ; 
ornithologist  of  America.  This  was  a  youthfid  > 
production  of  Wilson's,  and  seems  to  have  been^ 
occasioned  by  certain  inhospitable  treatment 
which  he  had  reoeiired  at  Auohtertotd,  a  smalT 
Tillage  in  Ilfeshire,  while  travelling  the  country, 
as  a  pedlar.  His  experience  of  the  fiktigues  of  a, 
pedhtf'a  life,  and  of  the  indignities  to  which  it  was 
occasionally  exposed,  was  only  fitting  him  all  the 
better  ft>r  his  afterwards  glorious  careei^-when  he 
had  to  travd  through  Immeasurable  tracts  of  thef 
woods  of  America,  in  search  of  his  fltvourite  birds, 
and  sul^ject  himself  to  the  un«ympathising  rude*. 
neas  of  the  early  settlers  thoe,  who  could  not 
comprehend  the  enthusiasm,  or  be  brought  Ur 
patronise  the  exertions,  of  the  young  naturalist. 
The  song  is  marked,  in  the  volume  of  his  poem^ , 
published  at  Paisley  hi  1790,  to  the  tune  of  "On4 
bottle  rnorC'J 


FaoM  the  village  of  Ledy  with  a  heart  (bll  of  gfeb„« 
And  my  pack  on  my  shoulders,  I  rambled  out  firee,. 
Resolved  that  same  evening,  as  Luna  was  f^ 
To  lodge  ten  miles  distant,  in  old  AuchtertooL 

Through  many  a  lone  cottage  and  ferm-house  I, 


Took  their  money,  and  offvrithmy  budget  Isheer'd;  '* 

The  road  I  explored  out,  without  form  or  rule,  -^ 
Still  asUng  the  nearest  to  old  AuditertooL 

A  down  I  acooeted,  inquiring  the  road,  i 

He  stared  like  an  idiot,  then  roar'd  out,  "  6ude  \ 

G-d!  ' 

Gin  ye'rega'n  there  fbr  quarters,  ye're  surely  a  feoV  v\ 

For  there's  nought  but  starvation  in  anU  Aoeh-  ^ 

tertool 1" 


nonsense,  my  march  I  pursued, 
TiUIcametoahiUtop,whereJeyftaiview'd,     ,,  ^ 
Surrennded  with  mountains,  and  many  a  white  *  / 
pool.  "-^ 

The  small  smoky  viUage  of  old  AachtertooU  *'".. 

At  length  I  arrived  at  the  edge  <tf  the  town,         < 
As  Phoebos  behind  a  hi^  mountain  went  down :   ^j 
The  clouds  gatber'd  dreary,  and  weather  blew  foul ,  *  ' 
And  I  hugg'd  myself  safe  now  in  old  AuditertoU.     ^ 
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An  inn  I  Inqaind  out,  a  lodging  dMired, 
But  the  Landlady^  pertncMMem'dinftantly  fired; 
;  For  she  laacy  replied,  as  the  Hit  oarding  wool, 

*  "  I  ne'er  kept  sio  lodgen  in  aold  AochtertooL" 

'     With  scorn  I  loon  left  her  to  lire  on  h«r  pride  t 
'    Bat,  addng,  was  told,  there  was  none  dse  beside, 
\  Except  an  <M  Weaver,  who  now  kept  a  school, 
'      And  these  were  the  whole  that  were  in  Anchta> 
tooL 

'^  To  his  mansion  I  soampar'd,  and  rapt  at  the  door. 
He  op'd,  bnt  as  soon  as  I  dared  to  fanplore, 
*"  He  shnt  it  like  thunder,  and  ntter'd  a  howl, 

*  That  rung  thn/ each  ooraer  of  old  AochtertooL 

PronAed  now  to  ftuy,  the  Doodnla  I  eoTBt, 
And  crffcr'd  to  endgel  the  wretch,  if  he  dost; 
Bat  the  door  he  fkut  bolted,  tho' Boreas  Ueweool, 
1  AndleftmeaUfHendlessinoldAiiditertooL 

'    Bepctyed  of  an  shelter,  through  dazkneas  I  trod, 
.%  TUlIeametoaruin'dcddhousebytheroad; 

Here  the  night  I  will  spend,and,inspired  bj  the  owl, 
^  111  smd  up  some  prajrers  for  (dd  AuohtertooL 


®5e  €&toup. 


[Bt  Albc  WnsoN  of  Paisley.  Tune,  "Poor 
"  Laniie."— We  give  this  as  oonTeylng  an  interest- 
.  ing  sketoh  of  Wilson's  aognaJntanoes,  yrUito  he 
was  the  poor  weaver  and  pedlar.  The  description 
of  himself  in  the  kst  vene  but  one,  where  he 
'  mentions  "the  want  of  ambition"  as  his  worst 
\  miseiy,  shows  how  little  he  knew  of  himsdf  until 
/  hehadagreatohfeektooootendlbr.] 

i  Ooinflnapthebowl,m7brs(vebosfs! 
■^  And  round  let  us  drde  the  treasoiet 
*,     Bnzsa!  my  good  fellows,  r^otoe! 

For  here  is  a  ftmntaln  of  pleasure. 
'*     And  while  the  big  bumper  doth  pass, 
v^         Okl  Baodius  shall  nerer  confound  me ; 
111  drink,  and,  between  ereiy  glass. 

Loud  roar  of  the  wits  that  snironnd  me, 
^  And  bring  their  eMh  talent  to  Tiew. 

Imprimis.    Here  sits  by  my  side, 
*         A  hnmTous  yoong  son  of  the  muses. 
Who  lord  o'er  our  passions  can  ride, 
»he  - 


The  terrible  firown  he  can  ftmn. 

Look  dismally  holy  hereafter. 
Then  screw  up  his  feoe  to  a  stonn. 

That  nigh  bursts  the  briioUter  with  laughter. 
And  makes  ereiy  mortal  his  friend. 

That  little  stout  fellow  In  green. 

Observe  how  aocomplisb'd  and  tight  he's  t 
Good  humour  sits  ftill  in  his  mien. 

And  mirth  his  eternal  delight  is. 
When  through  the  wild  hornpipe  he  sweepe. 

We  stare  as  we  never  had  seen  him. 
So  nimbly  he  M^wrsand  leap*. 

You  would  swear  that  scmte  devn  was  in  him. 
To  flourish  his  heels  BO  expert. 

See!  handhigthe^asstohlsfirloid. 

Young  Jamie,  polite  and  endearing; 
To  idease  he  is  ever  inclined, 

Thou^  sometimes  haraadingly  Jeering. 
So  sweetly  a  sonnet  he  sings. 

He  chats  to  the  ladies  so  clever. 
That  Oupid  should  sure  give  him  winp. 

And  make  him  his  archer  for  ever. 
To  level  the  beauties  and  belles. 

And  there  sits  the  Genius  of  song. 

Whose  musio  so  nobly  can  warm  us. 
The  fife  now  arousingly  strong. 

Now  waking  the  viol  to  chann  us: 
Yet  sometimes  he's  mournfully  mute. 

And  though  we  implore  vrbiia  we're  able. 
He  frowning  reftises  the  flute. 

And  pensively  leans  on  the  table. 
As  if  he  were  luli'd  in  a  trance. 

With  golden  kM^  kxMe  to  the  vrind. 

Here  sits  a  swain,  kind  and  free-hearted. 
To  every  one  sdenoe  indined. 

By  every  amusement  diverted. 
FhUosopfay,  painting,  and  song. 

Alternately  gain  his  affection. 
But  his  bliss  is  to  store  up  a  throng 

Of  tnaeets  and  wonns  for  dissection. 
Of  numberless  sises  and  kinds. 

Here  Wilson  and  Poverty  rit. 

Perpetually  boxing  together. 
Till  beat  by  good  liquor  she  flits. 

And  leaves  him  as  light  as  a  fbather. 
From  two  most  unfortunate  views. 

Proceeds  his  inconstant  oondition ; 
His  Joys  are  the  smiles  of  the  muse. 

And  his  misery  the  vrant  of  ambition. 
To  eUmb  to  tha  notice  of  fools. 
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Bat  roand  with  the  Uquor,  my  boyi ! 

Tit  folly  to  lanpilwh  repining; 
To  swell  ap  the  tide  of  our  joyi. 

This  brinuner  WM  tent  ua  so  ihlning. 
Since  blockheads  and  asses  grow  rich, 

And  modesty  murders  the  wearer. 
If  Merit  must  cower  in  the  ditch. 

May  she  still  have  a  bumper  to  cheer  her. 
And  raise  her  iwor  head  to  the  skies. 


$11  lo'^  tje^,  %mU. 

f  From  a  coDeotioti  of  Poems  published  in  1836, 
entitled  "The  Sea  ITymph's  Wake,  and  other 
Poems:  by  Bobkbt  Hakutoh."  Mr.  Handlton 
is  now  reddent  in  New  Tork,  and  editor  there  of 
a  popular  monthly  miscellany,  called  "  The  Ladies' 
Oompanion."] 

1'x.i.  lo'e  thee,  Annie,  while  the  dew 

In  siller  bdls  hings  on  tlie  tree; 
Or  while  the  bumie's  waves  o'  blue 

Bin  wimplin'  to  the  rowin'  sea. 
111  lo'e  thee  while  the  gowan  mild 

Its  crimson  IHnge  spreads  on  the  lea; 
WhUe  blooms  the  heather  in  the  wild— 

Oh !  Annie,  I'U  be  true  to  thee. 

I'll  lo'e  thee  while  the  Untie  shigs 

His  sang  o'  love  on  whiimy  brae; 
I'll  lo'e  thee  while  the  crystai  springs 

Glint  in  the  gowden  gleams  o'  day ; 
I'U  lo'e  thee  vt^tile  there's  Ucht  aboon. 

And  Stan  to  stud  the  breast  o'  sky; 
I'D  h>'e  thee  tiU  lifiB'k  di^  is  done, 

And  Ueas  thee  wi' my  latest  sigh. 


iMg  Jl^ammg^ 


{^ 


[This  song,  to  the  tune  of  "  Contented  wi'  little 
and  cantie  wi'  malr,"  or,  as  it  was  more  anciently 
called,  "Lumps  o*  puddin',"  is  here  printed  for 
the  first  time.] 

Ilk  ane  now-a-days  brags  awa'  'boat  his  dear. 
And  praises  her  ripe  lips  and  bright  een  sae  dear; 
But  ndther  the  ri^  lip  nor  bonnie  blue  e'e 
Can  oonpaxe  wi' the  blink  o' my  mammy  to  me.  . 


A  bairn  in  her  bosom  Ilay  a'  the  night, 

When  there>  neither  bo^es  nor  g^haists  oould  me 

fright; 
When  yamm'rin',  she  hnsh'd  me  to  sleep  on  her 

knee: 
Oi  whae'ercanoompaMwi'mymammytome? 

Fa'  aft  in  her  fkoe  I  ha'e  look'd  up  fti'  iUn, 
WhUe  fondly  she  dasp'd  me  and  croon'd  some 

luild  strain. 
And  aften  the  saat  tear  wad  start  to  my  e'e : 
They  were  waeaome,  the  sangs  o*  my  mammy,  to  , 


0 1  yes,  I  ha'e  grat  for  the  twa  bonnie  weans 
The  wee  robins  cover'd  wi'  leaves  wi'  sic  pains: 
And  still,  like  a  sunbeam  that  glints  o'er  the  sea, 
The  auld  sangs  o*  my  mammy  return  back  to  me. 

When  dekness  o'eream*  me,  she  watoh'd  late  and 

air. 
If  open'd  my  dull  e'e,  I  aye  saw  her  there ; 
When  roses  my  pale  cheda  o'erspread,  hlythe  was 

she- 
O I  whae'ear  was  sae  Und  as  my  mammy  to  me  ? 

Laog,  lang  111  remember  the  d^n  that  are  gaae. 
Since  first  I  could  Usp  mam'  and  toddle  my  lane; 
Though  sair  I  be  toss'd  upon  life's  troubled  sea. 
Yet  my  heart  will  aye  ding  wi' affection  to  thee. 
W.G.B. 


[WiUTTBir  by  BoBHS  in  1787,  for  Johnson's 
Museum,  but  not  brought  out  there  tiU  the  last 
volume.  Mr.  George  Thomson  inserted  it  in  the 
8d  ToL  ot  the  1st  edition  of  his  coUeotion,  change 
ing  the  name  "Peggy"  to  that  of  "Mary,"  and 
directing  the  song  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  "  The 
Bwie  wi'  the  crooked  horn.*'  The  heroine  of  the 
song  was  Miss  Maigaret  Chalmers,  youngest 
daughter  of  James  Chalmers,  Esq.  of  Fingland, 
and  one  of  the  poet's  most  confidential  fbmale 
oorreepondents.  She  married,  in  Dec  1788,  Lewis 
Hay,  Esq.  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  long  resided 
in  the  south  of  France.] 

Mr  Peggy's  ikoe,  my  Peggy's  fono. 
The  frost  of  hermit  age  might  warm; 
Hy  Peggy's  worth,  my  P^^s  mlnd« 
Mi^t  charm  the  first  of  hi|»T>*p  kind* 
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'  I  I  lore  mj  Teggy'u  angd  air, 

f'  I  Her  fkce  w  tmlj  heaT'nly  ftdr, 

*  /  Her  natire  grace  ao  Toid  of  art, 

^  But  I  adore  mj  Fogy's  heart. 


'  f        The  lOy's  hue,  the  row's  dja, 
,'         The  kindling  lustre  of  an  eye; 

Who  bat  owns  thdr  magie  swaj! 
'        Who  hot knoxrathej  all  decay! 
The  tender  thtill,  the  pitying  tear. 
The  gen*roos  poipose,  nobly  dear. 
The  gentle  lo<rii,  that  rage  disarms— 
'        These  are  all  inunortal  diarms. 


P/ 


SCOTTISH  SOMOa. 


^ttatj^fiUan'^  Sanunt* 


[This  Lament,  written  by  Bciuts  for  Johnson's 
^Mnseont,  is  supposed  to  express  the  ftellngs  of 
,  James  Drummond,  Yisooont  of  Strathallan,  who 
^escaped  to  France  after  the  battle  of  Culloden, 
Where  his  &ther  was  slain.  "  The  air,"  says  Bums, 
/'is  the  composition  of  one  of  the  worthiest  and 
best-Jiearted  men  living— Allan  Hasterton,  school* 
^naster  in  Edinburgh.  As  he  and  I  were  both 
,  sprouts  of  Jacobitism,  we  agreed  to  dedicate  the 
'words  and  air  to  that  canae.  To  tell  the  matter 
jof  Ihct,  except  when  my  passions  were  heated  by 
/some  accidental  cause,  my  jacobitism  was  merely 
■•by  way  of  viva  la  bagaldU,"] 


THtOKBST  night,  ceifaang  my  dwelling ! 

Howling  tempests,  o'er  me  rave  I 
Tnrbid  torrents,  wintry  swelling. 

Still  surround  my  lonely  cave ! 
Crystal  streamlets,  gently  flowing. 

Busy  haunts  of  base  mankind. 
Western  breezes,  softly  blowing. 

Suit  not  my  distracted  mind. 

In  the  cause  of  ri^t  engaged. 
Wrongs  ii\)arious  to  redress, 

Honour's  war  we  strongly  waged. 
But  the  heavens  denied  success. 

Boin's  wheel  has  driven  o'er  us. 
Not  a  hope  that  dare  attend. 

The  wide  world  is  all  before  US- 
Bat  a  world  without  a  Mend ! 


^eioat^  o'  bonnie  ®nn. 

[Watrmr  by  Buxrs  in  1788  tbt  Johnson's 
Museum,  in  C(mipliment  to  Ann  Hasterton, 
(afterwards  Mrs.  Derbishire,  London,)  daughter  of 
the  poet's  flriend,  Allan  Masterton,  who  composed 
the  tune.  Masterton  was  a  teacher  of  writing 
and  arithmetic  in  Edinburgh,  who  possessed  a 
great  taste  for  music,  which  hie  cultivated  as  an 
amateur  on  the  vkdin.  He  was  oompoaer  of  seve- 
ral other  tones  for  Bums's  words,  and,  among  the 
rest,  of  the  tune  to  "  Willie  brew^  a  peck  o*  maut.'* 
In  the  latter  song  he  also  flgnres  as  one  of  the 
heroes.] 

Yb  gallants  brif^t,  I  rede  ye  right. 

Beware  o'  bonnie  Ann; 
Her  comely  Csce  sae  tu'  o'  grace. 

Your  heart  she  will  trepan. 
Her  een  sae  bright,  like  stars  by  night. 

Her  skin  is  like  the  swan : 
Bae  Jimply  buxd,  her  gen^  waist. 

That  sweetly  ye  might  span. 

Youth,  grace,  and  love,  attendant  move. 

And  pleasure  leads  the  van ; 
In  a'  their  charms,  and  conquering  arms. 

They  wait  on  bonnie  Ann. 
The  captive  bands  may  dialn  the  hands* 

But  love  enslaves  the  man ; 
Ye  gallants  braw,  I  rede  ye  a'. 

Beware  o'  bonnie  Ann. 


n 


®  ^Jecub  ®onUut» 


[Trb  following  is  an  eartyprodoction  of  Thomas  ' 
Oampbsu.,  author  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  ' 
but  is  not  indoded  in  any  ocdlected  edition  of  his  t 
works  that  we  know  <^  Itlsadiq^ted  tothelrish  , 
air  called  "  Coolun."] 

0  Crbb VB  Content !  at  thy  moss-oover'd  shrine, 

1  would  all  the  gaj  hopes  of  my  bosom  resign,— 
I  wouM  part  with  amUtion  thy  votary  to  be. 
And  breathe  not  a  vow  but  to  friendship  and  thee. 

But  thy  presence  appears  from  my  pursuit  to  fly. 

Like  the  gold-colour'ddoud  on  the  verge  of  the  sky;        , 

No  lustre  that  hangs  on  the  green  willow  trea  C*^ 

«K  Is  so  short  as  the  smile  of  thy  Ikvour  to  ma.  Vj 
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In  the  palM  of  mj  heart  I  have  noarlsh'd  a  can,  Si 
That  forbids  me  ti)7  iweet  Inspixatkm  to  than ; 
The  noon  of  my  youth  do^  departing  I  Me, 
Bat  its  jean  at  they  paa  bring  no  tiding!  of  thee.  1 

0  Cherub  Content  I  at  thy  moss-oorer'd  shrine, 

1  woold  offer  my  tows,  if  Matilda  were  mine ; 
Ooold  I  call  her  my  own  whom  enraptor'd  I  see, 
I  would  breathe  not  a  tow  but  to  friendship  and 


[Fbom  "  Poems  and  Songs  •.  by  Jonir  Imlab," 
London,  1841,  ISmo.— Oadie  is  a  rirolet,  and 
Bennachie  a  mountain,  in  Abeideensiiire.] 

O I  ant  I  were  where  Gadie  rlns. 
Where  Gadie  rins-where  Oadie  rlns^ 
01  gin  I  were  where  Gadie  rlns, 
Qy  the  foot  o' Bennachie  1 

iTe  Toam'd  by  Tweed— I've  loam'd  by  Taj, 
By  border  VHth  and  highland  Spey, 
But  dearer  flw  to  me  than  they. 

The  braes  o*  Bennachie. 


When  Made  and  blossoms  qmmt  in 
And  bid  the  bardies  wag  the  wing, 
They  blithely  bob,  and  soar,  and  sing, 
3y  the  Ibot  o*  Bennachie. 

When  simmer  deeds  the  Varied  scene, 
Wi'  Ucht  o*  gowd  and  kares  o'  green, 
I  fUn  wad  be  where  aft  I've  been. 
At  the  foot  o'  Benni 


When  antomn's  yellow  sheaf  is  shorn. 
And  barn-yards  stored  wi'  stooks  o'  com, 
'TIS  blythe  to  toom  the  clyack  horn. 
At  the  foot  o' Bennachie  I 

When  winter  winds  blaw  sharp  and  shrill. 
O'er  ley  bum  and  sheeted  hOl, 
The  ingle  neak  is  gleesome  still. 

At  the  toot  <rf  Bennachie. 


Thooi^  fbw  to  welcome  me 
Thooi^  a'  I  lored  be  dead  m 
ini  back,  though  I  should  11 
To  the  foot  of 


O !  gin  I  wen  where  Gadie  rlns. 
Where  Gadie  rins— where  Gadie  rins, 
01  gin  I  were  where  Gadie  rins, 
Br  the  foot  o' Bennachie  I 


®  Jott'tt  jJad  bIUx% 


[John  Imlab.] 

Thoo*xt  safar  alter'd  now.  May, 

Thou'rt  sair  alter'd  now. 
The  rose  is  wither'd  frae  thy  dieek. 

The  wrinkle's  on  thy  brow; 
And  grey  hath  grown  the  locks  o*  Jet, 

See  shining  wont  to  be. 
Thou  alterM  safar,— but.  May,  thou'rt  yet 

The  May  o*  yore  to  me. 

Thy  Toioe  Is  iklnt  and  low.  May, 

That  aft  in  fonner  time 
Hath  woke  the  wUd  bird's  envloas  chant. 

The  echo's  amiwous  chime ; 
Thy  e'e  hath  lost  Its  early  light. 

My  star  in  ither  years. 
That  aye  hath  beam'd  sae  Undly  bright. 

Ton 


For  a*  the  dgns  that  show.  May, 

The  gloamin'  o'  our  day, 
I  lo'ed  thee  young— I  lo'e  thee  yet, 

Myainanldwifle,Mayt 
Kae  dearer  hope  ha'e  I  than  this. 

Beyond  the  day  we  die. 
Thy  charms  shall  bloom  again  to  bless 

Myk 


[JOHX  Imlab.] 

Faeb  thee  wed,  my  bonnie  lass. 

Fare  thee  wed,  my  aln  lassie! 
Monle  a  day  maun  come  and  pass. 

Ere  we  shall  meet  again,  lassiel 
Monie  a  chance  and  monle  a  change. 

Ere  that  lang  day  well  see,  lasda! 
But  where'er  my  feet  ma;  range. 

My  heart  shaU  be  with  thee,  lasde! 
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Fair  may  bloom  my  ftiture  bower. 

On  aome  &r  Indian  Isle,  lasde ! 
Bich  and  rare  its  fruit  and  flower. 

My  wearie  boon  may  wile,  laariel 
Bat  the  bom  and  hazel  brae. 

Where  we  aae  aft  ha'e  met,  lairie; 
I  for  ever  may  foregae. 

Bat  never  can  forget,  la«ie! 

Whate'er  betide— where'er  betake. 

My  lot 'mid  strangers  oatt,  lae^  I 
Joj  may  oome,  bat  never  make 

The  present  like  the  past,  lasslel 
Fare  thee  weel!  the  ftiture  will 

Through  peril,  toil,  and  pain,  lasalef 
Bring  me  back,  to  find  thee  still 

In  fidtbAil  love  my  ain  las^  1 


&^t*bt  l)]ctin&  to  t|)(m* 


[JOHK  ImLAH.] 

Wb*tb  dnmk  to  them  thafs  here  aboat. 

We're  drunk  to  them  that's  ftur  awa'. 
But  fill  again,  there's  ane,  nae  doubt. 

We  yet  could  drink  abune  them  a', 
Wha  drinks— and  deep— fiiir  be  his  &', 

On  him  that  winna,  meikle  shame. 
As  round  and  round  the  cup  we  ca', 

A  health  to  her— we  needna  name  I 

I  gl'e  you  Joy,  wha  ha'e  found  grace, 

Wi'  ane  that's  comely,  kind,  and  true] 
I  foel  for  you— I  ken  the  case— 

Whom  some  ftdr  thief  o'  hearts  gars  rue. 
Though  nocht  you  say,  and  swear,  and  do. 

Can  wank  in  her's  the  tender  JUtmi, 
Yet  we're  forgiving  when  we're  fou— 

Here's  health  to  her— whate'er  her  name  1 

0 !  wearie  &'  the  womankind, 

They^re  been,  sin'  first  the  warld  b^an, 
O'  winning  mien— and  wayward  mind. 

The  blessing  or  the  bane  o'  man ; 
Yet  after  a',  do  what  we  can. 

The  bonnie  dears  we  canna  blame ; 
Bae  a  benison  gae  wi'  our  ban. 

And  ibe  wish  that  some  would  bear  our  name! 


Auld  Adam  leda  wettie  life 

Tin  Eve,  in  Bden's  bonnie  bowers. 
Was  made  the  first  o'  men's  gudewife— 

The  fidrest  o*  the  garden's  flowers ; 
Though  deariy  bought,  the  social  hoars, 

Wi'  dool  and  deatb-T-wi'  sin  and  shame— 
We  think  them  cheap,  when  pass  we  ours 

Wi'  her  we'll  drink— ^t  dauma  name. 

The  wankrife  oook  fti'  kmdly  craws. 

The  meny  mom  begins  to  blink. 
And  troth,  it's  time  to  wear  oar  wa's 

When  iUk  begin  to  lisp  and  vrink. 
Whate'er  we  thole,  whate'er  we  think. 

In  this  well  do  and  say  the  same. 
We'll  brim  the  bowl,  and  deep  we'U  drink 

A  health  to  her-^that  each  could  name! 


C4 


^ 


0^T^  ®in  WiiU. 


[Faoic  "  The  Edinbur^  Idteraiy  Gaaette,*  vol . 
II.  1880.— Ai,Bz.  Laiho  of  BrecUn.]  S 


I  wAovA  glie  my  aln  wife 

Forony  vrifelsee; 
I  wadna  gl'e  my  ain  vrlfo 

Forony  vrifb  I  see; 
A  bonnier  yet  I've  never  seen, 

A  better  canna  be— 
I  wadna  gi'e  my  ain  wife 

Forony  wife  I  see  I 


0  oouthie  Is  my  hi^e-eheek. 

y  ' 

An'  cheerle  is  my  Jean ; 

I  never  see  her  angry  look. 

j' 

Nor  hear  her  word  on  ane. 

•H 

She's  gude  wi*  a'  the  neebooxs  ttmn  , 

^\ 

An'  aye  gude  vri'  me — 

''-^ 

I  wadna  gi'e  my  ain  wife 

Forony  wife  I  see! 

f 

An' 0  her  looks  saekindlle. 

They  melt  my  heart  outright. 

tr 

When  o'er  the  baby  at  her  breast 

She  hangs  wi'  fond  delight : 

s:-. 

She  kwks  intUl  its  bonnie  tu». 

An'  syne  looks  to  me— 

I  wadna  gi'e  my  ain  wife 

For  ony  wife  I  see. 

":"':,.      '•'^' 
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St  ®nl>ato'0  Dag* 

[JaaKlTOJiB.  Tune,**  The  Miner  o'Dron."— 
*'8a]nt8,''  olMerveetbevatbor  inftnote  totbiaaong, 
**  aeem  to  have  ibe  flUe  of  prophets— but  little  or  no 
honour  in  tbdr  own  ooontry.  Bt.  Andrer^'»  Day 
is  much  obeerred  by  Scotsmen  ou(  of  their  own  land 
-Huid  partioukuiy  so  in  London  and  in  America. 
The  principal  festiirai  of  that  l^lcient  and  excel- 
lent Gcnporation,  the  eoottish  Hoq>ital,  in  the 
metropolis,  is  held  on  this  day,  and  is  generally 
wdl  attended  I7  Scotsmen,  and  the  benevolent 
natlTes  of  other  countries.  A  worthy  Alderman, 
well  known  for  his  strict  attention  to  his  magiste- 
lial  duties,  a  ftw  years  ago,  when  he  was  Lord 
Mayor,  presided  in  the  absence  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Gordon,  and  paid  a  compliment  to  his  country- 
men, whose  names  were  in  the  book  of  subscribers 
I  to  this  charity,  by  terming  the  printed  list  a  good 
I  BootchDlrectory— at  least,  he  added,  all  Scotsmen 
worth  inquiring  for  were  recorded  in  it.  The  last 
verse  of  this  song  alludes  to  the  ftstival  of  that 
body,  imd  the  otyects  contemplated  by  their  na- 
tional and  oonviTial  meetings."] 

HsBB's  health  and  hail  to  Gk>th  and  Gael, 

Wha  bear  the  Norlan'  name, 
Blythe  be  they  a'— the  fax  a-yra.'. 

And  happier  folk  at  hame  1 
And  spend  we  gowd  or  but  a  grot. 

Our  drink  be  what  it  may. 
Let  Scot  r^oice  wi'  brither  Scot, 
Upon  St.  Andrew's  day. 
Where'er  we  live,  whate'er  oar  lot. 

Still  will  I  plead  uid  pray 
That  Scot  rqoice  wi'  brither  Scot, 
Upon  St.  Andrew's  Day. 

Some  aoek  the  Edens  o*  the  east. 

Some  Garib  isles  explore— 
The  forests  of  the  "  &r-off "  west, 

And  AfHo's  savage<shore ; 
Still  charms  of  native  speech  and  spot. 

And  native  springs  for  aye, 
THU  band  like  brithers  Scot  with  Soot, 

Upon  St.  Andrew's  day. 

Where'er  we  3ve,  &c. 

Some  that  have  wou  an  hononr'd  name. 

Some  that  have  gather'd  gear. 
And  otiters  a'  unknown  to  (fame 

Orfbrtunemaybehere;  ^ 


But  he  we  dad  in  brald-daith  coat,  ^ 

Or  hame-qnm  hodden  grey,  y 

Let  Scot  rcsioice  wi'  brither  Scot,  V 

Upon  St.  Andrew's  day !  ^ ' 

Where'er  we  live,  &o.  i 

Have  we  not  cause  to  crack  fti' cronae,  j  " 

When  this  dear  day  returns. 

Dear  to  the  land  of  Bobert  Bruce,  ^ 

The  land  of  Robert  Bums!  ^ 
Wha  better  ndaed  the  patriot  brand,  ^ 

And  pour'd  the  patriot  lay. 

Than  prince  and  peasant  of  tiie  land     >  ' 

That  loves  St.  Andrew's  Dayl  ^ 

Where'er  we  live,  &c  ,  /' 

"  The  bett»  day  the  better  deed,"  i* 

The  saying's  auld,  I  trow,  ^ 

Those  of  our  nation  here  in  need,  f 

Beth^remember'dnow;  \  ' 
Each  mite  on  high  is  treasure  stored         .     t* 

We  here  to  poortith  pay,  ^ 
•Twill  crown  our  cup— 'twill  Mess  our  board,  s 
Upon  St.  Andrew's  day  I 
Where'er  we  live,  wliate'er  our  lot. 

Still  will  I  plead  and  pray 
That  Scot  KiJoice  wi*  brither  Scot, 
Upon  St.  Andrews  Day. 


®j^e  jsutt  i^&t>  iAi^^th* 

i 
[Da Tin  YaDDBB.  —  From   *'The  Edinburgh  , 
Literary  Gasette,"  vol.  II.  1830.] 

Tbs  sun  had  dipped  ayont  the  hill,  I 

The  daig  was  done  in  bam  an' byre;  4 

The  carle  hlmsel',  come  hame  fhie  the  mill,         f 

Was  luntin'  his  cutty  before  the  fire : 
The  lads  and  lasses  had  Just  sitten  down, 

The  hearth  was  sweepit  fti'  canty  an'  clean,     ^ 
When  the  cadgle  laird  o'  Windlestraetown  1 

Gam'  in  for  till  baud  his  Hallowe'en. 

The  gudewife  bectd,  the  carle  boo'd ; 

In  owre  to  the  deas  the  laird  gaed  he* 
The  swankies  a',  they  glowr'd  like  wud 

The  lasses  tough  i'  their  sleeves  aae  slee; 
An'  sweet  wee  Lilias  was  unco  fear'd, 

Tho'  she  blumed  like  a  rose  in  a  garden  green  s 
An'  sair  she  blash'd  when  she  saw  the  laird 

Come  there  for  till  hand  his  Hallowe'en  1 
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"  Now  haad  j9  vatnj,"  quo^  WindlertcBetowii, 

"  I  downa  oome  here  yoor  iport  to  spills— 
Bax  down  the  nlta,  ye  unco  li!ce  loon. 

For  thoo^  I  am  auM,  I  am  glee«ome  BtOlt 
An'  LUlas,  my  pet,  to  barn  wi'  roe, 

Ye  winna  be  iweer,  right  wed  I  ween. 
However  it  gangs  my  ikte  I'll  dree. 

Since  here  I  am  handin'  my  Hallowe'en." 


The  pawky  anld  wife,  at  fhe  chimly-cbeek. 

Took  courage  an'  q>ak',  at  a  roitiier  thoold  do; 
"  Nop  baud  up  yere  head,  my  dochter  meek,— 

A  Llrd  oomema  here  Ok  night  to  woo ! 
Hell  mak'  you  a  lady,  and  that  right  aoon, 

I  dreamt  it  twice  owre,  I'm  «ure,  yertreen."— 
"  A  bargahi  bet,"  quo*  Wlndlestraetown,— 

"  Itl  hid7  to  book  on  Hallowe'en  1" 

"  111  stick  by  the  nits,  for  better,  for  wanr,— 

Will  ye  do  the  like,  my  bonny  May? 
T»«kll  ahine  at  my  board  like  the  gloamin'  star. 

An'  gowd  in  gowpins  ye's  ha'e  for  aye  !"— 
The  nits  are  canniUe  laid  on  the  ingle, 

Weel,  wed  are  they  tented  wi'  anxious  tftnt 
And  sweetUe  in  ase  thegither  they  mingle  t 

"  Noo  blessed  for  aye  be  this  HaUowe'enl" 


I    \  J  Xitititx  gat* 

[FaoM  **  The  Edinburgh  Literary  Oaiette,'*  ToL 
"l  II.  U80.— Air,  "  Laird  o'  Cockpen."] 

,  I  KsrrasB  gat  plenishing,  sillar,  nor  land, 
'  WV  the  bonny  wee  lassie  that  ga'e  me  her  hand; 
I  But  I  gat  a  kind  heart,  and  lovely  black  e'e. 
And  that  was  worth  manors  and  mailings  tome. 

I  I  might  had  a  wilb  wi' a  boarding  school  air, 
Bedisen'd  wi' trinkets  and  pearllns  sae  rare; 

I  A  wed  stockit  purse,  and  a  lang  pedigree,— 
But  tliese  without  true  love,  wad  ne'er  suited  me. 

*?  Oommendmeto  Jeanle,  therelgraoeinherair, 
^l  And  purity  reigns  in  her  bos(Mnsaefkir; 

The  tones  of  her  voice  and  the  blink  of  her  e'e, 
i    And  her  smUe  sae  bewitching  are  treasure  to  me. 


G 


"When  absent  firaa  her,  bow  my  bliss  is  impalr'd, 
Tho'  I  dine  vri'  the  leddies,  and  drink  wi'  the  laird ; 
But  to  meet  her  again,  and  her  sweet  babrnies  three. 
Is  worth  mailings,  and  manors,  and  kingdoms  to 


K  uwortnmaa 


lionall)  of  Huntiee* 


TovKO  Donald  is  the  Uyihest  lad 

That  e'er  made  love  to  me; 
Whene'er  he's  by  my  heart  is  glad. 

He  seems  so  gay  sind  free; 
Then  on  his  pipe  he  plays  so  sweet. 
And  in  his  piaid  he  looks  so  neat. 
It  cheers  my  heart  at  eve  to  meet 

Young  Donald  of  Dundee. 

Whene'er  I  gang  to  yonder  grove. 

Young  Sandy  follows  me. 
And  fidn  he  wants  to  be  my  love. 

But  ah !  it  canna  be. 
Though  roither  frets  both  air  an'  late. 
For  me  to  wed  this  youth  I  hate: 
There's  none  need  hope  to  gain  young  K 

But  Donald  of  Dundee. 

When  last  we  rang'd  the  banks  of  Tay, 

The  ring  he  shoWd  to  me. 
And  bade  me  name  the  bridal-day. 

Then  happy  wou'd  he  be. 
I  ken  the  youth  will  aye  prove  kind, 
Nae  mair  my  mither  will  I  mind. 
If  ess  John  to  me  shall  qukddy  bind 

Young  Donald  of  Dundee. 


^j^e  E&)S0  o'  Ii,U. 

[Sin  AI.KX.  BoewxLL,  Bart] 

"  Ah,  Maiy,  iweeteat  maid,  fluewieDI 
Hy  hopes  axe  ftown,  for  a'a  to  wreck; 

HeaT*n  guard  yon,  love,  and  heal  yoor  heart. 
Though  mine,  alas,  alas  1  maun  break"— 

"  Dearest  hut,  what  ins  betide  ? 

Is  Willie  to  his  love  untrue  ? 
Engag'd  the  mom  to  be  his  bride. 

Ah!  ha'e  ye,  ha'e  ye  ta<tai  the  rue?" 

**  Ye  oanna  wear  a  ragged  gown. 
Or  beggar  wed,  vrl' nought  ava  t 

If  y  kye  axe  drown'd,  my  house  is  down 
My  last  aheq>  lies  aneath  the  anaw^ 


u 
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ajont  the  UU, 
WiUielo'ed; 
Though  poor,  ye  an  mj  Willie  ■till"— 

**  Te  eanna  tho'e  the  wind  or  ndn. 
Or  wander,  fHendlea,  fiir  flrae  hame; 

Gbeer,  cheer  yonr  heart,  eome  other  iwain 
Wffl  MOD  Uot  out  lo«t  Willie's  name"— 

*'  I'D  tak'  my  bundle  in  my  hand. 
An'  wipe  tlie  dew-drop  firae  my  e^B, 

111  wander  wi'  ye  ower  tlie  land, 
111  Tenture  wi'  ye  ower  the  Ma**— 

"Foigi'emeyloTe;  twaaaUamare; 

My  flocks  are  safb;  we  needna  part; 
I'd  forfeit  them,  and  ten  times  mair. 

To  dasp  thee,  Maiy,  to  my  heart." 

*'  How  could  ye  wi'  my  ftelings  sport. 
Or  doubt  a  heart  sae  warm  and  true  ? 

I  maist  oonld  wish  ye  mbdtief  for% 
Bat  canna  wish  ought  in  to  yott." 


■i3 


[Thomas  CAicrBBLL.] 


n 
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Nam  wadding,  ever  wooing. 
Still  a  lore-torn  heart  punuing  i 
Bead  yon  not  the  wrongs  you're  doing. 

In  my  cheek's  pale  hue  ? 
All  mj  lift  with  sorrow  strewing. 

Wed— or  cease  to  woo. 


>3 


Birals  banish'd,  bosoms  plighted. 
Still  our  days  are  disunited. 
Now  the  lamp  of  hope  is  lighted. 

Now  half  quench'd  appears, 
Samp'd,  and  wavering,  and  benighted, 

'Midst  my  sighs  and  tears. 

Cibanns  you  call  your  dearest  blessing. 
Lips  that  thrill  at  your  caressing. 
Byes  a  mutual  soul  conilessing. 

Soon  you'll  malce  them  grow 
Dim,  and  worthless  your  possessing. 

Not  with  age  but  woe. 


oe^^c 


\" 


i 


[TRts  popular  song  is  said  to  be  a  translation   ; 
flrom  the  German,  by  Sin  ALKZAMOBa  Boswblj^ 
Bart,  of  Anchinleck,  author  of  "  Jenny's  Baw- 
bee," &c] 


Tastb  life's  glad  moments. 

Whilst  the  wasting  taper  g^ows; 

Pluck,  ere  it  withers. 
The  quJddy  ftMling  rose. 

Man  blindly  follows  grief  and  care. 
He  seeks  fm  thorns,  and  finds  his  share. 
Whilst  Tlolets  to  the  passing  air 
Unheeded  shed  their  blossran*. 
Taste  lift's,  &c 

When  tim'rous  nature  veils  her  Ibrm, 
And  rolling  thunder  spreads  alarm. 
Then,  ah  I  how  sweet,  when  lull'd  the  storm. 
The  sun  smiles  forth  at  even. 
Taste  life's,  &0. 

How  spleen  and  envy  anzlons  flies. 

And  meek  content,  in  bumble  guise, 

Improves  the  shrub,  a  tree  shall  rise. 

Which  goklen  fhiits  shaU  yieU  Urn. 

Taste  life  s,&o. 

Who  fosters  fidth  in  upright  breast, 

And  firedy  gives  to  the  distress'd, 

There  sweet  contentment  builds  her  ntsit. 

And  flutters  round  his  bosom. 

Taste  life's,  te. 

And  when  life's  path  grows  dark  and  ttniit 
And  pressing  ills  on  Qls  await. 
Then  (Hendship,  sorrow  to  abate. 
The  helping  hand  will  oflier. 
Taste  life's,  &0. 

She  dries  his  tears,  she  strews  his  vray. 
E'en  to  the  grave,  with  flow'rets  givy ; 
Turns  night  to  morn,  and  mom  to  day. 
And  pleasure  still  increases. 
Taste  life's,  &c. 

Of  life  she  is  the  ikirest  band. 
Joins  Iwothers  truly  hand  in  hand ; 
Thus  onward  to  a  better  land 
Man  Journeys  light  and  cheerly. 
Taste  life's,  &0. 
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[X'  ??ew*0  to  tjee,  mg  Scotti^i)  la^^ie. 


[WaiTTSM  bjr  the  Bev.  —  Mooltsib,  a  cHetgpuux,  if  we  mittakB  not,  of  the  Ghnich  of  Bn^nd.] 

HBHB'ttothee^myScottiahlaMto!  here'i  a  haarty  health  to  thee. 
For  thine  eye  to  bright,  thy  fonn  to  light,  and  thjr  step  w  finn  and  tee; 
<■    ^  For  all  thine  artlen  deganoe,  and  all  thy  native  grace, 

■     ^  For  the  moaio  of  thy  mirthful  Toioe,  and  the  minaliine  of  thy  ihoe; 

For  thy  gailde«  look  and  tpeech  tinoere,  yet  eweet  at  qwech  can  be, 
Hereii  a  health,  my  Bcottiah  burie !  here's  a  hearty  health  to  thee ! 

*  •  Herel  to  thee,  my  Soottish  lassie  !—4hoagh  my  glow  of  yonth  is  o'er; 

•  '    ^.  And  I,  as  once  I  felt  and  dreamed,  must  feel  and  dream  no  more; 

Though  the  world,  with  all  its  frosts  and  storms,  has  chilled  my  soul  at  last, 
^\    '  And  genius,  with  the  foodfol  looks  of  yoathAil  friendship,  past, 

/'   <  Though  my  path  is  dark  and  lonely,  now,  o'er  this  woild'a  dreary  saa— 

^     ^  Here's  a  health,  my  Scottish  lasde!  here's  a  hearty  health  to  thee! 

/   ^  Here's  to  thee,  my  Scottish  lassie  I— thoo^  I  know  that  not  for  me 

(  Is  thine  «ye  so  bright,  thy  fenn  BO  light,  and  thy  step  so  firm  and  teat 

\       ,  Though  thou,  with  cold  and  careleas  looks  wilt  often  pass  me  by« 

f     >,  Unconscious  ot  my  swelling  heart,  and  of  my  wistftal  ^ye ; 

Though  thou  wilt  wed  some  HigkJand  love,  nor  waste  one  thought  on  m*— 
(     \  Here's  a  heaUh,  my  Scottish  lasde  I  ben's  a  hearty  health  to  thee  I 

^    ^  Here's  to  thee,  my  Scottish  lassie!  when  I  meet  thee  In  the  throng 

/    ,'  Of  meny  youths  and  maidens,  dancing  ll^teomely  along, 

[      f*'  I'll  dream  away  an  hour  or  twain,  sttn  gazing  on  thy  form, 

V  ^    ,'  As  it  flashes  tlirough  the  baser  crowd,  like  lightning  through  a  stonn. 

And  I,  pertu^a,  sliall  tondt  thy  hand,  and  share  thy  looks  of  glee. 
^^     '  And  fer  once,  my  Scottish  lassie  1  dance  a  giddy  dance  with  thee. 

V    ,  Here's  to  tiiee,  my  Scottish  lassie!— I  shall  think  of  thee  at  even, 

«•  "When  I  see  its  first  and  fUresi  star  oome  smiling  up  through  heaven; 

I,  I  shall  hear  thy  sweet  and  touching  voice,  in  every  vrind  that  grieves, 

i'  As  it  wUds  from  the  abandoned  oak,  its  vrithered  autumn  leaves; 

W  In  the  gkwm  of  the  wild  finest,  in  the  stillness  of  the  sea, 

I  shall  think,  my  Scottish  lassie  I  I  shall  often  think  on  thee. 

\  ',  Here's  to  thee,  my  Scottish  lasda!— in  my  sad  and  lond7  hoars, 

'  Thethoughtoftheecomeao'erme,  like  the  breath  of  distant  flowers  ;— 

^'    *  Like  the  music  that  enchants  mine  ear,  the  sights  that  Ueas  mine  eye, 

^    H  Like  the  verdure  of  the  meadow,  like  the  ainre  of  the  sky, 

0      >  Like  the  rainbow  in  the  evening,  like  the  blossoms  <m  the  tree, 

V'"  Is  the  thought,  my  Scottish  hu^!  is  the  k>nely  thought  on  thee. 


f-.- 


(.  ; 


Here's  to  thee,  my  Scottish  lassie  i—though  my  mose  must  soon  be  dumb, 

(For  graver  thoughts  and  dutiea,  with  my  graver  years,  are  come,) 

Thoogh  my  soul  must  burst  the  bonds  of  earth,  and  learn  to  soar  on  high,  ^-, 

And  to  look  on  this  vrorki's  Ibllies  with  a  calm  and  sober  cyei  «  * 

Though  the  merry  vrlne  must  seldom  flow,  the  revel  cease  fSnr  me,—  /*:>, 

Stm  to  thee,  my  Scottish  lassie  istilllll  drink  »  health  to  thee.  ^      ' 
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Here-B  a  health,  my  ScottiAlaaie!  here's  a  parting  health  to  thee  I  '"*< 

HaythlnebestUladondleflBlotfthoac^itbeflwtrammet  -, 
May  still  thy  laoghlng  eye  be  Ini^t,  and  open  ttni  thy  brow, 

Thythooghtsaspiue,  thy  qieeehuftee,  thy  heart  aa  light  as  now  I  ^ 

And,  whatsoe'er  my  after  fiite,  my  dearest  toast  shall  be,—  \  \ 

Stmaheiath,mySoottl8falaBstol8tlUahear«7healthtothee!  ^    ; 


.  "'C                          ^f)t  WitcS  on  tif  ixBt.  ] ;] 

■#  *  '   ' 

t^                                  A' TBB  witches  lang^yne  were  hnmpbacUt  and  aold,  1'^ 

iT     ^                                  Clad  In  thin  tattered  rags  that  scaroe  kept  out  the  cauld,  ^    ^ 

'  '  ■                                    A'  were  blear-e'ed,  an'  toothless,  an'  wrinkled,  an'  din,  \    *> 

,.                                  nkaane  had  an  ugly  grey  beard  on  her  diin;  .| 

!.'>                                  But  fti' sweet  is  the  smile,  and  like  snaw  the  bit  bosom,  "'  - 

\  Tt                                 And  black  are  the  e'en,  ay,  bhkckai  the  slae,  ,   ^ 
•,  ''                                An*  as  blooming  the  cheeks  as  the  rose's  sweet  bloMom, 

J"*                                O*  the  bonnie  yoong  witch  that  wins  on  the  brae.  ^M    ', 

They  might  travel  at  night  In  the  shape  o'  a  hare—  'j 

^  O                                 They  might  elfthoot  a  quey— they  ml^t  lame  a  grey  marai  '     \ 

'                                 niey  might  mak' the  gndewllb  ca' in  Tain  at  her  Urn,  v-  ' 

Lose  the  loop  o*  her  stocking,  or  rarel  her  pirn,-  '*  -  ' 

Pat  the  mUk  frae  her  cow,  an'  mae  tridiB  as  nncannle—  \ 

As  qoeer  and  as  ddl-like  as  ony  o*  thae,  ^ 

Bat  o'  a'  the  auld  witches  e'er  kent  by  yonr  grannie,  ^    '. 

I  ooold  wager  there's  nane  Uke  the  witch  on  the  btaiB.  \   > 


4 


Twere  a  sin  to  beUere  her  ooUeagued  wi'  the  dell, 


An'  althoagfa  she  ne'er  rode  on  a  stick  to  the  moon. 


Neither  mason  nor  adater  can  ane  work  a  turn, 

Im*  whene'er  the  smith  sees  her,  scnne  shoe's  sore  to  bimi« 


.,y,uzedbyL.OOgle 
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Yet  fi>r  a'  that  she  oasts  her  enchuitments  as  weel:  '"f 


-  ' ) 


,^Cr  She  has  set  the  anld  dominie  twice  aif  the  tune.  'T' 

T'iT  Ay,  and  even  Mess  John  anoe  or  twice  ga*e  a  stammer,  ,2 


Butbroughthhnsel'rightwi'ahumandahael  f  % 

W  An' a' body  says  it  was  Just  wl*  some  glamour  ,    .' 

Frae  the  twa  pawUe  e'en  o' the  witch  on  the  brae.  '^/  \ 

iA^  No  a  lad  i'  the  parish  e'er  gets  a  night's  sleep,  *•  t  ^ 

^^^  There's  no  ane  mak's  a  tiyst  that  he  ever  can  keep  ^^^>( 

£^  V  nka  hm  Ha  an'  near  ftars  shell  die  an  auld  maid, 

^^  An'  the  piper  and  fld^er  eompUdn  o'  dull  trade ; 

'^Tj^  For  although  taflor  |CAb  night  an'  day  has  been  busy, 

I '"4*  Yet  there's  nae  been  a  waddin  these  sax  months  and  mae; 

'.  ^  An',  they  say,  W»  a'  Ibr  that  trig  winsome  hizzie,  ' !  * 

'v^d  The  bit  bonnie  young  witch  that  wins  on  the  hrae.  #  *:;£ 

tvj^  She  ne'er  passes  the  min  but  the  dam  aye  rins  out,  ,ilv 

JjC  Forth*  miller  forgets  what  he  should  be  about:  ^j/^ 

<^  Neither  mason  nor  adater  can  ane  work  a  turn,  ;   j^/ 


% 
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An'  the  seajeant  ne'er  speaks  now  o*  war,  ftone,  an'  gloi7. 
An'  the  droll  droutby  shoemaker,  Sandy  M'Bae, 
Never  sings  a  queer  sang  now,  or  tells  a  queer  story. 
For  th^re  a'  Celt  the  power  o'  the  witch  on  the  biae. 

The  thin  student,  pulr  chieir  ower  the  Unn  lapp  yestreen. 
An*  wad  sure  ha'e  been  drown'd,  but  by  gude  luek  was  seeu. 
An'  he  says  that  the  witch  drove  hhn  thus  to  despair. 
For  she  took  his  last  poem  to  paper  her  hair. 
Like  the  rest,  I  was  put  in  a  gay  eerie  swither, 
I  had  nae  peace  at  hame,  an'  ne'er  kent  whaie  to  gae; 
But,  to  end  baith  my  sang  an'  her  witchcraft  thegither, 
1  will  soon  be  the  warlock  that  wou  on  the  brae. 


[Emzabeth  HAMiLTOif,  authotoss  of  "  The  Cottagers  of  Glenbnmie."] 

I  EX'S  seen  great  anes,  and  sat  fai  great  ha'e. 

Hang  lords  and  fine  ladies  a'  oover'd  wi'  braws ; 

At  ibasts  made  for  princes,  wi'  princes  I've  been. 

Where  the  grand  shine  o'  splendour  has  dazzled  my  een{ 

But  a  sight  sae  delightfli',  I  trow,  I  ne'er  spied. 

As  the  bonnie  blythe  blink  o'  mine  idn  fireside. 

My  ain  fireside,  my  ain  fireside, 

0  cheery's  the  blink  o'  mine  ain  fire^e. 

My  ain  fireside,  my  ain  fireside, 

O  there's  nought  to  compare  wi'  ane's  ain  flresidB. 

Ance  mair,  gude  be  ihanket,  round  my  ain  heartsome  in^» 
-WI'  the  flriends  o'  my  youth  I  cordially  mingle; 
Nae  forms  to  compel  me  to  seem  wae  or  glad, 

1  may  laugh  when  I'm  merry,  and  sig^  when  I'm  sad. 
Nae  fiEilsehood  to  dread,  and  nae  malice  to  fear. 

But  truth  to  delight  me,  and  flriendship  to  cheer ; 
Of  a'  roads  to  happiness  ever  were  tried. 
There's  nane  half  so  sure  as  ane's  ain  firedde. 

My  ain  fireside,  my  ain  firedde, 

O  there's  nought  to  compare  wi'  ane's  ain  fireside. 

When  I  draw  in  my  stod  on  my  oosey  hearthstane. 
My  heart  loups  sae  hght  I  scarce  ken't  for  my  ain ; 
Care's  down  on  the  wind,  it  Is  clean  out  o'  sight. 
Past  troubles  they  seem  but  as  dreams  of  the  night. 
I  hear  but  kend  voices,  kend  fiices  I  see. 
And  mark  saft  aflSection  glent  fond  firae  ilk  e'e  i 
Naefleetchingso'flatteiy,  nae  boastings  of  pilde, 
Tis  heart  speaks  to  heart  at  ane's  ain  firedde. 

My  ain  fireside,  my  ain  fireside, 

O  there's  nought  to  compare  wi'  ane's  ain  flresid*. 
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^n\>xo  Hti\>  W  ntttg  gun« 
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[Thb  Ht^  and  popular  tone  of  "Indro  and 
Ua  cat^  gon,"  otherwise  known  by  the  name  of 
"Blythe^blytlM  and  merry  was  abe,"  is  old.  The 
song  is  given  in  the  fourth  r<A,  of  the  Tfea-Table 
MlsoeUany)  without. any  mark.  "This  blythsome 
song,"  aayi  Bums,  "so  ftall  of  SooCtish  humour 
and  oonvivial  merriment,  is  an  intimate  Ikvonrite 
at  Mdal  tiyBtes  and  house-heatings.  It  contains 
a  qtlrited  picture  of  a  oonntiy  ale-house,  touched 
off  with  all  the  lightsome  gaye^  80  peculiar  to  the 
rural  muse  of  Scotland."  Elsewhere,  in  a  letter 
nson  (Not.  19,  1791)  '**  Andro  and  his 
cutty  gan' is  the  woric  of  a  master."  A  "Hawick 
gin,"  alluded  to  in  the  chorus,  was  a  double  gill : 
a  "  tappit-hen"  was  a  quart  stoup  with  a  nob  on 
the  top  of  the  lid.] 


Blttrs,  biythe,  and  merry  was  she, 
Blythe  was  she  but  and  ben ; 

And  weel  she  loo'd  a  Hawtek  gm. 
And  leugh  to  see  a  tappit  hen. 


She  took  me  in,  and  set  me  down. 
And  hecht  to  keep  me  lawlng-freei 

But,  cunning  carline  that  she  was. 
She  gart  me  birl  my  bawbee. 

We  loo'd  the  liquor  weD  enough; 

But  waes  my  heart  my  cash  was  d<»e, 
Befbre  that  I  had  quench'd  my  drouth. 

And  laith  I  was  to  pawn  my  shoon. 

yrhm  we  had  three  ttanes  toom'd  our  stoi 
And  the  neist  chappin  new  b^un, 

Wha  started  in,  to  heeze  our  hope. 
But  Andro  wl'  his  cut^  gun. 

The  carfine  brought  her  kebbuck  ben. 
With  girdle-cakes  weel  toasted  brown, 

Weel  does  the  canny  kimmer  ken 
Th^  gar  the  swats  gae  glibber  down. 

We  oa'd  the  bicker  aft  about ; 

Till  dawning  we  ne'er  Jee'd  our  bun. 
And  aye  the  cleanest  drinker  out. 

Was  Andro  wi'  his  cutty  gun 


A        He  did  like  ony  mayis  sing, 
And  as  I  in  his  oxter  sat. 
He  ca'd  me  aye  his  bonnie  thing, 
And  mony  a  sappy  kiss  I  gat. 

I  ha'e  been  east,  I  ha'e  been  west, 
I  ha'e  been  flur  ayont  the  sun ; 

But  the  blythest  lad  that  e'er  I  saw. 
Was  Andro  wi'  his  cutty  gun. 


[Warmnr  by  Boam,  in  1787,  to  the  tune  of 
"Andro  and  his  cutly  gun,"  and  published  in  the 
second  nA.  of  Johnson's  Museum.  "  I  composed 
these  verses,"  says  the  poet,  "while  I  strayed  at 
Auchtertyre  with  Sir  William  Murray."  The 
heroine  was  "  Miss  Euphemia  Murray,  cmnmonly 
and  deservedly  called  The  Ftower  of  Strathnune.' 
Miss  Murray  was  distinguished  fbr  her  afbbility 
as  vrell  as  beauty,  and  delighted  in  p<dnting  out 
to  the  poet  the  romantlo  scenery  of  the  banks  of 
theEam.  She  was  married  in  1794  to  Lord  Meth 
ven,  a  Judge  in  the  court  of  session.] 

Bltths,  blythe  and  merry  was  she, 
Blythe  was  she  but  and  ben, 

Blythe  by  the  banks  of  Earn, 
And  blythe  in  Glenturit  ^en. 

Hy  Ochtertyrs  there  grows  the  aik. 
On  Yarrow  braea  the  biricen  shaw. 

But  Phemie  was  a  bonnier  lass. 
Than  braes  o'  Yarrow  ever  saw. 

Her  looks  were  like  a  floww  In  May, 
Her  smile  was  like  a  simmer  noom ; 

She  tripped  by  the  banks  o'  Earn, 
As  light*!  a  bird  upon  a  thorn. 

Her  bonnie  flkoe  it  was  as  medc. 

As  onie  lamb  upon  a  lee; 
The  evening  sun  was  ne'er  lae  sweet 

As  was  the  blink  o'  Phemle's  e'e. 

The  Highland  hills  I've  wander'd  wide. 
And  o'er  the  Lawlands  I  ha'e  been ; 

But  Phemie  was  the  blythest  lass. 
That  ever  trod  the  dewy  green. 
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Ov  Ettrick  clear  there  grows  a  brier, 

An'  monie  a  bonnie  bloomin'  shaw; 
But  Peggy's  grown  the  fidrest  flower 

The  braes  o'  Ettrick  ever  saw. 
Her  cheek  is  like  the  woodland  rose; 

Her  e'e  the  violet  set  wl'  dew ; 
The  lily's  &ir  without  compare. 

Yet  in  her  bosom  tines  its  hue. 

Had  I  her  hame  at  my  wed  house. 

That  stands  aneath  yon  mountain  hie^. 
To  help  me  M'  the  kye  an'  ewes. 

An'  in  my  arms  at  e'ening  lie ; 
O  sae  blythe!  an'  O  sae  cheery! 

0  sae  happy  we  wad  be! 
The  lammie  to  the  ewe  is  dear. 

But  Veggfu  dearer  tax  to  me. 


L  CORASX.BS  Qkat.— Tune,  "Andro  and  his  c^tty 
^  gun."— The  Auld-Klrk-Latch,  mentioned  In  the 
\  fourth  verse,  is  situated  near  Anstmther,  in  Fife, 
)  the  residence  of  the  author  when  the  song  was 
)  composed.— This  is  the  earliest  version.] 

*  Bltths,  biyflie,  and  merry  are  we, 

/  Blythe  axe  we,  ane  and  a' ; 

^  Aften  ha'e  vre  canl7  been, 

a  Butsicanlchtvrenefversaw. 

U  The  gloamin'  saw  os  a'  lit  dk>wn, 

o*  And  mickle  mirth  has  been  our  &'; 

^  But  ca'  the  other  toast  aroun', 

"^  Till  chanticleer  begins  to  craw. 

A 

( '         The  auld  Uxk  bell  has  diappit  twal 
,  Wha  cares  though  die  had  ohappit  twa  1 

We're  Uoht  o'  heart,  and  winna  part, 
'  ^;  Though  time  and  tide  should  rin  awa'. 


Tut !  never  speir  how  wears  the  man. 
The  moon's  still  blinkin'  i'  the  sky ; 

And,  gif  like  her  we  fill  our  horn, 
I  dizma  doubt  we'll  drink  it  dry. 

Should  we  gang  by  the  Auld-Kirk-Latch, 
Or  round  the  haunted  humlock  knowe, 

Auld  Clootie  there  somechield  might  catch. 
Or  fleg  us  vri'  a  worricow  • 

Then  fill  us  up  a  sodal  cu^. 
And  never  mind  the  dapple  dawn; 

Just  sit  a  while,  the  sun  may  smile. 
And  light  us  a'  across  the  lawn. 


U^ 
<' 


'5 


[■Wbittbu  by  a  Journeyman  cabinet-maker  in 
Glasgow  of  the  name  of  Dahisl  M'Phail,  author 
of  several  other  convivial  and  patriotic  songs, 
particularly  one  beginning,  "  Happy  we've  been 
a'  thegither,"  and  another  entitied  *'The  twa- 
scoreund  twa,"  both  of  which  will  be  found  fiirther 
on  in  the  present  collection.  M'PhaU  was  unfor- 
tunate in  life,  and  died  in  distressed  circumstances 
about  the  year  1838.  He  was  a  native,  vre  under- 
8tand,of  Fort-Glasgow,  though  long  resident  in  the 
parent  dty.— Tune,  "Andro  and  his  cut^  gun."] 

Blttbb,  blythe,  around  the  nappie. 

Let  Tis  join  in  social  glee ; 
While  we're  here  we'll  ha'e  a  drappie— 

Scotia's  sons  ha'e  aye  been  flree. 

Our  auld  forbears,  when  ower  their  ylll. 
And  cantie  bidcers  round  did  ca'. 

Forsooth,  they  cried,  anither  $01 ! 
For  swefat  we  are  to  gang  awa'. 

Some  hearty  cock  wad  then  ha'e  sung 
An  auld  Scotch  sonnet  aff  wi'  glee. 

Syne  pledged  his  cogue :  the  chorus  rung, 
Auld  Sootia  and  her  sons  are  fine. 

Thus  cracks,  and  Jokes,  and  sangs  gaed  roun'. 
Tin  mom  the  screens  o'  light  did  draw : 

Yet,  dreich  to  rise,  the  carles  roun' 
Cried,  Deoch  an  doras,  then  awa' ! 

The  landlord  then  the  nappie  brings. 
And  toasts,  Fu'  happy  a'  may  be. 
Syne  tooms  the  cogue :  tixe  dionis  rings, 
K        Auld  Scotia's  sons  shall  aye  be  free. 
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Tben  IQce  oar  dads  o'  anld  lang  ^yne,  ^ 

Let  fodal  glee  unite  iu  a'. 
Aye  biythe  to  meet,  our  mou's  to  weeti, 

llttt  a^  ai  tweirt  to  gang  awa'. 


[Adam  Krox.— Tune,  "Andro  and  hit  catty 
gun."— Strathbungo  la  a  nnaU  bamlet  about  a 
mUe  south  of  Glasgow.] 

Bltths,  biythe  could  I  be  wi'  her, 
Happy  baith  at  mom  and  e'en. 

To  my  breast  I'd  warmly  press  her. 
Charming  maid,  Btrathbungo  Jean. 

The  Glasgow  lasses  dress  fti'  braw. 
And  countiy  girls  gang  neat  and  cleans 

But  nane  o'  them's  a  match  ava 
To  my  sweet  maid,  Strathbungo  Jean. 

Though  they  be  dress'd  in  rich  attire. 
In  silk  brocade  and  mos-de-laine, 

Wi'  busk  and  pad  and  satin  stays, 
Thqr'U  never  ding  Strathbungo  Jean. 

Bedeck'd  in  striped  gown  and  coat. 
Silk  handkachief  and  apron  clean. 

Cheerfully  tripping  to  her  work, 
Ilk  day  I  meet  Strathbungo  Jean. 

Te  gods  who  role  men's  destinies, 
I  humbly  pray  yoa'll  me  befrien'. 

And  aid  me  in  my  dearest  wish 

To  gain  my  sweet  Strathbungo  Jean. 

Gi'e  to  the  ambitious  priest  a  kirk, 
6i'e  riches  to  the  miser  mean. 

Let  the  coquette  new  conquests  make. 
But,  0 1  gi'e  me  Strathbungo  Jean ! 

No  hi^pinesB  all  day  have  I, 
My  senses  are  bewilder'd  clean. 

In  bed  all  night  on  her  I  cry. 
My  heaVn  on  earth,  Stratiibnngo  Jean. 

Should  fortune  kindly  make  her  mine, 
I  would  not  change  fbr  Britain's  queen ; 

But  fondly  in  my  arms  I'd  clasp 
My  chsirmlng  maid,  Strathbungo  Jean. 


W,tlbln  Srobe* 


[This  highly  popular  song  first  appeared  In 
"  The  Harp  of  Renflrewshire,"  a  oollecUon  of  songs 
published  at  Paisley  in  two  small  volumes,  about 
the  year  1820.  In  the  Index  to  that  work,  "  John 
Sim"  is  the  name  given  as  the  author  of  the  song. 
Mr.  Sim  ftimished  a  number  of  original  pieces  fbr 
the  Harp  of  fienfk«wshire,  and  indeed  had  a  con- 
siderable hand  in  getting  up  the  work,  but  before 
its  completion,  he  left  Paisley  for  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  died  soon  after  his  arrival.  Meanwhile, 
the  song  rose  into  repute,  when  Mr.  Thomas 
Ltlb,  surgeon,  Glasgow,  stepped  forward  and 
declared  himself  to  be  the  author.  In  support  of 
his  daim,  he  stated,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
corresponding  with  Mr.  Sim  daring  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Harp  of  Benfirewshire— that  he  sent 
htan  the  song  of  Kelvin  Grove,  with  another  song, 
to  be  published  anonymously  in  that  woi^— tnat 
Mr.  Sim  having  transcribed  them  both,  they  were 
found  among  his  papers  after  his  departure,  and 
naturally  enough  supposed  to  be  his  own.  So 
satisfactorily  did  Mr.  Lyle  establish  his  claim,  that 
Mr.  Purdie,  music-seller,  Edinburgh,  was  induced 
to  become  the  purchaser  of  the  copyright  firom 
him,  although  he  had  previously  bargained  fte 
the  copyright  with  Mr.  Sim's  executors  for  a  flnr 
I)ounds.^Kelvln  Grove,  a  picturesque  and  richly 
wooded  dell  through  %vhich  the  river  Kelvin  flows, 
lies  at  a  very  short  distance  to  the  north-west  of 
Glasgow,  and  will  iu  all  probability  soon  be  com- 
prehended  within  the  wide-spreading  boundaries 
of  the  city  itself.  At  one  part  of  it  (North  Wood- 
side)  is  an  old  well,  called  the  Pear-Ttee-Well, 
fh>m  a  pear-tree  which  formerly  grew  over  it. 
This  used  to  be,  and  stiU  is  to  some  extent,  a 
fiivourite  place  of  resort  for  young  parties  flrom 
the  city  on  summer  afternoons.  The  tune  of 
Kelvin  Grove,  or  "Bonnie  lassie,  0,"  was  origi- 
nally arranged  with  an  accompaniment  for  the 
piano-forte  by  B.  A.  Smith,  and  subsequently  by 
Mr.  Braham.  We  give  here  the  author's  own 
version  of  the  song,  from  a  small  collection  of 
Ballads  and  Songs,  original  and  selected,  published 
by  himself  in  18^.  It  differs  somewhat  fh>m  the 
copy  in  "The  Harp  of  Benf^wshire,"  which  has 
only  six  stanzas.] 

.Lbt  us  haste  to  Kelvin  grove,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 
Through  its  mazes  let  us  rove,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 

Where  the  rose  in  all  her  pride. 

Paints  the  hollow  dingle  side, 
^  Where  the  midnight  fiOries  glide,  bcMonie  laMle,  0, 
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Let  ua  wander  by  the  mUl,  bonn!e  lassie,  O, 
To  the  cove  beside  the  rill,  bonnie  lassie,  O. 

Where  the  glens  rebound  the  call. 

Of  the  roaring  waters'  ftUI, 
Thro'  the  mountain's  roclty  hall,  bonnk  lasde,  O. 

O  Kelvin  banks  are  Mr,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 
When  in  summer  we  are  there,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 
There,  the  May-pink's  crimson  plume* 
Thiows  a  soft,  but  sweet  perfume. 
Bound  the  yellow  banlts  of  broom,  bonnie  lasrie,  0< 

Though  I  dare  not  call  thee  mine,  bonnie  lasrie,  0, 
Am  the  smile  of  fortune's  thine,  bonnie  laa^  O, 
'    Yet  with  fortune  on  my  side, 
I  could  stay  thy  (hther's  pride. 
And  win  thee  tot  my  bride,  bunnie  lassie,  0. 

Bat  the  frowns  of  fortune  lower,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 
On  thy  lover  at  this  hour,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 
Ere  you  gulden  orb  of  day  • 

Wake  the  warblers  on  the  spray, 
From  this  land  I  must  away,  boanie  lassie,  O. 

Then  fkrewell  to  Kelvin  grove,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 
And  adieu  to  all  I  love,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 
To  the  river  winding  clear, 
To  the  ftragrant  scented  breer. 
Even  to  thee  of  all  most  dear,  bonnie  lassie,  O. 

When  upon  a  foreign  shore,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 
Should  1  &11  midst  battle's  runr,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 

Then,  Helen !  shouldst  thou  hear 

Of  thy  lover  on  his  bi«fr. 
To  his  memoiy  shed  a  tear,  bonnie  lassie,  O. 


SE^Icome  Summer, 

[Thomas  Ltx«.— Air,  "Highland  Harry  back 
again."  First  published  in  "The  Portfolio  of 
Uritish  Songs,"  Glasgow,  ISU.] 

In  Flora's  train  the  graces  wait. 

And  chase  rude  winter  from  the  plain; 
As  on  she  roves,  the  wild  flowers  spring. 
And  welcome  summer  bade  again: 
Spring  dances  o'er  the  plain. 
Flowering  uU  the  woodland  scene ; 
Then  Join  with  me,  my  lovely  May, 
To  welcome  summer  bock  again. 


^ 


The  budding  wild  wfll  soon  pcrAime 

The  air,  when  babu'd  by  April's  rain, 
'Moug  banks  clad  o'er  wi'  waving  broom, 
We'U  welcome  summer  back  again : 
In  yon  sequester'd  scene. 
The  mavis  sings  his  cheerful  strain. 
And  there  we'll  meet,  my  lovely  May, 
To  welcome  summer  back  again. 

When  ydlow  cowslips  scent  the  mead. 

Then  gladness  o'er  the  plains  will  nign. 
And  soon,  my  love  1  we'll  pa'  the  flowers. 
And  welcome  summer  back  again  t 
Spring  dances  o'er  the  plain. 
Flowering  all  the  woodland  scene. 
With  blomning  garlands  in  her  train. 
To  wakorna  samnter  back  again. 


Punoott« 

[Thomas  Ltlb.— Dunoon  is  a  (Kvourlte  water- 
Ing-plaoe  on  the  shore  of  the  firth  of  Clyde,  in 
Argyleshire.  "The  Glow-worm,"  says  Mr.  Lyle, 
"on  mild  summer  evenings,  especially  alter  a 
shower  of  rain,  is  to  be  found  In  greaX  abun- 
dance among  the  long  grass  and  moss  between 
Dunoon  and  the  Holy-Lodi,  where  the  surround- 
ing scenery  renders  this  singular  inseet  doubly 
interesting.  The  female  is  larger  than  the  male, 
and  emits  a  beautiftU  light  (apparently  phoq^dio- 
resceut,  but  not  really  so,)  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  thb  male;  this  issues  (W>ra  the  toax last 
rings  of  the  abdomen :  the  male  has  a  power  ai 
emitting  a  feeble  light,  but  very  disproportionate 
to  that  of  the  female.  Two  or  throe  of  these 
insects  Inclosed  in  a  glass  vase,  will  give  a  light 
suflSdent  toenaUe  a  person  to  read  in  the  du-kest 
night.  There  are  fifty-two  qiedes  of  this  insect 
scattered  over  the  fbur  quarters  of  the  globe,  of 
which  two  only  are  found  in  our  own  oountiy* 
vis.  the  GloW'Worm  and  the  Fire-fly."] 

SxB  the  glow-wonn  lits  her  fidiy  lamp. 

From  a  beam  of  the  rising  moon ; 
On  the  heatliy  shore  at  evening  fell. 

Twist  Hdy-Loch,  and  dark  Dtmooni 
Her  fiUry  lamp's  pale  silvery  glare. 

From  the  dew-dad,  moorbuid  flower. 
Invite  my  wandering  footsteps  thttt. 

At  the  lonely  twilight  hour* 
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When  the  distant  beaoon'a  Terolvlng  Ij^ht 

Bid*  my  lone  itepe  wek  the  shore, 
There  the  roah  of  the  fk>w-tide'»  rippUng  wave 

Meet!  the  dash  of  the  ffaiher'B  oar; 
And  the  dhn^een  steam-boat'*  hollow  soand. 

As  she  sea-ward  tracks  her  way; 
AA  else  are  asleep  in  the  still  calm  night. 

And  robed  in  the  misty  grey. 

When  the  glow-woim  lits  her  elBn  lamp. 

And  the  night  breeze  sweeps  the  hill; 
It's  sweet,  on  tiiy  rock-bound  shores,  I>nnoon> 

To  wander  at  bMCfB  will. 
XUxa !  with  thee,  in  this  solitude, 

Lilb's  cares  would  pass  away, 
like  the  fleecy  ckmda  over  grey  Kihnnn, 

At  the  wake  of  eariy  day. 


JL  ance  hntt»  tonUnU 

[Thomas  Ltia.] 

I  AHCB  knew  content,  but  its  smiles  are  awa*, 
The  broom  blooms  bonnie,  an'  grows  sae  Coir; 

Each  tried  flriend  forsakes  me,  sweet  Fhebe  an'  a*. 
So  I  ne'er  will  gae  down  to  the  broom  ony  roalr. 

How  Bght  was  my  step,  and  my  heart,  0  how  gay  I 
The  broom  blooms  bonnfe,  the  broom  blooms  Ikir; 

Tin  Fhebe  was  crown'd  our  queen  of  the  May, 
When  the  bloom  o'  the  broom  streWd  its  sweets 
on  the  air. 

She  was  mine  when  the  snaw-draps  hung  white 
on  the  lea. 

Ere  the  broom  bloom'd  bonnie,  an'  grew  sae  fidr ; 
nu  Hay-day,  anither  wyaed  Phebe  flrae  me. 

So  I  ne'er  will  gae  down  to  the  tiroom  onymair. 

Blng,  Love,  thy  ftmd  promises  melt  like  the  snaw. 
When  broom  wave*  lonely,  an'  bleak  blaws  the 

For  Phebe  to  me  now  is  naetiiing  ava,  [iUr ; 

If  my  heart  could  say,  "  Gang  to  the  broom  nae 

Pont  I  trow  thnt  thy  dreams  in  the  night  hover 

o'er. 

Where  broom  blooms  bonnie,  and  grows  sae  fhbr ; 

The  swain  (who,  while  waking,  thou  thinks  of  no 

more,)  [ony  mair  ?  " 

Whlsp'ring,  "Lofft,  wSI  ye  gang  to  the  broom^ 


Ko!  Fare  thee  wen,  Phebe;  I'mowrewaetoweep, 
Or  to  think  o*  the  broom  growing  bonnie  an' Odr ; 

Since -thy  heart  is  anither's,  in  death  I  maun  deep, 
'Neath  the  broom  on  the  lea,  an'  the  bawm 
mnnyair. 


#11  tf)t  WtBti  of  ^nxm. 

[BicHAED  Gau.— Tone^ "  O,  wat  ye  wha's  in 
yon  toon."] 

Thbbb^  waefti'  news  in  yon  town. 
As  e'er  the  warld  heard  ava ; 
'     niere's  dolefii'  news  in  yon  town, 
^ » '    For  Bobble's  gane  an'  left  them  a'. 

How  biythe  it  was  to  see  his  ihce 
Come  keeking  by  the  hallan  wa' ! 

He  ne'er  was  swek  to  say  the  grace. 
But  BOW  he's  gane  an'  left  them  a'. 

He  was  the  lad  wha  made  them  glad, 
Whanever  he  the  reed  did  blaw  i 

The  lasses  there  may  drap  a  tear. 
Their  Ainny  flriend  is  now  awa'. 

Nae  daiBn  now  in  yon  town ; 

The  browater-wil^  gets  kave  to  draw 
An'  drlnk-hersd',  in  yon  town, 

SiB'  Bobbie  gaed  an'  left  them  a*. 

Ttte  lawin's  canny  counted  now. 
The  bell  that  tinkled  ne'er  wiU  draw. 

The  king  wiU  never  get  his  due, 
«n'  Bobbie  gaed  and  left  them  a'. 

The  squads  o*  ehleb  thatlo'ed  a  ^lore 

On  winter  e'enlnp,  never  ca; 
Their  biythesome  m<nnents  a'  are  o'er. 

Bin'  Bobble's  gane  an'  left  them  a'. 

Frae  a'  the  een  in  yon  town 

1  see  the  tears  o'  sorrow  tk' , 
An'  weel  they  may,  in  yon  town, 

Nae  oanty  sang  they  hear  ava* 

Their  e'ening  sky  begins  to  laor. 
The  murky  clouds  thegtther  draw ; 

rrwas  but  a  blink  afbre  a  shower. 
Ere  Bobbie  gaed  and  left  them  a*. 
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Tha  landwart  Uny  wisna  qwak ; 

Yell  MO  her  sitting  like  a  craw 
Amang  the  reek,  while  xattont  sqiMak— 

Her  dawtit  bard  if  now  awa'. 

But  ooald  I  lajr  my  hand  npon 
His  whistle,  keenly  wad  I  Maw, 

An'  screw  about  the  aold  drone. 
An'  lilt  a  lightsome  cpring  ae  twa. 

If  it  were  sweetest  aye  whan  wat. 
Then  wad  I  ripe  my  pouch,  an'  draw. 

An'  steep  it  weel  amaug  the  maut. 
As  tang's  I'd  saxpence  at  my  ca'. 

For  warld's  gear  I  dinna  care , 
My  stock  u'  that  is  unoo  sma'. 

Come,  (Hend,  we'll  pree  the  bariey-bree 
To  his  braid  fione  that's  now  awa*. 


[BiCHARS  OALIm] 

As  I  came  through  Glendoohart  vnle, 

Whare  mists  o'ertap  the  mountains  grey 
A  wee  bit  lassie  met  my  Tiew, 

As  cantily  she  held  her  way: 
But  O  sic  loTe  eadi  feature  bore. 

She  made  my  saul  wi'  rapture  glow ! 
An'  aye  she  spiJM  sae  kind  and  sweet, 
I  couldna  keep  my  heart  in  tow. 
O  speak  nao'  your  courtly  queans! 
My  wee  bit  lasrie  fools  them  a': 
The  little  cuttle's  done  me  skaitb, 
tihe's  stown  my  thoughtless  heart  awa*. 

Her  smile  was  like  the  gr«y*e'ed  mom. 

Whan  spreading  on  the  mountain  green; 
Her  voice  saft  as  the  mavis'  sang; 

An'  sweet  the  twinkle  o'  bat  een: 
Aboon  her  brow,  sae  bonnie  brent. 

Her  raven  locks  waved  o'erlwr  0*0 ; 
An'  ilka  slee  bewitching  glance 

Conveyed  a  dart  o'  love  to  me. 
O  speak  na  C  your  courtly  queans,  tte. 

The  lasses  fidr  in  Scotia's  isle. 

Their  beauties  a'  what  tongue  can  tell  ? 
But  o'er  the  fhirest  o'  them  a' 

My  vree  bit  laMie  bean  the  bdL 


4^    Ohadlne 

Nor  seen  the  twinkle  o*  her  e**! 
It  might  na  been  my  lot  the  day, 
A  waefki'  lade  o'  care  to  dree. 
O  speak  na  o'  your  courtly  qneaw*  Am. 


1  ioiitita  gang  (acik* 

[BicKAmn  Oaxx.] 


I  wnnrA  gang  back  to  my  mammy  again, 
I'll  never  gae  back  to  my  mammy  again ; 
I've  held  by  her  apron  these  aught  years  an'  ten. 
But  I'll  never  gang  back  to  my  mammy  again. 
I've  held  by  bat  apron,  &o. 
t 

Young  Johnnie  cam'  down  i'  the  gloamhi'  to  woo, 
Wi'  plaidie  sae  bonnie,  an'  banuet  sae  blue : 
"  O  come  awa',  lassie,  ne'er  let  mammy  ken ;" 
An'  I  flew  wi'  my  laddie  o'er  meadow  an'  glen. 
O  come  awa',  lassie,  &o. 

He  ea'd  me  his  dawtle,  his  dearie,  his  dow. 
An'  press'd  hame  his  words  wi' a  smack  o'mymou'; 
While  I  fell  on  his  boscnn,  heart-fllchtered  an'  fldn. 
An'  sigh'd  out,  "  O  Johnnie,  111  aye  be  your  aln !" 
While  I  Hdl  on  his  boscMn,  &0. 

Some  lasses  win  talk  to  the  lads  wi' thdr  e'e. 
Yet  hanker  to  tell  what  their  hearts  naUy  dree  ; 
Wi'  Johnnie  I  stood  upon  nae  sti^pin'-stane, 
Sae  I'll  never  gang  back  to  my  mammy  again. 
Wi'  Johnnie  I  stood,  &c 

For  mony  lang  year  sin'  I  play*d  on  the  ka. 
My  mammy  was  kind  as  a  mither  could  be ; 
I've  held  by  her  apron  these  aught  years  and  tea. 
But  I'll  never  g«<»^  back  to  my  »««n«T>TTty  fg**** 
I've  held  by  her  i^non,  &0. 


€xMt  Song. 


Gall.] 

Bax.00,  baloo,  my  wee  wee  thing, 
0  saitly  close  thy  bUnUn'  e'e ! 

Baloo,  baloo,  my  wee  wee  thing. 
For  thou  art  doubly  dear  to  ma. 
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Thy  daddle  now  la  Ibr  «wa% 
A  sailor  laddie  o'er  ttie  aea; 

But  Hope  aye  hedits  liia  safe  retam 
To  yoa,  my  bonnie  lamb,  an'  me. 

Babw,  baloo,  my  wee  wee  thing, 

O  safUy  dose  thy  blinkin'  e'e  1 
Baloo,  baloo,  my  wee  yree  tiling, 

For  thou  art  douMy  dear  to  me. 
Thy  fsice  is  simple,  sweet,  an'  mild. 

Like  ony  rimmer  e'ening  fit' ; 
Thy  spazUing  e'e  is  bonnie  black ; 

Thy  neck  is  like  the  mountain  snaw. 

Baloo,  baloo,  my  wee  wee  thing, 

O  saftly  dose  thy  blinkin'  e'e  1 
Baloo,  baloo,  my  wee  wee  thing. 

For  thou  art  doubly  dear  to  me. 
O  but  thy  daddie's  absence  lang. 

Might  break  my  dowie  heart  in  twa, 
Wert  thou  na  left  a  dawtit  pledge. 

To  steal  the  eeile  hours  awa*. 


[BlGBASS  6aU»] 


Fob  mony  lang  year  I  ha'e  heard  flrae  my  grannie. 
Of  brownies  an'  bogles  by  yon  castle  wa'. 

Of  auld  wither'd  hags,  that  were  never  thought 
eannie. 

'  An'  Cdries  that  danced  till  they  heard  the  cock 
craw. 

J  Ieu0>  at  bev  tales ;  an*  last  owk,  i'  the  gloamin', 
I  dander'd,  alane,  down  the  Haslewood  green: 

Alas !  I  was  reckless,  an'  rue  sair  my  roaming. 
For  I  met  a  young  witdi  wl'  twa  bonnie  black 


I  thought  o*  the  stams  in  a  fh»ty  night  glandng. 

Whan  a'  the  lift  round  them  is  cloudless  and 
blue; 
I  look'd  again,  an'  my  heart  tbU  a  dancing  i 

Whan  I  wad  ha'e  spoken,  she  glamour'd  my 
mou'. 
O  wae  to  her  cantraips!  fbr  dumpish'd  I  wander  i 

At  kirk  or  at  market  there's  nought  to  be  seen ; 
For  she  dances  afbre  me  wherever  I  dander. 

The  Haxlewood  Wibdkwl' tbe  bonnie  black  een. 


4 


Jparcioell  to  ®|||t0]^itc. 

[This  b  given  in  the  last  volume  of  Johnson's 
Museum,  adapted  to  an  air  by  Allan  Masterton, 
as  a  production  ct  Bobert  Bums.  It  was,  bow- 
ever,  in  reali^  written  by  Bicrabd  Gall,  and 
the  foUowing  particulars  regarding  it  are  given 
by  Mr.  Starke,  the  intimate  iHend  of  Gall,  in  his 
sketch  of  the  lifSs  of  that  young  song-writer, 
printed  in  the  Biographica  Scotica,  at  Edinburgh, 
in  180S.— "  One  of  Mr.  Gall's  songs,  in  particoJar, 
the  original  manuscript  of  which  I  have  by  me, 
lias  acquired  a  high  degree  of  praise,  flrom  its 
having  lieen  printed  among  the  works  of  Bums, 
and  generally  thought  the  production  of  that  poet. 
The  reverse,  indeed,  was  only  known  to  a  fbw  of 
Mr.  Gall's  friends,  to  whom  he  communicated 
the  verses  belbre  they  were  published.  The  fhme 
of  Bums  stands  in  no  need  of  the  aid  of  others  to 
support  it ;  and  to  render  back  the  song  in  ques- 
tion to  its  true  author,  is  but  an  act  of  distribu- 
tive justice  due  alike  to  both  these  departed  poets, 
whoee  ears  are  now  equally  insensible  to  the  in- 
cense of  flattery  or  tlie  slanders  of  malevolence. 
At  the  time  when  the  Scots  Musical  Museum 
was  published  at  Edinburgh  by  Mr.  Johnson^ 
several  of  Bums's  songs  made  their  i4)pearanoe  in 
that  publication.  Mr.  Gall  wrote  the  following 
song,  entitled,  'A  Farewell  to  Aynfhire.'  prefixed 
Bums's  name  to  It,  and  sent  it  anonymously  to 
the  publisher  of  that  work.  From  thence  it  has 
been  copied  into  the  later  editions  of  the  works  of 
Burns.  In  publishing  the  song  in  this  manner, 
Mr.  Gall  probably  thought  that  it  might,  under 
the  sanction  of  a  name  known  to  the  world,  ac- 
quire some  notice ;  vhUe,  in  other  circumstances, 
its  fkte  might  have  been '  to  waste  its  sweetness  in 
the  desert  air.' "] 

Scams  of  woe  and  scenes  of  pleasure. 

Scenes  that  fbrmer  thoughts  renew. 
Scenes  of  woe  and  scenes  of  pleasure, 

Kow  a  sad  and  last  adieu ! 
Bonnie  Doon,  sae  sweet  at  gloamin'. 

Fare  thee  weel  beibre  I  gang ! 
Bonnie  Doon,  whare,  early  roaming. 

First  I  weaved  the  rustic  sang  i 

Bowen,  adieu!  whare  love  decoying. 
First  enthmll'd  this  heart  o'  mine  ; 
There  the  softest  sweets  ei^oying, 
;  Sweets  that  memory  ne'er  shall  tine. 
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Friends,  ne  near  my  bosom  ever. 
Ye  ba'e  reoder'd  momenta  dear. 

But,  alas !  whan  forced  to  sever. 
Then  the  stroke,  cb. !  how  severe. 

Friends,  that  parting  tear,  reserve  It, 

Thoogh  'tis  doubly  dear  to  me ; 
Could  I  think  I  did  deserve  it. 

How  much  happier  would  I  be ! 
Scenes  of  woe  and  scenes  of  pleasure. 

Scenes  that  former  thoughts-renew, 
ficenes  of  woe  and  scenes  of  pteasnrs, 

Now  a  sad  and  last  adieu ! 


[  Wbittkn  by  Jambs  Macdonau).— 6et  to  music 
by  J.  Fisher.] 

0  BoimiR's  the  lily  that  blooms  in  the  valley. 
And  fair  is  the  cherry  that  grows  on  the  tree; 

The  primrose  smiles  sweet  as  it  welcomes  the 
rimmer. 
And  modest's  the  wee  gowan's  love-t(dking  e'e; 
Malr  dear  to  my  heart  is  that  lowne  cosy  dingle 
Whar  late  i'  the  gloamin*,  by  the  laxtfiiy  "Ha* 
den," 

1  met  wi'  the  fairest  e'er  bounded  in  beauty. 

By  the  banks  o'  the  Endrick,  the  pride  o'  the  glen. 

Bhe's  pure  as  the  spring  cloud  that  smiles  in  the 
vrelkin. 

An'  blythe  as  the  lambkin  that  sports  on  the  lea ; 
Her  heart  is  a  fount  riunin'  owre  wi'  affection ; 

And  a  warld  o'  feeling  is  the  love  o'  her  e'e. 
The  prince  may  be  proud  o'.his  vast  hoarded  traa* 


The  heir  o'  his  grandeur  an'  hie  pedigree; 

They  kenna  the  happiness  dwalt  in  my  bosom 

When  alane  wi'  the  angel  o'  lave  and  o'  le. 

I've  seen  the  day  dawn,  in  a  shower  drappin'  goud. 

The  grass  spread  wi'  dew,  like  a  wide  sillel*  sea. 
The  clouds  shinin'  bricht  in  a  deep  nmbcr  licht. 

And  the  earth  blushin'  bade  to  the  glad  Bft  on 
hie; 
Vv9  dream'd  o*  a  palace  wi'  gem-spangled  ha's. 

And  proud  wa's  a*  glitterin'  in  rich  dittmond  | 
sheen, 
AVI'  towers  shinin'  fidr  thro'  the  rose-tin tedi air. 

And  domes  o'  rare  pearls  and  rubles  atween : 


I've  sat  in  a  garden  mid  earth's  gayest  flowets, 

A'  gaudily  shawin'  their  beauteous  dyes. 
And  breathing  iu  calm  the  air's  firagrant  babn, 

Like  angels  asleep  on  the  plains  o'  the  dues ; 
Y  et  the  garden  and  palace  and  day's  rosy  dawning 

Though  in  bless<d  morning  dreams  thqy  should 
aft  come  again. 
Can  ne'er  be  sae  sweet  as  the  bonnie  young  lasde 

That  bloom'd  by  tbe  Endriek,  the  pride  o'  the 

The  exile.  In  deep,  haunts  tbe  land  o'  his  fiithers, 

Tbe  captive's  ae  dream  is  his  hour  to  be  firee. 
The  weary  heart  langs  for  the  morning  ray's  comin'. 

The  oppress'd  for  his  sabbath  o'  sweet  libertie. 
But  my  life's  only  hope,  my  heart's  only  prayer. 

Is  the  day  that  I'll  ca'  the  young  lassie  my  ain. 
Though  a'  should  forsalw  me,  wi'  her  I'll  be  happy 

On  tbe  banks  o'  the  Kndrick,  the  pride  o'  tbeglen. 


%oht  i»  timi^. 


[WoBDs  by  Damixz.  Wbib,  Greenock.— Musia 
by  W.  H.  Moore.] 

liOVK  is  timkt.  Love  is  shy. 
Can  you  tell  me,  tell  me  why  ? 
Ah !  tell  me,  why  true  love  should  be 

Afraid  to  meet  the  kindly  smile 

Of  him  she  loves,  from  him  would  flee, 

Tet  thinks  upon  him  all  the  while  ? 

Can  you  tell  me,  tell  me  why 

Love  is  timid.  Love  is  shy  ? 

Love  Is  timid.  Love  is  shy. 
Can  you  tell  me,  tell  me  why? 
True  love,  they  say,  delights  to  dwdl 
In  some  sequester'd  lonely  bower; 
With  him  she  lovey  where  none  can  tell. 
Her  tender  look  in  pasdon's  hour. 
Can  you  tell  me,  tell  me  why 
Love  is  timid.  Love  is  shy  ? 

Love  is  timid.  Love  Is  shy. 
Can  you  tell  me,  tell  me  why 
Love,  like  the  lonely  nightingale. 

Will  pour  her  heart  when  all  is  lone ; 
Not  will  repeat,  amidst  the  vale. 
Her  notes  to  any  but  to  one. 
Can  you  tell  me,  tell  me  why 
Love  is  timid.  Love  la  shy  ? 
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[Thb  author  of  this  wmg  was  Jambs  Brown, 
long  known  in  the  west  of  Scotland  in  his  profes* 
sJonal  oapacities  of  musician  and  dancing-master. 
In  his  latter  days  he  was  afflicted  with  blindness, 
and  kept  a  small  public  house,  in  Jamaica  Street, 
Glasgow,  where  he  died  In  1836.  He  left  a  great 
number  of  songs  in  manuscript.] 

BmoB  uncle's  death  I've  lails  anew. 
That  never  came  before  to  woo ; 
But  to  the  laddie  I'll  be  true. 
That  lo'ed  me  first  of  onie,  0 ; 
I've  lads  anew  since  I  gat  gear. 
Before  my  price  they'4  hardly  speer; 
But  nane  to  me  is  half  so  dear. 
As  my  true  lover  Johnnie,  0. 

Weel  do  I  mind  o'  auld  langqrne. 
How  they  would  laugh  at  me  and  mine  t 
Kow  I'll  pay  them  back  in  their  ain  coin. 
And  show  them  I  lo'e  Johnnie,  0. 
Weel  mind  I,  in  my  youtbAi'  days. 
How  happy  I've  been  gath'rin'  slaes. 
And  rowin'  on  yon  breckan  braes, 
Wi'  the  flower  of  Caledonia. 

The  Laird  comes  o'er  and  tells  my  dad. 
That  surely  I  am  turning  mad. 
And  tells  my  mam  I  lo'e  a  lad 
That's  neither  rich  nor  bonnie,  O. 
The  Laird  is  but  a  silly  gowk. 
For  tho'  my  Johnnie  has  nive  stock. 
Yet  he's  the  floWr  o'  a'  the  flock. 
And  the  pride  of  Caledonia. 

When  to  the  Laird  I  wrought  fur  fee. 
He  wadna  look  nor  speak  to  me. 
But  now  at  breakfast,  dine,  and  tea. 
He'd  fidn  mak'  me  his  cronie,  O ; 
But  sure  as  gowd  cures  the  heart-ach. 
It's  only  for  my  siller's  soke ; 
The  mair  o'  me  that  they  a'  mak^ 
The  niair  I  lo'e  my  Johimie,  0. 

But  now  my  wedding  day  is  set. 
When  I'll  be  married  to  my  pe^ 
With  pleasure  I  will  pay  the  debt, 
I've  awn  sac  lang  to  Johnnie,  0. 
Come,  flddler,  now  cast  afTyour  coat, 
We's  dance  a  reel  upon  the  spot. 
Play  *'  Jockie's  made  a  wedding  o't," 
Or  "  Snod  your  oockemonie,"  O. 


Kow  laddies  keep  your  lasses  till't. 
And  lasses  a'  your  cuaties  kilt. 
And  let  us  ha'e  a  can  tie  lilt. 
Since  I  ha'e  got  my  Johnnie,  O ; 
I've  got  my  heart's  desire  at  last. 
Though  many  frowns  between  us  past. 
And  since  we're  tied  baith  hard  and  fkst. 
Hay  peace  crown  Caledonia! 


[GlBSOW.] 

000*0 1  be  glad  or  happy  yestreen. 

When  somebody  wasna  then*. 
Cou'd  I  look  biythe  or  cheery  yestreen, 

Alas !  when  my  heart  was  salr. 

What  neeil  I  think  or  care  about  ane, 
Wha  maybe  cares  little  for  me ; — 

Ay:  somebody's  gotten  my  heart  unsought. 
An'  what  mair  has  a  lassie  to  gi'e  ? 

Somebody's  words  are  wonderfti'  words. 
They're  wonderfU'  words  to  hear ; 

Soniebody's  words  can  lighten  the  heart. 
Or  fill  the  e^B  wi'  a  tear. 

l%eymay  say's  theylike,  they  maydo's  they  like. 

An'  somebody  I  may  tine ; 
But  111  live's  I  am,  an'  I'll  dee's  I  am. 

If  somebody  nuyna  be  mine. 


[Tons  **  Humours  of  Glen."  **  Charming 
Nancy,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner,  In  a  letter 
to  Bums,  "  is  the  real  production  of  genius  in  a 
ploughman  of  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
its  appearing,  with  no  more  education  than  what 
he  picked  up  at  an  eld  (krmer  gtand&ther's  fire- 
side, though  now  by  the  strength  of  natural  ports, 
he  is  clerk  to  a  thriving  bleachfleld  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood."] 

SoMK  sing  of  sweet  Mally,  some  sing  of  fidr  Kdly, 
And  some  call  sweet  Susie  the  cause  of  their  pain. 
Some  love  to  be  Jolly,  some  love  melancholy, 
,    And  some  love  to  sing  of  the  Humours  of  Glen. 
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But  mj  only  fluiey  if  my  pretty  Nancy, 
In  Tenting  my  poaelon  I'U  etrire  to  be  plain , 

1*11  ask  no  more  treasure,  I'll  seek  no  more  pleasure. 
But  thee,  my  dear  Nancy,  gin  thou  wert  my  ain. 

Her  beauty  ddights  me,  her  kindiw  iuTitee  me. 

Her  pleasant  behariour  is  flree  flrom  all  stain. 
Therefore,  my  sweet  jewel,  O  do  not  prove  crutJ  ; 

Consent,  my  dear  Nancy,  and  come,  be  my  ain. 
Her  carriage  is  comely,  her  language  is  homely. 

Her  dress  is  quite  decent  whec  ta'en  in  the  main; 
Shel  Uooming  in  ftatnie,  she^  handsome  in 
stature, 

Hy  charming  dear  Nancy,  Owert  thou  my  ain  I 

Like  Phoebus  adomii^g  the  (kir  ruddy  morning. 

Her  bright  eyes  ore  sparkling,  bat  brows  are 
serene. 
Her  yellow  locks  shining,  in  beauty  combining. 

My  charming  sweet  Nancy,  wilt  thou  be  my  ain? 
The  whole  of  her  bee  is,  with  maidenly  graces 

Array'd  like  the  gowans  that  grow  in  yon  glen; 
She's  well  shap'd  and  slender,  true-heurted  and 
tender. 

My  charming  sweet  Nancy,  0  wert  thou  my  ain  1 

I'll  seek  through  the  nation  for  some  habitation. 

To  shelter  my  Jewel  flrom  cold,  snow,  and  rain. 
With  songs  to  my  dearie,  I'll  keep  her  aye  cheery. 

My  charming  sweet  Nancy,  gin  thou  wert  my  ain. 
I'U  work  at  my  calling  to  fiurnish  thy  dwelling. 

With  ev'ry  thing  needAU  thy  Ufb  to  sustain; 
Thou  Shalt  not  sit  single,  but  by  a  clear  ingle, 

111  manow  thee,  Nancy,  when  thou  art  my  ain. 

I'U  make  tnie  oflhction  the  constant  direction 

Of  loring  my  Nancy,  while  lift  doth  remain : 
Though  youth  will  be  wasting,  true  love  shall  be 
lasting. 

My  charming  sweet  Nancy,  gin  thoa  wert  my  ain. 
But  what  if  my  Nancy  should  alter  her  fimcy. 

To  fliTour  another  be  forward  and  fhin, 
I  will  not  compel  her,  but  plainly  I'll  tell  her. 

Begone  thoa  lUse  Nanqr,  thou'ae  ne'er  be  my  ain. 


Latxd. 
I'LL  ha'e  my  ooet  o'  gude  snuiT-brown, 
My  pouther'd  wig  to  oo'er  my  crown, 
I'll  deck  me,  Meg,  and  busk  me  fine, 
I'm  gaun  to  oomt  a  toeher'd  quean. 


Mao. 

Tour  hoeen,  laird,  are  baith  to  dam. 
Tour  best  Bark's  Ueochin',  that's  but  ham. 
Tour  coat's  a'  stour,  your  wig's  to  kame. 
Troth  laird,  ye'd  better  bide  at  hame. 

Laxkd. 
Anid  Punch  wiU  carry  Jock,  the  kui, 
I'U  ride  mysel'  the  lang-tail'd  yad, 
Wi'  iristols  at  my  saddle-tree, 
Weel  mounted,  as  a  laird  should  be. 

Mn. 
There's  peats  to  oast,  the  hay's  to  enile, 
Tlie  yad's  run  ow'r  the  muir  a  mile. 
The  saddle's  stoun,  auld  Punch  Is  lame, 
'Deed,  laird,  ye'd  better  bide  at  hanoe. 

Think,  laird,  a  wee,  and  look  about. 
Tour  gear's  a'  thrivin'  in  and  out,— 
I'm  wae  to  see  you  courting  dule,— 
Wha  kens  but  this  same  quean's  a  fool  ? 

Laisd. 
•^7*  »7>  your  drift's  no  iU  to  tell, 
Te  ftin  wad  hae me,  Meg,  yoursel'; 
But,  sure  as  Blutterbog's  my  name, 
I'U  court  the  lass,  and  bring  her  hame. 


Ja'e  ge  0cen» 


[Tbb  author  of  this  line  song  Is  generally  said 
to  be  BoBBRT  BuaKs,  Jvxioa,  eldest  son  of  the 
poet,  who  for  many  years  held  a  respectable  but 
by  no  means  a  lucratiTO  situation  as  clerk  in  the 
Stamp  Office,  at  Somerset  House,  London.  We 
know  not  where  the  song  first  appeared.] 

Ha'b  ye  seen.  In  the  oalm  dewy  morning. 

The  red-breast  wild  warbling  sae  clear ; 
Or  the  low-dwelling,  snow-breasted  gowan, 

Surchaig'd  wi*  mild  e'ening's  soft  «ear  ? 
O,  then  ye  ha'e  seen  my  dear  lassie. 

The  lassie  I  lo'e  best  of  a'; 
But  &r  firae  the  hame  o'  myi  lassie, 

I'm  mony  a  long  mile  awa'. 

Her  hair  is  the  wing  o*  the  blackbird. 

Her  eye  is  the  eye  o'  the  dove. 
Her  Ups  are  the  ripe  blushing  rose-bud. 

Her  bosom's  the  palace  of  lova. 
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Thoagfa  green  be  thy  buiki,  O  tweet  Chitl»! 

Thj  beauties  ne'er  cfaano  me  ara; 
rorgive  me,  ye  roaida  c  sweet  Chitha» 

Hy  heart  is  wl'  her  that's  awa'. 

O  lofe,  thoa'rt  a  dear  fleeting  pleasaie ! 

The  sweetest  we  mortals  here  know ; 
Bot  soon  is  thy  hear'n,  bright  beaming, 

O'ercast  with  the  darkness  <^  woe. 
As  the  moon,  on  the  oft*changing  ocean. 

Delights  the  lone  mariner's  eye. 
Till  red  rush  the  storms  of  the  desert. 

And  dark  billows  tnmble  on  high. 


^e  ^uIiD  ^is^Ian'^ipn* 


^n>  also  to  be  a  prodnetlon  of  RoBxxT  Bimws, 
JuwioB,  eldest  son  of  the  poet.  It  is  given  in  the 
"  Spim  of  British  Song  "  (Glasgow,  18S5,)  where 
n  is  stated  that  it  was  oommonicated  by  the 
author,  belbre  he  went  to  London,  to  a  near  rda- 
tkm  residing  at  Mauchline,  fhnn  whose  recitatio& 
it  was  taken  down  (Sor  that  work.] 

Oh  !  irity  an  anld  Highlan'  piper. 
An'  dinna  for  want  let  him  dee  t 

Oh !  look  at  my  ftdthfu'  wee  doggie. 
The  icicle  hangs  trae  his  e'e. 

I  anee  had  a  weel  theekit  cot-house 

On  Morrala's  sea-beaten  shore ; 
But  our  laird  tum'd  me  out  flrae  my  oot-honse ; 

AlasI  1  was  Ibckless  an^fmir. 

Hy  twm  sons  were  baith  press'd  for  sailors. 
An'  brave  for  their  kintra  did  fh' ; 

My  anld  wife  she  died  soon  o*  sorrow. 
An'  left  me  bereft  o*  them  a'. 


0  ony  salr  walk. 
For  m^st  bauld  is  my  lyart  anld  pow. 
So  I  beg  wi'  my  pipes,  an'  my  doggie. 
An'  mony  a  place  we're  been  throng 

I  set  mysel*  down  I'  the  gloamin'. 
An'  tak'  my  wee  dog  ou  my  knee. 

All'  I  play  on  my  pipes  wl'  sad  sorrow. 
An'  the  tear  trickles  donn  tee  my  e'a. 


The  tear  tricUee  doun  firae  my  e'e. 

An'  my  heart's  like  to  break  e'en  in  twa« 

When  I  think  on  my  auld  wife  an'  bairns. 
That  now  are  sae  ihr  ihr  awa'. 

Come  In  thou  puir  lyart  anld  carle. 
And  here  nae  mair  ill  shalt  thou  dreet 

As  lang  as  I'm  laird  o'  this  manor. 
There's  nane  shall  gae  heipleas  flrae  nie. 

And  ye  shall  get  a  wee  oot-house. 

An'  ye  shall  get  baith  milk  an'  nocal  | 

For  he  that  has  sent  it  to  me. 
Has  sent  it  to  use  it  weeL 


^\)txt'fi  xiM  l&Mt  coming. 

tJAMas  Hooa.3 

TRBaB*snae  laddtocomihgfbr  thee,  my  dear  Jean, 
There's  nae  Uddie  coming  for  thee,  my  dear  Jean ; 
I  ha'e  watch'd  thee  at  mid-day,  at  mom,  an' 

at  e'en, 
An'  there's  nae  laddie  coming  for  thee,  my  dear 

Jean. 
But  be  nae  down  hearted  though  lovers  gang  by, 
Tbou'rt  my  only  sister,  thy  brother  am  I ; 
An'  a>-e  in  my  wee  house  thou  welcome  shalt  be. 
An*  while  I  ha'e  sazpenoe.  111  share  it  wi'  thee. 

0  Jeanie,  dear  Jeanie,  when  we  twa  were  young, 

1  sat  on  your  knee,  to  your  bosom  I  dung  i 

Tou  Idas'd  me,  an'  dasp'd  me,  an'  croon'd  your 

bit  sang. 
An'  bore  me  alwut  when  you  hardly  dought  gang. 
An'  when  I  fell  sick,  wi'  a  red  watery  e'e 
Tou  watch'd  your  wee  brother,  an'  fear'd  be  wad 

dee; 
I  felt  the  cool  hand,  and  the  kindly  embrace. 
An'  the  warm  trickling  tears  drappin'  aft  on  my 


Sae  wae  was  my  kind  heart  to  see  my  Jean  weep, 
I  closed  my  sick  e'e,  though  I  wasna  asleep ; 
An'  I'D  never  forget  till  the  day  that  I  dee. 
The  gratitude  due,  my  dear  Jeanie,  to  thee ! 
Then  be  nae  down-hearted,  for  nae  lad  can  feel 
Bk)  true  love  as  I  do,  or  ken  ye  sae  weel; 
My  heart  it  yearns  o'er  thee,and  grieved  wad  I  be 
If  aoght  were  to  part  my  dear  Jeanie  an'  me. 
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[This  tnxly  graphic,  and  truly  Scottish  prodaction  fint  appeared  in  "  The  Glaagow  Jomiial  of 
fienend  Literature,"  (Dec.  19th,  18S5,)  a  periodical  conducted  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Hardy.  It  deacribei  the 
fortunes  of  poor  Maggy  Maclane,  wlio,  from  a  rich  young  beauty,  the  toast  and  rage  of  the  whole 
country-side,  sunk  down  into  a  deserted  and  poverty-strlclcen  old  maid.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
triumphs  of  Maggy  during  her  brief  reign.  Suitors  of  all  descriptions,  and  from  all  quarters,  flocked 
around  her,  but  Maggy,  from  the  variety  of  her  choice,  was  ill  to  please  and  obdurate,  till  her  mother, 
"the  couthle  cosh  Widow  Maclane,"  accepts  of  one  of  the  rejected  lovers— a  pawkie  tailor->«iid  the 
fortunes  of  Maggy  are  turned.  The  sketches  of  Maggy's  wooers,  and  of  the  merry-makings  held  in 
her  house,  are  of  the  richest  and  broadest  description,  while  the  touches  of  pathos  that  occur  in  painfe- 
ing  the  after-deMlation  of  Maggy's  abode — 

'*  It's  aye  the  dry  floor,  M^»— the  day  e'er  sae  drookiu';" 
or  the  emptiness  of  her  gamer— 

—  "the  wmrst  's  when  the  wee  moose  looks  out  wl*  a  tear  to  her, 
Frae  the  meal-klst  o'  Maggy  Maclane," 
are  eminently  striking.  Indeed,  the  whole  poem  we  consider  to  be  of  first  rate  excellence,  and  to  Hio 
lovers  of  genuine  Scottish  idiom  it  must  prove  a  rare,  as  to  most  of  them  it  will  be  an  original, 
treat.— The  author  of  Maggy  Maclane  was  J  ahbs  M  atns,  for  many  }-ears  a  small  Jobbing^yrinter  ia 
Ghisgow,  of  which  city  he  was  a  native.  lie  died  In  the  Idand  of  Trinidad  in  1843,  whither  he  had 
gone  some  years  previous,  to  edit  a  newspaper  there.  He  was  a  nephew  of  John  Mayne,  author  of 
'  Logan  Braes,"  &c.] 

Doom  i'  the  glen  by  the  lown  o'  the  trees, 

Lies  a  wee  theeket  bield,  like  a  bike  for  the  bees; 

But  the  hlnnle  there  skepp'd— gin  ye're  no  dour  to  please^ 

It's  virgin  Miss  Maggy  Maclane ! 
There's  few  seek  Meg's  shed  noo,  the  simmer  snn  Jookin* ; 
It's  aye  the  dry  floor,  Meg's — the  day  e'er  sae  drookin'! 
But  the  heather-blabs  hing  whare  the  red  blude's  been  shooken 

1'  bruilzies  for  Maggy  Maclane! 

Doon  by  M^'s  howf-tree  the  gowk  comes  to  woo ; 
But  the  comcraik's  nye  fley'd  at  her  hallan-door  joo^ 
An'  the  red-breast  ne'er  cheeps  but  the  weird's  at  his  mou*. 

For  the  last  o"  the  roses  that's  ganei 
Nne  trystin'  at  Meg's  noo— nae  Hallowe'en  rockins! 
Vae  howtowdie  guttlens — nae  mart-puddln'  yockins ! 
Kae  bane  i'  the  blast's  teeth  blnws  snell  up  Glendockeos  I 

Clean  bickers  wi'  Maggy  Maclane! 

Meg's  auld  lyart  gntcher  swarPd  dead  i'  the  shawe. 
.  Her  bein,  fouthy  ndnnie,— she's  a«f  an'  awa' ! 
The  grey  on  her  pow  but  a  simmerly  snaw  !— 

The  oonthy,  cosh  Widow  Maclane! 
O  titties  be  tentte !  though  air  i'  the  dny  wi'  ye,— 
Think  that  the  green  gniss  may  ae  day  be  hay  wi'  y»!— 
Think  o*  the  Isal  mfamie— mayna  be  aye  wl'  ye! 

When  sabbin'  for  Maggy  MadanSk 
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I«nan'  Joei— HieUui'  Joe*— Meg  anoe  hiul  wale ; 

Fo'k  wi'  the  siller,  and  chiefk  wi'  the  taU ! 

The  yaud  left  the  bum  to  drink  out  o*  Meg*i  paU— 

The  sheltie  braw  keiWb "  the  Maolane." 
Awa'  owre  the  xnair  they  cam'  ttotUn'  an'  Btolcherin' ! 
Tramper  an'  traTeller,  a'  beakin'  an'  brolcherin' ! 
Cadgers  an'  coddj-creela,  oigherhi'  i— hoigherin'  I 

"Thelanlowpers!"— 4ao  Haggjr  Hadana. 

Cowtei  were  to  fother :— Meg  owre  the  bom  flang  I 
Nowte  were  to  tether:— Meg  through  the  wood  rangl 
The  widow  she  kenn'd-na  to  bless  or  to  bann  1 

Sio  waste  o'  gude  wooers  to  hain ! 
Tet,  aye  at  the  soater,  Meg  grumph'd  her!  an'  gruniph'd  her  I 
The  loot>shouther'd  wabster,  she  humph'd  her !  and  humph'd  her  I 
The  lamiter  tailor,  she  sttunp'd  her!  an'  stump'd  her! 

Her  minnle  might  groo  or  grane  1 

The  tailor  he  likit  oookleekie  broo} 

An'  doon  he  cam'  wi'  a  beok  an'  a  boo»— 

Quo'  M^,— "  We'se  sune  tak'  the  deokon  affyon;"— 

An*  plump !  t'  the  bum  he's  gane ! 
The  widow's  dieek  redden'd ;  her  heart  it  play'd  thud !  ay* } 
Her  garters  she  ouiat  roon'  bis  nedc  like  a  wuddle  i 
She  Unkit  him  oot;  but  wi'  wringln'  hit  duddies. 

Her  weed-ring  it's  burst  in  twain! 

Wowf  was  the  widow- to  hand  nor  to  bbig ! 
The  tailor  he's  aff,  an'  he's  ooft  a  new  ring  I 
Th*  deil  squeeie  his  craig's  no  wordy  tlie  string  I— 

He's  waddet  auld  Widow  Maelaae! 
Anld  ?— M'  a  bride !    Na,  ye'd  pitied  the  tea-pat ! 
0  nut  were  the  skadyens !  but  balm's  in  Glenllvati 
The  haggis  was  boekin'  oot  bluters  o*  bree-Ait, 

An'  hotoh'd  to  the  pipor  its  laaa  i— 

Doon  the  bnraside,  1*  the  lown  o*  the  glen, 
Meg  reist|her  bird-lane,  i'  a  but-an-a-bent 
Steal  doon  when  ye  dow,— i'  the  dearth,  gentlemen,— 

Ye'se  be  awmous  to  Maggy  Maelane ! 
Lane  banks  the  virgin— nae  white  pows  now  keeldn 
Through  key-hole  an'  cranny  i  nae  cash  blade  stan's  sledAv* 
His  nieherin'  naigie,  his  gaudamons  seekin* ! 

Alack  for  the  days  that  are  gane' 

lame's  fk'n  the  miter!— some  steek  1*  his  thle! 
The  cooper's  dean  gyte,  wi'  a  hoopin'  eoughee ! 
The  smith's  got  sae  Win'— wi'  a  spunk  i*  his  e'e  !— 

He's  tyned  glint  o'  Maggy  Maelane! 
Meg  brake  the  kirk  pew -door— Auld  Beukie  leuk'd  near-na  her  i 
She  dnnkled  her  pattle— Toung  Sneekie  ne'er  speir'd  for  her  1 
But  the  waist's  when  the  wee  mouse  leuks  oot,  wi'  a  tear  to  her, 

Frae  the  meal-kist  o'  Maggy  Madana  i 
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[TmntB  if  M  old  tone,  odled  '*  The  Bridegroom  grdts  when  the  son  gaen  down,"  united  to  oM 
words  of  a  somewhat  indelicate  character.  Aboat  the  end  of  1771  or  beginning  of  1773,  a  yonng  ladj 
in  Fiftshire,  the  daogfater  of  a  noble  flunfly  there,  and  then  only  in  her  twenty-first  year,  being  very 
fond  of  the  tune,  bat  sempalons  about  the  words,  thought  she  would  try  her  hand  at  making 
new  words  to  it.  She  acoonlingly  set  to  work,  and  produced  a  simple  ballad  of  some  dght  or 
nine  verses,  which,  on  becoming  known,  was  reoelTed  with  rapture  wherever  it  spread— was  trans- 
lated into  almost  erery  European  language— and  was  made  the  sul^ect  of  dramas  and  ci  paintings 
innumerable.  This  little  ballad,  which  records  a  tragedy  in  domestic  life  unhappily  of  no  uncommon 
ooenrrenoe  and  yet  of  heart-rending  pathos,  was  called  '*  Auld  Bobin  Gray,"  and  the  name  of  its 
authoress  was  Laut  Amr  LnmsAT,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Balcanas,  by  his  countess,  Ann  Dalrym- 
pie,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Dalrymple  of  Castletoun,  Bart.  She  was  bom  on  the  8th  Dec  1760,  and 
was  married  in  1793  to  Sir  Andrew  Barnard,  a  son  of  the  bishop  of  Limerick,  and  Colonial  Secretary 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Her  husband  died  in  1807  without  issue;  her  own  death  did  not  take 
place  till  the  6th  of  May,  1825,  at  Berkley  Square,  London,  where  she  had  long  resided.  "  Lady 
Ann  Barnard's  fitce,"  says  Mr.  Charles  ^Irkpatrick  Sharpe,  "  was  pretty,  and  replete  with  vlvaeity ; 
her  figure  light  and  elegant;  her  conversation  lively;  and,  like  the  rest  of  her  ihrnHy,  peenliaiiy 
agreeable.  Though  she  had  wit,  she  never  said  ill-natured  things  to  show  it ;  she  gave  herself  no  airs 
either  as  a  woman  of  rank  or  as  the  authoress  of  Auld  Bobin  Gray."— Shortly  before  her  death,  she 
made  a  communication  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  containing  a  revised  copy  of  Auld  Bobin  Gray,  with  two 
verses  of  a  oont^nation  or  second  part.  These  were  printed  in  a  thin  4to  volume  for  the  Bannatjne 
Club.  In  the  preflice  is  inserted  a  letter  fhnn  the  authoress,  from  which  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tract.—" Bobin  Gray,  so  called  from  its  being  the  name  of  the  old  herd  at  Balcarras,  was  bom  [writ- 
ten] soon  alter  the  close  of  the  year  177L  My  sister  Margaret  had  married,  and  accompanied  her 
husband  to  London ;  I  was  melancholy,  and  endeavoured  to  amuse  myself  by  attempting  a  ibw  poe- 
tical trifles.  There  was  an  ancient  Scotch  melody,  of  which  I  was  pasdonately  fond.  — —  » 
who  lived  before  your  day,  used  to  ring  it  to  us  at  Balcarras.  She  did  not  ot^ect  to  its  having  impro- 
per words,  though  I  did.  I  longed  to  sing  old  Sophy's  air  to  different  words,  and  give  to  its  plaintive 
tones  some  little  history  of  virtuous  distress  in  humble  life,  such  as  ml^t  suit  it.  While  attempting 
to  effect  this  in  my  closet,  I  called  to  my  little  sister,  now  Lady  Hardwicke,  who  was  the  only  poaon 
near  me,  '  I  have  been  writing  a  ballad,  my  dear;  I  am  opptesring  my  heroine  with  many  misfor- 
tunes. I  have  already  sent  her  Jamie  to  scar-ond  broken  her  Esther's  arm— and  made  her  mother 
tall  sick— and  given  her  Auld  Bobin  Gray  for  her  lover;  but  1  wish  to  load  her  with  a  fifth  sorrow 
within  the  four  lines,  poor  thing  I  Help  me  to  one.'—'  Steal  the  cow,  sister  Anne,'  said  the  little 
EUsabeth.  The  cow  was  immediately  l\fUd  6y  me,  and  the  song  completed.  At  our  fireside,  and 
amongst  our  neighbours, '  Auld  Bobin  Gray*  was  always  caUed  for.  I  was  pleased  in  seeret  with  the 
approbation  it  met  with ;  but  such  was  my  dread  of  being  suspected  of  writing  anything,  perceiving 
the  shyness  it  created  in  those  who  could  write  nothing,  that  I  carefyiUy  kept  my  own  secret.  .... 
Meantime,  little  as  this  matter  seems  to  have  been  worthy  of  a  dispute,  it  afterwards  became  a  party 
question  between  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  '  Bobin  Gray'  was  either  a  very  andeat 
ballad,  composed  perhaps  by  David  Bisrio,  and  a  great  curiosity,  or  a  very  modem  matter,  and  no 
curiosity  at  alL  I  was  persecuted  to  avow  whether  I  had  written  it  or  not,— where  1  had  got  it. 
Old  Sophy  kept  my  counsel,  and  I  kept  my  own,  in  spite  of  the  gratification  of  seeing  a  reward  ol 
twenty  guineas  offered  in  the  newspapers  to  the  person  who  should  asoertain  the  point  past  a  doubt, 
and  the  still  more  flattering  circumstance  of  a  visit  trom  Mr.  Jeralngham,  secretary  to  the  Antiqna* 
rian  Society,  who  endeavoured  to  entrap  the  truth  flrom  me  In  a  manner  1  took  amiss.  Had  be  asked 
me  the  question  obligingly,  I  should  have  told  him  the  fiiot  distinctly  and  confidentially.  The  annoy- 
ance, however,  of  this  important  ambassador  flrom  the  Antiquaries,  was  amply  repaid  to  me  by  the 
noble  exhibition  of  the '  Ballat  of  Auld  Bobin  Grey's  Coortship,'  as  performed  1^  dancing-dogs  under 
my  window.    It  proved  its  popularity  flrom  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  gave  me  pleasure  while  J 
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hogged  niTWlf  In  mj  ohmmritj,-  It  ramalni  to  be  added,  that  althoiigh  "  Aold  Bobln  Gray**  was 
origfamUy  written  to  the  old  tane  of  "  The  Bridegroom  greits  when  the  son  gaes  down,"  it  is  now, 
with  the  •soeption  of  the  flrst  rertBt  which  rstaini  the  old  air,  nnivenaily  lang  to  a  beautiftil  modem 
tane,  oompoaed  hj  the  Bev.  William  Keeves,  rector  of  Wrington,  who  died  in  1838.  aged  80.  We  do 
not  here  give  the  oontiniiation  or  eecond  part  of  "  Auld  Robin  Graj,"  in  which  the  old  gentleman  Is 
made  to  die,  and  "  young  Jamie"  to  marry  the  widow,  as  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a  fldluie, 
and  to  destroy  totally  the  beaaty  of  the  original  story.  In  the  present  Tersion  we  fbUow  chiefly  the  old 
reading,  which  differs  somewliat  from  that  giren  l^  the  aathoress  when  late  in  lift,  as  the  alterations 
she  than  mads  do  not  appear  to  as  to  be  improrements.] 

Wnxir  the  sheep  are  in  the  fknld,  and  the  kye  a'  at  bama. 
When  a'  the  weary  world  to  sleep  are  gane. 
The  waes  o'  my  heart  fit*  in  showers  fras  my  •**« 
While  my  gudeman  lies  sound  by  me. 

Toung  Jamie  lo'ed  me  weel^and  sooght  me  for  his  bride  t 
But  saving  a  crown  he  had  naething  else  I>e8ide. 
To  make  the  crown  a  pound,  my  Jamie  gaed  to  seat 
And  the  crown  and  the  pound,  they  ware  balth  for  mat 

He  hadna  been  awa'  a  week  but  only  twa. 

When  my  mither  she  fell  sick,  and  the  oow  was  stows  awa; 

If  y  fother  brak  his  arm— my  Jamie  at  the  sea 

And  Anld  Bobin  Gray  came  a-courting  me. 

My  fktber  oouldna  work— my  mither  oooldna  spin; 
I  toil'd  day  and  night,  but  their  bread  1  couldna  win  i 
Anld  Bob  malntaln'd  them  t>aith,  and,  wi'  tears  In  his  e**. 
Said,  *'  Jenny,  for  their  sakes,  will  you  many  me  ?** 

My  heart  it  said  na,  and  I  look'd  for  Jamie  back ; 
But  hard  blew  the  winds,  and  hit  ship  was  a  wtatk  i 
His  stiip  it  was  a  wrack  i    Why  didna  Jenny  dee? 
And  wherefore  was  1  spar'd  to  cry,  Wae  is  mei 

My  fitther  argued  sal^— my  mither  didna  speak. 
But  she  look'd  in  my  (kce  till  my  heart  was  like  to  break ; 
They  gied  him  my  hand,  but  my  heart  was  in  the  sea; 
And  so  Anld  Bobin  Gray,  he  was  gudeman  to  me. 

I  hadna  been  his  wife,  a  week  but  only  four. 

When  moumfo'  as  I  sat  on  the  stane  at  the  door, 

I  saw  my  Jamie's  ghalst— I  couldna  think  It  he, 

TiU  he  said,  *'  I'm  oome  hame,  my  lore,  to  marry  thee !" 

0  sair,  sair  did  we  greet,  and  mlcUe  did  we  say: 
Ae  kiss  we  took— nae  mair— I  bad  him  gang  away. 

1  wish  that  I  were  dead,  but  I'm  no  Uke  to  dee  i 
And  why  do  I  llTe  to  say,  Wae  is  me! 

I  gang  like  a  gbaist,  and  I  carena  to  spin; 
I  darena  think  o'  Jamie,  for  that  wad  be  a  sin. 
But  I  will  do  my  best  a  gude  wife  aye  to  be, 
ror  Anld  Bobin  Gray,  he  is  kind  to  me. 
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[Ths  popular  tone  called  "Whistle  o'er  the  lave 
o*t"  was  composed  about  1720,  by  John  Bruce,  a 
DiuaiciAn  belonging  to  DumfMes.  The  old  words 
are  unfit  for  publication.  The  following  was 
written  by  Burns  for  Johnson's  Museum.] 

First  when  Maggie  was  my  care. 
Heaven,  I  thought,  was  in  her  air; 
Now  we're  married— speir  nae  mair; 

But  whistie  o'er  the  lave  o't. 
Meg  was  meek  and  Meg  was  mild. 
Sweet  and  harmless  as  a  child ; 
"Wiser  men  than  me's  beguiled ; 

Sae,  whistle  o'er  the  lave  ot. 

How  we  live,  my  Meg  and  me. 
How  we  love,  and  how  we  groe, 
I  carena  by  how  few  may  see; 

Sae,  whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 
Wha  I  wish  were  maggots'  meat. 
Dished  up  in  her  winding-sheet, 
I  could  write— but  Meg  maun  see't; 

Bae.  whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 


[This  song,  to  the  tune  of  "  Whistle  o'er  the 
lave  ot,"  was  written  by  a  Scottish  dergyman  at 
Liverpool  many  years  ago,  and  sung  at  an  anni' 
versary  dinner  held  there  in  commemoration  of 
the  birth-day  of  Bobert  Bums.] 

Koo,  by  my  troth,  Qlc  brither  dear, 
I  tn>w  ye're  a'  tight  welcome  here ; 
Well  prove  to  mirth  our  titie  dear. 
But  winna  prove  the  slave  o't. 
Here's  to  the  land  o*  bonnets  blue. 
Tartan  kilts  and  tarry  woo'; 
O  for  a  waught  o'  mountain  dew. 
To  toast  the  guid  and  brave  o't. 

Dowf  and  dowie  be  his  lot, 
Whae'er  denies  a  brither  Soot, 
Wi'  helping  ban'  to  share  a  gront. 
If  want  should  mak'  him  cmve  ot. 

Here's  to  the  hud,  &c  j 


As  for  the  honest  fseling  heart. 

May  poortith  never  mak'  it  smart; 

But  heaven  its  best  o'  bliss  impart. 

As  ihuckle's  he  would  have  ot. 

Here's  to  the  Und,  &c 

The  warly  wretch  may  ftame  and  fret. 
And  grip  and  pinch  balth  air  and  late; 
But  what  o*  earth  at  last  he'll  get 
Will  only  be  a  grave  o't. 
Han's  to  the  Und,  &e. 

May  we,  when  eild  shall  bleach  our  crown 
White  as  our  native  thistie's  down. 
Mount  high  to  life  and  light  aboon. 
There  to  enjoy  the  lave  ot. 
Here's  to  the  land,  &o. 

Then  fill  a  bowl,  and  while  we  drink. 

We'll  rivet  doser  friendship's  link. 

Till  Joys  run  ower,  and  cares  deep  sink 

BeiMsath  the  whirUng  wave  o't. 

Here's  to  the  land,  Ste. 


iWanisge  attiD  tje  caw  o't. 

[  WarrrEN  by  Bobsbt  Lochorb,  Glasgow,  about 
the  year  1802,  to  the  tune  of*'  Whistie  o'er  the  lave 
o't."— Mr.  Lochore  is  author  of  Margaret  and  the 
Minister,  Highland  Donald,  The  Magto  Pill,  and 
other  metrical  tales.— Also,  The  Auld  Sark  Sleeve, 
A  Landscape,  &e.] 

QooTH  Bab  to  Kate,  My  sonqr  dear, 
I've  woo'd  ye  matr  than  ha'f  a-year. 
An'  if  ye^  wed  me  ne'er  cou'd  speer, 

Wi'  blateness,  an'  the  care  o't. 
2Tow  to  the  p<rfnt:  sincere  I'm  witi 
Will  ye  be  my  ha'f-marrow,  sweet? 
Shake  ban's,  and  say  a  bargain  bet. 

An'  ne'er  think  on  the  care  ot. 

Na,  na,  quo'  Kate,  I  wlnha  wed, 
O'  sic  a  snare  I'll  aye  be  rede ; 
How  mony,  thochtiess,  are  misled 

By  marriage,  an'  the  care  ot  i 
A  single  lift's  a  life  o*  glee, 
A  wife  ne'er  think  to  male*  o*  me, 
Jrae  toil  an'  sorrow  111  keep  free. 

An'  a'  the  dool  an'  care  ot. 
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Wed,  wed,  nid  Bobln,  in  refHy, 
Te  ne'er  again  gball  me  deny, 
Te  may  a  toothless  maiden  die 

For  me,  I'll  tak'  nae  care  o't. 
Fareweel  tbr  ever  l—tttt  I  hie  ;— 
Sae  took  his  leave  without  a  sigh : 
Oh !  stop,  qao'  Kate,  I'm  yonrs,  I'll  tiy 

The  married  life,  an'  care  o't. 

Bab  wheel't  alxiut,  to  Kate  cam'  back. 
An'  ga'e  her  moa'  a  hearty  smack, 
Byne  lengthen'd  out  a  loviu'  crack 

'Bout  marriage  an'  the  care  o't. 
Though  as  she  thocht  she  didna  speak. 
An'  looklt  unco  mim  an'  meek. 
Yet  blythe  was  die  wi'  Bab  to  cleek 

In  marriage,  wi'  the  care  o't. 


[William  GiiKK.— Air,  "  Whistle  o'er  the  lave 
ot."— This  song  was  written  on  the  occasion  of 
the  battle  of  Tittoria,  at  which  the  71st  or  Glas- 
gow regiment  of  light  infimtry  played  a  distin- 
guished part.  We  have  been  told,  that  when  flrst 
produced  at  the  old  theatre  in  Queen  street, 
Gla^ow,  the  song  waa  received  with  rapturous 
^Idanse,  and  had  a  run  of  many  nights.] 

SiKo  a'  ye  bards  wi'  loud  acclaim, 
High  glory  gi'e  to  gallant  Grahame, 
Heap  laurels  on  our  Marshall's  fiune, 

Wha  conquer'd  at  Vittoria. 
Triumphant  freedom  smiled  on  Spain, 
An'  raised  her  stately  form  again. 
Whan  the  British  Lion  shook  his  mane 

On  the  mounttdns  o'  Vittoria. 

Let  blust'rin'  Snchet  cronsiy  cracK, 
Let  Joseph  rin  the  coward's  track. 
And  Jourdan  wish  his  baton  book. 

He  left  upon  Tittoria , 
If  e'er  they  meet  thdr  worthy  king. 
Let  them  dance  roun'  him  in  a  ring, 
An'  some  Scottish  piper  play  the  spring 

He  blew  them  at  Vittoria. 

Oi'e  truth  an'  honour  to  the  Dane, 
Gi'e  German's  monarch  heart  and  bndn; 
But  aye  in  sic  a  cause  as  Spain,  . 
Gi'«  Britons  a  Vittoria.  i 


The  Englidi  Bose  was  ne'er  sae  red. 
The  Siiamrock  waved  whare  glory  led. 
And  the  Scottish  Thistle  r^sed  its  head. 
An'  smiled  upon  Vittoria. 

Loud  was  the  battle's  stormy  swell, 
Whare  thousands  fought  and  mony  ftll; 
But  the  Glasgow  heroes  bore  the  bell 

At  the  battle  of  Vittoria. 
The  Paris  maids  may  ban  them  a'. 
Their  lads  are  maistly  wede  awa'. 
An'  cauld  an'  pale  as  wreaths  o'  snaw 

They  lie  upon  Vittorixu 

Wi*  quakin'  heart  and  trembUn'  knees 

The  Eagle  standard-bearer  flees. 

While  the  "meteor  flag"  floats  to  the  breae> 

An'  wantons  on  Vittoria. 
Britannia's  glory  there  was  shown. 
By  the  undaunted  Wellington, 
An'  the  tyrant  trembled  on  his  throne. 

Whan  hf>arin'  o'  Vittoria. 

Peace  to  the  spirits  o'  the  brave. 
Let  a'  their  trophies  for  them  wave. 
An'  green  be  our  Cadogan's  grave. 

Upon  tby  field,  Vittoria! 
There  let  eternal  laurels  bloom. 
While  maidens  mourn  his  early  doom. 
An'  deck  his  lowly  honour'd  tomb 

Wi'  roses  on  Vittoria. 

Ye  Caledonian  war-pipes  play, 

Barossa  heard  your  Hlghlan'  lay. 

An'  the  gallant  Scot  show'd  tliere  that  day, 

A  prelude  to  Vittoria. 
Shout  to  the  heroes— swell  ilk  voice. 
To  them  wha  made  poor  Spain  r^oice. 
Shout  Wellington  an'  Lynedooh,  boys, 

Barossa  an'  Vittoria  i 


S^oat  ^m%. 


[From  "  The  Lady  oftheLake,"  by  SntWALTan 
Scott.  This  may  be  appropriatdy  sung  to  tha 
tune  of  "  The  Banks  of  the  Devon."] 

Haii.  to  the  dilef  who  in  triumph  advances ! 

Honour'd  and  bless'd  be  the  ever-green  Pine ! 
Long  may  the  Tree,  in  his  banner  that  glnnces>. 

Flourish,  the  shelter  and  giaoe  of  our  Uuei 
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Heaven  tend  It  happy  dew. 
Earth  lend  it  tap  anew, 
GoUj  to  bourgeon,  and  broadly  to  grow. 
While  every  Highland  glen 
Sends  our  shout  back  again, 
"  Boderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhn,  ho  1  teio  l" 

Ours  it  no  sapling,  ohanoe-town  by  the  fountain. 

Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fiide; 
When  the  whirlwind  hat  ttripp'd  ereiy  leaf  on  the 
mountidn. 
The  more  shall  Clan* Alpine  eznlt  in  her  shade. 
Moor'd  in  the  rifted  rode. 
Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock. 
Firmer  he  roots  him,  the  ruder  it  blow; 
Menteith  and  Breadalbave,  then, 
Scho  ^if  praise  agen, 
" Roderlgh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho!  ieroel" 

Proudly  onr  pibroch  has  thriU'd  in  Glen  Fruin, 

And  Bannochar't  groani  to  our  slogan  replied ; 
Glen  Luss  and  Boas-dhu,  they  are  smoking  in  ruin , 
And  the  best  of  Loch  Lomond  lie  dead  on  her  side. 
Widow  and  Saxon  maid 
Long  shall  lament  our  raid. 
Think  of  Clan- Alpine  with  fear  and  with  woe; 
Lennox  and  Leven-glen 
Shake  when  they  hear  agen, 
'*  Boderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhn,  ho!  ieroel" 

Bow,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  Highlands! 

Stretch  to  your  oars,  for  the  erer-green  Pine  I 
O !  that  the  ruse-bud  that  graces  yon  islands. 
Were  wreath'd  in  a  garland  around  him  to  twine! 
0 !  that  some  seedling  gem. 
Worthy  such  noble  stem,  [grow  I 

Honour'd  and  bless'd  in  thdr  shadow  might 
Loud  should  Clan-Alpine  then 
Ung  firom  her  deep-most  glen, 
*'  Boderigh  Ykh  Alpine  dhn,  bo  1  ieioe  •» 


rWaiTmr  by  Bobbkt  Loonons,  about  1809,  to 
the  tune  of  "Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray.**  This 
and  the  other  song  by  the  same  author,  given  in 
p.  206,  have  only  before  i4>peared  in  a  small  local 
miscellany,  entitled  **  The  Tem^  of  ApoUo."! 

DsAn  ann^,  I've  been  lang  yoor  care. 
Your  counsels  guld  ha'e  blest  me ; 

Kow  in  a  kittle  case  anoe  mair 
Wi'  your  advioe  assist  me :  i 


Twa  lovers  frequent  on  me  wait» 
An'  baith  I  frankly  speak  wi'i 

Sae  I'm  put  in  a  puzxlin'  strait 
WhUk  o'  the  twa  to  deek  wi*. 

There's  tonsy  James,  wha  wean  a  wig, 

A  widower  fr«sh  and  canty; 
Though  tum'd  o*  dzty,  gaes  tix*  trig. 

He's  rich,  and  rowes  in  plenty. 
Tarn's  twenty-flve,  hands  James's  pleogh, 

A  lad  deserves  regardin'; 
He's  clever,  decent,  sober  too. 

But  he^  no  worth  aa  fiwdin*. 

Auld  James,  tis  true,  I  downa  see, 

But's  cash  will  answer  a'  things; 
To  be  a  lady  pleases  me. 

And  buskit  be  wi'  ln«w  things. 
Tam  I  esteem,  like  him  there's  fi»w. 

His  gait  and  looks  entice  me ; 
Out,  aun^,  I'll  now  trust  in  yon. 

And  flx  as  ye  advise  me. 

Then  aunt,  wha  spun,  laid  down  her  robe. 

An'  thus  replyt  to  Mary  t 
Unequal  matches  in  a  yoke 

Draw  thrawart  an'  eamstrarto. 
Since  gentle  James  ye  dinna  like, 

Wi' t  gear  ha'e  nae  connexton ; 
Tarn's  like  yoorsel',  the  bargain  strike, 

Onip  to  hhn  wi'  afEeetfam. 


[WiLUAJf  CRAUCBas.— Tune,  "Lewie  € 
don."— Here  first  printed.] 

O  LOVB  delights  in  sunny  bower, 
'Mid  sunny  rays,  like  summer  flower ; 
But  when  the  storms  o'  winter  blaw. 
Its  Ihirest  beauties  fhde  awa'. 

The  rose  in  youth  may  please  awhile. 
And  yottthftd  days  wi'  joy  beguile. 
The  lily,  too,  with  snowy  crest. 
May  lean  upon  the  rose's  breast. 
But  love  delights,  &o. 

What  though  the  reset  bhishes  fhde. 
And  lilies  droop  beneath  the  shade. 
In  dormant  life  they  still  remain. 
To  grow,  to  bud,  to  bloom  again. 
But  love  delights,  &«. 
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®ge  ^mU  of  tit  Mthm. 


[**  Thbib  yetwem,"  aqn  Basin,  **  * 
on  a  charming  girl,  a  HIbs  Chariotte  Hamilton, 
who  ia  now  married  to  JamM  M'Kitrick  Adair, 
£aq.,phgr«tdaa.  She  iadster  to  my  wortiir  friend 
Gavin  Hamilton,  of  Mauohline;  and  waa  bom  on 
the  banks  of  Ayr,  but  waa,  at  tlie  time  I  wrote 
theee  lines,  ( Aogiut,  1787,)  residing  at  Herrqrrton, 
in  Clackmumanalkire,  on  the  romantio  banks  of 
tbelittleriTerDeron.— I  first  heard  the  air  from 
a  lady  in  InTemeas  and  got  the  notes  taken  down 
for  this  work."— The  name  of  the  Gaelis  air  is 
"Banazach  Donnach  Boidh,"  or  "The  Brown 
Dahy-mald."] 

How  pleasant  the  banks  of  the  dear-winding 
Detoa, 

With    green<«preadiBg   bashes^    and   flowers 
blooming  fiiir' 
Bat  the  bonniest  flower  on  the  banks  of  the  Devon 

Was  once  a  sweet  bud  on  the  braes  of  the  Ayr. 
Mild  be  the  son  on  this  sweet  Unshing  flower. 

In  the  gay  ro«y  mom,  as  it  bathes  in  the  dew; 
And  gentle  the  lUl  of  the  soft  vernal  shower. 

That  steals  on  the  evening  eadi  leaf  to  renew  I 

O  spare  the  dear  blossom,  ye  orient  breeaes. 
With  chin  hoary  wing  as  ye  oaiitar  the  dawn  I 

And  br  be  thou  distant,  thou  reptile,  that  seizes 
The  verdure  and  pride  of  the  garden  and  lawn  1 

Let  Bourbon  ezolt  in  her  gi^  gilded  Hlies, 
And  England  trtnmphant  display  her  proud 

A  fUrer  than  etther  adorns  the  green  valleys. 
Where  Devon,  sweet  Denm,  meandering  flows. 


Ia00k  foVHf  lintioj^itf  loc&0. 


[Wurrrxir  by  Bokvs  fbr  Thomson's 
to  the  tune  of  "BotUemorehns'  Bant."  The 
heroine  vras  Jean  Lortmer,  of  whom  we  have  had 
ooeaition  to  speak  in  previooa  notes.] 

Lassis  wi'  the  lint-white  locks, 

Bcmnie  lassie,  artieas  lassie, 
Wm  thou  wi' me  tend  the  floeks  ? 

Witt  thoa  be  my  dearie,  0?  i 


Kow  Kature  deads  the  floweiy  lea. 
And  a'  is  young  and  sweet  like  thee; 
0,  wilt  thou  share  its  Joys  wl'  me. 
And  aay  thoult  be  my  dearie,  O  ? 
LaaBiewi,&e. 

And  when  the  wek»me  sammer  diower 
Has  cheer'd  ilk  droq;>ing  little  flower. 
Well  to  the  Iweathing  woodUne  bower. 
At  sultry  noon,  my  dearie,  O. 

When  C^thia  Ughts,  vrl'  silver  n^. 
The  weaiy  shearer's  hameward  w^r. 
Through  yellow-waving  fields  we'll  stray. 
And  talk  o'  love,  my  dearie,  0. 

And  when  the  howUng  vrlntry  blast 
Disturbs  my  lassie's  midnight  rest. 
Enclasped  to  my  ftdthfli'  breast, 
I'll  oomftNTt  thee,  my  dearie,  O. 


^taisif-butn«ioooD* 

[AHoma.Bong  by  Buans  in  lumour  of  Jean 
Lorimer,  the  "lassie  wi'  the  lint-wtdte  locks." 
Bums«rrote  it  to  aid  the  doquenoe  of  a  Mr.  Gil- 
lespie, one  of  her  suitors.  The  doquenoe  and  the 
poet's  vene  vrere  equally  unaviUllng;  she  married 
an  <^Boer  who  used  her  cruelly,  and  the  wsolt  was 
a  separation  after  a  few  months.  "  Oraigie-bam- 
wood,"  says  Currie,  "is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Moflkt,  about  three  miles  distant  ftxMn 
the  village  of  that  name.  The  woods  of  Oraigie- 
bum  and  Dumorieff  were  at  one  time  Ihvourite 
haunts  of  our  poet.  It  waa  there  he  met  the 
'  Laaaie  wi'  the  lint-white  looka,'  and  there  he  con- 
ceived several  of  his  beantiftil  lyrics."  The  chorus 
of  the  present  song  ia  okL] 

Swan  doses  the  evening  on  Oraigie-bnra-wood, 

And  blithely  awankens  the  morrow; 
But  the  pride  of  the  spring  in  the  Oralgle-buni- 
Can  yidd  to  me  nothtaig  but  sonow.       [wood. 
Beyond  thee,  dearltf,  beyond  thee,  deule. 

And  0 !  to  be  lying  bqrond  thee, 

0  sweetly,  soundly,  wed  may  he  sleep 

That's  laid  in  the  bed  b«yond  thee! 

I  see  the  qneading  feaves  and  flowers, 

I  hear  the  vrild  birds  singing; 
But  pleasure  they  ha'e  nane  fbr  me. 

While  can  my  heart  ia  wztaiging. 
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I  canna  tell,  I  wlniut  tell,  m 

I  darena  for  your  anger ; 
But  secret  love  will  break  my  heart, 

If  I  conceal  it  langer. 

I  tee  thee  gracefti',  straight,  and  tall, 

I  see  thee  sweet  and  bonnie  ; 
But  oh,  what  wfli  my  torments  be. 

If  thou  reflise  thy  Johnniel 

To  see  thee  in  anither's  arms. 

In  love  to  lie  and  languish, 
Twad  be  my  dead,  that  will  be  seen. 

My  heart  wad  burst  wl*  angnish. 

But,  Jeanie,  say  thou  wilt  be  mine, 

tjay,  thou  lo'es  nane  belbre  me; 
And  a'  my  days  o'  life  to  come 
111  grateAiDy  adore  thee. 

Beyond  thee,  dearie,  beyond  thee,  dearie. 

And  O,  to  be  lying  beyond  thee ; 
O  sweetly,  soundly,  weel  may  he  sleep 
That's  laid  in  the  bed  beyond  thee! 


®i:H{gie»(utn-ioooli* 


[This  Is  another  version  of  Craigle-bum>wood 
which  Burks  sent  to  Thomson's  collection.] 

Swsrr  Ik's  the  ere  on  Cralgie-bom, 
And  blithe  awakes  the  morrow; 

But  a'  the  pride  o'  spring's  return 
Can  yield  me  nocht  but  sorrow. 

I  see  the  flowers  and  spreading  trees, 

I  hear  the  wild  birds  dnglng ; 
But  what  a  weary  wight  can  please. 

And  care  his  boeom  wringing  ? 

Ttia,  tain  would  I  my  griefll  import, 

Tet  dare  na  for  your  anger ; 
But  secret  love  will  break  my  heart, 

If  I  conceal  it  langer. 

If  thou  refttse  to  pity  me. 

If  thon  Shalt  love  anither. 
When  yon  green  leaves  flkde  flrae  the  tree. 

Around  my  grave  they'll  wither. 


iWatmif  and  mosioarruiced  by  W.  QihrivLAn.1 

Wn.T  thon  go,  my  bonnie  lassie. 
Wilt  thou  go,  my  braw  lassie. 

Wilt  thou  go,  say  ay  or  nay. 
To  the  braes  aboon  Bonaw,  lassie  ? 

Though  Donald  ha'e  nae  mickk  flraise, 
Wr  Lawland  speeches  fine,  lassie, 

What  hell  hnpart  comes  fhie  the  heart, 
Bae  let  it  be  ftrae  thine,  laasie. 
WHt  thou  go,  &c 

Wi'  sUler  clasp  111  deck  thy  waist, 
Wl*  silken  snood  thy  hah-,  lassie ; 

Thou'lt  sleep  twixt  Donald  and  the  wa'. 
On  bed  o'  bent  sae  rare,  lassie. 
WUtthougo,&c 

When  summer  days  deed  a'  the  braes 
Wi'  blossom'd  broom  sae  fine,  lassie, 

At  milking  sheel,  we'U  Join  the  reel. 
My  fkwks  shaU  a'  be  thine,  laasie. 
Wilt  thou  go.  See, 

III  hunt  the  roe,  the  hart,  the  doe. 

The  tarmigan  sae  shy,  lassie. 
For  duck  an'  drake  I'll  beat  the  brake, 

Nae  want  shall  thee  come  nigh,  lasde. 
Wilt  thou  go,  &0. 

For  trout  an'  par,  wi'  canny  care, 

I'U  wyUe  skim  the  flee,  lasrie; 
Wi'  sic  like  cheer  I'U  please  my  dear. 

Then  come  awa'  wl'  me,  lassie. 
WUtthottgo,&c 

"  Yea,  111  go,  my  bonnie  laddie. 
Yes,  I'll  go,  my  braw  laddie; 

I'll  klH  my  coats,  I'U  tent  the  goats. 
On  the  braes  aboon  Bonaw,  laddie 

**  Oin  thoult  prove  true  thon's  never  rue 

The  love  thou  bear'st  for  me,  laddie, 
Uk  joy  an'  care  vrl'  thee  I'U  shaxe, 
UntU  the  day  I  dee,  laddie. 
Come  awa',  my  bonnie  laddie. 

Come  awa',  my  braw  laddie  ; 
Oome  weel,  come  wae,  I'U  kUt  and  gae. 
To  the  braes  aboon  Bonaw,  laddie." 
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mtn  flutumn. 

[From  a  very  elegantToIumeoTpoems^  entitled, 
"  Laya  and  Lyrics,  b;  Captain  Chaklss  Gkat,  of 
the  Boyal  Marines,  F.  R.  A.  S.  E. :"  Edinburgh, 
1841.— Captain  Gray  has  been  long  known  as  a 
sucoesafiil  song-writer.  So  fttr  back  as  1811,  he 
pablished  a  small  collection  of  "  Poems  and 
Songs,"  some  of  the  latter  of  which  have  become 
established  fiivoaritcs  with  the  public.  The  Cap> 
tain  is  a  natlTe  of  Anstnither,  in  Fifeshire  i  and, 
after  a  service  in  the  royal  marine  forces  of  nearly 
forty  years,  is  now  resident  in  Edinburgh,  on  the 
ftan-pay  retired  list.  The  present  fine  song  has 
been  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Peter  Macleod.j 

Wrkm  antumn  has  laid  her  sickle  by. 
And  the  stacks  are  theekit  to  haud  them  dry; 
And  the  sapless  kares  come  down  frae  the  trees. 
And  danoe  aboat  in  the  fitfn'  breexe ; 
And  the  robin  again  sits  bord-alane. 
And  dngs  his  sang  on  the  anid  peat  stane; 
"Wlien  oome  is  the  hour  o'  gkxunin  grey, 
Oht  sweet  is  to  me  the  minstrd's  lay. 

When  winter  is  driving  his  elond  on  tV  falc. 
And  qwirgin  aboat  his  maw  and  bis  baO, 
And  tfaa  door  is  steddt  agahut  the  UasC, 
And  the  winnocks  wf  wedge*  are  trm  ami  tmtf 
And  the  rib*  are  lypet,  tbe  eamitA  tA'-^^it, 
And  the  fire  oa  Oe  hearth  b  Uoais'  Ui^rM, 
And  tibe  bieker  b  reaaafai' wf  pithy  tevwa  ate; 
Oh !  dear  is  to  sae  a  aaac  «r  a  tale. 


ftyCheiwle'«U«, 

Uasis  I  was  «w.t  M  IMc, 

was  wRnamxt,  mtt  tt^  vmrPtm  r-i'., 
■  —  si'saiipr  rfswMtii^on^^, 
r  stsss  thoft  at  i(WB»  :  ^aa  v*U, 


C^t  ^xcal  C -?- 


Mtiaomantk  Soetety.  tn  0«««»Vr,  )AU 
W*  here  give  the  authar^t  ialMt  hnjyh«v»*l  w|\>  • 
as  it  appsara  tn  h)«  '*  Layt  and  I<yrl\v».»  Tb»  Iwi «» 
Terslont,  II  wUl  bt  tetn,  dIflVr  materially  fhMti 
eaoh  othw.-^lr,  *'  Andra  and  hts  oully  gun.^J 

BtTTHK,  blythf ,  and  morry  are  wt , 
Blythe  are  we,  ane  and  a'l 

Aften  ha'f  we  oantle  be^n. 
But  slo  a  nioht  we  noTsr  saw  t 
The  gloamin  saw  u«  a'  tit  duwii, 

And  molklo  mirth  haa  ltw>n  imr  Ai'i 
Then  let  the  saiiR  and  toast  km*  nmu' 

Till  ohantloleer  begins  tn  (iraw  I 
Dlythe,  blythe,  and  nmrry  an*  tv»  - 

Pick  and  wale  o'  ninny  Midi  i 
What  oare  ws  though  tl»<*  i<*Nt|4  iiitiy  nrnw, 

We're  masters  o*  ikut  t«p('lt  h«ii  I 

The  auld  klrh  Ml  hM  ehappit  twsl 

Wba  oares  thmigh  sh*  htn\  uUn\f\>\i  tw«  < 
We're  ll«ht  o*  b««rt  arid  wliinit  puti, 

Though  tlm«  arid  tl44  may  f1«i  *w»  I 
Blythe,  blyth«,  and  nmrry  »#«•  w«  - 

if*art«  tttat  iwe  ean  n«v«f  diNg  i 
Tim  l«tt}fn«(/M«    w^lat/Nl  t«l4glM«, 

And  pti'  a  timtk*f  trim  UU  wUtu  \ 

itow  is  tim  w«/*i«'  mm*  ttf  *1*^4, 
Wb*w  gftdtHttM,  l^**y  mf,  ##•  ♦>*  Mr  i-w. » 

An4  f«y«  4*i».*<5  «/*  t>'*  fl'/i*  -w^^tf/o  MM 
W/  U.fU*  itt  Uf*t  f  n/f^h*  *A  Iff  *^ 

^»»rtiM*  /A»/  t**'  ♦*^''  '^  ^"  ■'■M-  sMa**  , 
W  V1MW  r1i4*  <*  •,*'//'''•  tmt^/U:, 
tr>M»w«#«K9  V*»  w  *^-*t**¥  ttMti' 

r  *•  «  <♦  *wa^  »<-  ^•Ay  y*  ♦//  ' 

Jku*  **  *<*  V>    *i^  «x-^,«*  *.***• 

■yo»H  ♦^  w  «.$  ♦  */*#  -t^, 

4*' ,  '^t^  *.<  >(«M»  •♦-'  *w-.  *u*  **y  ^#« 
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P^Hii  truly  graphic,  and  truly  Scottish  production  fint  appeared  in  "  The  Glaagow  Joomal  of 
fieneral  Literature,"  (Dec.  19th,  18S5,)  a  periodical  conducted  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Hardy.  It  de«cril)ea  tb« 
fortunes  of  poor  Maggy  Maclane,  wlio,  from  a  rich  young  beau^,  the  toast  and  rage  of  the  wh<de 
country-side,  sunic  down  into  a  deserted  and  porer^-striclcen  old  maid.  Nothing  could  exceed  tha 
triumphs  of  Maggy  during  her  brief  reign.  Suitors  of  all  descriptions,  and  fh>m  oil  quarters,  flocked 
around  her,  but  Maggy,  from  the  variety  of  her  choice,  was  ill  to  please  and  obdurate,  till  her  mother, 
"the  couthie  cosh  Widow  Maclane,"  accepts  of  one  of  the  r^ected  lovers— a  pawkle  tailor— and  the 
fortunes  of  Maggy  are  turned.  The  sketches  of  Maggy's  wooers,  and  of  the  merry-makings  held  in 
her  house,  are  of  the  richest  and  broadest  description,  while  the  touches  of  pathos  that  occur  in  paint- 
ing the  after-deM>lation  of  Maggy's  abode— 

"  It's  aye  the  dry  floor,  Meg's— the  day  e'er  sae  drookiu';" 
or  the  emptiness  of  her  gamer— 

—  '*the  want  '■  when  the  wee  mouse  looks  out  wi'  a  tear  to  her, 
Frae  the  meal-klst  o'  Maggy  Maclane," 
are  eminently  striking.  Indeed,  the  whole  poem  we  consider  to  be  of  first  rate  excellence,  and  to  th* 
lovers  of  genuine  Scottish  idiom  it  must  prove  a  rare,  as  to  most  of  them  it  will  be  an  originmt, 
treat.— The  author  of  Maggy  Maclane  was  Jambs  Matvs,  for  many  j-ears  a  small  Jobbingprinter  in 
Glasgow,  of  which  city  he  was  a  native.  He  died  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad  in  1842,  whither  he  had 
gone  some  jrears  previous,  to  edit  a  newspaper  there.  He  was  a  nephew  of  John  If  ayne,  avtbor  of 
'  Logan  Braes,"  &o.] 

Dooir  i'  the  glen  by  the  lown  o'  the  trees, 

I4es  a  wee  theeket  bield,  like  a  bike  for  Uie  bees; 

But  the  hinnie  there  skepp'd— gin  ye're  no  dour  to  please— 

It's  virgin  Miss  Maggy  Maclane ! 
There's  few  seek  Meg's  shed  noo,  the  simmer  sun  Jookin' ; 
It's  aye  the  dry  floor,  Meg's— the  day  e'er  sae  drookin*! 
But  the  heather-blabs  hing  where  the  red  blude's  been  shooken 

I'  bruilzies  for  Maggy  Maclane! 

Doon  by  Meg's  howf-tree  the  gowk  comes  to  woo ; 
But  the  comcralk's  aye  fley'd  at  her  hallan-door  joo^ 
An'  the  redobreast  ne'er  cheeps  but  the  weird's  at  his  mou*. 

For  the  last  o'  the  roses  that's  gane! 
Nae  trystin*  at  Meg's  noo— nae  Hallowe'en  rockins! 
Kae  howtowdie  guttlens— nae  mart-puddln'  yockins ! 
Nae  bane  i'  the  blast's  teeth  blaws  snell  up  G  lendockent  I 

Clean  bickers  wi'  Maggy  Maclane ! 

Meg's  anid  lyart  gntcher  swarfd  dead  i'  the  shawe. 
.  Her  Ijeln,  fouthy  minnie,— she's  afTan'  awa' ! 
The  grey  on  her  pow  but  a  simmerly  snaw  •— 

The  oouthy,  cosh  Widow  Maclane! 
O  tittles  be  tentie !  though  air  i'  the  day  wi'  ye^- 
Think  that  the  green  gnus  may  ae  day  be  hay  vri'  ye!— 
Think  &  the  leal  minnie— mayna  be  aye  wl'  ye ! 

When  sabbin'  for  Maggy  Madanai 
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Lallan'  Joes— Htelaii'  Joea— Meg  anoe  had  wale ; 

Fo'k  wi*  the  ailler,  aod  chieA  wi'  the  taU ! 

The  yaud  left  the  bum  to  drink  out  o*  Meg'i  paO — 

The  ihdtle  braw  kei^  "  the  Maelane." 
Awa'  owre  the  mulr  they  cam'  stotttn'  an'  itoicheiin' ! 
Tramper  an'  traTeller^  a'  beakln'  an'  brofadierin' ! 
Oadgen  an'  cttddy-creela,  oigherin'  I— hoighcrin' ! 

"Thelanlowi>en!"— quo  Maggy  Maclanai 

Oowtea  were  to  fbther  t— Meg  owxe  the  bum  flang ! 
Nowte  were  to  tether:— Meg  through  the  wood  rongl 
The  widow  she  kenn'd-na  to  bleae  or  to  bann  I 

Sic  waste  o'  gude  wooen  to  hain  I 
Tet,  aye  at  the  touter,  Meg  grumph'd  her!  an'  gmmph'd  her  I 
The  Ioot*thouther'd  wabster,  she  humph'd  her!  and  humph'd  bar t 
The  lamiter  tailor,  she  stump'd  her !  an'  ttump'd  her  I 

Her  minnle  might  groo  or  granel 

The  tailor  he  likit  oodcleekie  broo; 

An'  doon  he  cam'  wi'  a  beok  an'  a  boo:— 

Quo'  Meg,—"  We'ie  mine  tak'  the  cleokon  affyou;"— 

An'  plump !  i'  the  buni  hel  gane ! 
The  widowl  cheek  redden 'd ;  her  heart  it  playd  thud !  ay*  { 
Her  garters  she  ouist  roon'  ills  neck  like  o  wnddie  I 
She  Unkit  him  ooti  but  wi*  wringin'  his  duddies. 

Her  weed-ring  it's  burst  in  twain  I 

Wowf  was  the  widow— to  hand  nor  to  bing  I 
nie  tailor  he's  aff,  an'  he's  ooft  a  new  ring  i 
Th'  deil  equeeis  his  craig's  no  wordy  tlie  string  I— 

He's  waddet  auld  Widow  Maelane  I 
Auld  ?— an'  a  bride !    Na,  ye'd  pitied  the  tea-pat ! 
O  saut  were  the  skadyens!  but  balm's  in  Glenllvatl 
The  haggis  was  Iweldn'  oot  blnters  o*  brse^t. 

An'  hotoh'd  to  the  piper  its  lane  i— 

Doon  the  bnmstde,  1*  the  town  o'  the  glen, 
Meg  reistfher  bird  •lane,  i'  a  but-an-a-ben  i 
Stud  doon  when  ye  dow,— i'  the  dearth,  gentlemen,— 

Te'se  be  awmous  to  Maggy  Maelane! 
Lane  banks  the  Tlrgin— nae  white  pows  now  keeldn 
Through  key-hole  an'  cranny ;  nae  cash  blade  stan's  sleeklv* 
His  nkherin'  naigie,  his  gaudamous  seekin' ! 

Alack  for  the  days  that  are  gane' 

lame's  fk'n  the  souter !— some  steek  i'  his  thie  I 
The  cooper's  clean  gyte,  wi'  a  hoopin'  coughee ! 
ne  smith's  got  sae  blin'— wi'  a  spunk  1'  his  e'e  !— 

He's  tyned  glint  o'  Maggy  Madane! 
Meg  brake  the  kirk  pew-door— Auld  Beukie  leuk'd  near«na  herl 
She  dnnkled  her  pattle— Toung  Sneekie  ne'er  speir'd  for  heri 
But  the  warst's  when  the  wee  mouse  leuks  oot,  wl*  a  tear  to  her, 

Frae  the  meal-kist o'  Maggy  Madanel 
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%ull)  Motiin  ^tag. 


[TmmB  Is  an  old  tone,  oalkd  '*  The  Bridegroom  grdti  when  the  nm  gacti  down,"  united  to  old 
wordi  of  a  somewhat  indelicate  character.  About  the  end  of  1771  or  beginning  of  177S,  a  joong  lady 
in  Fifethire,  the  daoj^ter  of  a  noble  ftunily  there,  and  then  only  in  her  twen^-flrrt  year,  being  very 
fond  of  the  tone,  but  Knipuloai  about  the  words,  thought  she  would  try  her  hand  at  making 
new  words  to  it.  She  aeoordingly  set  to  work,  and  produced  a  simple  ballad  of  some  eight  or 
nine  Terses,  which,  on  beooming  known,  was  received  with  rapture  wherever  it  spread— was  trans- 
lated into  almost  every  European  langtuge— and  was  made  the  suttject  of  dramas  and  of  paintings 
innumerable.  This  little  ballad,  which  records  a  tragedy  in  domestic  life  unhappily  of  no  nncommoa 
occnrrence  and  yet  of  heart-rending  pathos,  was  caUed  "  Auld  Bobin  Gray,"  and  the  name  of  Ita 
authoress  was  Ladt  Ann  Likmat,  dau^ter  of  the  Earl  of  Balcarras,  by  his  countess,  Ann  Dalrym- 
ple,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Dalrymple  of  Gastletoun,  Bart.  She  was  bom  on  the  8th  Deo.  1750,  and 
was  married  in  1793  to  Sir  Andrew  Barnard,  a  son  of  the  bish<^  of  Limerick,  and  Colonial  Secretary 
at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  Her  husband  died  in  1807  without  issue ;  her  own  death  dkl  not  tak» 
place  till  the  6th  of  May,  18S5,  at  Berkley  Square,  London,  where  she  had  long  resided.  "  Lady 
Ann  Barnard's  Ihce,**  says  Mr.  Charles  ^Irkpatrick  Sharpe,  "  was  pretty,  and  replete  with  vivacity  : 
her  figure  light  and  elegant;  her  conversation  lively;  and,  like  the  rest  of  her  fkmHy,  peculiarly 
agreeable.  Though  she  had  wit,  she  never  said  ill-natured  things  to  show  it ;  she  gave  herself  no  aira 
either  as  a  woman  of  rank  or  as  the  authoress  of  Auld  Bobin  Gray."— Shortiy  before  her  death,  she 
made  a  communication  to  Sir  Walter  Soott,  eontahiing  a  revised  copy  of  Auld  Robin  Gray,  with  two 
verses  of  a  cont^nation  or  second  part.  These  were  printed  in  a  thin  4to  volume  for  the  Bannatya* 
Club.  In  the  prefiice  is  inserted  a  letter  fWim  the  authoress,  from  which  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tract.—" Robin  Gray,  so  called  from  its  being  the  name  of  tiie  old  herd  at  Balcarras,  was  bom  [writ- 
ten] soon  after  the  dose  of  the  year  177L  My  sister  Margaret  had  married,  and  accompanied  her 
husband  to  London ;  I  was  melancholy,  and  endeavoured  to  amuse  myself  by  attempting  a  Ibw  poe> 

tical  trifles.    There  vras  an  ancient  Scotch  melody,  of  which  I  was  passionately  fond.  •^— » 

who  lived  before  your  day,  used  to  sing  it  to  us  at  Balcarras.  She  did  not  otject  to  its  having  impro- 
per words,  though  I  did.  I  longed  to  sing  old  Sophy's  air  to  different  words,  and  give  to  Its  plaintiv* 
tones  some  little  history  of  virtuous  distress  in  humble  lifb,  such  as  might  suit  it.  WhUe  attempting 
to  efEeet  this  in  my  closet,  I  called  to  my  little  sister,  now  Lady  Hardwicke,  who  vras  the  only  person 
nearme,'!  have  been  writing  a  ballad,  my  dear;  I  am  oppressing  my  heroine  with  many  mlslbr- 
tunes.  I  have  already  sent  her  Jamie  to  sea— and  broken  her  fktber's  arm— and  made  her  mother 
fiUl  dck— and  f^ven  her  Auld  Robin  Gray  for  her  lover;  but  I  wish  to  load  her  with  a  fifth  sorrow 
within  the  four  lines,  poor  thing  I  Help  me  to  one.'—'  Steal  the  cow,  sister  Anne,'  said  the  little 
EUsabeth.  The  oow  vras  immediately  lifUd  fiy  me,  and  the  song  completed.  At  our  firedde,  and 
amongst  our  neighbours, '  Auld  Robin  Gray*  was  always  called  for.  I  was  pleased  in  secret  vritb  the 
^>probatiun  it  met  with ;  but  such  was  my  dread  of  being  suspected  of  writing  anything,  pereeiving 
the  shyness  it  created  in  those  who  oould  write  nothing,  that  I  carefriUy  kept  my  own  secret.  .  .  . 
Meantime,  little  as  this  matter  seems  to  have  been  worthy  of  a  dispute,  it  afterwards  became  a  party 
question  between  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  '  Robin  Gray*  was  either  a  very  ancient 
ballad,  oonipoeed  perhaps  by  David  Rizzio,  and  a  great  cnriodty,  or  a  very  modem  matter,  and  no 
curiosity  at  all.  I  was  persecuted  to  avow  whether  I  had  written  it  or  not,— whera  I  had  got  it. 
Old  Sophy  kept  my  counsel,  and  I  kept  my  own,  in  spite  of  the  gratification  of  seeing  a  revrard  o( 
twenty  guineas  offered  in  the  newspapers  to  the  person  who  should  asoertain  the  point  past  a  doubt, 
and  the  still  mora  flattering  drenmstanoe  of  a  visit  flrom  Mr.  Jeraingham,  seoratary  to  the  Antiqua* 
rian  Socle^,  who  endeavoured  to  entrap  the  troth  firom  me  in  a  manner  I  took  amiss.  Had  he  asked 
me  the  que^on  obligingly,  I  should  have  told  him  the  fhct  distinctiy  and  confidentially.  The  anney. 
anoe,  however,  of  this  important  ambassador  flrom  the  Antiquaries,  vras  amply  rapald  to  me  by  the 
noble  exhibition  of  the  '  Ballat  of  Auld  Robin  Gray's  Courtship,*  as  performed  by  daiieing-dogs  under 
my  window.    It  proved  its  popularity  flrom  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  gave  me  pleasure  while  J 
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hugged  myidf  In  mf  otMcnrUgr."  Ft  lemaliM  to  be  added,  thai  although  "  Aold  Bobin  Gray"  was 
originallr  written  to  the  old  tone  of  "  The  Brid^room  greits  when  the  ran  gaes  down,"  it !«  now, 
with  the  exception  of  tlw  fint  vene,  wliich  nrtidns  the  old  air,  nnivenally  sung  to  a  beautiftil  luodem 
tone,  oompoeed  bj  the  Bev.  William  Keeret,  rector  of  Wrington,  who  died  in  18SI8,  aged  80.  We  do 
not  here  gire  the  continuation  or  leoond  part  of  "  Auld  Bobin  Gray,"  in  which  the  old  gentleman  \b 
made  to  die,  and  "  young  Jamie"  to  marry  the  widow,  aa  it  ie  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a  fldluie, 
and  to  destroy  totally  the  beanty  of  the  original  story.  In  the  present  Tcrsion  we  fUlow  chiefly  the  (dd 
reading,  which  differs  somewliat  flrom  that  given  by  the  authoress  when  late  in  lift,  as  the  altsrationa 
she  tiMu  made  do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  improTements.] 

Wkkv  the  sheq>  are  In  the  Iknld,  and  the  kye  a'  at  hame. 
When  a'  the  weary  world  to  sleep  are  gane. 
The  waes  o'  my  heart  fit'  in  showers  frae  my  •'•, 
While  my  godeman  lies  sound  by  me. 

Young  Jamie  lo'ed  me  weel^and  sought  me  for  his  bride ; 
Bat  saving  a  crown  he  had  naethlng  else  betide. 
To  make  the  crown  a  pound,  my  Jamie  gaed  to  sea} 
And  the  crown  and  the  pound,  they  vrare  baith  for  mat 

He  hadna  been  awa'  a  week  but  only  twa. 

When  my  mither  she  fell  sick,  and  the  oow  was  stows  awai 

Hy  &ther  brok  his  arm— my  Jamie  at  the  ssa 

And  Auld  BoUn  Gray  came  a-oourting  me. 

My  fiither  oonldna  work— my  mither  oonldna  spin  i 
I  toQ'd  day  and  night,  but  their  bread  I  couldna  win  { 
Auld  Bob  malntain'd  them  baith,  and,  wl'  tears  in  his  e**. 
Bald,  **  Jenny,  Ibr  their  sakes,  will  you  many  me  ?- 

My  heart  it  said  na,  and  I  look'd  fbr  Jamie  back ; 
But  hard  blew  the  winds,  and  his  ship  was  a  wmtk  t 
His  ship  it  was  a  wrack !    Why  didna  Jenny  dee? 
And  wherefore  was  I  ■par'd  to  cry.  Was  is  mai 

My  fiither  argued  salr— my  mither  didna  spesk. 
But  she  look'd  in  my  face  till  my  heart  was  like  to  break } 
They  gied  him  my  band,  but  ray  heart  was  in  the  sea ; 
And  so  Auld  Bobin  Gray,  he  was  gudeman  to  me. 

I  hadna  been  his  willB,  a  week  but  only  fbor. 

When  moumfb'  as  I  sat  on  the  stane  at  the  door, 

I  saw  my  Jamie's  ghaist— I  couldna  think  it  he. 

Till  he  said,  "  I'm  come  hame,  my  lore,  to  marry  thee  !* 

0  sidr,  sair  did  we  greet,  and  mlcUe  did  we  ssy: 
Ae  kiss  we  took— nae  mair— I  bad  him  gang  away. 

1  wish  that  I  were  dead,  but  I'm  no  Ilka  to  dee  { 
And  why  do  I  live  to  say,  Wae  is  me! 

I  gang  like  a  ghaist,  and  I  carena  to  spin; 
I  darena  think  o'  Jamie,  for  that  wad  be  a  sin. 
But  I  will  do  my  best  a  gude  wife  aye  to  be. 
For  Auld  Bobin  Gray,  he  is  kind  to  me. 
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[Tbs  popular  tone  caHed  "  Whistle  o'er  the  lave 
o*t"  was  composed  about  1720,  by  John  Brace,  a 
musician  tielonging  to  Dumftries.  The  old  words 
are  unfit  for  publication.  The  following  was 
written  by  Bukns  for  Johnson's  Museum.] 

First  when  Maggie  was  my  care. 
Heaven,  I  thought,  was  in  her  air; 
Now  we're  married— speir  nae  mairj 

But  whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 
Meg  was  meek  and  Meg  was  mild, 
Bweet  and  harmless  as  a  child ; 
Wiser  men  than  me's  beguiled; 

Sae,  whistle  o'er  the  lave  ot. 

How  we  live,  my  Meg  and  me. 
How  we  love,  and  how  we  groc, 
I  carena  by  how  few  may  see; 

Sae,  whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 
Wha  I  wish  were  maggots'  meat. 
Dished  up  in  her  winding-sheet, 
I  oould  write— but  Meg  maun  •ee't; 

Sae.  whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 


[This  song,  to  the  tune  of  "  Whistle  o'er  the 
lave  ot,"  was  written  by  a  Scottish  dergym&n  at 
Liverpool  many  years  ago,  and  song  at  an  anni* 
versary  dinner  held  there  in  commemoration  of 
the  birth-day  of  Bobert  Bums.] 

Koo,  by  my  troth.  Ok  brither  dear, 
I  fow  ye're  a'  right  welcome  here ; 
Well  prove  to  mirth  our  title  clear. 
But  winna  prove  the  slave  o't. 
Here's  to  the  land  o'  bonnets  blue. 
Tartan  kilts  and  tarry  woo' ; 
O  fbr  a  waught  o*  mountain  dew. 
To  toast  the  guid  and  brave  o't. 

Dowf  and  dowie  be  his  lot, 
Whae'er  denies  a  brither  Soot, 
Wi'  helping  han'  to  share  a  gront. 
If  want  should  mak'  him  crave  o't. 

Here's  to  tbe  land,  &c  t 


As  for  the  honest  fteling  heart. 

May  poortith  never  mak*  it  smart; 

But  heaven  its  best  o'  bliss  impart. 

As  rfiudde's  he  would  have  ot. 

Here's  to  the  land,  dec 

The  warTy  wretch  may  ftime  and  tni. 
And  grip  and  pinch  baith  air  and  late; 
But  what  o*  earth  at  last  he'll  get 
Will  only  be  a  grave  o't. 
Herel  to  the  land,  &c 

May  we,  when  eUd  shall  bleadi  our  crown 
White  as  our  native  thistie's  down. 
Mount  high  to  life  and  light  aboon. 
There  to  enjoy  the  lave  o't. 
Here's  to  the  land,  &o. 

Then  fin  a  bowl,  and  while  we  drink. 

We'll  rivet  closer  fHendship's  link. 

Till  Joys  run  ower,  and  cares  deep  sink 

BexMath  the  whirling  wave  o't. 

Here's  to  tbe  land,  &c 


iWantage  aniD  tjc  care  o't. 

[WarrrsK  by  Bobbbt  Lochokb,  Glasgow,  about 
the  year  1S02,  to  the  tune  of"  Whistie  o'er  the  lave 
o't." — Mr.  Lochore  is  author  of  Margaret  and  the 
Minister,  Highland  Donald,  The  Magic  PUl,  and 
other  metrical  tales. — Also,  Tbe  Aold  Bark  Sleeve, 
A  Landscape,  &e.] 

QooTH  Bab  to  Kate,  My  sonsy  dear, 
I've  woo'd  ye  mair  than  hat  a-year. 
An'  if  yeVi  wed  me  ne'er  cou'd  speer, 

Wi'  blateness,  an'  the  care  o't. 
Now  to  the  point:  sincere  I'm  witi 
Will  ye  be  my  ha'f-marrow,  sweet? 
Shake  hani,  and  say  a  bargain  be  t. 

An'  ne'er  think  on  the  care  ot. 

Na,  na,  quo'  Kate,  I  wlnha  wed, 
O' sio  a  snare  I'll  aye  be  rede; 
How  mony,  thocbtless,  are  misled 

By  marriage,  an'  the  care  otl 
A  single  life's  a  life  o*  glee, 
A  virife  ne'er  think  to  mak'  o'  me, 
Frae  toil  an'  sorrow  111  keep  fk«e. 

An'  a'  tbe  dool  on'  care  o't. 
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Weel,  wed,  said  Robin,  !n  reply, 
Te  ne'er  again  shall  me  deny, 
Te  may  a  toothless  maiden  die 

For  me,  I'll  tak'  nae  care  o't. 
Fareweel  fbr  ever !— aff  I  hie  ;— 
Sae  took  hit  leare  without  a  sigh : 
Oh  J  stop,  quo'  Kate,  I'm  yours,  I'll  try 

The  married  life,  an'  care  o't. 

Bab  wheel't  about,  to  Kate  cam'  back. 
An'  ga'e  her  mou'  a  hearty  smack. 
Syne  lengthen'd  out  a  lovbi'  crack 

'Bout  marriage  an'  the  care  o't. 
Though  as  she  thocht  she  didna  speak. 
An'  lookit  unco  mim  an'  meek. 
Yet  blythe  was  she  wi'  Bab  to  cleek 

In  marriage,  wi'  the  care  o't. 


mmxiK. 


[WiuiAu  Guw.— Air,  "  Whistle  o'er  the  lave 
ot."— This  song  was  written  on  the  occasion  of 
the  battle  of  Vittoria,  at  which  the  71st  or  Glas- 
gow  raiment  of  light  infiutty  played  a  distin- 
guished part.  We  have  been  told,  that  when  first 
produced  at  the  old  theatre  in  Queen  street, 
Gla^ow,  the  song  was  received  with  rapturous 
applause,  and  had  a  run  of  many  nights.] 

Snro  a'  ye  bards  wi'  loud  acclaim. 
High  g^ory  gi'e  to  gallant  Grahame, 
Heiq)  laurels  on  our  Marshall's  fome, 

Wha  conquer'd  at  Vittoria. 
Triumphant  freedom  smiled  on  Spain, 
An'  raised  her  stately  form  again. 
Whan  the  British  Lion  shook  his  mane 

On  the  mountains  o'  Vittoria. 

Let  blust'rin'  Suchet  crousiy  cracs, 
Let  Joseph  rin  the  coward's  track. 
And  Jourdan  wish  his  baton  back. 

He  left  upon  Vittoria  i 
If  e'er  they  meet  their  worthy  king. 
Let  them  dance  roun'  him  in  a  ring. 
An'  some  Scottish  piper  play  the  spring 

He  blew  them  at  Vittoria. 

Gi'e  truth  an'  honour  to  the  Dane, 
Gi'e  German's  monarch  hout  and  brain ; 
But  aye  in  sic  a  cause  as  Sfoin, 
Gi'A  Britons  a  Vlttooda. 


The  English  Rose  was  ne'er  sae  red. 
The  Shamrock  waved  whare  glory  led. 
And  the  Scottish  Thistle  raised  ita  head, 
An'  smiled  upon  Vittoria. 

Loud  was  the  battle's  stormy  swell, 
Wliare  thousands  fought  and  mony  fell ; 
But  the  Glasgow  heroes  bore  the  bell 

At  the  battle  of  Vittoria. 
The  Paris  maids  may  ban  them  a'. 
Their  lads  are  maistly  wede  awa'. 
An'  cauld  an'  pale  as  wreaths  o'  snaw 

They  lie  upon  Vittoria. 

Wi*  quakin'  heart  and  tremblin'  knees 

The  Eagle  standard-bearer  flees. 

While  the  "meteor  flag"  floats  to  the  breeae« 

An'  wantons  on  Vittoria. 
Britannia's  glory  there  was  shown. 
By  the  undaunted  Wellington, 
An'  the  tyrant  trembled  on  his  throne. 

Whan  heorin'  o'  Vittoria. 

Peace  to  the  spirits  o'  the  brave. 
Let  a'  their  trophies  for  them  wave. 
An'  green  be  our  Gadogan's  grave. 

Upon  tby  field,  Vittoria! 
There  let  eternal  laurels  bloom. 
While  maidens  mourn  his  early  doom. 
An'  deck  his  lowly  honour'd  t<»nb 

Wi'  roses  on  Vittoria. 

Te  Caledonian  war-pipes  play, 

Barossa  heard  your  Highlan'  lay. 

An'  the  gallant  Scot  show'd  there  that  day, 

A  prelude  to  Vittoria. 
Shout  to  the  heroes— swell  Ilk  voice, 
To  them  wha  made  poor  Spain  n;}oice. 
Shout  Wellington  an'  Lynedoch,  boys, 
a  an' Vittoria  I 


^oat  ^m^. 


[From  '*  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  bySniWAi.T»n 
Scott.  This  may  be  i^propriately  sung  to  the 
tune  ot "  The  Banks  of  the  Devon."] 

Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  advances ! 

Honour'd  and  bless'd  be  the  ever-green  Pine! 
Long  may  the  Tree,  in  his  banner  that  glances, 
M    Flourish,  the  sheltar  and  grace  of  oar  Ihie! 
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Hearen  lend  It  happy  d«w. 
Earth  lend  it  lap  anew. 
Gaily  to  bourgeon,  and  broadly  to  grow. 
While  every  Highland  glen 
Bends  our  ihoat  back  again, 
"  Boderigb  Vich  Alpine  dha,  hoi  ieror 

Ours  is  no  sapling,  chanoe<«own  by  the  foontaln. 

Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fiide; 
When  the  whirlwind  has  stripp'd  every  lenif  on  the 
mountain. 
The  more  shall  Clon-Alpine  exult  in  her  shade. 
Moor'd  in  the  rifted  rock. 
Proof  to  the  tempest's  shoclE, 
Ilnner  he  roots  him,  the  ruder  it  blow; 
Henteith  and  Breadalbane,  then. 
Echo  his  praise  agen, 
"  Roderigb  Ticb  Alpine  dhn,  ho  1  ieroe  1" 

Proudly  oar  pibroch  has  thrill'd  in  Glen  Fruin, 

And  Bannochar's  groans  to  our  slogan  replied ; 
Glen  Lussand  Boas-dhu,  they  are  smoldng  in  ruin. 
And  the  best  of  Loch  Lomond  lie  dead  on  her  side. 
Widow  and  Saxon  maid 
Long  shall  lament  our  raid. 
Think  of  Clan- Alpine  with  fear  and  with  woei 
Lennox  and  Leven-^en 
Shake  when  they  hear  agen, 
'*  Boderigh  Tich  Alpine  dhn,  ho!  ieroel'* 

Bow,  vassals,  row,  tut  the  pride  of  the  HigWandrt 

Stretch  to  your  oars,  for  the  ever-green  Pine  I 
O !  that  the  ruse-bud  tliat  graces  yon  islands. 
Were  wreath'dinagarland  around  him  to  twine! 
O I  that  some  seedling  gem. 
Worthy  such  noble  stem,  [grow  I 

Honour'd  and  bless'd  in  their  shadow  might 
Loud  should  Clan-Alpine  then 
Bing  from  her  deep-most  glen, 
**  Boderigh  Yksh  Alpine  dhn,  bol  ieroe •» 


[Wkittbv  by  Bobbst  Locboks,  about  1801,  to 
the  tune  of  <*  Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray."  This 
and  the  other  song  by  the  same  author,  f^ven  in 
p.  206,  have  only  before  appeared  in  a  small  local 
miscellany,  entitled  *'  The  Temple  of  ApoUo."! 

J>BAK  annty,  I've  been  lang  your  care. 
Tour  counsels  guid  ha'e  blest  me  j 

27ow  in  a  kittle  case  anoe  mair 
Wi' your  advloe  assist  me  s  \ 


Twa  lovers  frequent  on  me  walt» 
An'  baith  I  frankly  q>eak  wi'{ 

Sae  I'm  put  in  a  puzxiin'  strait 
WhOk  o' the  twa  to  deek  wi*. 

Therel  sonsy  James,  vdia  wears  a  wig, 

A  widower  fresh  and  canty ; 
Though  tum'd  o*  dxty,  gaes  fti'  trig. 

He's  rich,  and  rowes  in  plen^. 
Tarn's  twenty-Ave,  hands  James's  plevgh, 

A  lad  deserves  r^ardin'j 
He's  clever,  decent,  sober  too. 

But  he^  no  wortii  ae  fkrdin'. 

Auld  James,  tis  true,  I  downa  see. 

Bat's  cash  will  answer  a'  things; 
To  be  a  lady  pleases  me. 

And  busldt  be  wi'  braw  things. 
Tarn  I  esteem,  like  him  there's  few. 

His  gait  and  loolcs  entice  me; 
Bat,  annty.  111  now  trust  in  yoa. 

And  fix  as  ye  advise  me. 

Then  annt,  wha  spun,  laid  down  har  robe. 

An'  thus  reply4  to  Maryi 
Unequal  matches  in  a  yoke 

Draw  thrawart  an'  eamstrarie. 
Since  gentle  James  ye  dinna  like, 

Wi'  1  gear  ha'e  nae  connexion ; 
Tarn's  like  yoursel',  the  bargain  starike, 

Gnip  to  him  vri'  aihction. 


[WnxiAM  CHALMxas.— Tune,  "Lewie  Gor 
don."— Here  first  printed.} 

O  toTB  delights  in  sunny  bower, 
'Mid  sunny  rays,  like  summor  flower ; 
But  when  the  storms  o'  winter  bUw, 
Its  Ikirest  beaaties  fkde  awa'. 

The  rose  In  youth  may  please  awhile. 
And  youthful  days  wi'  Joy  beguile. 
The  lify,  too,  with  snowy  crest. 
May  lean  up<m  the  rose's  breast. 
Bat  love  delights,  &0. 

What  though  the  rose's  bhishes  Ikde, 
And  lilies  droop  beneath  the  shade. 
In  dormant  life  they  still  remain. 
To  grow,  to  bud,  to  bloom  again. 
But  love  delights,  &o. 
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^^e  l^anfei  of  tf)e  3)etion» 


<m achanning  giil,  a  Mia  Charlotte  Hamilton, 
wlM>  is  now  maiTied  to  JamM  H'Kitriek  Adair, 
£tq.,  pltjaldan.  She  it  tiater  to  my  worthy  Mend 
Gavin  Hamilton,  of  Manohline;  and  was  horn  on 
the  banks  of  Ajr,  but  was,  at  the  time  I  wrote 
these  lines,  ( Augtat,  17S7,)  residing  at  Herrejiton, 
in  ClackmannansUre,  on  the  romantio  hanks  of 
the  little  rlrerDeron.— I  first  heard  the  air  from 
a  lady  in  Inremess  and  got  the  notes  taken  down 
ftir  this  work."— The  name  of  the  GaeUa  air  is 
"Banarach  Donnaoh  Buidh,"  or  "The  Blown 
Daiiy-maid."] 

How  pleasant  the  hanks  4^  the  clear>wlnding 
Dvrou, 
With 


Bat  the  bonniest  flower  on  the  hanks  of  the  Devon 
Was  ones  a  sweet  bod  (m  the  braes  of  the  Ayr. 

Mild  be  the  sun  on  this  sweet  blushing  flower. 
In  tlM  gay  rosy  mom,  as  it  bathes  in  the  dewj 

And  gentle  the  fldl  of  the  s(rfk  vernal  diower. 
That  iteals  on  the  evening  each  leaf  to  renew  I 

O  spare  the  dear  blossom,  ye  oilent  breeaes. 

With  chiU  hoaiy  wing  as  ye  usher  the  dawn ! 
And  te  be  thon  distant,  thou  reptOe,  that  seises 

The  verdors  and  pride  of  the  garden  and  lawn  i 
Let  Bourbon  ezolt  in  her  gay  gilded  UUes, 

And  England  triumphant  dispbqr  her  pioad 
rose} 
A  (hirer  than  ettfaer  adorns  the  green  valleys. 

Where  Devon,  sweet  Devon,  meandering  flows. 


[  Watrrsir  by  Bobhs  ibr  Thomaon's  oolleetion, 
to  the  tone  of  "Bothtanrarshosr  Bani."  The 
heroine  was  Jean  Lovlmer,  4^  whom  we  have  had 
occasion  to  ipsak  in  pravtooa  notss.] 

Lassix  wl'  the  Unt-wUte  kxiks, 


WUt  thou  vri' me  tend  the  flocks  7 
WiU  tliBa  be  my  dearie,  O  ? 


Kow  Nature  deads  the  flowery  lea. 
And  a'  is  young  and  sweet  like  thee; 
O,  wilt  thou  share  its  Joys  wi'  me. 
And  say  thoalt  be  my  dearie,  O  ? 
Lassie  vri.  Ace. 


Andv 


irdooi 


Has  oheer'd  Uk  drooping  little  flower. 
Well  to  the  taeatUng  woodbine  bower. 
At  sultry  noon,  my  dearie,  O. 

When  <^tiiia  Hghts,  wi'  rilver  ray. 
The  weary  shearer^  hamevrard  way. 
Through  yellow-waving  flelds  well  stray. 
And  talk  o'  love,  my  dearie,  O. 

And  when  the  howUng  wintry  blast 
Disturbs  my  lassie's  midnight  rest, 
Bndasped  to  my  fldthfli'  breast, 
I'U  comfort  thee,  my  dearie,  O. 


®taisie-burn«ioool»« 

[AwoTHaa  song  by  Brmm  in  honour  of  Jean 
Lorimer,  the  "lassie  wi'  the  lint-white  kcks." 
Bams4rrote  it  to  aid  the  doquenoe  of  a  Mr.  GU> 
lespie,  one  of  her  suitors.  The  eloqnenoe  and  the 
poet's  verse  were  equally  unavailing;  she  married 
an  ofBoer  who  used  her  ontdly,  and  the  reeult  was 
a  separation  after  a  fbw  monttis.  "  Craigie-bura- 
wood,"  says  Carrie,  "is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  MofBU,  aboat  three  miles  distant  fhnn 
the  village  of  that  name.  The  woods  of  Craigie- 
bum  and  Dnmorieff  were  at  one  time  Ikvourite 
haunts  of  our  poet.  It  vras  there  he  met  the 
*  Lassie  vri'  the  lint-white  locks,'  and  there  he  oon- 
oelved  several  ofhisbeaotiftil  lyrics."  The  chorus 
of  the  present  song  is  old.] 


SwBBT  doses  the  evening  on  (^aigle-bDm-wood, 

And  blithely  awaukens  the  morrow ; 
But  the  pride  of  the  spring  in  the  Craigle-bum- 
Can  yield  to  me  nothing  bat  sorrow.       [wood. 
Beyond  thee,  dearitf,  beyond  thee,  dearie. 

And  01  to  be  lying  beyond  thee, 

O  sweetly,  soondly,  vred  may  he  sleep 

That's  kid  in  the  bed  beyond  thee! 

I  see  the  qaeading  feaves  and  flowersy 

I  hear  the  vrild  birds  sbtgfaig : 
But  pleasure  thsy  ha'e  nana  for  me. 

While  oars  my  haart  Is  wringing. 
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I  canna  tdl,  I  winna  tell,  9i 

1  darena  for  your  anger ; 
But  secret  love  will  break  my  heart. 

If  I  conceal  It  kuger. 

I  we  thee  graoefU*,  straight,  and  tall, 

I  see  thee  sweet  and  bonnie; 
But  oh,  what  wOl  my  torments  be. 

If  thou  reftise  thy  Johnnie  1 

To  see  thee  in  anlther's  aims. 

In  love  to  lie  and  languish, 
Twad  be  my  dead,  that  will  be  seen. 

My  heart  wad  burst  wl'  angnish. 

But,  Jeanie,  say  tbon  wQt  be  mine. 

Say,  thou  lo'es  nane  before  me; 
And  a'  my  days  o^  life  to  come 
I'll  gratefully  adore  thee. 

Beyimd  thee,  dearie,  beyond  thee,  dearie. 

And  O,  to  be  lying  beyond  thee ; 
O  sweetly,  soundly,  weel  may  he  sleep 
That's  bdd  in  the  bed  beyond  thee ! 


^i'Higie-iiurn-lDOol)* 


[This  is  another  version  of  Craigle-bnm-wood 
which  Burns  sent  to  Thomson's  collection.] 

SwsKT  fit's  the  eve  on  Craigie-bnm, 
And  blithe  awaltes  the  morrow; 

But  a'  the  pride  o'  spring's  return 
Can  yield  me  nocht  but  sorrow. 

I  see  the  flowers  and  spreading  trees, 

I  hear  the  wild  birds  singing ; 
But  what  a  weary  wight  can  please. 

And  care  his  bosom  wringing  ? 

Fain,  fidn  would  I  my  grielb  impart. 

Yet  dare  na  for  your  anger; 
But  secret  love  will  break  my  heart, 

If  I  conceal  it  hmger. 

If  thou  leAise  to  pity  me. 

If  thou  slialt  love  anither. 
When  yon  green  leaves  ftule  flrae  the  tree, 

Aroond  my  gmve  th6y11  wititcr. 


[  Wairmrand  mnsioamiiged  byW.  eiuriixiUf.] 

Wn.T  thou  go,  my  bonnie  lassie. 
Wilt  thou  go,  my  braw  lassie. 

Wilt  thou  go,  say  ay  or  nay. 
To  the  braes  aboon  Bonaw,  lassie  ? 

Though  Donald  ha'e  nae  mickle  fhdse, 
Wi'  Lawland  speeches  fine,  lassie. 

What  he'll  impart  comes  finae  the  heart, 
Bae  let  it  be  fhie  thine,  lassie. 
Wflt  thou  go,  &c 

Wi'  sUler  dasp  I'll  deck  thy  waist, 
Wi'  silken  snood  thy  hair,  lassie ; 

Thou'lt  deep  twixt  Donald  and  the  wa'. 
On  bed  o'  bent  sae  rare,  lassie. 
Wilt  thou  go,  &c 

When  summer  days  deed  a'  the  braes 
Wi'  bloasom'd  broom  sae  fine,  lassie. 

At  milking  sheel,  we'll  Johi  the  red. 
My  flocks  shaU  a*  be  thine,  lassie. 
Wilt  thou  go,  &c 

I'n  hunt  the  roe,  the  hart,  the  doe. 

The  tarmigan  sae  shy,  lassie. 
For  duck  an'  drake  I'U  beat  the  brake, 

Kae  want  shall  thee  ocnne  ni^,  lasde. 
Wilt  thou  go,  &0. 

For  tront  an'  par,  wl'  canny  care, 

I'U  wylie  skim  the  flee,  lassie; 
Wl'  sic  like  cheer  I'll  please  my  dear. 

Then  come  awa'  wl'  me,  lasrie. 
wot  thou  go,  &e. 

*'  Tea,  I'U  go,  my  bonnie  laddie. 
Tee,  I'll  go,  my  bmw  laddie; 

I'U  kUt  my  coats,  I'U  tent  the  goats. 
On  the  braes  aboon  Bonaw,  laddie 

"  Gin  thoult  prove  true  thon's  never  rue 

The  love  thou  bear'st  for  me,  laddie, 
Uk  Joy  an*  care  wi'  thee  I'U  share. 
Until  the  day  I  dee,  laddie. 
Come  awa',  my  bonnie  laddie, 

Omne  awa',  my  biaw  laddie; 
Oome  wed,  ocnne  wae,  I'll  kUt  and  gae. 
To  the  braea  aboim  Bonaw,  laddie." 
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fMitn  Autumn* 

[Fbom  a  ▼eryelegiuitTolumeof  poems, entitled, 
*'  Lays  and  Lyrics,  b;  Captain  Chaslss  Gsat,  of 
the  BojFal  Marines,  F.  R.  A.  S.  E. :"  Edinburgh, 
1841.— Captain  Gray  has  been  long  known  as  a 
•uccessAil  song-writer.  So  Ihr  back  as  1811,  he 
published  a  small  collection  of  "  Poems  and 
Songs,"  some  of  the  latter  of  which  have  become 
established  fkvouritcs  with  the  public.  The  Cap- 
tain is  a  nathre  of  Anstruther,  in  Fifeshire :  and, 
after  a  serrioe  in  the  royal  marine  forces  of  nearly 
forty  years.  Is  now  resident  in  Edinburgh,  on  the 
nill-pay  retired  list.  The  present  fine  song  has 
been  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Peter  Macleod.] 

"Whsu  antumn  has  laid  her  tickle  by. 
And  the  stacks  are  theekit  to  baud  them  dry; 
And  the  sapless  leaves  come  down  frae  the  trees, 
A  nd  dance  about  in  the  fitfti'  breese ; 
And  the  robin  again  sits  burd-alane. 
And  sings  his  sang  on  the  auld  peat  stane; 
VHien  oome  is  the  honr  o'  gloamin  grey. 
Oh  I  sweet  is  to  me  the  minstrel's  lay. 

When  winter  is  driving  his  cloud  on  the  gale. 
And  spairgin  about  his  snaw  and  his  hail. 
And  thQ  door  is  steekit  against  the  blast. 
And  the  winnocks  wi'  wedge*  are  firm  and  fiwt. 
And  the  ribs  are  lypet,  the  cannel  a-light, 
And  the  fire  on  the  hearth  is  bleezln'  bright. 
And  the  bicker  is  reamin'  wl'  pithy  brown  ale; 
Oh !  dear  is  to  me  a  sang  or  a  tale. 

Then  I  tove  awa'  by  the  ingle-side. 
And  ten  o'  the  blasts  I  was  wont  to  bide, 
"When  the  nichts  were  lang  and  the  sea  ran  high. 
And  the  moon  hid  her  bee  in  the  depths  of  the  sky, 
A  nd  the  mast  was  strained,  and  the  canvass  rent. 
By  some  demon  on  message  of  mischief  sent ; 
Oh  1 1  bless  my  stars  that  at  hame  I  can  bide. 
For  dear,  dear  to  me  is  my  ain  ingle-side. 


^^e  Social  <@^up. 


[At  pnge  193  wilt  he  found  the  original  rerslon 
of  this  popular  song,  by  Captain  CnAmLu  GmAv, 
wbieh  was  written  for  the  first  anniversazy  of  them 


Anstruther  Mnsomanik  Society,  In  October,  1814 
We  here  give  the  author's  latest  improved  copy, 
as  it  appears  In  his  "  Lays  and  Lyrics."  The  two 
versions,  it  vrill  be  seen,  differ  mateiially  firom 
each  other.— Air,  •*  Andro  and  his  cutty  gun."] 

Bltthb,  blythe,  and  meny  are  we, 
Blythe  are  we,  ane  and  a' ; 

Aften  ha'e  we  cantie  been. 
But  sic  a  nicht  we  never  saw ! 
The  gloamin  saw  us  a'  sit  down. 

And  meikle  mirth  has  been  our  fit'; 
Then  let  the  sang  and  toast  gae  roun' 

mU  chanticleer  begins  to  craw ! 
Blythe,  blythe,  and  merry  are  we— 

Pick  and  wale  o*  merry  men  j 
What  care  we  though  the  cock  may  craw. 

We're  nuuters  o'  the  tappit-hen  I 

The  auld  kirk  beU  has  chappit  twal— 

Wha  cares  though  she  had  chappit  twa : 
We're  llcht  o'  heart  and  wlnna  part, 

Though  time  and  tide  noay  rin  awa ! 
Blythe,  blythe,  and  merry  are  we — 

Hearts  that  care  can  never  ding; 
Then  let  time  pass— well  steal  his  ghMS, 

And  pu'  a  feather  frae  his  wing! 

Now  is  the  witchln'  time  of  nicht, 

Wlien  ghaists,  they  say,  are  to  be  seen ; 
And  ftiys  dance  to  the  glow-worm's  llcht 

Wi'  fidries  in  their  gowns  of  groen. 
Blythe,  blythe,  and  merry  are  we — 

Ghaists  may  tak'  their  midnicht  stroll ; 
Witches  ride  on  brooms  astride. 

While  we  sit  by  the  witchin*  bowl ! 

Tut !  never  speir  now  wears  the  morn— 

The  moon's  still  biinkin'  i'  the  sky. 
And,  gif  like  her  we  fill  our  horn, 

I  dlnna  doubt  we'll  drink  it  dry! 
Blythe,  blythe,  and  merry  are  we — 

Blythe  out-owre  the  barley  bree ; 
And  let  me  tell,  the  moon  hersel' 

Aft  dips  her  toom  horn  i'  the  seal 

Then  fill  us  up  a  sodat  cup. 

And  never  mind  the  dapple-dawn/ 
Jiut  sit  awhile — ^the  sun  may  smile 

And  llcht  us  a'  across  the  lawn  > 
Blythe,  blythe,  and  merry  are  we  ;— 

See !  the  sun  is  keekin'  ben ; 
Gi'e  time  his  glass— for  months  may  pass 

Ere  we  ha'e  sic  a  nicht  againi 
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^IK^ter  iWailteter*      ^       ®5e  ffila^goto  §Eix. 


[iTisiiiigiilar  that  fb*  Mtbonhip  of  thk  tpirlied 
long  ia  iinknown.— Air,  '*  Jenny*i  Bawbee."] 

O  ALLum  MOLixutsb, 
Your  chanter  eets  OS  a' astir. 
Then  to  your  bagi  and  blaw  wi'  Uir, 
WeOl  danoe  the  Highland  fling. 
Vow  AUister  hai  taned  hit  pipe*. 
And  thrang  as  boinbees  ftae  their  bykes. 
The  lads  and  lasses  loup  the  dykes. 
And  gather  on  the  green. 

O  AUister  M'Allister,  &c 

The  ooiUer,  Hab,  was  fidgln'  iUn 
To  danoe  the  Highland  fling  his  lane. 
He  lap  as  high  as  Elspa's  wame. 

The  like  was  never  seen ; 
As  round  about  the  ring  he  whuds. 
And  cracks  his  thumbs  and  shakes  his  dods^ 
The  meal  flew  frae  his  tail  in  duds. 

And  blinded  a'  thefr  een. 

O  AUister  M'AUister,  &c 

Neist  ranchle-faanded  smlddy  Jodc, 
A'  blacken'd  o'er  wi'  coom  and  smoke, 
Wi'  shauchUn*  blear-e'ed  Bess  did  yoke, 

Tliat  slaTerln'-gabfait  qnean. 
He  shook  his  doublet  in  the  wund. 
His  fiset  like  hammers  straok  the  grand. 
The  very  moudiwarts  were  stunn'd, 

Nor  ken'd  what  It  could  mean. 
O  AUister  M'AUister,  &e. 

Now  wanton  WiUie  was  nae  blat^ 
For  he  got  baud  o'  winsome  Kate, 
«  Come  here,"  quo*  he, "  111  show  the  gate 

To  danoe  the  Highland  fling." 
The  Highland  fling  he  danced  wi'  ^ee. 
And  lap  as  he  were  gann  to  flee; 
Kate  beck'd  and  bobb'd  saa  bonnlUe, 

And  tript  it  U^  and  dean. 
O  AUister  M'AUister,  Ace. 

Now  AlUster  has  done  his  best. 
And  weary  houghs  are  wantin'  rest. 
Besides  they  sair  wi*  drouth  wen  street. 


I  trow  the  gauntrees  gat  a  lift. 
And  reund  the  bieker  flew  Uke  dfift. 
And  AUister  that  veiy  night. 
Could  scafoely  stand  his  kuM. 
O  AUister  WJ 


[This  ditty,  descriptive  of  "The  Hnmoors  of 
Glasgow  Fair,"  was  popular  as  a  street  song  some 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Old  James  Uvin^tone, 
the  cdebiated  oomie  singer,  broug^  U  into  repute. 
We  can  kam  nothing  of  the  antbor  beyond  that 
his  name  was  BaBCKimiiseB,  and  that  he  was  by 
trade  a  compositor.— The  fUr  of  Glaegow  la  held 
annually,  and  has  been  so  fkwm  time  Immemo- 
rial, on  the  second  week  of  July  that  Indndes  a 
Monday.] 

O,  THB  son  ftaa  the  eastward  was  peeping. 

And  btaid  through  the  winnocks  did  stare. 
When  Willie  cried— Tam,  are  ye  sleeping  ? 

Mak'  haste,  man,  and  rise  to  the  fldr; 
For  the  lads  and  the  lasses  are  thranging. 

And  a'  body's  now  In  a  steer; 
fjre,  haste  ye,  and  let  us  be  ganging. 

Or,  fitith,  we'U  be  langsome  I  fear. 
Lilt  te  toran  an  uran,  && 

Then  Tarn  be  got  up  In  a  huny. 

And  wow  but  he  made  himsel'  snod. 
And  a  pint  o'  milk  brose  he  did  worry, 

To  mak'  him  mair  tengh  tor  the  road: 
On  his  head  his  blue  bannet  he  sU^et, 

His  whip  o'er  his  shouther  he  flang. 
And  a  clumsy  oak  cudgd  he  grippet. 

On  purpose  the  loons  lor  to  bang. 
LUt  te  turan  an  nran.  Ace. 

Now  Wmock  had  tiyited  wl'  Jenny, 

For  she  was  a  bmw  canty  quean. 
Word  gade  that  she  had  a  gay  penny. 

For  whilk  WiUie  fondly  dfal  grean. 
Now  Tam  he  was  blaming  the  Uqnor, 

Yae  night  be  had  got  himad  fim, 
And  trysted  gleed  Maggy  MaeYiear, 

And  ftdth  he  thocht  shame  for  to  rue. 
LUt  te  turan  an  uran,  &•. 

The  CBzIes,  ta*  cadgle,  sat  cocking 

Upon  their  white  nags  and  their  brown, 
Wi'  snufBng,  and  langhing,  and  j<Ung, 

Thqr  soon  cantered  Into  the  town; 
Twas  there  was  the  flinnlng  and  sporting. 

Eh!  lord  whataswarmo' braw folk, 
Bowly>powly,  vrUd  beasts,  wbed  o'  ftnrtune. 

Sweety  Stan's,  Maister  Punch,and  black  Jock. 
;  LUt  te  turan  an  uran,  &o. 
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Vow  WWotk  ftnd  Tam  gfljran  boazie. 

By  thli  time  had  met  wl'  their  Joee, 
Conaented  -wV  Gibbte  and  Suay 

To  gang  awa'  down  to  the  ahowi ; 
Twaa  there  was  the  fiddling  and  drumming. 

Sic  a  crowd  they  could  aoarody  get  through, 
Ilddlea,  tmmpeta,  and  organs  a  bumming ; 

O,  Sirs,  what  a  hully-baloo. 

Lilt  te  turan  an  uran,  &c. 

Then  hie  to  the  tents  at  the  paling,         . 

Weel  theeked  wl'  blankets  and  mats. 
And  deals  seated  round  like  a  tap^room. 

Supported  on  stanes  and  on  pats; 
The  whisky  like  water  they're  selling^— 

And  porter  as  sma'  as  their  ylll,— 
And  aye  as  you're  pouring  tb^'re  telling, 

"  Troth  dear,  it's  Just  sixpence  the  gill  1" 
Lilt  te  turan  an  uran,  tee. 

Says  Meg—"  See  yon  beast  wi'  the  daes  on't* 

WV  the  fiaoe  ot  as  black  as  the  soot, 
Preserre's  I  it  has  fingers  and  taes  on't— 

Eh,  lass,  it's  an  unco  like  brute '" 
"  O,  winnan,  but  ye  are  a  gomeral. 

To  mak'  do  a  won'er  at  that. 
D'ye  na  ken,  you  daft  gowk,  that'  a  mongrel. 

That's  bred  twizt  a  dog  and  a  oat.** 
Lilt  te  turan  an  uran,  &c 

"  See  yon  sonple  jand  how  she's  dancing, 

Wi'  the  white  rufBed  breeks  and  red  shoon, 
Frae  tap  to  the  tae  she's  a'  glancing, 

Wi'  gowd  and  a  ftather  aboon.— 
My  troth,  she's  a  braw  decent  kimmer. 

As  I  have  yet  seen  in  the  fidr." 
"Her  decent!"  quo'  Meg,  "she's  a  limmer. 

Or,  fiiith,  she  would  never  be  there." 
IJlt  te  turan  aa  uran,  fcc 

Now  Gibbie  was  wanting  a  toothfki'. 

Says  he,  "  I'm  right  tired  o'  the  Am, 
D'ye  think  we'd  be  the  waur  o*  a  mouthfli' 

O  gude  nappy  yill  and  a  bun  ?" 
"  Wi'  a*  my  heart,"  Tam  says, "  I'm  willing,-- 

Tis  best  for  to  water  the  oom; 
By  jing,  I've  a  bonnie  white  shilling. 

And  a  saxpenoe  th^  ne'er  saw  the  mom." 
Lilt  ta  turan  an  uran,  fcc 


Befofti 


e  they  got  out  o'  the  bustle, 
Poc»r!nan  got  his  &iring  I  trow. 
For  a  stidK  at  the  ginge'bread  play'd  whistle. 
And  knocked  him  down  like  a  cow  t 


H^ 


Says  Tam,  "  Wha  did  that,  deD  confound  him— 
Fair  play,  let  me  win  at  the  loon," 

And  he  whirled  his  stick  round  and  round  him. 
And  swore  like  a  very  dragoon. 
Lilt  ta  turan  an  uran,  &c. 

Then  next  for  a  house  they  gaed  gloWring, 

Whare  they  might  get  wetting  their  mou'. 
Says  Meg,  "  Here's  a  house  keeps  a  pouring, 

Wi*  the  sign  o'  the  mucUe  black  cow." 
"  A  cow !"  quo'  Jenny,  "  ye  gawky  I 

Preserre  us !  but  yeTe  littie  skiU, 
Did  ye  e'er  see  a  hawky  like  that— 

Look  again  and  ye'll  see  it's  a  biU." 
Lilt  te  turan  an  uran,  Sec 

But  Just  as  they  darkened  the  entry. 

Says  Willie,  "  We're  now  flv  eneugh, 
I  see  it's  a  house  for  the  gentry,— 

Let's  gang  to  the  sign  o'  the  pleogh." 
"Na  ftiith,"  then  says  Gibbie,  "  we'ee  raither 

Gae  dauner  to  auld  Lnckie  Gunn's, 
For  there  I'm  to  meet  wi'  my  fkither. 

And  auld  uncle  John  o'  the  Whins." 
Lilt  te  turan  an  uran,  &c 

Now  they  a  m  Luckie's  had  landed, 

Twa  rounds  at  the  bicker  to  try. 
The  whisky  and  yill  round  was  handed. 

And  baps  in  great  bourocks  did  lie. 
Blind  Aleck  the  fiddler  was  trysted. 

And  he  was  to  handle  the  bow ; 
On  a  big  barrel  head  be  was  hoisted. 

To  keep  himsel'  out  o'  the  row. 
Lilt  te  turan  an  uran,  &o. 

Had  ye  seen  sio  a  din  and  guflkwing. 

Sic  hooching  and  dancing  was  there, 
Sio  rugging,  and  riving,  and  drawing. 

Was  ne'er  seen  before  in  a  fidr. 
For  Tam,  he  wi'  Maggy  was  wheeling. 

And  he  gied  sic  a  terrible  loup. 
That  his  head  came  a  thump  on  the  ceiling. 

And  he  cam'  down  wi'  a  dump  on  his  doup. 
Lilt  te  turan  an  uran,  &o. 

Now  they  ate  and  they  drank  till  their  bellies 

Were  bent  like  the  head  o'  a  drum. 
Syne  they  raise,  and  they  capered  like  fillies. 

Whene'er  that  the  fiddle  play'd  bum. 
Wi'  dandng  they  now  were  grown  wrnry. 

And  scarcely  were  able  to  stan'. 
So  they  took  to  the  road  a'  ta'  cheery 

As  day  was  beginning  to  dawn. 
Lilt  te  turan  an  oxan,  &c. 
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Irk    Utir    buoiit^nil    alJ    tune    jj^.TCuhI    ^'  Fli:  bSiUf 

TitoB  hift  kit  tt*  ef*r,  Jiimlc, 

ThiHi  luut  l£fl  Bx  erer ; 
Tbaq  but  Icrt  Ttrf:  tfCFi  JUnkCn 

Tli4rJ  but  left,  me  gtcf, 
Aftcn  bMt  tJjdii  fnw'i)  tlKU  driilii 

□nlj  flhaulij  iu  Kvcr; 
3ffiiw  tUcj=it"jit  left  tlkj^  liH  few  jijffc— 

I  nuiun  «(.'  UHifi  nt'VcF,  f atikU>, 
I  IJi  4i$p  thai  fu±Fiir. 

Tbra  knstxnEi  rurukcnp  Jtmlt, 

T h^g  )k(i»t  IDE  foraii^LQ  j 
Thru  Ka^T  jnw  Jbrwtki-it^  JJM^^la|^ 

TIi<^M  hodt  tut  fcvrsBJicu. 

Sewn  lujf  -wva-ry  -^'cn  V\i  cIuk, 
i^BVar  mute  Uj  waiea,  Jiwnl<ii 

IfEVLr  EUUR]  to  «aJ.4!D. 


I^t^  fl'  #ladfX' 


Ttir  IwHiiJ  l■lu1^■e■^;J  ftewlff? 
^ti^'i  pki^'cl  Ltv?  lid]  otuikcx  thid  m«ti, 

An'  ft'  ttt^lfthiiTiiri-uwn  eiiry. 
She'!  atavi  a  the  "  UiuiftBr"  In»rt  ttw  c3Lrlt> 

^fl'  mwii'd  lilim  wi'  tlifl  Ehjinit  »'t, 

AiLk'  -Ucg  gtiLB  a'  the  libuuH  u'tf 

r IIl^  pkiu LLhrtian  p]<*ug3i»  wl tbuUt  t-Ve  tuck  j 
Tiav  itn^liLLjiu  w'tiLaiJi:;!  Bpari'ij  i 

A  n'  turm  hJA  e'en  to  Mnrlcf  i 
tilt  tuilur  tud'i  fa'a  i^vrer  tlv]  betl; 

The  niLlLT  oi'a  a  j  xuk'j  [ 
Thy  iMSiifsfr'*  litfki'8  oiit  tUiwugh  tlw  tp;hy 

±n'  M,'  fbr  >Le£  u'  ^Uu-trj* 


What's  to  be  dooe,  ftir  our  godenum 

la  ayting  Ute  an'  eaiij^ 
He  riaes  but  to  cnise  an'  ban. 

An'  liti  down  but  to  ferly. 
But  ne'er  had  lore  a  brighter  lowe 

Than  light  hit  torches  sparely 
At  the  bright  e'en  an''  blythesome  brow 

0'  bonny  Meg  o'  Mari^. 


rWaiTTB*  by  Buairs  ft>r  Thomson's  collection, 
to  the  tune  of  "  The  Quaker's  Wlfb."  Clarinda 
(Agnes  M'Lehose)  is  the  sut^jeot  of  the  song.] 

Thikb  am  I,  my  fiEdtbftal  feJr, 

Thine,  my  lovely  Nancy; 
ET'ry  puJae  along  my  veins. 

Every  roving  fiuicy. 

■  To  thy  bosom  lay  my  heart. 
There  to  throb  and  languish : 
Though  despair  had  wrung  his  core. 
That  would  heal  its  anguish. 

Take  away  these  rosy  lips. 

Rich  with  balmy  treasni^p} 
Turn  away  thine  eyes  of  love. 

Lest  I  die  with  pleajore. 

What  is  lift  when  wanting  love  ? 

Night  without  a  morning : 
Love's  the  cloudless  summer  sun. 

Nature  gay  adorning. 


?e*jJ  otou  tit  Jilted 


[Modem  Jaoobita  song.] 

Hb*b  owre  the  hills  that  I  lo'e  weel; 
He's  owre  the  hills  we  darena  name, 
He's  owie  the  hills  ayont  Duniblane, 
Wha  soon  will  get  his  welcome  haiue^ 

My  ftither's  gane  to  fight  for  him. 
My  brithers  winna  bide  at  hame,  W 

My  mither  greets  and  prays  tor  them. 
And  'deed  she  thinks  they're  no  to  LIunia. 
He's  owre  the  hills,  &c 
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Hie  Whigiinaysoofl;  the  Whigs  may  Jeer, 
Bat,  ah !  that  luve  maao  be  ilncere, 
"Which  still  keeps  true  whate'er  betide. 
An*  for  his  sake  leaves  a'  beside. 
He's  owre  the  hills,  &e. 

His  rig^t  tbcM  hOls,  his  right  these  plaim ; 
O'er  Highland  hearts  secure  he  reigns; 
"What  lads  e'er  did,  our  lads  will  do: 
Were  I  a  lad,  I'd  follow  him  too. 
He's  owre  the  hills,  Ace. 

8ae  noble  a  look,  sae  prinoety  an  air, 
Sae  gallant  and  bold,  sm  young  and  sae  fldr  i 
Oh !  did  you  but  see  him,  ye'd  do  as  we've  done ; 
Hear  him  but  anoe,  to  his  standard  youllrun. 
He's  owre  the  hills,  &c 


®  Mog*0  Song* 


[Jambs  Hoao.] 

Whbbb  the  pools  are  bright  and  deep. 
Where  the  grey  trout  lies  asleep. 
Up  the  river  and  o'er  the  lea. 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  blackbird  dngi  the  latest. 
Where  the  hawth<Hm  Idooms  the  sweetest. 
Where  the  nestlings  chirp  and  flee, 
Tiiat'stlie  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  mowers  mow  th6  deanest. 
Where  the  hay  lies  thkk  and  greenest; 
There  to  trace  the  homeward  bee. 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  hazel  bank  is  steepest. 
Where  the  shadow  &lls  the  deepest. 
Where  the  clustering  nuts  fUi  free. 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Why  the  boys  should  drive  away 
Little  sweet  maidens  from  the  play. 
Or  love  to  banter  and  fight  so  well. 
That's  the  thing  I  never  could  telL 

But  this  I  know,  I  lore  to  play. 
Through  the  mMdow,  among  the  luiy } 
Up  the  water  and  o'er  the  lea. 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 


[Waimm  by  Thomas  ArxiKSOir.  Settomoakj 
by  T.  M'Farlane.  Mr.  Atkinson  was  a  bookseller 
in  Glasgow,  and  author  of  a  vast  variety  of  fugi- 
tive pieoes  in  prose  and  verse.  Hediedofpubno- 
nary  diseass  while  on  his  passage  to  Barbadoesfor 
the  benefit  <^hls  health,  on  the  10th  of  October, 
18S3,  in  the  sad  year  of  his  aiie.] 

Bhb's  aff  and  awa'  like  the  lang  sommer  day. 

And  our  hearts  and  our  hills  are  now  lanesome 

anddreaiy;  [brae. 

The  sun-bunks  o'  June  will  come  back  ower  the 

But  lang  toe  blythe  Mary  fU'  mony  may  weary  i 

For  mair  hearts  than  mine 

Kenn'd  o'  nane  that  were  dearer  j 
But  nane  mair  will  pine 
For  the  sweet  Maiy  Shearerl 

She  cam'  wi'  the  spring  Just  like  ane  o'  its  flowers. 
And  the  blue  bell  and  Maiy  baith  bloasom'd 
thegitber; 
The  bloom  o'  the  mountain  again  will  be  ours. 
But  the  rose  o'  the  valley  nae  mair  will  oome 
hither  1 
Their  sweet  breath  is  fled— 

Her  kind  looks  still  endear  her ; 
For  the  heart  niaun  be  dead 
That  forgets  Maiy  Shearerl 

Than  her  brow  ne'er  a  fldrervri' Jewels  was  hung; 

A  n  e'e  that  was  brighter  ne'er  glanced  on  a  lover ; 

Sounds  safter  ne'er  dropt  frme  an  aye-saying  tongue. 

Nor  mahr  pure  is  the  white  o' her  bridal -bed  cover 

O !  he  maun  be  bless'd 

Wha's  allowed  to  be  near  her; 
For  the  lUrest  and  best 
O'  her  kind's  Mary  Shearerl 

But  IhreweD,  GlenUn,  and  Dunoon,  and  Loch 


My  country  and  Un  .'—since  I've  sae  lord  the 
stranger; 
Whare  she's  been  mann  be  either  a  pine  or  a  heaven , 
—Sae  across  the  braid  warld  for  a  while  I'm  a 
ranger  1 
Thou^  I  try  to  forget- 
In  my  heart  still  I'D  wear  her:— 
For  mine  may  be  yet, 
—Name  and  a'— Mary  Shearer  i 
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Mofo  foed»  ms  iboatie* 


[Tbom  a  imall  periodical  edled  "TbeWan> 
derar,**  pubUshed  In  Glaagow  In  1818.  The  words 
were  let  to  muiio  bj  B.  A.  Smith.] 

Bow  wed,  my  hoatle,  row  wed. 
Bow  weel,  my  merry  men  •% 
For  there's  do<d  and  there's  wae  in  Olenflorioh's 

And  there's  grief  in  my  flither's  ha'. 

And  the  sUlT  tt  dane'd  light  on  the  meny  wee 


And  It  flew  ower  the  water  sae  Una, 
And  the  wind  It  blew  light»  and  the  i 
shone  bright, 
BattheboatUn 


Ohon!  fbr  iUr  EUen,  ohon  i 

Ohoni  fbr  the  pride  of  8 
In  the  deep,  deep  sea,  in  the  salt,  sdt  bree, 

Lord  Beooh,  thy  EUen  lies  low. 


29lil[Ue  ixtf»*h  a  pecifc  o*  maut* 

[WmiTTBH  by  Beam  in  1789,  and  set  to  mosie 
by  Allan  Masterton  in  Johnscm's  Hnseom.  Lodt- 
hart  has  pronouncsd  this  "  the  best  <rf  all  Boms's 
baoehanalian.  pieces."  The  meeting  whidi  it 
celebrates  took  pkoe  between  the  Poet,  William 
Nlcol,  of  the  High  Sdiool,  Edinburgh,  and  AUan 


Niool  had  bought  an 
Laggan,  in  the  parish  of  Dunsoore,  DtpunfHes« 
shire,  where  he  spent  the  antomn  Tscatlons. 
Allan  Masterton  and  the  Poet  went  onavisit  to 
the  "illustrioas  Lord  of  Laggan's  many  hUls." 
Niool,  as  la  duty  bound,  produced  his  best.  Tra- 
dition asserts,  that  day  dawned  hmg  ere  the 
guests  arose  to  depart.  "  The  air  is  Masterton's," 
says  Bums,  "  the  song  is  mine.  .  .  .  We  had 
sueh  a  Joyous  meeting,  that  Mr.  Ifasterton  and  I 
agreed,  each  in  our  own  way, 
•1 


0,  Wizxia  brewM  a  pedc  o*  maut. 
And  Bob  and  AUan  earn' to  prie : 

Three  blyther  lads,  that  lee  lang  night. 
Ye  wadna  Ihnd  in  C 


We  are  na  (ba,  we're  no  that  fbo. 
But  Just  a  wee  drap  in  our  e'e ; 

The  cock  may  emw,  the  day  may  daw. 
But  aye  we'll  taste  the  bari^  bree. 

Here  are  pn  met  three  merry  boys ; 

Three  meny  boys  I  trow  are  we : 
And  mony  a  nidit  we're  merry  been. 

And  mony  mae  we  hope  to  be ! 


It  is  then 

That's  blinUn'  in  the  lift  sae  hie ; 
She  shines  sae  bridit  to  wyle  us  hame. 

Bat  by  my  sooth  die'll  wait  awee. 

Wha  fint  Shan  rbe  to  gang  awa', 
A  enokold  coward  loun  is  he ; 

Wha  hut  beside  his  chair  shall  fli'. 
He  is  the  king  amang  us  three. 


SEQUEL  TO  THE  ABOVE. 

[Written  by  Jomr  BrsTmiBas,  and  pnbUdied 
in  the  second  Tolume  of  "  The  Harp  of  Caledo- 
nia,'' GHasgow,  1891.— William  Mlcol  and  AUan 
Masterton  did  not  sorrive  Boms  much  more 
than  a  year.  "  These  three  honest  feUows,"  says 
Gnnrle,— "  aU  men  of  ancosnmon  talents— were  in 
1798  an  under  the  tare."] 

Tin  night  it  flew,  the  grey  ooA  crew, 

Wi*  blythesome  di4;>  otea'the  three; 
But  pleasore  beam'd  nk  moment  new. 
And  hi4>pler  stiU  they  hop'd  to  be. 

Tor  they  were  na  tan,  na,  nae  that  fim. 

But  jinst  a  drap  In  Oka  e'e ; 
The  code  might  craw,  the  day  might  da  w 
They  s^pled  aye  the  barley  bree. 

The  moon,  that  from  her  sOrer  horn 
Poured  radiance  over  tower  and  troa, 

Befbm  the  fhst  approaching  mom. 
Sank,  Ihr,  bdiind  yon  western  sea. 
Tet  they  were  na  fba',  &e. 

And  soon  the  gowden  beams  o'  day 

Ting'd  a'  the  mountain  ti^  sae  hie. 
And  bnmiss'  dieen  with  bickering  play 
Awoke  the  m<Mm*s  wild  mdody. 
But  aye  they  sat,  and  aye  tii«y  sang 

"There's  Just  a  wee  drap  in  our  e'e; 
And  monle  a  day  weTe  lu^tpy  been, 
^  And  monle  mae  we  hope  to  be." 
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The  mooa  itDI  flUfl  Iwr  tfrer  korii. 

But,  ah !  bfer  beams  nae  mair  they  ne ) 
Tfor  oiowing  cock,  nor  downing  monif 
Dictnrbe  the  wonn't  daik  rerdiy. 
For  they  were  na  fou,  na,  na«  that  tern. 

But  day-oauld  death  has  clos'd  Uk  e'e. 
And,  waeAi',  now  the  gowden  mom 
Beuns  on  the  graves  o*  a'  the  thrcs. 

Kae  mair  fai  learning  "Willie  toils. 

Nor  Allan  wakes  the  melting  lay, 
Kor  Rah,  wi*  fkncy-wltching  wiles. 
Beguiles  the  hour  o'  dawning  day. 
Fcnr  though  they  were  na  Teiy  fim. 
That  wicked  wee  drap  in  the  e'« 
Has  done  its  turn— untimely,  now 
The  green  grass  waves  o'er  a'  the  three. 


[The  original  words  of  the  line  dd  Scotch  air 
called  "The  HOI,  MID,  O,"  are  rather  coarse  and 
indelicate.  The  same  ot)}ection  holds,  though  in 
a  smaller  degree,  to  Bamsay*s  verrion  of  "The 
HiU,  Mm,  O,"  beginning, 

"  Beneath  a  green  shade  I  Iknd  a  lUr  maid 
Was  sleeping  sound  and  stiU,  0." 
But  the  words  of  BtntNs  to  the  same  tune,  which 
he  wrote  for  Thomson's  collection,  are  fortunately 
beyond  the  reach  of  cavil,  being  alike  remarkable 
ft>r  purity  of  thought  and  diction.  "  Bums,  I 
have  been  infbrmed,"  (thus  writes  a  BumlHes- 
shire  clergyman  to  Thomson,)  "  was  one  summer 
evening  in  the  inn  at  Brownhill,  with  a  couple  of 
flriends,  when  a  poor  way-worn  soldier  passed  the 
window.  Of  a  sudden  it  struck  the  poet  to  call 
him  in,  and  get  the  recital  of  his  adventures; 
after  hearing  whkih  he  all  at  once  ISbU  into  one  of 
those  fits  (rf  abstraction,  not  unusual  to  him.  He 
was  lifted  to  the  region  where  he  had  his  garland 
and  his  ringing-robes  about  hfan,  and  the  result 
was  this  admirable  song  he  sent  you  for  *  The 
MUl,  Mill,  O."^ 

Wrxn  wHd  war's  deadly  blast  vras  blawn. 

And  goitle  peaoe  returning, 
Wi'  mony  a  sweet  babe  Iktherless, 

And  mony  a  widow  mourning : 
I  left  the  lines  and  tented  field. 

Where  lang  I'd  been  a  lodger  i 
If  y  humble  knapsack  a'  my  wealth ; 

A  poor  but  honest  sodger. 


A    A  leal  Ilg^t  heartbeats  my  breast, 

Ify  hands  unstain'd  wi'  plunder; 
And  fbr  ftdr  Scotia  hame  again, 

I  cheery  on  did  wander. 
I  thought  upon  the  banks  o'  Coil, 

I  thought  upon  my  Nancy ; 
I  thought  upon  the  witching  smUe, 

That  eanght  my  youthftil  fluicy. 

At  length  I  reaeh'd  the  bonnie  glen. 

Where  early  life  I  sported; 
I  pass'd  the  mill  and  trysting  thorn. 

Where  Nancy  oft  I  courted. 
Wha  q>ied  I  but  my  ain  dear  maid, 

Down  by  her  mother's  dwelling  ? 
And  tum'd  me  round  to  hide  the  flood 

That  in  my  e'e  was  swelling. 

WI'  alter'd  voke,  quoth  I,  Sweet  lass. 

Sweet  as  ytm  hawthorn's  blossom, 
0  i  happy,  happy  may  he  be. 

That's  dearest  to  titj  bosom ! 
My  purse  is  light,  I've  fkr  to  gang. 

And  ihOn  wad  be  thy  lodgw, 
I've  served  my  king  and  countnr  langi 

Tak'  pity  on  a  sodger. 


Sae  wistftdly  she  gased  on  me. 

And  lovelier  grew  than  ever : 
Quoth  she,  A  sodger  anoe  I  loved. 

Forget  him  will  I  never. 
Our  humble  cot  and  hamely  flue, 

Te  flredy  shall  partake  ot; 
That  gallant  badge,  the  dear  cockade, 

TeTs  vrekome  fbr  the  sake  ot. 

She  gaced— she  redden'd  like  a  ros^^ 

Syne  pale  as  ony  lily  i 
She  sank  within  my  arms,  and  cried. 

Art  thou  my  ain  dear  WiUie  ? 
By  Him,  who  made  yon  sun  and  sky. 

By  whom  true  love's  regarded ; 
I  am  the  man !  and  thus  may  still 

True  lovers  be  rewarded. 

The  wars  are  o'er,  and  I'm  oome  hame. 

And  find  thee  stiU  true-hearted ; 
Though  poor  in  gear,  we're  rich  in  love. 

And  mi^  we'se  ne'er  be  parted. 
Quoth  she.  My  grandsire  left  me  gowd, 

A  mailin'  plenish'd  fluirly ; 
Then  oome,  my  (kithfti'  sodger  l^d, 

Thoutt  welcome  to  it  dearly . 
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For  gold  the  merchant  ploughs  the  main. 

The  fimner  ploughs  the  manor ; 
But  glory  U  ibe  eodger's  prize. 

The  eodger's  irealth  is  honour. 
The  hrave  poor  sodger  ne'er  despise. 

Nor  ooont  him  as  a  stranger: 
Bemember  he's  his  country's  stay. 

In  daiy  and  hour  o'  danger. 


gotig  to  JEatia^ 

["WRrrTEW  hy  Shskidah  Ehowlks,  and  first 
published  In  the  "  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal," 
18^.    Set  to  music  by  J.  T.  Mi^.J 

Tb'rb  my  ain,  love,  ye're  my  ain  I 

Forms  sae  feir,  I  ne'er  see  mony ; 
Hearts  sae  fond,  sae  true,  love,  nane  i 

Ye're  my  ain !  my  dear !  my  bonny  1 
Tears  a  score,  a  score,  amiUst, 

Ha'e  we  lo'ed  and  lived  thegither : 
Ilk  ane  sweeter  than  tlie  last; 

Ye're  my  ain,  I  ha'e  nae  ither! 

WQl  we  mak*  the  ae  score  twa? 

Bounteous  still's  the  power  that's  o'er  us  t 
Bloomy  summer's  scarce  awa'; 

MeUow  autumn's  a'  before  us; 
Long  'tis  then  till  winter,  dear  t 

Comes  wi'  thoughtfU'  smile  and  greets  us ' 
Far's  the  close !  yet,  &r  or  near, 

Ye're  my  ain,  where'er  it  meets  us  i 


^Je  Coclk^EairitJ. 

[This  Is  a  song  considerably  older  than  the  days 
of  Ramsay,  although  it  is  sometimes  attributed  to' 
him.  The  original  verses  are  given  in  Thomson's 
Orpheus  Oaledonius  (1729.)  One  or  two  of  these 
are  too  coarse  for  insertion.  The  present  veruon 
is  given  from  a  collation  of  several  copies. 
"  oook-laird"  means  a  small  proprietor.] 

A  cooK'LAiBO,  ta'  cadgie, 

Wi'  Jennie  did  meet ; 
He  hawsed,  he  kiss'd  her. 

And  ca'd  her  his  sweet. 


wat  thou  gae  alang  wi'  me, 

Jennie,  Jennie  ? 
Thou'se  be  my  ain  lemmane, 

Jo  Jennie,  quo'  he. 

If  I  gae  alang  wi' thee. 

Ye  maunna  fidl 
To  ffeast  me  wi'  caddels 

And  (pid  hackit  kail. 
What  needs  a'  this  vanity, 

Jennie'  quo' he; 
Is  na  bannocks  and  drlbly-beards 

Quid  meat  for  thee  i> 

Gin  I  gang  alang  wi'  you, 

I  maun  ha'e  a  mlk  hood, 
A  kirtle-sark,  wyliecoat. 

And  a  silk  snood. 
To  tie  up  my  hair  in 

A  cocltemonie. 
Hout  awa',  thou's  gane  wud,  I  tro' 

Jennie  1  quo'  he. 

Gin  ye'd  ha'e  me  look  bonnie. 

And  shine  like  the  moon, 
I  maun  ha'e  katlets  and  paUets, 

And  cam'rei-heel'd  shoon; 
Wl'  cralg-claiths  and  lug-babs. 

And  rings  twa  or  three. 
Hout  the  deil's  in  your  vanity, 

Jennie !  quo'  he. 

And  I  maun  ha'e  pinners. 

With  pearlins  set  roun', 
A  skirt  o'  the  puady. 

And  a  waistcoat  o'  brown 
Awa'  wi'  fflc  vanities, 

Jennie,  quo'  he. 
For  curdles  and  Idrtles 

Are  fitter  for  thee. 

My  lairdshlp  can  yield  me 

As  muclde  a-year. 
As  baud  ua  in  pottage 

And  guid  knoddt  bear 
But,  havin'  nae  teruints. 

Oh,  Jennie,  Jennie, 
To  buy  ought  I  ne'er  have 

A  penny,  quo'  he. 

The  Borrowstown  merchants 

WiU  sell  ye  on  tick; 
For  we  maim  ha'e  braw  things. 

Although  they  should  break : 
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When  broken,  frae  care 
The  fbolfl  are  set  free. 

When  we  mak'  them  lairds 
In  the  Abbey,  quo'  she. 


^^emrg. 


[Jambs  Stibbat  of  I>ah7,  Ayrshire.  —  Ah*, 
"  Eoys  Wife  of  AJdlvaUocb."— Here  printed  for 
the  first  time.] 

Cah  my  dearest  Henry  leave  me  ? 
Why,  ah !  why  would  he  deceive  me  ? 
Whence  this  cold  and  cruel  change. 
That  bids  him  thus  forsake  and  grieye  me? 

Can  he  the  honn  of  love  forget. 

The  stolen  hoars  I'll  mind  for  ever, 
When  doun  the  bum  we  fondly  met. 
And  aften  ToWd  we  ne'er  should  sever? 
Will  my  Henry  then  deceive  me  ? 
Faithless  laddie !  can  he  leave  me  ? 
Ne'er  till  now  did  fimcy  dream, 
Hy  dearest  laddie  sae  would  grieve  me. 

And  will  he  then  me  aye  forsake  ? 
MuBt  I  for  ever,  ever  Icse  him  ? 
An0  can  he  leave  this  heart  to  break, 

Tliat  swells  and  bursts  within  my  bosom  ? 
Never,  Henry,  could  I  leave  thee. 
Never  could  this  heart  deceive  thee ; 
Why  then,  laddie,  me  forsake. 
And  sae  wi'  cruel  absence  grieve  me  ? 


[Thb  tune  called  *'  Cock  up  your  beaver"  is  old: 
it  can  be  traced  at  least  as  &r  back  as  Flayford's 
"  Sancing-Maater"  published  in  1657.  Of  the 
original  words,  the  first  stania  here  given  is  all 
that  remains:  the  second  stanza  was  added  by 
BuBirs  for  Johnson's  Museum.  Hogg  gives  some 
additional  verses  in  his  Jacobite  Belies.] 

Whbm  first  my  brave  Johnnie  lad 

Came  to  this  town. 
He  had  a  blue  bonnet 

That  vranted  the  crown  i  i 


But  now  he  has  gotten 
A  hat  and  a  feather,— 

Hey,  brave  Johnnie  lad. 
Cock  up  your  beaver ! 

Cock  up  your  beaver. 

And  cock  it  fti'  sprush. 
We'll  over  the  border 

And  gi'e  them  a  brush; 
There's  somebody  there 

We'U  teach  better 
Hey,  brave  Johnnie  lad. 

Cock  up  your  beaver  i 


rSiB  A.  BOBWBLI.,  BABT.] 

At  Willie's  wedding  on  the  green. 

The  lasses,  bonnie  witches. 
Were  a  dress'd  out  in  aprons  clean. 
And  braw  white  Sunday  mutches: 
Auld  Maggie  bade  the  lads  tak'  tent, 

But  Jock  would  not  believe  her; 
But  soon  the  fool  his  folly  kent. 
For  Jenny  dang  the  Weaver. 
And  Jenny  dang,  Jenny  dang, 

Jenny  dang  the  Weaver ; 
But  soon  the  fool  his  folly  kent. 
For  Jenny  dang  the  Weaver. 

At  ilka  country  dance  or  reel, 

Wi'  her  he  would  be  tobbing ; 
When  she  sat  down— he  sat  down. 

And  to  her  would  be  gabbing ; 
Where'er  she  gaed  baith  butt  and  ben. 

The  coof  would  never  leave  her; 
Aye  kecklin'  like  a  clocking  hen. 

But  Jenny  dang  the  Weaver. 
Jenny  dang,  &o. 

Quo'  he,  My  lass>  to  speak  my  mind. 

In  treth  I  needna  swithar; 
You've  bonnie  een,  and  if  you're  kind, 

I'll  never  seek  anither: 
He  humm'd  and  haw'd,  the  lass  cried  Peugh ! 

And  bade  the  coof  no  deave  her; 
Syne  snapt  her  flngertf,  lap  and  leugh. 
And  dang  the  silly  weaver. 
And  Jenny  dang,  Jenny  dang, 

Jenny  dang  the  Weaver; 
Syne  snapt  her  flngen,  lap  and  leugh. 
And  dang  the  ^y  Weaver. 
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[This  Kmg  or  dirge  Is  glren  In  the  noond 
Tolome  of  Banua9*t  Tea-Table  MiiceUany  with 
the  lignataxe  X,  tigiiiiying  that  the%uthar  k  nn- 
known.  It  is  also  given  with  the  musio,  in  Vba 
Orpheus  Oaledonias  (17SS.)  The  tone  is  the  weU- 
known  one  of  "  Bobtai  Adair."  Boms  in  his  notes 
to  Jolinson's  Moseom,  says:  **  The  following  in- 
teiesting  aoooont  of  ttds  plainttre  dirge  was  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Biddd  by  Alexander  Frazer 
Tytler,  Esq.  of  Woodhooselee ;— '  In  the  latter 
end  of  the  16th  century  the'Chisholms  were  pro- 
prietors of  the  estate  of  Croroleeks  (now  possessed 
by  the  Dnunmonds.)  Tlie  eldest  son  of  that  ikmily 
was  very  mnoh  attached  to  a  daughter  of  Stirling 
of  Ardodi,  commonly  Imown  by  the  name  of  ihlr 
Helen  of  Ardoch.  At  that  time  the  opportunities 
of  meeting  betwixt  the  sexes  were  more  rare,  con- 
sequently more  sought  after,  than  now ;  and  the 
Boottish  ladies,  fkr  from  priding  themselves  on 
extendve  literature,  were  thought  sufficiently 
book-learned  if  they  could  make  out  tlie  Scrip- 
tures in  their  mother-tongue.  Writing  was  en- 
tirely out  of  the  line  of  female  education:— at 
that  period  the  most  of  our  young  men  of  fttmUy 
sought  a  fortune,  or  (bund  a  grave.  In  France. 
Cromlus,  when  he  went  abroad  to  tlie  war,  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  management  of  his  oorres- 
pondenee  with  Usipigtress  to  a  lay-brother  of  the 
monastery  of  Dumblain,  in  the  hnrnfidiate  ndgh- 
bourhood  of  Oromleok,  and  near  Ardoch.  Tliis 
man,  unfortunately,  was  deeply  sendble  of  Helen's 
duurms.  He  artftdly  prepossessed  her  with  stories 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Cromlus;  and  by  the  mis- 
interpreting or  Iceeping  up  the  letters  and  mes- 
sages intrusted  to  his  care,  he  entirely  irritated 
both.  AH  connection  was  broken  off  betwixt 
thton:  Helen  was  ineonsolaUe,  and  Cranlus  has 
left  behind  him,  in  the  ballad  called  'Cromlet's 
Lilt,' a  proof  of  the  elegance  of  his  genfaia,  as  well 
as  the  steadiness  of  his  love.  When  the  artftil 
monk  thought  time  had  sufficiently  softened 
Helen's  sorrow,  he  proposed  himself  as  a  lov»: 
Helen  was  obdurate ;  but  at  last,  overoome  by  the 
persuasions  of  her  brother  with  whom  she  lived, 
and  who,  having  a  (kmily  of  thirty-one  dtildren, 
was  probably  very  well  pleased  to  get  her  off  his 
hands,  she  submitted  rather  than  consented  to 
the  ceremony.   But  there  her  oomplianoe  ended ; 


Wand,  when  ford^y  put  into  bed,  die  started  quite 
frantio  from  it,  screaming  out,  that,  after  three 
gentle  taps  on  tlie  wainscot,  at  the  bed-head,  she 
heard  Cromlus*  vdce,  crying  "  Helen,  Helen,  mind 
me!**  Cromlus  soon  after  c(Mning  h<nne,  the 
treadiery  of  the  confidant  was  discovered,  her  mar- 
riage disannulled,  and  Helen  became  Lady  Crom- 
lecks.'— N.  B.  Margaret  Murray,  mother  to  these 
thirty-one  children,  was  daughter  to  Murray  of 
Strewan,  one  of  the  seventeen  sons  ot  Tullybar- 
dine,  and  whose  youngest  son,  commonly  called 
the  Tutor  of  Ardoch,  died  in  the  year  1715,  aged 
m  years."] 

BmcB  an  thy  vows,  lUee  maid. 

Are  blown  to  air. 
And  my  poor  heart  betray'd 

To  sad  despair; 
Into  scnne  wilderness 
My  grief  I  will  express. 
And  thy  hard-heartedness, 

Oh,oiudfMr! 

Have  I  not  graven  our  loves 

On  every  tree 
In  yonder  ^reading  grove, 

Thou^  lUse  thou  be  ? 
Was  not  a  solemn  oath 
PUghted  betwixt  us  both. 
Thou  thy  iUth,  I  my  troth. 

Constant  to  be  ?  , 

Some  ^oomy  place  I'll  find. 


Wliere  ndther  sun  nor  wind 


Into  that  hollow  cave 
There  will  I  sigh  and  rave. 
Because  thou  dost  behave 
SoAdthlesdy. 

Wild  fruit  diall  be  my  meat, 
,      I'll  driilk  the  spring; 
Cold  earth  shall  be  my  seati 

For  covering, 
I'll  have  the  stury  dcy 
My  head  to  canopy. 
Until  my  soul  on  high 

Shall  spread  its  wing. 

I'll  have  no  ftmeral  flie. 
No  tears  nor  siglu; 

No  grave  do  I  require. 
Nor  obsequies: 
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The  coniteooa  red-breMt,  he 
TVIth  leaTM  will  cover  me. 
And  dug  my  elegy 
With  doleAil  vdoe. 

And  when  a  ghoet  I  am, 

IHTUtthee, 
Oh,  thoa  deoeitflil  dame, 

Whoeecraelty 
Haa  kUl'd  the  Undeet  heart 
That  e'er  felt  Cnpid's  dart. 
And  nerer  can  dcMit 

From  loving  thee: 


?l^aO  S  a  cat^* 

['Warrmr  by  Bosm  tot  Thornton's  ooDeotlon, 
to  the  tone  of'*  Bobln  Adair."  The  poet,  in  com- 
poaing  the  aong,  had  in  his  mind  a  passage  in  the 
tiistory  of  his  friend  Cunningham,  who  was  Jilted 
by  his  sweetheart  under  peeoUar  drenmatanoea  of 
aggravation] 

Had  I  aeave  on  some  wild  distant  shmv. 
Where  the  winds  how}  to  the  waves'  dashing  roar  i 

There  would  I  weep  my  woes. 

There  seek  my  lost  repose, 

mi  grief  my  eye*  should  dose, 
Ke'er  to  wake  more. 

Falsest  of  womankind,  e 
AU  thy  «>nd-plighted  v< 

To  thy  new  lover  h 

Laugh  o'er  thy  peqniy. 

Then  in  thy  bosom  tiy 
What  peace  ia  there 


mini*  ntt  fait. 

[Aiao  written  by  Boiuis,  for  Thomson'a  ooUeo* 
tion,  to  the  tune  of  *<BoUn  Adair."  The  Phillia 
here  celebrated  waa  Miss  PhOlla  Maomnrdo,  after- 
wards  Mrs  Norman  LotAhart  of  OMmwath^  who 
died  in  1888.] 

Whub  larks  with  little  wing 

Fann'd  the  pure  air. 
Tasting  the  breathing  spring. 

Forth  I  did  flue; 


Oay  the  son's  golden  eye, 
Feep'd  o'er  the  mountains  high ; 
Such  thy  mom  I  did  I  cry, 
FhillistheflUr: 


In  eadi  bird's  o 

Gladdldlsl 
While  yon  wild  floweis  a 

Chance  led  me  theret 
Sweet  to  the  opening  day, 
Boaebuda  bent  the  dewy  q>ray  t 
Such  Oiy  bloom  I  did  I  say, 

Phillisthefelr. 

Down  in  a  shady  walk. 

Doves  cooing  were : 
I  marked  the  cruel  hawk 

Cau^tinasnare. 
So  kind  may  fortune  be. 
Such  make  hladeatiny! 
He  who  would  injure  thee, 

Phillisthefelr. 


S^oiDii  toinOing  Kitjb* 

[Tris  Is  another  song  written  by  Boaira,  for 
Thomson's  collection,  in  honour  of  Miss  Phillis  or 
Philadelphia  Macnrardo.  It  is  adapted  to  the  tune 
called  "  The  Muckingo'  Geordie's  Byre."  The  tune 
has  its  name  from  an  old  song,  the  sut^ect  of  which 
WM  the  complaint  of  a  young  lady  (said  to  be  a 
baronef  s  daughter)  who,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  married  one  of  her  ftither's 
tenants.  Being  disowned  by  her  femOy,  she  was 
obliged  to  aubmit  to  the  drudgery  of  menial 
labour.  The  two  first  verses  are  all  that  can  be 
quoted. 

The  mucking  o'  Geordie's  byre. 

And  shooling  the  gru^  sae  daaa« 
Has  gar'd  me  weit  my  dieeks. 
An'  grdt  wi'  baith  my  e'en* 
It  was  not  m^  Ikther's  will. 

Nor  yet  my  mither's  desbe. 
That  e'er  I  should  lyie  my  fingers, 
Wl'  mucking  o'  Geordie's  byre. 
Balloon  Tytier  wrote  a  verdon  of  the  <dd  song, 
beginning,  "As  I  went  over  yon  meadow,"  but  It 
is  very  poor.    In  the  Orpheus  Oaledonins,  (17SB,) 
the  tune  is  given  to  diflhrant  words,  bef^nlng, 
"My  flither'a  a  delver  of  ijkm.-    Theae  wirda 
ObBamaay  partially  adopted  in  Us  nog  entitled 
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"  SUchtit  Nancy,"  which  wUl  be  ftmnd  at  page 
101  of  this  collection.  There  are,  if  we  mistake 
not,  some  Jacobitical  songs  foanded  on  the  bur- 
then of  the  song,  "The  mocldng  o*  Geordie's 
llyre;"  and  in  tiie  year  1819,  during  the  Radical 
excitement,  Alex.  Bodger  of  GUi^w  wrote  a 
clever  political  song  with  that  title,  the  first  ftmr 
lines  of  which  ran  thus : 

There  Utcs  an  aold  ihnner  ca'd  Geordie, 

A  wee  bittock  south  o*  the  Tweed, 
0'  three  bits  o'  fiums  he^  ca'd  lordie. 

Three  snug  little  mailings  indeed,  &c.] 

Adowh  whiding  Nlth  I  did  wander. 

To  mark  the  sweet  flowers  as  they  spring ; 
Adown  winding  Nlth  I  did  wander. 

Of  Phlllls  to  muse  and  to  sing. 
Awa'  wi'  your  belles  and  your  beauties  I 

They  never  vrl'  her  can  compaie : 
Whoever  has  met  wl'  my  Phlllls, 

Has  met  wl'  the  queen  o'  the  fUr. 

The  daisy  amused  my  fond  fiucy. 

So  artless,  so  simple,  so  wild ; 
Thou  emblem,  said  I,  of  my  Phlllis,— 

For  she  is  simplicity's  child. 
The  rosebud's  the  blush  of  my  charmer. 

Her  sweet  balmy  lip  when  'tis  prest: 
How  fidr  and  how  pure  is  the  lily ! 

But  fidrer  and  purer  her  breast. 

Yon  knot  of  gay  flowers  in  the  arbour. 

They  ne'er  wi'  my  Phillis  can  vie; 
Her  breath  is  the  breath  of  the  woodbine. 

Its  dew-drop  of  diamond  her  eye. 
Her  voice  is  the  song  of  the  morning. 

That  wakes  through  the  green  spreading 
grove. 
When  Phcebus  peeps  over  the  mountains. 

On  mudc,  on  pleasure,  and  love. 

But  beanly,  how  tnU  and  how  fleeting, 

The  bloom  of  a  fine  summer  day  I 
WhUe  worth  in  the  mind  of  my  PhUlis, 

Will  flourish  without  a  deoay. 
Awa'  wi'  your  belles  and  your  beauties  I 

They  never  wi'  her  can  compare  i 
Whoever  has  met  wi'  my  Phlllis, 

Has  met  wi'  the  queen  o*  the  Mr. 


[WRimur  by  the  late  Eev.  J.  Nicol,  minister 
of  Inverleithin,  Peeblesshire,  to  the  tune  of  "  The 
Mucking  of  Geordie's  byre,"  d  whldi  toae  some 
account  is  given  in  the  Introduction  to  the  pre- 


Hbo,  mucldn'  at  Geordie's  byre. 

Wrought  as  gin  her  jbdgment  was  wrang; 
Ilk  daud  o'  the  scartle  strake  fire. 

While,  loud  as  a  lavrock,  die  sang ! 
Her  GeonUe  had  promised  to  marrie. 

An'  Meg,  a  sworn  fke  to  despair. 
Not  dreamln'  the  Job  could  miscarrie. 

Already  seem'd  mistress  an'  mair] 

My  neebours,  she  sang,  aften  jeer  me. 

An'  ca'  me,  daft,  halucket  Meg, 
An'  say,  they  expect  soon  to  hear  me 

I'  the  kirk,  for  my  fiin,  get  a  fi^! 
AiC  now,  IxMit  my  marriage  they  clatter. 

An'  Geordie,  poor  fiUlow  >  they  ca' 
An'  auld  doltet  haVrel !— Nae  matter. 

He'll  keep  roe  aye  brankln'  an'  braw . 

I  grant  ye,  his  fitce  is  kenspeckle. 

That  the  white  o'  his  e'e  Is  tum'd  out. 
That  his  black  beard  Is  rough  as  a  h^ckl^ 

That  his  mou  to  his  lug's  rax'd  about ; 
But  they  needna  let  on  that  he's  ciazie. 

His  pike-staff  wull  ne'er  let  him  fk' ; 
Nor  that  his  hair's  white  as  a  daisie. 

For,  flent  a  hair  has  he  aval 

But  a  weel-plenlsh'd  mailln  has  Geordie, 

An'  routh  o'  gude  goud  in  his  klst. 
An'  if  siller  comes  at  my  wordie. 

His  beauty,  I  never  wull  mlsst ! 
Daft  gouks,  wha  catch  fire  like  tinder. 

Think  love-raptures  ever  wiU  bum ! 
But  wi'  poortith,  hearts  bet  as  a  cinder. 

Wall  oauld  as  an  iceshogle  turn  i 

There'll  Just  be  ae  bar  to  my  pleasure, 

A  bar  that's  aft  flU'd  me  wl'  fear. 
He's  sic  a  hard,  ne*er-be-gawn  miser. 

He  likes  his  saol  less  than  his  gear ! 
But  though  I  now  flatter  his  fUlln', 

An'  swear  nought  wl'  goud  can  compare, 
Gude  sooth!  it  sail  soon  get  a  scailin* ! 

Hk  bags  sail  be  mookUe  nae  mair  > 
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I  dreamt  that  I  nAe  in  a  chariot, 

A  flunkie  ahint  me  in  green; 
WhUe  Geordie  cried  oat,  be  was  harriet. 

An'  the  saut  tear  was  blindin'  hU  een ; 
But  though  'giunst  xny  spendin'  he  swear  aye, 

111  faa'e  frae  him  wliat  ser's  my  turn ; 
Let  him  slip  awa'  whan  he  grows  wearie. 

Shame  fii'  me!  gin  lang  I  wad  mourn] 

But  Geordie,  while  iieg  was  harangnin'. 

Was  doutin'  his  breeks  1'  the  bauks. 
An'  when  a'  his  fhilins  she  biang  in. 

His  Strang,  hazle-pike-staffhe  taks: 
Designin'  to  rax  her  a  loander. 

He  chanced  on  the  lather  to  shift. 
An'  down  frae  the  banks,  flat's  a  flounder. 

Flew,  like  a  shot>stam  frae  the  lift! 

But  M^,  wi'  the  sight,  was  quite  haster'd. 

An'  nae  doubt,  was  bannin'  ill  luck  ; 
While  the  ftuie  o'  poor  Geordie  was  plaster'd. 

And  his  mou'  was  fill'd  fti'  wi'  the  muck ! 
Confound  ye  I  cried  Geordie,  an'  spat  out 

The  glaur  that  adown  his  beard  ran;— 
Preserre  us  i  quo'  Meg,  as  she  gat  out 

The  door,— cm'  thus  lost  a  gudeman  1 


[This  Is  a  fragment  of  a  JacoUtical  song  con- 
tributed by  Bums  to  Johnson's  Museum.  A 
spnrious  addition  to  it  is  given  by  Cromek  in  his 
"  Remains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  Bong." 
The  old  tune  of  "  Bannocks  o'  bariey"  was  origi- 
naHy  called  "The  Killogie,'*  and  was  sung  to 
words,  here  inadmissible,  beginning, 

"A  lad  and  a  lassie  lay  in  a  Killogie.'* 
Hogg,  in  his  Jacobite  Belies,  vol.  i.,  gives  a  song 
to  the  same  tune,  called  "Cakes  of  Crowdy," 
written  against  the  Bevolutlon  ot  1688,  but  it  is 
not  worth  quoting.] 

BANif  ocKs  o'  bear-meal,  bannocks  o'  bariey  I 
Here's  to  the  Bighlandman's  bannocks  o'  barley ! 
Wlia  in  a  brulyie  will  first  ory  a  parley  ? 
Kever  the  lads  wi'  the  bannocks  C  barley. 

Bannocks  o'  bear-meal,  bannocks  o'  bariey ! 

Here's  to  the  Bighlandman's  bannocks  o'  barley ! 

Wha,  In  his  wae  days,  were  loyal  to  Charlie? 
Wha  but  the  Uds  wi'  the  bannooki  o'  barley  ? 
Bannocks  o*-bear-meal,  &e. 


^tgsll  1^  W  xiumt. 


[ATTuiBtrTBD  to  the  celebrated  J<din,  Dbira 
ov  AaoTLL  AND  Grkxhwich,  who  figures  no 
fiivourably  in  the  "Heart  of  Midlothian"  as  the 
patron  of  Jeanie  Deans.  He  died  in  1743,  at  tha 
age  of  sixty-three.  A  modified  version  of  the 
song,  by  Sir  Alex.  Boswell,  Bart,  of  Auchinleck^ 
is  given  in  the  8d.  vol.  of  George  Thomson's  uol' 
lection.— Air,  "Bannocks  o'  bariey."] 

AaorLL  is  my  name,  and  yon  may  think  it  Strang*, 

To  live  at  a  court,  yet  never  to  change ; 

A'  fiilsehood  and  flattery  I  do  disdain. 

In  my  secret  thoughts  nae  guile  does  remain. 

My  Ung  and  my  country's  fbes  I  have  (koed. 

In  city  or  battle  I  ne'er  was  disgraced; 

I  do  every  thing  for  my  country's  weal. 

And  feast  upon  bannocks  o'  barley  meal. 

Adieu  to  the  courtie  of  London  town. 
For  to  my  ain  countrie  I  will  gang  down ; 
At  the  right  of  Kbrkaldy  ance  again, 
I'D  cock  up  my  bonnet,  and  march  amain. 
O,  the  muckle  dell  tak'  a'  your  noise  and  strifiii 
I'm  fiiUy  reaohred  for  a  country  life, 
Whare  a'  the  braw  lasses,  wha  ken  me  weel. 
Will  feed  me  wi'  bannocks  o'  barley  meaU 

I  wiU  quiddy  lay  down  my  sword  and  my  gun, 
And  put  my  blue  bonnet  and  roy  plaidie  on ; 
With  my  silk  tartan  hose,  and  leather-heel'd  shoon. 
And  then  I  vrill  look  like  a  sprightly  loon. 
And  when  I'm  sae  dress'd  frae  tap  to  tae. 
To  meet  my  dear  Maggie  I  vow  I  will  gae, 
Wi'  target  and  hanger  hung  down  to  my  heel ; 
And  I'll  feast  upon  bannocks  o'  barley  meal. 

Ill  buy  a  rich  garment  to  gi'e  to  my  dear, 
A  ribbon  o'  green  for  Maggie  to  wear; 
And  mony  thing  brawer  than  that  I  declare. 
Gin  she  will  gang  wi'  me  to  Paisley  ihir. 
And  when  we  are  married,  I'll  keep  her  a  cow. 
And  Maggie  will  milk  when  I  gae  to  plow ; 
We'll  live  a'  the  winter  on  beef  and  lang  kail. 
And  feast  upon  bannocks  o'  barley  meaL 

Gin  Maggto  should  chance  to  bring  me  a  son. 
He'll  fight  for  his  king,  as  his  daddy  has  done ; 
He'll  hie  him  to  Flanders,  some  breeding  to  learn, 
•  •  And  then  bame  to  Scotland,  and  get  him  a  ftmn. 
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And  time  w»  will  Ihre  by  oar  Indosby, 
jLnd  vdia'Il  be  «e  happy  as  Maggie  and  ma? 
We'll  a'  grow  aa  Ikt  ai  a  Norway  wal, 
Wi'  our  feaiting  on  bannooki  o*  bariey  meal. 

Then  Ihre  ye  wed,  ettiaena,  uoitj  men, 
Wha  jolt  in  your  ooachea  to  Droiy  Lane; 
Te  bocks  o*  Bear-garden,  I  bid  yon  adiea, 
TfT  drinking  and  ewearing,  I  leave  it  to  you. 
I'm  fidrly  retohred  fbr  a  ooontiy  life. 
And  nae  langer  will  live  in  hony  and  ttrife; 
111  affto  the  Highlands  as  hard's  I  can  red. 
And  whang  at  the  bannoeiks  o*  barioy  meaL 


Sanet  Slundat* 

[BoBBKT  NicoLXw— Air,  "  Olenotdqr  bnies.*^— 
Printed  here  with  the  permission  of  NiodH  pub- 
Usber,  Mr.  Talt  of  Bdinborgh.] 

A  soma  aold  eariine  Is  Janet  Dnnbar, 
A  donde  auld  carline  is  Janet  Dunbar; 
For  a  gash  skilly  body,  wed  kent  near  and  tar. 
Thro'  the  hail  Untra  side,  canty  Jan«t  Dunbar. 

Folk  spier  her  adrloe,  baith  the  greatest  and  least. 
For  she  cores  a'  diseases  o'  man  an'  o'  beast; 
She  has  words  that  will  keep  awa'  witches  and 

deils. 
She  has  syrups  in  bottles,  and  herbs  in  aold  creels ; 
To  canlds  and  riteumatios  she  proves  sic  a  ike. 
They  canna  get  rest  in  the  parish  a  day; 
In  this  queer  kind  o*  warld  there's  mony  a  wanr. 
Than  our  cheeiy  auld  cariine,  gash  Janet  Dunbar ! 

Asonsie,  &0. 

Her  hazne  is  a  howf  to  the  baimies  at  sohnle. 
And  she  dauts  them  an'  hands  them  Ai' 


Till  in  her  auld  lug  a'  their  sorows  they  tdl. 
For  she'll  scold  for  their  aakes,  e'en  ' 

sell! 
But  Janet's  Ue  time  is  when  night  settles  doon. 
An'  a'  the  auld  wives  gather  in  frae  the  toon. 
To  tdl  vdiat  they  are  na,  and  thae  ither  are. 
This  is  meat,  driidc,  and  daething  to  Janet  Dunbar. 

Asonsie,&o. 

And  Janet's  auld  house  has  a  butt  and  a  ben. 
Where  twa  Mk  can  meet  and  let  naebody  kan; 


For  Janet  thinks  tms  lore  nana  eier  dumM  re* 

strain. 
Having  had,  thretty  years'  sin',  a  lad  o'  her  aln ; 
And  then  vriien  the  whispering  and  oonrtlng  has 

dune. 
For  some  lee-like  story  Is  Janet  in  tone. 
About  some  blnidy  doings  in  some  Highland  scaur. 
You're  a  <iueer  anel— 'deed  an  ye  noo,  Janet 

A  sonsie,  &e.  [Dunbar. 

But  when  stnne  o"  her  eronles  ha'e  Ursen'd  a  wean. 

Then  Janet  sae  braw  in  her  glory  is  seen. 

She  winks  to  the  nd^boors,  and  Jokes  the  gnid- 

man. 
Till  his  fhoe  grows  sae  red,  that  he  malstly  eoold 

ban; 
Syne  die  turns  to  the  mitfaer,  an'  tak's  the  wean's 

loof. 
An' teDs  that  hem  neMier  be  laggard  nor  coirfi 
You're  a  happy  aoM  body    sac  bright  be  your  star. 
And  lang  may  ye  stomp  about,  Janet  Dunbar. 

A  sonde,  te. 


®  Je  CoIIUrt  ionnU  Umt. 


[Tms  Is  BAMSAT*a  verdon  of  an  old  song  called 
"The Collier's bonnie laade," and i^peais  ip  the 
first  Tofaime  of  his  Tea-TableMisodlany.  Theflot 
stansa  of  the  original  s(«g  ran  thus: 
The  collier  has  a  daughter. 

And,  0  i  she's  vrondroos  bonnie ; 
A  laird  he  was  that  sought  her, 

Bkh  baith  in  lands  and  mon«y. 
She  wadna  ha**  a  laird. 

Nor  wad  dM  be  a  lady; 
But  she  wad  ha'e  a  odUer, 
The  odour  o*  her  daddie. 
The  tune  is  given  in  the  Orpheos  Oaledonlns  (17K.) 
It  was  sdeeted  by  Gay  fbr  one  of  his  songs  In  hia 
Opera  called  "Polly,"  heghining  "When  right 
and  wrong's  dedded."} 


And,  01  she's  woDdrouB  bonnie. 
A  laird  he  was  that  sooi^  her, 

Bidi  baltik  in  lands  and  HKHiey. 
The  tutors  watched  the  motion  . 

Of  this  young  honest  lover  t 
But  love  is  like  the  ocean ; 

Wha  can  ita  depths  dtaoorer  I 
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Ae  bad  tbe  art  to  pleue  j». 

And  >vaa  b7  a' respected ; 
His  aixs  nt  round  him  eamj. 

Genteel  but  unalfected. 
The  collier's  bonnle  laade. 

Fair  as  the  new-blown  UUe, 
Aye  sweet,  and  never  saucy. 

Secured  the  heart  o*  WUUe. 

Be  loved,  bejond  expression. 

The  chsmiB  that  were  about  her. 
And  panted  for  possesskm ; 

His  life  was  dnU  without  her. 
After  mature  resolTing, 

Ckse  to  his  breast  he  hdd  her ; 
In  saftest  flames  dissolring. 

He  tenderly  thus  telled  hert 

My  bonnle  ccdller's  dani^ter. 

Let  naethlng  discompose  ye ; 
It's  no  your  scanty  tocher. 

Shall  ever  gar  me  lose  yei 
For  I  have  gtar  In  plenly; 

And  love  says.  It's  my  duty 
To  ware  what  heaven  has  lent  m« 

Upon  your  wit  and  beauty. 


[TvHB.  **Th«  Collier^  bonnle  lassie."— "I  do 
not  know,"  says  Bums,  "  a  blyther  old  song 
than  this."— The  poet  himself  flimished  Johnson 
with  a  copy  of  the  words  and  the  tune  fbr  the 
Mnseum.] 

Wbab  live  ye,  my  bonnle  lass. 
And  tell  me  what  they  ca' ye  ? 

My  name,  she  says,  is  Mistress  Jean, 
And  1  fbllow  the  collier  laddie. 

See  ye  not  yon  hms  and  daks. 
The  sun  shines  on  sae  brawlte  I 

They  a'  are  mine,  and  they  shall  be  thine. 
Gin  yell  leav*  your  ooUier  laddie. 

Te  shall  gang  In  gay  attire, 

Weel  buddt  up  sae  gawdy  i 
And  ane  to  wait  on  every  hand. 

Gin  y«ai  leave  your  oolUer  laddie. 


Though  ye  had  a'  the  sun  shines  on. 
And  the  earth  conceals  sae  lowly, 

I  wad  turn  my  back  on  you  and  it  a'. 
And  embrace  my  collier  laddie. 

I  can  win  my  flve-pennles  In  a  day. 
And  spen't  at  night  fti'  brawUe: 

And  make  my  bed  in  the  collier's  neuk. 
And  lie  down  wl'  my  ooUier  laddie. 

Love  for  love  Is  the  bargain  Ibr  me, 
Tho'  the  wee  cot-house  should  baud  me. 

And  the  waiid  before  me  to  win  my  bread. 
And  flUr  fit' my  collier  laddie. 


pTrnirTXif  by  Btnurs,  fbr  Thomson's  collection, 
to  the  tone  of  "The  Collier's  bonnle  lassie."] 

DsLusKo  swain,  the  pleasure 
The  fickle  fidr  can  give  thee 

Is  but  a  fidry  treasure— 
Thy  hopes  will  kxoi  deceive  thee. 

The  billows  on  the  ocean. 

The  breexes  idly  roaming. 
The  clouds'  uncertain  motion. 

They  are  but  types  of  woman. 

0 !  art  thou  not  ashanwid 

To  doat  upon  a  feature  ? 
If  man  thou  wouldst  be  named. 

Despise  the  dlly  creature. 

Go,  find  an  honest  IbDow; 

Good  claret  set  befine  theet 
Hold  on  tiU  thou  art  meUow; 

And  then  to  bed  In  gkvy. 


^(e  to  tit  totMmt^a,  He. 

[Jakss  Maodov  Au>.F-Hcrs  fltsk  ptinteiL] 

Hn  to  the  woodlands,  hte  I 

The  balmy  morning  breeie. 
And  the  laughing  voice  of  merry  spring 

Are  piping  'mong  the  trees. 
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The  soft  blue  slcy,  the  spangled  earth, 
The  rich  gfreen  woods,  the  strearalefs  mfath— 
All  Nature's  voice  cries  loud— Be  gay] 
Oh!  'tds  the  flowery  month  of  May. 

Hie  to  the  woodlands,  hie ! 

The  lambs  frisk  on  the  lea. 
And  the  little  birds  are  singing  blytb« 

From  every  bralie  and  tree. 
In  every  note  that  steals  along 
Is  heard  the  tale  of  their  sweet  song ; 
'Tis  love  that  bids  them  chant— Be  gay  i 
Oh !  'tis  the  flowery  month  of  Sf  ay. 

Hie  to  the  woodlands,  hie ! 

And  gather  honey  flowers 
On  mosay  bank  and  brackeny  braes 

The  long  sweet  summer  hours. 
The  cowslip  and  the  sweet  blue-bell. 
The  wild  rose  and  the  piropemell. 
And  wild  thyme  too,  all  cry— Be  gay  I 
Oh!  'tisthefloweiymonthofMay. 

The  happy  hour  is  nigh- 
Ill  seek  the  shady  grove. 
With  her  my  heart  longs  for  its  own. 

And  sing  my  notes  of  love. 
The  purest  flower  fW>m  earth  that  springs. 
The  sweetest  bird  on  tree  that  sings. 
Are  nought  to  her  I  bid— Be  gay ! 
Oh*  'tis  the  flowery  month  of  May. 


[WaiTTBN  by  BcRirs,  for  Thomson's  collection, 
and  suited  either  for  ^e  tune  of  "  Loch-Broch 
side,"  or  "  Where'll  bonnie  Ann  lie."] 

O  STAT,  iweet  warbling  woodlark,  stay. 
Nor  quit  for  me  the  trembling  spray, 
A  hapless  lover  courts  thy  lay. 
Thy  soothing  fond  oomplaining. 

Again,  again  that  tender  part. 
That  I  may  catch  thy  melting  art : 
For  su*«ly  that  wad  touch  her  heart, 
Wha  kills  me  wi'  disdaining. 

Say,  was  thy  little  mate  unkind. 
And  heard  thee  as  the  careless  wind  ? 
Oh,  nocht  but  love  and  sorrow  joiu'd. 
Bio  notes  o*  woe  oo  ' " 


Thou  tells  o'  never-ending  care  j 
O'  speechless  grief,  and  dark  despair} 
For  pity's  sake,  sweet  bird,  nae  mafar  1 
Or  my  poor  heart  is  brokeni 


^0  g^Ioaming  toa^  t)¥ai9in.2[. 

[JoHH  Flbmixo.— Aif ,  **  Lucy's  Flitting."] 

As  gloaming  was  drawing  her  veil  o'er  the  moan> 
tains. 
And  tinging  with  azure  the  fkr  distant  UH  ; 
And,  save  the  small  rills  from  the  moss-cover'd  ; 
fountains. 
The  lone  &ce  of  nature  was  silent  and  stilL 

How  sweetly  the  stream  of  the  valley  meander'd. 
And  sweet  was  the  scent  of  the  hoar  hawthorn  { 
tree; 

Thus  allured  by  the  beauties  of  nature  I  wander'd  ] 
To  where  the  small  streamlet  was  lost  in  the  si 

And  there  sat  a  maiden,  lamenting  her  lover,        . 

Responsive  she  sigh'd  to  the  slow-heaving  wave: ' 

"  Thy  cares  and  thy  sorrows,  dear  Edward,  are  ( 

over,"  > 

She  said,  "  Though  the  wild  weltering  deep  is  | 

thy  grave."  ' 

Oh,  thine  was  a  bosom  once  flraught  with  affection,  t 

Tes,  thine  was  a  heart  that  to  friendship  was  V 

dear; 

Pure  virtue  has  found  in  thy  bosom  protection— 
Thy  bright  eye  to  pity  denied  not  a  tear. 

Oh,  hope,  gentle  hope,  thou  art  gone,  yes,  fbr  ever, } 
No  more  thy  bright  beams  can  iUumine  my  mind; ' 

For  in  this  lone  bosom  shall  flourish  for  ever 
Wild  stems  of  despair  with  distraction  entwined.  K 

Boll  slowly,  roll  slowly,  thou  dark-heaving  billow. 
Roll  slowly  along  o'er  the  bed  of  the  brave ; 

Oh,  move  not  his  head  fW>m  his  soft  sandy  pillow,  ]J 
But  heave  the  soft  sea-weeds  along  by  his  grave.  ^ 

And  mine  be  the  task  in  the  stillness  of  gloaming,  ^ 
To  view  the  smooth  waters  that  cover  his  bed ; 

And  when  the  winds  blow  and  the  billows  ai«^ 
fbaming. 
Oh,  then  shall  the  tears  of  lemembrance  be  sh^  i 
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^^!en  of  H^itfef ottneJL      f 

[Thr  atoiy  upon  which  this  aong  k  foanded  is 
thiu  rdated  in  the  fint  edition  of  Sir  John  Sin- 
elairli  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland :— "  In  the 
borial-groond  of  Kirliconnell,  are  still  to  be  seen 
the  tombstones  of  Fair  Helen,  and  her  IhToorite 
lorer  Adam  Fleeming.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
the  ihmily  of  Kirkoonndl,  and  fell  a  Tictim  to  the 
jealonqr  tX  a  lover.  Being  courted  by  two  young 
gentlemen  at  tlie  same  time,  the  one  of  whom 
thinlring  himself  slighted,  vowed  to  sacrifice  the 
other  to  his  resentment,  when  he  again  discovered 
him  in  her  company.  An  opportunity  soon  pre- 
sented itself,  when  tiie  fidthftil  pair,  walking  along 
tlie  romantic  banlu  of  the  Kirtle,  were  discovered 
from  the  opposite  banlu  by  the  assassin.  Helen 
perceiving  him  lurking  among  tlw  )>ushes,  and 
dreading  the  Ihtal  resolution,  rushed  to  her  lover's 
bosom,  to  rescue  Um  flrom  the  danger ;  and  thus 
receiving  the  wound  intended  for  anotlier,  sunk 
and  expired  in  her  favourite's  arms.  He  imme- 
diately revenged  her  death,  and  slew  the  mur- 
derer. The  inconsolable  Adam  Fleeming,  now 
sinking  under  the  pressure  of  grief,  went  abroad 
and  served  under  the  banners  of  Spain,  agidnst 
the  infidels.  The  impression,  however,  was  too 
strong  to  be  obliterated.  The  image  of  wof 
attended  him  thither;  and  the  pleasing  remem- 
brance of  the  tender  scenes  that  were  past,  with 
I  the  mefauicholy  reflection,  tfaiat  they  could  never 
return,  harassed  his  soul,  and  deprived  his  mind 
of  repose.  He  soon  retunied,  and  stretching  him- 
self on  her  grave,  expired,  and  was  buried  by  her 
side.  Upon  tlie  tomtistone  are  engraven  a  swcml 
and  cross,  with '  Hie  jacet  Adam  Fleeming.'  The 
memory  of  this  is  preserved  in  an  old  Soots  ballad, 
which  relates  the  tragical  event,  and  which  is 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Adam  Fleeming, 
when  in  Spain."  The  following  is  the  modem 
version  of  this  ballxul,  which  is  much  abridged 
from  the  <dd,  and  which  yet  retains  all  the  beauty 
and  pathos  of  the  original.  The  opening  verse  has 
been  made  use  of  by  Giflbrd  In  his  poem  "To 
Anna." 

**  I  wish  1  were  where  Anna  lies! 
For  I  am  rick  of  lingering  here; 
And  every  hour  affection  cries, 
Come,  and  partalte  my  narrow  bier  !"J 


I  WISH  I  were  where  Helen  lies~ 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries; 
O  that  I  were  where  Helen  Ues, 
On  fldr  Kirkconnsn  left. 


O  Helen  fldr,  beyond  compare,  , 

I'D  make  a  garland  of  thy  hair. 
Shall  bind  my  heart  ft>r  evermair. 
Until  the  day  I  die. 

Cursed  be  the  heart  that  thou^t  the  thought, 
A  nd  cursed  the  hand  that  fired  the  shot. 
When  in  my  aims  burd  Helen  dropt. 
And  died  for  sake  o'  me. 

0  think  na  but  my  heart  was  sair 

When  my  love  fell  and  spak'  nae  mair  t  i 

1  laid  her  down  wi'  meilde  care. 

On  fiUr  Kirkoonnell  lea. 

I  laid  her  down,  my  swoni  did  draw,  ' 

Stem  was  our  strife  in  Kirtie-shaw^ 
I  hew'd  him  down  in  pieces  sma'. 
For  her  that  died  for  me. 

O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies, 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries. 
Out  of  my  bed  she  bids  me  rise,  > 

"  O  come,  my  love,  to  me  l" 

O  Helen  Ikir !  O  Helen  chaste ! 
Were  I  with  thee  1  would  be  blest,  \ 

Where  thou  liest  low,  and  tak'st  thy  rest  v 

On  &ir  Kizkconnell  lea. 

\  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies,  t 

Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries ; 
I'm  rick  of  all  beneath  the  skies. 
Since  my  love  died  for  me. 


Yotttjer'suttttjj  ibtae.       , 

[William  AwnnsoN,  author  of  "  Landsnar*^ 
Lyrics,"  &0.  This  song  was  written  in  IStS,  aud 
is  now  ft>r  tiM  first  time  printed  here.] 

Oif  yonder  sunny  brae  we  met. 

Amid  the  summer  flowers ; 
And  never  can  my  heart  forget 

The  rapture  of  those  hours. 
When  she  I  loved  forsook  her  home,  j 

And  there  with  me  did  stray ; 
Oh !  much  I  wish  again  to  roam  ' 

On  yonder  sunny  brae.  . 
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Tbi*  blunn,  tlu  bnlm,  and  more  than  all, 

Hjr  ififtFklp  of  bwt  eye, 
Br^'i^iic  ^'  my  ^j^rt  a  bliasM  tide 

'I'lwt  dn.rt.i  nil  flue  away, 

AdlL  1  W3J  iLApjiy  n  her  idde, 

iJn  j^mli'F  lUBnj  brae. 

"T^M  tlj*Ti  I  irtathed  my  fondest  tow, 

3rf y  'Jm |iv9t  lijTfl  revealed, 
I  li.^M  luT  l]pr  EKrriieek,  her  brow, 

f  E  eoiilil  aal  Ire  nncealed. 
No  KWii^p  r  ikinje  tny  eyes  shall  see, 

Thougii  ^r  my  iteps  should  stray. 
Thecal  flot  4  is»ot  ■>  dear  to  me 

Ai  yi^ailLc  Hunny  brae. 


1  EflTitta  0leep. 

f^^riitrTui  Afffrntn^tHfj  aothor  of  "Landscape 
t^Hmi/'  &e,  Written  In  1833.  Printed  here  for 
Uh<  tint  Umtc,] 

luAtt^A  tH*t&p  A  wink,  lassie, 

Whziii  I  fmr^  to  bed  at  night. 
But  q$iU  b'  ihfia  I  think,  lassie, 

TiU  mnmjug  Hhals  its  light. 
I  lis  uitl  think  ly  tJxe,  lasde, 

A  hiJ  t  to^  fme  dde  to  side, 
lAJm  a.  T^mrl  fin  thp sta,  lassie, 

>¥ht!CL  Jliintty  Is  the  tide. 

M  Y  Vifflft  is  Do<  TDj  sin,  lassie. 

It  wEnuA  blilc  wf  me, 
LihB  a  hMh  it  huu  |$ane,  lassie, 

IVi  aqtla  tfil't  wj'  thee. 
1  eiuiEUi  Ian?  it  bock,  lassie, 

9atf  \Bep  U  bi  ynmrsel', 
Bui,  oh !  Jf  ^^n:  will  brak,  lassio. 

If  you  dinna  ubd  It  welL 

1V^4Ki  ttur  tftaaim  U.  they  say,  lassie. 

The  ijiiri*  Uniflll*  there, 
AtuI  ttiht?  fan  Had  away,  lassie, 

Vou  aii&dbii  nsk  me  where: 
J  m VYoi  an  iJ  ntst,  lassie. 

On  my  rjrti  niird  heart  wad  bide. 
If  1  thy  tnitb  putns'd,  lassie, 

Ami  Lhou  wort  at  my  side. 


^ 


®i&e  Stat  of  €&lengarg.     , 

Ths  red  moon  is  np  o'er  the  mo«-ooTerad  moan  - 
tain; 
The  hoar  is  at  hand  when  I  promised  to  rore 
With  tlie  turf-cutter's  daughter  by  Logan's  fidx 
water. 
And  tell  her  how  truly  her  Donald  can  kyre ! 
I  ken  there's  ths  miller,  wi'  plenty  o'  siller, 

Wonkl  fidn  win  a  glance  fkae  her  beantiftil  e'e. 

Bat  my  ain  bonnie  Mary— the  star  of  Glengaiy— 

Keeps  a'  her  sweet  smiles  an'  safl  kisses  fiv  me ! 

I 
"Us  lang  since  we  first  trod  the  Highlands  the- 
gither, 
Twa  flrolickaome  bairns  gaDy  starting  the  deer. 
When  I  ca'd  her  my  lifb— my  bonnie  wee  wife—     , 

And  ne'er  Imew  rie  Joy  as  when  Maiy  was  near ; 
And  still  she's  the  blossom  I  wear  in  my  boeam— 

A  blossom  I'U  cherish  an'  wear  till  I  dee. 
For  my  lOn  bonnie  Mary— the  star  o'QIengaiy!     ' 
She's  health,  an'  she's  wealth,  an'  she's  a'  good  < 
tome* 


/ 


¥m  naeibo^s  noo* 

[William  Andbbsoit,  anther  of  "  Landscape 
Lyrics."    Printed  here  for  the  first  time.] 

I'M  naebody  noo,  though  in  days  that  are  gane. 
Whan  I'd  hooses,  and  lands,  and  gear  o'  my  ahi. 
There  war*  mony  to  flatter,  and  mony  to  praise. 
And  wha  but  mysel' was  sae  proud  in  those  days!  v 

Ah !  then  roan'  my  table  wad  visitors  thrang, 
Wha  laugh'd  at  my  Joke,  and  i4>plauded  my  sang. 
Though  the  tane  had  naa  p<^t,  and  the  tither 
naeglee,  [me! 

But  of  coorse  they  war*  grand  when  comin'  ftae 

Whan  I'd  plenty  to  gi'e,  o' my  cheer  and  my  erack, 
There  war'  plenty  to  come,  and  wi'  joy  to  partak'. 
But  whanerer  the  water  grew  scant  at  the  well, 
I  was  welcome  to  dilnk  all  alane  by  mysel'. 

Sae  lang  as  my  bottle  was  ready  and  fkee. 
Friends  in  dosens  I  had  who  then  crooded  to  prie. 
They  sat  ower  the  toddy  until  they  war*  fou, 
w  Noo  I  drink  by  mysel',  for  I'm  naebody  noo. 
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Whan  I'd  nae  need  o'  aid,  there  were  plenty  to«ft 

proflfer. 
And  noo  whan  I  want  it,  I  ne'er  get  the  offer : 
I  could  greet  whan  I  think  hoo  my  siller  decreast. 
In  the  feasting  o'  those  wha  came  only  to  feast. 

The  ftilsome  respec'  to  my  gowd  they  did  gl'e, 
I  thought  a'  the  time  was  intended  for  me; 
But  whenever  the  end  o*  my  money  they  saw. 
Their  friendship,  like  it,  also  flicker'd  awa*. 

Hy  advice  anoe  was  sought  fbr  hy  folks  fiur  and 

near. 
Sic  great  wisdom  I  had  ere  I  tint  a'  my  gear,  - 
I'm  as  weel  able  yet  to  gi'e  counsel  that's  true, 
But  I  may  jist  haud  my  wheesht,  for  I'm  naebody 


(■  4      l/ament  Ut  tj&e  M&xH. 


f       ■  myain 

V 
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sxT  Gix.Fn.iJur.— Tttne,#'  Hame,  hai 
coontrie."] 

Thx  harp  of  Scotia  dear, 

'That  oft  in  joy  was  strung; 
Alas!  'tis  silent  now. 

And  on  the  willows  hung. 
The  balmy  breath  of  mom 

Awakes  no  more  the  strain. 
And  to  the  gloamin'  gale 

It  kindles  not  again  1 

The  minstrels  fimied  in  song. 

Who  gave  to  song  its  fame — 
Ah !  whither  have  they  fled. 

The  liigh  of  note  and  name  ? 
Alas!  not  to  the  bowers 

Of  song,  and  summer  Cur, 
But  in  the  tuneless  grave. 

We  mark  the  mighly  there ! 

The  doud  that  gathering  comes 

Across  the  evening  sky. 
Obscures  in  heavy  gloom 

The  &ir  stars  duafring  high ; 
So  came  the  doud  of  death. 

While  yet  we  thought  it  day. 
And  in  the  gloom  of  night 

Took  aU  our  stars  away. 


The  groves  may  yet  be  green. 

The  vaUeys  still  be  gay. 
And  down  the  sunny  glen 

The  blackbird  pour  his  lay  i 
But  Scotia's  harp  no  more 

Swells  in  the  vocal  throng. 
Nor  heard  the  minstrel's  voice 

In  rapture  and  in  song ! 


^Ji?  MtKhn'f^  miU. 


[From  Blackwood's  Magaiine.— Air,   "The 
Boatie  Bows."] 

Or  !  weel  befit'  the  busy  loom 

That  plies  the  hale  day  lang;  • 
And,  clicking  briskly,  fills  the  room 

Wi'  sic  a  cheery  sang. 
Oh!  wed  befk'  the  eident  han' 

That  deeds  us,  great  and  sma'. 
And  blessings  on  the  kind  gudenuw 

That  dearly  lo'es  us  a'. 

Our  purse  is  low,  our  lot  is  mean. 

But  wanr  it  well  might  be: 
Our  house  is  canty  aye  and  deaa. 

Our  hearts  flrae  canker  free. 
We  fash  wi'  nae  ambitious  scheme, 

llor  heed  affiiirs  o'  state ; 
We  dinna  strive  against  the  stream. 

Or  murmur  at  our  fkte. 

Oh !  mickle  is  the  wealth  that  springs 

Frae  industry  and  peace. 
Where  nae  reproach  o'  conscience  stini^s. 

And  a'  rcpinin's  cease. 
The  heart  will  loathe  the  richest  meat. 

If  nae  kind  blessin's  sent : 
The  coarsest  morsd  will  be  sweet 

When  kitchen'd  wi'  content. 

Oh !  wad  the  Power  that  rples  o'er  lift 
Impart  some  gradous  charm. 

To  keep  me  stiU  a  haiq;>y  wife. 
And  shield  the  house  frae  iiarm. 

Instead  of  wealth  and  growing  care, 
I  ask  but  health  and  love : 

Instead  of  warldly  wit  and  lelr, 
;  Some  wisdom  bom  Above. 


^,- 
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Our  balms !  the  comfort  o'  our  heart, 

Oh !  may  they  long  be  spared ! 
We'll  try  1^  them  to  do  our  part. 

And  hope  a  sure  reward. 
What  better  tocher  can  we  gi'e 

Than  just  a  taste  for  hame ; 
What  better  heirship,  when  we  die. 

Than  just  an  honest  name  ? 


^0  mjj  aul^  Wife. 

[TuKB,  "  Gloomy  Winter."] 

OuB  youthfd'  days  are  lang  awa'« 
Past  and  gane  our  prime  an'  a'. 
And  the  leafs  begun  to  &' 
Wi'  you  an'  me,  my  dearie,  O ! 

Spring  it  does  not  last  for  aye. 
Summer  quiddy  fleets  away. 
Syne  the  flowers  do  a'  decay. 
An'  sae  maun  we,  my  dearie,  O ! 

For  we  baith  are  wearin'  auld,  *" 

You*r  growin*  grey,  an'  I  am  bauld> 
Comin'  fast  is  winter  cauld 
O'  life,  to  us,  my  dearie,  0 ! 

Twa  score  o'  yean  ha'e  near  hand  fled. 
Sin'  we  twa  tiiegither  wed. 
Our  share  o'  joys  an'  waes  we've  had. 
My  auld,  my  &ithfu'  dearie,  O ! 

Contented  on  through  life  let's  pass. 
Care  ne'er  maks  a  sorrow  less. 
Still  ye  are  my  ain  dear  lass. 
My  auld,  my  £aithfU'  dearie,  O ! 

Ne'er  let  you  or  me-complaln. 
Friends  o'  yours  and  mine  are  gane, 
Wha  the  married  life  began, 
Wl'  you  an'  me,  my  dearie,  O ! 

WhUst  we  twa  aye  spared  ha'e  been. 
Till  our  baimie's  bairns  we've  seen, 
Wha  some  day  wi'  divets  green 
May  see  us  hap'd,  my  dearie,  O ! 

Time  on  wing  male's  nae  delay. 
Fast  approaching  is  the  day. 
When  they  doun  us  baith  will  lay 
In  the  cauld  grave,  my  dearie,  0 1 


When  we  meet  that  dreaded  hoar. 
May  death's  sting  ha'e  tint  its  power. 
Syne  we'll  flit  to  blissfU'  bower 
To  Joys  that  ne'er  shall  wearie,  0 ! 


1^", 


t^y 


?|amitljioirae  ■Nell. 

[Tome,  "  I  am  a  man  unmarried." — "  The  fol- 
lowing composition,"  says  Burns,  in  his  Common- 
place Book,  "was  the  first  of  my  performances, 
and  done  at  an  early  period  of  my  life,  when  my 
heart  glowed  with  honest  warm  simplicity,  unae-  '-v^ 
quainted  and  uncorrupted  with  the  ways  of  a  [  'y'} 
wicked  worid.  The  performance  is,  indeed,  very  v'" 
puerile  and  silly,  but  I  am  always  pleased  with  it,  V  ^' 
as  it  recalls  to  my  mind  those  happy  days  when  /''S 
my  heart  was  yet  honest,  and  my  tongue  was  ftx« 
sincere.  The  suhject  of  it  was  a  young  girl,  who 
really  deserved  all  the  praises  I  have  bestowed  on 
her.  I  not  only  had  this  opinion  of  her  tlien— 
but  I  actually  think  so  still,  now  that  the  q>ell  is 
long  since  broken,  and  the  enchantment  at  an 
end." — "This  ballad,"  says  Lockhart,  "though 
characterised  by  Bums  as  a  very  puerile  and  silly 
performance,  contains  here  and  there  lines  of 
which  he  need  hardly  have  been  ashamed  at  any 
period  of  his  life."] 

0,  OKCB I  loved  a  bonnle  law. 

Ay,  and  I  love  her  still ; 
And  whilst  that  virtue  warms  my  breast 

I'll  love  my  handsome  NelL 

As  bonnle  lasses  I  ha'e  seen. 

And  mony  full  as  braw. 
But  for  a  modest  graoefu'  misn 

The  like  I  never  saw. 

A  bonnie  lass,  I  vriU  confess. 

Is  pleasant  to  the  e'e. 
But  without  some  better  qualities 

Slie's  no  a  lass  for  me. 

But  Nelly's  looks  are  bHthe  and  sweet. 

And  what  is  best  of  a'. 
Her  reputation  is  complete. 

And  &ir  without  a  flaw. 


■>•■ 


-.^  - 


She  dresses  aye  sae  dean  and  neat. 

Both  decent  and  genteel ; 
And  then  there's  something  in  her  gait 

Gars  ony  dress  look  weeL 
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A  gandy  dreaa  and  gentle  idr 
May  slightly  touch  the  heart. 

But  it's  innocence  and  modesty 
That  poUsbea  the  dart 

Tis  this  in  Nelly  pleases  me, 
'Tis  this  enchants  my  soul ; 

Fur  absolutely  in  my  breast 
She  reigns  without  control. 


^bt  WmH  of  t^t  lE^ik. 

(Alsx.  Smast.— Here  first  printed.] 

K  life's  sonny  morning,  by  Esk's  winding  stream, 
>  »i.v  days  glided  by  like  a  beautiful  dream, 
\knd  free  as  a  bird  I  would  carelessly  rore, 
r|(adalging  fond  visions  of  beauty  and  love. 

nature  was  clad  in  her  richest  of  green, 

nd  youth's  bounding  pulse  lent  a  charm  to  the 

scene, 

le  each  living  thing  in  its  joy  was  a  part 

f  the  gladness  that  found  a  sweet  home  in  my 

heart. 

y  Esk's  winding  stream,  in  the  pride  of  the  year, 
%e  banks  are  as  green  and  the  waters  as  dear, 
^ut  nature's  soft  verdure  can  never  again 
npart  the  same  feelings  that  gladdened  me  then. 

I^weet  home  of  my  childhood  I  though  tbx  from  my 

view, 

4n  ikney's  fond  dreams  I  am  ever  with  yon; 
^And  Oh !  your  remembrance  can  only  depart 
~Vith  the  last  throb  of  feeling  that  gladdens  my 
heart. 


[WsrrrsM  by  David  Ybddbb.  Music  by  Peter 
Macleod.] 

Ob  !  the  sunny  peadies  glow. 

And  the  grapes  In  clusters  blush; 
And  the  cooling  silver  streams 

From  their  sylvan  fountains  rush ; 
There  is  music  in  the  grove. 

And  there  is  fragrance  in  the  gale. 
But  there's  nought  sae  dear  to  me 

As  mj  own  Highland  Tal«. 


Oh  I  the  queen-like  virgin  rose, 

Of  the  dew  and  sunlight  bom. 
And  the  azure  violet 

Spread  their  beauties  to  the  mom ; 
80  does  the  hyacinth. 

And  the  lily  pure  and  pale. 
But  I  love  the  daisy  best 

In  my  own  Highland  vale. 

Hark !  hark,  those  thrilling  notes; 

'Tis  the  nightingale  compUdns ; 
Oh '  the  soul  of  music  breathes 

In  those  moire  than  plaintive  strains 
But  they're  not  so  dear  to  me 

As  the  murmur  of  the  rill. 
And  the  bleating  of  the  lambs 

On  my  own  Highland  hilL 

Oh !  the  flowerets  fhir  may  glow. 

And  the  Juicy  fruits  may  blush. 
And  the  beauteous  birds  may  sing. 

And  the  crystal  streamlets  rush. 
And  the  verdant  meads  may  smile. 

And  the  cloudless  sun  may  beam; 
But  there's  nought  beneath  the  skies« 

Like  my  own  Highland  hame! 


IT^c  (lint)  hfi$U* 

[Thomas  0.  Latto.— Here  first  printed*— Tune, 
"  The  Flower  o'  Dunblane."] 

O  HASK  to  the  strain  that  sae  sweetly  Is  ringin'. 

And  echoing  clearly  o'er  lake  and  o'erlea. 
Like  some  fkiry  bird  in  the  wilderaen  singin'. 

It  thrlUs  to  my  heart,  yet  nae  minstrel  I  see. 
Bound  yonder  rock  knittin',  a  dear  child  is  sittin', 

Sae  toilin'  her  pitlfU*  pittance  is  won, 
Hersel'  tho'  we  see  nae,  'tis  mitherless  Jeanie,— 

The  bonnie  blind  lassie  that  sits  i'  the  sun. 

Five  years  syne  oome  autumn  she  cam'  wi'  her 
mither, 
A  sodger's  puir  widow,  sair  wasted  aa'  gane ; 
As  brown  fell  the  leaves,  sae  wi'  them  did  she 
wither,  [lane. 

And  lea  the  sweet  child  on  the  wide  world  her 
She  left  Jeanie  weepin',  in  His  holy  keepin' 
Wha  shelters  the  lamb  frae  the  cauld  wintry 
win'. 
We  had  Uttle  siller,  yet  a'  were  good  till  her, 
Tbu  bonnie  blind  lassie  that  sits  i'  the  sun. 
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An'  blythe  now  an'  cbaerta',  fSrae  lAomin'  to^Ohi  for  the  thorn  tree— the  firesh,  tibe  scented 


e'enln' 

She  dte  thro'  the  ■immer,  an'  gladdeai  Ok  ear, 
Baith  anld  and  young  daut  her,  lae  gentle  and 
winnin'. 
To  a'  the  foUts  round,  the  wee  laasle  ii  dear. 
Braw  leddiea  care«  her,  wi'  bounties  would  preM 
her. 
The  modest  bit  darUn'  their  notice  would 
•hun. 
For  though  she  has  caething,  proud  hearted  this 
wee  thing. 
The  bonnie  blind  lanie  that  sits  I'  the  sun. 


iTtLou  TUt's  Magasine  for  Sept.  1838.] 

I  wATCH'o  the  moon  blink  owre  the  hill. 

And,  oh,  she  glentit  bonnlly ! 
Then  met  my  lass,  when  a'  was  stiU, 
Below  the  spreading  thorn  tree. 
Oh  I  for  the  thorn  tree— the  fUr,  the  spreading 

thorn  tree  I— 
The  flame  o'  lo^e  lowes  bonnlly  aneath  a  spreading 
thorn  treel 

The  glow  o'  youth  beam'd  on  her  cheek. 

And  love  was  lowin'  In  her  e'e , 
And  Cupids  play'd  at  hide*and-seek 
Around  us  at  the  thorn  tree. 
Oh !  for  the  thorn  tree— the  fidr,  the  spreading 

thorn  tree!— 
The  flame  o'  love  lowes  bonnlty  aneath  a  spreading 
thorn  tree ! 

The  wanton  breeze,  wi'  downy  wing. 

Gam'  soofln'  owre  us  cannily ; 
And  saft  and  sweet  the  bum  did  sing. 
When  trottin'  by  the  thorn  tree. 
Oh !  for  the  thorn  tree— the  fiagrant-scented  thorn 

tree!- 
I  ken  o*  naught  sic  Joys  can  gl'e  as  lore  aneath  the 
thorn  treel 

I  dasp'd  my  lassie  to  my  heart. 

And  Tow'd  my  love  should  lasting  be ; 
And  wussed  ilk  ill  to  be  my  part, 
I  When  I  forgat  the  thorn  tree. 


thorn  tree  !- 

Ill  ever  mind,  wi'  blythsome  glee,  my  lasde  and 
the  thorn  tree  I 

We  met  beneath  the  rising  moon—  ] 

She  beddit  maist  as  soon  as  we,  i 

She  hung  the  westlan'  heights  aboon 

When  we  cam'  firae  the  thorn  tree.  ' 

Oh !  for  the  thorn  tree— the  fresh,  the  milk-white  / 

thorn  tree ! — 
Twas  past  the  midnight  hour  a  wee,  when  ive  i 
cam'  frae  the  thorn  tree  I  ' 


I've  seen  the  glass  careerin' 

I  liked  it  to<K-I'll  never  lee  ; 
But,  oh !  its  joys  can  ne'er  be  daas'd 
Wi'  love  aneath  the  thorn  tree ! 
Oh !  for  the  thorn  tree-4he  fresh,  the  milk-whlto 
thorn  tree !—  [the  thorn  tree  • 

Of  a'  the  joys  there's  nane  to  me  like  love  aneath 


[Fbom  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  by  SatW.  Scott.] 

SoLniBB,  rest  I  thy  warfiue  o'er. 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking ; 
Bream  of  battled  fields  no  more,  ' 

Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 
In  our  isle's  enchanted  liall. 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  strewing  i 
Fab7  strains  of  music  MI, 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 
Soldier,  rest !  thy  war&re  o'er. 
Bream  of  fighting  fields  no  more ; 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking. 
Mom  of  toll,  nor  night  of  waking. 

No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear ; 

Armour's  dang,  or  war-steed  diamping ;         * 
Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here,  i 

Mustering  clan,  or  squadron  tramping. 
Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  come. 

At  the  day-break,  from  the  fidlow. 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum. 
Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 
Buder  sounds  shall  none  be  near. 
Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here; 
Here's  no  war-steed's  neigh  and  champing, 
Shouting  dans,  or  squadrons  tramping. 
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Huntsman,  rest !  thy  duue  if  done ; 

While  our  slumb'nms  spells  assail  y«. 
Dream  not,  with  the  rising  sun. 

Bugles  here  shall  sound  reveillle. 
EOeep !— the  deer  is  in  his  den ; 

Sleep !— thy  hounds  are  by  thee  lying; 
Steep !— nor  dream  in  yonder  glen 
How  thy  gallant  steed  lay  dying. 
Huntsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  done ; 
Think  not  of  the  rismg  sun ; 
For  at  dawning  to  assail  ye. 
Here  no  bugles  sound  reveillie. 


[This  song  appears  in  Johnson's  Museum  with 
three  different  sets  of  music,  but  it  is  satis&ctoiy 
to  know  that  the  air  now  universally  adopted  is 
the  genuine  old  one  It  was  arranged  into  a  glee 
by  William  Knyrett  of  London.  Bums  says, 
"  The  author  of  the  song  beginning  *  O  weel  may 
the  boatie  row'  was  a  Mr.  Ewen  of  Aberdeen. 
It  is  a  charming  display  of  womanly  affection 
mingling  with  the  concerns  and  occupations  of  life. 
It  is  nearly  equal  to  •  There's  nae  luck  about  the 
house.' "  The  Mr.  Ewen  here  spoken  of  was  John 
Ewair,  Esq.,  who  died  at  Aberdeen  on  the  Slst 
October,  1821,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
a  native  of  Montrose,  but  went  early  in  life  to 
Aberdeen,  where  he  accumulated  a  fortune,  partly 
as  a  dealer  in  hardware  goods  and  partly  by  mar- 
riage. On  his  death,  he  bequeathed  the  bulk  of 
his  property  (something  above  £,.16,000)  towards 
the  founding  of  an  Hospital  at  Montrose,  similar 
to  Gordon's  Hospital  of  Aberdeen,  for  the  midn- 
tenanoe  and  education  of  boys,  overlooking  en- 
titely  his  only  child,  a  daughter,  who  had  married 
in  1787,  and  gone  abioad.  The  will  was  chaUenged 
by  his  daughter,  and  finally  set  aside  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  consequence  of  its  uncertainty  and 
want  of  precision  both  as  to  the  sum  to  be 
aocumnlated  by  the  trustees  before  they  were  to 
commence  building  the  hospital,  and  as  to  the 
"of  boys  to  be  educated  in  it  when  built] 

O  WBK.  may  the  boatie  row, 

And  better  may  she  speed  I 
And  weel  may  the  boatie  row. 

That  wins  the  baims's  bread!  i 


The  boatie  rows,  the  boatie  lowi. 

The  boatie  rows  indeed ; 
And  happy  be  the  lot  of  a' 

That  wishes  her  to  speed! 

I  cuist  my  line  in  Largo  Bay, 

And  fishes  I  caught  nine ; 
There's  three  to  boil,  and  three  to  fry. 

And  three  to  bait  the  line. 
The  boatie  rovrs,  the  boatie  rows. 

The  boatie  rows  indeed ; 
And  happy  be  the  lot  of  a' 

That  wishes  her  to  speed ! 

0  weel  may  the  boatie  row. 

That  fills  a  heavy  cieel. 
And  cleads  us  a'  fine  head  to  feet. 

And  huys  our  parritch  meal. 
The  boatie  rows,  the  boatie  rows. 

The  boatie  rovrs  indeed ; 
And  happy  be  the  lot  of  a* 

That  wish  the  boatie  speed. 

When  Jamie  vow'd  he  would  be  mine. 
And  wan  frae  me  my  heart, 

0  muckle  lighter  grew  my  creel  1 
He  swore  we'd  never  part. 

The  boatie  toyvt,  the  boatie  rows. 

The  boatie  rows  fli'  weel ; 
And  muckle  lighter  is  the  lade, 

When  love  bears  up  the  creel. 

My  kurtoh  I  put  upon  my  head. 
And  dress'd  mysel'  fu'  braw ; 

1  trow  my  heart  was  dowf  and  wae. 

When  Jamie  gaed  awa: 
But  weel  may  the  boatie  row. 

And  lucky  be  her  part ; 
And  lightsome  be  the  lassie's  caie 

That  yields  an  honest  heart ! 

When  Sawnie,  Jock,  and  Janetle, 

Are  up,  and  gotten  tear, 
They'U  help  to  gar  the  boatie  row. 

And  lighten  a'  our  care. 
The  boatie  rows,  the  boatie  rows. 

The  boatie  rows  Ai'  vreel; 
And  lightsome  be  her  heart  tiiat  bears 

The  murlain  and  the  creel  I 

And  when  wi'  age  we  are  worn  down. 
And  birpling  round  the  door. 

They'll  row  to  keep  us  hale  and  warm 
As  we  did  them  beforei 
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Then,  irael  may  the  boatle  row. 
That  wins  the  bainu's  bread ; 

And  happy  be  the  lot  of  a' 
That  wiih  the  boat  to  qteed  I 


®{)c  Eatft  anD  Wren. 

fJAMM  Macdowaiu.— Here  flnt  printed.— Ahr, 
"  Chough  and  Crow."] 

Trb  laric  and  wren  are  long  awake. 

The  throstle  sings  in  glee ; 
The  morning  breese  sweeps  o'er  the  brake 

In  joyous  liberty. 
The  dew  bells  swing  in  beauty  bland. 

The  streamlet  chants  its  lay ; 
Then  bear  a  hand,  my  merry  band. 

It  is  our  harr^t  day. 

The  Tillage  maids,  all  braided  Ihir, 

Are  tripping  o'er  the  green. 
And  shepherd  lads,  with  floating  hair. 

Are  kissing  beauty's  queen. 
Fach  happy  swain  o'er  all  the  land 

Epjoys  this  morning  gay. 
Then  bear  a  hand,  my  merry  band. 

This  is  our  harvest  day. 

When  OTenlng  brings  its  shady  hour 

Then  who  so  blythe  as  we  ? 
The  lamp  of  love  in  bam  and  bower 

L!ghts  up  a  scene  of  glee; 
Old  Time  forgets  his  running  mnd 

And  joins  our  roundelay, 
Kow  bear  a  hand,  my  merry  band. 

This  is  our  harvest  day. 


rWii4Jsoii  Gioss.— Tune  **  Androand  hiscutty 


Blythe,  blythe,  an'  happy  axe  we, 

Cauld  care  is  flegg'd  awa' ; 
This  is  but  ae  ntght  o'  our  lives. 

An'  wba  wou'd  grudge  tho'  it  were  twa. 


Tbk  eVning  shade  around  b  spread. 
The  chilling  tempest  sweeps  the  sky; 

We're  kindly  met,  an*  vrarmly  set, 
And  streams  o'  nappy  rinnin'  by. 
Blythe,  &c 

While  gettin'  Ibu,  we're  great,  I  trow. 
We  scorn  misfortune's  greatest  bongs ; 

The  magic  bowl  can  lift  the  stiul 
Aboon  the  world  and  a'  its  wrangs. 
Blythe,  &c 

The  days  o'  man  are  but  a  span. 
This  mortal  lUiB  a  passing  dreun. 

Nought  to  illume  the  dreary  gloom 

Save  love  an'  fHendship's  sacred  gleam, 
Blythe,  &c. 

Then  toom  your  glass  to  my  sweet  lass. 
And  ndst  we'll  turn  it  o'er  to  thine  t 

The  glowin'  breast  that  loo's  tiiem  best 
Shall  dearest  ever  be  to  mine. 
Blythe,  &c 

An'  here's  to  yon,  my  fHend  sae  true. 
May  discord  ne'er  a  feeling  wound  I 

An*  shou'd  we  flyte,  ne'er  harbour  spite. 
But  in  a  bowl  be't  quickly  drown'd. 
Blythe,  &o. 

Now  rap  an'  ring,  an'  gar  them  bring 
The  biggest  stoupfti'  yet  we've  seen : 

Why  should  we  part,  when  hand  and  heart 
At  ilka  bumper  grows  noair  keen  ? 
Blythe,  &c 


:§ot  a*  tjbat. 


.R 


''C^• 


tWRrrrsN  by  Burks  in  1794,  and  in  January, 
1795,  sent  to  Thomson  with  the  following  observa- 
tion. *'  A  great  critic  (AUdn)  on  songs,  says  that 
love  and  wine  are  the  exclusive  themes  for  aong- 
vrriting.  The  following  is  on  neither  suhJect,  and 
consequently  is  no  song;  but  will  be  allowed,  Z 
think,  to  be  two  or  three  pretty  good  proae 
thoughts  inverted  into  riiyme."] 

Is  there,  for  honest  poverty. 
That  hangs  his  head,  and  a'  that  ? 

The  coward 4lave,  we  pass  him  by; 
We  dare  be  puir,  for  a'  that. 


—       .    -5'-  . 
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For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Our  toila  obscure,  and  a'  that. 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea-stamp— 

The  man's  the  gowd,  for  a'  that. 

What  though  on  hamely  fiu«  we  dine. 

Wear  hoddin-grey,  and  a'  that  ? 
Gi'e  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine; 

A  man's  a  man,  for  a'  that; 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that. 
The  honest  man,  though  e'er  sae  puir. 

Is  king  0'  men,  for  a'  that. 

Ye  see  yon  blrkie,  ca'd  a  lord, 

Wha  struts,  and  stares,  and  a'  that; 
ThoQgh  hundreds  worship  at  his  word. 

He's  but  a  cuif,  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

His  ribbon,  star,  and  a'  that. 
The  man  of  independent  mind. 

He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that. 

A  king  can  make  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  tltat; 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might, 

Gude  ikith,  he  maunna  &'  that  I 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  dignities,  and  a'  that. 
The  pith  o'  sense,  the  pride  o'  worth. 

Are  hitler  ranks  than  a'  that. 

Then  let  us  pray,  that  oome  it  may. 

As  oome  it  will,  for  a'  that. 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth. 

May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that, 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

It's  oomin'  yet,  for  a'  that, 
That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'«r. 

Shall  brothers  be,  fbr  a'  that. 


:§t}t  a'  tl&at. 


[This  is  the  bard  or  flddlerl  song  in  Burks's 
JoUy  Beggars.  It  is  sung  to  the  same  tune  as 
the  foregoing.  Part  of  it  appears  in  the  3d  vol.  of 
Johnson's  Musexun.  The  first  two  line*  in  the 
chorus  belong  to  an  oU  song.] 

I  AM  a  bard  of  no  regard 

Wi'  gentle  folks,  an'  a'  that: 
But  Homer-like,  the  glowran  byne, 

Frae  town  to  town  I  draw  that,  i 


For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

An'  twice  as  muckle's  a'  that; 
I've  lost  but  ane,  I've  twa  behin', 

I've  wife  enough,  for  a'  that. 


I  never  drank  the  Muses'  stank, 
Castalia's  bum,  and  a'  that ; 

But  there  it  streams,  and  richly 
My  HeUcon  I  ca'  that. 
For  a'  that,  See, 


Great  love  I  bear  to  a'  the  fUr, 
Their  humble  slave,  an'  a'  tliat; 

But  lordly  WiU,  I  hold  it  still 
A  mortal  sin  to  thraw  that. 
For  a'  that,  &c. 

In  r^ttnres  sweet,  this  hoar  we  meet, 
Wi'  mutual  love,  and  a'  that: 

But  for  how  lang  the  flee  may  stang. 
Let  inclination  law  that. 
For  a'  that,  &c 

Their  tricks  and  craft  ha'e  put  me  daft. 

They've  ta'en  me  in,  and  a'  that; 
Bot  clear  your  decks,  and  here's  The  sex  f 
I  like  the  jads  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

An'  twice  as  muclde's  a'  that ; 
My  dearest  bluid,  to  do  them  guid. 
They're  welcome  tUl't  for  a'  that. 


yv 


\  . 


[Warrmr  by  the  Rev.  Jonir  SKnfNSK,  anthor 
of  "  Tullodigomm,"  See.,  to  suit  an  air  composed 
by  William  Marshall,  butler  to  the  duke  of  Gor 
don,  and  called  "  The  Marquis  of  Huntly's  Reel." 
Marshall  was  a  distinguished  composer  of  Scot- 
tish airs  and  melodies,  and  also  eminent  as  a 
player  on  the  violin.  A  collection  of  his  tunes, 
consisting  of  176,  was  published  in  18SS,  which 
vras  followed  by  a  supplement  contMning  74  addi- 
tional tunes.  Every  one  is  fiuniliar  with  his  "  Miss 
Admiral  Gordon's  Strathspey,"  to  which  Burns's 
"  Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw"  is  sung. 
MiurshaU  was  a  native  of  Fochabers,  and  died  so 
recently  as  1833,  aged  85.] 

Tunc  your  fiddles,  tune  them  sweetly. 
Play  tiie  marquis'  reel  discreetly. 
Here  we  are  a  band  completely 
Fitted  to  be  jolly. 


U 


&^^^m>^f^::rr 
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Cknne,  my  bo^,  bl]rthe  and  gawoie. 
Every  youngster  chooso  his  lassie. 
Dance  wi'  U&  and  be  not  saocy, 

Sby  nor  melancholy. 
Come,  my  boys,  &c. 

Lay  aside  yoor  aaat  grimaces. 
Clouded  brows  and  drumlle  fitoes. 
Look  about  and  see  their  Graces, 

How  they  smile  delighted  >      \ 
Now's  the  season  to  be  meny. 
Hang  the  thoughts  of  Charon's  feixy. 
Time  enough  to  come  camsterry. 

When  we're  auld  and  doited. 
Now's  the  season,  &o. 

Butler,  put  about  the  claret. 
Through  us  a'  divide  and  share  It, 
Gordon  GasUe  weel  can  spare  it. 

It  has  claret  plenty : 
'Wine's  the  true  inspiring  liquor, 
Draiiy  drink  may  please  the  vicar, 
When  be  grasps  the  foaming  bicker. 

Vicars  are  not  dainty. 
Wine's  the  true  inspiring  liquor.  Sec 

Well  extol  our  noble  master, 
Hprung  from  many  a  brave  ancestors- 
Heaven  preserve  him  firom  disast.r. 

So  we  pray  in  duty. 
Prosper,  too,  our  pretty  duchess. 
Safe  from  all  distressful  touches. 
Keep  her  out  of  Pluto's  clutches. 

Long  in  health  and  beauty. 
Prosper,  too,  our  pretty  duchess,  &o. 

Angels  guard  thdr  gallant  boy. 
Make  him  long  his  father's  joy. 
Sturdy,  like  the  heir  of  Troy, 

Stout  and  brisk  and  healthy. 
Pallas  grant  him  every  blessing. 
Wit  and  strength,  and  size  encreasing, 
Flutns,  what's  in  thy  possessing. 

Make  him  rich  and  wealthy. 
Pallas  grant  him  every  blesdng,  &o. 

Youth,  solace  him  with  thy  pleasure. 
In  refined  and  worthy  measure : 
Merit  gain  him  choicest  treasure. 

From  the  Boyal  donor : 
Famous  maj^e  be  in  story. 
Full  of  days  and  Aill  of  glory; 
To  the  grave,  when  old  and  hoary. 

May  he  go  with  honour  • 
y  he  be  in  story,  &o. 


Gordons,  jom  onr  hearty  praises. 
Honest,  though  in  homely  phrases. 
Love  our  cheerful  spirit  raises. 

Lofty  as  the  lark  is: 
Echo,  waft  our  wishes  daily. 
Through  the  grove  and  through  the  alley 
Sound  o'er  every  hill  and  valley, 

Blesffings  on  our  Marquis. 
Echo,  waft  our  wishes,  &c 


¥e  goD^. 


[This  appears  in  the  first  volume  of  Ramsay's 
Tea-Table  Miscellany  (1794,)  and,  with  the  music, 
in  the  Orpheus  Caledonius  (1725).  It  was  written 
by  the  accomplished  Wuxiam  Hamilton  of  Ban- 
gour,  on  hearing  that  a  young  lady  of  birth  and 
beauty  had  worn  his  miniature  in  her  bosom. 
The  tune  is  called  "  The  fourteenth  of  October,"  or 
"  St.  Crispin's  day,"  the  fourteenth  of  that 
month,  old  style,  being  the  reputed  birth.day  d 
the  fiunous  king  C^isfto.] 

Yb  gods !  was  Strephon's  picture  blest 
With  the  &ir  heaven  of  Chloe's  breast  ? 
Move  softer,  thou  fond  fluttering  heart. 
Oh  gently  throb, — too  fierce  thou  art. 
Tell  me,  thou  brightest  of  thy  kind. 
For  Strephon  was  the  bliss  design'd  ? 
For  Strephon's  sake,  dear  charming  maid, 
Did'st  thou  pre£er  his  wand'rlng  shade  ? 

And  thou,  blest  shade,  that  sweetly  art 
Lodged  so  near  my  Chloe's  heart. 
For  me  the  tender  hour  improve. 
And  softly  tell  how  dear  I  love. 
Ungrateful  thing!   It  scorns  to  hear 
Its  wretched  master's  ardent  pray'r. 
Engrossing  all  that  beauteous  heaven. 
That  Chloe,  lavish  mi^d,  has  given. 

I  cannot  blame  thee :  were  I  lord 
Of  all  the  wealth  those  breasts  afford, 
I'd  be  a  miser  too,  nor  give 
An  alms  to  keep  a  god  alive. 
Oh  smile  not  thus,  my  lovely  fUr, 
On  these  cold  looks,  tliat  lifeless  air. 
Prize  him  whose  bosom  ^ows  with  fire. 
^        With  eager  love  and  soft  desire. 


i     ] 
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Tis  trae  atj  ehannfl,  O  powerflil  nudd. 
To  life  caa  bring  the  silent  shade : 
Tboa  canst  surpass  the  painter's  art. 
And  real  warmth  and  flames  impart 
But  oh !  it  ne'er  can  love  like  me, 
I've  ever  lov'd,  and  loT'd  but  thee: 
Then,  charmer,  grant  my  fond  request, 
Baj  thoa  canst  love,  and  make  me  blest. 


[Tm  popolar  tone  of  "  Cauld  K<dl  in  Aber- 
deen" is  not  very  old — at  least  it  cannot  be  traced 
In  any  of  the  older  musical  collections.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  earliest  words  to  the  tone,  and  are 
giren  in  Hod's  Collection  of  1776.  Perhaps  the 
reader  may  detect  in  them  the  meaning  of  tbe 
now  proverbial  phrase,  "  Cauld  kail  in  Aberdeen, 
and  costocks  in  Strathbogie." 
Cauld  kail  in  Aberdeen, 

And  custooks  in  Strathbogie, 
But  yet  I  fear  they'll  cook  o'er  soon. 

And  never  warm  the  cogie. 
The  lasses  about  Bog^e  gicht. 
Their  limbs  they  are  lae  c^ean  and  tight. 
That  if  they  were  but  girded  right, 
nwy'll  dance  the  reel  o'  Bogie. 

Wow,  Aberdeen,  what  did  you  mean, 

Sae  young  a  maid  to  woo,  sir? 
I'm  sure  it  was  nae  Joke  to  her, 

Whate'er  it  was  to  you,  sir. 
For  lasses  now  are  no  sae  blate 
But  they  ken  auld  folk's  out  o'  date. 
And  better  play&re  can  they  get 
Than  custooks  in  Strathbogie. 
The  "  Bogie,"  here  and  elsewhere  celebrated,  is  a 
stream  in  Aberdeenshire,  which  runs,  through  tbe 
beantifU  strath  or  valley  eaUed  Strathbogie.    It 
is  not  knovra  who  was  Hoe  author  of  the  following 
convivial  song,  but  it  is  alluded  to  by  Bums  as  an 
oJd  song.] 

Tbxrb'b  cauld  kaO  in  Aberdeen, 

And  custocks  in  Stm'l)ogie, 
Where  Qka  lad  maun  ha'e  his  lass. 
But  I  maun  ha'e  my  cogie. 

For  I  maun  ha'e  my  cogie.  Sirs, 

I  canna  want  my  cogie ; 
I  wadna  gi'e  my  tbree^ir'd  cog 
For  a'  the  wives  in  Bogie. 
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Johnny  Anith  has  got  a  wifo 

Wha  scrimps  him  o*  his  cogie. 
But  were  she  mine,  upon  my  life, 
I'd  dock  her  in  a  bogie. 

For  I  maun  ha'e  my  cogie,  sirs, 

I  canna  want  my  cogie; 

I  wadna  gi'e  my  three-gir'd  cog 

For  a'  the  wives  in  Bogie. 

Twa  three  todlln'  weans  they  ha'e. 

The  pride  o'  a'  Stra'bogie ; 
Whene'er  the  totums  cry  for  meat. 
She  curses  aye  his  cogie ; 
Crying,  Wae  betide  the  three-girM  sog  i 

Oh,  wae  betide  the  cogie ! 
It  does  mair  skaith  than  a'  the  ilia 
That  happen  in  Stra'bogie. 

She  flind  him  anoe  at  Willie  Sharp's ; 
And,  what  tbe  maist  did  laugh  at. 
She  brak  the  bidier,  spilt  the  drink. 
And  tightly  goufFd  his  haffet, 
Crying,  Wae  betide  the  three-gir'd  cog  • 

Oh,  wae  betide  the  cogie. 
It  does  mair  skaith  than  a'  the  His 
That  happen  in  Stra'bogie. 

Yet  herel  to  Oka  honest  soul 

Wha'U  drink  wi'  me  a  cogie. 
And  for  ilk  silly  whlnging  tool, 
We'U  dook  him  in  a  bogie. 

For  I  maun  ha'e  my  OQgie,  sirs, 
I  canna  want  my  cogie: 
I  wadna  gi'e  my  three-gir'd  cog 
For  a  the  queans  in  Bogie. 


CauIH)  %Ktt  in  ^lttt)ttn. 

[This  counter  stndn  to  the  convivial  song  of  the 
same  name  was  written  by  Alexander  fourth 
DvKB  or  GoRiMN  (bom  in  1748;  died  in  1837,) 
and  inserted  in  tbe  second  volume  of  Johnson's 
Museum.] 

Thbrb's  oauld  kail  in  Aberdeen, 

And  custocks  in  Stra'bogie, 
Gin  I  ha'e  but  a  bonnie  lass, 

YeTe  welcome  to  your  cogie. 
And  ye  may  sit  up  a'  the  night. 
And  drink  tiU  it  be  braid  day-light: 
Gi'e  me  a  lass  balth  dean  and  tight. 

To  dance  the  reel  o'  Bogie. 
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In  cotillions  tlie  French  exeel,^ 

JoiiD  Bull  loves  coontiy  dances ; 
The  Spaniards  dance  fandangoes  well; 

Mynheer  an  allemande  prances : 
In  foursooie  reels  the  Scots  delight. 
At  threesome's  they  dance  wondroos  light. 
But  twaaome's  ding  a'  out  o'  sight, 
Danc'd  to  the  reel  o'  Bogie. 

Come,  lads,  and  view  your  partners  weel. 
Wale  each  a  blythesome  rogie : 
*  I'U  tak'  this  lassie  to  mysel', 

^t  She  looks  sae  keen  and  TOgte: 

)  Kow,  piper  lad,  bang  up  the  spring; 

^  The  country  Cuhion  is  the  thing, 

7  To  pile  their  mou's  ere  we  begin 

To  dance  the  reel  o'  Bogie. 

Now  ilka  lad  has  got  a  lass. 

Save  yon  auld  doited  fogle. 
And  ta'en  a  fling  upon  the  grass. 

As  they  do  in  Stra'bogie ; 
But  a'  the  lassies  look  sae  fUn, 
We  canna  think  oursel's  to  hain, 
For  they  maun  ha'e  their  come-again 

To  danoe  the  reel  o'  Bogie. 

Now  a'  the  lads  ha'e  done  their  best, 
Liln  true  men  o'  Stra'bogie ; 

We'll  stop  a  while  and  tak'  a  rest. 
And  tipple  out  a  oogie. 

Come  now,  my  lads,  and  tak'  your  glass. 

And  try  ilk  other  to  surpass. 

In  wishing  health  to  ey'rj  lass, 
To  danoe  the  reel  o'  Bogie. 


^aulK)  i^ail  in  Mtxtittn. 


[y^tLmxs  hj  William   Rbio,    bookseller, 
Glasgow.] 

Tbkrb's  oanld  kidl  in  Aberdeen, 

And  bannocks  in  Strathbogie, 
But  naething  drives  awa'  the  spleen 

Sae  weel's  a  social  cogie. 
That  mortal's  life  nae  pleasure  shares 

Wha  broods  o'er  a'  that's  fogie : 
Whane'er  I'm  fiish't  wi'  woridly  cares, 

I  drown  tbem  in  a  oogis. 


Thus  merrily  my  time  I  pass. 

With  spirits  brisk  and  vo^e. 
Blest  wi'  my  bulks  and  my  sweet  lass. 

My  cronies  and  my  cog^ 
Then  haste  and  gi'e's  an  auld  Scots  sang 

Sic  like  as  Kathrine  Ogle ; 
A  gude  auld  sang  comes  never  wrang. 

When  o'er  a  social  oogie. 


®Jc  (g^ogfc. 


[TankahiUm— Tune, "  Cauld  kail  in  Aberdeen."]  j 

Whkk  poortith  cauld,  and  sour  disdain,  j 

Hang  o'er  life's  vale  sae  fogie,  | 

The  sun  that  brightens  up  the  scene. 
Is  friendship's  kindly  cogie. 
Then,  O  revere  the  cogie,  sirs. 

The  friendly,  social  oogie ; 
It  gars  the  wheels  o'  life  rin  light. 
Though  e'er  sae  doilt  and  dc^iie. 

Let  pride  in  fortune's  chariots  fly, 

Sae  onpty,  vain,  and  vogie ; 
The  source  of  wit,  the  spring  of  Joy, 
Lies  in  the  sociid  cogie. 
Then,  0  revere  the  cogie,  sirs. 

The  independent  cogie ; 
And  never  snool  beneath  the  frown 
Of  onie  selfish  rogie. 

Poor  modest  worth,  with  heartless  e**. 

Sits  hurkling  in  the  bogie. 
Till  she  asserts  her  dignity. 
By  virtue  of  the  cogie. 
Then,  O  revere  the  coc^e,  sirs, 

The  poor  man's  patron  cogie. 
It  warsals  care,  it  fights  life's  flui^tta. 
And  lifU  him  (hM  the  bogi*. 

Gi'e  feddess  Spidn  her  weak  snail  broo, 

Gi'e  France  her  weel  spicM  fro^ 
Gi'e  brither  John  his  lundieon  too. 
But  gi'e  to  us  our  cogie. 

Then,  0  revere  the  cogie,  rirs. 

Our  kind  heart-warming  cogie; 
We  doubly  feel  the  social  tie. 
When  just  a  wee  thought  grogla 

In  days  of  yore  our  sturdy  sires. 

Upon  their  hills  sae  scrogie, 
Glow'd  with  true  freedom's  warmest  flrep. 

And  fiotight  to  save  their  oogie. 


v^^**N' 
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Then,  0  revere  the  cogie,  Art, 
Our  brare  forefktben'  cogie ; 

It  roiu'd  them  up  to  doughty  deeds. 
O'er  which  we'll  lang  be  Togie. 

Then  here's  may  Scotland  ne'er  fit'  down, 

A  cringing  coward  dogie. 
But  bauldly  stand,  and  bang  the  loon, 
Wha'd  reave  her  of  her  cogie. 
Then,  O  protect  the  cogie,  sin. 
Our  good  auld  mither's  cogie ; 
Nor  kt  her  luggie  e'er  be  drain'd 
By  ony  foreign  rogie. 


[Warmnr  by  Captain  Chabiss  Gbat,  of  the 
Boyal  Marines.  Tune,  "  Willie  brew'd  a  peck  o' 
niaat."] 

Lrt  topers  sing  in  pndse  of  wine. 

Their  midnicht  balls,  their  mirth  and  glee  { 
Auld  Scotland's  sons  may  fidge  fti'  fkin 

While  they  ha'e  ronth  o'  bariey-bree. 
The  worltroan,  wha  has  toiled  a'  day. 

Sits  down  at  nicht  five  labour  tmsi 
See,  care  is  fled  1  his  smile  how  gay. 

When  owre  a  stoup  o'  barley-bree. 

eif  onie  man,  in  barlikhood. 
Should  wi'  his  neebor  diiagree. 

Let  them  bidth  gang  in  social  mood. 
And  settle't  owre  the  barley  bree : 

7or  bailey  drink,  wad  they  but  think. 
Is  cheaper  than  a  lawyer's  fee ; — 

Though  sairly  res'd,  aye  mind  the  text- 
Its  best  to  "  tak'  a  pint  and  gree." 

Ken  ye  the  witty  WUUe  Clark  ? 

A  learned  man,  I  trow,  is  he; 
And  nocht  to  him  is  deep  or  dark. 

When  seated  by  the  barley-bree. 
Be  tells  a  tale— he  sings  a  sang— 

While  flut  the  merry  moments  fleei 
A  winter  nicht,  though  ne'er  sae  lang. 

Seems  short  when  "  Willie's  wig's  a-jee  I" 


French  brandy  is  but  trash—shame  fk'tl 
Jamaica  rum  I  downa  pree ; 

Gi'e  me  the  pith  o'  Scottish  maut, 
Aboon  them  baith  it  bears  the  gree. 


When  I've  a  bawbee  In  my  pouch, 
I  aften  birl  it  frank  and  ft«e. 

To  care,  the  carline,  I  ne'er  crouch— 
The  life  o'  man  is  barley  breel 


Eife  age  fta^  l»wn. 

[TuKB,  **  Canld  kaO  in  Abenleen."J 

Lirx  aye  has  been  a  weary  roun' 

Whare  expectation's  bluntct, 
Whare  hope  gets  mony  a  crackit  crown,       ( 

An'  patience,  sairly  duntet,  1 

Alang  the  road  rins  hirplin'  down 

Beside  neglectit  merit,  ^ 

Whase  heart  gi'es  mony  a  weary  stoun',       f 

And  broken  is  his  spirit.  ^- 

But  dell  me  care  though  flite  whiles  git  onx;,' 

Gae,  lassie,  heat  the  water: 
Wi*  fiite  we'll  never  fosh  our  thumbs,  v_ 

But  gar  the  gill-stoup  clatter.  ^ 

Punch  is  a  sea  whare  care  ne'er  sooms,  i 

But  pleasure  rides  it  rarely ,  *^ 

We'll  fill  again  whan  this  ane  tooms. 

Then  let  as  set  till't  fidrly. 


ij 


[DnroAx  Oamvbbz.u] 

Tb  social  sons  of  Caledon, 

Wha  like  to  rant  and  roar,  sirs, 
Wha  like  to  drink  and  laugh  and  sing, 

A  nd  join  a  pot  encore,  sirs. 
Attentive  listen  to  my  lay, 

'Twill  make  ye  biythe  and  frisky 
When  I  relate,  without  delay. 

The  praise  of  HigUand  whisky. 

Aboon  a'  drink  it  bears  the  gree. 

It's  a  drink  that  never  fkils  n  an, 
Auld  fools  may  drink  their  trash  of  tea. 

And  ither  folks  their  ales,  man ; 
To  a  Scotchman  gi'e  him  baoiey  bree. 

If  you  would  make  him  frisky. 
And  then  he'll  swear  nocht  will  him  fear. 

For  sio's  the  power  of  whisky. 


I) 
(J 


&-i<  '••  ■ 
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Wi"  brandy,  or  wi*  foreign  win« 

He  would  not  wet  his  craigie. 
There's  none  of  them  can  charms 

If  match'd  with  the  KUbagie, 
Then  fill  us  up  another  glaa. 

And  let  us  drink  our  fill,  sirs. 
What  signifies  the  cutty  stoup  ■> 

Bring  in  the  Hamiek  giU,  sirs. 


What  though  o*  siller  we're  bereft, 

Sae  muckle  mail's  the  pity. 
But  while  we  ha'e  a  penny  left 

We'U  gi'e't  for  aquavitae; 
Then,  0,  my  cheering,  care-dispelling, 

Heart^reviving  whiskey. 
Curse  a'  your  foreign  trash,  say  I, 

Gi'e  me  good  Highland  whiskey. 


^ 


§uxt^tU  to  Wj&fefecg. 

[This  b  called  "  Well  Cow's  Farewell  to 
Whiskey,"  but  we  have  not  learned  who  was 
the,  author  of  the  words.  Neil  was  bom  in 
Btrathbrand,  in  Perthshire,  in  1787,  and  died  at 
Inver,  near  Dunkeld,  in  1807.] 

You'v«  sorely  heard  o*  fiunoos  Neil, 
The  man  that  play'd  the  fiddle  wed ; 
I  wat  he  was  a  canty  chiel, 

And  dearly  lo'ed  the  whiskey,  0! 
And,  aye  sin  he  wore  the  tartan  trews. 
He  dearly  lo'ed  tbe  Athole  brose; 
And  wae  was  he,  you  may  suppose. 

To  play  fjtreweel  to  whiskey,  O. 

Alake,  quoth  Neil,  I'm  frail  and  auld, 
.  -And  find  my  binde  grow  unco  cauld ; 
I  think  'twad  make  me  blythe  and  bauld, 

A  wee  drap  Highland  whiskey,  0. 
Yet  the  doctors  they  do  a'  agree. 
That  whiskey's  no  the  drink  for  me. 
fiaul  I  quoth  NeU,  twill  spoU  my  glee. 

Should  they  part  me  and  whiskey,  O. 

Though  I  can  baith  get  wine  and  ale. 
And  find  my  head  and  fingers  hale, 
I'D  be  content,  though  legs  should  fidl. 

To  play  fiu«weel  to  whiskey,  O. 
But  still  I  think  on  auld  lang  syne. 
When  Paradise  our  friends  did  tyne, 
e  something  ran  in  their  mind, 

forbid  like  Highland  whiskey,  O.  ^ 


Come,  a'  ye  powers  o*  muaie,  oome ; 
I  find  my  heart  grows  unco  glum; 
My  fiddle-strings  will  no  play  bum. 

To  say,  Fareweel  to  whkkey,  O. 
Yet  I'll  take  my  fiddle  in  my  hand. 
And  screw  the  pegs  up  while  they'll  stand. 
To  make  a  lamentation  grand. 

On  gude  auld  Highland  whiskey,  O. 


in  tit  ait. 


[Tbis  convlTlal  song  Is  by  AzxAir  BAMhAT.  It  ' 
will  be  zemembered  that  the  burthen  <tf  the  first  -, 
verse,  ' 

"Up  in  the  air 
On  my  bonnie  grey  maxe. 
And  I  see  her  yet,  and  I  see  her  yet"— 
Is  put  into  the  mouth  of  poor  Madge  Wlldflre,  In  , 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  inimitable  tale  of  "The  Heart 
of  Mid  Lothian."] 

Now  the  sun's  gane  out  o*  sight, 
Beet  the  ingle,  and  snuff  the  light : 
In  glens  the  IkSries  skip  and  dance. 
And  witches  wallop  o'er  to  France.  ' 

Tip  in  the  air 
On  my  bonny  grey  mare. 
And  I  see  her  yet,  and  I  see  her  yet. 
Up  in,  Stc 

The  wind's  drifting  hail  and  sna',  ' 

O'er  fhMten  haga  like  a  foot-ba'; 
Nae  stams  keek  through  the  azure  skit, 
'TIS  cauld  and  mirk  as  ony  pit. 

The  man  i>  the  moMi  '; 

Is  carousing  aboon. 
D'ye  see,  d'ye  see,  d'ye  see  him  yet. 

The  man,  &c  \ 

Tak' your  glass  to  clear  your  een,  , 

'TIS  the  elixir  heals  the  spleen, 
Baith  wit  and  mirth  it  will  inspire. 
And  gently  pufh  the  lover's  fire. 
Up  in  the  air. 
It  drives  away  care, 
Ha'e  wi'  ye,  ha'e  wi'  ye,  and  ha'e  wi'  ye,  lada,  ytt. 
Upin,  &c 

Bteek  the  doors,  keep  out  the  (hMt, 
Crane,  Wfljy,  gl'es  about  ye^r  toast, 
Till't  lads,  and  lUt  it  out,  >■ 

And  let  OS  ha'e  a  Uythsotne  bowt. 
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TTp  wl"t,  there,  there, 
Dinna  cheat,  but  drink  Mr, 
Huxsa,  huxza,  and  husza  lads,  yet. 
Up  yrl'U  tec 


[WRiTTSir  bj  BuRirt,  to  the  tone  of  *'The 
'  Sutor*!  Dochter,"  in  honour  of  Mias  Janet  HlUer, 
'  of  Daliwinton.] 

Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie  ? 

When  aorrow  wring*  thy  gentle  heart. 

Wilt  thou  let  me  cheer  thee? 

By  the  treasures  of  my  soul. 

That's  the  lore  I  bear  thee! 

I  swear  and  tow  that  only  thou 

Shall  ever  be  my  dearie. 

Only  thou,  I  swear  and  tow. 

Shall  ever  be  my  dearie. 

Laade,  say  thou  lo'es  me. 
Or  if  thou  wilt  not  be  my  aln. 
Say  na  thou'It  refkise  me : 
If  it  winna,  canna  be. 
Thou  for  thitae  may  chooae  me. 
Let  me,  lasde,  quickly  die. 
Trusting  that  thou  lo'es  me. 
Lasde,  let  me  quickly  die. 
Trusting  that  thou  lo'es  me. 


>!  MT  lore's  bonnle,  bonnle,  bonnie, 
O !  my  loTo's  bonnie  and  dear  to  me ; 
^  The  smile  o"  her  fiice,  and  her  e'e's  witdiin'  grace. 
Are  mair  than  the  wealth  o'  this  warld  can  gl'e. 
I  Her  voice  is  as  sweet  as  the  blackbird  at  gloamin'. 
When  echo  repeats  her  soft  notes  to  the  ear. 
And  lovdy  and  fresh  as  the  wild  roses  bkMming, 
That  dip  in  the  stream  o'  the  Camm  sae  dear. 
O !  my  love's  boniiie,  &o. 

But  poortith's  a  fbe  to  the  peace  o'  thb  bosom, 
Th.1t  glows  sae  devoutly,  dear  lassie,  for  thee ; 
Alas !  that  e'er  poortith  should  blight  love's  yoong 

blossom. 
When  riches  nae  lasting  contentment  can  gi'e. 
For  0 1  my  love's  bonnie,  &c. 


4.  f  Tet  hope's  cheerfti'  son  shall  aboon  my  head  hover, 
I  An'  guide  a  lone  wanderer  when  ftur,  Ikr  tnm 
I  thee; 

I  For  ne'er  till  It  sets  vriU  I  prove  a  fhlse  lover, 
N  Or  think  o*  anither,  dear  lassie,  but  thee. 
For  0 1  thou  art  bonnie,  &c. 


[Thb  tune  called  *'  Loch-Erroch  Side"  Is  altered 
fifom  an  older  air  called  "  I'm  ower  young  to 
marry  yet,"  (see  p.  183.)  Loch>Erroch  or  Erieht 
is  a  large  lake  in  Perthshire.  The  words  of  the  pre- 
sent song  are  said  to  be  by  Jambs  Tytlkb,  author 
of  "  The  bonnie  bracket  lassie,"  &c  Tytler  was 
the  son  of  a  clergyman  at  Brechin,  and  though 
educated  first  for  the  church,  and  afterwards  for 
the  medical  profession,  he  was  mainly  employed 
through  life  in  literary  and  chemical  speculations. 
He  died  hi  Massachusetts,  North  America,  in  1800, 
aged  68.  He  vtras  commonly  called  BaOotm  Tytttr, 
from  having  been  the  first  in  Scotland  who  ascended 
in  a  fire  balloon  upon  the  plan  of  Montgolfier.] 

As  I  cam*  by  Loch-Erroch  side. 

The  loFty  hills  surveying. 
The  water  clear,  the  heather  blooms. 

Their  fragrance  sweet  conveying  i 
I  met,  unsought,  my  lovely  maid, 

I  found  her  like  May  morning ; 
With  graces  sweet,  and  charms  so  rare. 

Her  person  all  adorning. 

How  kind  her  looks,  how  blest  was  I, 

While  in  my  arms  I  prest  her !  ♦  * 

And  she  her  wishes  scarce  conoeal'd. 

As  fondly  I  caress'd  her: 
She  said.  If  that  your  heart  be  trae, 

If  constantly  you'll  love  me, 
I  heed  not  care  nor  fortune's  frowns, 

For  nought  but  death  shall  move  me. 

But  fidthlVil,  loving,  true,  and  kind, 

For  ever  thou  shalt  find  me ; 
And  of  our  meeting  here  so  sweet, 

Loch-Erroch  sweet  shall  mind  me. 
Enraptured  then.  My  lovely  lass, 

I  cried,  no  more  we'll  tarry ! 
We'll  leave  the  fidr  Loch-Erroch  side. 

For  lovers  soon  should  many. 
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i>ouns  iPcggg, 


t 


[Tan  hgtven  In  Johnaon's  Mnaeam  totfaetaM 
of  "  Loch-Errech  Bide."  It  k  an  mtij  pcodoo- 
tion  oTBosMs'B.] 

TouHo  Pciggy  bloomi  oar  bonniect  laat. 

Her  bliuh  la  liln  the  morning. 
The  ro^  dawn,  the  springing  graM, 

With  pearly  gems  adorning: 
Her  ejres  outahine  the  radiant  beanu 

That  gUd  the  paaaing  ahower. 
And  glitter  o'er  the  cryatal  atreama, 

And  cheer  each  freah'ning  flower. 

Her  lips,  more  than  the  cherries  bright, 

A  richer  dye  haa  grao'd  them; 
Tbejr  charm  th'  admiring  gaaer'a  eight. 

And  aweetly  tempt  to  taate  them ; 
Her  amUe  ia,  like  the  evening,  mUd, 

When  flsather'd  tribea  are  courting. 
And  little  lambkina  wanton  wild. 

In  playftil  banda  diaporting. 

Were  Fortane  lorely  Peggy's  foe, 

Bnch  aweetneaa  would  relent  her, 
Aa  blooming  Spring  unbends  the  brow 

Of  aurly,  saTage  Winter. 
Detraction'a  eye  no  aim  can  gain. 

Her  winning  powera  to  lessen  { 
And  aidtefkil  Envy  grina  in  Tain, 

The  poiaon'd  tootfi  to  baten. 

Te  Powers  ofHonour,  Love,  and  Truth, 

From  ereiy  ill  defend  her; 
Inq>ta«  the  Ughly-fkTour'd  youth 

The  deatinka  intend  her;  , 

StiU  ikn  the  aweet  connubial  flame, 

BeaponaiTe  in  each  boeom; 
And  bleaa  the  dear  parental  name 

With  many  a  filial  bloeaom. 


ri>AHzai,  U*TnAtL,  (see  p.  IflS.)— Tune, "  Loch- 
EiToch  Side."] 

Lbt  bardlea  tone  the  mzal  strain. 
And  aing  the  lovea  o'  nymph  or  awain. 
Or  mourn  the  hapleaa  loTet'a  pain. 
That's  alighted  by  hia  dearie.  ; 


But  me,  nae  tale  o*  Int-ikk  dame, 
ShaU  listen  to  the  patha  o'  dune, 
Hy  dearest  Joy,  my  only  theme, 
ShaUbeaaodalcogie. 

In  mom  o*  life,  wi'  oaatie  glee. 
We  mark  wi*  youthfli'  flmcya  e'e, 
Onr  daddisi  roan'  ttie  barley  brae, 

Fn'  oooth  an'  unco  cheerie. 
Bat  wiwn  to  manhood'a  height  we  apeel. 
An'  meet  through  life  aome  hearty  chiel. 
In  friendahip-a  glow,  it'a  then  we  feel. 

The  pleeaurea  C  the  oogie. 

Through  life,  when  ftntune  tuma  her  idieel. 
And  ruin'a  blast  Uaws  ronn'  our  biel, 
Nae  frien'ly  han'  then  near  to  ahiel. 

But  a'  gae  tapaalteerie; 
E'en  then,  wi'  aome  leal-hearted  fHen', 
Wha's  life  ance  happiet  di^  ha'e  seen. 
We  baith  on  hope  our  sorrowa  lean. 

And  cry,  **  anither  cogie.'* 

See  lyart  age,  wi' Joyless  years. 
On  life's  dari(  brink  wi*  dowie  fears, 
Nae  fostering  hope  his  boeom  cheers, 

The  proepecfa  dark  an'  drearie: 
E'en  then,  when  tales  o'  wdd  langiyne 
Bring  youthfti'  oantie  days  to  min', 
Mang  former  Joya  our  caree  we  tyne. 

An' toom  the  cheering  oogie. 

Thua  ilka  acene  o'  life  we  aee, 
la  atrongly  maric'd  wi'  aocial  ^ee ; 
Then  let  ua  taate  the  Joys  tiiat  flee- 
In  youth  or  age  be  cheerie. 
Then  roun'  when  aodal  apirita  J<rin, 
An'  hearts  an'  han'a  in  friendship  twine, 
Owre  whiakey,  nappy  yiU,  or  wine, 
llaatiUasodaloogie. 


[BoBSBT  TAimAaiLL.--Alr,  "Sleepy  Maggie.*'] 

0,  Aaa  ye  aleepfai'.  Haggle? 

O,  are  ye  deepin',  Maggie  ? 
Let  me  in,  for  load  the  linn 

la  roarln'  o'er  the  warlock  eraigie  I 
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MM  and  ridnj  ii  tlw  night  { 

No  a  vtam  in  a'  the  oaite; 
Llghtninsi  ^eam  athwart  tiw  lift. 

And  winds  dxin  on  wi'  wialer^  taxj. 

FearAi'  ■oogh*  tho  beor-trM  banic; 

Tlie  rifted  wood  roan  wild  and  dreaife ; 
Lood  the  iron  jett  doee  danlt; 

And  017  o*  howkti  maks  me  eerie. 

Aboon  my  hreath  I  daama  qpeak. 
For  fear  I  raiae  your  waokrifc  daddy, 

Caold'e  the  blaet  upon  my  cheek; 
O  ziae,  lin^  BV  bonnie  lady  1 

She  oped  the  door;  ahelethimtn; 

He  eoirt  aaide  his  dreepin'  plaidie; 
Blaw  your  want,  ye  wind  and  rain, 

Shiee,  Maggie,  now  I'm  in  beside  ye! 

Vow,  sfaioe  ye'ra  wanUn',  Maggie, 
Now,  dnoe  ye're  wauUn',  Maggie, 

^niat  can  I  for  howlett  ciy. 
For  boor-tree  bank  and  warlock  eraigie? 


[BocBAiTAM.— Tane«  "Sleepy  Maggie.*^ 

Now  winter  oomes,  wi'  breath  soe  snell, 
And  nips  wi'  frost  the  glsen'd  gowan. 

Yet  lh>sty  winter,  strange  to  tell  i 
Has  set  my  thrawart  heart  a-lowln'. 

O  dearest,  charming  Kattel 

0  sweetest,  winsome  Katiel 

My  heart  has  flown  across  the  loan. 

To  dwell  wi'  my  sweet  neibor  Katie. 

When  a'  the  ohleb,  wi'  noses  blae. 
Creep  ehitfrin'  roan'  the  oantie  ingle» 

Throogh  sleet  an'  snaw  to  Kate  I  gae, 
Drawn  wi'  a  whang  o*  Copid's  llngla. 
Odearestf&c 

"Wlten  oar  baift  door  I  gang  to  steek. 
And  bonnie  Kate,  frae  her  baok  wlnnook, 

Qi'es  a  bit  dee  an'  smOin'  keek. 
It  warms  me  like  a  toasted  baanodb 


To  sleep  I  try,  bat  no  ae  wfaik ; 

(Frae  hapless  have.Uay  fkte  aye  sorsen  us  !| 
I  sprawl  an'  fidget,  whan  I  think 

There's  nought  bat  a  wee  loan  afeween  us. 


langsyne  Leander  Dka  night 
Swam  o'er  the  sea  at  Hero's  bUdin' : 

But  if  my  Kate  wad  me  Inrite, 
I've  nought  ado  bat  jump  the  midden. 


®ftte  te  tit  ni^iu 

[Ain, "  Low  down  he's  in  the  broom.*! 
Tau  is  the  night  my  Johnny  net. 


twhenj 
O,  yrtat  can  stay  his  longing  step* 

He's  fickle  grown,  1  har. 
Wae  worth  this  wheell  twill  no  rin  roun', 

Nae  mair  this  night  I'U  qrin; 
Bat  oount  each  minute  wi'  a  sigh* 

Till  Johnny  he  steal  in. 

How  snug  that  euitj  fire  it  bums. 

For  twa  to  sit  beside: 
And  then  fti'  oft  my  Johnny  sat. 

And  I  my  blushes  hid. 
My  flither  how  he  snu^  snores, 

My  mother's  fiut  asleep ; 
Be  promised  oft,  but,  oh !  I  Ihar, 

His  word  he  wiU  not  keep. 

What  can  it  be  keeps  him  frae  me  ? 

The  road  it's  no  sae  langi 
And  frost  and  snaw  is  nought  ava. 

If  fo'k  were  fkin  to  gang. 
Sane  ither  lass  wi'  bonnier  ft^e. 

Has  caught  his  wandering  e'e; 
Than  thole  their  jeen  at  kirk  an'  fidr 

OhI  sooner  let  me  dee. 

01  If  we  lasses  ebuld  but  gang 

And  woo  tiie  huls  we  like, 
I'd  run  to  thee,  ny  Johnny  dear 

Ne'er  stop  at  bog  <Mr  dyke; 
But  custom's  such  a  powerfti'  thing 

Men  aye  their  will  maun  ha'e, 
While  mony  a  bonnie  bMsie  sits. 

And  mourns  from  day  to  day. 


?'- 
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But  wheeiht!  I  hear  my  Johnny's  foo 

That's  just  his  veiy  dog ; 
He  sneeks  the  fii'-yett  safUjr  too— 

O  hang  that  00U7  dog ! 
And  now  for  a'  tbae  sogar'd  words. 

And  kisses  not  a  fbw; 
O,  but  this  worid's  a  Paradise, 

When  lovers  they  proTe  true. 


^f)t  tojse  an^  let  mt  iiu 

[Tma  old  songof  **8bs  rose  and  let  me  In"  was 
]written  by  Fkahois  Sbjctlb,  Eso-  of  Beltrees,  in 
^Benflrewshiro,  but  is  too  indelicate  for  admission. 
^^Semple  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
^^centuiy.  A  manuscript  volume  of  his  poems  is 
^K^known  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  a  lady  hi 
\y  Paisley  within  the  hut  thirtf  years,  but  unfor- 
'^tunately  all  trace  of  it  is  now  lost.  Bitson  says, 
ft"  Thissong  (the  present)  isan£ii^/i«A  song  of  great 
^merit,  and  has  been  Scotified  by  the  Soots  them* 
wives."  But  tiie  reverse  happens  to  be  the  case, 
>r  it  is  a  Scotch  song,  and  has  been  Anglifled  by 
e  Soots  themselves.  The  original  Scotch  words 
)  to  be  found,  with  the  mudo,  in  Playford's 
_"  Choice  Ayres  and  Songs,"  1688,  also  (without 
t^the  music)  in  Bamsay's  Tea-Table  Miscellany, 
Herd's  Collection,  Su.  What  may  be  called  the 
A.nglifled  version  (which  we  here  give)  first  ap- 
Vpeared  in  Johnson's  Museum.  Bums  was  mis- 
Litaken  in  thinking  that  Bamsay  was  the  anthor  of 
/this  version— for  Bamsay  gives  the  original  words 
Lwith  all  their  warmth  and  high  colouring.] 

Thb  night  her  sable  mantle  wore. 

And  gloomy  were  the  skies ; 
Of  gUtt'ring  stars  appeard  no  more. 

Than  those  in  Nelly's  eyes. 
When  to  her  ikther's  door  I  came. 

Where  I  had  often  been, 
I  begg'd  my  ftdr,  my  lovely  dame. 

To  rise  and  kt  me  in. 


But  she  with  accents  all  divine, 

Did  my  fond  suit  reprove ; 
And  while  she  chid  my  rash  design, 

Rbe  but  inflamed  my  love. 
Mer  beauty  oA  had  plMsed  before, 

WhUe  her  bri^t  eyes  did  roll  | 
9ut  virtoe  had  the  very  power 

To  diana  my  v 


Then  who  would  emdly  deodte^ 

Or  from  such  beauty  part  ? 
I  loved  her  so,  I  could  not  leave 

The  charmer  of  my  heart. 
Hy  eager  fondness  I  obey'd, 

Besolved  she  should  be  ndne, 
TUl  Hymen  to  my  arms  eenTeyM 

My  treasure  so  divine. 

Now,  happy  in  my  Ndlyls  love. 

Transporting  is  my  Joy; 
No  greater  blessing  can  X  prove. 

So  blest  a  man  am  It 
For  beauty  may  a  while  retain 

The  conquer'd  flutfring  heartt 
But  virtue  only  is  the  ehaia 

Holds,  never  to  depart. 


[PaiMTBD  anonymously  in  Trrbani*s  eoOeetion 
and  Johnson's  Museum.— Tune,  "  Hand  awa'  flrae 
me,  Donald."] 

Thoo  art  gane  awa'.  Hum  art  gane  awa'. 

Thou  art  gane  awa'  flrae  me,  Mary ! 
Nor  Mends  nor  I  could  make  thee  stay— 

Thou  hast  cheated  them  and  me,  Mary  I 
Until  this  hour  I  never  thought 

That  ought  could  alter  thee,  Mary; 
Thou'rt  stOl  the  mistress  <^my  heart. 

Think  what  yon  will  of  me,  Mary. 

Whate'er  he  said  ae  might  pretend. 

That  stole  the  heart  of  thine,  Maiy, 
True  love,  I'm  sure,  was  ne'er  his  end. 

Or  nae  sic  love  as  mine.  Mazy. 
I  spoke  sincere,  nor  flattered  much. 

Had  no  unworthy  thoughts,  Maryj 
Ambition,  wealth,  nor  naething  such ; 

No,  I  loved  only  thee,  Mai7. 


Though  you've  been  fidse,  yet  whUe  I  live, 

111  10*0  nae  maid  but  thee.  Mazy; 
Let  Mends  forget,  as  I  forgive. 

Thy  wrongs  to  them  and  me,  Mary  i 
Botben,  fluewell!  of  this  be  sore. 

Since  you've  been  fUse  to  me,  Mary ; 
For  all  the  world  I'd  not  endure 

Half  what  I've  done  for  thee,  Maiy. 
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%tt  me  in  tW  &e  nigj^t. 


[THstane  of  *'0  let  me  in  this  ae  nif^t"  i»  to 
be  ftmnd  under  different  namea  in  aome  of  the 
<ddest  musical  collections.  The  original  words  of 
the  aong  are  given  in  Herd's  collection,  1776,  bat 
we  can  only  quote  part  of  them.— 

O,  lassie,  art  thou  sleeping  yet  > 
Or  are  yon  waking  I  would  wit: 
For  love  has  bound  me  hand  and  foot. 
And  I  would  tain  he  in,  jo. 
O,  let  me  in  this  ae  i^ht. 

This  ae,  ae,  ae  night, 
O,  let  me  in  this  ae  night. 
And  I'll  ne'er  come  back  again,  jo. 
The  mom  it  is  the  term-day, 
I  numn  away,  I  canna  stay, 
O,  pity  me  before  I  gae. 
And  rise  and  let  me  in,  jo. 
O,  let  me  in,  &c 
The  night  it  is  baith  eauld  and  weet} 
The  mom  it  will  be  snaw  and  sleet. 
My  shoon  are  frozen  to  my  ftet, 
Wi'  standhig  on  the  plain,  jo. 
O,  let  me  in,  &c 
I  am  the  laird  o»  WIndy-wa's, 
I  come  na  here  without  a  cause. 
And  I  ha'e  gotten  mony  fit's 
In  eoming  thro'  the  plain,  jo. 
O,  let  me  in,  &c. 
"  My  (hther's  waking  on  the  street. 
My  mither  the  ieliamber-keys  does  keep ; 
Hy  chamber-door  does  chirp  and  cheep. 
And  I  dauraa  let  you  in,  jo. 
*'  0,  gae  your  ways  tliis  ae  night. 

This  ae,ae,ae  night, 
0,  gae  your  ways  this  ae  night. 
For  I  dauma  let  you  in." 

Here  ends  the  remonstrance  of  the  damsel— and 
here  our  quotation  roust  stop.  The  following  is 
Bomirs's  version  of  the  song,  which  he  wrote  for 
Thomson's  collection.] 

O,  utf  sn,  art  thou  sleeping  yet  ? 
Or  art  thou  waukin',  I  would  wit  ? 
For  love  has  bound  me  hand  and  foot. 
And  I  would  fkin  be  in,  jo. 
O,  let  me  in  this  ae  night. 

This  ae,  ae,  night; 
For  pif7's  sake,  this  ae  night, 
O,  rise  and  let  me  in,  jo. 


Out  ower  the  moss,  out  ower  the  molr, 
I  came  this  dark  and  dreaxie  hour; 
And  here  I  stand  without  the  door. 
Amid  the  pouring  stomi,  jo. 
O,  let  me  in,  &o. 

Thou  hear'st  the  winter  wind  and  weet ; 
Nae  star  bUnks  through  the  driving  sleet; 
Tak'  pity  on  my  wearie  feet. 
And  shield  me  frae  the  rtdn,  jo. 
O,  let  me  in,  &c 

The  bitter  blast  that  round  me  bktws. 
Unheeded  howls,  unheeded  Ik's; 
The  cauldneas  o'  thy  heart's  the  cause 
0'  a'  my  grief  and  pain,  jo. 
O,  let  me  in,  dee. 


HEB  ANSWER. 

O  TXLL  na  me  of  wind  and  rain. 
Upbraid  na  me  wi' cauhl  disdain  I 
Gae  back  the  gate  ye  cam'  again; 
I  winna  let  you  in,  jo. 
I  tell  you  now,  this  ae  night. 

This ae,ae,ae  night; 
And,  anoe  for  a',  this  ae  nif^t, 
I  winna  let  you  in,  jo. 

The  snelkst  Mast,  at  mirkest  hours, 
Tliat  round  the  pathless  wand'rer  poms. 
Is  nought  to  what  poor  she  endures. 
That's  trusted  ihithless  man,  jo. 
I  tell  you  now,  &c. 


The  sweetest  flower  that  deok'd  the  mead. 

Now  trodden  like  the  vilest  weed ; 

Let  simple  maid  the  lesson  read. 

The  weird  may  be  her  ain,  jo. 

I  tell  you  now,  Sco. 

The  bird  that  charm'd  this  summer  day. 
Is  now  the  cruel  fowler's  prey; 
Let  witless,  trusting  woman  say. 
How  aft  her  fitte's  the  same,  jo. 
I  tell  you  now,  this  ae  night. 

This  ae,  ae,  ae  night. 
And,  anoe  for  a',  tbds  ae  night, 
I  winna  let  you  in,  jo. 
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[Tru  it  another  nog  bjr  BumHs  to  the  t 
"  0,  let  me  in  this  ae  night."] 


FonLomir,  n^  lore,  no  oomlbrt  near. 
Far,  tax  from  thee,  I  imnder  here; 
Far,  flur  from  thee,  ttw  ftite  eeTeio 
At  which  I  moet  repine,  love. 
O  wert  thou,  love,  bat  near  me; 
Bat  near,  near,  near  me; 
How  kindly  thoa  wooldtt  cbeer  me. 
And  mlni^  aighs  with  mine,  love! 

Around  me  eoo*^  a  wlntrj  aky,  , 

That  Uasta  each  bad  of  hope  and  Joy; 
And  ahelter,  shade,  nor  home  have  I, 
Bave  in  thOM  arms  of  thine,  lore. 

Cold,  alter'd  Mendihip^  eniel  part, 
To  poison  Ibrtane's  rathleas  dart- 
Let  me  not  break  thy  fUthftil  heart, 
And  say  that  ikte  is  mine,  lore. 

Bat  dreaiy  though  the  moments  fleet, 
O  let  me  think  we  yet  shall  meetl 
That  only  ray  of  solaoe  sweet 
Can  on  thy  Ohloris  shine,  love. 
O  wert  thoa,  love,  but  near  me ; 
But  near,  near,  near  me ; 
How  kindly  thou  woaldst  cheer  me, 
"        u  with  mine,  love! 


Mob  Mos  iMacgugoic. 

[This  is  intreduoed  as  a  Itnale  to  the  opera  of 
''  Bob  Boy,"  and  is  sang  to  the  tune  of  "Danoan 

f  Gray."  Terry  manolkctared  the  opera  tmm  Sir 
Walter's  celebrated  novel  of  "  Bob  Boy,"  but  we 

'  cannot  say  who  is  the  author  of  the  song.] 

Fabdon  now  the  Ixdd  outkw. 

Bob  Boy  Macgregor,  01 
Grant  him  mercy,  gentles  a'. 

Bob  Boy  Maegngor,  O ! 
Let  your  hands  and  hearts  agree. 
Bet  the  Highland  laddie  free. 
Make  us  sing  wi'  mnckle  glee, 

BobBoylfaogregor,  01  « 


A  Long  the  state  has  doom'dbkii'. 

Bob  Boy  Macgregor,  0! 

Btill  he  spum'd  the  hatefti'  law. 
Bob  Boy  Macgregor,  0! 

Scots  can  fbr  tb^  eooBtiy  die; 

Ne'er  fh^e  Britain's  foes  they  flee, 

A'  that's  pest  ibrget-^bigis^ 
Bob  Boy  Macgregor,  O! 

Sootlandl  fear  and  Sootlandl  pride. 

Bob  Boy  Macgregw,  0 1 
Your  award  most  now  abide. 

Bob  Boy  Ma(«regar,  0 1 
Lang  your  tSavoun  ha'e  been  mine, 
Favoois  I  will  ne'er  resign. 
Welcome  then  flur  auld  langayne. 
Bob  Boy  Alacgregor,  O I 


[WoBSsbyW.H.FBKBMAM.  Musio  by  Alox.  Loc.] 


Hbkb's  a  health  to  lUr  Sfiotland,  the  land  of  the 
brave! 

Here's  a  health  to  the  b<dd  and  the  fi!«e ! 
And  as  long  as  the  thistle  and  heather  shall  wave. 

Here's  a  health,  bonnie  Bootiand,  to  thee ! 
Here's  a  health  to  the  land  of  victorious  Brace, 

And  the  champions  of  lib»ty'a  cause ; 
And  may  their  examples  fresh  heroes  produoe 

In  defence  of  our  tights  and  our  laws. 
Here's  a  health,  &o« 

Here's  a  health  to  the  land  where  bold  Wallace 
unfturl'd 
His  bright  banner  of  conquest  and  fiun^- 
The  terror  of  fbeman,  the  pride  of  the  world  I— 

Long  may  Bootiand  hold  dearly  his  nam*. 
And  stin,  like  thrir  ikthers,  our  brothers  an  tnie. 

And  their  valour  with  pleasure  we  see; 
Of  the  wreaths  that  were  won  at  renowned  Wa- 
terloo, 
There's  a  bough  of  the  laurel  for  thee. 
Here's  a  health,  &0. 

Here's  success  to  the  shamrock,  the  thistle,  the  rose,    I 

May  they  ever  in  harmony  twine ; 
And  should  wUy  disootd  again  interpose. 

Let  us  chaHwigB  each  other  in  wine. 
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For  iriiOc  weYe  united  foes  thrcftten  In  vain. 
And  Oitir  daring  oar  flune  ehall  inereaae, 

THI  the  banner  of  Yletory  o'er  land  and  main^ 
Triamphant  is  waving  in  Peace. 
Here's  a  health,  &c 


V] 


IcotlaaK)  set* 


i 


fe; 


[WarrrxK  hy  the  Bbv.  H.  S.  Bisdsi.    Set  to 
miuk  bgr  Peter  Madeod.] 

Gab  bring  mjr  gnde  aold  haip  anoe  taair, 

Gae  bring  it  flnn  and  fiut— 
For  I  maon  sing  anithn-  sang. 

Ere  a'  my  glee  be  past. 
And  trow  ye  as  I  sing,  my  lads. 

The  burden  ot  shall  be, 
Auld  Scotland's  howes,  and  Seotlaad's  knowes. 

And  Scotland's  hills  fbr  me  1 
111  drfaik  a  cup  to  Scotland  yet, 

Wl'a'  the  honoon  three. 

The  heath  waTes  wild  upon  her  Ulla, 

And,  foaming  flnae  the  feUs, 
Her  ftnuitains  sing  o'  ft«edom  still. 

As  they  dance  down  the  ddls; 
And  weel  I  lo'e  the  land,  my  lads. 

That's  girded  by  the  sea; 
Then  Scotland's  dales,  and  Scotland's  vales. 

And  Scotland's  hills  fbr  mel 
111  drink  a  cup  to  Scotland  yet, 

Wi'  a'  the  honours  thvea. 

Her  thistle  wags  upon  ttte  fields 

Where  Wallace  bore  his  blade. 
That  gave  her  foemen's  dearest  bluid 

To  dye  her  auld  grey  jdald; 
And  lo(«ng  to  the  lift,  my  lads. 

He  sang  this  dough^  glee, 
Auld  Scotland^  right,  and  Scotland's  might. 

And  Scotland's  hllla  fbr  me  I 
Then  drink  a  cup  to  Scotland  yet, 

Wl'  a'  the  honours  tbne. 


They  tell  o'  lands  wi'  brighter  sUes, 
Where  flreedom's  voice  ne'er  rang— 

Gi'e  me  the  hills  where  Oaslan  dwelt. 
And  Cirfla's  Mfaistrd  sang; 

For  I*ve  nae  skill  o'  lands,  my  teds. 
That  ken  na  to  be  fk«e. 


Then  Scotland's  right,  and  Scotland's  mlgbt. 

And  Scotland's  hills  for  me  I 
We'U  drink  a  cup  to  Scotland  yet, 

Wi'  a'  the  honours  three. 


[BOBUT  GlLTILLAN.] 

O,  WHA  are  sae  happy  as  me  and  my  Janet  ? 

0,  wha  are  sae  happy  as  Janet  and  me  ? 
We're  baith  turning  auld,  and  our  walth  ii  soon  ^ 
tauld, 

Butoontentmentyellflndinoaroottagesaewee.  ^ 
She  spins  the  lang  day  when  I'm  out  wl'  the  owsen,  '" 

She  croons  i' the  house  while  I  sing  at  the  plough;  > 
And  aye  her  blythe  smile  wekwmes  me  fkae  my  toil,  ^ 

As  up  the  lang  glen  I  come  wearied,  I  trow! 

When  I'm  at  a  beuk  she  ii  mending  the  deadlng. 

She's  darning  the  stoddngs  when  I  sole  the 

shoon;  [weaiy; 

Our  eraoks  keep  as  cheery— we  work  tUI  we're 

And  syne  we  sup  sowans  when  ance  we  are  done. 
She's  baking  a  scone  while  I'm  smoking  my  cutty. 

While  I'm  1'  the  stable  she's  milking  the  kye ; 
I  envy  not  kings  when  the  gloaming  tima  brings 

The  canty  fireside  to  my  Janet  and  1 1 

Aboon  our  auld  heads  we'v*  a  decent  clay  bigging,  ' 
That  keeps  out  the  cauld  when  the  simmer's  ^ 
awa*; 

We*ve  twa  vrabs  o*  linen,  o'  Janet's  aln  qdnnlng,  ^ 
As  thick  as  dog-lugs,  and  as  white  as  the  snaw]  ' 
We've  •  kebbuck  or  twa,  and  some  meal  1'  tha 
gimel; 
Yon  sow  is  our  aln  that  plays  grunt  at  tha  door ; 
An'  aomithtag,  I've  guess'd,  "s  in  yon  auld  painted  1 
kist, 
That  Janet,  fiiU  bodie,  "B  laid  up  to  the  fbre ! 

Nae  doubt,  we  have  haen  our  aln  sorrows  and  ( 
troubles, 

Aften times poudMStoom, and heartsflt'o' care;  ] 
But  stiU,  wi' our  crosses,  oar  sorrows  and  losses. 

Contentment,  be  thankit,  hasaye  been  onr  share; 
I'vean  auld  rusty  sword,  thatwaslefbbymyfkther, 

Whilk  ne'er  shall  be  drawn  till  ourUng  has  a  fee:  ^ 
We  ha'e  friends  ane  or  twa,  that  aft  gi'e  «s  a  oa'. 

To  lan^  when  we're  happy,  or  grieve  when  t 
we're  waa. 


i 
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The  iMitd  taaj  lufe  gowd  malr  than  achoobnen  ^ 
oanreckoa. 

An'  flonkiea  to  watdi  ilka  glance  o*  his  e'e; 
His  lady,  aye  braw,  may  sit  in  her  ha'. 

But  are  they  mair  happy  than  Janet  and  me  ? 
A'  ye  wba  ne'er  Iwnt  the  stz^ht  road  to  be  happy, 

Whaaie  nae  content  wi'  the  lot  that  ye  dree, 
Coioe  down  to  the  dwellin'  of  whillc  I've  been 
telling, 

Te'se  learn  it  bj  looking  at  Janet  an'  me  I 


[RoBHiiT  Allan.] 


BomnBlaa 

Sweet's  the  sparkling  o'  yoor  e'e; 
Aye  sae  wyling,  aye  begoiling. 

Ye  ha'e  stown  my  heart  fhie  me. 

Fondly  wooing,  fbndly  sodng. 

Let  me  love,  nor  love  in  vain 
Fate  shall  never  fond  hearts  sever. 

Hearts  still  bound  by  true  love's  diain. 

Fancy  dreaming,  hope  bright  beaming, 
ShaU  each  day  lift's  feast  renew; 

Onrs  the  treasure,  ours  the  pleasure, 
StiU  to  live  and  love  more  true. 

Mirth  and  folly,  Joys  unholy. 
Never  shall  our  thoughts  employ ; 

Smiles  inviting,  hearts  uidting. 
Love  and  bliss  without  alloy. 

Bonnie  lasle,  biythaome  lasle. 
Sweet's  the  qtarkling  o'  your  e'e ; 

Aye  sae  wyling,  aye  beguiling, 
Te  ha'e  stown  my  heart  ftae  me. 

®afe*  it,  matt,  tafe'  it 

[The  author  of  this  dever  song,  we  beUeve,  be- 
U  longed  to  Paisley,  where  be  yublished  a  Bnall  vol. 
"^ofpoemsinlSSS.  He  has  since  died.  Hlsnamewas 
\  David  Wsbstbb.— Air, "  Broae  and  Butter."] 

WHBir  I  was  a  miller  in  Fife, 

Loehl  I  thought  that  the  sound  o'  the  happer 
Said,  Tak'  hame  a  wee  flow  to  your  wift. 

To  help  to  be  broae  to  your  supper.  i 


Then  my  oonadenoe  was  narrow  and  pure. 
But  someway  hy  random  it  raddt; 

•For  I  liftet  twa  neivefti'  or  mair. 

While  the  happer  sidd,  Tak'  it,  man,  tak'  it. 

Then  hey  for  the  mm  and  the  kffl. 
The  garland  and  gear  ibr  my  oo^. 

And  hey  for  the  whiskey  and  ylll. 
That  washes  the  dust  tne  my  ciaigie. 

Although  it's  been  lang  in  repute. 

For  rogues  to  make  rich  by  deceiving : 
Yet  I  see  that  it  disna  weel  suit 

Honest  men  to  b^in  to  the  thteving. 
For  my  heart  it  gaed  dunt  upon  dunt, 

Od,  I  thought  Uka  dunt  it  wad  craddt; 
Sae  I  flang  frae  my  neive  what  was  in't, 

StiU  the  happer  sidd,  Tak'  it,  man,  tak'  it. 
Then  hey  for  the  mill.  See. 

A  man  that*!  been  bred  to  the  plough. 

Might  be  deav'd  wi'  its  ctainorooa  dapperi 
Tet  there's  few  but  would  suffer  the  sough. 

After  kenning  what's  said  by  the  happer. 
I  whiles  thought  it  scofTd  me  to  scorn. 

Saying,  Shame,  is  your  conscience  no  diacUti 
But  when  I  grew  diy  for  a  horn. 

It  chang'd  aye  to  Tak'  it,  man,  tak'  it. 
Then  hey  for  the  mill,  8tc. 

The  smugglers  whiles  cam'  wl'  their  pads, 

'Cause  they  kent  that  1  liked  a  bicker, 
Sae  I  bartered  whyles  wi'  the  gowks, 

Gi'ed  them  grain  for  a  soup  o'  thefar  liquor. 
I  had  lang  been  accustomed  to  drink. 

And  aye  when  I  purposed  to  quat  it. 
That  thing  wi'  its  elapertie  dink. 

Said  Kf9  to  me,  Tak'  it,  man,  tak*  H. 
Then  hey  for  tha  mill,  &e. 

Butthe  warst  thing  I  did  in  my  life, 

Nae  doubt  but  yell  think  I  was  wrang  ot. 
Od,  I  tauld  a  bit  bodie  In  Fife 

A'  my  tale,  and  he  made  a  bit  sang  ot. 
I  have  aye  had  a  voice  a'  my  days, 

But  for  singin'  I  ne'er  gat  the  knack  ot : 
Yet  I  try  whyles.  Just  thinking  to  please 

My  frien's  here,  wi'  Tak'  it,  man,  tak'  it. 
Then  hey  for  the  mill,  Ate. 

Now,  miller  and  a'  as  I  am. 

This  fiir  I  can  see  through  the  matter; 
There's  men  mair  notorious  to  ikme, 

Mair  greedy  than  me  o'  the  muter. 
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For  twad  leeTn  that  the  hale  race  o'  men,         ^ 
Or  wi'  safety,  the  ha'f  we  may  mak'  it, 

Ha'e  some  speaking  happer  within. 
That  says  ^e  to  them,  Tak'  it,  man,  tak'  it. 
Then  hey  tot  the  mill,  &c. 


m 


[James  Lawsok,  tormerly  of  Glasgow,  now  of 
New  Yoric—Tune,  "Kelvin  Grove."— Campsle 
Glen  is  a  beautiful  valley  near  the  village  or  clachan 
ofOampde  in  Stirlingshire,  rich  in  geological  and 
botanical  treasures,  and  enlivened  by  a  cascade  or 
wateifUL  It  is  situated  about  ten  miles  north  of 
Glasgow,  and  forms  a  &vourite  summer-day  resort 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.] 

LsT  us  owre  to  Campde  Glen,  bonnle  lassie,  0, 
By  the  dingle  that  you  fcen,  bonnle  lassie,  0, 

To  the  tree  where  first  we  woo'd. 

And  cut  our  names  so  rude. 
Deep  in  the  sauch-tree's  wood,  bonnie  lassie,  0. 

O'er  the  wHlow  brig  we'll  wend,  bonnie  lasrie,  0, 
And  the  ladders  we'll  ascend,  bonnie  lasrie,  O, 

Where  the  woodroof  loves  to  hide 

Its  scented  leaves,  beside 
The  streamlets,  as  they  glide,  bonnie  lassie,  0. 

'Where  the  blue  bell  on  the  brae,  bonnie  lassie,  0, 
Where  the  sweetest  scented  slae,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 

And  the  flow'rets  ever  new. 

Of  nature's  painting  true. 
An  ftagrant  bloom  for  yon,  bonnie  lassie,  0. 

Where  the  mnsio  of  the  wood,  bonnie  lassie,  0, 

And  the  dashing  of  the  flood,  bonnle  lassie,  0, 

O'er  the  rock  and  ravine  mingle. 

And  glen  and  mountain  dingle. 

With  the  merry  echoes  tingle,  bonnie  hude,  0. 

On  the  moss-seat  well  recline,  bonnle  lassie,  0, 
Wl'  a  band  in  each  of  thine,  bonnie  lassie,  O ; 

The  bosom's  warmest  thrill 

Beats  truer,  safter  still, 
Aa  our  hearts  now  glowing  fill,  bonnle  lassie,  0. 


^\Z     Then  before  bright  heaven's  eye,  bonnie  lasrie,  0, 
^  'V\    We  will  double  love-knots  tie,  bonnie  lassie,  O ; 
*  1)/)  Then  true  affection  plighted. 

We'll  love  and  live  united, 


Caledonia* 


[RoBssT  Allaw.— Air,  "  Kelvin  Grove."] 

Thb  rinuner  sweetly  smiles  in  Caledonia, 
The  simmer  sweetly  smiles  in  Caledonia, 

Whare  the  scented  hawthorns  bUw, 

White  as  the  drifted  snaw, 
'Mang  the  bonnie  woods  and  wilds  o*  Caledonia. 

There's  mountain,  hill,  and  dale.  In  Caledonia, 
There's  mountain,  hill,  and  dale,  in  Caledonia, 

There's  mountain,  hill,  and  dale. 

Where  lovers  tell  their  tale. 
By  the  bonnie  aiUer  streams  o'  Caledonia. 

The  twOight  hour  is  sweet  in  Caledonia, 
Th«  twilight  hour  is  sweet  in  Caledonia, 

The  twilight  hour  is  sweet. 

When  ik's  the  dewy  weet. 
On  the  bonnie  banks  and  braes  o'  Calfldonla. 

The  glens  are  wild  and  steep  In  Caledonia, 

The  glens  are  wild  and  steep  in  Caledonia, 

The  glens  are  wild  and  steep. 

And  the  ocean's  wide  and  deep. 

That  encircles  thee,  my  native  Caledonia. 

There's  a  bonnie,  bonnie  lass  in  Caledonia, 
There's  a  bonnie,  bonnie  lass  in  Caledonia, 

Ilka  airt  the  wind  can  blaw. 

She's  (kirest  o'  them  a'. 
An'  the  dearest  ane  to  me  in  Caledonia. 


1  ^&ht  U$Un% 


[BoBSBT  HiLLiKSN,  bookselleT,  Glaauow.— A 
"  Kelvin  Grove."— Here  first  printed.] 

I  HAVB  listen'd  to  your  sang,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 
And  thought  the  time  nae  lang,  bonnie  lassie,  ( 

There  was  something  in  your  lay, 

O'  that  saft  sweet  melody, 
I  will  mind  ibr  mony  a  day,  bonnle  lassie,  0. 


It  was  0'  that  pleasant  kind,  bonnie  lasde,  O, 
That  can  soothe  a  weaiy  mind,  bonnie  lassie,  0; 
It  was-f&r  more  dear  to  me 
Than  the  blossom  on  the  tree. 
With  hearts  and  hands  united,  bonnie  lassie,  0.  m  To  the  cheerfti'  humming  bee,  bonnie  UtHie,  0. 
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,  I'll  MunetlmM  think  on  tbM,  bonnle  1m^,  0, 
That  idng  of  Gregozie,  bonnle  lasle,  O, 

j  111  mind  the  m«^  ipeU 

O' thy  Toicel  doloet  ivrdl. 
On  my  ear  that  toftly  fell,  bonnie  laaaie,  0. 

K>en  though  I  riwold  be  ate,  bonnie  laMie,  0, 
>  When  other  winds  do  war,  bonnle  faM^jO, 
,  In  cottage,  bower,  or  hall. 

When  the  evening  ehadowi  ftn, 
^  To  my  meoKny  thee  I'll  call,  bonnio  laarie,  0. 


[Am,  *'  My  only  Jo  and  dearie,  O."] 

Did  yon  e'er  we  yonng  Myele  Brown, 
The  bonniert  hue  in  AnchteifeU  ? 

Of  a'  the  maids  the  parish  roan'. 
The  swanklee  owned  she  bore  the  belL 

Toong  roses  badded  on  her  dwek. 
Her  neck  was  like  the  drifted  snaw, 

And  there  her  ringlets,  saft  and  sleek. 
Waved  lightly  black  as  ony  craw. 

Light  o'er  the  gowans  she  would  skip. 
Blithe  as  a  lamb  upon  the  lea; 

The  smUe  of  love  upon  her  lip— 
hib  lightnings  flasMrg  in  her  0*0. 

Saft  as  the  bomie  whimples  by. 
Or  bee  that  hums  on  heather>bell. 

Or  rimmer  foaming  sephyrs  ri^. 
Young  Kyiie's  gentle  accents  felL 

The  laverock  wekKnning  the  mom 
Wi'  dewy  breast  in  cloudless  air. 

Or  mavis  on  the  blossomed  thorn, ' 
Wl'  Mysie's  sang  could  ne'er  compare. 

She  busUt  trigly  in  her  olaes, 
Sae  weel  put  on,  sae  neat  and  dean  i 

LUm  vernal  flowers  on  banks  and  braes. 
She  aye  was  lovely  to  be  seen. 

She  was  nae  idle  glaOcet  quean. 
That  took  delight  to  Jouk  and  playi 

In  eident  thrift  fhte  mom  to  e'en. 
She  pass'd  her  time  frae  day  to  day. 


What  lass  eet  look*d  on  Andrew  Slight, 
The  wale  of  a'  in  Muriingden, 

But  saw  him  in  her  dreams  at  nig^t. 
And,  waking,  wirii'd  to  dream  again? 

At  Urk  and  Ikir  he  show'd  a  grace. 
At  vrark  few  had  a  winter  arm: 

Kane  show'd  mair  smeddom  in  their  flMe, 
If  ae  boann  held  a 


Oh !  willawins  fbr  Andrew  now ! 

He  leads  a  dowie,  heartless  Bfe: 
Deep  care  sits  gkxnning  on  Us  brow,— 

He's  linked  to  a  weirdless  wife. 

She  is  to  a'  her  sex  a  shame. 
The  seom  and  talk  of  a'  the  town; 

Yell  ferlie  when  ye  hear  ber  name— 
The  meekly  modest  Kysie  Brown. 

Love  lan^  nae  langer  in  her  e'e. 
Her  dimpling  smile  nae  mair  is  seen. 

Her  hair  hangs  huddering  o'er  her  twee. 
Her  daes  are  neither  neat  nor  dean. 

Ae  day  she's  donnard,  daised  and  doited, 
Bumbaxed  she  wanders  out  and  in ; 

The  neist  sae  cankered,  capemoited. 
She  deaves  his  lugs  wi'  scaulding  dia. 

Yet  she  of  fondness  has  her  fits. 
But  wi'  a  wild  and  wanton  sir, 

When  they  are  o'er,  she  moping  aits. 
And  seems  the  linage  o'  despair. 

At  mora,  she's  sulky,  sour,  and  sad. 
Her  head  lilu  dying  hen  she  hings ; 

At  e'en,  her  rauckle  tongue's  sae  mad. 
That  a'  the  roof  aboon  them  rings. 

She'll  daud  her  bfdmies  to  the  wa'. 
And  fling  the  stools  and  chairs  aboat; 

Will  Andrew  wi'  foul  tongue  misca'. 
And,  aiblins,  try  to  gi'e  "m  a  clout. 

Their  house  was  anoe  right  wed  provided. 
But  back  and  bed  is  bauch  and  bare» 

For  a'  thing  is  sae  sair  misguided. 
The  siller  gangs  he  kens 


It  grieves  the  muse  to  tell  the  cause 
Which  maks  a  worthy  pair  unhi^ipyi 

Let  prudent  maidens  o'er  it  pause 
The  gentle  Mysis  taks  a  drappiel 
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^                               How  eerfly,  how  dreMMy,  how  wearily  to  pine,  |>^1 

vji^                                When  my  love*!  in  ft  (brdgn  land,  fkr  fhte  thae  anns  o*  mine,  ^^ 

rVi                                Three  yean  ha'e  come  an'  gane  tin'  flnt  he  said  to  me,  •ry  ^ 

M\                                Thathewaditayathamewi' Jean,  wi'hertoliTeanddle^  ^X^ 

The  day  eomei  in  wi'  lorrow  now,  the  night  is  wild  and  drear,  «^ 

▲n' ereiy  hoar  that  FMBeth  by,  I  water  wi*  ft  tear.  *f^j 

^Ij,  I  Um  my  bonnie  liaby,  I  dasp  it  to  my  breait, 

yA  Ah !  aft  wl'  aio  ft  wann  embiace  its  fkther  hath  me  presti 

^*J  And  wlwn  Igasfruponitifltoe,  asitliesaponmyknee, 

•Adk.  The  eiystal  dn^w  oat  owre  my  cheeks  will  Ih'  free  ilka  e^  -^^ 

7^  0  ]  mony  a  mony  a  homing  tear  npon  its  Ikee  will  tk',  ^  . 

^>  ^  For  ohl  if  8  like  my  bonnie  lore,  an'  be  is  ftff  awa'.  1^  ^^ 

\'A  Whan  tiie  ^Hrlng-tlme  had  gane  by  and  the  rose  began  to  Uaw, 

'  /^  An'  the  harebell  an'  the  rioiet  adom'd  ilk  bonnie  shaw, 

\  \ «  Twas  then  my  lore  cam'  oonrtin'  me,  uid  wan  my  yoathfh'  heart. 

An'  mony  a  tear  it  cost  my  lore,  ere  be  eoold  &ae  me  part,  o-'^^ 

But  though  he's  in  a  foreign  land,  br  fkr  acroM  the  sea,  ^  .^V 


H 


^■^i 


0  _, 

f^  I  ken  my  Jamie's  guileless  heart  Is  fldthfh'  onto  me.  ^ .  \ 

^S^  "^a  ma^Iln*  wln>«  .inmi  «Ka  main    hlanr  w|l  s  ■*««rtw  lii^«»ii  -     >. 


Te  wastlln'  win'ft  npon  the  main,  blaw  wi'  a  steady  Meeie^ 

And  waft  my  Jamie  hame  again  across  the  roarln'  seas, 

0 1  when  he  clasps  me  in  his  arms,  in  a'  his  manly  pride,  ^ 

111  ne'er  exchange  that  ae  embrace  for  a'  the  world  besida.  i 

Then  blow  a  steady  gale,  ye  win's!,  waft  btan  across  the  sea,  ^ 

And  bring  my  Jamie  hame  again  to  Ui  wee  bairn  and  ikM.  ,^ 


I 


[JAJtBS  Macdokaia.— Here  tot  printed.] 

A^  Or!  Jeanle  Graham,  ohl  Jsanie  Graham,  thoa*rt  dearer  for  to  me 

ry?  Than  summer  to  a  weary  soul  upon  a  wintry  sea; 

P%  Thy  walk  is  like  a  sUrer  dud  abone  the  deep  green  hUls, 

/H»^  Thy  Toioe  is  sweeter  than  the  sang  o'  bonnie  leesome  rills,  ^f*\ 

;;J^  The  melody  o'lifo  an' knredwalls  hi  that  heart  o*  thine}  jyM 

\J%  Ohl  what  a  prince  of  joy  were  I,  it  Jeanie,  thoa  wert  minel  ^y 

^^  Oh!  Jeanie  Graham,  thy  TBiy  name  Is  moaic  to  my  ear,  A^ 

^C\  Thy  lightsome  step,  thy  noeny  laugh,  thine  e'e  sae  bright  and  dear,  |p^ 

^  1  rf^  As  dew  drops  on  the  hawthorn  tree,  around  my  heart  still  hang,  vG 

^  An',  like  the  halypiUar  cloud,  they  float  whete'er  I  gang:  ^v, 

'  Ohl  Joy  dwell  in  year  bonnie  briestwharereryoa  may  be  I  ,«^, 

The  Teiy  Kebla  of  my  soul  thou  wert  and  art  to  ma.  ',  ^^ 
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[This  tong  Is  bj  Robbkt  Nioou,  who  early  dittingoished  himself  as  a  poet,  and  early  MI  a  taaiim  ^  >f 

ti>  hit  ikterary  exertions.    He  was  the  son  of  a  small  fkrmer  in  Perthshlie,  where  he  was  bom  in  Jan-  ^ 

nmsYt  ISIA.    When  only  SD.  years  of  age,  he  published  avolame  of  poems,  which  were  moch  vlr^'\ 

mtir^d.    He  latterly  condacted  "  The  Leeds  Times."    His  death  took  place  in  the  house  of  hia  klnd|9^  . 

Mend,  patron,  and  biographer,  Mrs.  Johnstone  of  Laverock  Bank,  in  Dec.  1837.    The  present  HHif  ,\^' 

Mud  <7thers  by  Niooll  extracted  elsewhere,  we  are  permitted  to  give  through  the  courteqr  of  his  potKy^ 

liiiai,  Mr.  Tait  of  Edinburgh.]  ^"^ 

I  wiMirA  sing  C  bluidy  deeds  an'  waefti'  war's  alarms,  Jm)^ 

For  glandn'  swords  and  prancin'  steeds  fbr  me  possess  nae  ehanns ;  ^J/^ 

But  I  will  sing  o'  happiness,  which  fireside  bosoms  feel. 

While  listenin'  to  the  birrln'  soun'  o'  Scotland's  Spinnin'  WheeL 

The  Spinnin'  Wheel  1  the  Spinnin'  Wheel  I  the  very  name  is  dear- 
It  minds  me  o'  the  winter  nights— the  blythest  o'  the  yeai^— 
0'  oosie  hours  in  hamely  ha's,  while  snaw  is  on  the  hill ; 
And  sonsie  lasses  whUe  they  ca'  auld  SootUnd's  Spinnin'  WheeL 

The  auld  wife  by  the  ingle  sits  an'  draws  her  oannie  thread- 
It  bauds  her  baith  in  milk  an'  meal,  an'  a'  thing  she  can  need; 
An'  gleesome  scenes  o'  early  days  upon  her  spirits  steal. 
Brought  back  to  warm  her  wither'd  heart  by  Scotland's  Spinnin'  WheeL 

0,  there  is  gladsome  happiness,  while  ronn'  the  fire  are  set 
The  younkers— when  ahint  the  backs  a  happy  pair  are  met, 
Wha  wi'  a  silent  kiss  o'  love  their  blessed  paction  seal- 
While  sittin'  In  their  truth  beside  auld  Scotland's  Sphmln'  WheeL 

0 !  weal  I  lo'e  the  blackbird's  sang  In  spring  time  o'  the  year— 
0 1  weal  I  lo'e  the  cushat's  croon  in  merry  May  to  hear; 
But  o'  the  soun's  o'  love  an'  Joy  there's  nane  I  lo'e  sae  weel— 
Therel  nane  sae  pleasant— as  the  birr  o'  Scotland's  Spinnin'  Wheel. 


0.m  mzk  WU  mttU 

[JoRH  SiK.— Air,  '*  Well  meet  beside  the  datikj  glen."] 
Nab  mair  we'll  meet  again,  my  love,  by  yon  bum  side, 
Kae  mair  we'll  wander  through  the  grove,  by  yon  bum  side. 
Ne'er  again  the  mavis'  lay  will  we  hail  at  close  6'  day. 
For  we  ne'er  again  will  stray  down  by  yon  bum  side. 

Yet  mem'ry  oft  wUl  fondly  brood,  on  yon  bum  side. 
O'er  haunts  which  we  sae  aft  ha'e  trod,  by  yon  bum  side. 
Still  the  walk  wi'  me  thou'lt  share,  though  thy  foot  can  never 
Bend  to  earth  the  gowan  fidr,  down  by  yon  bum  side. 

Now  tu  remov'd  flrom  every  care,  iKion  yon  bum  side. 
Thou  bloom'st,  my  love,  an  angel  fldr,  'boon  yon  burn  side; 
And  if  angels  pity  know,  sure  the  tear  for  me  will  flow. 
Who  most  linger  here  below,  down  by  yon  burn  side. 
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[BoButT  Gu9ZLi.Aif .— Tune,  "  The  Le«  Big."] 

Tbi  tinuner  nn  now  blinks  again. 

The  larerock  aeekt  the  morning  sky^ 
The  gowan  glitters  on  the  plain. 

The  daisj  on  the  mountain  falghi 
And  blythe  my  laddie  on  the  hili 

Sings  irV  a  heart,  save  true  lore,  free; 
His  sang  It  seems  to  please  me  still, 

Althoogh  I  ken  tis  a"boat  me  I 

He  q>eaks  o'  lore,  I  think  o*  nane. 

He  sRjrs  without  me  he  wad  deej 
I  bid  him  woo  some  ither  ane. 

Bat  aye  he  fondly  tarns  to  me. 
His  pipe  is  sweetest  on  the  hill. 

His  Toioe  is  saftest  on  the  lea; 
1  canna  lo'e  the  laddie  ill 

That's  aye  sae  unoo  fond  o*  me. 

The  bee  is  for  the  moorland  bound. 

The  maris  sings  the  braes  amang. 
And  nature,  in  her  happy  round. 

Is  rifo  wi'  music,  mirth,  an'  sang. 
Alake !  my  heart,  whaur  wilt  thou  gang? 

'Tis  no  as  it  has  been  wi'  thee! 
To  be  sae  coy  is  surely  wrang. 

The  laddie's  aye  sae  kind  to  me. 


^orroiD  ant)  ^ong. 


[Jambs  Hcddbbwick,  Jnnr., 
[^Glasgow  Otixen."] 


editor  of  "The 


WsKT  not  OTer  poet's  wrong. 
Mourn  not  his  mischances,— 

Borrow  is  the  source  of  song. 
And  of  gentle  fiwcies. 

Bills  o'er  rocky  beds  are  borne, 
Ere  they  gush  in  whiteness; 

Pebbles  are  wave-chafSed  and  worn, 
Ere  they  show  their  brightness. 

Sweetest  gleam  the  morning  flowers 
When  in  tears  they  waken ; 

Earth  eiOoys  refireshing  showers 
When  the  boughs  are  shaken. 


Ceylon's  glistening  pearls  are  sought 

In  its  deepest  waters; 
From  the  darkest  mines  are  brought 

Gems  for  beauty's  daughters. 

Through  the  rent  and  shlrer'd  lock 

Limpid  water  breaketh ; 
Tis  but  when  the  cords  are  struck 

That  their  music  waketh. 

Flowers  by  heedless  footsteps  prest. 

All  their  sweets  surrender; 
Gold  must  brook  the  fiery  teet^ 

Ere  it  show  its  splendour. 

When  the  twilight  cold  and  damp 
Gloom  and  silence  bringeth. 

Then  the  glowworm  lights  its  lamp. 
And  the  bnlbol  singeth. 

Stars  come  fbrth  when  night  her  shroud 

Draws  as  daylight  (Unteth; 
Only  on  the  tearftil  doud 

God  his  rainbow  painteth. 

Weep  not,  then,  o'er  poet's  wrong. 

Mourn  not  his  mlsohanoes,— 
Sorrow  is  the  source  of  song. 
And  of  gentle  fludes. 


%'  boit)s'0  like  to  ht  mattieH.  I 

[Wb  find  the  original  of  this  fai  the  Scots  Mag-  ^ 
asine  for  July,  180S,  where  it  is  signed  "  Duncan  ( 
Gray."  There  are  some  verbal  differences  between  | 
the  old  copy  and  the  present.] 

As  Jenny  sat  down  wi'  her  whed  by  the  fire. 
An'  thought  o'  the  time  that  was  fost  fleein'  by'er,  \ 
She  said  to  hersd'  wi'  a  heavy  hoch  hie, 
OhI  a'  body's  like  to  be  married  but  ma. 

My  youthfti'  companions  are  •'  worn  awa'. 
And  though  I've  had  wooers  mysd'  ane  or  twaj 
Yet  a  lad  to  my  mind  I  ne'er  could  yet  see. 
Oh  I  a'  body's  like  to  be  married  but  ma. 

There's  Lowrie,  the  lawyer,  would  ha'e  me  fh'flhia  ] 
Who  has  baith  a  house  ui'  a  yard  o'  his  ain: 
But  before  I'd  gang  to  it  I  rather  wad  die, 
^  A  wee  stnmpin'  body  1  he'll  never  get  me. 
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There's  Didcey,  mj  ooiuin^  frM  Luimun  cam*  j^  Bat  if  ever  again  in  her  dutdiee  I  pop,  h^<^ 

''                                                                  Puir  Matty  may  live  to  deplore  me,  ^^ 

But  were  I  in  Glaagow,  I'd  eticlc  to  my  Aop,  '    \^ 

Like  my  lUther,  the  Deacon  befine  me 


dOWUj 

VrV  fine  ydiow  buekini  that  dasled  the  town  i 
But,  pair  deeTil,  he  got  ne'er  a  blink  o'  my  e'e. 
Oh !  a'  body"!  lilu  to  be  married  but  me. 

Bat  I  saw  a  lad  by  yon  aaaghie  bum  side, 
Wha  weel  wad  deserre  ony  queen  for  his  Iwide 
Gin  I  had  my  will  soon  his  ain  I  would  be, 
Ohl  a'  body's  like  to  be  married  but  me. 

I  gied  him  a  look,  as  a  kind  lassie  should, 
Hy  Men's,  If  they  kenn'd  it,  would  surely  run  wad ; 
For  tho'  bonnie  and  guid,  he's  no  worth  a  bawbee. 
Oh  1  a'  body's  like  to  be  married  but  me. 

TiB  hard  to  tak'  shelter  behint  a  l^gh  dyke, 
'TIS  hard  for  to  tak'  ane  we  never  can  like, 
Tis  hard  for  to  leave  ane  we  fiiin  wad  be  wi' 
Tet  it  is  harder  that  a'  should  be  married  but  me. 


0^     Wtcol  3)atbt<*^  3(<>tt«tt*2« 
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[As  sung  by  Mr.  Mackay,  in  the  Opera  of"  Bob 
Eoy."— Air,  "  Quaker's  Wife."] 

You  may  sing  o'  your  Wallace  and  brag  o'  yon 
Bruce, 

And  talk  o'  your  fbchtin'  Bed  Beiver, 
But  whare  wQl  ye  find  me  a  man  o'  sic  use. 

As  a  thorough-bred  Saut  Market  Weaver? 
Let  ance  Nksoi  Jarvle  come  under  your  view. 

At  hame  whare  the  people  adore  me, 
Whare  they  made  me  a  baillie  and  councillor  too. 

Like  my  fidther,  the  Deacon,  before  me. 

These  daverln'  chlels  in  the  clachan  hard  bye. 

They'll  no  gi'e  a  body  but  hard  words. 
My  faith  ]  they  shaU  find  if  again  they  wiU  tiy, 

A  bet  poker's  as  guid  as  their  braid  swords; 
It's  as  weel  though  to  let  that  flee  stick  to  the  wa*. 

For  mayhap  they  may  chance  to  claymore  me , 
To  let  sleepin'  dogs  lie  is  the  best  thing  ava. 

Said  my  fkither,  the  Deacon,  before  me. 

My  pair  cousin  Bab,  0 !  his  terrible  wife 
Was  sae  proud,  that  she  chose  to  disown  me, 

Fient  a  bodle  cared  she  for  a  magistrate's  life. 
My  oonadenoe !  she  was  Just  gaun  to  drown  m«l^ 


Now  to  think  o'  them  hangin'  a  bailie  ao  high, 

To  be  picked  at  by  corbies  and  bardies  1 
But  if  I  were  at  Glasgow,  my  eonsoienoe!  Ill  tiy 

To  let  their  craigs  feel  the  weight  o' their  hurdiesi 
But  stop,  Niool !  stop  man !  na,  that  canna  be. 

For  if  ane  wad  to  hame  safe  restore  ye. 
In  the  Saut  Maricet  safe,  I'd  forget  and  fovgie— 

Like  mj  fiuther,  the  Deacon  before  me. 


^ 
^ 


®]^e  ofi>  ^otcj  air. 

Mt  mother  sang  a  plaintive  song. 

Which  winter  nights  beguiled; 
And  as  its  echo  died  along. 

She  wept,  and  yet  she  smiled. 
I  clasped  my  infent  hands,  and  a«pt 

Close  to  her  parent  knee. 
And  then  I'd  weep  because  she  wept. 

Yet  wondered  why  't  might  be. 

My  cbDd,  she  said,  I  hear  her  yet. 

Her  kind  eye  bent  on  mine; 
Thou'rt  young,  and  dost  perchance  forget 

That  native  land  of  thine. 
That  lies  beneath  the  polar  ray. 

Far  on  the  dark  blue  sea— 
A  land  of  heath  and  mountain  grey. 

But  fer  flrom  you  and  me. 

I  was  a  Uttie  child,  like  you. 

When  first  I  heard  that  strain. 
And  oft  I  dream  of  fountains  blue. 

And  it  comes  back  again; 
And  with  it  c<nnes  a  broken  font 

Of  tears,  I  deemed  was  dry; 
Old  fiuies,  voices,  come  as  wont. 

And  will  not  pass  me  by. 

Youz  Ikther,  boy,  loved  that  sweet  trOI— 

He  said  I  sung  it  weU; 
And  why  I  weep  to  hear  it  still. 

Fond  memory  can  teU. 
You  were  an  iniknt  when  be  left 

His  home  for  hostile  Aore- 
The  sword  yoor  Ikther's  life  bereft— 

I  never  saw  him  mora. 
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I  beard  ny  mother  dng  that  Mag, 

And  then  I  left  our  haU; 
Ire  I  retnmed  again,  twaa  long. 

Bat  death  had  reft  me  all. 
The  wallflower  hung  on  turret  itrong. 

The  moH  on  ruin  grey. 
And  aU  who  cang  or  beard  that  song 

Were  gone— were  wede  away. 

I  heard  a  itranger  ting  that  ahr— 

A  Uttle  fidr-baired  chUd, 
With  fliinny  brow  that  Itnew  no  care. 

With  joyoos  eye  and  mild; 
She  warbled  snatcbei  of  that  strain. 

And  laughed  right  joyously; 
In  after  years  she  may  retain 

Itan 


[Fkom  "  PoeaM  and  Songs  by  Bobsst  Niooit." 
I  W  Tait,  Edinboigh.] 

jAwrr  Maobbah  a  pabUo  keeps. 

An'  a  merry  anld  wifb  is  she; 
An'  she  sells  her  yill  wf  a  Jannty  air 

That  wad  please  your  heart  to  see. 
Her  drink's  o'  the  best— she's  hearty  aya. 

An'  her  boose  is  neat  an'  dean— 
There's  no  an  anld  wife  in  the  public  line 

Can  match  wl'  Janet  Macbean. 

She  has  aye  a  cortaey  for  the  laird 

When  he  cornea  to  drink  his  can. 
An'  a  laugh  for  the  Ihrmer  an'  his  wife. 

An'  a  Joke  for  the  Ihrmer's  man. 
She  toddles  but  an'  she  toddles  ben. 

Like  onle  wee  bit  queen— 
There's  no  an  auld  wlfSe  in  the  public  Una 

Can  match  wi'  Janet  Macbean. 

The  beggar  whres  gang  a'  to  her, 

An'she  sairs  them  wi'  bread  an'eheeae;— 
Her  bread  in  bannocks  an'  cheese  in  whangs 

Wi'  a  biythe  gudewill  she  gi'es. 
Vow,  the  klntra-slde  will  miss  her  sair 

When  she's  laid  aneath  the  green— 
There's  no  an  auld  wife  in  the  public  line 

Can  matdi  wi'  Janet  Hacbean. 


Amang  alehouaa  wivea  she  ralea  the  roast; 

For  upo'  the  Sabbath  dajs 
She  puts  on  her  wed  haia'd  tartain  plaid 

An'  the  rest  o'  her  Sabbath  daest 
An'  she  sits,  nae  less  ■  in  the  minister's  seati 

Ilk  psalm  she  lUts,  I  ween— 
There's  no  an  auld  wift  in  the  public  line 

Can  match  wi'  Janet  Macbean. 


0  SAT,  bonnie  lass,  wiU  ye  lie  In  a  barrack, 
And  marry  a  sodger,  and  carry  his  wallet? 
O  say  will  yon  leave  baith  your  mammy  and 

daddy. 
And  go  to  the  wan  with  your  sodger  laddia? 
O  say,  will  you  leaTe  halth  your  mammy  and 
daddy, 
» to  the  wan  with  your  sodger  laddia  ? 

O  yes,  bonnie  lad,  I  will  lie  in  a  barrack. 
And  marry  a  sodger,  and  carry  his  walleti 
I'll  ndther  ask  leave  of  my  mammy  nor  daddy, 
But  aff  and  away  with  my  dear  sodger  laddie  ? 

0  aay,  bonnie  lass,  will  ye  go  a-campaigning. 
And  bear  all  the  hardships  of  battle  and  fhmine  ? 
When  woondad  and  bleeding,  then  wilt  thoa  draw 

near  me. 
And  kindly  suppwt  me,  and  tender^  dieer  me  ? 

O  yes,  I  will  braTe  all  these  perils  you  mention. 
And  twenty  times  mofe  if  you  had  the  invention; 
Neither  hunger,  nor  odd,  nor  dangen  alarm  me. 
While  I  have  my  Harry,  my  dearest,  to  charm  me. 


And  go  to  tl 


[Am,  'CanldkaO  in  Aberdeen."] 

Wran  diittering  birds,  on  flichfring  wing. 

About  the  bam  doon  mingle. 
And  biting  frost,  and  erannuch  eanld. 

Drive  coolb  around  the  ingle} 
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Then  to  Che  loch  the  carlen  hie,  i^ 

Their  heart*  as  Ught'a  a  feather. 
And  nuu-k  the  tee  wi'  mirth  and  glee. 
In  cauld,  cauld,  froety  weather. 

Oar  bairdly  leaders  down  white  ice. 
Their  whinstones  doure  send  snooving. 

And  birks  and  brooms  ply  hard  before. 
When  o'er  the  hog-acore  moving; 

Tin  cheek  by  jowl  within  the  brugh. 
They're  laid  'side  ane  anither. 

Then  round  the  tee  we  flock  wi'  glee. 
In  cauld,  cauld,  frosty  weather. 

Wi'  canny  hand  they  neist  play  down. 

Their  stanes  o'  glibber  metal; 
Yet  bunkers  aften  send  aglee. 

Although  they  weel  did  ettle. 
*'  Now  strike— no— dra  «"— come  fill  the  port," 

They  roar,  and  cry,  and  blether; 
As  round  the  tee  we  flock  wi'  glee. 
In  cauld,  cauld,  frosty  weather. 

A  stalwart  d>lel,  to  redd  the  Ice, 
Drives  roaring  down  like  thunder; 

Wi'  awftt'  crash  the  double  guards 
At  ance  are  burst  asunder; 

Rip  raping  on  frae  random  wicks 
The  winner  gets  a  yetber ; 

Then  round  the  tee  we  flock  wi'  glee. 
In  cauld,  cauld,  frosty  weather. 

Our  chief,  whase  skill  and  steady  arm. 

Gain  mony  a  bonspeil  dinner, 
Cries,  "  Open  wide— stand  off  behind, 

Fy,  John,  ty,  show  the  winner ; 
He  goes— he  moves— he  rides  him  out 

The  length  of  ony  tether," 
Huzzas  wi'  glee  rise  round  the  tee. 
In  cauld,  cauld,  frosty  weather. 

But  now  the  moon  glints  through  the  mist. 
The  wind  blaws  snell  and  freezing. 

When  straight  we  bicker  aif  in  haste 
To  whare  the  ingle's  bleezing; 

In  Curler  Ha',  sae  bein  and  snug. 
About  the  board  we  gather 

Wi'  mirth  and  glee,  sirloin  the  tee. 
In  cauld,  cauld,  frosty  weatlier. 

In  canty  cracks,  and  aangs  and  Jokes, 

The  night  drivee  on  wi'  djiffin'. 
And  mony  a  kittle  shot  is  ta'en. 

While  we're  the  toddy  quaffing. 


Wi-  heavy  heart  we're  laith  to  part. 

But  promise  to  forgether 
Around  the  tee  neist  mom  wi'  glee. 
In  cauld,  cauld,  froety  weather. 


[RoRBRT  Allak  of  KObaidum.— Air,  "  M'6il«  < 
Christ's  Lament."] 

Chaukt  no  more  thy  roundelay. 

Lovely  ministrel  of  the  grove ; 
Charm  no  more  the  hours  aynj 

With  thy  artless  tale  of  love. 
Chaunt  no  more  thy  roundelay. 

Sad  it  steals  upon  mine  ear; 
Leave,  O  leave  thy  leafy  spray, 

Till  the  smiling  mom  appear. 

Light  of  heart,  thou  quit'st  thy  song. 

As  the  welkin's  shadows  kmr. 
Whilst  the  beetle  wheels  along. 

Humming  to  the  twUight  hour. 
Not  like  thee,  I  quit  the  scene 

To  enjoy  night's  bafany  dream ; 
Not  like  thee,  I  wake  again. 

Smiling  vrith  the  morning  beam. 


Ett'Utul  gong. 

[Air,  "  Cauld  kail  in  Aberdeen."] 


Thrbs's  cauld  kail  In  Aberdeen, 

And  custocks  in  Strathbogie; 
And  mom  and  e'en  they're  blytiie  and  bein. 

That  baud  them  frae  the  cogle. 
Now  baud  ye  flrae  the  cogie,  lads. 

And  bide  ye  firae  the  cogie; 
111  tell  ye  true,  ye'll  never  rue 

0'  passin'  by  the  cogie ! 

Young  Will  was  braw  and  weel  put  on, 

Sae  blythe  was  he  and  vogie. 
And  he  got  bonny  Haiy  Don, 

The  flower  o*  a'  Strathbogie  t 
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Wha  wad  ham  tboeht  ftt  wocring  tinw. 

He'd  e'er  fon«keii  Mary, 
And  te'en  him  to  the  tlpphn'  tmde 

Wi'  booxin'  Bab  and  Hany. 

Sair  Mary  wroni^t,  mir  Mary  grat. 

She  acaroe  ooald  Itft  the  ladle; 
Wl'  plthleas  feet  tween  ilka  greet. 

She  ro(±'d  the  borrowed  eradle. 
Her  weddin'  pleniridn'  waa  gane. 

She  nerer  thought  to  borrow : 
Her  bonny  fltoe  waa  waxin'  wan. 

And  Win  wrought  all  the  aonow. 

Hel  reelin'  hame  ae  winter  nl^t^ 

Some  later  nor  the  fl^oamin'; 
He'a  ta'en  the  rig^-he'a  miaa'd  the  brig. 

And  Bogie%  cmtr  him  itoamln*. 
WV  broken  banea  oat  ower  the  etanea. 

He  creepit  up  Strathbogie, 
And  a'  the  nioht  he  pray'd  wi'  might. 

To  keep  him  frae  the  oogle. 

Now  Maiy^  heart  la  Ught  again, 

She'a  neither  Oidk  nor  ailly ; 
For  auld  or  young,  nae  ainfli'  tongue 

Could  e'er  entice  her  WUUe. 
And  aye  the  nng  throogh  Bogie  rang, 

0!  hand  ye  frae  the  cogie! 
The  weary  giDI  the  ■dreet  iU 

On  braea  o*  iUr  Strathbogie. 


MeH  gUam^  tie  ^un. 


n>a.Coin 


.Air,"lfleIQ«w.'Q 


Ban  ^eama  the  ann  on  yon  hill  tap. 

The  dew  aiti  on  the  go  wan ; 
Deep  mnrmnia  throogh  bar  gjena  the  Spey, 

Aroond  Kinrara  rowan. 
Where  art  thou,  ftdreat,  Undeak  laaa  ? 

Alaa!  wert  thou  but  near  me. 
Thy  gentle  aoul,  tiiy  mdting  eye. 

Would  erer,  ever  dwer  me. 

The  IaT*roek  ainga  amang  the  dooda. 
The  bunba  they  qrart  ao  oheerie. 

And  I  rft  weeping  by  the  bfark, 
O  where  art  thou  my  dearie  ? 


Aft  may  I  meet  the  morning  dew 
Lang'^ieet  till  I  be  weary. 

Thou  canna,  winna,  gentle  maid. 
Thou  canna  be  my  dMfiA* 


[Till  anthor  of  tlila  and  the  following  aong  waa 
JoHH  OoLon,  the  original  editor  of  the  Paisley 
AdTertiaer.  He  waa  a  native  of  Ayr,  and  for  aome 
time  b^bra  he  atarted  the  Paidey  newapaper, 
which  was  the  fleet  ever  puUiahed  in  that  town,  and 
waa  begun  on  the  9th  Oct.  18M,  be  had  been  en- 
gaged as  editor  ot  the  Ayr  Courier.  Prerloua  to 
thia,  too,  in  IfflS,  be  had  brought  out  by  aub- 
acription  a  small  rolume  of  "  Poema  and  Songa." 
He  died  auddenly,  from  the  bnrating  of  a  blood- 
▼easel,  on  the  Vth  Feb.  18M,hi  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  hia  age.  At  the  time  of  hia  death,  he  waa 
engaged  in  eoinpiling  for  Mr.  M'Phnn  of  Glasgow 
a  ooUection  of  aonga,  which  waa  published  in  two 
amaU  Tohimea,  with  the  titie  of  "The  Spirit  of 
Britiah  Song."] 

SwBBT'a  the  dew>ded('d  roee  in  Jane, 

And  lily  ihir  to  aee,  Annie, 
But  there's  ne'er  a  flower  that  blooma. 

Is  half  ao  fUr  aa  thee,  Annie. 
Beakle  those  blooming  cheeka  o*  thtate^ 
The  (qiening  roee  ita  beautiea  tine. 
Thy  llpa  the  rubiea  Ikr  outshine; 

Love  sparklea  in  thy  0*0,  Annto. 

The  anaw  that  deda  yon  mountain  top, 

Nae  purer  ia  than  thee,  Annie; 
The  han^ty  mien,  and  prideAi'  lotdc. 
Are  banlah'd  Ihr  frae  thee,  Annie: 
And  in  thy  aweet  angelle  fltoe. 
Triumphant  beama  each  modeet  grace, 
'*  And  ne'er  did  Grecian  chised  trace,* 
A  Ibnn  sae  bright  aa  thine,  Annie. 

Wha  could  behold  thy  ro«y  ehedc. 

And  no  fbel  lore's  sharp  pang,  Annie, 
What  heart  could  view  thy  smiling  looks, 

And  plot  to  do  thee  wrang,  Annie. 
Thy  name  in  ilk  sang  111  weave. 
My  heart,  my  soul  wl*  thee  I'H  leave. 
And  never,  tlU  I  eeaae  to  breathe, 
I'll  ceaae  to  think  on  thee,  Jknnie, 
B 
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^nH  can  tj^g  (o^om« 


[OoLDiB.— Air,  "Loadon's  bonnle  woodland 
braes."] 

Am  can  thy  bosom  bear  the  thoaght, 

To  part  Arae  love  and  me,  laddie  ? 
Are  all  those  plighted  tows  fingot, 

Sae  fimdly  pledged  by  thee,  laddie  ? 
I  Can'st  thoa  forget  the  midnight  hour. 

When  in  yon  love-inspiiing  bower. 
You  Tow'd  by  every  heavenly  power, 

Yoa'd  ne'er  lo'e  ane  but  me,  laddie. 
Wnt  thou— wnt  thoa  gang  and  leave  me. 
Win  my  heart,  and  then  deceive  me  ? 
Oh !  that  heart  will  break,  believe  me. 

Gin  ye  part  wi'  me  laddie. 

Aft  ha'e  ye  roos'd  my  rosy  eheek. 

Aft  prals'd  my  sparlding  e'e,  laddie. 
Aft  siUd  nae  bliss  on  earth  ye'd  seek. 

Bat  love  and  live  wi'  me,  laddie. 
But  soon  those  cheeks  will  lose  their  red. 
Those  eyes  in  endless  sleep  be  hid. 
And  'neath  the  turf  the  heart  bo  laid. 

That  beats  for  love,  and  thee,  laddie. 
Wilt  thou— wilt  thoa  gang  and  leave  me. 
Win  my  heart  and  then  deceive  me  ? 
Oh!  that  heart  will  break,  believe  me. 

Gin  ye  part  tarn  a 


Yoa*H  meet  a  fonn  mair  sweet  and  fidr. 

Where  rarer  beauties  shfaie,  laddie. 
Bat  oh !  the  heart  can  never  bear, 

A  love  sae  true  as  mine,  laddie. 
But  when  that  heart  is  laid  at  rest. 
That  heart  that  lo'ed  ye  last  and  best. 
Oh,  then  the  pangs  that  rend  thy  brmst, 

Will  sharper  be  than  mine,  buldle. 
Broken  vows  will  vex  and  grieve  dm. 
Till  a  broken  heart  relieve  me. 
Yet  its  btest  thoaght,  believe  me, 

Wm  be  love  and  thine,  laddie. 

tMiTcnixL.  — Air,  **  Thoa  bonnia  wood 
Cmigie  lea."] 

O !  waas  I  on  the  heathy  hUls, 
Thai  rise  abotm  the  Stanley  lea; 
'  And  wandling  by  the  oystal  riUs, 

Uliere,  Mary,  first  I  courted  thee: 


f»        There  mem*ry  woold  reoal  the  honn, 
I  aft  would  tpmni  at  e'ening's  Ik*, 
To  twine  for  thee  a  wreath  o'  flowcn. 
The  flovfers  o'  OaVidonia. 

Here  golden  groves  In  emy  vale. 

Attract  the  stranger's  wondering  ejw. 
And  gorgeous  flowers  perfdme  the  gate. 

Which  vrahtons  through  a  doodless  sicy. 
But  what's  to  me  the  richest  flowers. 

That  ever  graced  an  Indian  ide. 
If  discontent  pervade  its  bowers. 

And  blight  youth's  unsuspicious  smite  ? 

wm  golden  groves  or  glowing  sUes, 

The  heart's  afEectlons  e'er  enshrine. 
If  gentte  love  the  charm  denies. 

Which  beams  in  my  love's  fiice  divine  ? 
Then,  Scotland,  though  thy  heathy  hills, 

Aft  Ito  beneath  a  sheet  o'  snaw; 
In  fimcy  I  sHll  seek  the  rills. 

That  ^ide  near  Stanly's  oastte  wa'. 


[Scinrr.—61en>na-h'Albyn,  or  Glen-more  na-  ' 
h'Albyn,  the  great  ^en  of  Caledonia,  is  a  valley 
abounding  in  lakes  which  stretches  north-east  to 
south-west,  the  whoia  breadth  of  the  kingdom, 
tnm  the  Moray  Rrth  at  Inverness  to  the  Sound  at 
Mull  bek>w  Fort-WiUiam.— Air,  "  Gbdil  gu  kk"] 

Ok  the  airy  Ben-nevis  the  wind  is  avrake; 
The  boat's  on  the  shallow,  the  ship  on  the  lake. 
Ah !  now  in  a  moment  my  country  I  leave ; 
The  next  I  am  fhr  away,  tut  on  the  wave. 

0(  flure  thee  well,  tan  thee  weU,  Gten-na- 
h'Albyn,  [h'AlbTn. 

O!  fkre  thee  well,  fkre  thee  well,  Glen-na- 

I  was  proud  of  the  power  and  the  Ikme  of  my  diie^ 
And  to  raise  them  was  ever  the  aim  of  my  lifoi 
And  now  in  his  greatness  he  turns  me  avray. 
When  my  strength  is  decayed  and  my  lodes  ars 
worn  grey. 
Oh  1  flue  thee  weU,  See. 

Farewell  the  gwf  stones  of  my  ancestors'  graves, 
I  go  to  have  mine  of  the  foam  of  tiM  waves;  ' 

Or  to  dte  unlamented  on  Canada's  shne. 
Where  none  of  my  btiten  were  gather'd  beftiet. 
Oh!(krrtheeweU,aeo. 
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["Thib  old  tong,"  KiyB.  Bums,  *'«>  pregnant 
with  Scottish  naivete  and  energy,  is  much  i«iished 
by  aU  ranks,  notwithstanding  its  broad  wit  and 
palpable  allusions.  Its  language  is  a  precious 
model  of  imitation:  sly,  sprightly,  and  forcibly 
ezpresriTe.  Maggie's  tongue  wags  out  the  nick- 
names of  Bob  the  piper,  with  all  the  careless 
UghtsomenesB  of  unrestrained  gaiety."— The  an- 
thor  of  "Maggie  Lauder"  is  generally  said  to  be 
Framcu  Sbmple,  Esq.  of  Beltrees  in  Benfrew- 
shlre,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  seren- 
taenti)  century,  and  who  is  also  the  reputed  author 
of  the  songs  entitled  "  The  Blythsome  Bridal"  and 
"  She  rose  and  let  me  in,"  (see  pages  90  and  844.) 
Semple  was  the  descendant  of  a  poetical  flunily. 
A  progenitor  of  his— Robert,  Lord  Semple,  was  a 
Tolominous  Tersifier  in  the  previous  century,  and 
published  a  number  of  works  between  the  years 
1566  and  1578.  The  cousin-german  of  this  writer. 
Sir  James  Semple  of  Beltrees,  was  author  of  "  The 
Packman's  Pater-noster;"  his  snooessor,  Robert 
Semple,  was  author  of  tlie  celebrated  *'  Epitaph 
on  Babble  Simpson,"  and  (kther  of  Francis 
Semple,  the  sul)ject  of  the  present  notice.  Besides 
the  songs  ascribed  to  him,  Francis  Semple  was 
author  of  "The  Banishment  of  Poverty,"  and 
tome  epitaphs  in  Pennycuoke's  collection  of  Poeti- 
cal Pieces.  Mr.  Motherwell,  we  know,  at  one 
time  contemplated  collecting  and  publishing  the 
works  of  the  Semples  of  Beltrees,  but  whether  he 
had  proceeded  any  way  in  the  undertaking  before 
his  lamented  death  we  cannot  say.  Doubts  as  to 
Semite  being  the  author  of  "Maggie  Lauder" 
have  been  thrown  out,  on  two  grounds:  first, 
that  the  scene  of  the  song  belongs  to  Fifeshire, 
and  secondly,  that  the  song.  If  so  old  as  Semple's 
day,  would  have  appeared  in  Bamsay's  Tea-Table 
Misodlany,  which  it  does  not.  To  these  ol))ec- 
tions  it  may  be  answered,  that,  although  the 
heroine,  Maggie  Latider,  professedly  belongs  to 
Anster  in  Fife,  the  scene  of  the  song  is  not  laid 
there ;  for  the  third  line  says,  "A  piper  met  her 
gaun  to  Fife."  The  alludon  also  to  "Habbie 
Simpson"  In  the  last  stansa,  "  Sin'  we  lost  Babble 
Simpson,"  may  be  considered  fiivourable  to  Sem- 
ple's claim,  for  Babbie  was  a  noted  piper  in 
Kilbazchan,  a  village  in  Renfrewshire,  contiguous 
to  the  estate  of  Beltrees.  A  statue  of  Babbie  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  a  niche  of  the  village  steeple 
of  the  place.  As  to  the  song  not  appearing  in 
Buinsays  Tea-TaUe  Miscellany,  that  might  arise 


i\ 


from  accident  or  oversight:  the  tune  ot  "  Maggie 
Lauder"  can  at  least  oe  traced  as  tar  back  as  tb«  ' 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  Gay  introduceii 
it  in  his  musical  opera  of  Achilles,  printed  in  1788. 
With  all  this,  we  candidly  confess,  that,  judging 
firom  internal  evidence,  we  would  be  Inclined  to 
pronounce  "Maggie  Lauder"  to  be  a  produc- 
tion subsequent,  and  not  anterior,  to  the  days  of 
Bamsay.] 

Wha  wadna  be  in  love 

Wi'  bonnie  Maggie  Lauder  ? 
A  piper  met  her  gaun  to  Fife, 

And  speir'd  what  was't  they  ca'd  her ;—    ^ 
Bight  scornfully  she  answer'd  him. 

Begone  you  hallanshaker ! 
Jog  on  your  gate,  you  bladderskate. 

My  name  is  Maggie  Lauder. 

Maggie,  quo'  he,  and  by  my  bags, 

I'm  fldgin'  Ikin  to  see  thee ; 
Sit  down  by  me,  my  bonnie  bird. 

In  troth  I  wlnna  steer  thee : 
For  I'm  a  piper  to  my  trade. 

My  name  is  Bob  the  Ranter ; 
Tlie  lasses  loup  as  they  were  daft. 

When  1  blaw  up  my  chanter. 

Piper,  quo'  Meg,  ha'e  ye  your  bags  ? 

Or  is  your  drone  in  order  ? 
If  ye  be  Bob,  I've  heard  of  you,  ^ 

Live  you  upo'  the  border  ? 
The  lasses  a',  balth  fbr  and  near. 

Have  heard  o*  Bob  the  Banter ;  ' 

I'll  shake  my  foot  wi"  right  gude  will,  '^ 

Glf  yonll  blaw  up  your  chanter. 

Then  to  his  bags  he  flew  vrt'  speed. 

About  the  drone  he  twisted ; 
Meg  up  and  wallop'd  o'er  the  green. 

For  brawly  could  she  fHsk  it. 
Weel  done !  quo'  he— play  up !  quo'  she ; 

Weel  bobb'd  S  quo'  Rob  the  Ranter ;  ^ 

Tis  worth  my  while  to  play  indeed. 

When  1  ha'e  sic  a  dancer. 

'  }. 
Weel  ha'e  you  play'd  your  part,  quo'  Meg,    -^ 

Your  cheeks  are  like  the  crimson ; 
There's  nane  In  Scotland  plays  sae  weel. 

Since  we  lost  Babble  Simpson. 
I  ve  Uved  in  Fife,  baith  maid  and  wife, 

These  ten  years  and  a  quarter ; 
Gin'  ye  should  come  to  Anster  Ikir, 
i  Speir  ye  for  Maggie  T>au'ier. 
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l9u  SEQUIL  TO  MAGGIE  LAVDEB. 

[W«rrT«ii  by  Caft.  Chablh  Ghat,  and  fcrt 
'^0    imbIishedinaimaIloolleetkmofhlapieoM,1811.] 

S^  Thb  eantie  apring  naroe  iwur'd  her  head, 

^  And  winter  yet  did  tdand  her, 

^  When  the  Banter  cam'  to  Anster  flOr, 

'X\  An' q>ier'dfi>r  Maggie  Lander; 

^^  A  mug  wee  hooae  in  the  East  Qi«en, 

Its  shelter  Idndly  lent  her; 
Wl'  canty  in^e,  dean  hearth^etane, 

Meg  wtlcomed  Bob  the  Banter! 

Then  Bob  made  bonnle  Meg  hie  bride. 

An' to  the  kirk  they  ranted  I 
He  playd  the  aoM  "  East  Nook  o*  FUb," 

An'  meny  Maggie  vannted. 
That  Hab  htansel'  ne'ier  play*d  a  qtrlng. 

Nor  blew  sae  weel  his  chanter. 
For  he  made  Anster  town  to  ring} 

An'  wha's  like  Bob  the  Banter? 

For  a'  the  talk  an'  load  reports 

That  erer  gaad  against  her, 
Meg  proves  a  troe  an'  oareAi'  wtflt. 

As  erer  was  in  Anster; 
An'  since  the  marriage  knot  was  tied. 

Bob  swears  he  cooldna  want  her. 
For  he  lo'es  Maggie  as  his  life. 

An'  Meg  lo'es  Bob  the  Banter. 


®5e  S^gfu*  Wrtatoet. 


[WRiTTsir  by  Btnun,  Ibr  Johnsoni 
io  the  tone  of  **  Maggie  Lauder."] 

I  MABKiBD  with  a  scolding  wife. 

The  foorteenth  oTNovember; 
She  made  me  weary  of  my  life. 

By  one  anndy  member. 
Long  did  I  bear  the  heavy  yoke. 

And  many  grieft  attended ; 
But,  to  my  comfort  be  it  QK>ke, 

Now,  now  her  life  is  ended. 


We  lived  ftaH  one-«ad-twenty  yMn> 

A  man  and  wife  together; 
At  length  from  me  her  ooorw  dM  stssr'd. 

And  gone  I  know  not  whitfasrt 


Would  I  eould  guess,  I  do  profess, 
I  speak,  and  do  not  flatter. 

Of  all  the  women  in  the  world, 
I  never  could  oome  at  her. 

Her  body  Is  bestowed  well, 

A  handsome  grave  does  hide  her; 
But  sure  her  soul  is  not  in  hdl. 

The  deil  could  ne'er  abide  h^. 
I  rather  thfaak  she  is  aloft. 

And  imitating  thunder; 
For  why,— methinks  I  hear  her  Ttte 

Tearfaig  the  douds  asunder. 


^^ou$f)  ^oceaj$  ibaute. 


[Catt.  Ohakus  6nAT.~Alr, "  Maggla  lander.'^ 

Thovor  Boreas  bauld,  that  carle  anU, 

Should  sough  a  snriy  diorus ; 
And  winter  fell  walk  out  himsel', 

And  throw  his  mantle  o'er  us ; 
niough  winds  blaw  drift  adown  the  Hft, 

And  drive  hailstanes  afore  *em. 
While  yon  an'  I  dt  snug  an'  dry. 

Let's  push  about  the  jorum  I 

Though  no  a  Urd  can  now  be  heard 

Upon  the  leafless  timmer; 
Whate'er  betide,  the  faigle  slda 

Can  mak'  the  winter  simmer  I 
Though  eauldrtfe  souls  hate  reeking  bowls. 

And  loath  what* s  set  before  'em ; 
How  sweet  to  tout  the  glasses  oat— 

O  lease  me  on  a  Jorum  I 


Wi'  snaw  are  white  and  floury ; 
fliyte  down  the  Iton,  the  hailstanes  conn 

In  winter's  wildest  ftiry ! 
Sharp  Johnny  Frost  wi'  barkynt  hoast 

Maks  travtlers  tramp  the  quksker ; 
Shou'd  he  oome  here  to  spoil  our  cheer, 

WeOl  drown  hhn  in  the  bldcer! 


-J^^ 


•  Ug  It  higher. 
Lest  oauld  should  mak*  us  canker'd; 
This  is  oor  hame,  my  dainty  dame, 
Bm,  flU  tba  tither  tankard  I 


^f^:- 
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W!'  guid  alt  cake*,  or  bntter  balNi» 
And  routb  o'  whiskey  toddy, 

Wha  daur  complain,  at  mak'  a  nuuM^ 
Tl>at  maa't  a  Muil-leai  body '. 


fluIlJ  %mtt  Mak^ 


[AiB,  ''Johnnie  M'Gm,"  or  "Tha  Labd  C 
Oodqpen."] 

AuLD  Janet  Baird,  aold  Janet  Baird, 
A  wonderfu'  woman  waa  aold  Janet  Baird, 
Oome  gentle  or  aonple,  oome  cadger  or  caird, 
A  groat  made  them  welooma  wi'  aold  Janet 
Baird. 

Auld  Janet  Baird  was  a  changewlft  o' fkme, 
Wha  keepit  guid  liquor,  as  weel'i  a  guide  name ; 
Gould  pxay  wi'  the  priest,  an'  could  laugh  wi'  the 

hdrd, 
Vor  learned  an'  leeaome  was  anld  Janet  Baird. 

Anld  Janet  oould  barew  a  browst  o' guid  ale. 
An'  baket  guid  bannocks  to  quicken  its  sale, 
'  An'  while  that  a  customer's  pouch  held  a  plack, 
Auld  Janet  ne'er  fidl'd  in  her  sang  or  her  crack. 

,  Anld  Janet  Baird  was  baith  gancy  and  deek, 
\  Wi' the  cheny's  dark  red  on  tier  lip  and  her  ohedc, 
[  WI'  a  temper  and  tongue  like  a  fiddle  in  tune. 
An'  mercy  an'  Ucht  as  a  UiTerock  in  June. 

Auld  Janet  Bidrd  had  a  purse  Ai'  o'  gowd, 
A  but  an'  a  ben  wi'  guid  plenisliin'  stow'd, 
A  kist  fta'  o'  naiprie,  a  cow,  and  kail  yard; 
An'  wha  was  sae  bein  m  sae  braw's  Janet  Bahrd  ? 

Auld  Janet  grew  wanton,  anld  Janet  grew  braw. 
Wore  new-fkngled  mutches,  red  ribbons,  an*  a'. 
At  bridal  or  Uythe-meat,  at  preaohln'  or  fkir. 
The  priest  might  be  absent,  but  Janet  was  there. 

Auld  Janet  grew  skeioh,  an'  anld  Janet  grew 
arouse,  [house. 

An'  die  thocht  a  guidman  a  great  mense  to  a 
And  aft  to  herself  she  wad  slch  and  complain, 
"0,  woman's  a  wearifii'  cveatnie  alanel" 

The  daok  o'  sic  beinness  brought  cnstomei*  routh. 

To  crack  wi'  the  carlin,  an'  slocken  their  drouth. 

An'  mony's  the  wooer  who  voWd  and  declared. 

He'd  seU  his  best  yaud  to  win  auld  Janet  B^rd. 


4^  But  Janet  had  seeredy  nourished  for  lang 
A  sort  of  love-liking  for  honest  Laird  Strang 
"  He's  sober  an' civil— his  youth  can  be  spared ; 
He'd  mak'  a  douce  husband,"  quoth  auld  Jauet 
Baird. 

The  wooer  that's  hooly  is  oftentimes  orost. 

An'  words  wared  on  eourtin'  are  often  words  lost  { 

"  For  better  fiw  waur,  here's  my  loof,"  quoth  the 

Laird; 
"  Content ;  it's  a  bargain,"  quoth  aold  Janet  Baird. 

The  marriage  was  settled,  the  bridal  di^  set. 
The  priest,  an'  the  piper,  an'  kindred  were  met. 
They've  wedded  an'  bedded,  an'  sickerly  palr'd. 
She's  now  Mrs.  Strang  that  was  auld  Jauet  Baird. 


W^t  M.U  %^%  JEam. 

[Hbhet  B.  Biin>n.L.~Fir8t  published  in  the 
Portfolio  of  British  Songs.  The  air  is  an  old  reel 
tune,  originally  called  "  Hie  Drummer,"  but  now 
better  known  by  the  name  of  **The  Tailor,"  for 
which  Bums  wrote  some  words,  with  the  burthen, 
"  For  weel  he  kenn'd  liie  way,  O."] 

About  the  dosin'  o'  the  day. 

The  wild  green  woods  among,  O, 
A  wee  auld  man  cam'  doon  this  way. 

As  ftut  as  he  could  gang,  O. 

He  entered  into  this  wee  house. 

Where  unco  weel  kent  he,  O, 

That  there,  there  lived  a  virtuous  lass. 

And  lUr  as  &ir  could  be  O. 

For  he  had  voWd  to  ha'e,  0,  , 

To  ha'e,  O,  to  ha'e,  O, 
For  he  bad  vow'd  to  ha'e,  0, 
A  wifle  o'  his  ahi,  0. 

He  tent  the  anld  gudewife  he'd  come 

Her  dochter  Jean  to  woo,  O, 
And  gin  she  would  but  come  wi'  him,  i 

She  never  would  it  rue,  O. 
For  he  had  oxen,  horse,  and  kye. 

And  sheep  upon  the  hill,  O,  i 

And  monie  a  cannie  thing  forbye. 

That  should  be  at  her  will,  0. 
For  he  bad  vow'd,  &o. 

The  auld  gudewife  replied  in  turn,  , 

Up  rising  flrae  her  stool,  O, 
The  lass  that  would  your  profliar  spura, 
\  Would  surely  be  a  fool,  0. 


^■-i 
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^'b<>  to  the  door  made  anxloos  baste. 
And  ca'd  young  Jeanie  in,  O, 

And  when  aroun'  the  fire  they're  placed. 
The  courtin'  did  begin,  O. 
For  he  had  Tow'd,  &c 

The  wee  anld  man  taold  ower  bis  ta]e 

Wl*  crooee  and  eantie  gke,  O ; 
Bat  Jeanie'B  heart  was  hard  and  caold, 

Nae  love  Ibr  him  had  she,  O. 
Said  she,  Aald  gouk!  you're  act  a  part 

That  I  can  ne'er  be  thine,  O ; 

You  come  to  woo  my  mither's  heart. 

You  come  nae  here  for  mine,  O. 

For  this  is  no  the  way,  O, 

The  way,  O,  the  way,  0, 

For  this  is  no  the  way,  O, 

A  lassie's  heart  to  win,  O. 

And  soon  a  rap  came  to  the  door. 

And  out  young  Jeanie  ran,  O, 
Said  she,  You  may  count  ower  your  store 

Wi'  them  that  you  began,  O. 
The  wee  aold  man  rose  up  In  wrath. 

And  loud  and  lang  he  swore,  O, 
Syne  hirsled  up  his  shouthers  baith. 

And  hasten'd  to  tlie  door,  O. 
Still  Towin'  be  would  ha'e,  O,  5ce. 


[Ant,  "Highland  laddie.**} 

JTo  ha'e  a  wife  and  rule  a  wUb, 
fSTaks  a  wise  man,  taks  a  wise  man ; 
I^But  to  get  a  wife  to  rule  a  man, 

*0  that  ye  can,  O  that  ye  can; 
rSo  the  wife  that's  wise  we  aye  maun  prize, 
-^For  they're  fbw  je  ken,  they're  soaroe  ye  ken  t 
(jO  Solomon  says  ye'Il  no  fin'  ane, 
^In  hundreds  ten,  hi  hundreds  ten. 

.  man's  wed,  it's  often  said, 
^  He's  aye  o'er  blate,  he's  aye  o'er  blate ; 
*  He  strires  to  improre  his  first  calf  luve, 
\When  it's  o'er  late,  when  it's  o'er  late. 
X  e  maun  dant  o'  them  and  mak'  o^  them. 
Else  theyn  tak'  the  barlqy-bood,  the  barley-hood ; 
^Oln  the  hinny-moon  wad  ne'er  gang  dune, 
*\Thoy  wad  aye  be  gnid,  thqr  wad  aye  be  gnid. 


W  Gin  ye  many  whan  ye*re  auld. 
Ye  win  get  jeers,  ye  wm  get  Jeers; 
An'  if  she  be  a  bonnie  lass. 
Ye  may  get  fears,  ye  may  get  fears; 
For  gin  she's  tall ;  when  she  grows  banl. 
She'll  crack  your  oroun,  she'll  crack  your  crt>«B 
An'  gif  ye  plea  wl'  ane  that's  wee; 
Shell  pu'  ye  doun,  she'll  pu'  ye  donn. 

Sae  he  that  gets  a  guld,  guid  wife. 
Gets  gear  anengh,  gets  gear  aneugh ; 
An'  he  that  gets  an  HI.  m  wife. 
Gets  cares  aneugh,  gets  fears  aneugh ; 
A  man  may  spen'  an'  ha'e  to  the  en'. 
If  his  wife  be  ought,  if  bin  wife  be  ought: 
But  a  man  may  spare  an'  aye  be  bare. 
If  his  wife  be  nought,  if  his  wife  be  nought. 


®  cogie  o'  gill. 

[Wmrmir  about  tiie  dose  of  the  last  century 
by  AirDKsw  SHsaim  or  SHianars,  at  one  time 
editor  of  The  Aberdeen  Chronicle,  and  author  of 
a  Scottish  pastoral,  first  printed  at  Aberdeen 
in  1787,  and  afterwards  at  Bdfaibnigfa  in  1790, 
with  the  title  ofJamie  and  Bess.'*  Sherilbwas 
by  trade  a  bookbinder.  Bums,  in  his  third  North- 
ern Tour,  speaks  of  him  as  "  a  little  deerepid  body, 
with  some  abilities."  Ttw  air  to  the  present  song 
was  composed  by  Bobert  Macintosh,  an  eminent 
▼i(dln  player,  who  died  in  London  in  1807.] 

A  coon  o*  ym. 
And  a  pickle  altmeal. 
And  a  dainty  wee  drappie  o*  whiskey, 
Was  our  torefkthers'  dose. 
For  to  sweel  down  their  brose. 
And  keep  them  aye  eheeiy  and  fHsky. 

Then  hey  for  the  whidcey,and  hey  Ibr  themeal. 
And  hey  for  the  cogie,  and  hey  for  the  yUl, 
Gin  ye  steer  a' thegitber  they'll  do  nnoo  wee^ 
To  keep  a  ehiel  cheeiy  and  brisk  aya. 

Whoi  I  see  onr  Soots  lads, 

Wi'  their  kUts  and  cockauds, 
That  sae  alien  ha'e  loonder'd  car  foes,  man; 

I  tUnk  to  mysel'. 

On  the  meal  and  the  ym. 
And  the  firuits  o*  our  Scottish  kaB  breae,  nasu 
Then  hey,  Ao. 
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When  oar  hnre  Highland  hladei, 

Wl'  their  elaymoree  and  plaids,    • 
In  the  Add  driye  Uke  iheep  a'  our  toe»,  n 

Thefa-  courage  and  pow>— 

Spring  tt»e  thia  to  be  rare, 
Th^re  the  noUe  efBBcti  o'  the  broae,  ma 
Then  hey,  &0. 

Bat  jroar  tpyndle-ehanlc'd  iparkt, 

Wha  Me  iU  fin  their  Mrlo, 
Your  pale-Tinged  milloope  and  beans,  n 

I  think  wlien  I  we  tliem, 

"Twere  kindneee  to  gi'e  them— 
A  cogie  o'  yill  or  o'  broee,  man. 
Thenhejr,  &0. 

What  John  Ball  deipiees. 

Our  better  tenae  prises. 
He  denies  eatin'  blanter  ava,  man ; 

But  by  eatin'  o*  blanter. 

His  mare's  grown,  I'll  warrant  her. 
The  manliest  brute  o'  the  twa,  man. 
Then  hey,  &0. 


.    iDAVtD  Wbbstbk.— Air,  "  Johnnie  Pringle." 

Hbakd  ye  e'er  o'  Donald  Onnn, 
Ance  sae  daddy,  dowf,  and  needy, 

Now  a  lidrd  in  yonder  toan, 
OaUoas-hearted,  proud,  and  greedy. 

Up  the  glen  aboon  the  linn, 

Donald  met  wi'  Maggie  Millar, 
Wooed  the  lass  amang  the  whins, 

Beeanse  she  had  the  word  o'  siUer; 
Meg  was  neither  trig  nor  braw. 

Had  mae  fiuits  than  ane  laid  tUl  hu; 
Donald  looket  ower  them  a', 

A'  bis  thought  was  on  the  siller. 
Heard  ye  e'er,  &o. 

Dcmald  grew  boith  braid  and  braw, 
Oeaaed  to  bore  the  whlnston*  qoany, 
^^         Maggie's  siller  pays  for  a', 
^  Breaks  instead  o' daddy  barriet 

Thoa^  he's  ignorant  as  a  stirk. 

Though  he's  doure  as ony  donkey; 
Tet,  by  accidental  Jirk 
Donald  rides  befoie  a  flunky. 
Heard  ye  e'er,  dec 


Claehan  balmles  roar  wi*  flrl{fat, 

Clachan  dogs  tak'  to  their  trotters ; 
Claehan  wives  the  pathway  dicht 

To  tranquilUse  his  tbmward  features  i 
Oangrel  bodies  in  the  street 

Beck  and  bow  to  make  him  ctril. 
Tenant  bodies  in  his  debt,    ■ 

Shun  him  as  they'd  shun  the  deviL 
Heard  ye  e'er,  &o. 

Few  gangs  trigger  to  the  Ihir, 

Few  gangs  to  the  Urk  sae  g 
Few  wi'  Donald  can  compare 

To  keep  the  eantel  o*  the  caasle: 
In  his  breast  a  bladd  o*  stane, 

Keith  his  hat  a  box  o'  brodian. 
In  his  niere  a  wally  cane. 

Thus  the  tyrant  rules  the  darhan. 
Heard  ye  e'er,  &o. 


0iiM  Mtiu  ■ 

f  Said  to  be  oomposed  by  a  Seoedlng  Clergyman    i 
at  Biggar.]  [ 


O  hora !  thou  delights  in  man's  ruin, 
Thy  conquests  they  cost  us  fkill  dearj 

Maun  I  forfeit  my  life  for  the  viewing 
The  eharms  o'  that  lovely  Miss  Weir  ? 

Tho'  sometimes  thou  bid  me  aq>ire. 


And  envy  o*  ane  that  is  highe^— 

Witt's  even'd  to  the  charming  Miss  Weir 

As  down  In  yon  valley  a-vralldng, 

Whare  nae  christen'd  creature  was  near. 
The  birds  all  aroand  me  were  talking 

O'  naething  bat  charming  Miss  Weir : 
That  sweet  little  bird,  called  the  linnet, 

In  accents  delightftilly  dear. 
Declared  to  the  worid  that  in  it 

Was  nought  Uke  the  lovely  Mias  Web. 

Oh  Cupid!  myheadltismoddy, 

I  vriah  it  may  ever  be  clear; 
Fot  aye,  when  I  sit  down  to  study. 

My  inind  runs  on  charming  Mlas  Weir. 
I'm  t(«t'd  like  a  ship  on  the  ocean. 

That  kens  na  what  course  for  to  steer; 
Yet  at  times  I'm  so  vain  in  my  motion. 

As  h<^  tm  the  lovely  Mia  Wehr. 
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?^f5  tit  ^itUn  ?^eat5jtr. 

[JoRW  Imlab.    Mudo  by  A.  Lee.] 

Hrr !  tn  the  Hidan  h«ather. 
Hey !  for  the  Hielan  heathw. 

Dear  to  me,  and  aye  shall  be, 
The  bonnie  braes  o'  Hielaa  heathiBr; 

Hey!  for  the  Hielan  heather. 

Dear  to  me,  aad  ay*  shall  be. 

The  bonnie  braes  o*  Hielan  heather. 

There  li^t  o*  heart  and  light  o' heel. 
The  lads  and  lasses  trip  thegitfaer  ; 

Kative  norlan'  rant  an'  reel, 

AmanR  the  bonnie  Hielan  heather. 

Singing,  hey  1  for  the  Hielan  heather. 

Hey !  for  the  Hielan  heather. 

Dear  to  me,  and  aye  shall  be. 

The  bonnie  braes  o*  Hielan  heather. 

Hey !  for  the  Hielan  heather. 

Hey  I  for  the  Hielan  heather. 
Dear  to  me,  and  aye  sliail  be. 

The  bonnie  braes  o'  Hielan  heather. 
The  broom  and  whin,  by  lodii  and  linn, 

Are  tipp'd  with  gowd  in  simmer 
Sweet  and  fidr,  bnt  mdkle  midr. 

The  parfde  beUs  o'  Hielan  hescther. 
Singing,  hey!  for  the  Hielan  heather. 
Hey  2  for  the  Hiefau  heather. 
Dear  to  me,  and  aye  shall  be. 
The  boni^e  braes  o'  Hielan  heather. 


;®lje  3LBr00  of-  Preston  i^ilL 


[Allah  CumnHOBJkv.— Air,  " Q«od  nic^tand 

' '  joy  be  wi*  ye  av] 

I  Tbb  lark  had  left  tine  evening  dood, 
'  The  dew  fell  soft,  the  wind  wae  Iowne» 

'^  Its  gentle  breath  amang  the  flowers 
y^         Scarce  stirr'd  the  thistle's  top  of  down ; 

1  The  dappled  swallow  left  the  pool, 
■' \         The  stars  were  blinking  O'er  the  hm, 

When  I  met  among  the  liawthoms  green 
'■.v         The  lovely  h       *- 


Her  naked  feet  amang  the  grass 

Shone  like  two  dewy  lilies  fkir; 
Her  brow  beam'd  white  aneath  her  locks 

Black  coriing  o'er  her  shoulders  bare ; 
Her  cheeks  were  rich  wf  bloony  youth. 

Her  lips  had  words  and  wit  at  wiU, 
And  heaven  seemed  looking  through  bar  een. 

The  lovely  lass  of  Preston-milL 

Quoth  I,  fkir  lass,  wilt  thou  gang  wi'  me. 

Where  bladc-oooks  crow,  and  jUmsn  cry  ? 
Six  hills  are  woolly  wi'  my  sheep, 

Six  vales  are  lowing  wi'  my  kye. 
I  have  look'd  long  for  a  weel-lkar*d  las, 

By  Kithsdale's  holms,  and  many  a  hill— 
She  hung  her  head  like  a  dew-bent  rose. 

The  lovely  lass  of  Preston-milL 


I  said.  Sweet  maiden,  look  nae  down. 

But  gie's  a  Idss,  and  come  with  me ; 
A  lovelier  ihoe  O  ne'er  look'd  up, — 

The  tears  were  dropping  tnt  her  e'e. 
I  ha'e  a  lad  who 's  ihr  awa'. 

That  weel  could  win  a  woman's  will ; 
My  heart  '■  alraady  fliU  of  love,— 

Quoth  the  lovely  lass  of  Preeton-milL 

Now  who  is  he  could  leave  sic  a  lass. 

And  seek  for  love  in  a  fiir  oountree  ? 
Her  tears  dropp'd  down  like  simmer  dew; 

I  (kin  wad  kiss'd  them  tm  her  e'e. 
1  took  ae  kiss  o'  her  comely  cheek— 

For  pity  sake,  kind  sir,  be  still; 
My  heart  is  full  of  other  love. 

Quoth  the  k>ve]y  lass  of  Preston-mDI. 

She  streek'd  to  heaven  her  twa  white  hands. 

And  lifted  up  her  watery  e'e— 
Sae  lang's  my  heart  kens  aught  of  God, 

Or  light  is  gladsome  to  ray  e'e; 
While  woods  grow  green,  and  bmrns  run  dear 

Till  my  last  drop  of  blood  be  stiU, 
My  heart  shall  baud  nae  other  love. 

Quoth  the  lovely  lass  of  Preston-miU. 

There's  oomdy  maids  on  Dee's  wild  banks. 

And  Nith's  romantic  vale  is  fb' ; 
By  Ae  and  COouden's  hermit  streams 

Dwells  many  a  gentie  dune,  I  trow. 
0 !  they  are  lights  of  a  bonnie  kind. 

As  ever  shone  on  vale  and  hill. 
But  there's  ae  light  pats  them  all  oat,'> 

The  lovdy  lass  of  PrestoniniU. 
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®^e  j$immet  morn. 

<^       [J.  lIrroH>u»— Air,  **  Gveen  grows  the  radm."] 

Bbioht  ihlnM  the  dmmcr^  morn, 
'  'I  Bright ahinet  the  rimmer*!  mom; 

\    ''         Come  let  OS  view  the  floweiy  Adds, 
;^    '  And  hail  wi' joy  the  ^vavlng  com. 

''  ^    Let  thoee  who  think  that  plenmre  liei 
Within  the  magic  g^aaeet,  O, 
Come  Tiew  with  me  the  glorioiu  sUee, 
.1     ^         And  own  themselves  but  aases,  0. 

V  Bright  sUnee,  &c 

.     Wm  diMipation's  fbeble  gait 
'  .^         Wi'  health's  elastic  step  compare  ? 
1^'  s'     Wm  adilng  heads  ne'er  learn  to  hate 
^:  '  The  haunts,  where  luriti  the  donon  care  ? 

Bright  shines,  &e. 

/  -; 

'  ^^  Befteshing  is  the  morning  air, 
,'  The  night  is  damp  and  drouy,  O ; 

i.  The  fbol  who  would  the  two  compare, 
^     ^  Mi^  steep  till  he  is  weary,  0. 

'^    "^  Bright  shines.  Sec 

Y  ^^     Then  let  us  se^  the  flowery  ddls, 

' ''  '^  Where  health  is  in  attendance,  O, 

.  .,  And  from  the  pure,  the  crystal  rills, 
/•         Drink  to  sweet  independence,  O. 
.  '^,  Bright  shines,  &0. 

.^     The  tavern's  roar,  then,  let  OS  shun, 
*^!^  If  health  or  wealth  we  priie  them,  0; 

,^'\     The  poor  man's  fortune  is  begun. 

When  he  learns  to  deqtise  them,  O. 
Bright  dihMS,  &0. 


[JoHK  IMLAR.— Air,  '*  The  Black  Watch."] 

Thb  land  o*  cakes!  the  land  o'  oakesl 

0 !  monie  a  hle«ing  on  it; 
Fair  &'  the  land  o'  hills,  o*  hOces, 

The  bagpipe  and  the  bonnet. 
The  coontrle  o'  the  kilted  dans. 

That  cowed  the  Dane  and  Roman; 
Whose  sons  ha'e  still  the  hearts  an'  iuuil 

To  welcome  friend  or  foeman. 


265 : 

Then  swell  the  aangbalth  loud  and  lang,  "^ 

Till  the  hills  like  aspens  quiver;  '*' 

An'  fill  ye  up,  and  toast  the  cup,  \ 
Tha  land  o'  cakes  for  ever. 

Be  seom'd  the  Scot  within  whose  heart  > 

Nae  patriot  flame  is  burning ;  ' 

Wha  kent  nae  pain  firae  hame  to  part, 

Nae  joy  when  back  returning. 
Kae  love  for  him  in  life  shall  yearn, 

Kae  tears  in  death  deplore  him ; 
He  hath  nae  coronach  nor  calm,  ^ 

Wha  shames  the  land  that  bore  him.  i 

Then  swell  the  sang,  &o. 

Fair  flower  the  gowans  in  our  glens. 

The  heather  on  our  mountains ; 
The  blue  bells  deck  our  wizard  dens. 

An'  Idas  our  sparkling  fountains.  f  -  > 

On  knock  an'  knowe,  the  whin  an'  broom,       \ 

An'  on  the  braes  the  breckan ; 
Not  even  Eden's  flowers  hi  bloom  ^ , 

Could  sweeter  blossoms  reckon.  '-- 

Then  swell  the  sang,  &c. 

When  flows  our  quegh  within  the  gten. 

Within  the  hall  our  glasses ; 
We'll  toast  auld  Scotland's  honest  men, 

Thrice  o'er  her  bonnie  lasses. 
And  deep  we'll  drink  the  Queen  and  Kirk, 

Our  country  and  our  freedom ; 
Wi'  broad  claymore  an'  Highland  dirk. 

We're  ready  when  they  need  them.  ^ , 

Then  swell  the  sang,  &c 


®|jt  '^tKt^tx  MtlL 


[PoiTRT  and  Air  by  Dr.  B.  Spittai..] 

Oh  !  dedt  thy  hair  wl' the  heather  bell. 

The  heather  bell  atone; 
Leave  roses  to  the  LowUnd  maid. 

The  Lowland  vaaiA  tloub, 
I've  aeen  thee  wl'  the  gay,  gay  roae. 

And  wi'  the  heather  beU,— 
I  love  you  much  with  both,  ftdr  maid; 

But  wear  the  heather  bell. 
For  the  heather  beU,  the  heather  bell. 

Which  breathes  the  mountain  air, 
la  ihr  more  ftt  than  roses  gay 

To  deck  thy  flowing  hair. 


C>^^ 
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Awa7,  away,  ye  rowt  gay! 

The  heather  bell  for  me ; 
Fair  maiden,  let  me  hear  thee  say. 

The  heather  bell  for  noe. 
Then  twine  a  wreath  o'  the  heather  bell. 

The  heather  bell  alone; 
Kor  roee,  nor  lily,  twine  ye  there. 

The  heather  bell  alone; 
For  the  heather  bell,  the  heather  bell. 

Which  breathee  the  mountain  air. 
Is  iiur  more  fit  than  roees  gay 

To  dedi  thy  flowing  hair. 


V    ^ib^  :§lo^tt^  of  ^inbutgS. 


fThe  wen-known  popular  tune  called  "The 

'  Flowers  of  Edinburgh"  is  not  much  more  than  a 

hundred  years  old.    It  appears  in  Oswald's  Cale- 

•  donian  Pocket  Companion,  174S,  but  cannot  be 
traced  in  any  earlier  mntfcal  collection.  It 
became  a  &shionabIe  hornpipe  about  1740,  and 
was  called  "  The  Flowers  of  Edinburgh,"  in  com- 
pliment, it  is  supposed,  to  the  young  ladies  of  the 
Soottiih  capital  who  were  then  attending  the  danc« 
Ing  schods.  About  the  same  time  the  following 
irords  were  written  to  the  tune.  Bumswasmia- 
tftken  in  thinking  that  there  were  older  words  to 
the  tune,  and  that  these  hadaJaoobitkaaaUuston.] 

Mr  I0T8  was  once  a  bonnie  lad. 

He  was  the  flower  of  a' his  Un, 
The  abaence  of  his  bonnie  ikoe 

Has  rent  my  tender  heart  in  twain. 
I  day  or  night  find  no  delight ; 
,  In  silent  tears  I  still  complain; 

And  ezdabn  'gainst  those  my  rival  foes, 
}  That  ha'eta'en  Atom  me  my  darting  swain. 

Despair  and  anguish  fill  my  breast. 

Since  I  have  lost  my  blooming  rose; 
I  ^h  and  moan  irbOe  others  rest; 

His  absence  yields  me  no  repoae. 
To  seek  my  loT«  111  range  and  rove. 

Through  every  grove  and  distant  plain; 
Thus  I'll  ne'er  cease,  but  qiend  my  days, 

To  hear  tidings  ttam  my  darling  swain. 

Therels  naething  strange  hi  natare'sdianga, 
,  Since  parents  show  audi  eraeltyt 

They  caused  my  love  from  me  to  range, 

*  >  And  know  not  to  what  destiny. 


The  pretty  Uds  and  tender  Iambs 

May  cease  to  sport  upon  the  pUn; 
But  111  mourn  and  lament  in  deep  diseonteni         ^ 

For  the  absence  of  my  darling  iwain. 

Kind  Neptune,  l!et  me  thee  entreat,  ^ 

To  send  a  lUr  and -pleasant  gale;  i' 

Ye  dolphins  sweet,  upon  me  wait,  '^ 

And  conv^  me  upon  your  tafl ; 
Heaven  bless  my  voyage  with  success. 

While  crossing  of  tlie  raging  main. 
And  send  me  safe  o'er  to  a  distant  shore. 

To  meet  my  lovely  darting  swain.  ^ 

An  Joy  and  mirth  at  our  return 

ShaU  then  abound  firom  Tweed  to  Tay ; 
The  bells  shaU  ring  and  sweet  birds  sing. 

To  grace  and  crown  our  nuptial  day. 
Thus  bless'd  wi'  charms  in  my  love's  arms. 

My  heart  once  more  I  win  regain ;  * 

Then  I'U  range  no  more  to  a  distant  sltore. 

But  in  love  wlU  eiuoy  my  darling  swain. 


^otlanD  tiear. 


[AxxxAifDBB  Hviau— Here  first  printed.— 'Air, 
'Gala  Water."] 

Mr  mountain  hame,  my  mountain  hame. 
My  kind,  my  independent  mother ! 
While  thought  an'  feeling  rule  my  flsme. 
Can  I  foiget  the  mountain  heather? 

Scotland  dear* 

Though  I  to  other  land*  may  go. 
Should  fortane's  smUe  attend  m«  thither. 
As  roMn  comes  in  winter's  snaw 
111  bamcwaxd  seek  the  mountain  heather, 
-  irl 


I  love  to  hear  your  daughters  dear 
The  simple  tale  in  sang  revealing; 
Whenever  your  muric  greets  my  ear. 
My  Iwaasn  melts  vri*  Joyous  foding. 


>r! 


When  I  diaU  die,  01  wad  lie 
Where  lifc  an' me  flnt  met  thegither. 
That  my  eauM  day,  dmragh  Its  deeay. 
Might  bkMMn  again  in  the  mountain  heather, 
Scotland  dear  1 
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[AxjtxARDBR  LAnra.] 

ITakt  utoe  bad  mony  a  chann. 

Few  oould  boast  o'  balf  ne  moay ; 
In  ilka  day  an'  Sunday  dae*, 

Hary  ay«  was  neat  and  btnmie. 
Bat  the  ftdreit  flow'r  o'  May 

la  nae  fan  a'  tbe  wnatb  o'  Jnly; 
And  now  amang  the  niaidena  gay, 

Te  winna  meet  wl'  Maiy  Cowley  I 

Hary  anoe  bad  monya  lad, 

Few  could  boast  o'  half  saa  mony ; 
But  ah !  the  silly  fickle  maid. 

The  newest  aye  was  best  of  ony. 
Now  the  laddies  woo  nae  mair. 

Now  the  lassie  rues  her  folly; 
And  dowle  are  the  wearle  days 

An'  lanely  nights  o*  Haiy  Cowley.' 

Lassie,  I  maun  leave  yon  too. 

Though  I  lo'e  you  best  o*  ony} 
Te  ha'e  wooers  mony  ane, 

Te  wlnna  ken  the  want  o*  Johnny  I 
Lassie,  yet,  afore  we  part, 

O,  tak'  the  lad  that  lo'es  yoa  traly. 
Lest  ye  be  left  wi'  shame  an'  wae. 

To  dree  the  flute  o'  Mary  Cowley. 


"f         §af  tolll  toe  get. 

rWjtrmir  many  years  ago  by  Wjufnm  Wat- 
•ON,  A  wearer  In  Kirkintilloch.] 

Brr  ye  down  here,  my  cronies,  and  gf  e  as  your 

Xet  the  win'  ti^'  tiie  ears  o'  this  life  on  Its  ba<^ 
y  Our  hearts  to  despondency  we  never  will  sabmi^ 
'  'For  weTe  aye  been  prorided  for,  and  sae  will  we 
yet. 
And  M*  will  we  yet,  &e. 

^Let  the  miser  delight  hi  the  hoaiding  of  pelf. 
''  Onoe  he  has  not  the  sanl  to  e^}oy  it  hfansdf : 
\Binoe  the  bounty  of  providence  Is  new  ev'ry  day, 
>    As  we  Journey  through  Ufo,  let  us  live  by  the  way. 
.    *)  Let  OS  live  by  the  way,  &c. 


Then  bring  us  a  tankard  o*  nappy  gnde  ale; 
For  to  comfort  our  hearts  and  enliven  the  tale; 
We'll  aye  be  the  merrier  the  langer  we  sit, 
For  we've  drank  ibeglther  mony  a  time,  and  tae 
vrlllwsyet. 
And  saa  will  we  yet,  &c 

Success  to  the  former,  and  prosper  his  plough, 
Bewardlng  his  eident  toils  a'  the  year  through! 
Our  seed  time  and  harvest  we  ever  will  get, 
For  we've  llppen'd  aye  to  providence,  and  saa  will 
we  yet. 
And  saa  will  we  yet,  &e. 

Long  live  the  king,  and  happy  may  he  be, 
And  success  to  his  forces  by  land  and  by  sea ! 
His  enemies  to  triumph  we  never  will  permit, 
Bxftons  aye  have  been  victorious,  and  sae  will 
they  yet. 
And  sae  wiU  they  yet,  &c 

Let  the  glass  keep  its  course,  and  go  merrily  roun'. 
For  the  sun  has  to  rise,  though  the  moon  it  goes 

down. 
Till  tin  house  be  rinnin'  roun'  about,  it's  time 

enough  to  flit. 
When  we  foil,  we  aye  got  up  again,  and  sae  will 

And  sae  wlQ  we  yet,  &o. 


^Igtjfte  ate  toe  $fet. 

[Warmnr  by  Eennnsa  Picksit,  a  native  of 
Paisley,  whose  poems  were  published  at  Edin- 
burgh in  IdlS,  in  two  small  vols.  He  died  in  1819 
or  1816.] 

Blttrb  are  we  set  wl'  tther ; 

Fling  ears  ayont  the  moon ; 
Nae  sae  aft  we  meet  thegither! 

Wha  wad  think  o' parting  soon? 
Though  fnaw  bends  down  the  forest  trees. 

And  bum  and  river  cease  to  flow; 
Though  nature's  tide  has  shor'd  to  freeie. 

And  winter  nithers  a,*  below. 
Blythe  are  we,  &C. 

Now,  round  the  higle  eheeriy  met. 

Well  scog  the  bhtft  and  dread  nae  harm, 

Wl'  jaws  o*  toddy  reeking  het. 
Well  kaq»  the  genial  current  wane. 
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Shan  tbmt  th«  hi^ppj  hoon  aifrm*. 
Oar  ptearore  reign  the  •'enlng  lang. 
And  laugh  at  biting  froat  and  maw. 
Blytha  ara  wa,  Are. 

The  oarea  fhat  doster  nmnd  tiie  hearty 

And  gar  the  boaom  atoond  wl'  pain. 
Shall  get  a  fti^t  albra  we  part. 

Win  gar  them  ftar  to  eome  agatak 
Then,  flU  aboat,  my  wfauome  tbUktt 

The  qparkling  ^a«  wiU  banlah  pJnet 
Nae  pain  the  hi4>py  boaom  ftela, 

Sae  free  o'  eare  as  yoon  and  mine. 
Blythe  are  we.  An. 


"Sit  lant)  for  me* 


[WaiTTBy  by  J.  Hxddbrwiok,  Junr.,  editor 
of  "  The  Olaagow  Citisen"  Kewapaper.— Mnaia 
byS.  Barr.] 


I'vi  been  upon  the  nxmint  deep. 

When  the  wind  had  died  away. 
And  like  an  ocean  god  aaleep. 

The  bark  majetUe  lay; 
Bat  lovelier  ia  the  Tailed  eeene. 

The  hiU,  the  lake,  the  tree, 
When  bathed  in  light  ofmidnight'a  queen. 

The  land!  tbelandl  forme. 

The  glancing  wavea  I've  glided  o'er 

When  gently  blew  the  breeie; 
Bat  tweeter  waa  the  distant  sh<ne. 

The  sephyr  'mang  the  treea. 
The  marmnr  of  the  moantaln  ifll. 

The  blossoms  waving  free. 
The  song  of  birds  on  every  hiU, 

The  land!  the  land!  tema. 


.    y 
I) 


The  biUowB  I  have  b 

When  they  roU'd  in  monntains  dail^ 
And  night  her  blaekest  oortain  hung 

Aroand  our  heaving  bark ; 
Bat  give  ma  -rnkmi  the  stonn  la  fleree, 

My  home  and  flredde  g^, 
Where  winda  may  howl,  bat  dam  not  ptoroe. 

The  land !  the  land !  fiir  ma. 


Andwl 

I've  been  upon  the  deq>. 
And  to  the  gulf  beneath  I've  daah'd 

Adown  the  liquid  steep; 
But  now  that  I  am  safe  on  ahoce^ 

There  let  me  ever  be ; 
The  sea  let  others  wander  o'er, 

Thefamdl  thelaadl  forma. 


3Ef  on  f  att]&. 


[Aim,  '*  We'n  meet  beside  the  duAj  glen.-— 
This  appeared  in  a  smaU  ooUectkm  with  the  ng^ 
"  Mas.  J.  8.,  aormntoMif."] 


Iv  on  earth  there  is  eiOoymentr 

•Tis  oar  ain  flresida. 
Though  the  mind  has  its  employment, 

Atouralnflreaidei 
Our  bahrnies  round  us  twlna. 
Like  the  ivy  or  the  vine, 
Wi' looks  sae  sweet  and  Un* 

At  our  ain  fl 


Tei  we're  no  without  our  too. 

At  our  ain  flredde, 
Gare  mixes  wi'  the  smile, 

Atourainiireside: 
Bat  wi'  hearts  sae  leal  an'  tme. 
We  h<^  to  waddle  throu^ 
LUb's  linked  and  raveUed  olew, 

Atourj 


But  whan  our  bairns  ars  up. 

At  our  atai  fireside, 
TheyV  be  our  stay  and  pn^ 

Atourainflreside; 
Wi' filial  love  and  eara. 
They  will  a'  our  p* 
And  our  age  tfasgr  win  revere, 

Atourainflreside. 


Though  we  ha%  nae  muekle  « 

Atourainflreside, 
7et  wi'  sweet  content  and  health, 

At  our  ain  flresida ; 
We  envy  nota  king. 
For  rlohes  oanna  brtaig 
The  bkssings  we  can  slng^ 

At  our  ain  flreeida. 
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And  when  the  time  shall  ooine. 

At  our  ain  fireside, 
Tbat'U  lay  u«  in  the  tomb, 

Frae  oar  ain  fireride ; 
Wi>  &ith  that  oanna  ■hrink, 
We'll  no  tremble  tm  the  brink, 
When  death  dtaU  loose  the  link. 

At  our  ain  fireside. 


®  %iht  me  tj^f  fair. 

[J.  MiTCHSLL,  Paldey.  Air,  "  Oran  an  Oig." 
—This  originally  appeared  in  a  small  book  of 
ProTerbs  publidied  by  Mr.  John  Neilaon  of 
Paisley.] 

Oh  give  me  the  ear  that  is  deaf  to  the  ins. 

Which  the  slanderer^  tongue  has  in  store; 
And  the  eye  that  the  m<ri8tare  of  pity  distills. 

When  tiie  good  and  the  great  are  no  more. 
O  give  me  the  tongue  that  disdains  to  repeat 

What  envy  so  glibly  will  teU, 
But  responds  to  oar  Joys  when  in  friendship  we 
meet 

Boond  the  board,  oare^  dark  thooghts  to  dispelL 

O  give  me  the  heart  that  can  bleed  tot  the  woes 

Which  another  is  fitted  to  fbel— 
And  the  hand  that  on  penuiy  freely  bestows, 

Tet  the  gift -win  as  nobly  ooneeal. 
Give  me  theae,  and  I  vow  in  my  Journey  through 
life, 

dare  ne'er  will  a  shadow  bnpart; 
If  Natore  bestow  on  my  friend  and  my  wife. 

Such  an  ear,  such  a  tongue,  such  a  heart. 


0  by  dark.] 


[JAI 

Bird  of  the  wHdemess, 

Blytheeome  and  cnmberlesi. 
Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea  i 

Emblem  of  happiness. 

Blessed  is  thy  dwelling-pbioe, 
Ob!  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  I 


Wild  is  tiiy  lay  and  loud. 

Far  in  the  downy  doud ; 
Love  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth  t 

Whoe  on  the  devry  wing. 

Where  art  thou  journeying  ? 
Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 

O'er  fell  and  mountain  sheen. 

O'er  moor  and  mountain  green. 
O'er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day} 

Over  the  cloudlet  dim. 

Over  the  rainbow's  rim, 
Huaioal  cherub,  hie,  hie  thee  away. 

Then  when  the  gloaming  comes. 

Low  in  the  heather  blooms. 
Sweet  will  thy  wekxmie  and  bed  of  love  be  I 

Bfard  of  the  wilderness. 

Blessed  is  thy  dweIling>plaoe, 
oil !  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee. 


[W.  ALSZAKDXlt.]  « 

'*  If  thou  wonld'st  view  fidr  Mehnse  aright, 
Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moon  light."— BooTT. 


.  I 


(-' 


Ob,  ha'e  ye  seen  the  Tweed  while  the  moon  shone  ^  ? 
bright, 

Andthestarsgemmedtheskywl'the!TriIlerlight?  . 
If  ye  ha'ena  seen  it,  then 
Half  its  sweets  ye  canna  ken  , 

Oh,  gae  back  and  locdt  again  ' 

Onaihiningnightl  ,    '  } 

Oh,  ha'e  ye  aken  the  Twead  when  tiie  dolster  and  ^;    J 

Iflle  t  /^ 

In  the  long  shadows  slept  of  the  mouldering  pile  ?  ft;  \  I 

Oh  the  fondest  oanna  deem  .     *' 

What  that  silent  scene  doth  seem  \    \ 

Till  beneath  pale  Cbmtbia's  beam  ^    ' 

He  hath  gased  awhile  1  ^-^S 

Oh,  ha'e  ye  seen  the  Tweed  when  the  moon's  in  %  / 


When  the  dark  wavea  are  rolling  baith  fleioe  an4 


Oh,  beware  nk  wisard  den. 
For  in  sooth  ye  mayna  ken. 
What  spirits  roam  the  glen 
^  'Neath  their  dusky  shioud! 


^m'^^-^'•'^ 
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Oh.  b»'»  ye  wen  th0  Tweed  wliea  the  moon's  sane  ^ 
}  down- 

When  the  son  oape  ilk  hUl  irl' a  gowden  erown  ? 
^  Oh,  je'd  pause  in  flx'd  delight, 

,    •  As  bunts  upon  the  dght 

'Neath  the  Elldoos,  qireadlng  bright, 
^     ,.      The  landscape  roun' I 

But  ha'e  ye  seen  the  maidens  who  trip  the 

green, 
Wi' thdr  tempting  Ilpe  and  their  spaikllng  e'en  ? 
Let  the  Tweed  be  e'er  so  fldr. 
Still  there's  something  dearer  there, 
f .  What  were  a*  the  riggs  o*  Yair 

To  my  winsome  quean ! 

^  Oh,  ha'e  ye  seen  the  Tweed  while  the  nooon  Sbone 

bright. 
And  the  stars  gemm'd  the  sicy  wi'  thdr  dDer 
*  Ught;? 

Ifye  ha'ena  seen  it,  then 
.     Half  it's  sweets  ye  canna  ken. 
Oh,  gae  back  and  look  again 
t  On  a  "^iwtwg  night  1 


?§urra  fot  tfjt  ?^igJIantJiS. 


[AnOMw  Pakk.— Huslo  by  S.  Barr.] 

Humia!  for  the  Highlands!  the  stem  Scottish 

EQghlands; 
The  home  of  the  dannnan,  the  brave,  and  the  free. 
Where  the  clouds  lore  to  rest,  on  the  mountain's 

rough  breast. 
Ere  thqr  journey  afkr  o'er  the  IslaaiHese  sea. 

'TIS  there  where  the  cataract  sings  to  the  breeie. 

As  it  dashes  in  fbam  like  a  spirit  of  light; 

And  tis  there  the  bold  fisherman  bounds  o'er  tlie 

seas. 
In  his  fleet,  tiny  bark  through  the  perilous  night. 
Then  hurra  i  for  the  Highlands,  &c 

'TIS  the  land  of  deep  shadow,  of  sunshine,  and 

sliower, 
^Vllere  the  hurricane  rerels  in  madness  on  high ; 
For  there  it  has  might  that  can  war  with  its 

power, 
lu  the  wild  dixsyeUflb  that  an  cleaTing  the  slgr. 
Then  hurra!  for  the  Highlands,  &c 


tl  hare  trod  meriy  Bn^tend,  and  dwdt  on  It* 


{ 

I  haT»  wandered  through  Erin,  that  gem  of  the  sea^' 
But  the  Highhmds  alone  the  true  Scottish  heart 

warms,  ^ 

For  her  heather  is  blooming,  her  eagles  are  firee. 
Then  hurra  1  for  the  Highlands,  &C. 


®Je  Haintg  mt  ^pian. 

[WnxiAM  OBoss.-»AJr,  **  Broeeand  Butter.**-— > 
Published  originally  in  "The  Penny  ( 
1889.] 


OuB  May  had  an  Ce  to  a  man, 

Nae  less  than  the  newly-placed  preacdier ; 
And  we  plotted  a  dain^  bit  plan 
For  tn4>ping  our  spiritual  teacher, 
O,  we  were  sly,  sly!  O,  we  were  dy  and  sieekit ! 
But  ne'er  say  a  herring  Is  drj  until  it  be  ree^tii 
andreekit. 

We  treated  young  Mr.  M'Gkwk, 

We  plied  him  wl'  tea  and  wl'  toddy; 

And  we  praised  erery  word  that  he  spoke, 

mi  wl'  put  him  maist  out  o'  the  body. 

O,  we  were  sly,  sly !  &c. 

Frae  the  Urk  we  were  never  awa'. 

Except  when  frae  hame  he  was  helpingt 

And  then  May,  and  <^ten  us  a', 

Gaed  far  and  near  aOer  him  skdping. 
0,  we  were  sty,  sly !  &c. 

We  said  aye,  ^^iloh  our  ndghbours  thought  oroOa 
That  to  hear  him  gang  through  wi' a  sermon. 

Was,  (though  a  wee  dry  on  the  whole,) 

As  refreshing's  the  dew  tm  Mount  Hermon. 

0,  we  were  sly!  sly,  &e.  '^.' 

But  to  come  to  the  heart  o*  the  nii— 

The  dain^  bit  plan  that  we  plotted 
Was  to  get  a  subscription  aflt, 
'   And  a  watch  to  the  minister  voted. 

0,  we  were  sly,  sly !  Sec  ^ ' 


The  young  women  folk  o'  the  kirk. 
By  turns  lent  a  hand  In  coUectiog  } 

But  May  took  the  fock  o'  the  wark. 
And  the  trouble  the  rest  o'  directing. 
0,  we  were  sly,  s!y!  &e. 
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A  grui'  watch  was  gotten  belyve. 

And  May,  wl'  ma'  prigging  oonsnitit 

To  be  aae  o^  a  party  o'  flre 

To  gang  to  the  manae  and  praent  it. 
O,  we  were  tly,  dy!  &e. 

We  a'  gied  a  woid  o*  advioe 

To  May  In  a  deep  consultation. 
To  ha'e  aomethlng  to  aay  unco  nice. 

And  to  speak  for  tlie  hale  deputation. 
O,  we  were  sly,  sly !  &e. 

Taking  present  and  speech  baith  in  hand, 

May  delivered  a  bonnie  palaver. 
To  let  Mr.  M'Oock  understand 

How  sealoos  she  was  in  his  fitTour. 
O,  we  were  sty,  dy !  &c 

She  said  that  the  gift  was  to  prove. 

That  his  female  friends  valued  Um  highly. 

Bat  it  oouldna  express  a'  their  love ; 
And  she  gUQtit  her  e'e  at  hhn  slyly. 
O,  we  were  sty,  slyi  &o. 

He  pat  the  gold  watdb  in  his  fitb. 

And  proudly  he  said  he  would  wear  it; 
And,  after  some  flattering  gab, 

Tauld  May  he  was  gaun  to  be  marryit. 
O,  we  were  dy,  sty !  O,  we  were  sly  and  sleeUt! 
Bat  Mr.  M'Oock  was  nae  gowk,  wi'  oor  dainty 
bit  plan  to  be  deeUt. 

May  came  hame  wl'  her  heart  to  hut  month. 
And  became,  frae  that  hoar,  a  dissenter. 
And  now  she's  renewing  her  youth 

Wl'  some  hopes  o'  the  burgher  precentor. 
O,  but  she's  dy,  dy  I  0,  but  she's  sly  and  sleeMt ! 
And  <deverly  opeoB  ae  door  as  soon  as  another  Is 
steeUt. 


^  bet  0jeet. 

[AtLAH  CoifKUfaBAM.'J 

A  wxT  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 

A  wind  that  fbUowi  flwt. 
And  fills  the  white  and  rostUng  safl. 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast. 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boys, 

While  like  the  eagle  free. 
Away  the  good  ship  flies,  and  leaves 

Old  England  on  the  lee. 


O  for  a  soft  and  gentle  wind  I 

I  heard  a  fttir  one  crj; 
But  give  to  me  the  swelling  breese. 

And  white  waves  heaving  high 
The  white  waves  heaving  high,  n^  lads. 

The  good  ship  ti^t  and  free— 
The  worid  of  waters  is  our  home. 

And  merxy  men  are  we. 

There's  tempest  In  yon  homed  moon. 

And  lightning  in  yon  cloud; 
And  hark  the  music,  mariners  I 

The  wind  is  wakening  loud. 
The  wind  is  wakening  load,  my  boys. 

The  lightning  flashes  free— 
The  hollow  oak  our  palace  is. 

Our  heritage  the  sea. 


iWg  bonnie  WiU. 


[W.  MiLLAB.— Mode  by  P.  M'Leod.] 

Or,  weel  I  mind  the  hi^py  days. 
The  days  o*  youthfti'  love  and  pride. 
When  "mang  the  ^us  and  heathly  braes, 
I  woo'd  and  won  my  bonnie  bride ; 
And  vred  I  mhad  the  blessed  time. 
When  Hymen  wove  the  nuptial  spell. 
And  waken'd  Joys  whllk  few  but  they 
Far,  flur  an'  owre  in  heaVn  can  telL 

My  bonnie  wife-'the  charm  o'  life, 
She's  mair  than  India's  gowd  to  me^ 
Oh !  blesdngs  on  my  bonnie  wife, 
I'U  like  her  tiU  the  day  I  dee. 
She's  aye  sae  blythe  when  I  oome  ham«, 
Sae  ^ad  e'  »t,  sae  sweet  o'  mou'. 
The  saft  voice  o*  my  coothie  dame 
Is  kinder  than  the  turtle's  ooo. 

And  then  slWs  aye  sae  gude  and  meek 
That  angel's  e'en  her  heart  might  see^ 
I  think  its  maistly  for  her  sake 
Contentment  likes  to  dwell  wi'  me. 
When  gay  young  fHen's  oome  down  the  gat<>. 
Or  aibUns  been  auld  birkie's  ca', 
Our  wee  bit  cot  she  auk's  sae  neat^ 
It's  no  that  anoo-llke  ava : 
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ror-thoagh  we  brag  nae  roatti  o*  brawi. 
Nor  ooant  wi'  duntier  folks  to  diine. 
Her  form  nutk't  op  for  pictured  wa% 
Her  Ikce  gan  ilka  thing  look  fine. 
And  when  around  the  fire  at  night 
Our  wee  lovenloae  come  todling  ben, 
There'a  eomething  gara  my  heart  beat  light— 
A-D\aist  owre  rich  formortal  ken! 

The  tkiee  without  may  mile  or  frown. 
But  still  our  cheerie  hearth'a  the  same; 
Like  birds  that  aye  gang  wi'  the  sun, 
We^re  simmer  a'  the  year  at  hame. 
Lang  may  the  rose  bloom  on  her  dieek. 
The  star  o'  Joy  lig^t  up  her  e'e; 
Lang  may  the  smile  play  on  her  lip. 
And  a'  that's  gode  her  portion  be. 

And  when  the  son  o'  life  gaes  down. 
May  gowden  glories  light  her  rest. 
And  endless  joys,  the  earth  aboon, 
Mak'  her  the  happiest  o*  the  blest. 
My  bonnie  wife— the  ohaim  o'  lifb. 
She's  mair  than  India's  gowd  to  me. 
Oh !  blessings  on  my  bonnie  wife, 
I'U  like  her  till  the  day  I  dee. 


"^1^  l,a00  o'  ^xtmUmit. 

[TAinrxHiu..— Musk)  by  E.  A.  Smith.— Arran- 
teenie  or  Ardentinny  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
banks  of  Loch  Long.  The  song  was  written  by 
TannahUl  from  hearing  a  friend  descrilM  with 
rapture  a  young  woman  whom  he  bad  aodden- 
tally  met  there,  in  a  Highland  ezoonirau] 

Far  lone  amang'the  Highland  hiOs, 
Midst  nature's  wildest  grandeur. 

By  rocky  dens  and  woody  gleni. 
With  weary  steps  I  wander. 

The  langsome  way,  the  darksoms  day. 
The  mountain  mist  aae  rainy. 

Are  naught  to  me,  when  gaun  to  thee. 


^ 


Ton  mossy  rose-bad  down  the  howe. 

Just  opening  fresh  and  bonny. 
It  blinks  beneath  the  haael  boai^, 

And's  scarcely  seen  by  ony. 
8ae  sweet  amidst  her  native  hills. 

Obscurely  blooms  my  Jeanie, 
MaJr  aOr  and  gay  than  ro^  May, 

The  flower  o'  Ananteenia. 


Now  from  the  momtaiB's  MI7  brow, 

I  view  the  distant  ocean. 
There  avarice  guides  the  bounding  prow. 

Ambition  ooorts  promotion. 
Let  fortune  pour  her  golden  store. 

Her  laurell'd  fkvours  many. 
Give  me  but  this,  my  soul's  first  wish. 

The  lass  o*  Ananteenia. 


[BiTBifs  contributed  this  song,  whldi  has  mudt  i 
the  ehanwsterofan  epigram,  to  Johnson's  Museum.  ' 
He  also  supplied  the  idr,  whkdi  he  picked  up  bom 
sOQM  coontoy  muaioian.] 

BBS's  iUr  and  fhnse  that  causes  my  smart, 

I  lo'ed  her  mdkle  and  tauig ; 
She's  broken  her  vow,  she's  brcdun  my  heart. 

And  I  may  e'en  gae  bang. 
A  ooof  cam'  in  wl'  routh  o'  gear. 
And  I  ha'e  tint  my  dearest  dear; 
But  woman  is  but  world's  gear, 

Sae  let  the  bonnie  lass  gang. 

) 
Whae'er  ye  be  that  woman  love,  ', 

To  this  be  never  blind, 
Nae  feriie  tis  tho'  fickle  she  prove, 

A  wcnnan  hast  by  kind. 
O  woman,  lovely  woman  frdrl 
An  angel  form's  fii'n  to  thy  share, 
Twad  been  o'er  meikle  to  gien  thee  mair— 

I  iTMW"  an  augel  mind.  ( 


i^2  Sarnie. 

[Music  by  A.  Lee.] 

Or  '  sing  from  thy  spray 

Thy  wild  notes  so  gay. 
Pretty  warbler,  oh  aing  fitxn  the  treei 

Oft  beneath  thy  roqr  bower, 

I've  met  at  twilight  hour. 
My  Jamie  tbafs  Ikr  o'er  the  sea. 

Beside  yon  myrtle  boofl^ 

We  gave  oar  mutual  vows, 
From  sorrow  our  hearts  then  were  free. 

All  pleasure  now  is  gone. 

While  I  mnrmur  alone. 
My  Jamie  it  Jhr  o'n  the  Ha. 


^r> 


V[' 
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BatwhydMmldltigli, 

The  fmnraer  is  nigh, 
And  the  birds  ting  again  from  the  tree  I 

The  roeee  sliall  bloom. 

And  the  toft  breesee  toon 
Shan  waft  him  again  from  the  lea. 

Thou  bright  star  of  night. 

Oh!  guide  him  aright: 
From  dangers  my  Jamie  keep  free. 

Now  of  wealth  I've  a  store. 

He  shaU  wander  no  more, 
Ve^  again  shall  he  sail  on  the  sea. 


[OAPTAnr  OnAKvn  Gbat,  B.  M.— Air,  ** 
I'  that,  and  a'  that."] 

A  Lassis  fUi^-ihe  dea>ma7-0Bre« 

Anoe  UchtUad  me  and  a'  that. 
And  though  I'm  poor,  70a  maj  be  sure, 

I  didna  Uke  to  oUw  that) 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

I'm  hearty  still  for  a'  that, 
I  gat  the  slight,  I  toolt  it  light. 

And  that's  the  way  to  thraw  that. 

6ir  Qtej  should  nldt  yon  wi'  this  trick. 

Ne'er  break  your  heart  and  a'  that. 
Just  glower  about,  yonll  And  aae  out, 

vnil  ease  your  pain  and  a'  that; 
And  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Your  si^  and  sabs,  and  a'  that, 
8ae  nerer  dwine  about  ae  Queaa, 

There's  plenty  yet  for  a'  that  I 

Nane  bnta  fool  spurns  natare's  mle» 

To  love  and  wed,  and  a'  that ; 
Or  ^  a  lass  to  him  proves  fltnse, 

Tak's  to  his  bed,  and  a'  that; 
And  a'  Oat,  and  a'  thai, 

Nae  doctor's  drugs,  and  a*  that. 
Win  ever  prove  a  eure  for  lore, 

lAe  kiss  again,  and  a'  thati 

6!f  I  can  ftnd  ana  to  my  mind, 
Hy  heart  and  hand,  and  a'  that, 

Voher  Z'U  gl'e,  baith  frank  and  frea^ 
TiMiyr*  my  delight  tor  a' that  j 


For  a'  that,  and  a*  thati 
They're  dear  to  me,  for  a'  that, 

I  lo'e  them  stlU,  and  ever  will. 
Though  ane  did  jut,  and  a'  that. 


[Bt  Jorx  Jack,  Buthetglen.] 

How  dear  to  me  yon  hroomy  knowe, 

Bj  a'  the  places  roun'. 
The  birdies  there  ha'e  blyther  notes. 

The  bum  a  sweeter  soun'; 
The  hawthorn  bush  blooms  richer  for. 

The  flowers  appear  malr  gay. 
And  nature  wears  a  brighter  hue. 

On  yonder  hroomy  teae. 

There  flnt  I  tanld  my  artless  love. 

And  met  a  kind  return ; 
There  first  I  preed  my  lassie's  mon* 

Beside  the  wlmplin'  bum : 
And  aft  to  that  lequester'd  spot. 

At  hour  o'  gloamin'  grey, 
I  gang  to  meet  my  ain  dear  lass. 

On  yonder  hroomy  brae. 


<!&loom|||  WlinUx. 

[Tra  ftne  song  was  written  by  TAintAnaft 
about  the  year  1808,  and  the  music  arranged  by 
B.  A.  Smith  tnm  what  was  considered  an  old 
air,  called  "Lord  Balgonie's  Favourite.**  The 
editor,  however,  of  Albyn's  Anthology  (Aksan- 
der  Campbell)  afterwards  claimed  the  air  as  his 
own.] 

Gijoomt  vrinter's  now  awa'. 
Baft  the  westlin'  breeses  blawt 
*Mang  the  biiks  o'  8tiuiley>shaw 

The  mavis  sings  fa'  cheerie,  O. 
Bweet  the  craw-flower's  ear^  bell 
Decks  Glenifller's  dewy  dell. 
Blooming  like  thy  bonnle  sel*, 

Hy  yoong,  nv  artless  dcMie,  O. 
8 
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Come,  my  laaaie,  let  as  stray 
O'er  Gleokillooh'i  annoy  brae, 
Blythly  spend  the  gowden  day 

'Midst  Joys  that  nercr  wearie,  O. 
Towering  o'er  the  Newton  woods, 
LaTerocks  fan  the  snaw-white  clouds ; 
Siller  saoghs,  wi'  downle  buds. 

Adorn  the  banks  sac  brierie,  O. 

Bound  the  qrlvan  fltiry  nooks, 
Feath'ry  braikens  fringe  the  rocks, 
'Neath  the  brae  the  bumie  jonks. 

And  Oka  thing  is  cheerie,  O. 
Trees  may  bud,  and  birds  may  sing. 
Flowers  may  bloom,  and  Terdoie  Qolng, 
Joy  to  me  they  caima  bring. 

Unless  wi'  thee,  my  dearie,  O. 


[Thuib  was  an  old  song eaDed  "The  mgfaland 
Laddie,"  which  was  song  to  an  old  tune,  both  of 
which,  song  and  tune,  are  now  neariy  Avgotten. 
The  burthen  of  the  original  words  ran  thus: 

"  O,  my  bonnle,  bonnie  Highland  laddto, 
O,  my  handsome  Highland  laddie  I 

When  I  was  sick  and  like  to  die. 
He  row'd  me  in  his  Highland  plaidie.'' 
Bamsat  wrote  two  sets  of  words  to  the  old  tune : 
tIz.  the  one  which  we  here  give,  and  another 
called  "  The  Highland  Lasste."  An  English  ver- 
sion  of  the  latter  was  afterwards  published,  to 
whidi  Dr.  Ame,  the  oelebnttad  ooiiq>oa«r,  set 
new  mudo.  Dr.  Ame's  tune  Is  the  one  now 
sung  to  the  present  words,  and  is  remarkable  fbr 
beauty  and  compass.  Sheridan,  in  his  opera  of 
"  The  Duenna,"  (1776,)  adopts  the  tune  for  the 
well-known  woids,  beginning, 

"  Ah,  sure  a  pair  was  nerer  seen,"  &&] 

Thb  Lawland  lads  think  they  ai«  flne. 
But  O !  thpyre  Tain  and  idly  gandyj 
How  much  unlibe  the  graeefkt'  mien 

And  manly  looks  of  my  Highland  laddie. 
O  my  bonnie  Hi^iland  laddie. 
My  handfeome,  channlng.  Highland  laddie; 
May  hearen  still  guard,  and  lore  reward. 


If  I  were  flree  at  win  to  ehooM, 

To  be  the  wealthiest  Lawhmd  lady, 

I'd  tak'  young  Donald  without  trews. 
With  bonnet  blue,  and  belted  plaidla. 
O  my  bonnie,  &c 

The  brawest  beau  in  burrows  town. 
In  a'  his  airs,  wi'  art,  made  leady. 

Compared  to  hhn,  he's  bat  aekmn. 
He's  finer  flir  in  "s  tartaa  plaidie. 
O  my  bonnie,  ice. 

■  O'er  bea^  hill  wi'  him  I'll  ran. 

And  leare  my  Lawland  Un  and  daddie ; 

Frae  winter's  canld  and  summer's  sun. 
Hell  screen  me  wi'  his  Highland  plaidie, 
0  my  bonnie,  &o. 

A  painted  room,  an4  rilken  bed. 

Hay  please  a  Lawland  laird  and  lady; 

But  I  can  Use  and  be  as  glad 

Behind  a  bush  in 's  Hi^iland  plaidie. 
O  my  bonnie,  &o 

Few  oomplimenti  between  us  pass ; 

I  ca'  hhn  my  dear  Highhind  laddie. 
And  he  ca's  me  his  Lawland  lass. 

Syne  rows  me  in  beneatii  his  plaidie. 
0  nv  bonnie,  &C. 

Kae  greater  joy  111  e'er  pceteixd. 

Than  that  his  lore  prove  true  and  steady. 
Like  mine  to  him,  which  ne'er  shall  end. 

While  hsscven  pteearvee  my  Highland  laddie. 
O  n^  bonnie,  te. 


Wonnit  <&toxit  ^ampbe IL 

[BaoovxnsD  flrom  txadition  by  John  Unlay, 
ntbor  of  "Wallace."  Azfanged  from  the  oM 
air  by  B.  A.  Smith.] 

HioH  upon  Hlelands,  and  lai^  upon  Tay, 
Bonnie  George  Campbell  rode  oat  on  a  day; 
Saddled,  and  bridled»  and  booted  lode  he, 

butneiwoamehe. 


Down  eame  his  aold  mither  greeting  fti*  «lr. 
And  out  came  his  bonnie  wife  wringing  b«r  hair. 
My  meadow  Ues  green,  and  flby  com  is  anahora* 


The  Lawland  lass  and  her  H^hland  laddie.  M  My  bam  is  to  balld,  and  my  bailie's  unbem." 
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Moil  JEacgrcgot^ 

[TVbittbn  by  D.  Thomiok  of  Galaahlela.— Air, 
••  Donald  Calrd."] 

Bob  Maoobbooii'8  ooine«gain, 
Uka  ane  thought  dead  and  gane } 
By  a  wizard'*  cantrip  sUght, 
Sob  again  haa  Men  the  light. 
He  Kppean  in  a'  hlB  glory, 
Tianghing  baith  at  Whig  and  Tory; 
Bob's  a  chief  o*  tome  r^^ard, 
If  o  a  acamp  like  Donald  Oaird. 
Bob  Maogregor't  oome  againl 
Bob  Macgr^or's  come  again! 
Think  ye  does  the  shirra  ken^ 
Bob  Hacgiegor'a  back  again. 

Ban  <y  iron  and  boUa  o'  steel 
Yield  to  Bob,  ibr  Bob'sadeil: 
Giaagow  Jail  it  oanna  hand  him. 
No  a  beagle  dares  to  daod  him. 
Bob  has  keys  to  ilka  prison. 
Turnkey  cousins  by  tiM  donn; 
Borough  bailies  and  their  guard 
Shrink  afore  tiie  meiii^««<  laird. 
Bob  Macgregm:^  oooM  asain  i 
Bob  Mac^regWs  etnns  again! 
Lawlaod  bodies  pi^  your  kala. 
Bob  Macgregor's  come  again. 

Bobin's  •wHf  a  wi&  o'  mettle, 
AYeal  she  guards  anld  Scotland's  kettle ; 
Nought  to  Helen  is  a  prize 
Like  an  imp  of  the  excise ! 
A'  the  Higliland  hills  in  chorus. 
Sing  the  dirge  of  ganger  Morris, 
A'  the  pack  might  weel  be  spared. 
Beavers  waur  than  Donald  Calrd. 
Bob  Macgregor's  come  againl 
Bob  Macgregor's  come  again ! 
Lomonds  wild  are  a'  his  ain. 
We're  Ihin  to  see  htm  back  again. 

Bob  Mat^regor  dealt  la  cattle, 
But  to  pay  tiiem  was  a  battle ; 
Bobin  took  a  shortw  {dan, 
Clear'd  the  marches  like  a  man. 
Now  hel  kfaig  o*  faiU  and  dale, 
A'  the  Lennox  pays  black  malL 
Soger  lads  be  on  your  guard, 
Te  are  na  catching  Donald  Calrd. 


Bob  Macgregor's  oome  again ! 
Bob  Ma<^regor'8  come  again ! 
We'll  get  back  the  days  that's  gane. 
Bob  Macgregor'a  come  agidnl 

Bobfai  Boy's  caught  at  last. 
Bring  tiie  wuddie,  baud  him  fltst; 
Bobin  kmps  and  takes  the  river. 
Lost  for  anoe,  and  lost  for  ever ; 
Jouldng  up  and  jouking  down. 
Like  an  otter  swam  the  loon ! 
Bob  has  >>affl4>^  a'  the  guard. 
No  sneaked  air  like  Donald  CUrd. 

Bob  Macgregor's  aif  again ! 

Bob  Macgregor's  aff  again ! 

His^iland  bkwd,  and  Highland  bane  I 

Bob  Macgr^^s  ne'er  been  ta'en  I 


MauI^S  link!!!* 


[Aia,  "  Donald  Calid."] 

Baoldt  Baiad's  come  again, 
Bauldy  Baird's  come  again. 
Tell  the  news  tim>ugh  bru^  and  glen, 
Bauldy  Bidrd's  come  back  again ! 

O  Bauldy  Baird  can  buy  and  sell 
Barrels  o'  herring,  and  lades  o*  meal ; 
Cheat  till  the  gnkbnan  be  poor. 
And  pouch  till  the  guidwife  k)ok  sour ; 
Laugh  and  clatter,  curse  and  ban, 
Tell  a  lee  wi'  ony  man. 
Tell  the  news  to  a'  you  ken, 
That  Bauldy  Baird's  come  agidn. 

Bauldy  Baird  can  drink,  I  trow. 
Till  a'  the  bodies  ronn'  be  fou; 
Ilka  ane  that  shares  his  Mdcer, 
Kena  how  Bauldy  pays  his  liquor. 
When  your  fim,  he'a  on  the  catch : 
He'll  buy  your  blankets,  oom,  or  watch* 
Ye  sharpers  a',  though  London-rear'd, 
Are  a'  but  cuilk  to  Bauldy  Baird. 

Bauldy  Baird  can  brag  o'  gambling. 
Kens  the  airts  o*  dark  dissembling. 
Bauldy  Baird  can  mak'  a  fen. 
To  out  the  Jack,  an'  Catch-tbe-ten. 
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Fiunner  bodies!  watofa xonr peaie. 
Hide  your  batter,  eggs,  and  cheese. 
For  whether  ripe,  or  in  the  braird. 
It's  a'  ane  to  Bacddy  Baird. 

O !  dow  that  dap  there,  steak  that  j«tt. 
Else  some  stooks  win  tak'  the  gate; 
For  Bauldy's  ponejr  likes  yoor  grain 
Just  as  weel  as  twere  his  ain: 
Stooks  o*  com,  and  sheaves  o'  pease; 
Bees'  skeps,  and  sangh  trees: 
For  fiOth,  he's  no  so  eaqr  scar'd. 
It's  a  fkinny  shot  that'U  hit  Bauldy  Baird. 

On  Banldy  Baird  the  Uw  was  vile. 
To  draw  him  on  a  cart  to  jidl; 
But  Baoldy  Baird,  the  pawUe  deerll. 
Deed  he  dipt  the  loop  and  left  the  bc»gle; 
O'er  the  dite  an'  through  the  flel's, 
Bauldy  ran  wi'  mettle  beds. 
Watch  the  com  stack,  BoUn  Shaw, 
For  Baoldy  Baird's  ran  awa'. 


^tSLt^tx  ^A. 


Um.* 


GUrd.*^ 


HsATHBa  Jock's  noo  awa'. 
Heather  Jock's  noo  awa' ; 
The  mnirooek  noo  may  croosdy  e 
r  Jook'k  noo  awa'. 


Heather  Jock  was  stark  and  grim, 
Faocht  vrt' a' would  fboht  wi' him ; 
Swank  and  supple,  sharp  and  tUn, 
Fine  toe  gaun  agafaist  the  win'. 
Tawnie  ihoe  and  toosie  hair. 
In  his  deading  unoo  bare, 
Oorsed  and  swore  whene'er  he  spoke,* 
Nana  could  aqual  heather  Jodu 

Jock  kent  Oka  bof«  and  bole, 
Oould  creep  through  a  wee  Ut  bole, 
Quietly  pnibr  egp  and  cheese, 
Dunts  C  bacon,  skeps  o'  bees; 
Bip  the  Urn  and  steal  the  butter, 
KaQ  the  hens  without  a  flutter ; 
Hal  the  watdifti'  wily  code 
Dunftnaoaw  tor  Heather  Jock. 


Epirie  BlaUde  lost  her  gonn. 

She  ooft  sae  dear  at  borough  toont 

Sandie  Tamson's  Sunday  wig. 

Left  tlie  hoose  to  rin  the  rig; 

Jenny  Baxter's  blankets  a', 

look  a  thocht  to  slip  awa' ; 

An'  a'  the  weans  bit  printed  ftod»- ' 

Wha  was  thief  but  Heather  Jock? 

Jock  was  nae  religioas  youth. 
For  at  the  priest  he  thimWd  his  mou^ 
He  wadna  say  a  grace  nor  pray. 
But  iday'd  his  pipes  on  Sabbath  day; 
Bobbed  the  Uric  o'  baan  and  book, 
Eveiything  would  lift— he  took ; 
He  didna  lea  the  weathercock, 
Sks  a  thief  was  Heather  Jodu 

Nane  wi'  Jodc  could  draw  a  tricker, 
*Mang  the  moor-fowl  he  was  dcker. 
He  watdi'd  the  wild  ducks  at  the  brings 
And  haag'd  the  hares  in  hempen  strings, 
BlasB'd  the  bums  and  qpeer*d  the  lldi, 
JoA  had  moay  a  dainty  dish, 
The  best  o*  moot-tvml  and  black'Cod;, 
Aye  graced  the  board  o'  Heather  Jock. 

Nane  wi'  Jodc  had  ony  say. 
At  the  netre  or  cudgd  pb^r, 
JodE  ftir  bolt  nor  bar  Cer  steld. 
Tin  ance  the  JaU  his  coniage  lakl» 
Then  the  Judge,  witboat  delay. 
Sent  hhn  aff  to  Botany  Bay, 
And  bade  him  mind  the  laws  he  broks^ 
And  never  malr  play  Heather  Jodu 


[Am,  ** Donald  CUnL"] 


Ths  wearie  body's  bade  a 
The  onoo  body's  bade  again  X 
Fjpe  leCa'  the  neeboa  ken 
The  wearie  body%  badt  again. 

Weel  ye  mind  fi>r  monie  a  year. 
He  kept  the  Untra  dde  in  fear ; 
The  baimles  toddlln' wi' their  damt 
WooJd  eoww  to  hear  the  cadgen  a 
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For  be  was  kent  Itaith  ftr  and  wide. 
For  be  ooald  den  and  be  ooold  bide. 
And  cadge  wba  Wse  the  Untra  thro', 
Kane  ooold  cadge  like  bim,  I  trow. 
Tbe  wearie  body,  &c. 

Lang  did  tbey  cone  bla  aoopple  legs, 
"When  be  ran  aff  wi'  bens  and  eggs, 
Tbe  wires  woold  cty,  tbe  dell  be  Int, 
If  I  blnna  lost  my  tait  o'  lint; 
And  tben  they'd  roe  his  fteenly  gills. 
That  gart  them  aft  to  sign  his  bills. 
And  mony  a  wearie  wicht,  I  trow. 
Paid  dear  enoogh  for  gettin'  foo. 
Tbe  wearie  body,  &c 

At  last  be  tbocht  to  save  bis  neck. 
He  hied  him  aff  to  canld  Quebec, 
And  there  set  op  the  grocer  trade. 
And  many  a  pauky  trick  be  play'd ; 
But  Tankie  be  was  nae  Oe  fool. 
He  dipp'd  the  cadger  in  tbe  pool, 
And  ftnr  fear  be  would  their  ooontry  stain, 
Tbey  kickit  the  body  back  again. 
Tbe  wearie  body,  &c. 

O !  bad  yoo  seen  rie  consternation, 
Ilk  ftoe  was  mark'd  wl'  pale  vexation ; 
And  yoong  and  auld  alike  complain. 
Is  the  wearie  body  back  again  ? 
Tbe  shuttle  chocked  in  the  shed. 
The  llsfnin'  taiknr  brak'  bis  thread ; 
Tbe  Wright,  wi'  spite,  threw  by  bis  plane. 
Is  the  body  really  back  again  ? 
Tbe  wearie  body,  &o. 

Tbe  sturdy  mason  diapp'd  bis  meQ, 
Tbe  blacksmith's  big  fore-hammer  fell ; 
Tbe  cannie  niirse  let  ik'  the  wean— 
Loah  i  woman,  d'ye  think  he's  back  again ! 
Tbe  chattin'  barber  cot  tbe  feoe, 
Tbe  auld  guidman  forgat  tbe  grace, 
Na!  the  lasses  wadna  lie  thebr  lane. 
Sin'  e'er  they  heard  o'  him  back  again. 
The  wearie  body,  &c. 

Weel  may  Scotland  greet  wi'  spite. 
And  gi'e  the  YanUes  a'  the  wlte. 
That  wadna  let  the  wicht  remain. 
But  p9st  us  wi'  bim  back  again; 
For  wed  I  wat  tbey  kent  Ai'  wed, 
A  rogue  like  hfan  was  Just  a  deil ; 
They  micht  bad  mair  respect  for  men, 
Than  sent  tbe  body  back  again. 
Tlw  wearie  body,  &c 


rKiLrATBicx.— Air, "  Lasite  wi*  the  Ilnt*white 
locks."] 

Qosn  Willie  Waggletail, 

The  auld  fkrrant  donnart  body. 
He  fed  me  aye  on  lang  kaU, 

Soups  o"  broo,  and  draps  o'  crowdie ; 
Cream  scones  ttajfee  times  a-year; 

Whey  to  cool  the  bloid  in  simmer; 
British  wine  the  saul  to  cheer, 

Wi'  swats  that  reamed  aboon  the  timmer. 

Though  Willie  Waggletall's  awa'. 

His  gear  '11  mak'  me  blythe  and  bonnle : 
Come  ower  the  bum,  sweet  Johnnie  Faa ; 

For  wha  has  cheeks  sae  red  as  Johnnie  y 
Come  to  my  arms,  my  Johnnie  Faa, 

I'll  dant  ye  late  and  bless  ye  early; 
Our  lidrds  ha'e  doft  thebr  bonneta  braw. 

To  fight  for  Scotland  and  Prince  Charlie. 

As  Johnnie  Faa  gaed  ower  tbe  bom. 

He  sung  onto  himsd'  Ai'  cbeerle,— 
Hedi !  things  ba'e  ta'en  an  awfki'  torn. 

Sin'  Luckie  Waggletall's  my  dearie : 
My  heart  loops  licht„and  tow  I'm  Ibin, 

To  think  opon  the  jig  that's  coming ; 
Bat,  as  sore  as  death,  I  maist  think  shame 

To  marry  Willie  WagtaU's  m 


[AiE,  "The  green  porse."] 

I  BA'B  a  green  purse  and  a  wee  pkMe  gowd, 
A  bonnie  idece  Ian'  an'  a  plantin'  ont. 

It  Ikttens  my  flocks,  an'  my  bams  it  has  stow'd, 
Bot  tbe  best  thing  o'  a's  yet  a-wantln'  ont. 

There's  a  bot  and  a  ben,  a  stable,  a  byre, 
A  gold  kale  yard  and  a  wed  snecket  yett, 

Wi*  plenty  o'  peats  to  throw  o'  tbe  Are, 
But  the  best  thing  o'  a's  a  wantin'  yet. 

I  thought  o'  a  wife  for  ten  years  and  malr. 

But  nane  will  answer  that  stops  hereabout. 
And  I  ba'e  nae  time  to  gang  here  and  there; 
^    A  wanter  I  am,  and  I'll  bide  sae,  I  doobu 
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A  bonnie  tame  paitrick  I  wared  npon  Bdl, 
A  sweet  singin'  mavia  to  Jeanie  I  gied. 

To  Betty  I  pMnly  did  offer  myael'. 
She  saw  the  green  parse,  bat  I  didna  soooeed. 

So  I're  done  mj  duty ;  fiueweel  to  all  folly ; 

I'll  tak'  up  my  baik,  and  111  At  in  my  chair, 
vrv  my  red  nlcht-cap,  my  oat,  and  my  c<Hly, 

Contented  and  cheerfii',  tho*  sixty  and  mair. 


[Air,  "Fits  Boy's  rambles  throogh  Glasgow."] 


SCOTTISH  SONOS. 


An  aold  Hielan'  coaple  sat  lane  by  the  ingle. 

While  smoMng  their  catties  and  cracking  awa'. 
They  spak'  o'  kwg^yne,  o'  their  daiRng  when  single, 
O'  the  freaks  o'  their  childhood,  their  anld  age 
and  a'. 
To  his  wifie  he  bragged  o*  his  baoldest  o'  actions. 
When  he  was  a  sodger  wi' Geordie  the  Third ; 
How  his  fkes  fell  before  him,  the  leader  o'  fiiotions, 
And  Donald  he  grat  as  his  fties  bit  the  yird. 
Sae  up  wl'  the  kilties  and  bonnie  bloe  btmnets, 
When  pat  to  their  mettle  they're  ne'w  kent 
to&dl. 
For  a  Hidander's  heart  is  aphdd  wl'  a  haggis. 
And  weel  tmtter'd  bannocks  o'  barleymeal. 

Thus  Donald  was  bleas'd,  and  his  wlfb  heard  yri' 
pleasure. 
His  stories  o'  danger,  his  troubles  and  toils ; 
My  kintia,  he  cried,  is  my  heart's  dearest  treasure, 
And  Muy,  thou'rt  next,  for  I  lo'e  thy  saft  smiles. 
This  poor  happy  couple,  their  broom  covered 
^  dwelling 

Stood  tkr  frae  the  world,  its  tidings  and  cares. 
And  the  news  nerer  reached  their  snag  little  cot- 
tage. 
Unless  when  apackman  stepped  inwi'  his  wares. 
Sae  up  wi'  the  kilties,  &c. 

The  Bomans,  langsyne,  loot  a  claoght  at  oar  ban- 
nock, 
The  Danes  and  the  Normans  would  try  the 
same  game ; 
But  Donald  cam'  down  wi'  his  claymore  and 
erummock. 
Mauled  maist  o'  them  stark,  chased  the  lave  o' 
them  hame.  t 


^  And  should  ony  mahr  ey«r  iday  ale  a  pUdy, 

She  TOWS  by  the  dirk  o'  the  Laird  o'  Kintaii, 

That  she'U  part  wi'  her  bluid,  or  shell  part  wi* 

her  whiskey. 

Ay,  or  part  wi'  her  bannocks  o'  bailey  meal. 

Sae  up  wi'  the  kilties.  Sec. 

There's  Mango  M'Earlane,  the  Laird  C  Dram- 
garlin, 
A  birsy  auld  carle  o*  three  score  and  five. 
He'll  wield  his  lang  ann,  and  he'll  gi-e  them  a  ■ 
harUn', 
And  keep  his  ain  gron  wi'  the  glegest  alive. 
Th^e's  Michael  the  sodger,  that  foa^t  wi'  the 
rebels. 
And  lost  his  left  1%  Just  a  wee  e'or  they  ran. 
But  he's  got  ane  o'  wood,  and  he  gars  it  phiy  thud. 
And  whaie  there's  a  row,  Michael's  aye  in  ttie 
thrang. 
Sae  up  wi'  the  k 


Then  iUl  up  a  glass,  let  us  ha'e  a  guid  waoght  o't. 
Our  mither  Meg's  mutch  bet  our  care  to  keep 
clean. 
And  the  foul  rilly  loon  that  would  try  to  lay 
daughtot. 
May  Clootie's  lang  claws  haul  ootbaitho' his  eeo.  > 
She's  auld,  but  she's  raukkd,  she'U  no  bide  their 
soomingi 
She'U  beat  them  when  tried  in  a  battie,  I'd  ban ; 
Sae  we'U  ne'er  let  her  want  Athole  loose  in  the 
morning, 
Nor  weel  buttered  bannocks  o'  bailey  meal. 
Sae  up  wi'  the  kUties,  &c 


EilS  ^ihntTSi* 


[Bby.  Johh  SKCfifsa.— Tone,  "Tibbie  Fowler 
in  the  glen."— Written  during  tiie  political  com- 
motions which  agitated  Earope  thorOj  after  the  ~ 
great  French  revolution  of  I7fi9.] 

Thbbb  Uves  a  lassCe  on  the  brae, 

O!  but  she's  a  bonnie  oreataie; 
They  ca'  her  Lizy  Libextf, 

And  monle  ane's  wo<^  at  her. 
Wodng  at  her,  fldn  wad  ha'e  her. 
Courting  at,  but  canna  get  her ; 
Bonnie  Lisy  Liberty, 
There's  o'er  monie  wodng  at  her. 
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Ber  mither  wean  a  pkttit  mntdi ) 

Her  flUher  If  an  honest  dyker. 
An'  she  henel'i  a  daintie  quean. 

Ye  wlnna  ahaw  me  monie  like  her. 
Wooing  at  her,  Jcc 

A  pleaaant  laae  die's  kent  to  be, 

Wi'  ftnith  o'  sense  an'  smeddom  in  her; 

There's  no  a  swankie  tar  or  near. 
Bat  tries  wi'  a'  his  mi^t  to  win  lier. 
Wooing  at  her,  &e. 

Bot  sweet  and  pleasant  as  she  is. 

She  winna  thole  the  marriage  tether. 

Bat  likes  to  rove  and  rant  aboat. 

Like  highland  coats  amaag  the  heather. 
Wooing  ttt  her,  &o. 

It's  SBTen  Tears,  and  somewhat  mair, 

Shi'  Matthew  Batch  made  oonrtship  tlU 
her, 
A  merchant  bloff,  ajont  the  bum, 
Wl*  heaps  o'  breeks  an'  bags  o'  silkr. 
Wooing  at  her,  &o. 

jThe  next  to  him  was  Baltic  John, 
Stept  op  the  brae  and  keeket  at  bar, 

Byne  tam'd  as  great  a  fool's  he  came. 

And  in  a  day  or  twa  forgat  her. 

Wooing  at  her,  dro. 

Now  Lawrle  French  has  ta'en  the  whim. 
To  toas  his  airs,  and  flrisk  aboat  her. 

And  Malcolm  Fleming  poA  and  swears 
He  disna  Tahie  life  without  her. 
Wooing  at  her,  &o. 

ThejrTe  casten  oat  wl'  a'  their  kin. 
Thinking  that  wad  gar  them  get  her; 

Yet  after  a'  the  ftsh  they're  ta'en. 
They  maybe  wlnna  be  the  better. 
Wooing  at  her.  Ice 

But  Donald  Soot's  the  happy  lad, 
Wha  seems  to  be  the  cosiiest  wi'  her; 

He  never  fUls  to  get  a  Uss, 
As  afben  as  he  likes  to  see  her. 
Wooing  at  her,  Stc. 

But  Donald,  tak'  a  Mend's  advice. 
Although  I  ken  ye  &in  wad  ha'e  her. 

E'en  just  be  doing  as  ye  are. 

And  haud  wi'  what  yeTe  getting  ftae  her. 
Wooing  at  her,  &o. 


Te're  weel,  and  wats  nae,  as  we  say. 
In  getting  leave  to  dweO  beside  her; 

And  gin  ye  had  her  mair  your  ain, 
Ycd  maybe  And  it  waur  to  guide  her. 
Wooing  at  her,  &c 

Ah!  Lawrie,  je've  debandk'd  the  lass, 

Wi'  vile  new-ftmgled  tricks  ye've  playd  her 
Depraved  her  morals;— like  an  ass, 

Ye've  courted  her,  and  qme  be^ay'd  her. 
Wi'  hanging  of  her,  burping  of  her. 
Cutting,  hacking,  nlsBhing  at  her; 
Bonnie  Llqr  Liberty, 
May  ban  the  day  ye  ettled  at  her. 


I^i^aclaine* 


of  the  Fbrlgr-flve,  written,  com* 
dedicated  to  the  Clan,  by  Miss  Boss.] 


Baxvmmm  are  waving  o'er  Morven's  dark  heath, 

Claymores  are  flashing  fh>m  many  a  sheath ; 

Haricltisttie  gathering.  On,  onward!  they  cry; 

Far  flies  the  signal  to  conquer  or  die. 
Then  follow  thee,  follow  a  boat  to  the  sea. 
Thy  Prince  in  Qlen  Moidart  is  waiting  for  thee. 
Where  vr^-jipe$  are  sounding  and  banners  are 

firee, 
Maclaine  and  his  clansmen  the  finemost  you'll 


WOdly  the  waroy  has  startled  ypn  stag. 
And  waken'd  the  echoes  of  GiUian's  lone  era; ; 
Up  hill  and  down  glen  each  brav«  mountaineer 
Has  belted  his  plaid  and  has  mounted  his  speat. 
Then  follow  thee,  &c 

The  tignal  is  hsard  fixm  mountain  to  shore. 
They  nish  like  the  flood  o'er  dark  Cony-vohr, 
The  war-noto  is  sounding,  load,  wildly,  and  high. 
Loader  they  shout.  On,  to  conquer  or  diel 
Then  follow  thee,  &0. 

The  heath-bell  at  mom  so  proudly  ye  trod. 
Son  of  the  mountain  1  now  covers  tiiy  sod; 
Wrapt  in  your  plaid,  *mid  the  bravest  ye  lie. 
The  words  as  ye  fell  still  conquer  or  die. 
Then  follow  thee,  &o. 
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®i,  taite  me  to  son  $iunns  tele. 

[BoBBBT  GiLFiiXAif— Moalo  bj  J.  SatdidL] 

Oh!  take  me  to  7«m  tminy  ide  that  stands  in  Forthal  ma. 
For  there,  all  lonely,  I  may  weep,  since  tears  my  lot  most  be  { 
The  eaTem'd  rocks  alone  shall  hear  my  anguish  and  my  woe. 
But  can  thefar  edioes  Maiy  bring?  ahl  no,  no,  no! 

I'll  wander  by  the  silent  shore,  or  climb  the  rocky  steep. 
And  list  to  ocean  murmuring  the  musk;  of  the  deep ; 
Bat  when  the  soft  moon  lights  the  waves  In  evening's  silver  gkm. 
8haUHafymeetnM*neathitsUght?  ahl  no,no,nol 

111  speak  of  her  to  every  flower,  and  lovely  flowers  are  there, 
Theyll  may  be  bow  their  heads  and  weep,  for  she,  like  them,  was  fldr^ 
And  every  bird  111  teach  a  song,  a  plaintive  song  of  woe. 
But  Haiy  cannot  hear  their  strains  ?— ah !  no,  no,  no  t 

Slow  steak  the  sun  a-down  the  d^,  as  loth  to  part  with  day, 
^  But  airy  mom  with  carolling  voice  shall  wake  him  forth  as  gayj 

Yet  Mary's  sun  rose  bright  and  fiiir,  and  now  that  sun  is  low. 
Shall  Its  flUr  beam  e'er  grace  the  mom?  ahl  no,  no,  no! 

But  I  most  shed  the  hidden  tear,  lest  Mary  mark  my  caret 
1  The  stifling  groan  may  break  my  heart,  but  it  shall  linger  there ! 

I'll  even  feign  the  outward  smile,  to  hide  my  inward  wo^ 
I  would  not  have  her  weep  in  heaven   ah !  no,  no,  no| 


'^ie  bas0  0*  aulb  Sangj^sne* 

[1I*Fbaiu— Tone,  *'The  Bamstde."] 

O  BAVPT,  happy  were  the  days  o'  aold  langsyne. 
The  hamely  sweets,  the  social  Joys  o'  auld  langsyne. 
When  Ilka  ane  wi'  fHendly  glow  and  cordial  heart  wad  Join, 
To  pledge  wi'  frien'ship  leal  and  true  the  days  o'  hmgqme. 
When  ilka  ane,  &e. 

Bow  fled  the  Joys  that  we  ha'e  seen,  o*  anld  langsyne. 
When  happy  aft  we  baith  ha'e  been,  in  days  o'  langsyne  t 
StiU  ilka  fmrmer  tender  scene,  vrt'  dear  delight  vre  min'» 
Bnt  a'  alas!  can  ne'er  reca'  the  days  o'  langsyne. 
StiU  Ilka  former,  &e. 


^J-\ 


How  sweet  the  fond  endearing  ehanns  o*  anld  lang^roA* 
^'  WI'  Jeanis  in  my  youthfU*  arms.  In  days  o*  langqme ; 

In  rapture  press'd  her  throbbing  breast  wi'  glowing  love  to  n 
,«  Thae  happy  hours  flew  o'er  wi'  bliss  in  days  o*  langsyne. 

In  n^^tuie  press'd,  &0. 
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Amang  our  native  woods  and  braet  how  pleamnt  the  tfane» 
To  pa'  for  her  I  loo'd  ne  dear  the  prbnroae  in  ita  prime  t 
Then  fidrer  bloom'd  ilk  bonnle  flower,  noair  sweet  the  liirds  did  sing. 
When  wi'  tlie  lass  I  dearly  lo'ed,  in  days  o'  langajne. 
Then  fldrer  bloom'd,  5cc 

Kae  mair  amang  our  bonnie  ^ens  well  gariands  entwine. 
Nor  pa'  the  wHd-flower  by  tlie  bam,  to  bosk  my  lassie  finei 
Nae  mair  upon  yon  sunny  knowe  we'll  mark  the  son  decliiM, 
Nor  tell  the  tender  tales  that  pleased  in  days  o*  lang^yne. 
Nae  mair  upon,  &o. 

Bat  stm  throagh  life  well  happy  be,  at  Ikte  ne'er  repines 
Though  warldly  cares,  at  times,  shoald  thraw,  we'll  ne'er  oar  pleasure  tynei 
While  seated  here,  in  frienly  g^w,  wl'  hearts  an'  ban's  we  join. 
And  bring  again,  wi'  cantie  glee,  the  days  o*  langayne. 
While  seated  here,  &o. 


WLm  if  to  tjfte  otb(t0* 

[WuxiAM  MoTHSBWXi.L.--HasIo  by  B.  A.  Smith.] 

Oh  wae  be  to  the  orders  that  marched  my  hxn  awa'. 
And  wae  be  to  the  cruel  oaose  that  gars  my  tears  doon  fit'  I 
Oh  wae  be  to  the  bluidy  wars  in  Hie  Ckrmanie, 
Tor  they  ha'e  ta'en  my  luve,  and  left  a  broken  heart  to  mel 

The  drams  beat  in  the  momin'  afore  the  sorlech  o*  day. 

And  the  wee  wee  fifes  piped  load  and  shrill,  while  yet  die  mom  was  grc 

The  bonnie  flags  were  a'  nnftari'd,  a  gallant  sifl^t  to  see. 

Bat  waes  me  ftvmy  sodger  bul  that  marched  to  Oermanie. 

Oh,  lang,  bng  is  the  travd  to  the  bonnie  Pier  o'  Leitb, 
Oh  dreldi  it  is  to  gang  on  foot  wi'  the  snaw  drift  in  the  teeth! 
And  oh,  the  oanld  wind  flroze  the  tsar  tliat  gatber'd  in  my  e'e. 
When  I  gade  there  to  see  my  luTe  embark  for  Germanle! 

I  kxAed  ower  the  braid  blue  sea,  sae  lang  as  ooold  be  seen 

Ae  wee  bit  sail  opon  the  ship,  that  my  sodger  lad  was  in ; 

But  the  wind  was  blawin'  sair  and  snell,  and  the  ship  sailed  speedlBa^ 

^ad  the  waves  and  emel  wars  ha'e  twinn'd  my  winsome  lave  flEae  mt, 

I  never  think  o'  dandn',  and  I  downa  try  to  sing. 

But  a'  the  day  I  spier  what  news  kind  neiboar  bodies  teingi 

I  sometiroes  knit  a  stocking,  if  knlttin'  it  may  be. 

Syne  for  every  loop  that  I  oast  on,  I'm  sure  to  let  doan  threa. 

Hy  Ihther  says  I'm  in  a  pet,  my  mither  Jeers  at  me. 

And  bans  me  for  a  doutit  wean,  in  dorts  for  i^  to  be; 

But  little  weet  they  o'  the  oaose  tliat  dnunks  sae  my  e'e: 

Oh  they  ha'e  nae  winsome  lave  like  mine  in  the  wars  o'  Germanlol 
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[This  and  the  three  fbUowing  wngi  orlginany 
Appeared  in  "The  Harp  of  Benfrewthbe,"  pub- 
Uched  at  Paid^  in  1819.] 

Thb  gale  it  high,  the  bark  If  light. 

Swiftly  it  gUdea  the  dark  na  over. 
Why  bear,  ye  waves,  ao  baae  a  IM^it, 

Why  waft,  ye  winds,  a  vagrant  lover. 
Wake,  artless  nuOd,  thy  dream  is  o'er, 

No  brighfning  hope  can  gild  to^noRow, 
Thy  lover  hails  a  distant  shove. 

Nor  thinks  of  thee  (kr  in  Gkn-Oira. 

The  nxwn  is  up,  the  maiden's  gone. 

Where  flower  and  tree  the  night  dews  cover. 
To  weep  by  mountain  streamlet  lone, 

O'er  peijur'd  vows  of  Ikithless  lover. 
Turn,  fidthless  wtetdi,  seek  Ona's  wild. 

To  n^>ture  raise  the  maiden's  sorrow. 
Ah !  see  where  love  so  lately  smil'd. 

Cold,  cold,  she  dnks  in  dark  Glen-Orra. 

Tbe  moon  hangs  pale  o'er  Orra's  steep. 

And  lists  a  hapless  maiden  sighing. 
The  sulkn  night-vrinds,  cavem'd,  sleep. 

As  loth  to  rave  o'er  maiden  djing. 
The  hue  of  death  has  blench'd  the  lip. 

The  ro^  cheek  is  pale  with  sorrow. 
Ere  mom,  death's  diilly  hand  shall  nip 

The  loveliest  flower  in  green  Olen-Orra. 


^nna. 


Jomr  SiK.— Air,  "  Ye  hanks  and  braes,"  See.} 

O  r  ARB  thee  weel,  fldr  Gartha's  side. 

For  ever,  ever  ftre  thee  weell 
rpon  thy  banks  I've  oft  eA}oy'd 

What  virtuous  love  alone  can  fbeL 
With  Anna  as  I  fondly  stray 'd. 

And  mark'd  the  gowan's  hamely  mien. 
The  vilet  bine,  the  primrose  gay, 

Enrich'd  the  iojtal  fbaj  seene. 

The  sun  had  set,  the  western  douds 
Began  to  loae  their  radianee  bright. 

The  mavis'  tunefUl  note  was  hush'd, 
And  all  prodaim'd  approaching  night; 


Then  was  tiw  tlma  I  fondly  ponr'd 

In  Anna's  ear  my  ardent  tale. 
She  bhish'd,  and  oft  I  fondly  thought 

That  love  like  mine  woold  sooi  prevalL 

She  spoke,  she  look'd  as  if  abe  lovd. 

Yet,  ah!  how  ftlsevras  Anna's  heart! 
Though  heavenly  fldr  her  angel  form,— 

How  fltaught  with  guile,  how  ftill  of  art ! 
Now  flv  ft«m  Anna,  Csr  flrom  home, 

Bf  Lugar's  stream  I  sadly  mourn; 
I  think  on  scenes  I  still  must  love, 

On  seenes  tiiat  never  I 


O  ftkie  thee  wMl,  Stir  Gartha's  banks. 

And  Ann»-0 1— a  long  fiueweel ! 
Not  ever  may  that  pang  be  thine. 

Which  my  sad  heart  so  ctt  doth  foeL 
But  happy,  happy  may'st  thou  be. 

By  fUry  scenes  on  Gartha's  ride. 
And  may  a  better  fiir  than  me. 

Through  life  be  thy  true  love  and  guide. 


^tx  Iti00  fxi&lk  f^oiU 

[Jaxis  Yooi.,  of  Paisley.— Air,  «  What  alls 
this  heart  o' mine."] 

Han  Mss  was  soft  and  sweet. 

Her  ■niles  were  free  and  fiiin. 

And  heaadng  bright  the  witdilng  glanc« 

Of  hsr  I  thooght  my  ain. 

That  Mss  has  polaoii'd  peace. 
Her  smiles  have  ronsM  despair. 
For  kindly  thoni^  hae  glances  be. 
They  beam  0B  ma  naa  mair. 


Now  h 

That  I  onoe  trode  with  joy. 

And  dull  and  drear  the  sacred  growa 

Where  we  worn  vnmt  to  toy* 

The  rose  can  please  na»  mair. 
The  lily  seems  to  flsda. 
And  waefti'  seems  the  UackUzd'a  saag 
That  ns'd  to  dieer  the  glade. 

This  bosom  <mce  was  gi^.. 
But  now  a  brow  of  ^oom 
Ponrtncrs,  In  diaraders  of  care. 
That  it  Is  pleasure's  ttmib. 
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Yet  none  ■bail  hear  the  sl^ 
That  straggles  to  be  free, 
No  tear  qhall  trace  this  aMovr  ebatkf 
Nor  maxmor  boist  from  me. 

Though  sflent  be  ray  woe> 
Tfa  not  the  less  serere— 
Forlorn  I  brood  on  fmner  JoyB 
To  love  and  mem'ry  dear. 

She  minds  na  o*  the  vows 
That  seal'd  our  youthful  love. 
But  hearen  has  records  that  wHl  last. 
My  fidth  and  truth  to  jnove. 


^OtXD  &tlt»entls« 


[Jambs  Tool.— Air,  ''My  Nannie,  O."] 

How  ardently  my  bosom  glows 

Wi'  love  to  thee,  my  dearie,  O, 
My  panting  heart  its  passion  shows. 

Whenever  thou  art  near  me,  0. 
The  sweetness  o*  thy  artless  sodle. 

Thy  sparkling  e'e's  redstless  wile. 
Oars  sober  reason  back  recoil, 

Wi'  love  tum'd  tapsalteerie,  O. 

Thy  lips,  sure  seats  o*  sweet  delight, 

Wha  e'er  may  haflins  see  them,  O, 
Maun  be  a  cauldrifSs,  lifeless  wight, 

Shou'd  he  no  try  to  pree  them,  O ; 
To  me  thou  ever  shalt  be  dear. 

Thy  image  in  my  heart  I'll  wear. 
Contentment's  sun  my  day  shall  cheer. 

As  lang's  thou'lt  be  my  dearie,  O. 

Nae  vrill-o'-wisp's  delusive  blase. 

Through  fortune's  fen  sae  drearle,  O. 
Nor  wealth,  nor  fiunCs  attractive  rays, 

Shan  lore  me  frae  my  dearie,  O; 
But  tlirough  the  rural  shady  grove, 

Owre  flowly  lea  wi'  thee  I'll  rove; 
My  cot  shall  be  the  seat  o'  love 

While  life  runains,  nay  dearie,  O. 

The  pleasing  scenes  of  nature  gay. 
May  charm  the  heart  that's  saby,  O; 

Tei  even  sneh  scenes  to  me  add  wae. 
When  absent  frae  my  dearie,  O. 


Bemembranoe  broods  stDl  on  the  hour. 
When  first  within  yon  lonely  bower, 

I  felt  the  love-enslaving  povrer 
Of  thy  sweet  channa^,  my  dearie,  O. 


[WaiTTBir  by  Buans  for  Johnson's  Museum. 
The  air  is  an  oU  one,  and  is  called  "  The  Country 
Lass."] 

Ih  summer,  when  the  hay  was  mawn. 

And  com  wav'd  green  in  ilka  field. 
While  dover  blooms  white  o'er  the  lea. 

And  roM  blaw  in  ilka  bield  ; 
Blythe  Bessie  in  the  milking  shlel'. 

Says,  I'll  be  wed,  come  ot  what  will  i 
Out  spak'  a  dame  in  wrinkl'd  eil', 

O'  gude  advisement  comes  nae  ill. 

•Tisye  ha'e  wooers  mcmy  aane. 

And,  lassie,  ye're  but  young  ye  ken. 
Then  wait  a  wee,  and  canny  wale 

A  ronthie  but,  a  ronthie  ben: 
There's  J(dmnie  o'  the  Busky  Glen, 

Fu'  is  his  bam,  lU'  is  his  byre; 
Tak'  this  frae  me,  my  bonnie  hen, 

'TIS  plenty  beets  the  lover's  fire* 

For  Johnnie  o'  the  Badde  Glen 

I  dinna  care  a  single  flee; 
He  lo'es  see  weel  his  craps  an'  kye. 

He  has  nae  love  to  spare  for  me: 
But  blythet  the  blink  o*  Bobie's  e'e. 

And  wed  I  wat  he  lo'es  me  dear; 
Ae  blink  o'  him  I  wadna  gi'e 

For  Buskle  Glen  and  a'  his  gear. 

O  thoughtless  laade,  life's  a  feught, 

The  canniest  gate  the  strife  is  sair; 
But  aye  ta'  hant  is  fechting  best, 

A  hungry  care's  an  unco  care : 
But  some  vdll  spend  and  some  will  sparer 

And  wHAi'  folk  maun  ha'e  their  vrill ; 
Syne  as  ye  brew,  my  maiden  fidr. 

Keep  mind  that  ye  maun  drink  the  yUl. 

O  gear  will  buy  me  rigs  o'  land. 
And  gear  will  buy  me  sbeep  and  kye. 

But  the  tender  heart  o'  leesome  love. 
The  gowd  and  giller  canna  boy. 
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We  m$j  be  poor,  Bobfe  and  I; 

Light  is  the  burden  love  laye  on : 
Content  and  lore  bringi  peace  and  Joy; 

What  mair  ba'e  qoeens  upon  a  throne  ? 


@:^e  11$tetet-ltnot0* 


[Thu  la  an  abridged  vetaion  <rf  a  long  eong 
wUeh  i^tpean  in  the  third  Tolome  of  Johneonl 
,  Mtueum,  in  tlie  broad  Baehan  dialect,  by  an 
anonynMU  correspondent.  Breist-knota  formed 
at  one  tfane  an  important  ornament  ot  female 
attire.  Mr.  Sinclair,  the  Trell-lmown  ToeaUrt, 
waa  instrumental  in  bringing  the  present  version 
of  the  song  Into  pubUo  repute.] 

Hbt  the  bonnle,  how  the  bonnie. 
Hey  the  bonnie  breist-knots  1 

light  and  bohnie  were  they  a'. 

When  they  got  on  their  brelst-knoti. 

There  was  a  bridal  hi  this  town. 
And  till't  the  lasses  a'  were  bonn', 
Wi'  manUe  fludngs  on  their  gowns. 
And  some  o*  them  had  breist-knots. 

At  nine  o'dodi  tiw  lads  oonvene, 
Bome  dad  in  blue,  some  dad  in  green, 
Wi'  glandn'  buckles  in  their  shoon, 
And  flowers  upon  their  waistcoats. 

Forth  earn*  the  wires  a'  wi*  a  phrase* 
And  wished  the  laarie  hi4q;>y  days; 
And  mdkle  thoeht  thqr  o'  her  daes. 
And  'specially  the  briest-knots. 


A  When  the  lately  crimaoa  west,  bonnle  Peggy,  0« 
In  her  darker  robe  was  diest,  bonnie  P«ggy»  O, 

And  a  sky  of  axure  bhie, 

Deek'd  with  stars  of  golden  hne, 
Boee  nuyleatio  to  the  view,  bonnie  Peggy,  O. 

When  the  sound  of  flute  or  horn,  bonnle  Peggy,  O, 
On  the  gale  of  evening  borne,  bonnie  Peggy,  O, 

We  have  heard  in  echoes  die. 

While  the  wave  that  rippl'd  by. 
Bung  a  soft  and  sweet  reply,  bonnie  Peggy,  O. 

Then  how  lM4>py  would  we  rove,  bonnie  Psggy,  O, 
Whilst  thou  blushing  own'd  thy  love*  bonni* 
Peggy.  0, 

Whilst  thy  quickly  throbbing  bceaat 

To  my  beating  heart  I  preae'd, 
Ve'er  was  mortal  half  so  bleat,  bonnie  Peggy,  O. 

Kow,  alas!  these  scenes  are  o'er,  bonnie  Peggy,  O; 
Kow,  alas !  we  meet  no  more ,  bonnle  Peggy,  O, 

Oh !  ne'er  again,  I  ween. 

Will  we  meet  at  summer  e'en. 
On  the  banks  of  Cart  sae  green,  bonnie  Peggy,  O. 

Tethadst  thou  been  true  to  me,  bonnie  Peggy,  O, 
As  I  sUll  ba'e  been  to  thee,  bonnie  Peggy,  O, 

Then  with  bosom,  O  how  light. 

Had  I  hail'd  the  eoming  night. 
And  yon  evening  star  ao  bright,  bonnie  Peggy,  O. 


[JoBK  Sim.— Air,  **  Bonnie  lassie,  O."] 

O,  vra  aft  ha'e  met  at  e'en,  bonnie  Peggy,  O, 
On  the  banks  of  Cart  sae  green,  bonnie  Peggy,  O, 

Where  the  waters  smoothly  rin. 

Far  aneath  the  roaring  lin, 
JTar  frae  bnqr  itrilb  and  din,  bom»l»  Peggy,  O.      ^ 


[AbBZAllDSK  LAXKO.] 

Ab  !  lassie,  I  think  wi'  a  satr  broken  heart. 

On  the  licht  happy  time  that's  awa' ; 
When  smiling  ye  sat  on  your  fond  mitho'a  knee. 

An'  prattl'd  an*  lisped— "mamma,'v- 
On  the  blytiie  happy  days  when  ye  play'd  va  the 
green. 

An*  when  I  unyoked  my  team  i 
Howyelefta'  yourplay-thingsan'totter'dan'  i 

An'  met  tae  at  e'en  coming  k 


O,  then  I  was  happy,  an'  fond  vrere  the  hopes 

Aillaotion  sae  feelingly  drew ; 
The  fean  o*  the  ftiture  that  vest  me  at  tfane^ 

A'  fled  when  I  thoeht  upon  youa 
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I  tliodit  gin  I  llyd  to  be  hdplm  an'  auld. 
Gin  woond  childhood  I  should  tee— 

Bhoold  proTidence  QMue,  I  had  ane  growln'  up, 
Wad  then  be  a  parent  to  me. 

I  taught  jon  bettmes,  as  a  Ihther  should  do. 

The  path  o'  true  Tlrtne  to  prise ; 
^n'  as  liur  as  I  could,  wi'  the  precepts  I  gave, 

I  gaTe  you  example  likewise ; 
An'  dnly  at  morning  an'  evening  I  pra7*d. 

That  gndeness  wad  aye  be  your  guide- 
Bat  ye've  chosen  to  walk  1'  your  ain  wiUVi'  wa}  s, 

And  the  blessing  has  yet  been  denied. 

TeTe  left  me  to  see  that  I've  rested  my  hopes, 

On  the  perishing  fUth  of  a  dream ; 
The  dawn  o*  your  pt«Hnise— the  day-«pring  o^ 
life, 

Te^re  donded  wl'  sin  an'  wi'  shame. 
Oh !  lassie,  I  think  wi'  a  sair  broken  heart. 

On  the  Udit  happy  time  that's  awa' ; 
When  smiling  ye  sat  on  your  fond  mither's  knee, 

An'  pnttl'd  an'  lisped—*'  mamma !" 


[This  very  sensible  ditty  of  a  young  maiden  was 
llrst  printed  in  Herd's  collection  of  1776.  It  is 
adapted  to  a  tune  caUed  "  We'U  kick  the  worid 
befiweos."] 

■Tu  no  Teiy  lang  sin«yne. 

That  I  had  a  lad  o'  my  ain; 
But  now  he's  awa'  to  anither. 

And  left  me  a'  my  lane. 
The  lass  he  is  courting  has  dUer, 

And  I  ha'e  nane  at  a'. 
And  tis  nought  but  the  love  o'  the  tocher 

That's  tane  my  lad  awa'. 

But  I'm  Uythe  that  my  heart's  my  ain. 

And  I'U  keep  it  a'  my  life. 
Until  that  1  meet  wi'  a  lad, 

Wha  has  sense  to  wale  a  good  wifb. 
7or  though  I  say't  mysel'. 

That  should  nae  say't,  'tis  true. 
The  lad  that  gets  me  for  a  wife 

Hsil  ne'er  ha'e  occasion  to  rue* 


I  gang  aye  fU' dean  and  fti' tosh. 

As  a'  the  neighbours  can  tell. 
Though  I've  seldom  a  gown  on  my  back. 

But  sic  as  I  spin  mysd'; 
And  when  I'm  clad  in  my  curtsey, 

I  think  mysd'  as  braw 
As  Susie,  wi'  her  pearling. 

That's  tane  my  lad  awa'. 

But  I  wish  they  were  buokl'd  thegither. 
And  may  they  live  happy  for  life ; 

Though  Willie  now  slights  me,  an's  left  uh 
'  The  chid  he  deserves  a  gudewife. 

But,  O !  I  am  blythe  that  I  misa'd  him. 
As  blythe  as  1  wed  can  be; 

For  ane  that's  aae  keen  o'  the  siller. 
Would  never  agree  wi*  me. 

But  the  truth  is,  I  am  aye  hearty, 

I  hate  to  be  scrimpit  or  scant; 
The  wee  thing  I  ha'e  I'll  mak'  use  ot. 

And  there's  nane  about  me  shall  want  t 
For  I'm  a  gude  guide  o'  the  warld, 

I  ken  when  to  baud  and  to  gi'e ; 
But  whinging  and  cringing  for  siller 

Would  never  agree  vri'  me. 

Contentment  is  better  than  ridies. 

And  he  wha  has  that  has  enough; 
The  master  is  seldom  sae  happy 

As  Bobin  that  drives  the  plough. 
But  if  a  young  bul  wad  cast  up. 

To  mak'  me  his  partner  for  llfl^ 
If  the  chid  has  the  sense  to  be  happy, 

He'U  &'  on  his  feet  for  a  wife. 


<^a8  not  tje  3^ati>» 


[W.  STL  ABUT.— nnt  printed  In  "The  Haip 
of  Benftewshire."] 

TBODOHthe  winter  of  age  wreathes  her  uiow  oo 

his  head. 
And  the  blooming  efRilgenoe  of  summer  is  fled. 
Though  the  voice  that  was  sweet,  as  the  haip'a 

softest  string. 
Be  trem'lous,  fmd  low  as  the  sephyrs  of  spiing, 
Tet  say  not  the  Bard  has  turned  old. 
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Ihough  the  oaaket  that  holda  the  rieh  Jewel  we 

prize, 
Attracta  not  the  gaie  of  inqaisitive  eyes; 
Tet  the  gem  that* s  within  may  be  lovely  and 

bright. 
As  the  imiles  ef  the  morn  or  the  atanofthe  night. 
Then  say  not  the  Bard  has  tamed  old. 

When  the  tapers  bom  clear  and  the  goblet  shines 
bright, 
,  InthehaUofhischiefonafestiTalnight, 
I  have  smiled  at  tibe  glance  of  his  Taptiuoas  eye, 
AThile  the  brim  of  the  goblet  buigh'd  ^aok  in 

reply; 

Then  say  not  the  Bard  has  tomed  old. 

When  he  sings  of  the  valotons  deeds  that  were 

done. 

By  his  dan  or  his  chief  in  the  days  that  are  gone, 

His  strains  then  are  various — ^now  rapid— now  slow. 

As  he  mourns  fiw  the  dead  or  exults  o'er  the  foe ; 

Then  say  not  the  Bard  has  turned  (dd. 

When  summer  in  gaudy  profhrion  is  dresB'd, 
And  the  dew-drop  hangs  clear  on  the  violet's 

I  list  with  delight  to  his  rapturous  strain, 
WhUe  the  bonowing  echo  returns  it  again; 
Then  aj  not  the  Bard  has  turned  old. 

But  not  summer's  profiision  alone  can  inspire 
His  soul  in  the  scmg,  or  his  hand  on  the  lyre. 
But  rapid  his  numbers,  and  wilder  they  flow. 
When  the  wintty  winds  rave  o'er  the  mountains 
of  snow; 
Then  say  not  the  Bard  has  turned  old. 

I  have  seen  hhn  elated  when  the  black  clouds 

were  riven. 
Terrific  and  wild  by  the  thunder  of  heaven. 
And  smile  at  the  billows  that  angrily  rave. 
Incessant  and  deep  o'er  the  mariner's  grave ; 
Then  say  not  the  Bard  has  tamed  old. 

When  the  eye  that  expresses  the  warmth  of  his 

heart, 
Shall  tam  the  benevolent  wish  to  impart,— 
When  his  blood  shall  be  cold  as  the  wintry  wave. 
And  silent  his  harp  as  the  gloom  of  the  grave,— 
Then  say  that  the  Bard  has  tamed  old. 


[This  is  an  old  and  once  popular  song,  bat 
nothing  is  known  of  its  author.] 

AuLD  Bob,  the  laird  o'  mndde  land. 

To  woo  me  was  na  very  blate. 
But  spite  o*  a'  his  gear  he  tuad 
He  came  to  woo  a  day  owro  late. 
A  lad  sae  btythe,  sae  fii'  o*  |^, 

My  heart  did  never  ken. 
And  name  can  gi'e  slojoy  to  me 
As  Jaaaie  o'  the  glen. 

My  minnie  grat  like  daft,  and  cair'd. 
To  gar  me  wi'  her  will  ocwaply. 

But  still  I  wadna  ha'e  the  laird, 
Wi'  a'  his  ousen,  sheep,  and  kye. 
Aladsaeblytbe,&c 

Ah,  what  are  silks  and  satins  braw  ? 

What's  a'  his  warldly  gear  to  me  P 
They're  daft  that  cast  themsel's  awa'. 

Where  nae  content  or  love  can  be. 
A  Ud  sae  Uythe,  &c 

I  cou'dna  Ude  the  dlly  dash 
Game  hourly  tne  the  gawky  lairdi 

And  sae,  to  stop  his  gab  and  fksh, 
Wi'  Jamie  to  the  kirk  repaxf  d. 
A  lad  sae  blythe,  &c. 

Now  ilica  summer's  day  sae  lang. 
And  winter's  dad  wi'  flrost  and  anaw, 

A  tunefh'  lilt  and  bonnie  sang 
Aye  keep  dull  care  and  strife  awa'. 
Aladsaeb]ythe,&c 


^fjeice'^  mm  to  ^ootjiir*      ^ 

[Jakss  Tool.— Air,  "Bonnie  was  yosi  ro^y 

brier."] 

Thbhb's  none  to  soothe  my  soul  to  rest. 

There's  none  my  load  of  grief  to  share. 
Or  wake  to  joy  this  kmely  bnast. 

Or  light  the  gloom  of  dark  despair. 
Oft  to  the  winds  my  grief  I  tell, 

Th^y  b«ff  along  the  moomftU  tale. 
To  dreary  echo's  rocky  cell. 

That  heaves  it  back  apon  the  gale. 
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The  little  wild  bird's  merry  lay, 

Ttajit  wont  my  ligbtM>me  beart  to  cheer. 
In  marnraring  edutee  diet  away. 

And  Dodte  Uke  ioctow  on  my  ear. 
The  Tdoe  of  joy  no  more  ean  eheer. 

The  look  of  love  no  more  can  warm, 
Bbaob  mote  for  aye^i  that  Toloe  so  dear. 

And  dord  that  eye  alone  eonld  charm. 


[Trb  old  original  wor&  to  the  beautiftil  Scottish 
melody  of  '*  Kind  Robin  lo'es  me"  are  scarce  fit 
for  ineertloB  here.  The  fallowing  Tenton  of  the 
•ong  appeals  In  Herd's  ooUeetkm,  1776.] 

Boanr  Is  my  only  Jo, 
Bobin  has  the  art  to  lo%. 
Bo  to  his  suit  I  mean  to  bow. 

Because  I  ken  he  lo'ta  me. 
Happy,  bMpfj  was  the  shower. 
That  led  me  to  his  Urken  bower, 
TVhare  first  of  love  I  felt  the  power. 

And  kend  that  BoUn  lo'ed  me. 

They  speak  of  napkins,  speak  of  rings. 
Speak  of  gloves  and  Ussing  strings. 
And  name  a  thooaand  bonnle  things. 

And  ca*  them  signs  he  lo'es  me. 
But  I  prefer  a  smack  of  Sob, 
Sporting  on  the  vdvet  Ibg, 
Tojifis  as  lang's  a  jdalden  wob, 
e  I  ken  he  loet  me. 


He%  tan  and  soney,  fifank  and  free, 
Ix>'ed  by  a',  and  dear  to  me, 
"Wi'  him  I'd  live,  vrt'  him  I'd  die, 

Beeaose  my  Bobin  lo'es  ma. 
My  titty,  Mm7,  said  to  me. 
Our  oooxtship  but  a  Joke  wad  be. 
And  I,  or  lang,  bemade  to  see. 

That  Bobin  did  na  lo'e  ma. 

But  little  kens  she  wl»t  has  been, 
31  e  and  my  honest  Bob  between. 
And  in  his  wooing,  O  sae  keen. 

Kind  Bobin  is  that  lo'es  me. 
Then  fly,  ye  iMy  hoars,  away. 
And  hasten  on  the  happy  day,  [say. 

When  '' Join  your  hands,"  Mess  John  shall 

And  mak'  him  aofaM  that  lo'es  me. 


Till  then,  let  every  chance  unite. 
To  weigh  oor  love,  and  fix  delight. 
And  I'll  look  down  on  such  wi'  spite. 

Who  doubt  that  Bobin  lo'es  me. 
O  hey,  Bobin,  quo*  she, 
O  hey,  Bobin,  quo'  she, 
O  hey,  Bobin,  quo'  she. 

Kind  BoUn  lo'es  me. 


Amid  Loch  Oafrlne's  scenery  wild. 

Is  seen  my  lassie's  dwelUng, 
Where  oavem'd  rodcs  on  mountains  pQ'd 

Howl  to  the  sea>breese  sweOing  :— 
She's  purer  than  the  snaw  that  Ih's 

On  mountain's  summit  aiiy; 
The  sweetest  mountain  floWr  that  blaws 

Is  not  so  feir  as  Mary. 

1^  sweet  when  woodland  echo  rings. 

Where  purling  streams  meander. 
But  sweeter  when  my  Mary  sings. 

As  through  the  glens  we  vrander. 
The  wild  deer  on  the  mountain  side, 

ThelhbledelforflUiy, 
Or  skiff,  that  sUms  the  crystal  tide. 

Moves  not  more  light  than  Mary. 

From  Lowland  pbdns  I've  wandered  Ihr, 

In  endless  seardi  of  pleasure; 
Till  guided  by  some  fHendly  star, 

I  ftmnd  tUs  lovely  treasure. 
Although  my  native  home  has  diaims, 

Amang  these  hiUs  I'll  tarry ; 
And  while  life's  bkwd  my  bosom  warms, 

I'U  love  my  dearest  Mary. 


EuUkf^g. 


[loRM  Sim.— Air,  "  Bonnie  Wood  o*  Cragie 
lee."] 

Bbt,  lovely  babe,  on  mother's  knee. 
Best,  lovely  babe,  on  mother's  knee. 
And  cry  na  sae  to  fill  vrt'  wae 
The  heart  thaKmly  beats  for  thee. 

Thou  hast,  my  babe,  nae  Ihther  now. 
To  care  Ibr  thee  when  I  am  gone; 

And  I  ha'e  ne'er  a  fHend  sae  true 
As  would  my  bonnle  baby  own. 
Best,  lovely  babe,  &e. 
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O :  Hioa.  and  I  oould  Httte  think 
A  lot  sae  hard  would  ete  be  thine, 

Aa  thns  a  mothert  tean  to  drink ! 
For,  babgr,  thou  hast  dmnk  o'  mine. 
Beat,  k>TeI]r  babe,  &e. 

O  amile,  my  babel  (br  do  a  nnlle 
Thy  fkther  aje  put  on  to  me ; 

O  arnUe,  my  babe,  and  kwk  the  ivhae. 
For  thou  looklt  wl*  thy  inhere  0*0. 
Beat,  kreiy  babe,  &0. 

O  that  thia  widows  heart  iroold  beat 
TiU  thoa  in  yean  hadst  upward  grown. 

That  I  might  learn  thy  ftitnre  &te, 
Nor  leare  thee  in  the  world  alone. 
Beit,  loyely  babe,  &e. 


[AaaBBaoH^-Alr,  "Dainty  Savle.*^ 

WHBKS'Kit  ye  come  to  woo  me.  Tarn, 

Dinna  at  the  window  tap. 

Or  ooogh,  or  hem,  or  gl'e  a  cU^*, 

To  let  my  fkther  hear,  man : 
He^  anld  and  lUl'd  and  wants  hia  deep, 
Sae  by  the  haOan  laftly  creep, 
Te  needna  watch,  and  glowr,  and  peep, 
111  meet  yon,  never  fear,  man. 

If  a  lasde  ye  wad  win, 
,  Be  cheerfti'  erer,  bashfti'  never; 
Ilka  Jock  may  geta  Jean, 
If  he  has  sense  to  try,  man. 

Whene'er  we  at  the  market  meet, 
IHnna  lode  like  ana  haof  daft. 
Or  talk  about  the  canld  an  heat. 

As  ye  were  weather-wise,  man. 
Hand  up  your  head,  and  bauldly  speak. 
And  keep  the  blushes  frae  your  cheek, 
Fot  he  wha  has  his  tale  to  seek. 

We  lasses  a'  despise,  man. 
IfabuBie,&e. 

I  met  you  lately  a'  your  lane, 
Te  seem'd  like  ane  stown  frae  the  dead. 
Tour  teeth  e'en,  chattered  in  your  head. 
But  ne'er  a  word  o' love,  man  i 


I  qpak*,  yelook'd  aalflker  way. 
Then  trembled  as  ye'd  gota  flay. 
And  owre  your  shouther  cried,  "gate  dsy," 
Hot  anoe  to  win  ma  stEave,  man. 
IfahMBie,«cc 

My  aunty  left  me  threesoore  poun'. 

But  deil  a  ane  o*  a' the  men 

TOl  then  dfal  bare-leg^d  Elspa  ken. 

Or  car'd  a  strae  for  me,  man  } 
Now  tng^ng  at  me  soon  and  Is^ 
They're  deeUng  hot  the  yeUow  bait> 
Sae  mind  me.  Tarn,  I  needna  wait. 

When  I  ha'e  eholoe  o*  three,  man. 
If  a  lassie,  dco. 

There  Uves  a  lad  owre  yonder  muir. 
He  has  nae  flant  but  ane— heli  puir; 
Whene'er  we  meet,  wi'  kisHS  sweet 

He's  like  to  be  my  death,  man : 
And  there's  a  lad  ahint  yon  trees. 
Wad  wand  fbr  ma  aboon  the  kneesi 
Sae  teD  your  mind,  or,  if  you  please, 

Nae  langer  Ikdi  us  baith,  man. 
Ifabusle,&c 


^one$it  men* 

[An.  «*  Boys  Wilb  o'  AkIiTalloch.] 

How  green  the  Adds,  the  flowers  so  lUr, 
How  bright  the  sun,  that  ote  us  passes 
How  usdess  these  if  that  there  were 
Nae  honest  men,  nor  bonnie  lassies. 
Honest  men  and  bonnie  lasses. 
Honest  men  and  bonnie  lasses, 
Lang  may  live  and  hi^py  be, 
A'  honest  men  and  bonnie  lasses. 

Ckkl's  noblest  work  "s  an  honest  man, 
A  bonnie  biss  by  (kr  1  the  fldrsst. 

Of  all  that's  fldr  in  nature's  plan. 
And  e'er  to  man  will  be  the  deareaU 


Bow  happy,  and  how  blest  the  man. 
His  days  or  nights  can  ne'er  be  dnaiy. 

Who  calls  an  honest  man  Us  friend. 
And  has  a  bonnie  lass  fbrs  deary. 


Hmiest  men  and  bonnie  lasses, 
A'  they  wish  and  a'  they  want, 
Toh 
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[WKimir  and  Compoaed  by  Jambs  Jaa*.] 

A  BOHHXBii  law  there  never  Traa,  the  san  ne'er  shone  the  Uke  upon. 
She's  fidr  and  sweet,  neat  and  complete,  the  bonnie  lass  of  Haddington  i 
And  in  her  Ikoe  there  shines  sic  grace,  her  smile's  sae  sweet  to  look  upm, 
Sae  fur's  the  lass,  nane  can  surpass  the  bonnie  lass  of  Haddington* 

When  night  comes  near,  and  all  is  drear,  my  fuicy  roams  on  her  alone. 
She  is  the  light  that  cheers  the  night,  the  bonnie  lass  of  Haddington, 
Hy  every  care,  my  every  prayer,  my  every  thought  I  tidnk  upon, 
Tis  were  she  mine,  this  maid  divine,  the  bonnie  lass  of  Haddingttm. 


^an  ge  lo*e  me* 


Can  jB  lo'e  me  w«d,  lassie,  to  this  heart  then  swiftly  flee. 
Here  yon  aye  shall  dvrell,  lassie,  more  than  a'  the  world  to  me. 
When  the  moonbeams  shine  sae  clear,  at  that  hour  by  lovers  blest. 
At  the  ^oamin',  lassie  dear,  haste  to  meet  this  throbbing  breast. 
Can  you  lo'e  me  weel,  lasrie,  to  this  heart  then  swiftly  flee. 
Here  yon  aye  shall  dwell,  lassie,  more  than  all  the  world  to  me. 

Where  the  bnmie  flows,  laarie,  gently  owre  the  mountain  side. 
And  the  wild  flower  blows,  lassie,  watered  by  the  streamlet  tide. 
As  the  hare-bell's  bloesoms  shine,  on  the  Ueak  and  barren  brae. 
Let  that  brilliant  eye  of  thine  light  me  on  my  lonely  way. 
Can  ye  lo'e  me  wed,  lassie,  to  this  heart  then  swiftly  flee. 
Here  you  aye  shall  dwell,  lassie,  more  than  all  the  world  to  me. 


i 
I 

i 


^,^ 


®l^(  Sear$(  of  ^outjft* 

[W.  At.xzAin>BB.] 

Oh  !  the  wild  roving  years  of  youth  are  all  flown  away. 

As  gay  romantic  morning  dreams  before  the  dawn  of  day  ^ 

And  calmer  joys,  and  deeper  thoughts,  and  love  which  may  not  roam. 

Are  blending  with  the  sunny  smiles  that  cheer  the  scenes  of  home. 

The  gazing  crowd,  what  is  it  now  ?  its  praise  we  cannot  prise— 
The  flattering  slave  perclianoe  we  hear,  but  silently  despise — 
The  loud,  yet  passing  peal  of  mirth,  which  rang  in  bower  or  hall— 
One  lUthful  heart's  aflbction  won— is  worth  a  world  of  all. 


'my-f^^r'r^^^'m^ 
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Wh«n  flnt  the  upland  foantaln  bunts  upon  the  plidn,  tis  seen 
Divided  as  a  thousand  streams,  in  bright  jret  varied  sheen ; 
But  soon  th^  seek  some  kindred  course,  which,  deep'ning  as  they  glide 
The  boundless  main  alone  may  change  their  sweetly  mingled  tide. 

Tis  thus  with  life,  a  thousand  hopes  our  youthftil  thoughts  divide. 
Till  all  their  glowing  energies  in  one  dear  wish  subside ; 
Oh !  break  not  then  the  spell  which  e'en  to  joy  adds  new  delight. 
And  robes  creation's  fidrest  Amns  with  beauty  still  more  bright  I 


Monnlt  IMarg  Staraw. 


[From  a  volume  of  sweet  and  elegant  poems  published  at  Glasgow  In  1848,  under  t 
'  Poems  of  Past  Yeais.    By  Jambs  Fabkbiu"] 

On !  whar  ha'e  ye  been  roamin'— whar  ha'e  ye  been  roamin'— 

Whar  ha'e  ye  been  roamin',  bonnie  Maiy  Qneme  ? 
Whar  ha'e  ye  been  roamin'  this  cauld  dowie  gloamin' — 

Whar  ha'e  ye  been  roamin',  sae  fiur  awa'  frae  hame? 
The  tear  is  in  your  e'e— wast  the  peariy  dew  that  sent  it?— 

It  used  na'  sae  to  be,  bonnie  Mary  Greme! 
There's  a  glow  on  your  cheek— wast  the  damask  rose  that  lent  it  ?— 

O,  what  gars  ye  greet,  or  what  gars  yo  think  shame  ? 

There's  care  upon  your  brow— ill  fit'  the  hand  that  wrought  it  I 

There's  sorrow  in  your  bosom,  bonnie  Maiy  Graeme ! 
Sae  blythaome  as  ye  used  to  be,  O,  wha  cou'd  e'er  ha'e  thocht  it  !— 

Somebody  or  ither  has  been  sair—sair  to  blame  1 
Your  step,  that  was  sae  lichtsome,  gangs  creepin'  dow  and  eerie. 

An'  satr  your  voice  is  alter'd,  bonnie  Maiy  Gneme ! 
A  canker's  in  the  bud  that  micht  ha'e  bloomed  sae  dieery. 

Gin  he  had  kept  his  bith  to  thee,  bonnie  Mary  Gneme ! 


6t0t  an^  {aj$t  Uht* 

[Jambs  MACsoitAu>.— Here  printed  for  the  first  time.] 

0  MORKiiTO  time  o'  happiness,  O  gouden  time  o'  glee, 
Whooi  light  o'  heart  an'  fii'  o'  hope  I  roam'd  the  lily  lee. 
An'  as  I  pu'd  ilk  bonnie  flower  amang  the  sparklin'  dew, 

1  dasp'd  it  to  my  breast  and  said,  O  Jeanie,  tis  like  yon ! 
The  pride  o'  May,  the  pink  o'  June,  the  gem  o'  t 

/  Were  nae  sae  sweet  by  hauf  as  thee,  taj  winsome  queen  o'  flowen. 

Thy  cheek  nudr  salt  than  eider  down,  an  white  as  driven  snaw. 
Thine  &e  o'  love,  thy  bonnie  loclis,  in  happy  dreams,  yet  fit' 
Upon  my  cauld  and  broken  heart,  an'  glow  in  taitae  sheen 
Than  a'  the  flowers  that  ever  grew  on  Endrick's  fiUiy  green. 
Thy  life  vros  mine,  my  life  was  thine,  yet  a'  was  but  a  spell— 
The  boor  is  past,— my  bleeding  heart  can  only  li^.  Farewell. 
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®f5e  circle  of  JF^fi^w^Jii&ip^ 

[AiB,  **  The  kaa  broae  ofanld  Scotland.'*] 

'"Thb  eanld  blasts  o*  winter  Uaw  diill  o'er  the 
^^  plain, 

'^4A  nd  nature  grows  pale  'neath  the  tyrant's  domiUn; 
^M^e'U  seek  our  loT'd  cottage,  and  leare  the  bleak 
scene; 
For  there's  nought  like  the  circle  of  friendship 
To  brighten  lifis's  path  with  a  smile. 

e  heart  leaps  wl'  joy,  by  the  canty  flredde, 
[nded  by  Ihoes  whose  fidth  has  been  tried, 
^^Where  kind  hospitality  Vnres  to  predde ; 

For  there's  nought  like  the  circle  of  fiilendship 
To  brighten  life's  path  with  a  smile. 

»*  our  taUe  is  spread  with  no  Epicure's  fluv; 
>'  our  wealth  is  but  sma',  we  shaU  nerer  despair, 
>  we  Just  ha'e  a  plack  wi'  a  neighbour  to 
share; 
Stin  we'll  meet  in  the  circle  of  fHendshlp 
And  brighten  life's  path  with  a  smile. 

rhe  nabob  surrounded  with  splendour  may  pine; 
K^^or  friends  are  but  scanty  where  ^cophants 

\^ere  the  juice  ^tbe  malt  is  as  sweet  as  the  Tine; 
And  there's  nought  like  the  dide  of  friendship 
To  brighten  life's  path  with  a  smile. 

statesmen  delight  in  the  court's  vain  parade, 
each  plays  for  self  in  the  great 


pleasures  tho'  humble,  we  trust  are  repaid ; 

i  For  there's  nought  like  the  circle  of  friendship 
To  brighten  life's  path  with  a  smile. 


le  the  coxcomb  is  lost  in  the  butterfly  throng, 
here  the  dance  to  the  music  is  floating  along ; 
^We  enjoy  our  bit  crack,  wi'  a  canty  Soots  song ; 
For  there's  nought  like  the  circle  of  friendship 
To  brighten  life's  path  with  a  smile. 

Then  Uest  be  the  feces  that  welcom'd  me  here, 
hererer  I  wander  they'll  erer  be  dear,— 
hUe  our  glasses,  at  parting,  wUl  brim  with  a 

tear; 
For  there's  nought  like  the  circle  of  fHendihlp 
To  brighten  life's  path  with  a  smile. 


[Fbom  Bamsay's  Tea-TaUa  Miscellany.    Tune, 
^  Kirk  wad  let  me  be."J 

I  WAS  once  a  weel-tocher'd  lass. 

My  mither  left  dollars  to  me. 
But  now  I'm  brought  to  a  poor  pass, 

Hy  stepKiame  has  gart  them  flee. 
Hy  fether,  he's  aften  firae  hame. 

And  she  plays  the  deU  with  hit  gear; 
She  neither  has  lawtith  nor  shame. 

And  keeps  the  haill  house  in  a  steer. 

She's  barmy>flkoed,  thriftless,  and  bauld. 

And  gars  me  aft  tret  and  repine; 
While  hungry,  half-naked,  and  caald, 

I  see  her  destroy  what's  mine. 
But  soon  I  might  hope  a  rerenge. 

And  soon  of  my  sorrows  be  fine; 
Hy  poortith  to  plenty  wad  change. 

If  she  were  hung  up  on  a  tree. 

Quoth  Bingan,  wha  lang  time  had  loo'd 

This  bonnie  lass  tenderlie, 
I'D  tak*  thee,  sweet  Hay,  in  thy  snood, 

61f  thou  wilt  gae  hame  with  me. 
'TIS  only  yoursel'  that  I  want; 

Tour  Idndness  is  better  to  me 
Than  a'  that  your  stepmother,  scant 

Of  grace,  now  has  taken  frae  thee. 

I'm  but  a  young  ikrmer,  ifs  true 

And  ye  are  the  sprout  of  a  laird; 
But  I  have  mUk-cattle  enow. 

And  ruth  of  good  rucks  In  my  yard. 
Ye  shall  have  naething  to  fesh  ye. 

Sax  senrants  ^hall  Jouk  to  thee : 
Then  kilt  up  thy  coats  my ' 

And  gae  thy  ways  hame  with  me. 

The  maiden  her  reason  employ'd^ 

Not  thinking  the  oflSsr  amiss. 
Consented,  while  Ringan,  o'ei^joy'd* 

Beodved  her  with  mony  a  kiss. 
And  now  she  sits  blythely  singin'. 

And  joking  her  drunken  stepdamcj 
Delighted  with  her  dear  Ringan, 

That  makes  her  goodwife  at  ham*.. 
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Bonnie  S^an. 

[Tdmi,  "Ettriok  buks."] 

Bbb  spring  lier  graoM  wUd  diadoae. 

Birds  sweetly  chant  on  Uka  sprajr; 
'Mang  broomy  knowes  the  shephenl  goes. 

While  sporttre  lambkins  round  him  play* 
Knraptared  now  I  take  my  way. 

While  joy  enlivens  a'  the  scene ; 
Down  by  yon  shaded  stream  I  stray. 

To  meet  an'  hail  my  bonnie  Jean. 


Te  Eellbam  groves,  by  spring  attired. 

Where  zephyrs  sport  amang  the  flowers, 
Yoor  fUry  scenes  I've  aft  admired. 

While  joonnd  pass'd  the  sonny  hoon. 
But  doubly  happy  in  your  bowers. 

When  fragimnoe  scents  the  dewy  e'en, 
I  wander  whaie  your  streamlet  pours. 

To  meet  an*  bail  my  bonnie  Jeaa. 

Let  grandeur  rear  her  lofly  dome. 
Let  mad  ambition  kingdoms  qwU, 

Through  foreign  lands  let  avarice  roam. 
An'  for  her  prise  unceasing  toQ; 

Give  me  fidr  nature's  vernal  smile. 
The  shelter'd  grove,  and  daisied  green, 

111  happy  tread  my  native  soil, 
■  To  meet  an'  haH  my  bonnie  Jean. 


[HooG.— Tune, "  Banks  of  the  Devon."] 

Ht  lassie  is  lovely  as  May>day,  adorning 

Wl'  gowans  an'  primroses  ilka  green  lee; 
Tho*  sweet  is  the  violet,  new  blown  i*  the  morning. 

As  tender  an'  sweet  is  her  blue  ndlin'  0*0. 
0  aay,  what  is  wiiiter  than  snaw  on  the  mountidn  ? 

Or  what  wi'  the  red  rose  in  beauty  can  vie  ? 
Tes,  whiter  her  bosom  than  snaw  on  the  mountain, 

And  bonnie  her  fitoe  as  the  red  rose  can  be. 

See  yim  lowly  cottage  that  stands  by  the  wHd  wood. 
Hedged  round  wi'  sweet  briar  and  green  willow 
tree; 

"Twas  yonder  I  spent  the  first  days  of  my  childhood. 
And  first  felt  the  power  o'  a  love-rollln*  e'e. 


^Tho'soon  flrae  myhame  and  my  lasde  I  waaderM, 
Tho*  lang  I've  been  tosdng  on  fbrtnnels  loogfa 
sea. 
Aye  dear  was  the  vaDey  where  EttridK  meanderM  ; 
Aye  dear  was  the  bUnk  o'  her  bhie  roUin'  e'e. 

O  Ibr  the  evening,  and  0  for  the  hour,  [be; 

When  down  by  yon  greenwood  she  promised  to 
When  quick  as  the  summer  dew  dries  on  the  < 
flower, 

A'  earthly  affections  and  vrisbes  wad  flee. 
Let  Art  and  let  Nature  display  their  proud  tfe»> 
sure; 

Let  Paradise  boast  o' what  ance  U  oouM  ^"e; 
As  high  is  my  Miss,  and  as  sweet  is  my  pleasure,     1 

Intheheart^neltingbUnko'mylasrie'sbluse'e.  ' 


[TirnB,  "Locherroch  stde.**— This  and  the  fol-  . 
lowing  song  first  appeared  In  "The  Pocket  Ency> 
clopedia  of  Song,"  Glasgow,  1816.— Glaizart  Is  a  | 
rivulet  in  Campsie  parish,  Stirlingshire.] 

Now  flowery  summer  comes  agidn. 
And  decks  my  native,  bonnie  pUdn, 
While  feather'd  warblers  swell  the  strain, 

Aroun'  the  banks  o*  Glaizart. 
Our  woody,  wild,  romantic  glens. 
Our  flowery  groves,  and  feliy  dens. 
Form  heart-enliv'ning,  charming  scenes, 

Aroun'  the  banks  o'  Glaizart. 

In  childhood's  days,  sweet  dawn  o'  llfi% 
Unknown  to  sorrow,  care  and  strife. 
Aft  ha'e  I  roved  'mid  pleasures  rife. 

Upon  thy  banks,  sweet  Glaizart. 
There  too,  fldr  Jeanie,  maid  o*  glee. 
In  youthfu'  days  engaged  my  e'e. 
And  first  her  mou'  I  blytiie  did  prie. 

Upon  thy  banks,  sweet  Glaizart. 

0  charming  are  the  towering  PeHs, 
Whare  rural  pleasure  kindly  dwells; 
And  lovely  are  the  blooming  belles. 

That  grace  thy  banks,  sweet  Glaiiart. 
Here  Nature's  ban',  in  days  o'  yore. 
That  after-swains  might  her  adore, 
Boqueath'd  the  peerless  gifts.  In  store. 

That  grace  thy  banks,  sweet  Glaizart. 


-t'*o: 
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Yes,  wi'  fliat  Ixmnie  Claehan  Glen, 
Whan  birdlet  chant  the  artless  strain. 
Her  warks  she  crown'd— imd  mark'd  her  ain 

The  bonnie  bonks  o'  Glaixart. 
Eclipsing  a'  her  fkvoors  high. 
She  blythe  prodaixn'd  wi'  smiling  ej9, 
"Vow,  never  now,  shall  scene  outvie 

Thfl^  bonnie  banks  o'  GLiizart." 


[Tinra,  "Gloomy  winter^  now  awa'."] 

TaiLuxo  Harp,  come  let  as  sing. 
Come  let  me  brace  ilk  gowden  string. 
And  warble  owre  some  bonnie  spring. 

In  praise  o*  my  sweet  Mary,  O.^ 
The  lay  along  let  sweetly  move. 
Freely  let  the  love-notes  rove. 
Peerless,  yea,  resound  my  love. 

My  blythe,  my  bonnie  Maiy,  0. 
For  O  she's  handsome,  sweet,  and  Cedr, 
Blooming,  sprightly,  mild,  and  rare; 
Ke'er  shall  maid  wi'  her  compare. 

My  blythe,  my  dxurling  Mary,  O. 

Though  Bums  divine,  in  rapture  keen. 
Bang  sweetly  o'  his  "  Bonnie  Jean," 
She  scarcely  e'er  in  shape  or  mien. 

Could  match  my  bonnie  Maiy,  0. 
Though  Tannahill  in  numbers  tedn, 
EztoU'd  his  "Jessie  o'  Dumblane," 
And  though  her  praises  charm  ilk  swain, 

Ezoell'd  she**  now  by  Mary,  O. 
O  had  thae  twa  sweet  bards  but  seen 
This  blooming  maid  o'  bonnie  mien. 
They'd  tuned  her  heavenly  lyres  I  ween. 

And  peerless  made  my  Mary,  O. 

Te  powen  aboon,  0  guard  firae  harms 
The  maid  whase  smile  my  bosom  warms, 
And  lang  endow'd  wi'  rowth  o'  charms. 

Let  bloom  my  bonnie  Mary,  0. 
O  guide  her  through  ttiis  dreary  vale 
O'  sorrow,  trouble,  woe,  and  wail. 
And  heaven-ward  when  she  soars,  entail 

Eternal  bliss  on  Maiy,  O. 
For  O  die's  handsome,  sweet,  and  fidr, 
Blooming,  sprightly,  mild,  and  rare ; 
Ke'er  shall  maid  wi'  her  compare. 

My  blythe,  my  darling  Mary,  O. 


^f^^'t:: 
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[TuMB,  "Old  Highland  laddie."] 

Thb  wind  blew  hie  owre  muir  and  lea. 

And  dark  and  stormy  grew  the  weather; 
The  rain  rain'dsair;  nae  shelter  near 
But  my  luve's  plaid  amang  the  heather. 
0  my  bonnie  Highland  lad. 
My  winsome,  weelfitr'd  Highland  laddie ; 
Wha  wad  mind  the  wind  and  rain, 
Sae  weel  row'd  in  his  tartan  plaidle  ? 

dose  to  his  breast  he  held  me  fiist; 

Sae  ooxie,  warm,  we  lay  tbegither; 
Nae  simmer  heat  was  half  sae  sweet 

Aa  my  luve's  plaid  amang  the  heather ' 
O  my  bonnie,  &c 

'Mid  wind  and  rain  he  tauld  his  tale ; 

My  lightsome  heart  grew  like  a  feather  ; 
It  lap  sae  quick  I  ^'dna  speak, 

But  silent  sigh'd  amang  the  heather. 
O  my  bonnie,  &c. 

The  storm  blew  past;  we  klss'd  in  haste ; 

I  hameward  ran  and  tauld  my  mither ; 
She  gloom'd  at  first,  but  soon  oonfest 

The  bowls  row'd  right  amang  the  heather 
O  my  bonnie,  &o. 

Now  Hymen's  beam  gilds  bank  and  stream, 

Whare  Will  and  1  fresh  flowers  will  gather; 
Nae  storms  I  tear,  I've  got  my  dear 
Kind-hearted  lad  amang  the  heather. 
O  my  bonnie  Highland  lad. 
My  winsome,  weel&r'd  Highland  laddie  .- 
Should  storms  appear,  my  Will's  aye  near 
To  row  me  in  his  tartan  plaidle. 


'E^e  Spinning  o*U 

[TuMB,  "Bock  and  wee  pickle  tow."] 

Now  Sandy,  the  winter's  canll  blasts  are  awa'. 

And  sbnmer,  we've  seen  the  beginning  o't; 
I've  lang  been  wearied  o'  frost  and  o'  snaw, 
,    And  sairha'e  I  tired  C  the  spinning  o't; 
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For  when  we  were  married  our  deeding  was  thin,  ^ 
And  poortith,  je  ken,  made  me  eident  to  apin, 
Twas  fiiin  lore  o'  you  that  first  gart  me  begin. 
And  blewinga  ha'e  followed  the  spinning  o't. 

When  mominga  were  canld,  and  the  keen  firost 
andsnaw 

Were  blafrln',  I  mind  the  banning  0% 
And  je  gaed  to  wark,  be  it  frost  or  be't  thaw, 

Mjr  taak  was  nae  leas  at  tbe  spinning  ot : 
Bat  now  weTe  a  pantry  baith  muckle  and  Ai' 
O'  ilka  thing  gude  for  to  gang  in  the  moa'; 
A  barrel  0'  ale,  wi'  some  maut  for  to  brew. 

To  mak'  us  forget  the  beg^ming  ot. 

And  when  winter  comes  back,  wi'  the  snell  hail 
and  rain, 

Nae  mair  I  ait  down  to  the  spinning  o't, 
Nor  yon  gang  to  toil  in  the  cauld  fields  again. 

As  little  think  on  the  beginning  o't : 
O'  sheep  we  ha'e  scores,  and  o'  kye  twenty>fiTe, 
Far  less  we  ha'e  seen  wad  made  as  Ai'  biythe; 
But  thrift  and  industry  maks  poor  fouk  to  thrive, 

A  dear  proof  o'  that  is  the  spinning  o't. 

Although  at  our  marriage  our  stock  was  but  sma'. 

And  heartless  and  hard  the  beginning  ot. 
When  ye  was  engaged  the  owaen  to  oa'. 

And  first  my  young  skill  tried  the  spinning  o't; 
But  now  we  can  dress  in  our  plaidies  sae  ama', 
Fu'  neat  and  Ai'  dean  gae  to  kirk  or  to  ha'. 
And  look  aye  as  biythe  as  the  best  o'  them  a'. 
Sic  luck  has  been  o'  the  beginning  o't. 


^j^e  huh  on  tj^e  Met. 

[Tumi,  "The  Campbells  axe  comin'."] 


Thb  bud  on  tbe  brier  it  is  bonnie  enough. 

Ate  sae  is  the  flower  on  tbe  ha',  lass: 
How  sweet  shines  the  red  setting  sun  in  the  stream. 
But  thou  art  the  sweetest  of  a',  lass. 
The  laverock  on  the  lea,  lass. 
The  Untie  on  the  tree,  lass. 
The  mavis  aft  renews  her  sang. 
But  nane  o*  them  singa  like  thee,  lasa. 

The  meeting  o'  frlenda  may  be  happy,  I  own. 
An'  blinka  o'  content  gi'e  ua  a',  lass ; 

But  rapture  ne'er  comes  frae  the  e'e  to  the  heart. 
Save  only  when  love  gi'es  the  law,  lass. 


The  bottle  has  its 

Which  toil  and  care  diaarm,  lasa. 
But  lasting  pleasure  ne'er  is  found. 

Till  love  the  bosom  warm,  lass. 

In  conqu'rbig  kingdoms  let  tyrants  unite. 

An'  patriots  fight  to  be  free,  lass; 
But  conqu'ring  canna  gi'e  them  the  ddight, 
I  ha'e  being  oonquer'd  by  thee,  lass. 
For  freedom's  but  a  name,  laas. 

And  slavery's  just  the  same,  lass, 
111  wear  thy  chain  wi'  a'  my  heart, 
Gif  ye  will  be  my  ain,  lass. 

The  love-mdtlng  kias  that  I  steal  frae  thy  llpe. 

Will  keep  me  aye  constant  and  true,  lasa. 

An'  Ilk  coming  day  be  mair  Uestrthaa  the  past. 

An'  ilka  endearment  renew,  lasa. 

Then  time  may  flee  Iflte  wind,  lass. 

Its  loss  we  ne'er  shall  find,  lass ; 

The  rose  that  &des  upon  thy  cheek. 

Will  flourish  in  thy  mind,  lass. 


Daifitie  WuUe, 


[For  the  original  Baintie  Bavle,  see  page  96.] 


Thb  laasea  fitin  wad  ha'e  frae  me 
A  aang,  to  keep  them  a'  in  glee. 
While  ne'er  aane  I  ha'e  to  gi^ 

But  only  Baintie  Davie. 
I  leam'd  it  early  in  my  youth. 
When  barley  bannodu  caused  a  drouth : 
Whar  cronies  met  to  weet  thdr  mouth. 
Our  sang  was  Daintte  Davie. 
O,  Baintie  Davie  ia  the  thing; 
I  never  kent  a  cantie  apring. 
That  e'er  deserved  the  Highland  fling, 
Sae  wed  aa  Baintie  Davie. 

When  frienda  an'  folk  at  bridala  meet, 
Their  drouthie  mou'a  and  craiga  to  weet. 
The  story  canna  be  complete 

Without  they've  Daintie  Davie. 
Sae  lasses  tune  your  spinnets  weel. 
An'  lilt  it  up  wi'  a'  your  skill. 
There's  nae  strathspey  nor  Highland  reel, 

Comes  up  to  Daintie  Davie. 
O,  Daintie  Davie,  &o. 
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Thoagh  baxdlM  a',  in  ftmner  timet, 

Ha'e  ttain'd  mjr  tang,  wae  worth  their  rhymes  1 

Tbejr  had  bat  little  mense,  wV  erimes. 

To  Uast  my  Daintie  Darie. 
Tlie  ranliest  weeds  the  garden  ipoil. 
When  laboor  taku  the  plaj  a  while; 
The  lamp  gaee  oat  for  want  C  oil. 

And  aae  it  ftued  wi'  Davie. 
O  Daintie  Davie,  &c. 

There's  ne'er  a  bar  hot  what's  complete. 
White  ilka  note  is  aje  so  sweet. 
That  aold  and  yoong  get  to  their  feet. 

When  they  hear  Daintie  Davie. 
Until  the  Utest  hoar  of  time. 
When  mosio  a'  her  power  shall  tine. 
Each  hQl,  an'  dale,  an'  grove,  shall  ring 

Wi'  bonnte  Daintie  Davie. 
O,  Daintie  Davie,  &0. 


Ea^ie  fx>V  tit  xaben  locl^d. 

[A.  FurrcHSB,  schoolmaster,  Danoon,  Argyle> 
shire.— Tone,  '*  Lasste  wi'  the  Unt-white  locks."] 

Lassib  wi'  the  raven  locks. 
Charming  lassie.  Highland  lassie; 

eiadly  wad  I  tend  thy  flocks, 
Bonnte  mgW^nH  Mazy,  O. 

Where  Eehalg  j<dns  the  briny  tide. 
And  Oowal's  hlUs  spread  fkr  and  wide, 
Alang  the  winding  banks  o'  Clyde, 
I  met  wi*  Highland  Mazy,  O. 
Lasste  wi',&o. 

Her  foot  sa«  neatiy  mark'd  the  sand. 
An'  gentiy  vAved  her  lily  hand. 
As,  slow,  she  traced  the  sea-beat  strand. 
The  lovely  Highland  Mary,  O. 
Lasste  wi',&o. 

How  mildly  glanowd  her  haid  etl 

Like  sunbeams  on  the  dewy  lea  :— 

It,  stowlins,  wiled  the  heart  firae  me. 

The  witcidng  smite  of  Maiy,  O. 


Her  eye^wowB  of  a  Jetty^hne ; 
Her  lips  "like  rose-bods  moist  wl'  dew;" 
A  sweeter  Ikoe  ne'er  bless'd  my  view 
Than  yoathfti'  Highland  Maryli,  0. 
vri',&o. 


f        Thoagh  pare  the  flowers  that  blaw  unseen 
Amang  her  native  vroodlands  green. 
Yet  purer  for's  the  heart,  I  ween. 
Of  artless  Hightend  Maiy,  O. 
Lassie  wi',  &c. 

Let  others  range  frae  ide  to  Iste, 
Where  never-ending  simmers  smite  »— 
Mair  dear  the  groves  o*  Ballochyte, 
That  shelter  Highland  Mary,  0. 
Lasste  wi'  See, 

I'd  eheerfU'  toU  frae  dawn  o'  day. 

O'er  yon  lone  gten  and  ferny  brae, 

Couvd  I  bat  get,  by  foaming  grey, 

Ae  blythsome  blink  o*  Mwy,  O. 

Lassie  wi'.  See, 

0  may  nae  cloud  the  sun  o'eroast. 
To  chill  thte  floweret's  snawte  breast  I 
Kae  reptile's  breath  untimely  blast 
The  op'ning  bloom  (tf  Mary,  01 
Lasste  wi',&c. 

[WxiTTBX  by  Axovs  FLSTCHia,  among  the  * 
ruins  of  Dunoon  Oastte,  which  command  a  dte- 
tant  vtew  of  Montstuart  in  the  Iste  of  Bate.  Thte  { 
song  appeared  flrst  in  a  Grpenock  Newspaper,  , 
January  1806,  but  te  here  given  with  the  author's  J 
tetest  corrections.  It  was  written  to  the  air  of  , 
**  Miss  Forbes'  fltfewell  to  Banff,"  and  has  also  | 
been  set  to  music  of  its  own  by  an  Edinburgh  ' 
publisher,  who  oaUs  the  tune  '*  The  Flower  of  ^ 
Dtmoon."] 

Niks  times  bleak  winter's  oranreuch  snell 

Despoiled  C  bloom  the  dateied  lea; 
And  nine  times  has  the  primrose  pate 

Spread  round  the  delte  of  Coir-in-t-«hee, 
Since,  where  Montstoart's  dusky  grove 

Waves  o'er  yon  foaming  distant  sea» 
I  blnshiog  own'd  my  youthflil  love. 

And  Blue-eyed  Anne  reproved  na  me. 

Wha  then  wad  think  our  joys  could  Aide  ? 

Love's  dearest  pleasures  a'  we  knew; 
And  not  a  cloud  was  seen  to  shade 

The  blissftil  scenes  young  flmcy  drew. 
Bat  scowling  tempests  soon  o'ercast 

Our  anire  skies  and  summer  sea— 
I've  borne  misfortunels  rudest  blast. 

Yet  Bloe-eyed  Anne  still  smites 
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Noir  Mfcretind,  no  more  rOifxay  ^ 

AmUtkm'i  Caithlen  i»th  alang,  | 

But  calmly  qwnd  the  carelCM  day 

Donoonto  green  winding  valea  amang: 
And  aft  I'U  dimb  this  hoary  pile. 

When  spring  revives  each  flower  and  tree. 
To  view  yon  sweet  sequester'd  isle, 

Whare  Bine-eyed  Anne  iltrt  smiled  on  me. 


[Tinn,*'Fora'thatan  a' that."— Written  hy 
Albx.  Dovolas,  a  weaver  in  Pathhead,  Fifeshire, 
who  publistwd  a  volame  of  poems  in  1806.] 

What  ails  yon  now,  my  daintle  Pate, 

Ye  winna  wed  an'  a'  that? 
Say,  are  ye  fleyd,  or  are  ye  blate. 
To  tell  your  love  an'  a'  that  ? 
To  kiss  an'  cli4>,  an'  a'  that? 
O  ly  for  shame,  an'  a'  that. 
To  spend  your  life  without  a  wifo; 
'TIS  no  the  gate  ava  that. 

Ere  lang  you  wHl  grow  anid  and  flraU, 

Your  haffets  white  an'  a'  that ; 
An'  whaie's  the  Meg,  the  Kate,  or  Ndl, 
Will  ha'e  you  qme  wi'  a'  that  ? 
Bunkled  brow  an'  a'  that ; 
Wixsen'd  fhce  an'  a'  that ; 
Wl'  beard  sae  grey,  there's  nane  will  ha'e 
A  Uss  fine  you,  an'  a'  that. 

0  stand  n&  np  wi' where  an*  how, 

Wl'  ift  an'  buts  an'  a'  that, 
Wl'  IbcUess  scruples  not  a  few : 
Pn'  up  your  heart  an'  a'  that. 
Gronsely  crack  an' a' that; 
Come  tey  your  luck  an'  a'  that: 
The  hiney«moon  will  ne'er  gang  done. 
If  guidit  wed  an'  a'  that. 

TheielB  monie  lass  baith  donoe  an'  lyz, 

Fn'  sonsy,  fler,  an'  a'  that. 
Wad  salt  you  to  a  very  hair, 
Sae  dever  they're  an'  a'  that ; 
Handsome,  young,  an'  a'  liiat. 
See  oomidaisant  an'  a'  that ; 
Sae  sweet  an'  braw,  and  gude  an'  a' ; 
What  alls  the  diidd  at  a' that  ? 


Gome,  lock  about,  an'  wale  a  wife. 

Like  honest  fouk  an'  a'  that; 
An'  lead  a  cheerfti'  virtuous  life ; 
Ha'e  plenty,  peace,  an'  a'  that; 
A  thrifty  vrife  an'  a'  that. 
An'  bonnie  bairns  an'  •'  that. 
Syne  in  your  ha'  shaU  pleasures  a' 
Bmile  ilka  day  an' a' thi^ 


[Dakisl  WHnu— Tun^  **  Good  night,  and  Joy  i 
be  wi'  you  a'."] 

How  dear  to  think  on  former  days. 

And  former  scenes  I've  wander'd  o'eri 
They  wdl  deserve  a  poet's  praise. 

In  lofty  rhyme  they  ought  to  soar. 
How  oft  I've  wander'd  by  the  Clyde, 

When  night  obscured  the  landscape  near. 
To  hear  its  murm'ring  waters  glide. 

And  think  upon  my  Maty  dear. 

And  when  the  moon  shoi  forth  her  Ught, 

Sweet  glimm'ring  throu^  the  distant  trees*  t| 
How  sweet  to  pass  the  peaceful  night. 

And  breathe,  serene,  the  paadng  breeie. 
Though  grand  these  scenes  of  peace  and  joy, 

Tis  not  fbr  them  I'd  drop  the  tear; 
Remembrance  will  my  heart  annoy. 

When  thinking  on  my  Mary  dear. 

Far  fhnn  my  fHends,  fiur  flram  my  home, 

I  wander  on  a  distant  shore ; 
Far  firom  those  scenes  I  used  to  roam. 

And  scenes  perhaps  I'll  tread  no  mora. 
My  Ikncy  stiU  beholds  the  Qyde, 

Her  scenes  of  grandeur  now  appear; 
What  power  can  ^'er  my  thoughts  divide. 

From  Clyde's  fkir  banks  and  Mary  dear. 

No  power  on  eaxQi  can  dtange  my  heart. 

Or  tear  these  scenes  firom  out  my  mind; 
And  when  this  world  and  I  shall  part. 

For  them  111  cast  a  look  behind. 
Swift  fly  the  time  until  we  meet; 

Swift  fly  away  each  day  and  year. 
Until  my  early  firiends  I  greet. 

And  kiss  again  my  Maiy  dear. 
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[Tons,  "  Jenie  tiie  Fower  o*  Domblane."  This 
and  the  two  foUowiiig  aongs  were  firat  published 
in  "  The  Pooket  Enqrclopedia  ot  Song,"  Glasgow, 
1816.] 

Bt  the  side  o*  yon  rtrer,  as  Bessie  sat  sighin', 

Idonentin*  her  Jamie  tne  her  fiur  awa'. 
The  last  sound  o'  the  bell  on  the  night  breeze  was 
dyin". 

An*  careless  aronn'  her  the  dew-drops  did  &' ; 
O !  welcome,  she  cried,  thou  sweet  hour  of  devo- 
tion! 

O  rise,  bonnie  moon,  a  young  lassie  does  ca' ; 
Shine  dearly,  an'  witness  my  AUl  heart's  emotion  ; 

I'll  think  on  my  Jamie,  though  he  be  awa'. 

0 !  ^  he  was  here,  or  gin  I  had  gaen  wl'  him  t— 

But  whisht  my  fond  heart,  he  will  quickly  return ; 

Hy  arms  shall  enlhuld  him;  soon,  soon  shall  1  see 

him. 

An'  ne'er  oa  this  bank  again  lanely  111  mourn. 

An'  thoG,  bonnie  moon,  whast  bdield  my  sad 

wailin', 

0  tdl  U  to  Jamie,  0  ten  it  him  a' : 

WhOe  gaxin'  on  thee,  owre  the  deep  as  he's  sailin*, 

0 1  fldr  be  the  breeKS  aroun'  him  that  biaw. 

How  sweet  is't  to  see  thee  shine  clearly  and  bonnie, 

On  the  gay  fiel's  o'  harst,  or  the  dlvery  snaw— 
How  sweet  are  these  scenes!  but  fiur  sweeter  than 
onie 

The  lad  to  me  dearest,  though  he  be  awa*  t 
For  what  to  me's  Nature,  though  varied  in  feature; 

Without  him— nae  joy  can  it  gi'e  me  ava  :— 
O !  come  then,  my  laddie,  O  come,  binna  later. 

For  dreaiie's  the  time  whan  frae  me  ye're  awa'. 


[Tons,  "Humours  of  Glen."] 

Tbb  brii^t  rose  o'  simmer  the  brier  was  adomln'. 
An'  sweet  fell  the  perfhme  encirdin'  the  flower. 

An'  ridi  on  its  leaves  hung  the  tears  o'  the  momin'. 

An'  saft  sigh'd  the  gale  thro*  the  brier-shaded 

boweri 


But  Helen,  fUr  Helen,  the  early  dawn  oourtin', 
Appear'd,  an'  now  pale  grew  the  rose's  deep  dye ; 

When  rivai'd  Aurora  beheld  the  nymph  sportiit'. 
She  mantled  her  tace  in  a  fold  o'  the  sky. 

Enraptured  I  saw  her  sae  bloomin'  an*  bonnie. 

That  love  bade  the  fUll  tide  o'  fervour  to  flow ;     1 
But  blame  na  my  ardour,  for  tell  me  could  onie     i 

Resist  the  fond  impulacn-ah !  tell  me  ?  oh  no.—  ^ 
Though  calm  was  the  hour,  and  delidous  the 
pleasure,  ' 

When  viewin'  the  beauties  o*  Nature  sae  fUr,      < 
Beside  lovely  Helen,  'twas  joy  without  measure,      j 

The  fiiiirest,  the  dearest,  the  sweetest  was  there !  > 

Aboonmay  I  venture  to  beg  flrae  thee,  Heaven?   \ 

Amid  a'  my  care,  an'  my  toil,  an'  my  fear,  ; 

Be  the  heart-warmin'  impulse  o'  fiien'ship  me  ' 

given, 

To  live  in  her  smile,  or  be  worthy  her  tear : 
An '  never,  thou  dread  power.  Adversity,  bend  her ;  ^ 

Frae  sadness  an'  sorrow,  oh !  aye  be  she  free : 
That  ilka  true  bliss  may  for  ever  attend  her,— 

Is  the  prayer  o'  the  poet,  dear  Helen,  for  thee. 


[Nbthbklbb  Is  four  mUes  south-west  of  Glasgow.]  < 

AoLD  fturran'  cantie  bodie. 

Cam'  ye  frae  the  Netherlee  ?  | 

Auld  flarran'  cantie  bodie. 

Did  you  there  my  lassie  see  ? 

Kind,  an'  blythe,  an'  sweet  as  onie,  I 

Fairer  never  can  ye  we ;  ^ 

In  face  an'  form  my  lassie's  bonnie,  i 
Dimpled  love  sits  in  her  e'e. 

Auld  fifurran'.  See.  ' 

Hair  like  the  momin's  gouden  beam,  ^ 

On  the  tapmf^st  mountain  hie ; 

An'  oh !  whan  dress'd  in  tartan  abeen« 
Beautys  power  is  ill  to  dree. 
Auld  &rran',  tec 

Her  lips  wad  mak'  the  cherry  bhish  i 

Deeper  red— though  red  it  be ;  | 

An'  weel  like  I  the  dew  to  brush  ^ 

Frae  her  lips  sae  sweet  an'  wee. 

j.  Aold  fazran',  dec  j 
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Bet  aawna  ye  the  laade  then. 

Through  the  wood  or  owre  the  lea  ? 
Though  ye're  the  wale  o'  cantiest  men. 
To  seek  her  quickly  maun  I  flee. 
Fare  ye  weel  then,  ftinnie  bodie] 
Whan  ye  ca'  't  the  Netherlee, 
Spier  for  me,  auld  fiuran'  bodie. 
Then  the  laasie  dear  ye'll  aee. 


[This  i>opular  song  has  hitherto  appeared  in 
all  the  coUectiont  as  an  anonymous  production, 
but  we  have  the  authority  of  a  highly  esteemed 
correspondent  for  saying  tiiat  it  was  written  by 
the  Bbt.  James  Hombtman,  minister  of  Kinneff, 
in  Kincardineshire,  who  died  at  an  advanced  age 
in  or  about  the  year  1779.  Mr.  Honeyman  wrote 
other  poeiJcal  pieces,  but  none  of  them  came  before 
the  public  except  this  song,  and  the  circumstance 
that  brought  it  to  light  was  this.  About  the  time 
it  was  written,  an  itinerant  teacher  of  music 
appeared  in  the  district,  and  happening  to  get  a 
copy  of  it,  he  sang  it  in  his  classes,  at  his  concerts, 
and  on  other  occasions,  till  it  acquired  a  local 
popularity,  and  the  demand  for  copies  increased  so 
much  that  the  aid  of  the  printer  was  called  in  to 
supply  them,  and  thus,  by  and  bye,  it  came  to 
be  spread  over  the  country  hi  ballad-books  and 
broad-flheets.  It  is  surprising  that  "Hie  bonnie 
lassie"  should  have  escaped  so  successflil  a  collector 
as  David  Herd,  who  was  himself  a  native  of  Kin- 
cardineshire.] 

Hia,  bonnie  lassie,  blink  over  the  bum. 
And  if  your  sheep  wander  I'll  gi'e  them  a  turn ; 
Sae  happy  as  we'll  be  on  yonder  green  shade. 
If  ye'll  be  my  dawtie,  and  sit  in  my  plaid. 

A  yowe  and  twa  lammies  are  a'  my  hidll  stock. 
But  I'll  s£Il  a  lanmiie  out  o'  my  wee  flock. 
To  buy  thee  a  head-piece,  sae  bonnie  and  braid. 
If  yell  be  my  dawtie,  and  sit  in  my  plaid. 

I  ha'e  »  wee  whittle  made  me  a  trout  creel. 
And,  oh,  that  wee  whittle  I  liklt  it  wed ; 
But  I'll  gi'e't  to  my  lassie,  and  mair  if  I  had. 
If  she'll  be  my  dawtie,  and  sit  in  my  plaid. 

I  ha'e  little  sUIer,  but  ae  hauf-year's  fte. 

But  if  ye  wUl  tak'  it,  I'U  gi'e't  a'  to  theej 

And  then  we'll  be  married,  and  lie  in  ae  bed. 

If  yell  be  my  dawtie,  and  sit  in  my  plaid.  ^ 


#11^  Nantig*^  Song.  Stj 

[From  Hooo's  *'  Brownie  of  Bodsbei^"]  ^y 

Ths  igre  are  rowting  in  the  lone,  ^?  N 

The  ewes  bleat  on  the  brae,  »^  I 

O,  what  can  ail  my  auld  gudeman,  %> 
He  bides  sae  lang  away  1 


An'  aye  the  Bobin  sang  by  the  wua. 
An'  his  note  had  a  waesome  &', 

An'  the  corbie  croapit  in  the  dud. 
But  he  dorstna  light  ava; 

Till  out  cam'  the  wee  grey  moudiwort 
Frae  >neath  the  hollow  stane. 

An'  it  howkit  a  grave  for  the  ai^  grey  h 
For  the  head  lay  a'  its  lane! 

But  I  will  seek  out  the  robin's  nest. 
An'  the  nest  of  the  ouzel  shy. 

For  the  siller  hair  that  is  beddit  there 
Haun  wave  aboon  the  sky. 


[This  little  lyric  is  the  eariiest  poeticsd  pro-  i 
duction  of  Akocs  Flbtchkb,  and  first  appeared  w 
in  several  Newspapers  about  the  year  180S  or  8.  v 
It  was  written  to  a  Gaelic  air,  but  it  may  ako  be  / 
sung  to  the  good  old  tone  of  "  Willie  was  a  wan*  ^ 
ton  wag."  Glendaruel,  one  ofthe  richest  and  pret*^ 
tiest  valleys  in  Scotland,  fbrms  the  jMuiah  of  Kil< 
modan,  in  Oowal ;  and  is  generally  called,  by  way  / 
of  pre-eminence.  The  Glen.  The  river  Bael  winds  I 
slowly  and  beautiftilly  through  its  whole  length.]  i 

BsiniATH  a  bill,  'mang  birken  boshes. 

By  a  bumie's  diropilt  linn, 
I  told  my  love,  with  artless  blushes. 
To  the  lassie  o'  the  Glen. 
O  the  birken  bank  sae  grassy  I 

Hey  the  bumie's  dimpilt  linnl 
Dear  to  me's  the  bonnie  lassie 
Living  in  yon  rashie  glezu 

Landy  Boel!  thy  stream  sae  glasrie, 

Shidl  be  aye  my  fiiv'rite  theme; 
For,  on  thy  bank  my  Highland  lassie 

First  confess'd  a  matoal  flame. 
O  the  birinn,  &c. 
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There,  ai  she  mark'd  the  aportive  tithe* 
Upward  ipring  wl'  qoirTlng  tin, 

I  dyly  stole  some  melting  kliMS, 

Frae  the  laatie  o'  the  glen. 

O  the  birken,  See. 

What  bUai!  to  dt,  and  nane  to  fluh  us. 
In  some  sweet  wee  bowery  den; 

Or  fondly  stray  amang  the  rashes, 
Wi*  the  lassie  C  the  glen. 
0  the  biriun,  &o. 

And  thoo^  I  wander  now  unhi^py. 
Far  frae  soenee  we  haonted  then, 

I'D  ne'er  forget  the—bank  sae  grassy, 
Nnr^-ihe  lasde  o*  the  ^n. 
0  the  birken,  &o. 


'^Ije  SKxtML 


[J.  BvRTT.— Tune,  **  Jookie^  flur  awa'."] 

0  wsu!0MB  winter!  wi'  thy  storms. 

Thy  ft«sts,  an'  hills  o*  sna' ; 
Dismantle  nature  o'  her  charms. 

For  I  maun  lea'  them  a'. 
I've  moom'd  the  gowan  wither'd  laid 

Upon  its  wallow  bier ; 
I've  seen  the  roee-bnd  drooping  fiule 
Beneath  tlie  dewy  tear. 
Then  fhre  ye  wed,  my  frien's  sae  dear. 

For  I  maun  lea'e  you  a'. 
O  win  ye  sometimes  sited  a  tear 

For  me,  wlwn  &r  awa'  ? 
For  me,  wliea  &r  fi«e  luune  and  yon. 

Where  ceaseless  tempests  blaw. 
Win  ye  repeat  my  last  adieu. 
An'  mourn  that  I'm  awa'  ? 

D  the  wood,  wliere  rude  winds  rave. 
In  gay  green  mantle  drest. 
But  now  its  leafless  branciieavwave 

WOd  whistling  in  the  blast: 

So  perish'd  a'  my  youthiU' joy. 

An' left  me  thus  to  mourn ! 

The  vernal  sun  will  gUd  the  sky. 

But  joy  will  ne'er  return. 

Tlien  Ihre  ye  weel,  itc 


In  vain  wHl  spring  her  gowans  spread 

Owre  the  green  swairded  lea: 
The  rose  beneath  the  hawthorn  shade 

Will  bloom  in  vahi  for  me : 
In  vain  will  spring  bedecl(  the  bowers 

WI'  buds  and  blossoms  braw— 
The  ^oomy  storm  already  lowers 

That  drives  me  Ihr  awa'. 
Then  Ihre  ye  wed,  &e. 

O  winter  1  ^are  the  peaoefU'  scene 

Wltere  early  Joys  I  knew : 
Still  be  its  fields  unlhding  green. 

Its  sky  unclouded  blue. 
Ye  lads  and  lasses!  when  sae  blythe 

The  social  crack  ye  ca'— 
0  spare  tlie  tribute  of  a  dgh 

For  me,  when  fkr  awa' ! 
Thian  Ikre  ye  wed,  &c. 


[Akous  Fi.BTCHBa.~Tune,  "A'  body's  like  to 
get  married  but  me."] 

I  i*r  my  dear  lassie  short  qme  in  yon  dale. 
But  deep  was  her  dgh,  and  her  cheek  it  was  pale; 
And  sad  the  saft  smile  that  was  heaven  to  see: 
PocHT  Mary,  I  ftar,  is  unhappy— like  me. 

A  fbveridi  heat  has  deprived  o*  thdr  UoMn 
Her  lips,  anoe  sae  rosy,  exhaling  perAime ; 
An'  changed  is  the  glance  o'  her  blythe  haid  ete,— 
Poor  Maiy,  I  ibar,  is  unhappy— like  me. 

'Twas  thus  a  lUr  floweret  adom'd  my  lone  walk. 
But  chill  blew  the  east  on  its  tender  gretfn  stalk : 
No  more  its  sweet  blossoms  allure  the  wild  bee- 
Poor  Mary,  I  ftar,  is  unhappy— like  me. 

If  I  were  but  destined  to  ca'  her  my  ain, 
I'd  shidd  her  sae  fondly  frae  sna',  win',  an'  rjiin ; 
And,  nightiy,  this  bosom  her  pillow  wad  be  :— 
Poor  Mazy,  I  fear,  is  unhappy— like  me. 

Detraction  and  malice— society's  pest! 
I  know  'tis  your  venom  that  pains  her  pure  breast  j 
But,  O  for  that  haven,  "yont  life's  stormy  sea, 
.Where  Mary,  I  trust,  shall  be  happy  wi'  mei 
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[WiixxAM  FxKOusaoir.— Here  flnt  printed.] 

O !  CAIIZ.B  Tfane,  aold  carle  Time, 

My  bleMln'  I'd  gi'e  thee. 
Gin  ye  would  turn  your  boe,  and  bring 

Back  by-gane  days  to  me  ■— 
Bring  back  the  lang,  lang  mnny  daya. 

When  youth  an'  hope  were  mine, 
Wi*  a'  the  Mends  I  lo'ed  an*  lost. 

In  days  C  lang  syne. 

O I  kindly  carle,  dinna  gloom. 

But  leave  your  onward  track. 
For  through  the  mist  o'  forty  years 

I  fondly  wad  gang  back  :— 
III  leave  behind  my  lade  o'  care. 

And,  light  o*  heart  and  limb, 
I'll  follow  yon  through  early  scenes. 

By  distance  now  made  dim. 

O!  lead  me  to  the  dear  loved  spot. 

Where  childhood's  hours  were  spent. 
Where  misery  was  but  a  name. 

And  toil  was  scarcely  kent; 
Where  pleasures  hung  in  clusters  round. 

Like  blossoms  on  the  tree ; 
And  a'  the  world  1  saw,  appear'd 

A  paradise  to  me !  * 

And,  gentle  carle,  let  me  sit 

An  hour  by  that  auld  chair, 
That  bore  my  mother  lang,  and  see 

My  kindly  mother  there— 
O,  Time  I  I'd  gi'e  you  a*  I'm  worth. 

Or  ever  like  to  be. 
For  ae  look  o'  that  blessed  Que, 

Sair  worn  wi' grief  for  me ! 

And,  carle,  there's  a  birken  bower, 

O'  eariy  love  the  scene- 
deed,  deed  again  its  wither'd  boughs, 

Wi*  leaves  o*  glossy  green  :— 
And,  0 !  bring  back  to  meet  me  there, 

Frae  out  the  darksome  tomb. 
My  early-lost,  my  bonnie  bride. 

In  a'  her  niaiden  bloom. 

0  !  cruel  carle,  I  plead  In  vain— 

Te  leave  me  to  my  fkte ; 
Wi'  moody  brow,  and  eident  step. 

Ye  keep  your  onward  gates 


But  carle  nme,  anld  carle  Time, 

My  Ueasin'  I'd  gi'e  thee. 
Gin  ye  would  turn  your  Ikoe,  a&d  bring 

Back  by-gane  days  to  roe. 


^it  autumn  U&he^* 

[Alsz.  MACLAOoAk^—Btn  first  printed.] 

Tbb  autumn  leaves  fk'  flMt,  dear  May, 

O !  wearyftUly  ftut. 
Poor  blighted  things,  they  eaana  thole 

The  buffeta  o*  ilk  blast. 
The  birds  will  soon  he  mute,  dear  May, 

The  sweet  flowera  dead  an'  gane. 
And  soon  ilk  strippet  tree  will  stand 

As  hare's  yon  anld  mile  stane 

The  black  bat  flitts— the  howlet  hoots 

Frae  Boelin's  castle  wa'. 
The  wicked  spirit  o'  the  winds 

Baves  through  ilk  hoary  ha'. 
Bude  ruin  on  the  rafters  bare 

Has  flx'd  his  gorin  teeth. 
And  the  pick-axe  o'  the  laboorin'  wight 

Is  working  hard  beneath. 

The  roarin'  Un*,  the  waves,  the  win'. 

Sing  sadly  i'  the  ear. 
That  vrinter,  vri'  his  boasts  an'  frosts. 

And  caulds  and  cramps,  is  near. 
And  when  the  vrreckin'  tempest  sweep* 

Athvrart  the  leafless  lea. 
And  shakes  Uk  biggin'  to  the  found. 

O'whawiU  shelter  thee? 

Vat  hrither  brave,  nae  sister  sweet. 

Greets  thee  with  kindred  smQe; 
Thy  honour'd  hther's  auld  grey  hairs 

Lie  'neath  our  abbey-isle. 
Your  mither  on  her  eauld  death-bed 

Aft  fondly  tum'd  to  thee. 
Syne  grasi^d  my  hand,  and,  weefdn',  Mt 

Her  wee  pet  lamb  to  me. 

Why  weeps  my  early  love  ?  wlqr  heavea 
With  sighs  thy  gentle  breast? 

Beshrew  these  silly  words  o'  nine. 
That  wreck  thy  boaomls  lestl 
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For  why  ■hould  I  stand  haveiin'  here. 
Like  pulin'  hopekw  twain. 

When  Oka  bltuh,  and  ligh,  and  tear. 
Declares  je  a'  my  ain* 


["This  song,"  says  Bums,  **i»as  the  work  of 
a  Tery  worthy,  fkoetioos  old  fellow,  John  Lap< 
aAuc,  late  of  Dalfhun,  near  Moirkirk;  which 
little  property  he  was  obliged  to  sell.  In  conse- 
qoenoe  of  some  connection,  as  security,  for  some 
persons  concerned  in  that  villanous  bubble.  The 
Ayr  Bank.  He  has  often  told  me  that  he  com< 
posed  this  song  one  day  when  his  wife  had  been 
fretting  o'er  thcfar  misfortunes."  It  will  be  recol- 
lected, that  Bums,  hearing  the  song  sung  at  a 
"ooantry  rocking,"  was  so  much  taken  with  it 
that  he  addressed  a  rhyming  epistle  to  Lapraik, 
which  opened  ap  a  correspondence  between  them. 
The  poet  kays, 

**  There  was  ae  sang  amang  the  rest, 
Aboon  them  a'  it  pleased  me  best. 
That  some  kind  husband  had  addrest 
To  some  sweet  wife : 
It  thziO'd  the  heart-strings  thro'  the  breast, 
▲'to  the  life." 
Lapndk  was  greatly  the  senior  of  Brjns,  having 
been  bom  In  1787,  yet  he  long  sunrlTed  him,  as  he 
died  at  Muirklrk,  where  he  latterly  kept  the  Til- 
lage poet  oflBoe,  in  1807.    In  1788,  he  published 
at  Kilmarnock  a  Tolume  of  poems,  but  none  of 
them  surpassed,  if  they  equalled,  the  song  which 
drew  forth  this  generous    praise  of   Bums.— 
Tune,  "  The  Scots  Bedose,"  or  "Johnnie's  Otey 
Breeks."] 

Whsh  I  upon  thy  bosom  lean. 

And  fondly  clasp  thee  a'  my  ain, 
I  g^ory  in  the  sacred  ties 

That  made  us  ane,  wha  anoe  were  twain. 
A  mutual  flame  inspires  us  baith. 

The  tender  look,  the  meltin'  kiss: 
Even  years  shall  ne'er  destroy  our  lore. 

Bat  only  ^'e  as  change  o'  bliss. 

Ha'e  I  a'  wish?  It's  a'  for  thee! 

I  ken  thy  wish  is  me  to  please. 
Oar  moments  pass  sae  smooth  away, 

That  numbers  on  OS  look  and  gaxe;  ^ 


Weel  pleased  they  see  cor  happy  days,  ^ 

Kor  enTy's  sel'  finds  aught  to  blame ;  | 

And  aye,  when  weary  cares  arise. 
Thy  bosom  still  shall  be  my  hame. 

Ill  lay  me  there  and  tak' my  rest:  | 

And,  if  that  aught  disturb  my  dear,  \ 
I'll  bid  her  laugh  her  cares  away. 

And  beg  her  not  to  drop  a  tear.  * 

Ha'e  I  a  Joy  ?  it's  a'  her  ain  I  i 

United  still  her  heart  and  mine ;  , 
They're  like  the  woodbine  round  the  tree, 

Thafstwined  till  death  shall  them  disjoin.  S 


3}o]bnni(  anl>  JIEarg.        ' 

[This  was  introdnoed  as  a  Scotch  song  in  Bick«  j 
erstaif  s  opera  of  "  Lore  in  a  Tillage,"  first  acted 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  176S.J  I 

DowH  the  bum  and  through  the  mead,        1 1 
His  ^Iden  locks  wav'd  o'er  his  brow ;  i 

Johnnie  Mting,  tun'd  his  reed,  | 

And  Mary  wip'd  her  bonnie  mou': 
Dear  she  loo'd  the  well  known  song,  ; 

While  her  Johnnie,  blythe  and  bonnie,  < 

Sung  her  praise  the  whole  day  long. 
Down  the  bum  and  through  the  mead,       i 
His  golden  locks  waT'd  o'er  hin  brow , 
Johnnie  lilting,  tun'd  his  reed. 
And  Maiy  wip'd  her  bonnie  moa'. 

CkMtly  cliUths  she  had  but  few ;  . 
Of  rings  and  Jewels  nae  great  store; 
Her  feoe  was  (Ur,  her  love  was  true. 
And  Johnnie  wisely  wish'd  nae  more: 
Love's  the  pearl  the  shepherds  prize ; 
O'er  the  mountidn,  near  the  fountain. 
Love  delights  the  shepherd's  eyes. 
Down  the  bum,  ha. 

€k>ld  and  tittes  give  not  health, 
And  Johnnie  could  nae  these  Impart ; 
YouthAt'  Mary's  greatest  wealth. 
Was  stUl  her  fkithtVi'  Johnnie's  heart: 
Sweet  the  Joys  the  lovers  find, 
Great  the  treasure,  sweet  the  pleasure. 
Where  the  heart  is  always  kind. 
4>own  the  bam,  &o* 


^,^ 


'^i^^.^>'e^>Ft, 


'^  (fr'T 


.-:t  .  r- ' 


y  Google 
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[Thm  waB  written  bjr  Bobbiit  CaAwromo  to  tbe  tone  of  "  I'll  never  leave  tl 
J  Tea-Table  MiMellany.] 

On  day  I  heard  Marj  gay,  how  ehall  I  leave  thee? 

8t^r>  dearest  Adonis,  stay ;  why  wilt  thoa  grieve  me  ? 
Alas!  my  fbnd  heart  will  break,  if  thou  should  leave  me: 

I'll  live  and  die  for  thy  salce,  yet  never  leave  thee. 

Say,  lovely  Adonis,  say,  has  Mary  deceived  thee  ? 

Did  e'er  her  young  heart  betray  new  love,  that  1 
My  constant  mind  ne'er  shall  strays  thoa  may  believe  me. 

I'll  love  thee,  lad,  night  and  day,  and  never  leave  thee. 

Adonis,  my  charming  yoath,  what  can  rdieve  thee  ? 

Can  Mary  thy  anguish  soothe  ?    This  breast  shall  receive  tl 
Hy  passion  can  ne'er  decay,  never  deceive  thee ; 

Delight  shall  drive  pain  away,  pleasure  revive  thee. 

But  leave  thee,  leave  thee,  lad,  how  shall  I  leave  thee  ? 

Oh!  that  thought  make*  me  sad;  I'll  never  leave  thee ! 
Where  would  my  Adonis  fly?    Why  does  he  grieve  roe  ? 

Alas!  my  poor  heart  wiU  die,  if  I  should  leave  thee. 


and  pxinted  in  th<» 


#1^8  il^attttie  '^  aioa'. 


[Tms  was  written  by  Boam  in  December,  1794,  for  Thomson's  collection,  to  the  tune  of  "  Hiere  's 
V  fbw  gude  fellows  when  Jamie  *n  awa,"  or  as  it  is  now  more  commonly  called,  "  There'll  never  be  peace 
;|  tillJamie  come  hame."    CIarinda,a/{a«  Agnes  M'Lehoee,  is  the  supposed  luldect  of  the  song.] 

Now  in  her  green  mantle  blythe  nature  arrays. 
And  listens  the  lambkins  that  bleat  ower  the  braes. 
While  birds  warble  welcome  in  ilka  green  shaw{ 
But  to  me  it's  delightless— my  Nannie's  awa'. 

The  snaw-drap  and  primrose  our  woodlands  adorn. 
And  violets  bathe  in  the  weet  o'  1' 
They  pain  my  sad  bosom,  sae  sweetly  they  blaw! 
They  mind  me  o'  Nannie— and  Nannie 's  awa'. 

Thou  laverock,  that  springs  frae  the  dews  of  the  lawn. 
The  shepherd  to  warn  of  the  grey-breaUng  dawn . 
And  thoa  mellow  mavis,  that  hafls  the  night-fk' ; 
Give  over  ftor  pity— mgr  Nannie's  awa'. 

Gome,  autumn,  sae  pendve.  In  yellow  and  grey. 
And  sootlM  me  vri'  tidings  o*  nature's  decay: 
The  dara,  dreary  winter,  and  wild.driving  snaw, 
Alans  can  delight  me— my  Nannie's  awa'* 


[This  is  the  title  of  a  reiy  old  air,  which  is  to 
found  in  oar  oldest  musical  collectionk.    The 
iginal  words  to  the  tune  are  probably  lost.  The 
old  chorus,  however,  is  retained  in  the  following 
itinilly>nataral  song,  which  was  first  printed 
Herd's  collection,  1776.    Bums  characterizes 
chorus  as  "  truly  pathetic." 
"Sae  merty  as  we  twa  ha'e  been, 
Sae  merry  as  we  twa  ha'e  been! 
My  heart  it  is  like  for  to  break. 

When  I  think  on  the  days  we  ha'e  seen." 
'The  Tersion  here  given  of  the  present  song  differs 
rhat,  but  chiefly  in  verbal  points,  firom  that 
iren  by  Herd.] 

A  i,A8s  that  was  laden  wi'  care 

Bat  heavily  under  a  thorn ; 
I  llsten'd  a  whQe  for  to  hear. 

When  thus  she  began  for  to  mourn :— • 
Whene'er  my  own  lover  was  near. 

The  birds  seem'd  fax  sweeter  to  sing- ; 
The  cold  nipping  winter>time  wore 

A  Ihce  that  resembled  the  spring. 
Sae  merry  as  we  twa  ha'e  been, 

Sae  merty  as  we  twa  ha'e  been ! 
My  heart  is  like  for  to  break. 

When  I  think  on  the  days  we  ha'e  seen. 

There  was  love  in  his  sweet  silent  looks. 
There  was  love  in  the  touch  of  his  hand ; 

I  liked  mair  the  glance  o'  his  e'e. 

Then  a'  the  green  earth  to  command: 

A  word,  and  a  look,  and  a  touch- 
Hard-hearted,  oh !  how  could  I  be  ? 

Oh !  the  cauldest  lass  i'  the  land 

Wad  ha'e  sigh'd  and  ha'e  melted  like  me ! 

Sae  merry  as  we  twa  ha'e  been, 
Sae  merry  as  we  twa  ha'e  been ! 

I  wonder  my  heart  disna  break. 

When  I  think  on  the  days  we  ha'e  seen. 

But  now  he  is  fiur,  f^  awa'. 

Between  us  is  the  rolling  sea; 
And  the  wind  that  wafts  pleasure  to  a'. 

Brings  nae  word  frae  Willie  to  me. 
At  night,  when  the  rest  o'  the  folk 

Are  merrOy  seated  to  spin, 
I  sit  mysel'  under  an  oak, 

A-heavOy  sighing  for  him. 


6ae  merry  as  we  twa  ha'e  been, 
Sae  merry  as  we  twa  ha'e  been ! 

My  heart  it  will  break  ere  the  spring. 
As  1  think  on  the  days  that  are  gane. 


^gp  mt  ioi*  tiT^  petticoat. 

[Trbkb  was  an  <dd  nursery  song,  the  words  of 
which  ran  somewhat  thus  ■ 

•'  I'LL  hap  ye  wi*  my  petticoat, 

Myainkinddow; 
I'll  hap  ye  wi'  my  petticoat. 

My  aln  kind  dow. 
The  wind  blaws  cauld,  my  daithing's  thin,— 

0  dearie,  on  me  rue ; 

And  hap  me  wi'  thy  petticoat. 
My  ain  kind  dow." 
The  tune  to  which  this  was  sung  was  one  of  great 
beauty  and  simplicity,  although  its  simplicity 
has  been  somewhat  injured  by  modem  changes. 
Ram  SAT  wrote  the  following  words  to  the  tune, 
but  mistook  himself  greatiy,  we  think,  when  he 
endeavoured  to  weave  the  words  of  a  nurse's 
lullaby  hito  an  impasdoned  lover's  address.] 

0  Bbu.,  thy  looks  ha'e  Idll'd  my  heart, 

1  pass  the  day  in  pain; 

When  night  returns,  I  feel  the  smart. 
And  wish  for  thee  in  vain. 

I'm  starving  cold,  while  thoo  art  warm ; 
Have  pity  and  incline. 

And  grant  me  for  a  hap  that  charm- 
ing petticoat  of  thine. 

My  ravish'd  fancy  in  amaie 

Still  wanders  o'er  thy  charms. 
Delusive  dreams  ten  thousand  ways 

Present  thee  to  my  arms. 
But  waking,  think  what  I  endure. 

While  cruel  thou  decline 
Those  pleasures,  which  alone  can  cure 

This  panting  breast  of  mine. 

1  &int,  I  fidl,  and  wildly  rove. 

Because  you  still  deny 
The  just  reward  that's  due  to  love. 

And  let  trae  passion  die. 
Oh !  turn,  and  let  compassion  seise 

That  lovely  breast  of  thine ; 
Thy  petticoat  could  give  me  ease. 

If  thou  and  it  were  mine. 


•^/^'■y-%^X^^'-'m' 
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I  fitted  for  delight 

That  beauteoTU  form  of  thine. 
And  thou'rt  too  good  its  law  to  slight. 

By  hindering  the  design. 
Maj  all  the  powers  of  love  agree. 

At  length  to  make  thee  mine ; 
Or  looee  my  chains  and  set  me  ftee 

From  every  charm  of  thine. 


V|5  [This  ditty,  which  breathes  so  much  homely 
«  [K  sense  and  rural  contentment,  is  marked  as  an  old 
rwA  song  in  the  Tea-Table.  Miscellany.  It  is  at  least 
K^  )  older  than  the  beginning  of  last  century,  as  it 
appears  in  "  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy"  (2d  vol. 
iirea  1700,)  where  it  is  erroneously  directed  to  be 
sung  to  the  tune  of  "  Cold  and  Raw."  The  gen- 
nine  old  air  of  "  The  Country  Lass"  is  given  in 
Johnson's  Museum.  The  comparatively  modern 
tune  of  "Sally  hi  our  alley"  somewhat  resembles  It.] 


Althoooh  I  be  but  a  country  lass. 

Yet  a  lofty  mind  I  bear,  O; 
And  think  mysel'  as  rich  as  those 

That  rich  apparel  wear,  O. 
Although  my  gown  be  tuune-spun  grey. 

My  skin  it  is  as  saft,  0, 
As  them  that  satin  weeds  do  wear. 

And  geek  their  heads  aloft,  O. 

What  though  I  keep  my  &ther's  sheep, 

The  thing  that  maun  be  done,  0 ; 
With  garlands  o'  the  finest  flowers. 

To  shade  roe  frae  the  sun,  O  ? 
When  they  are  feeding  pleasantly. 

Where  grass  and  flowers  do  spring,  O ; 
Then,  on  a  flowery  bank,  at  noon, 

I  set  me  down  and  sing,  O. 

My  Pidsley  piggy,  corked  with  sage. 

Contains  my  drink  but  thin,  O ; 
No  wines  did  e'er  my  brains  engage. 

To  tempt  my  mind  to  sin,  0. 
My  country  curds  and  wooden  spoon, 

I  think  them  unco  fine,  0 ; 
And  on  a  flowery  bank,  at  noon, 

I  set  me  doun  and  dine,  0. 

Although  my  parents  cannot  raise 
Great  bags  of  shining  gold,  O, 

Like  them  whase  daughters,  now  a-days. 
Like  swiae,  are  bought  and  sold,  O : 


^ 


Yet  my  lUr  body  U  shall  keep 
An  honest  heart  within,  O ; 

And  for  twice  fif^  thousand  crowns, 
I  value  not  a  prin,  O. 

1  use  nae  grmis  upon  my  hair. 

Nor  chains  about  my  neck,  O, 
Nor  shining  rings  upon  my  hands. 

My  fingers  straight  to  deck,  O. 
But  for  that  lad  to  me  shall  fit'. 

And  I  have  grace  to  wed,  O, 
I'll  keep  a  braw  that's  worth  them  a'; 

I  mean  my  silken  snood,  0. 

If  omnie  ibrtune  give  to  me 

The  man  I  dearly  love,  O, 
Though  he  want  gear,  I  dlnna  care. 

My  hands  1  can  improve,  O; 
Expecting  for  a  blessing  still 

Descending  firom  above,  O ; 
Then  we'll  embimce,  and  sweetly  kiss, 

Bepeating  tales  of  love,  O. 


[WiLMAM  Cross.— Here  first  printed.— Tonsb^ 
'  O'er  the  muir  amang  the  heather."] 

Amaho  the  braes  aboon  Ihmoon, 
In  vernal  May's  delightfU'  weather, 

I  met  at  e'en  a  bonnie  lass 

Alane  amang  the  blooming  heather. 

A  hame-spun  gown  and  westlln'  plaid 
Was  dress  enough,  she  had  nae  ither. 

But  blythe  and  comely  was  her  fkce. 
And  light  her  step  amang  the  heather. 

I  spake  her  fldr,  and  speert  her  name. 
To  tell  me  true  she  didna  swither. 

But  modestly  she  hung  her  head. 
And  blush'd  as  red  'a  the  blooming 


A  bonnie  lass  and  free-han'd  lad 

Maun  ha'e  a  crack  when  they  forgather, 

Bae  down  we  sat  beside  a  bum 

That  wimpled  through  the  blooming heathes.  y 

We  spake  o'  kirks,  we  spake  o^  ftdrs. 

The  sprouting  com,  the  bonnie  weather; 

O'  every  thing  we  talk'd  but  love. 

Though  love  was  a'  oar  thoughts  thcgither.  ^ 


>T^^ 


^<^V^/^ 
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Coald  I  keep  ttin  mj  looping  heart. 
Or  ae  word  right  put  to  anither. 

When  for  my  ain  I  tried  to  claim 
The  bonnie  Ian  amang  the  heather  ? 

Ah  no !  though  lang  I  ettled  sair, 

Hjr  tongue  could  never  slip  the  tether. 

But  weel  the  lassie  guess'd  my  mind 

That  night  amang  the  blooming  heather. 

'  The  balmy  air,  the  glowing  sky. 

The  thymey  sod,  the  blooming  heather. 
And  sic  an  angel  t^  my  side— 
I  trow  twas  heaven  a'  tbegitherl 

The  night  grew  late  before  we  wist. 
It  took  us  hoars  to  part  wi'  ither ; 

And  now  she's  mine,  the  bonnie  lass 

That  staw  my  heart  amang  the  heather. 


[This  Is  the  name  of  an  old  tune  and  old  song. 
Boms  says,  "  The  old  song,  in  three  eight  line 
BtaJizas,  is  well  known,  and  has  merit  as  to  wit 
and  humour;  but  it  is  rather  unfit  for  insertion. 
It  begins, 

•  The  bonnie  lass  o'  Livingstone, 

Her  name  ye  ken,  her  name  ye  ken. 
And  she  has  written  in  her  contract 
To  lie  her  lane,  to  lie  her  lane,'  tec." 
The  fiidlowing  song  to  the  tune  of  **  The  Lass  o' 
Livingstone,"  was  written  by  Bamsay,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  first  volume  of  the  Tea-Table  Mis- 
cellany.] 

r  An«'D  with  her  slighting  Jamie's  love. 

Bell  dropt  a  tear.  Bell  dropt  a  tear ; 
The  gods  descended  from  above. 

Well  pleased  to  hear,  well  pleased  to  hear ; 
They  heard  the  praises  of  the  youth. 

From  her  own  tongue,  from  her  own  tongue. 
Who  now  converted  was  to  truth. 

And  thus  she  sung,  and  thus  she  suns  : 

"  BlesB'd  days !  when  our  ingenuous  sex. 

More  &«nk  and  kind,  more  frank  and  kind. 
Bid  not  their  lov'd  adorers  vex. 

But  spoke  their  mind,  but  spoke  their  mind. 
Repenting  now,  she  promis'd  (kir. 

Would  he  return,  would  he  return, 
6he  ne'er  again  would  give  liim  care. 

Or  canse  him  mourn,  or  cause  h  m  monm. 


Why  lov'd  I  the  deserving  swain. 

Yet  still  thought  shame,  yet  still  thought  shame. 
When  he  my  yielding  heart  did  gain. 

To  own  my  fl^e,  to  own  my  flame  ? 
Why  took  I  pleasure  to  torment. 

And  seen^  too  coy— and  seem  too  coy  ? 
Which  malces  me  now,  alas !  lament 

My  slighted  Joy,  my  slighted  joy. 

Ye  fklr,  while  beauty's  in  its  spring, 

Own  your  .desire,  own  your  desire; 
While  love's  young  power,  with  his  soft  wing, 

Fans  up  the  fire,  fans  up  the  fire. 
Oh !  do  not  with  a  sUly  pride. 

Or  low  design,  or  low  design, 
Refkise  to  be  a  happy  bride, 

But  answer  plain,  but  answer  plain." 

Thus  the  foir  mourner  wail'd  her  crime. 

With  flowing  eyes,  with  flowing  eyes; 
Glad  Jamie  heard  her  all  the  time. 

With  sweet  surprise,  with  sweet  surprise. 
Some  god  had  led  him  to  the  grove. 

His  mind  unchang'd,  his  mind  nnchang*d, 
Flew  to  her  arms,  and  ory'd,  My  love, 

I  am  reveng'd,  I  am  reveng'd. 


^^^Ui^$s  to  a  Ea^s* 

[This  svreet  little  vong,  beaded,  **  Address  to  a 
Lady,"  was  written  by  Bdkns,  to  the  tune  of 
"  The  Lass  o'  Livingston."  The  lady  in  question 
was  Mrs.  Biddei  of  Woodleigh  Park.] 

Oh,  wert  thou  in  the  eauld  blast. 

On  yonder  lea,  on  yonder  lea ; 
My  plaidie  to  the  angry  airt, 

I'd  shelter  thee,  I'd  shelter  thee: 
Or  d.d  misfortune's  bitter  storms 

Around  thee  blaw,  around  thee  blaw. 
Thy  beild  should  be  my  bosom. 

To  share  it  a',  to  share  it  a'. 

Or  were  I  In  the  wildest  waste, 

Sae  bleak  and  bare,  sae  bleak  and  bare. 

The  desert  were  a  paradise. 

If  thou  wert  there,  if  thou  wert  there. 

Or  were  I  monarch  o'  the  globe, 
Wi'  thee  to  reign,  wi'  thee  to  reign ; 

The  brightest  jewel  in  my  crown, 
f  Wad  be  my  queen,  wad  be  my  queen. 
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[n«f .  Hbhbt  S.  BzSDXUm] 

^^  I  «i!rt*A  loie  tb*  Iftdilfe  Ihftt  ca'«  the  cart  and  pleugh, 

^    ^  TVusb  ^e  iliould  nxfu  Eiiat  lender  love  that's  only  felt  bj  few; 

For  ha  ihst  hn*  ihiw  Ijuwrni  ft'  to  fondeet  lore  betray'd, 
U  tlv  liind  »Da  JhitLfLi'  LiulLLke  that  wear*  the  crook  and  plaid. 

At  mom  be  tliralH  the  mtmntains  wild,  his  fleecy  flock  to  Tiew, 
Wbvn  tM  lArt;j  iltvir  U*  th«  heaven  aboon,  and  the  flowers  wake  Inang  th«  dew, 
^yhea  the  thin  in irt  itn  1  u  nTHve  the  beam,  ower  gair  and  glen  eonvey*d« 
y^^»  tbu  in^iilQ  ti>ve4  ia  muder  still,  that  wears  the  orook  and  plaid. 

At  epon  hr  leans  him  do^m,  high  on  the  heathy  feD, 
Wbfiii  hli  6>MAt  A'^d  n'  rat  bonnilie  below  him  in  the  dell ; 
And  th£n  he  lisga  ii'  bUbfbl  love,  till  the  wilds  around  are  glad; 
Oh,  iictw  Imp;)}'  It  tV  T£jldi«  that  wears  the  orook  and  plaid  i 

^  H«  ps^  th«  blcHDis  a'  beatba  pure,  and  the  liIy*flouir  sae  meek, 

v  Xbr  ba  wiau  lb*  [\\j  tklw  ngr  brow,  and  the  heath-bell  like  my  cheek. 

\  UhWtt<dipr*iaft  and  lendq- as  the  dew  flrae  heaven  shed; 

f  And  HUM  «BebannnwUk«  the  lad  that  wears  the  crook  and  plaid. 

■  ''j  BmeiLtTi  th*  flowoiy  haTvtJiiom-tree,  wild  growing  in  the  glen, 

Us  imxXM  m^  Ed  the  clRKintin'  grey,  when  none  on  earth  can  fcen; 

^  And  Ififtl  and  (RRiltr  U  bui  heart  beneath  the  spreading  shadeu 

F'Ut  wwl  Iw  knu  th«  vray ,  1  trow,  to  row  me  In  his  plaid. 


I 


nw  joath  a'  many  ■kl'irtiiny  to  his  fUr  one  ride, 

And  wm  wini«K  tafila  hk many-titled  bride; 

Bntm  wlU  woobeiwalh  Ok  tree,  where  cheek  to  cheek  is  laid— 

tHh,  bm  WOiKtrti  libB  tliifl  laddie  that  rows  me  in  his  plaid! 

1^  own  litw  tatn  <i>  fnSt>if^'  love,  oh,  wha  wad  no  comply? 
Blo^  pure  lore  ^'d  miir  a'  happiness  than  aught  aneath  the  sky. 
Vfbsn  iota  ii  in  tiik  M'm  thus,  the  heart  can  ne'er  be  sad; 
5Mj  Mum^l)  lUfe,  I'U  Ib'fl  tha  Uuidie  ;that  wears  the  erook  and  plaid. 


.,i'  ^linct  €izxU^  ^toarlJ* 

[D  AVTO  TjiDDEm — An^aBgtd  to  a  beantiftil  Gaelic  air  by  Finlay  Dun.] 


TaukwvI'I;,  to  Uiw.  B(»tland,  thy  verdure  Is  blighted, 
Hi  J  daUes  are  ttevped  In  tb*  blood  of  the  brave; 

And  Jt  m^TiHi  thf  nranffi  with  the  sword  would  have  righted, 
AM  bmed  Like  &  fl^tltive  serf  on  the  wave! 
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Impelled  to  the  piirmiit,  by  gold  and  by  vengeance. 

My  foemen  are  swift  as  the  storm-driven  rack; 
From  the  fierce  bratal  tribes  they've  selected  their  engines. 

The  beagles  and  blood-hounds  are  soentbig  my  trac^     ^ 

Farewell  to  thee,  Scotland,  thy  hills  axe  receding. 

So  beagles  and  blood -hounds  can  track  as  they  may ; 
But  my  heart  to  its  centre  is  wounded  and  bleeding. 

For  thousands  who  fell  on  Culloden's  dark  day. 
The  hill-fox's  howl,  and  the  lone  widow's  waitings. 

Commingle  at  midnight,  'midst  tempest  and  rain  ; 
And  the  red  mountain-streamlets  by  smouldering  sheilinge. 

Brawl  hoarsely  and  fiercely  the  diige  of  the  slain. 

The  chieftains  and  heroes  who  followed  my  banner 

Are  pining  in  dungeons,  and  bleaching  on  walls ; 
Or,  stripp'd  of  their  all,  saving  consdenoe  and  honour. 

The  grass  growing  rank  on  their  hearths  and  their  halls. 
Farewell  to  thee,  Scotland,  thy  loftiest  mountain 

Is  fiuling  and  blending  with  ocean  and  sky, 
I  groan — ^for  my  tears  are  dried  up  at  the  fountain— 

A  wanderer  I've  lived,  and  an  exile  I'll  die. 


[JOBM  BCRHS.] 

Lit  me  gaze  on  those  mountains,  with  heath  overgrown 
'Mid  whose  wild  Sowers  I  sported,  ere  sorrow  I  knew  ; 

Let  me  leave  them  one  tear,  ere  my  bark  shall  be  thrown 
O'er  the  wave  that  may  hide  them  for  ever  from  view  J 

Though  I  go  to  a  land  as  enchanting  and  &ir>- 
That  has  comforts  as  many,  and  troubles  as  few— 

Where  the  heart,  all  it  pants  for,  as  freely  may  share. 
And  find  its  attachments  as  tender  and  true— 

Tet  the  place  of  oar  birth,  like  our  earliest  love. 
To  the  throb  of  affection  must  ever  be  dear  ;— 

And  kind,  or  severe,  as  our  fortune  may  prove. 
We  look  back  on  that  spot— with  a  nnile— or  a  tear 

Oh  yes !  there's  no  loadstone  that  equals  our  home, 
Nor  magnet  so  true  as  the  pulse  of  the  heart:— 

And  the  mem'ry  of  boyhood,  where'er  we  may  roam. 
Sheds  a  my  o'er  the  mind  that  will  never  depart. 

Eazewell,  Caledonia !  thou  first  in  contending 
Against  the  oppressors  of  freedom  and  truth— 

May  I  fldl  like  my  fathers— thy  blessings  defending— 
And  steep  'neath  the  tuif  I  have  trod  in  my  youth  I 
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^otD  inxV^  t^t  hit. 

'Wbittbh  by  a  Toang  Lady.— Tune,  "For  a 
that  an*  a*  that."] 

How  hard's  the  flite  of  womankind. 

When  I  think  on't  for  a'  that : 
When  thqr  meet  a  young  man  to  their  mind. 
They  darena  tell  for  a*  that. 
For  a'  that  and  a'  that ; 
And  twice  as  meikle'e  a'  that ; 
Though  they  lo'e  the  laddie  e'er  ne  weel. 
They  darena  tell  for  a'  that. 

The  wotrld**  Me  oentorknis. 

Which  cauaet  this  and  a'  that. 
Gars  us  oonoeal  our  fondest  thoughts. 

And  say  we  hate  and  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  &c 

I  vow  I  wHI  be  none  of  these 

That  play  the  fool  and  a'  that; 
When  I  meet  a  young  man  to  my  mind, 
I'U  tell  1  love'for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that  and  a'  that. 
And  twice  aa  meikle's  a'  that ; 
The  bonnie  lad  that  I  lo'e  best. 
Shall  be  my  aln  for  a'  that. 


3Jeattie'0  llacfe  t*€. 

[Maohxil.— Tune, "  Cauld  tnmty  morning."] 

Thk  sun  raise  sae  rosy,  the  grey  hills  adorning; 

Light  sprang  the  laverock  and  mounted  sae  hie ; 
When  true  to  the  tiyst  o'  blythe  May's  dewie 
morning. 

My  Jeanie  cam'  linking  out  owie  the  green  lea. 
To  mark  her  impatience,  I  crap  'mang  the  brakena : 

Ail,  aft  to  tlie  kent  gate  she  tum'd  her  black  e'e ; 
Then  lying  down  dowylie,  sigb'd  by  the  willow  tree, 

"  Ha  me  mohatd  na  donsku  me."! 

Baft  through  the  green  birks  I  sta'  to  my  Jewel, 
Streik'd  on  spring's  carpet  aneath  tlie  saogh  tree: 

Think  na,  dear  lassie,  thy  Willie's  been  cruel,— 
"  Ha  me  mohatel  na  dousku  me.'* 


f  I  am  adeep,  do  not  waken  me. 


WI'  hnre's  wann  sensation*  I've  mark'd  your  fan> 
patience, 
Lang  hid  'mang  tlie  bcakena  I  watch'd  your 
black  e'e.— 
You're  no  sleeping,  pawUe  Jean;   <^n  thae 
lovely  een; — 
"  Ha  me  mohatel  na  dousku  me." 

Bright  is  the  whin's  Uoom  ilk  green  knowe  adorn- 
ing. 
Sweet  is  the  primroee  bespangled  wi'  dew; 
Yonder  oomes  Peggy  to  welcoqae  May  moningt 

Dark  wavee  her  halfet  locks  owie  her  white  hiovr ' 
0 !  light,  light  she's  dancing  keen  on  the  Knooth 
gowany  green, 
Barefit  and  kilted  half  up  to  the  knee; 
While  Jeanie  is  sleeping  still,  I'U  rin  and  qtort 
my  fin,— 
**  I  was  adeep,  and  ye've  waken'd  met" 

111  rin  and  whirl  her  round ;  Jeanie  is  sleeirfng 
sound; 
Kiss  her  fine  lug  to  lug;  naeaneoansee; 
Sweet,  sweet's  her  hinny  moo.— "WUl,  I'm  no 
sleephignow; 
I  was  asleep,  but  ye've  waken'd  me." 
Laughing  till  lilra  to  drap,  swith  to  my  Jean  I  li^, 

Klas'd  her  ripe  roees,  and  blest  her  black  e'e; 
And  aye  since,  whane'er  we  meet,  sing,  for  the 
sound  is  sweet, 
"  Ha  me  nudiatel  na  douskn  me." 


[TuNB, "  My  only  jo  and  dearie,  O."] 


Whbt  Ulb  was  gay,  an'  hope  was  young, 

Kae  cares  to  mak*  me  eerie,  O, 
By  bizken  shaw  I  sat  an'  sung. 

An'  tuned  my  pipe  hx'  cheerfe,  O; 
Kae  birdie,  singin'  flrae  the  tree. 
Was  hauf  sae  blythe,  sae  gay  as  me. 
Till  tost  upon  iifoli  troubled  sea, 
I  traversed  lang  an'  wearle,  O. 

How  changed  were  then  the  Ugfatsome  hoa 
When  beat  my  heart  sae  rarely,  O, 

When  fiur  bae  Clutha's  syWan  bowen, 
Misfdwtnne  skdpt  me  sairiy*  O.— 
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I  longht  the  long  embattled  line, 
Eager  in  gloTy'a  path  to  shine- 
Bat  dool  cam'  owre  the  hapleaa  time 
I  yielded  to  the  fldrlie,  O. 

Bat  tin'  the  dearest  bliss  o'  man. 
That  wylee  our  way  sae  drearie,  O, 

The  brawest  lass  in  a'  the  Ian', 
Smilee  on  me  kind  an'  cheerie,  0 ; 

Contented  wi'  my  peacefti'  lot. 

My  sorrows  now  are  a'  forgot ; 

An'  monie  mae  I  wad  bear  for't. 
If  blest  wi'  thee,  my  dearie,  O ! 

O  woman,  man's  delight  nn'  care ! 

The  sweetest  pride  o'  nature,  0, 
Bepoees  on  her  boeom  flUr, 

Sits  smilin'  on  ilk  feature,  O ! 
Han  may  be  bold,  he  may  be  strong. 
Hay  figure  throngh  life's  chequer'd  throng. 
Bat  stm  the  bard,  in  deathless  song. 

The  chief  o' warks  will  rate  her,  0 1 


:§&xtMl  to  ®fjoiiiiIiiaIe. 

[AXDKBW  StMSOK.] 


r  ABKwui.,  ye  vales  where  ATon  flnws. 

Farewell,  ye  hills  that  rise  aroand. 
Farewell,  abodes  of  sweet  repose. 

Where  innocence  and  peace  abound. 
Vo  more  beside  your  streams  111  stray. 

If  or  pa' the  wild  flowers  as  th^  blaw ; 
No  longer  Usten  to  the  lay. 

That's  carol'd  throngh  the  biiken  shaw. 

Farewdl,  Pomflion'S  flowery  braes. 

Whose  mnimoring  rills  so  sweetly  &', 
Where  aft  I've  spent  the  summer  days, 

Whe&  sorrow's  hand  was  fiir  awa'  I 
Thoo'st  Usten'd  to  the  lover's  wail. 

As  am'roasly  thou  ^ided  through; 
Thoo'st  Usten'd  to  my  artless  tale. 

But  never  heaxd'st  a  tale  so  true. 

Farewell,  thoa  dear  ongratefti'  maid, 
Thoalt  mind  me  when  I'm  fer  awa'i 

And  bat  tat  thee,  I  might  have  staid. 

To  breathe  the  gales  that  round  thee  blaw. 


Thouknew'stmyheartvrasa*  thyain. 
And  thine  thou  row'dst  was  mine  alone ; 

But  cursed  gold  has  made  us  twain* 
Whom  heaven  had  feted  to  be  on«. 

Farewell,  thou  still  beloved  maid. 

Love,  rage,  and  grief,  my  soul  dimrms) 
For  never,  never  ooold  I've  staid. 

To  see  thee  in  another's  anns. 
No  more  by  Avon's  streams  we'll  stray, 

Nor  pu'  the  wild  flowers  as  they  blaw; 
No  longer  listen  to  the  lay. 

That's  carol'd  through  the  birken  shaw. 


[Akdebw  Swsoh.— Tune, "  Bonnie  Dundee."] 

Hush,  bosh,  ye  rude  breexes,  my  Harry  Is  eomin'. 

Nor  aim  at  my  lover  the  blasts  that  ye  blaw. 
For  he'd  come  to  my  aims,  though  the  bum  it 
was  foamin'. 

In  winter  or  summer,  thro"  sleet  or  thro'  snaw. 
Be  hears  not,  nor  fears  notyour  blustering  thunder. 

But  thinks  his  dear  lassie  how  soon  he  shall  see ; 
And  oti !  may  rude  fete  never  cast  us  asunder. 

Nor  blast  all  the  hopes  of  my  Hany  and  me. 

My  Harry  is  blythsome,  my  Harry  is  cheerie, 

Wi'  him  ilk  thing  round  noe  lo<to  bonnie  and 

braw;  [drearie. 

But  ilk  thing  aroun'  me  looks  darksome  and 

If  e'er  he  gaes  flrae  me,  or  turns  to  gaa  'wa. 
Lang  ha'e  I  lo'ed  him,  an'  never,  0  never. 

Can  I  think  my  dear  laddie  fer  ever  to  lea'; 
But  if  tb  our  fete  that  death  should  us  sever. 

One  grave  shall  reoeive  both  my  Harry  and  me 


[J.  BoBTT«— Tune,  "Banks  of  the  Devon."] 

O'KB  the  mlst-shroaded  difli  of  the  grey  mountain 
straying. 
Where  the  wild  winds  ofwlnter  incessantly  rave ; 

What  woes  wring  my  heart,  while  intently  sur- 
veying [wave. 

,    The  storm's  gloomy  path  on  the  breast  of  the 
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Te  foam-ereitod  biDowi  aJkm  me  to  waQ, 
Ere  ye  toM  me  afitr  from  my  loved  n»tive  shore 

Where  the  flower  which  bloom'd  tweetest  in  CX)i]a'e 
green  vale. 
The  i«lde  of  my  boeom,  my  Mary's  no  more  1 

Ko  mora  by  the  banks  of  the  streamlet  we'll  wander. 

And  smile  at  the  moon's  rimpled  fiwe  in  the  wave; 
ITo  mora  shall  my  arms  oUng  with  fondness  around 
her. 

For  the  dew<drops  of  morning  fUI  cold  on  her 
graTe. 
Ko  more  shall  the  soft  tbrHl  oflore  warm  my  breast, 

I  haste  with  the  storm  to  a  fiEir  distant  shore. 
Where  unknown,  unlamented,  my  ashes  shall  rest. 

And  Joy  shall  revisit  my  bosom  no  more. 


W^t  Wim^nu*$  Mctuicn. 


[Wnn-rsw  by  W.  A.  0.  Srakd,  and  first  pub> 
Ushed  In  "The  Edlnborgh  Univeisity  Souvenir," 
18S5,  a  little  volume  of  which  the  author  was 
editor.  Mr.  Shand  is  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  and 
at  present  resident  in  Bussia.] 

Axx>it>,  alone,  in  the  evening  beam. 

By  the  flowery  marge  of  my  native  stream, 

Weaiy,  and  wan,  and  £&int  I  stand, 

'Mid  the  old  green  bowers  of  my  fatherland. 

I  hear  the  strain  of  the  vrandering  rills. 

In  sob  and  swell  'mid' the  fkr-off  hills; 

Softly  blent,  as  they  dream  along. 

With  the  reaper's  shout  and  the  goatherd's  song. 

Oh,  woe !  oh,  woe !  that  my  heart  should  wear 
The  dull  dark  shadow  of  grief  and  care. 
With  wood,  and  lake,  and  stream  unroU'd, 
,  Asfireshandfitirasintimesofold! 

Again  I  torn  to  my  Ikther's  hearth. 
But  it  rings  no  more  with  the  tones  of  mirth ; 
And  I  list  in  vain,  in  the  sunset  calm. 
For  the  low  glad  note  of  the  evening  psalm. 

The  moon!  the  moon !  but  she  looks  not  in 
On  childhood's  laughter  and  manhood's  din ! 
Lonely  and  dim  her  pale  gleams  foil 
O'er  broken  lattice  and  crumbling  wall !  i 


My  brethren!  my  brethren,  where  are  tfaBy--whes^ 
Are  thqr  gather'd  yet  round  my  mother's  duir  ? 
Do  they  wander  still  in  the  forests  dim. 
The  strong  of  ann,  and  the  fleet  of  limb  ? 

Oh,  no— oh,  no— they  shall  vreave  no  mora. 
By  lake  and  dale  as  in  days  intjon. 
In  antique  garland  and  wild  festoon. 
The  stany  blossoms  and  leaves  of  June  1 

Alone,  alone,  in  the  evening  beam. 

By  the  flowery  marge  of  my  native  stream. 

Weary,  and  wan,  and  Caint  I  stand, 

'Mid  the  old  green  bowers  of  my  fotheriand. 


2Mtt  %oitinyi  Mnntm. 


-From  tha  Ayr  Advotiser, 


[6.  Cbawvvbd.- 
March,  1842.] 

Web  J(dmny,  ptdr  man !  has  nae  mammy  ava. 
And  his  daddy  was  dead  era  the  dayli^t  he  saw, 
I  An  auld  doited  granny,  and  he,  live  their  lane; 
But  wee  Johnny  Duncan  is  a'  body's  wean. 

Thero's  NancyM'Kissock  lives  neist  door  bat  three. 
Is  kind  to  the  bairn  as  a  mitber  could  be; 
Site  gi'es  him  his  sup,  and  she  gi'es  him  Us  bane ; 
For  wee  Johnny  Duncan  is  a'  body's  wean. 

Tlte  Bailie's  guid  Lady  has  seven  wee  boys. 
She  spores  their  auld  olaes  and  thdr  cast-away 
toys,  [&in ; 

Bound  a  muckle  cock-horsey  the  thing's  dancing 
0 1  wee  Johnny  Duncan  is  a'  body's  vraan. 

He's  up  at  the  BaProad,  he's  down  at  the  Green, 
And  ilka  bit  lassie  counts  Johnny  a  flrien'. 
The  grocer  gi'es  candy  and  ally  oampaine ; 
For  wee  Johnny  Duncan  is  a'  body's  wean. 

He's  into  the  Court  house  and  laughs  at  the  Deaeon, 
An'  glowers  at  the  Provost,  an'  Stan's  dyly  keeUn', 
The  crier  says,  laughing, "  Boy,  whar  ara  ye  gaten  ? 
O !  come  awa',  Johnny,  ye'ra  a'  body%  wean." 

In  thy  manhood,  dear  Johnny,  forget  not  to  say, 
"  In  sorrow,  and  sickness,  the  Lord  was  my  stay," 
And  think  on  the  days  that  can  come  not  again. 
When  fHends  loved  and  cherished  the  w 
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[Fbom  "  Ancient  Balladt  and  Songs  of  the 
North  of  Scotland,"  collected  by  Peter  Buchan : 
Edinbtngh,  IBa&l 

BuBK  and  go,  bosk  and  go. 
Buck  and  go  to  Cuttie't  wedding  t 

Wha  wad  be  the  laaa  or  lad 
That  wadna  gang  an  they  were  bidden  ? 

Cuttie  he's  a  lang  man, 

O  hell  get  a  Uttle  wifle ; 
But  he'll  tak'  on  to  the  town  loan 

When  she  tak'a  on  her  fickle-iykie. 

Cuttle  he  cam'  here  yestreen ; 

Cattie  he  fell  ower  the  midden ; 
He  wat  the  house,  and  tint  hit  ahoon, 

Oourtin'  at  a  cankert  maiden. 

He  sat  him  doun  upon  the  green. 
The  laM  cam'  till  him  wi'  a  biddln'; 

He  tays.  Gin  ye  were  mine,  my  dame, 
Monie  ane'a  be  at  our  weddin'. 

Busk  and  go,  busk  and  go. 

Busk  and  go  to  Cuttie 's  wedding ! 

Wha  wad  be  the  lass  or  lad 
That  wadna  gang  an  they  were  bidden  ? 


3^e^o!^  tit  Jour. 

[Wbittkn  by  Buitira  for  Thomson's  collection 
to  an  Irish  air  called  "  Oran  gAoil."  The  suVJect 
of  the  song  was  Clarlnda,  who  contemplated 
going  to  the  West  Indies.] 

Bbhold  the  hour,  the  boat  arrive; 

Thou  goest,  thou  darling  of  my  heart  I 
Bever'd  fh>m  thee,  can  I  survire  ? 

But  &to  has  will'd,  and  we  most  part. 
Ill  often  greet  this  surging  swell. 

Yon  distant  isle  will  often  hail  t 
"  E'en  here  I  took  my  last  forewell. 

There  latest  mark'd  her  vanisb'd  sail." 

Along  the  solitary  shore. 

While  flitting  sea-fnwl  round  me  cry. 
Across  the  rolling,  dashing  roar, 

111  westward  turn  my  wistflil  eye  • 


Happy,  thou  Indian  grore,  I'D  say. 
Where  now  my  Nancy's  path  may  be ! 

While  through  thy  sweets  she  loves  to  stray. 
Oh,  tell  me«  doM  she  muse  on  me/ 


JIE5  Jottnie  ilEatg. 

[In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  dated  17th  Dee., 
1788,  Burns  quotes  this  song,  and  "  Should  auld 
acquaintance  be  forgot,"  asoM  eompo$Uimt,  with 
which  be  is  much  pleased.  He  afterwards,  in  his 
Notes  on  the  Museum,  says,  "  The  silver  Tassie: 
Ttie  air  is  Oswald's;  the  first  half  stansa  of  the 
song  \»oldi  the  rttt  mine."  Mr.  Peter  Buchan  gives 
the  ballad,  from  which  Bums  borrowed  the  first 
four  lines  of  this  charming  song.  It  commences 
thus: 

"  As  I  vrent  out  to  take  the  air, 

'Twas  on  the  banks  of  IMveron  water, 

I  chose  a  maid  to  be  my  love. 
Were  it  my  fortune  for  to  get  her." 
And  towards  the  close  of  the  ballad  occurs  the 
verse  of  which  Bums  took  advantage: 

"  Ye'll  bring  me  here  a  pint  of  wine, 
A  server  and  a  silver  tassie. 

That  I  may  drink,  before  I  gang, 
A  health  to  my  ain  Ixmnie  lassie." 
The  ballad,  Mr.  Buchan  says,  was  composed  in 
the  year  16S6,  by  Alexander  Lesley,  Esq.  of  Edin 
on  Diveronside,  in  honour  of  a  oertidn  Helen 
Christie.  Bums  wrote  his  song  after  seeing  a 
young  oflScer  take  leave  of  his  sweetheart  at  the 
pier  of  Leith,  and  embark  fbr  foreign  service.  J 

Go  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine. 

And  fill  It  in  a  silver  tassie; 
That  I  may  drink,  before  I  go, 

A  service  to  my  bonnie  lassie. 
The  boat  rooks  at  the  pier  of  Leith, 

Fu'  loud  the  wind  blaws  ftae  the  ferry ; 
The  ship  rides  by  the  Berwick  Law; 

And  I  maun  lea'  my  bonnie  Mary. 

The  trumpets  sound,  the  banners  fly; 

The  glittering  spears  are  ranked  ready ; 
The  shouts  o'  war  are  heard  a&r; 

The  battle  closes  thick  and  bloody: 
But  it's  not  the  roar  of  sea  or  shore. 

Would  mak'  me  langer  wish  to  tarry  ; 
Nor  shouts  of  war,  that's  heard  afkr , 

It's  leaving  thee,  my  bonnie  Mary. 
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■  fitted  for  delight  i 

That  beauteous  fonn  of  thine. 
And  thou'rt  too  good  its  law  to  ellght. 

By  hindering  the  design. 
Haj  all  the  powers  of  love  agree, 

At  length  to  malce  thee  mine ; 
Or  looee  my  chains  and  set  me  fkee 

From  every  charm  of  thine. 

[This  ditty,  which  breathes  so  much  homely 
sense  and  rural  contentment,  is  marked  as  an  old 
song  in  the  Tea-Table.  Miscellany.  It  is  at  least 
older  than  the  beginning  of  last  eentury,  as  it 
appears  in  "  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy"  (Sd  toU 
circa  1700,)  where  it  is  erroneously  directed  to  be 
sung  to  the  tune  of  "  Cold  and  Raw."  The  gen- 
nine  old  ahr  of  "  The  Country  Lass"  is  given  in 
JohnsoD**  Museum.  The  comparatiTcly  modern 
tune  of  "Sally  in  our  alley"  somewhat  resembles  it.] 

Althovoh  I  be  but  a  country  lass. 

Yet  a  lofty  acind  1  bear,  O; 
And  think  roysel'  as  rich  as  those 

That  rich  I4>parel  wear,  O. 
Although  my  gown  be  hame-spun  grey, 

My  skin  it  is  as  saft.  0, 
As  them  that  satin  weeds  do  wear. 

And  geek  their  heads  aloft,  0. 

What  though  I  keep  my  &ther's  sheep. 

The  thing  that  maun  be  done,  O ; 
With  garlands  o'  the  finest  flowers. 

To  shade  me  flrae  the  sun,  O  ? 
When  they  are  feeding  pleasantly. 

Where  grass  and  flowers  do  spring,  O ; 
Then,  on  a  flowery  bank,  at  noon, 

I  set  me  down  and  sing,  0. 

My  Paisley  piggy,  corked  with  sage. 

Contains  my  drink  but  thin,  O ; 
Mo  wines  did  e'er  my  brains  engage. 

To  tempt  my  mind  to  sin,  O. 
My  oountij  curds  and  wooden  spoon, 

I  think  them  unco  fine,  O ; 
And  on  a  flowery  bank,  at  noon, 

I  set  me  doun  and  dine,  O. 

Although  my  parents  cannot  raise 
Great  bags  of  shining  gold,  0, 

Like  them  whase  daughters,  now  a-days. 
Like  swine,  are  bought  and  sold,  0 : 


Tet  my  Hdr  body  it  Shan  keep 
An  honest  heart  within,  O ; 

And  for  twice  fifty  thousand  crowns, 
1  ▼aloe  not  a  prin,  O. 

I  use  nae  gums  upon  my  hidr, 

Nor  chains  about  my  neck,  O, 
Nor  shining  rings  upon  my  hands. 

My  fingers  straight  to  deck,  O. 
But  for  that  lad  to  me  shall  fit'. 

And  1  bare  grace  to  wed,  O, 
111  keep  a  braw  that's  worth  them  a'; 

I  mean  my  silken  snood,  O. 

If  ocnnle  fbrtnne  give  to  me 

The  man  I  dearly  love,  O, 
Though  he  want  gear,  I  dlnna  care. 

My  hands  1  can  improve,  0; 
Expecting  for  a  blessing  still 

Descending  flrom  above,  O ; 
Then  we'll  embrace,  and  sweetly  kiss, 

Bepeating  tales  of  love,  O. 


atmang  t\)t  ?i^eat5er.      &)] 

[William  Cross.— Here  first  printed.— ToM^  (^  ^ 
'  O'er  the  mnir  wnnung  the  heather."] 

Amako  the  braes  aboon  Dunoon, 

In  vernal  May's  delightfkt'  weather, 
I  met  at  e'en  a  bonnie  lass 

Alane  amang  the  blooming  heather. 

A  hame-spun  gown  and  westlin'  plaid 
Was  dress  enough,  she  had  nae  ither. 

But  biythe  and  comely  was  her  fhce. 
And  light  her  step  amang  the  heather. 

I  spake  her  fUr,  and  speert  her  name. 

To  tell  me  true  she  didna  swither. 
But  modestly  she  hung  her  head. 

And  blush'd  as  red 's  the  blooming 


Pi 


A  bonnie  lass  and  flree-han'd  lad  ^ 

Maun  ha'e  a  crack  when  they  forgather,        ^ 

Sae  down  we  sat  beside  a  bum  ^V 

That  wimpled  through  the  blooming  lieatbes.  /L 


,s; 


We  spake  o*  Idrks,  we  spake  o*  fiUrs, 

The  sprouting  com,  the  bonnie  w< 
O'  every  thing  we  talk'd  but  love,  ^ 

Though  love  was  a'  our  thoughts  thegithss.  \  ^ ' 
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Coald  I  keep  tWl  mj  louping  heart. 
Or  ae  word  right  put  to  auither. 

When  for  my  ain  I  tried  to  claim 
The  bonnie  bus  amang  the  heather  ? 

Ah  no !  though  lang  I  ettled  sab:. 

My  tongue  could  never  slip  the  tether. 

But  weel  the  lassie  guess'd  my  mind 

That  night  amang  the  blooming  heather. 

'  The  balmy  air,  the  glowing  sky. 

The  thymey  sod,  the  blooming  heather. 
And  sic  an  angel  by  my  side— 
I  trow  twas  heaven  a'  tbegither! 

The  night  grew  late  before  we  wist. 
It  took  us  hours  to  part  wi'  ither; 

And  now  she's  mine,  the  bonnie  lass 
That  staw  my  heart  amang  the  heather. 


[This  b  the  name  of  an  old  tune  and  old  song. 
Bums  says,  "  The  old  song,  in  three  eight  line 
stanzas,  is  well  known,  and  has  merit  as  to  wit 
and  humour ;  but  it  is  rather  unfit  for  insertion. 
It  begins, 

*  The  bonnie  lass  o'  Livingstone, 

Her  name  ye  ken,  her  name  ye  ken. 
And  she  has  written  in  her  contract 
To  lie  her  lane,  to  lie  her  lane,^  &e.- 
The  following  song  to  the  tune  of  "  The  Lass  o' 
Livingstone,"  was  written  by  Bamsay,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  first  volume  of  the  Tea-Table  Mis- 
cellany.] 

rxnt'D  with  her  slighting  Jamie's  love. 

Bell  dropt  a  tear.  Bell  dropt  a  tear; 
The  gods  descended  firom  above. 

Well  pleased  to  hear,  well  pleased  to  hear; 
They  heaurd  the  praises  of  the  youth. 

From  her  own  tongue,  fIrom  her  own  tongue. 
Who  now  converted  was  to  truth. 

And  thus  she  sung,  and  thiu  she  suns  ; 

"  BlesB'd  days!  when  our  Ingenuous  sex. 

More  firank  and  kind,  more  fhmk  and  Und, 
Did  not  their  lov'd  adorers  vex. 

But  spoke  their  mind,  but  spoke  their  mind. 
Bepenting  now,  she  promis'd  &ir. 

Would  he  return,  would  he  return. 
She  ne'er  again  would  give  him  care, 

Or  cause  him  mourn,  or  cause  h  m  mourn. 


Why  lov'd  I  the  deserving  swain. 

Yet  still  thought  shame,  yet  still  thought  shame. 
When  he  my  yielding  heart  did  gain. 

To  own  my  flame,  to  own  my  flame  ? 
Why  took  I  pleasure  to  torment. 

And  seen^  too  coy— and  seem  too  coy  ? 
Which  makes  me  now,  alas !  lament 

My  slighted  Joy,  my  slighted  joy. 

Ye  fair,  while  beauty's  In  its  spring, 

Own  your  desire,  own  your  desire ; 
While  love's  young  power,  with  his  soft  wing, 

Fans  up  the  flrfe,  fans  up  the  fire. 
Oh  I  do  not  with  a  silly  pride. 

Or  low  design,  or  low  design^ 
Refhse  to  be  a  happy  bride. 

But  answer  plain,  but  answer  plain." 

Thus  the  fSdr  mourner  wail'd  her  crime. 

With  flowing  eyes,  with  flowing  eyes; 
Glad  Jamie  heard  her  all  the  time. 

With  sweet  surprise,  with  sweet  surprise. 
Some  god  had  led  him  to  the  grove. 

His  mind  unchang'd,  his  naind  unchang'd. 
Flew  to  her  arms,  and  cry'd,  My  love, 

I  am  reveng'd,  I  am  teveng'd. 


^D5Ju^0  to  a  EalJ5. 

[This  sweet  little  song,  headed,  "  Address  to  a 
Lady,"  was  written  by  Burns,  to  the  tune  of 
"  The  Lass  o'  Livingston."  The  lady  in  question 
was  Mrs.  lUddel  of  Woodleigh  Park.] 

Ob,  wert  thou  in  the  eauld  blast. 

On  yonder  lea,  on  yonder  lea ; 
My  plaidie  to  the  angry  airt, 

I'd  shelter  thee,  I'd  shelter  thee: 
Or  d^d  misfortune's  bitter  storms 

Around  thee  blaw,  around  thee  blaw. 
Thy  beild  should  be  my  bosom. 

To  share  it  a',  to  share  it  a'. 

Or  were  I  in  the  wildest  waste, 

8ae  bleak  and  bare,  sae  bleak  and  bare. 

The  desert  were  a  paradise. 

If  thou  wert  there,  if  thou  wert  there. 

Or  were  I  monarch  o'  the  globe, 
Wi'  thee  to  reign,  wi'  thee  to  reign ; 

The  brightest  Jewel  in  my  crown, 
}  Wad  be  my  queen,  wad  be  my  queen. 
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'  t  wttfTti.  lo>  ami  ]iiA4  Ic  thftt  ea's  the  cart  and  pleugh, 

I'MMi^h  hd  fheiiiM  Dwa  iJjat  lender  love  that't  only  felt  by  few; 
For  faEi  tliBL  hiu  thhi  Ifcmrfli  ft'  to  fondest  love  betray'd, 
I  U  tbe  Itiai  Jtad  ^JtMn'  La>ddle  tbat  wear*  the  crook  and  plaid. 

(At  mora  lu!  iJiinbg  tbe  iu<nid  tains  wild,  his  fleecy  flock  to  view, 
^Vbcin  thv  larkc  Finjr  >n  i^lq  hoaven  aboon,  and  the  flowers  wake  Inang  th«  d 
When  the  tklu  T/jiit  Tnilt*  afure  the  beam,  ower  gair  and  glen  eonvey'd, 
'^Vluen  the  ttuMk  iuviM  ej]  wvader  still,  that  wears  the  CKOok  and  plaid. 

A  t  noov.  he  leaiu  hjm  donm,  high  on  the  heathy  fell, 
Whc-d  Ui  AiKit*  Ibftl  it'  IBQ  honnilie  below  him  in  the  deD; 
Aikl  tbs-n  he  iLde*  n'  &lth:^  love,  till  the  wilds  around  are  glad ; 
Dh,  hxm  hAPpy  b  tbo  Ivldlfl  that  wean  the  erook  and  plaid i 

]T«  pa'i  tfas  hhnou  d'  bea  this  pore,  and  the  Uly-flouir  sae  meek, 
7(ir  be  Kmrai  the  )liy  1 1  k>^  my  brow,  and  the  heath-beU  like  my  cheek. 

I  :BJi  wocdi  tM  aott  DTHi  tL-^nder  as  the  dew  frae  heaven  shed ; 

'  And  aana  qin  chvmmc  lU^  the  lad  that  wears  the  crook  and  plaid. 

I 

Beneath  the  floffrcrr  Tiarrthom-tree,  wild  growing  in  the  glen, 
fJti  iLu^U  uifl  In  thf  Ft^Jamih'  grey,  when  nane  on  earth  can  ken; 
^  A  Dd  l£al  ^ud  lH'  []  ikr  La  hLj  b&ixrt  beneath  the  spreading  shadcu 

i  F^  w£d  b«  (urna  Lhu:  ^iij,  i  trow,  to  row  me  in  his  plaid. 

I  The  ^LLtb  o'  luony  He]  ht  may  to  his  fkir  one  ride, 

A  Dd  "wait  iLOcnaM  a.  liiblv  iua  inany-titled  bride; 
Dafc  'tnt  ^'LU  it'ttf  N'n»:iLtij  t^  txee,  where  cheek  to  cheek  is  laid— 
*  Qh,  pB«  w^KHT't  lUij;  tJ^  Likildle  that  rows  me  in  his  plaid! 

"1^  dtth  tiiB  taJos  d'  fofthfu'  tsve,  oh,  wha  wad  no  comply? 
Sia'  puna  lirve  f^L'^  mttir  <i-  happiness  than  aught  aneath  the  sky. 
Where  lavfl  li  In  the  boHnin  tlius,  the  heart  can  ne'er  be  sad; 
Su^^  tbruugh  llf«^  J'U  Wt  (hi  laddie ;that  wears  the  erook  and  plaid. 


prince  Cj^atle^  ^(oart). 

fl^Ans^  YcDnbtr— Armng^  to  a  beantiftil  Gaelic  air  by  Finlay  Dun.] 

F>]cRwfeLt  to  thH-t  Scotland,  thy  verdure  Is  blighted, 
Thjr  dUilMrt  tar  lUvptA  In  the  blood  of  the  brave; 

JLnd  If  who  ihy  vrrflrfigt  with  the  sword  would  have  righted, 
Ajo.  tfiHtd  Uk£  a  rkiflltive  serf  on  the  wavel 
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Impelled  to  the  pnnait,  by  gold  and  by  Tengeanoe, 

Hy  foemen  are  swift  as  the  stonn-<lriTen  rack;  ,    .* 

From  the  fierce  bratal  tribes  they've  selected  their  euKltict.^  * 

The  beagles  and  blood*hound8  are  scenting  my  tratzt.  | 

Farewell  to  thee,  Scotland,  thy  hilla  axe  receding. 

So  beagles  and  blood-houndi  con  track  as  they  may }  ' 

But  my  heart  to  its  centre  is  wounded  and  bleeding^ 

For  thoQsands  who  fell  on  Culioden's  dark  day.  « 

The  hill-fox's  howl,  and  the  lone  widow's  wailings,  * 

Commingle  at  midnight,  "midst  tempest  and  rain  t  .  , 

And  the  red  mountain-streamlets  by  smouldering  abk!lnjir» 

Brawl  hoarsely  and  fiercely  tbe  diige  of  the  slain.  I 

The  chieftains  and  heroes  who  followed  my  banner  \ 

Are  pining  in  dungeons,  and  bleaching  on  walls ;  ^ 

Or,  stripp'd  ot  their  all,  saving  conscience  and  honoLLr,  ^ 

The  grass  growing  rank  on  their  hearths  and  their  hiiHf ,  . 

Farewell  to  thee,  Scotland,  thy  loftiest  mountain  9  , 

Is  fiuling  and  blending  with  ocean  and  sky, 
I  groan— for  my  tears  are  dried  up  at  the  fountain^—  * 

A  wanderer  I're  lived,  and  an  exile  I'll  die.  ^ 


[JoBir  Beans.] 

LsT  me  gaze  on  those  mountains,  with  heath  orei^gnm  i-, 
'Mid  whose  wild  Sowers  I  sported,  ere  sorrow  I  Vrm/^ ; 

Let  me  leave  them  one  tear,  ere  my  bark  shall  be  thAtwn 
O'er  the  wave  that  may  hkle  them  for  ever  from  vi^v^  ■ 

Though  I  go  to  a  land  as  enchanting  and  taSx^ 
That  has  comforts  as  many,  and  troubles  as  few— 

Where  the  heart,  all  it  pants  for,  as  flceely  may  shanjij 
And  find  its  attachments  as  tender  and  true— 

Tet  the  place  of  our  birth,  like  our  earliest  love. 
To  the  throb  of  affection  must  ever  be  dear;— 

And  kind,  or  severe,  as  our  fortune  may  prove. 
We  look  back  on  that  spot— with  a  smile— or  a  tmr 

Oh  yes !  there's  no  loadstone  that  equals  our  home, 
Nor  magnet  so  true  as  the  pulse  of  the  heart  :— 

And  the  mem'ry  of  boyhood,  where'er  we  may  roant^ 
Sheds  a  ray  o'er  the  mind  that  will  never  dejmrt 

Farewell,  Caledonia !  thoa  first  in  contending 

Against  the  oppressors  of  freedom  and  truth- 
Hay  I  fell  like  my  fethers— thy  blessings  defendhig— 
And  sleep  'neath  the  turf  I  have  trod  in  my  yontb  I 


> 
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'W»iTT«w  by  a  Young  Lady.— Tone,  "For  a* 
that  an' a' that."] 

How  hard's  the  flite  of  womankind. 

When  I  think  on't  for  a'  that : 
When  they  meet  a  young  man  to  their  mind. 
They  darena  tell  for  a^  that. 
For  a'  that  and  a'  that ; 
And  twice  as  meikle'i  a'  that ; 
Though  they  lo'e  the  laddie  e'er  ne  weel. 
They  darena  teU  for  a'  that. 


The  world't  ne  oentorknu. 
Which  cauaet  this  and  a'  that. 

Gars  ns  conceal  our  fondest  thooglits. 
And  say  we  hate  and  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  &c 

I  TOW  I  wHl  be  none  of  these 

That  play  the  fool  and  a'  that ; 
When  1  meet  a  young  man  to  my  mind, 
I'll  ten  I  love'for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that  and  a'  that. 
And  twice  as  meikle's  a'  that ; 
The  bonnie  lad  that  I  lo'e  best. 
Shall  be  my  ain  for  a'  that. 


3J^attie'0  llacfe  t*t. 

[Maokxii.— Tune, "  Cauld  flrosty  morning."] 

Tbk  sun  raise  sae  ro^,  the  grey  hills  adorning; 

Light  sprang  the  laverock  and  mounted  aae  hie ; 
When  true  to  the  tiyst  o'  blytbe  May's  dewie 
morning. 

My  Jeanie  cam'  linking  out  owre  the  green  lea. 
To  mark  her  impatience,  I  crap 'mang  the  brakens : 

Aft,  aft  to  the  kent  gate  she  tum'd  her  black  e'e ; 
Then  lying  down  dowylie,  sigb'd  by  the  willow  tree, 

"  Ha  me  mohatel  na  dousku  me."t 

Baft  through  the  green  birics  I  sta'  to  my  Jewel, 
Streik'd  on  spring's  carpet  aneath  the  saugh  tree: 

Tliink  na,  dear  lassie,  thy  Willie's  been  cruel,— 
"  Ha  me  mohatel  na  dousku  me." 


f  I  am  asleep,  do  not  waken  me. 


^  WI'  luTe's  warm  sensations  I've  ma^'d  your  im- 
patience, 
lang  hid  "mang  the  bnkens  I  watch'd  your 
black  e'e.— 
You're  no  sleeping,  pawlde  Jean;   open  thae 
lovely  een; — 
"  Ha  me  m<diatel  na  dousku  me.** 

Bright  Is  the  whin's  bkxnn  Uk  green  knowe  adorn- 
ing. 
Sweet  is  the  primrose  bespangled  wi*  dew; 
Yonder  comes  P^gy  to  welcoqae  May  moning} 

Dark  waves  her  haffet  locks  owre  her  white  biovr ' 
0 !  light,  light  she's  dancing  keen  on  the  Knooth 
gowany  green, 
Barefit  and  kilted  half  up  to  the  knee : 
While  Jeanie  is  sleeping  still,  I'll  rin  and  qtort 
my  fill,— 
"  I  was  adeep,  and  ye've  waken'd  mel" 

111  rin  and  whirl  her  round  ;  Jeanie  is  sleeping 
sound; 
Kiss  her  fhM  lug  to  lug;  nae  ane  can  see ; 
Sweet,  sweet's  her  hinny  moo.—"  Will,  I'm  no 
sleeping  now; 
I  was  asleep,  but  ye've  waken'd  me." 
Laughing  tiU  liite  to  drap,  swith  to  my  Jean  I  Ii^, 

KisB'd  her  ripe  roses,  and  blest  her  black  e'e; 
And  aye  since,  whane'er  we  meet,  sing,  fbr  ths 
sound  is  sweet, 
"  Ha  me  mohatel  na  douska  me.** 


Mf)trt  life  ioa$i  gag. 

[TuHB, "  My  only  Jo  and  dearie,  O."] 


WflBK  Ufb  was  gay,  an'  hqpe  was  young, 

Kae  cares  to  mak*  me  eerie,  0, 
By  birken  shaw  I  sat  an'  sung. 

An'  tuned  my  pipe  fb'  cheerie,  O; 
Kae  birdie,  singin'  firae  the  tree. 
Was  hauf  sae  blythe,  sae  gay  as  me, 
3W  tost  upon  Ufels  troubled  sea, 

I  traversed  lang  an'  wearie,  O. 

How  dianged  were  then  the  lightsome  hoars 
When  beat  my  heart  sae  rarely,  O, 

When  fkr  tmb  Uutha's  sylvan  bowers. 
Misfortune  skelpt  me  salriy,  O.— 
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I  tonght  fhe  long  embattled  Uoe, 
Eager  in  glory't  path  to  •bine— 
Bat  dool  cam'  owre  the  hapleaa  time 
I  yielded  to  the  fldrUe,0. 

Bat  tin'  the  dearest  bllsi  o'  man, 
That  wylee  our  way  see  drearie,  O, 

The  braweet  Ia«  in  a'  the  Ian', 
Staniks  on  me  Idnd  an'  cheeiie,  0 ; 

Contented  wi'  my  peaoeftt'  lot. 

My  torrows  now  are  a'  forgot; 

An'monie  mae  I  wad  bear  fort. 
If  blest  wi'  thee,  my  dearie,  O ! 

O  woman,  man's  delist  an'  care  I 
The  sweetest  pride  o'  nature,  0, 
Bcpoees  on  her  bosom  tkir. 

Sits  smilin'  on  ilk  feature,  0 ! 
Uan  may  be  bold,  he  may  be  strong. 
May  figure  through  life's  chequer'd  throng. 
Bat  stQl  the  bard,  hi  deathless  song. 
The  chief  o'  warks  will  rate  her,  0 1 


[Anskbw  Simsov.] 

FAiutw>i.i.,  ye  vales  where  Av<m  flnws. 

Farewell,  ye  hills  that  riss  aroand. 
Farewell,  abodes  of  sweet  repose. 

Where  innocence  and  peace  abound. 
Ko  more  beside  your  streams  111  stray, 

Nor  pn' the  wild  flowers  as  th^  blaw ; 
No  longer  listen  to  the  lay. 

That's  carol'd  through  the  bbken  shaw. 

Farewdl,  Pomilion's  flowety  braes. 

Whose  munnuring  rills  so  sweetly  fit'. 
When  aft  I've  spent  the  summer  days, 

Wh«n  sorrow's  hand  was  fiir  awa'  1 
Thoa'st  listen'd  to  the  lover's  wail. 

As  am'roasly  thoa  glided  through; 
Thoa'st  Usten'd  to  my  artless  tale. 

Bat  never  heaxd'st  a  tale  so  true. 

Farewell,  thon  dear  ungr&tefti'  maid, 
Thoult  mind  me  when  I'm  Ihr  awa'i 

And  bat  fttr  thee,  I  might  have  staid. 

To  laeathe  the  gales  that  round  thee  blaw. 


Thon  knew'st  my  heart  vras  a*  thy  ain. 
And  thine  thou  row'dst  was  mine  alone ; 

But  cursed  gold  has  made  us  twain. 
Whom  heaven  had  fitted  to  be  on*. 

Farewell,  thou  still  beloved  maid. 

Love,  rage,  and  grief,  my  soul  disarms) 
For  never,  never  could  I've  staid. 

To  see  thee  in  another's  anns. 
No  more  by  Avon's  streams  well  stray. 

Nor  pu'  the  wild  flowers  as  they  blaw ; 
No  longer  listen  to  the  lay. 

That's  carol'd  through  the  birken  shaw. 


[AxDBaw  SiMsoH.— Tune, "  Bonnie  Dundee."] 

Hush,  bosh,  ye  rude  breeses,  my  Harry  Is  eomln'. 

Nor  aim  at  my  lover  the  blasts  that  ye  blaw. 
For  he'd  come  to  my  aims,  though  the  bum  it 


In  winter  or  sommer,  thro*  sleet  or  thro'  snaw. 
Be  hears  not,  nor  fearsnot  your  blustering  thunder. 

But  thinks  his  dear  lassie  how  soon  he  shall  see ; 
And  oh !  may  rude  fiite  never  oast  us  asunder. 

Nor  blast  aU  the  hopes  of  my  Hany  and  me. 

My  Harry  is  blythsome,  my  Harry  is  cheerie, 

Wi'  him  ilk  thing  round  me  looks  bonnie  and 

braw}  [drearie. 

But  ilk  thing  aroun'  me  looks  darksome  and 

If  e'er  he  gaes  flrae  me,  or  turns  to  gaa  'wa. 
Lang  ha'e  I  lo'ed  him,  an'  never,  0  never. 

Can  I  think  my  dear  laddie  ftir  ever  to  lea'; 
But  if  tb  our  &te  that  death  should  us  sever. 

One  grave  shall  receive  both  my  Harry  and  me 


[J.  BoBTT.— Tone,  *'  Banks  of  the  Devon."] 

O'KB  the  mlst-shronded  difta  of  the  grey  mountain 
straying. 
Where  the  wild  winds  of  winter  incessantly  rave ; 
What  woes  wring  my  heart,  while  intently  sur- 
veying [wave. 
M%    The  storm's  gloomy  path  on  the  breast  of  the 
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Te  foam-ereitod  biDowi  allow  me  to  waQ, 
Ere  ye  toM  me  afitr  from  my  loved  tatire  •hoie 

Where  the  flower  which  bloom'd  sweetest  in  CX>ila's 
green  vale. 
The  i«lde  of  my  boeom,  my  Mary^  no  more! 

Komoie  by  the  banksof  the  streamlet  we'll  wander, 

And  smile  at  the  moon's  rimpled  fiwe  in  the  wave; 
No  more  shall  my  arms  cling  with  fondness  around 
her. 

For  the  dew-drops  of  morning  fUI  cold  on  her 
grave. 
Ko  more  shall  the  soft  thrill  oflove  warm  my  breast, 

I  haste  with  the  storm  to  a  fiEir  distant  shore. 
Where  unknown,  nnlamented,  my  ashes  shall  rest, 

And  Joy  shall  revisit  my  bomaa  no  more. 


®6e  WanltJetet*^  Metuicn. 


[WniTTsiv  by  W.  A.  0.  Shano,  and  first  pub- 
lished In  "The  Edinburgh  Univeisity  Souvenir," 
,  18S5,  a  Uttle  volume  of  which  the  author  was 
editor.    Mr.  Shand  is  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  and 
at  present  resident  in  Russia.] 

AhONUf  alone,  in  the  evening  beam. 

By  the  flowery  marge  of  my  native  stream, 

Weaiy,  and  wan,  and  £&int  I  stand, 

'Mid  the  old  green  bowers  of  my  (btherland. 

I  hear  the  strain  of  the  wandering  rills. 

In  sob  and  swell  'mid  the  fkr-off  hills ; 

Softly  bknt,  as  they  dream  along. 

With  the  reaper's  shout  and  the  goatherd's  song. 

Oh,  woe !  oh,  woe !  that  my  heart  should  wear 
The  dull  dark  shadow  of  gitef  and  care. 
With  wood,  and  lake,  and  stream  unroll'd. 
As  firesh  and  fitir  as  in  times  of  old ! 

Again  I  turn  to  my  Ikther's  hearth. 
But  it  rings  no  more  with  the  tones  of  mirth ; 
And  I  list  in  vain,  in  the  sunset  calm. 
For  the  low  glad  note  of  the  evening  ptalm. 

The  moon !  the  moon !  but  she  looks  not  in 
On  childhood's  laughter  and  manhood's  din ! 
Lonely  and  dim  her  pale  gleams  foil 
O'er  broken  lattioe  and  crumbling  wall !  { 


My  brethren!  my  brethren,  wherearethey— wfaer^ 
Are  they  gather'd  yet  round  my  mother's  chair  ? 
Do  they  wander  still  in  the  forests  dim. 
The  strong  of  arm,  and  the  fleet  of  limb? 

Oh,  no— oh,  no— they  shall  weave  no  more. 
By  lake  and  dale  as  in  days  of  y<ne. 
In  antique  garland  and  wild  festoon. 
The  starry  blossoms  and  leaves  ot  June  i 

Alone,  alone,  in  the  evening  beam. 

By  the  flowery  marge  of  my  native  stream. 

Weary,  and  wan,  and  foint  I  stand, 

'Mid  the  old  green  bowers  of  my  fktheriand. 


Wee  ^of^nns  Duncan. 

[G.  CRAwruBD.— From  the  Ayr  Advertiser, 
March,  1842.] 

Wbb  Johnny,  ptdr  man !  has  nae  mammy  ava. 
And  his  daddy  was  dead  ere  the  daylight  he  saw, 
I  An  auld  doited  granny,  and  he,  live  their  lane; 
But  wee  Johnny  Duncan  Is  a'  body's  wean. 

There's  NancyM'KIasock  lives  neist  door  bat  three, 
li  kind  to  the  bairn  as  a  mither  could  be; 
She  gl'es  him  his  sup,  and  she  gl'es  him  faJa  bane ; 
For  wee  Johnny  Duncan  is  a'  body's  wean. 

The  Bailie's  guid  Lady  has  seven  wee  boys. 
She  spares  their  auld  daes  and  thdr  oastHiway 
toys,  [bin; 

Bound  a  muckle  cock-horsey  the  thing's  dancing 
0 !  wee  Johnny  Duncan  is  a'  body's  wean. 

He's  up  at  the  BaOroad,  he**  down  at  the  Green, 
And  ilka  bit  laerie  counts  Johnny  a  fMen', 
The  grocer  gl'es  candy  and  aUy  campaine ; 
For  wee  Johnny  Duncan  Is  a'  body's  iraan. 

He's  Into  the  Court  house  and  laughs  at  the  Deaeon, 
An'  glowers  at  the  Provost,  an'  Stan's  slyly  keeldn'. 
The  crier  says,  laughing, "  Btqr,  wharareyega'en  ? 
0 1  come  awa',  Johnny,  ye're  a'  body's  weaa." 

In  thy  manhood,  dear  Johnny,  fbrget  not  to  say, 
"  In  sorrow,  and  sickness,  the  Lord  was  my  stay," 
And  think  on  the  days  that  can  come  not  again. 
When  (Hends  loved  and  cherished  the  wee  orphaa 
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[From  "Ancient  Balladt  and  Songs  of  the 
North  of  Scotland,"  collected  by  Peter  Buchan : 
Edinburgh,  1B28.] 

Bass  and  go,  busk  and  go. 

Bosk  and  go  to  Guttie's  wedding  I 

Wha  wad  be  the  laaa  or  lad 
That  wadna  gang  an  they  were  bidden  ? 

Cattle  he's  a  lang  man, 

O  he'U  get  a  Uttle  wifle; 
But  he'll  tak'  on  to  the  town  loan 

When  she  tak's  on  her  flckie-fykie. 

Cuttie  he  cam'  here  yestreen; 

Cuttie  he  fell  ower  the  midden ; 
He  wat  the  house,  and  tint  his  shoon, 

Oourtiu'  at  a  cankert  maiden. 

He  sat  him  doan  upon  the  green. 
The  lass  cam'  till  him  wi'  a  biddin' ; 

He  says.  Gin  ye  were  mine,  my  dame, 
Monie  ane's  be  at  our  weddin'. 

Busk  and  go,  busk  and  go. 

Busk  and  go  to  Cuttie's  wedding ! 

Wha  wad  be  the  lass  or  lad 

That  wadna  gang  an  they  were  bidden  ? 


S^efjol^  t|e  Jour. 

[■Written  by  Borns  for  Thomson's  collection 
to  an  Irish  air  called  "  Gran  gaoU."  The  sul\ject 
of  the  song  was  Clarinda,  who  contemplated 
going  to  the  West  Indies.] 

Bbhold  the  hour,  the  boat  arrive; 

Thou  goest,  thou  darling  of  my  heart  I 
Serer'd  fh>m  thee,  can  I  survive  ? 

But  &tc  has  wUl'd,  and  we  must  part. 
I'll  often  greet  this  surging  swell. 

Yon  distant  isle  will  often  hail  t 
"  E'en  here  I  took  my  last  farewell. 

There  latest  mark'd  her  vanish'd  sail." 

Along  the  solitary  shore. 

While  flitting  sea-fowl  round  me  cry. 
Across  the  rolling,  dashing  roar, 

111  westward  turn  my  wistftil  eye  ■ 


Happy,  thOD  Indian  grove,  I'll  say. 
Where  now  my  Nancy's  path  may  be ! 

While  through  thy  sweets  she  loves  to  stray. 
Oh,  tell  me«  does  she  muse  on  me  / 


0iyi  imuU  |Eaics. 

[In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  dated  17th  Dee., 
1788,  Burns  quotes  this  song,  and  "  Should  auld 
acquaintance  be  forgot,"  asoU  eomporitimu,  with 
which  he  is  much  pleased.  He  afterwards,  in  his 
Notes  on  the  Museum,  says,  "  The  silver  Tassie : 
The  air  is  Oswald's;  the  first  half  stansa  of  the 
song  ^old,  the  rttt  mine."  Mr.  Peter  Buchan  gives 
the  ballad,  from  which  Bums  borrowed  the  first 
four  lines  of  this  charming  song.    It  o 


"  As  I  went  out  to  take  the  air, 

Twaa  on  the  l>anks  of  Diveron  water, 
I  chose  a  maid  to  be  my  love. 
Were  it  my  fortune  for  to  get  her." 
And  towards  the  close  of  the  ballad  occurs  the 
verse  of  which  Bums  took  advantage : 
«*  y  e'll  bring  me  here  a  pint  of  wine, 

A  server  and  a  silver  tassie. 
That  I  may  drink,  before  I  gang, 
A  health  to  my  idn  bonnie  lassie." 
The  ballad,  Mr.  Buchan  says,  was  composed  in 
the  year  1^,  by  Alexander  Lesley,  Esq.  of  Kdin 
on  Diveronside,  in  honour  of  a  certain  Helen 
Christie.     Bums  wrote  his  song  after  seeing  a 
young  ofHcer  take  leave  of  his  sweetheart  at  the 
pier  of  Leith,  and  embark  for  foreign  service.  J 

Go  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine. 

And  fill  it  in  a  sUver  tassie; 
That  I  may  drink,  before  I  go, 

A  service  to  my  bonnie  lassie. 
The  boat  rocks  at  the  pier  of  Leith, 

Fu'  loud  the  wind  blaws  frae  the  ferry ; 
The  ship  rides  by  the  Berwick  Law ; 

And  I  maun  lea'  my  bonnie  Mary. 

The  trumpets  sound,  the  banners  fly ; 

The  glittering  spears  are  ranked  ready ; 
The  shouts  o'  war  are  heard  afSur; 

The  battle  closes  thick  and  bloody: 
But  it's  not  the  roar  of  sea  or  shore. 

Would  mak'  roe  langer  wish  to  tarry : 
Nor  shouts  of  war,  that's  heard  afkr , 

It's  leaving  thee,  my  bonnie  Mary. 
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[J.  Bt;«TT.] 

O  i.\nn  I  lo'e  doireit ! 
Mair  fkir  to  me  than  fklrett. 
Hair  imre  to  me  than  rarest ; 

How  iweet  to  think  o*  thee ; 
When  biythe  the  blue  e'ed  dawnin' 
Steals  saftly  o'er  the  lawnin'. 
And  ftirls  night's  sable  awnin', 

1  love  to  think  o"  thee. 

An'  whUe  the  honied  dew-dnp 
SUll  trembles  at  the  flower-t^. 
The  fkirest  bud  I  pu't  up. 

An'  kiss't  for  sake  C  thee ; 
An'  when  by  stream,  or  fountain. 
In  glen,  or  on  the  mountain. 
The  lingering  moments  counting, 

I  pause  an'  think  o'  thee. 

When  the  son's  red-rays  are  streamin'. 
Warm  on  the  meadow  beamin'. 
Or  o'er  the  loch  wild  gleamin'. 

My  heart  is  ta'  o'  thee. 
An'  tardy -(boted  gloamin'. 
Out  o'er  the  hills  slow  comin', 
BtlU  finds  me  lanely  roamin'. 

And  thinkin'  still  o'  thee. 

When  soughs  the  distant  UUow, 
An'  night  blasts  shake  the  willow, 
Stretch'd  on  my  lanely  pillow 

My  dreams  are  a'  C  thee. 
Then  think  when  fiiien's  caress  thee, 
O  think  when  cares  distress  thee, 
0  think  when  pleasures  bless  thee, 

O'  htm  that  thjnits  o'  thee  1 


^mt2  to  tfie  1(8001^0. 

[J.  BURTT.] 

Lassss,  lookna  sourly  meek. 

But  laugh  an'  lore  in  youth's  gay  mom : 
If  ance  the  bloom  forsake  your  cheek, 

Fareweel  your  heuks,  the  holrrt  is  diom. 


^     The  secret  fitvour  that  you  meet. 
Or  the  (kvour  ye  return. 
If  vaiiriy  ye  let  ithers  seet, 
Fareweel  your  heuks,  the  halnt  is  shorn. 


Wl'  care  the  tender  miMnents  grip. 
When  your  cautious  lovers  bum 

But  if  you  let  that  moment  slip, 
Fareweel  your  heuks,  the  hairst  b  shorn. 

Be  on  your  guard  wi'  Sir  or  Laird ; 

A'  ties  but  that  o*  marriage  spurn; 
For  if  ye  grant  what  he  may  want, 

Fftieweel  your  heuks,  your  hairst  is  shorn. 

The  lad  that's  wi'  your  siller  ta'en. 
Reject  his  tows  wi'  honest  scorn ; 

For  ance  the  gUtterin'  ore's  his  ain, 
Fareweel  your  heuks,  tha  hi^t  is  shorn. 

Widows  rest  you  as  ye  ar^— 
Nae  loTer  now  dare  crook  his  horn ; 

But  mak*  him  master  o*  your  gear— 
Fftieweel  your  heuks,  the  hairst  is  shorn. 

Lasses  that  nae  lads  ha'e  got. 
But  live  in  garrets  lane  and  lorn. 

Let  Uk  be  cacrefti'  o'  her  cat— 
Ne'er  think  o'  heuks— your  halnt  Is 


Eau  of  tie  ^opdn(0* 


[Thb  two  following  beautifhl  lyrics  are  the  pio> 
duction  of  BoBKRT  MiLLBR,  who  died  in  Sept. 
1834,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five.  He  was  a 
native  of  Glasgow,  and  brought  up  to  the  profiea- 
rionofthelaw.  He  never  published  any  ooUeeted 
volume,  but  he  contributed  various  poetical  pieoea 
of  great  merit  to  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  his  "Lay  of  the  Hopeless,'*  in 
which  he  expresses  so  deep  a  heart-weariness  of 
life,  was  written  not  noany  days  bdbre  he  was  sud- 
denly out  off.] 


Oh!  would  that  the  wind  that  is  sweeidng  now 

O'er  the  restless  and  weary  wave. 
Were  swaying  the  kiaves  of  the  cypress-bough 

O'er  the  ealiA  of  my  early  graVbl 
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And  mj  heart,  with  Its  pnlies  of  fire  and  life. 
Oh !  would  it  were  itill  as  stone ! 

I  am  weary,  weary  of  all  the  strife. 
And  the  selfl^  world  I've  known. 

I've  dronk  up  bliae  from  a  mantling  cup. 

When  youth  and  joy  were  mine ; 
But  the  cold  black  dregs  are  floating  up. 

Instead  of  the  laughing  wine ; 
And  life  hath  lost  its  loveliness. 

And  youth  hath  spent  its  horn. 
And  pleasure  palls  like  bitterness. 

And  hope  hath  not  a  flower. 

And  lore !  was  it  not  a  glorious  eye 

That  smiled  on  my  early  dream  ? 
It  is  closed  for  aye  where  the  long  weeds  righ 

In  the  churchyard  by  the  stream  : 
And  flune— oh !  mine  were  gorgeous  hopes 

Of  a  flashing  and  young  renown : 
But  early,  early  the  flower-leaf  drops 

From  the  withering  seed-cup  down. 

And  beauty  I  have  I  not  worshipp'd  all 

Her  shining  creations  well  ? 
The  rock— the  wood— the  waterfidl. 

Where  light  or  where  love  might  dwell. 
But  over  all,  and  on  my  heart 

The  mildew  hath  flOlen  sadly— 
I  hare  no  spirit,  I  have  no  part 

In  the  earth  that  smiles  so  gladly  I 

I  only  dgh  tn  a  quiet  bright  spot 

In  the  churchyard  by  the  stream, 
"Whereon  the  morning  sunbeams  float. 

And  the  stars  at  midnight  dream : 
Where  only  nature's  sounds  may  wake 

The  sacred  and  silent  air, 
A.nd  only  her  beautiftil  things  may  break 

Through  the  long  grass  gathering  there ! 


mexz  are  tj^eg* 

[BOBKBT  MULUU] 


Th>  loved  of  early  days! 

Where  are  they  ?— where  ? 
Hot  on  the  shining  braes. 

The  mountains  bare;— 


Not  where  the  regal  si 

Their  foam-beUs  cast- 
Where  childhood's  time  of  di«ams 


Some  in  the  mart,  and  some 

In  stately  halls. 
With  the  ancestral  gloom 

Of  ancient  walls; 
Some  where  the  tempest  sweeps 

The  desert  waves; 
Some  where  the  myrtle  weeps 

On  Roman  graves. 

And  pale  yoimg  fitces  gleam 

With  solemn  eyes; 
Like  a  remember'd  dream 

The  dead  arise: 
In  tlie  red  track  of  war 

The  restless  sweep; 
In  simlit  graves  aihr 

The  loved  ones  sleep. 

The  braes  are  bright  with  flowers. 

The  mountain  streams 
Foam  past  me  in  the  showers 

Of  sunny  gleams; 
But  the  light  hearts  that  cast 

A  glory  there 
In  the  r^oidng  past. 

Where  are  they  i>—where  ? 


Xtltamt  gjaiinii^  i^^f  again, 

[WaiTTKK  by  H.  S.  Vah  Dyk.— Set  to  musio 
by  T.  A.  Bawlings.] 


Now  mony  a  weaiy  day  has  pass'd. 

An'  mony  a  lang  an'  sleepless  night. 
Sin'  I  beheld  my  sodger  last, 

Wha  left  me  for  the  cruel  fight. 
But  though  I  wept  that  we  maun  part. 

Though  ilka  pleasure  tum'd  to  pain, 
I'll  keep  a  place  within  my  heart 

To  welcome  Jamie  hame  tigain. 

He  shall  nae  say  that  time  has  changed 
The  passion  I  ha'e  Joyd  to  feel. 

Nor  that  ae  thought  has  been  estranged 
Frae  ane  whom  I  ha'e  lo'ed  mm  weel. 
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For  I  will  dry  my  tearftil  e*©. 
Will  think  nae  nudr  o'  parted  pain. 

And  let  my  bonnle  sodger  we 
I  welcoiue  Jamie  Lame  again. 


[NoTHiNo  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  fine 
air,  called  "  The  Yellow-Hair'd  Laddie,"  beyond 
that  it  ia  very  old.  Bamsay  inserted  the  original 
words  in  his  "  Tea-Table  Mlscellsmy,"  under  the 
title  of  "  The  auld  Yellow-Hair'd  Laddie,"  and 
also  in  the  same  collection  gave  verses  of  his  own 
to  the  same  tune.    We  here  copy  both  sets.] 

I. 

[Old  Tbrsion.] 

Ths  yeUow-hair'd  laddie  sat  doun  on  yon  brae. 
Cried,  Milk  the  yowes,  lassie,  let  nane  o'  them  gae ; 
And  aye  as  she  milkit,  she  merrily  sang. 
The  yellow-hair'd  laddie  shall  be  my  gudeman. 
And  aye  as  she  milkit,  she  merrily  sang. 
The  yeilow-hahr'd  laddie  shall  be  my  gudeman. 

The  weather  is  cauld,  and  my  cleadin  is  thin. 
The  yowes  are  new  dipt,  and  they  winna  bucht  in ; 
They  winna  bucht  in,  although  I  should  dee : 
Ob,  yeUow-hair'd  laddie,  be  kind  unto  me. 

The  godewife  cries  butt  the  house,  Jennie,  come 

ben; 
The  cheese  is  to  mak',  and  the  butter's  to  kirn. 
Though  butter,  and  cheese,  and  a'  should  gang 

sour, 
111  crack  and  111  kiss  wi'  my  love  ae  half  hour. 
It's  ae  lang  half  hour,  and  we'll  e'en  mak'  it 
three,  [be. 

For  the  yellow-hair'd  laddie  my  gudeman  shall 


II. 

[Ramsay's  Ysrsiok.] 

l!c  April,  when  primroses  paint  the  sweet  plain. 
And  summer  approaching  r^oiceth  the  swain. 
The  yellow-hair'd  laddie  would  oftentimes  go 
To  woods  and  deep  glens  where  the  hawthorn 
trees  grow. 


^There,  nnder  the  shade  of  an  old  sacred  thorn. 
With  freedom  he  sung  his  loves,  eVening  and  mma  t 
He  sung  with  so  soft  and  enclumting  a  sound. 
That  ^ylvans  and  fiuries,  unseen,  danced  around. 

I  The  shepherd  thus  sung : "  Though  yoong  Haddie 

be&ir. 
Her  beauty  is  daish'd  with  a  scomfUl  proud  air ; 
But  Susie  was  handsome,  and  sweetly  could  sing,- 
Her  breath's  like  the  breezes  perfumed  in  the 

spring. 

"  That  Maddie,  in  all  the  gay  bloom  of  her  youth. 
Like  the  moon,  was  inconstant,  and  never  spoke 

truth; 
But  Surie  was  fkithful,  good  bumour'd,  and  firee. 
And  fidr  as  the  goddess  that  sprung  bom  the  sea. 

"  That  mamma's  fine  daughter,  with  all  her  great 

dower. 
Was  awkwardly  airy,  and  frequently  sour." 
Then  sighing,  he  wish'd,  would  but  parents  agree. 
The  wit^  sweet  Susie  his  mistress  might  be. 


Wt%%Vi  ^^^  iPatie. 


[Fbom  Bamsat's  "Ctentle  Shepherd."— Tone, 
"  The  Yellow-Hair'd  Laddie."J 


PXOOT. 

Whbv  first  my  dear  laddie  gaed  to  the  green  hill. 
And  I  at  ewe-mllklng  first  seyed  my  young  skin. 
To  bear  the  milk  bowie  nae  pain  was  to  me. 
When  I  at  the  bughting  foi^gather'd  with  thee. 

PATIB. 

When  oom-riggs  waved  yellow,  and  blue  heafiber- 

bells 
Bloom'd  bonnle  on  moorland  and  sweet  rUng  f^n*, 
Nae  bims,  brier,  or  bracken,  gave  trouble  to  me. 
If  I  found  but  the  berries  right  ripened  for  thee. 

P8O0Y. 

When  thou  ran,  or  wrestled,  or  putted  the  ttane. 
And  cam'  aff  the  victor,  my  heart  was  aye  fiun : 
Thy  ilka  sport  manly  gave  pleasure  to  me. 
For  nane  can  put,  wrestle,  or  run  swift  as  theo. 
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rXTTM, 

Our  Jennj  rings  aaftly  the  "Cowden  Broosn- 

knowes," 
And  Bode  lilts  sweetly  the  "Milking  the  Ewes," 
There's  ftew  "Jenny  Netties"  like  Nancy  can  sing ; 
"With,  "Thpoagh  the  wood.  Laddie,"  Bess  gais 

our  lugs  ring : 

But  when  my  dear  Peggy  suigs,  with  better  skill. 
The  "Boatman,"  "Tweedside,"  ot  the  "Lass  of 

the  Mill," 
TiB  many  times  sweeter  and  plearing  to  me , 
For  though  they  sing  nicely,  they  cannot  like  thee. 

PEOOT. 

How  ea^  can  lasses  trow  what  they  desire, 
"With  praises  sae  kindly  increasing  love's  fire ! 
Give  me  still  this  pleasure,  my  study  shall  be 
To  make  myself  better  and  sweeter  for  thee. 


#n  WLUHun^n^  morning. 

["The  Yellow-Hair'd  Laddie"  must  have  been 
»  fitvourite  tune  in  Bamsay's  day.  Here  is  another 
•ong  which  appears  in  the  "Tea-Table  Miscel- 
lany," adapted  to  the  same  air.  It  is  marlied  by 
■im^icity  and  natural  feeling.] 

Ok  Whitsunday  morning 

1  went  to  the  foir ; 
My  yellow-bair'd  laddie 

Was  selling  his  ware; 
He  gled  me  sic  a  blithe  blink. 

With  his  bonnie  black  e'e, 
And  a  dear  blink,  and  a  fiiir  blink. 

It  was  unto  me. 

I  wist  not  what  ailed  me. 

When  my  laddie  cam'  in ; 
The  little  wee  stemies 

Flew  aye  fl-ae  my  een ; 
And  the  sweat  it  dropt  down 

rrae  mf  very  e'e-bree, 
Por  my  heart  aye  played 

Dunt,  dunt,  dunt,  pittie  pattie. 

I  wist  not  what  ailed  me, 

Whea  I  went  to  my  bed, 
I  tossed  and  i  tumbled, 

And  sleep  firae  me  flod.  m 


Now,  it's,  deeping  and  waking. 

He's  aye  in  my  e'e. 
And  my  heart  aye  plays 

Punt,  dunt,  dunt,  pittie  pattie. 


^11  Jo|5  toufi  httdt  mt> 

[This  song  was  written  by  Sir  Waitkb  Scott 
in  the  year  1806.  If  we  had  not  found  it  in  the 
collected  edition  of  his  pcems,  we<  would  not 
readily  have  believed  it  to  be  a  production  of  his.] 

All  joy  was  bereft  me  the  day  that  you  left  me. 
And  dimb'd  the  tall  vessel  to  sail  yon  wide  sea; 

0  weary  betide  it !  I  wander'd  beside  it. 
And  bann'd  it  for  parting  my  Willie  and  me. 

Far  o'er  the  wave  hast  thou  foUow'd  my  fortune. 
Oft  fought  the  squadrons  of  France  and  of  Spain ; 

Ae  kiss  of  welcome's  worth  twenty  at  parting. 
Now  I  ha'e  gotten  my  Willie  again. 

When  the  sky  it  was  mirk,  and  the  winds  they 

were  wailing, 

I  sat  on  the  beach  wi'  the  tear  in  my  e'e. 

And  thought  o'  the  bark  where  my  Willie  was 

sailing,  [me. 

And  wish'd  that  the  tempest  oould  a'  blaw  on 

Now  that  thy  gallant  ship  rides  at  her  mooring. 
Now  that  my  wanderer's  in  safety  at  hame. 

Music  to  roe  were  the  wildest  winds'  roaring. 
That  e'er  o'er  Inch-Keith  drove  the  dark  ocean 


When  the  lights  they  did  blase,  and  the  guns  they 
did  rattle. 

And  blithe  was  each  heart  for  the  great  victory. 
In  secret  I  wept  for  the  dangers  of  battle. 

And  thy  glory  itself  was  scarce  comfort  to  me. 

But  now  Shalt  thou  tell,  while  I  eagerly  listen. 
Of  each  bold  adventure,  and  every  brave  sear; 

And,  tnist  me,  I'll  smile,  though  my  een  they 
may  glisten. 
For  sweet  after  danger's  the  tale  of  the  war. 

And  ch,  how  we  doubt  when  there's  distance 
'tween  lovers,  [through  the  e'e, 

When  there's  naething  to  speak  to  the  heart 
How  often  the  kindest  and  warmest  prove  rovers. 

And  the  love  of  the  Cuthfulest  ebbs  like  the  sua. 
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TIU  at  times— eoald  I  help  it?— I  pined  and  I 
ponder'd. 
If  love  oould  chauige  notes  like  the  bird  on  the 
tree- 
Now  I'll  nerer  ask  if  thine  eyes  may  ha'e  wander'd. 
Enough,  thy  leal  heart  has  been  constant  to  me. 

Welocone,  from  sweeping  o'er  sea  and  through 
channel. 

Hardships  and  danger  despising  for  ibme. 
Furnishing  stoiy  for  fdury's  bright  annal. 

Welcome,  my  wanderer,  to  Jeanie  and  hame  1 

Enough,  now  thy  stoiy  in  annals  of  glory 
Has  humbled  the  pilde  of  France,  Holland,  and 
Spain; 
No  more  shalt  tiion  griere  me,  no  more  shalt  thou 
leaTe  me, 
I  never  will  part  with  my  Willie  again. 


[W1L1.1AM  Laidlaw,  author  of  "Lucy's  flit- 
ting."] 

On  the  banks  o'  the  bum  while  I  pensively  wander. 
The  mavis  rings  sweetly,  unheeded  by  me ; 

I  think  on  my  lassie,  her  gentle  mild  nature, 
I  think  on  the  smile  o'  her  bonnie  black  e'e. 

When  heavy  the  rain  Ik's,  and  loud  loud  the  vrln* 
blaws. 

An'  simmer's  gay  deedin'  drires  fhst  frae  the  tree; 
I  heedna  the  win*  nor  the  rain  when  I  think  on 

The  kind  lovely  smile  o'  my  lassie's  black  e'e. 

When  swift  as  the  hawk,  In  the  stormy  November, 
The  cauld  norlan'  win'  ca's  the  drift  owre  the  lea ; 

Though  bidin'  its  blast  on  the  side  o'  the  mountain, 
1  think  on  the  smile  o'  her  bonnie  black  e'e. 

When  braw  at  a  weddin'  I  see  the  fine  lasses, 
Tho'  a'  neat  an'  bonnie,  they're  naething  to  me ; 

I  sigh  an'  sit  dowie,  regardless  what  passes. 
When  I  miss  the  smile  o'  her  bonnie  l>lack  e'e. 


When  thin  twlnklin'  1 
^oamin'. 

When  a'  round  the  ingle's  sae  cheerle  to  see ; 
Then  music  delightfti',  saft  on  the  heart  stealin', 

Hinds  m«  o'  the  smile  o'  her  bonnie  black  e'e. 


When  jokln',  an'  langhin',  the  lave  they  are  merry, 
Tho'  absent  my  heart  like  the  lave  I  maun  be ; 

Sometimes  I  laugh  wi'  them,  but  oft  I  turn  dowie^ 
An'  think  on  the  smile  o'  my  lassie's  black  e'e. 

Her  lovely  ftflr  form  frae  my  mind's  awa*  never. 
She's  dearer  than  a'  this  hale  warld  to  me; 

An'  this  is  my  wish.  May  I  leave  it,  if  ever 
She  row  on  another  her  love-beaming  e'e. 


MUU  $iome  to  tii^tant. 


[Bsv.  J.  NiooL.] 

Whilx  some  to  distant  regions  stdl 

Through  storms  that  on  the  ocean  roar; 
Or  dye  wl'  blude  the  fiowerie  vale. 

Where  love  and  pleasure  reign'd  bdbre , 
Or,  o'  stem  pover^  afraid. 

Their  countless  sums  o"  gowd  conceal 
I  joyfU'  sing  the  bonnie  maid. 

The  bonnie  maid  I  lo'e  sae  weeL 

Sid  e'er  tho  roses  on  the  green. 

Or  lilies,  bath'd  in  momin'  dew. 
Attract  thy  sight  ?— Then  thou  hast  seen. 

Her  dimplin'  cheek's  nntaint<^  hue: 
The  momin'  star  didst  thou  e'er  see 

In  skies  which  not  a  cloud  conceal  ? 
Then  thou  beheldst  the  sparklin'  e'e 

0'  the  sweet  maid  I  lo'e  sae  weeL 

My  fleecy  flodc  III  tend  secure; 

My  little  orchard  dress  wi'  care; 
Wi'  blushin'  flowerets  deck  my  bower, 

A  pleasant  dwellin'  for  my  fidr. 
0  i  wad  she  spend  her  days  wi'  me. 

What  Joy,  what  happiness  I'd  Ibd  I 
The  pleasure  o'  my  life  wad  be 

To  please  the  maid  I  lo'e  sae  weel. 

But  if  my  simple  vow  she  dight, — 

That  moumita'  day,  ah !  shall  I  vkw  }— 
I'll  bid  adieu  to  sweet  delight! 

To  love  and  beauty  bid  adieal 
I'll  seek  some  solitary  shade. 

My  ceaseless  sorrow  to  conceal ! 
But  stiil  l-U  bless  the  bonnie  maid,.- 

The  bonnie  maid  I  lo'ed  sae  weel  I 
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®5e  ®amy0ie  Eaji^ie. 

[Stbbls.— Tune,  *'M1m  Forboi'iFareweU."] 

I'M,  ne'er  forget  yon  bonnie  glen, 

'Hang  Campaie  fells  aae  vernal  green. 
For  there  I  met  the  sweetest  lass 

Ton  towering  hills  had  ever  seen. 
The  smile  of  love  sat  on  her  lips. 

And  twinkled  in  her  sparkling  e'e , 
And  while  I  fondly  gazed  on  her, 

I  wish'd  she  had  been  bom  for  me. 

Hy  thooghts  are  wandering  'mang  yon  braes, 

And  aye  the  lass  I  think  I  see, 
Wha  trippet  o'er  yon  craggy  rocks, 

Ae  joyfol  sommer  day  wi'  me. 
There's  nane  can  tell  what's  yet  to  come. 

But  roond  my  heart  I  will  entwine 
The  hope  that  time  will  bring  the  day. 

When  1  can  ca'  yon  lassie  mine. 


[Tbb  original  of  this  song  was  written  by  Tom 
D'TTarKT,  and  pablished  in  1703.  Bamsay  altered 
and  pruned  it  for  his  Miscellany,  and  since  his 
day  it  has  been  pruned  still  flurther.  IfelHSongto 
dilfexent  tunes.] 

Ht  Jeanie  and  I  have  toll'd 

The  live-lang  summer's  day, 
mi  we  were  almost  spoil'd 

At  making  of  the  hay. 
Her  korohy  was  o'  Holland  clear. 

Tied  to  her  bonnie  brow; 
I  whisper'd  something  in  her  ear,— 

But  what  is  that  to  you  ? 

Her  stof^ings  were  o'  kersey  green. 
And  tight  as  ony  silk ; 

0,  sto  a  kg  was  never  seen! 
Her  skin  vras  white  as  milk ; 

Her  hair  was  black  as  ane  could  wish; 
And  sweet,  sweet  vras  her  mou' ! 

Ah!  Jeanie  dantily  can  kiss- 
But  what  Is  that  to  you? 

The  rose  and  lily  balth  combine 

To  make  my  Jeanie  (kir : 
There  is  nae  benison  like  mine; 

I  have  amaist  nae  caie. 


But  when  another  swidn,  my  Mr, 
Shall  say  you're  &ir  to  view; 

Let  Jeanie  whisper  in  his  ear- 
Pray  what  is  that  to  you? 


®^e  JFoIfe  at  Eitt^ore^* 

[This  originally  appeared  In  **  The  Portfolio  of 
British  Bong,"  Glasgow,  1834.  It  was  virritten  by 
Jambs  SriaLiNo,  at  the  time  schoolmaster  of  St. 
James's  perish,  Glasgow,— now  resident  in  Canada. 
— Tune,  "  Eppie  Maonab."] 

O  WBBL  may  I  mind  on  the  folk  at  Lindoree ; 
Though  it's  lang  sin'  I  had  onie  troke  at  Lindores ; 

For  the  blythe  winter  night 

Flew  o'er  us  to.'  light, 
Wi'  the  sane,  an'  the  crack,  an'  the  joke  at  Lin< 
dores. 

The  anld  wife  an*  the  lasses  vronld  spin  at  Lindores  i 
An'  the  auld  man  to  tales  would  begin  at  Lindores, 

How  in  days  o'  his  youth 

The  red  rebels  cam'  south, 
An*  qralzied  the  feck  o'  his  Idn  at  Lindores. 

An'  he'd  tell  monle  strange  says  and  saws  at  Lin* 

dores: 
How  he  hated  tite  dominie's  tawse  at  Lindores, 

How  i'  the  lang-day 

The  truan'  he'd  play. 
An'  set  aff  to  herrie  the  craws  at  Lindores. 

An'  he'd  sing  monie  an  auld  warld  rhynoe  at  Lin« 

dores; 
An'  tell  o'  the  covenant  time  at  Lindores; 

How  Clavers,  fell  chiel' ! 

Was  in  k»gue  wi'  the  deU, 
How  a  ball  stottit  anoe  aff  his  wame  at  Lindores. 

They  vrere  kind  to  ilk  body  that  came  to  Lindores, 
To  the  puir,  an'  the  blind,  an'  theJame  at  Lindores; 

Wi'  handftii's  o'  meal. 

An'  wi'  platefti's  o'  kale. 
An'  the  stranger  was  sure  o'  a  hame  at  Lindores. 

But  the  anld  man's  departed  this  life  at  Lindores ; 
An*  a  tear's  in  the  e'e  o'  tlie  wife  at  Lindores; 

I  dinna  weel  ken 

Whan  I'U  be  there  again, 
But  sorrow,  I'm  fbaiin',  is  rife  at  Lindores. 
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Naa  of  3log{c  ^xttn. 

[PiCXBN.] 

Jtr  pleaanra  long  Infected, 

Kind  Heav'en,  when  least  expected, 

My  devioiu  path  directed 

To  Man  of  Logie  Green ; 
Where  thousand  sweets  repose  'em 
In  quiet's  unruffled  bosom, 
I  fbond  mj  peerless  blossom 

Adorning  Logle  Green. 

The  city  belle  declaiming, 
Hjr  bncy  may  be  blaming. 
But  still  I'll  pride  in  naming 

Sweet  Nan  of  Logie  Green. 
Her  cheek  the  vermeil  rose  is. 
Her  smile  a  heav'n  discloses. 
No  Uiy  leaf  that  blows  is 

So  lUr  on  Logie  Green. 

Te  tuw  unbred  dames,  Ibrgire  me. 
Tour  arms  must  ne'er  receive  me ; 
Your  charms  are  all,  beliere  me, 
Eclips'd  on  Logie  Green. 
Forgtre  my  passion  tender- 
Bear^  so  much  grace  did  lend  her 
As  made  my  heart  surrender 
To  Nan  of  Logie  Green. 

No  more  the  town  delights  me. 
For  love's  sweet  ardour  smites  me, 
III  go  where  he  Invites  me— 

To  Nan  of  Logie  Green : 
My  heart  shall  ne'er  deceive  her, 
I  ne'er  in  life  shall  leave  her; 
In  love  and  peace  for  ever 

We'U  live  at  Logie  Green. 


®5e  H^eggar^ 

[T.  MOCNCBT  OvmnHOBAK.] 

Wra's  this,  hedight  in  tatter'd  daes, 
Oomes  loutin'  owre  a  sturdy  rung, 

Wi'  doutit  wallets  fore  and  aft, 
And  at  Us  belt  a  gully  hnnt? 


Seep  is  the  glen  wi'  drifted  snaw. 

And  keen  the  wind  blaws  owre  the  hlD; 

Te  downa  up  Borinairoch  gang. 

The  nippin'  cauld  your  blude  wlQ  chilU 

Come  in,  an'  share  the  kindly  bleexe, 

Whare  feclcless  eild  his  bouk  may  warm. 
Come  in,  an'  share  the  frien'ly  beild. 

To  shield  thee  frae  the  bitter  storm. 
Te  mauna  trow  that  ilka  Scot 

Is  reft  o'  pity's  haly  flame : 
Auld  neiber,  gi'e's  your  shiverin'  nieve. 

An'  mak'  my  lanely  ha'  your  hame. 

Now,  though  the  scone  our  Leezy  beuk 

Was  toastit  nice  as  scone  cou'd  be. 
An'  though  our  Crummy's  aften  roos'd. 

The  milk  nor  scone  he  dougbtna  proe; 
But  gluwr'd,  as  gin  the  awsome  hour 

Drew  near,  to  close  his  yirthly  woe ; 
Like  some  auld  aik,  before  the  storm 

Has  laid  its  ancient  honours  low. 

Tell  me,  auld  nether,  where  ye  vnm 

That  rousty  blade,  an'  honest  scar? 
I  trow  ye've  been  on  mony  a  field. 

Amid  the  horrid  din  o'  war? 
He  couldna  speak— a  deadly  smile 

Play'd  on  his  looks  serenely  dour ! 
An'  ere  we  wist,  the  vefran  auld, 

A  lifeless  cone  lay  on  the  floor! 


[ToKB, "  Landlady,  count  the  Lawin'."] 

O,  wsBL's  nw  on  my  ain  man. 
My  ain  man,  my  ain  man ! 
O,  weel's  me  on  my  ain  gudesnan  I 
He'U  aye  be  welcome  home. 

I'm  wae  I  blamed  him  yestemlg^ 
For  now  my  heart  is  feather  light; 
For  gowd  I  wadna  gi'e  the  sight, 
I  see  him  linkin  owre  the  hei^t. 
O,  weel's  me  on  my  ain  taun,  &o. 

Bin,  Jeanie,  bring  the  kebbuck  ben. 
An'  fin  'aneath  the  spreckl'd  hen; 
Meg,  rise  and  sweep  about  the  fire, 
^yne  ay  on  Jidmnie  fkae  the  hjn. 
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For  Treel's  ni«  on  my  idn  Rum ! 
My  ain  man,  my  ain  man ; 
For  weel't  me  on  my  ain  gudeman  I 
I  MO  b>"»  rinnin  hannti 


gjeanie  €&irai&sm. 


[WiLsow.— Tune, 
bonnie  Doim."}    . 


'Te  banks  and  braet  of 


Shx  whose  lang  loose  nnbralded  hair 

Falls  on  a  breast  o'  purest  snaw. 
Was  ance  a  maid  as  mild  an'  fiiir. 

As  e'er  wil'd  stripling's  heart  awa'. 
Bat  sorrow's  shade  has  dltiuu'd  her  e'e. 

And  gather'd  round  lier  happy  hame, 
Tet  wherefore  sad  f  and  where  is  he. 

The  plighted  love  of  Jcanie  Graham  ? 

The  happy  bridal  day  was  near. 

And  blythe  young  joy  beam'd  on  her  biow. 
But  he  is  low  she  loT'd  so  dear. 

And  she  a  virgin  widow  now. 
The  night  was  mirlc,  the  stream  was  high. 

And  deep  and  darldy  down  it  came; 
He  sunk— and  wild  his  drowning  cry 

Bose  in  the  blast  to  Jeanie  Graham. 

Bright  beams  the  son  on  Gamet-hiU, 

The  stream  is  calm,  the  sky  is  clear ; 
But  Jeanie's  lover's  heart  is  still, 

Her  anguish'd  sobs  he  cannot  hear.    • 
Oh !  make  his  gnve  in  yonder  dell. 

Where  willows  wave  above  the  stream. 
That  eveiy  passing  breeze  may  wail. 

For  broken-hearted  Jeanie  Graham. 


^Jg  fatal  jllfpaft^* 

[Smollxtt.— Tune,  "An'  thou  wert  my  ain 
ftdng."] 

Tbt  fhtal  shafts  unerring  move ; 
I  bow  befine  thine  altar.  Love  I 
I  feel  thy  soft  resistlesB  flame 
GUd*  swift  throng  an  my  vital  ftraine  I 


For  while  I  gnxe  my  boeom  glows. 
My  blood  in  tides  impetuous  flows; 
Hope,  fear,  and  Joy,  alternate  roll. 
And  floods  of  transport  'whelm  my  souL 

My  (hlfring  tongue  attempts  in  vain 
In  soothing  murmurs  to  complain : 
My  tongue  some  secret  magic  tics. 
My  murmurs  sink  in  broken  sighs! 

Condemn'd  to  nurse  eternal  care. 
And  ever  drop  the  silent  tear, 
Unheard  I  mourn,  unknown  I  sigh, 
UnfirUftded  Uve,  nnpitied  die ! 


[Allaw  Cuhhikorak.— Tune,  "  Luch'd  n^ 
breachln."J 

Bomfii  Mafy  Halllday, 

Turn  again,  1  call  you; 
If  you  go  to  the  dewy  wood 

Borrow  will  befidl  you. 

■  The  ring-dove  fW>m  the  dewy  wood 

Is  wailing  sore  and  calling; 
And  Annan  water,  'tween  its  banks. 
Is  foaming  <kr  and  foiling. 

Gentle  Mary  Halliday, 

Come,  my  bonnie  lady— 
Upon  tlie  river's  woody  bank 

My  steed  is  saddled  ready. 

And  for  thy  haughty  kinsman's  threats 
My  fidth  shall  never  &Iter— 

The  bridal  banquet's  ready  made. 
The  priest  is  at  the  altar. 

Gentle  Mary  Halllday, 

The  towers  of  merry  Preston 

Have  bridal  candles  gleaming  bright— 
So  busk  thee,  love,  and  hasten. 

Come  busk  thee,  love,  and  bowne  thee 

Through  Tindal  and  green  Mouswal ; 
Come,  be  the  grace  and  be  the  chann 
^  To  the  proud  towers  of  MochnseL 
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Bonnie  Haiy  Halliday, 

Turn  agmin,  I  tell  you ; 
For  wit,  and  grace,  and  loveUness, 

What  maidens  may  excel  you  ? 

Though  Annan  has  its  beauteous  dames. 
And  Corrie  many  a  fklr  one, 

We  canna  want  thee  from  our  sight. 
Thou  lovely  and  thou  raie  one. 

Bonnie  Mary  Hallidi^, 

When  the  bittern's  sounding, 

We'll  miss  thy  lightsome  lily  foot 
Amang  the  blythe  lads  bounding. 

The  summer  sun  shall  flreese  our  veins. 
The  winter  moon  shall  warm  us. 

Ere  the  like  of  thee  shall  come  again 
To  cheer  us  and  to  charm  us. 


[Dr.  John  Lktdkx.— Dr.  Lejrden  was  the  friend 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  of  great  service  to  hhn 
In  collecting  his  border  ballads.  He  latterly  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  oriental  scholar,  and 
died  in  Java  in  1811.] 

How  sweet  thy  modest  light  to  view. 
Fair  star !  to  love  and  lovers  dear ; 

While  trembling  on  the  fidling  dew. 
Like  beauty  shining  through  the  tear. 

Or  hanging  o'er  that  mirror-stream 
To  mark  each  image  trembling  there. 

Thou  seem'st  to  smile  with  softer  gleam 
To  see  thy  lovely  fitce  so  fidr. 

Though,  blazing  o'er  the  arch  of  night, 
The  moon  thy  timid  beams  outshine 

As  fiu-  as  thine  each  starry  light— 
Her  rays  can  never  vie  with  thine. 

Thine  are  the  soft  enchanting  hours 
When  twilight  lingers  on  the  plain. 

And  whispers  to  the  dosing  flow'rs. 
That  soon  the  sun  will  rise  again. 

Thine  is  the  breese  that,  murmuring  bland 
As  music,  wafts  the  lover's  sigh ; 

And  bids  the  yielding  heart  expand 
In  love's  delicious  ecsta^. 


Fair  star!  though  I  be  doom'd  to  prove 
That  rapture's  tears  are  mix'd  with  p«ln ; 

Ah !  stiU  I  fled  'tis  sweet  to  love,— 
But  sweeter  to  be  lov'd  again. 


^pe^fe  not  of  lo&e. 

[WsiTTBH  by  J.  Tool  of  Paisley,  and  first 
printed  in  "  The  Portfolio  of  British  Song."] 

Sfbak  not  ot  lov«  to  one  whose  breast 

Is  icy  cold  to  idle  Joy; 
Whose  passions  long  have  sunk  to  rest. 

And  chase  no  more  the  phantom  toy. 

Tet  I  have  mt  the  maddening  fbroe 
Of  fickle  love  and  pasidon's  sway. 

And  run  delirium's  frenzied  course 
When  love  and  pleaaure  led  the  vray. 

And  I  have  watch'd  the  bosom's  swell 
That  speaks  of  pas^n  nneontnrii'd. 

And  gax'd  on  sparkling  eyes  that  tell 
What  virgin  fears  would  not  unfold. 

And  I  have  snatch'd  the  balmy  Uss 
From  ruby  lii>s  where  love  ndgfat  play. 

And  prest  the  downy  breast  of  bliss. 
And  righ'd  my  veiy  soul  away. 

Yes,  I  have  run  love's  maddening  race 
As  more  than  worlds  had  been  the  stake. 

My  feelings  wearied  in  the  chase. 
Have  slumber'd  never  more  to  wake. 

And  now,  though  recoDeotkm  shed 
A  ray  <^  mem'iy  o'er  my  brain. 

It  brings  the  trace  of  time  long  fled. 
Without  the  pleasure  or  the  pain. 


Corunna*5i  Uixt  ^Jore. 

[WarrTBN  by  AimaBw  Sraepb,  a  shoemaker 
in  Perth,  who  Utterly  taught  drawing.  He  died 
in  1810,  aged  85.— Tune,  "  Erin  go  Bragfa."] 

Do  you  weep  fbr  the  woes  of  poor  wandering  Ndly  ? 

I  love  you  for  that,  but  of  k>ve  now  no  more, 
All  I  had  long  ago  lies  eutomb'd  with  my  Billy, 
,    Whose  grave  rises  green  on  Cornnna'sknie  shore. 
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Oh!  theytennMrnyHDy looked lorelywhendylng,^ And  hen  a*  I  tmrd  all  tattsr'd  and  torn, 


That  roond  hlin,  the  boldest  In  battle  stood  ciylng. 
While  bom  his  deep  wound  life's  red  floods  test 
were  drying. 
At  evening's  pale  dose  on  Ck>ranna'8  lone  shore. 

That  nl^t  miy  died  as  I  lean'd  on  my  {dllow, 

1  thrloe  was  alarm'd  with  a  knock  at  my  door, 

Thrioe  my  name  itwaacall'd  withavotce  soft  and 

mellow. 

And  fhrloe  did  I  dream  of  Ooronna's  lone  shore. 

Hethooght  Billy  stood  on  the  beach  where  the 

billow, 
Boom'd  orer  his  head,  breaking  lond,  long  and 

hollow; 
In  his  hand  he  held  waving  a  flag  of  green  wUlow } 
Bare  me,  God!  he  exdalmed,  on  Corunna's 


And  now  when  I  mind  ont,  my  dear  TODy  told  me. 
While  tears  wet  his  «yes,  bat  thoee  tears  are  no 

At  our  parting,  he  never  again  would  behold  me; 
■Twas  strange  then  1  thought  on  Corunna's 
lone  shore. 
But  shall  I  ne'er  see  him  when  drowqr'^d  night 

fldls. 

When  thro'  the  dark  arch  Luna's  tremulous  Ught 

fldls,  [crawls. 

As  o'er  his  new  grave,  slow  the  glow-worm  of  night 

And  ghoets  of  the  slain  ibotCorunna'slone  shore? 


Yea,  yes,  on  this  ^ot  shall 

Forhere 

How  bewlldered*s  my  brain. 


faafoldh 


All  bloody  and  pale  on  Corunna's  lone  shore. 

Come  away,  my  beloved^  oome  in  haste,  my  dear 

Billy,  [Velly, 

On  the  winds  wafting  wing  to  fhy  languishing 

I've  got  kisses  in  store,  I've  got  secrets  to  tell  thee. 

Come,  ghoet  of  my  love,  flrom  Corunna's  lon# 


Oh!  I'm  told  that  my  blue  eyes  have  lost  aU  thefar 
splendour,  [hoar, 

That  my  kxdcs,  onee  so  yaOow,  BOW  wars  tUn  and 
Tis,  they  tell  me,  because  I'm  so  restless  to  wander. 

And  In  tikinUnf  so  undi  on  Oomnna's  lone 
shore. 
But,  Cktdhelpme,  whaie  can  I  go  toftMrgat  hfan; 
If  to  fhther's  athome,la  eadi  oomer  I  meet  him. 
The  sofl^  alas !  where  he  ns'd  aye  to  seat  htan, 

Baysb  Think,  irel]y,thiBkon  Corunna's  lone  shore.» 


By  bramble  ano  brier,  over  mountain  and  moof , 
Not  a  bird  bounds  aloft  to  salute  the  new  mom. 

But  warbles  aloud,  O  Corunna's  lone  shore. 
It  is  heard  in  the  blast  when  the  tempest  Is  blow* 

tog. 
It  is  heard  on  the  white  broken  waterihO  flowing. 
It  is  heard  in  the  songs  of  the  res^ting  and  mow- 
tag.- 
Oh,  my  poor  bleeding  heart  1  Oh,  Corunna's  lone 
aboMi 


'^it  Hfijt  of  ©len  Jpruin* 


[This  and  the  Mlowlng  song  were  written  by 
a  young  man  of  the  already  poetloelly-oocupied 
name  of  DsTsnt,  and  first  appeared  in  "  The 
Portfolio  of  British  Song,"  Gla^|ow,  IfflA*— Tune, 
*«  Braes  of  Balquitber."] 

Tax  son  on  the  bDlow 

In  gkny  repoees. 
And  his  vratery  pillow 

Is  gamlsh'd  with  roses  { 
The  doDd  of  the  twilight 

Its  dew  drops  are  strewing. 
It  will  ohill  my  young  Flora, 

The  light  of  Glen  Vmin. 


Away  by  the  cottage 


Away  by  the  dark  pine 

That  nods  o'er  the  fountain. 
On  the  banks  of  the  streamlctt 

That  girdles  yon  ruin- 
Ill  meet  my  young  Flora, 
The  light  of  Glen  Fruift. 

ThtiQ  maid  of  the  mountain, 

Itovetbee-bowwell, 
My  love>buming  eye 

And  my  pale  cheek  can  tellj 
I  must  love  thee  for  ever 

Though  twere  my  undoing. 
Thou  pride  of  the  hamlet. 

Thou  light  of  Glen  Fruln. 

By  the  soft  beaming  ray 
That  gleams  fimn  thoae  eyes, 

By  that  love  blushing  cheek, 
Pyth 
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By  fhe  bright  tear  of  raptim 
Those  eye-lashes  dewing, 

Thoa  art  mln©— thou  art  mine— 
Dealest  maid  of  Glen  From  1 


^(e  Bonnie  ^ti^^t. 

I(icim.T  the  bonnie  bride  came  done. 

Linking  o'er  the  lea, 
Llchtly  as  the  thinel  doone 

Bobs  i'  the  WMTey  sea. 

She  lUtit  as  she  passed  the  knan, 

Adune  the  briery  dell, 
A  mt— twas  like  the  melody 

That  fiUiy  minstrels  sweU. 

**  0,  am  not  I  the  blythest  May, 
E'er  drank  heuen's  breexy  tide  ? 

And  vreel  may  she  be  proud  and  gay. 
That  is  young  Willie's  bride ! 

'*  For  rosy  is  his  donney  eheihe. 

And  fiiir  his  dimpled  chin. 
And  baumey  is  the  scented  breath* 

His  tempting  lips  within." 

Thus  sweetly  sang  the  bonnie  bride. 
As  through  the  yellow  broom 

She  bounded,  by  the  greinwood  sdlaw. 
To  meit  her  ain  bridegroom* 


And  aye  atween  the  IDts  sae  sweite. 
Her  pure  young  bosom  swelled, 

Ane  form  sae  fidr— ane  eye  sae  brichte— 
Hath  mortal  neuer  beheld. 

And  the  bridegroom  met  his  bonnie  bride 

Upon  the  lily  lea. 
Where  sweitly  moans  the  forest  waives 

In  moumAi'  melody. 

The  brelze  o'  heuen  in  plahttive  play 
Sang  o'er  the  mountayne's  breast. 

Waiving  the  leavey  canopy 
Abune  their  ea6be  of  rest. 

Be  Madt  the  hinny  frae  her  lip, 
Tlie  dew  drap  frae  her  e  e  ;*- 

May  ilka  true  and  leafli'  knight 
FruTesiofeUQligrl 


Bonnie  JEats* 

[WlXXIAM  WHJOK.] 

Wrxk  the  sun  gaes  down,  when  the  son  gaes  down, 
I'll  meet  thee,  bonnie  Mary,  when  the  sun  gaea 

down; 

I'D  row  my  apron  up,  an'  111  leave  the  reeky  town. 
And  meet  thee  by  the  bumle  when  the  son  gaes 

down. 

By  the  bumie  there's  a  bower,  we  wHl  genti^  kaa 

us  there. 
An'  fbrget  in  ithers  arms  every  earthly  care. 
For  the  chiefcst  o*  my  joys  in  this  weary  mortal 

roun', 
Isthebnmside  wl'  Mary  when  the  sun  gaes  down. 
When  the  sun  gaes  down,  &c. 

There  the  ruln'd  castle  tower  on  the  distant  steep 

appears 
Like  a  hoary  auld  vrarrior  fiuled  with  years; 
An'  the  bumie,  stealin'  by  wi'  a  fiiiry  sUver  soun'. 
Will  soothe  us  wi'  its  musie  when  the  sun  gaes 

down. 
When  the  sun  gaes  down,  See. 

The  bumride  is  sweet  when  the  dew  Ik  on  the 

flower, 
But  tis  like  a  little  heaven  at  the  trystln'hoor! 
An'  with  pity  I  would  look  on  the  king  who  wears 

the  crown,  [down. 

When  wi'  thee  by  the  bumie,  when  the  sun  eaes 
When  the  sun  gaes  down,  &c. 

When  the  sun  gaes  down,  when  the  sun  gaes  down, 
111  meet  thee  by  the  bumie,  when  the  son  gaes 

down ;  [gown. 

Come  In  thy  pettlooatie,  and  thy  little  drugget 
And  I'll  meet  thee,  bonnie  Mazy,  when  the  eon 

gaes  down. 


®]&e  unco  hit  iomU 

[Watsok.— Tune,  **  Woo^  and  married  and  a'."] 

I  AM  a  young  lass  In  my  blossom. 

My  age  is  about  twen^-one, 
Quite  ready  to  lie  1'  the  boeom 

0' some  meny  hearted  young  man  t 
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Vrt  balth  bread  and  Uteben  uw  aaaty. 

An'  gowns  i'  the  bahion  fti'  braw : 
But  aje  there's  an  unoo  bit  wantie. 


Ripe  an*  ready  an'  a', 
Bipe  an'  ready  an'  a', 
I  wish  I  may  geta bit  num 
Aion  my  beaaty  gae  wa'. 

▲'  day  as  I  spin'  wl'  my  mither. 

An'  lilt  owre  myael'  a  bit  sang, 
How  lasses  an'  lads  gae  th^ither, 

O,  sirs,  but  it  gars  me  think  lang; 
▲'  night  qme  I'm  like  to  gang  erasy, 

I  dream,  an*  1  tow,  an'  I  gaunt, 
Whare  I  mij^t  be  lying  fli'  easy. 

Ant  wama  that  unoo  bit  want 
Bipe  and  ready,  Ste. 

Tonng  Andro'  oomes  whyles  at  the  gloamin', 

An'  draws  in  a  stool  by  my  side; 
But  aye  he's  sae  ftart  for  a  woman. 

That  aften  his  ftoe  he  maun  hide. 
I  steare  up  my  temper-string  gayly. 

An' wlq^  a  Ut  Terse  I  do  chaunti 
For  lasses,  ye  ken,  maun  be  wylie. 

To  mak'  up  their  unco  bit  want. 
Ripe  and  ready,  &e. 

I'm  tiilnUn*,  some  night  when  he's  riain', 

I'll  mak'  a  bit  step  to  the  door. 
An'  raise  a  bit  crack  that's  entidn'. 
To  heighten  his  courage  a  bore— 
For  O  gin  the  laddie  wad  Upple, 

Soe  merrily  as  we  will  rant; 
The  punch  out  o*  jugs  we  will  tipple. 
The  night  I  get  free  o'  my  want. 
Bipe  an'  ready  an'  a'. 
Beady  atf  ripe  an  a', 
111  mak' a  gnkl  wift  to  the  laddia 
Gtai  ever  he  tak*  me  ava'. 


ANBWEB. 

BBAa  Maggie,  I'm  donbtfh'  yeTe  joUn', 

I  wish  ye  may  like  me  sae  weel ; 
C  luTe  though  I  ne'er  yet  ha'e  spoken. 

It  flishes  me  sair,  I  watweel; 
Ter  diedaare  sae  roun'  an'  sae  rosej^- 

Ter  e'en  ha'e  sae  witdiin'  a  cant— 
Ter  breath  is  as  sweet  as  a  posey. 

An'  flriin  wad  I  mak'  up  yer  want. 


Kiss  an*  dant  ye  an'  a', 
Daut  an'  kiss  ye  an'  a' ; 
Young  Andro'  wad  think  himsel'  happy 
To  kiss  an*  dant  ye  an'  a*. 

The  mom  I  sail  qwak  to  my  fhther. 

To  big  us  an  inset  an'  spence ; 
Some  plenishin*  qrne  we  will  gidher. 

An'  get  a'  thing  managt  wl'  mense; 
111  get  a  wheen  sarks  frae  my  mither: 

Mae  kaU  i' the  yard  I  wffl  plant; 
An'  then,  when  we're  buckl't  thegither, 

111  mak'  np  yer  unoo  bit  want. 


At  e'en,  when  wl'  tcrilln'  I'm  weaiy. 

An'  beasts  i'  the  stable  an*  hyn, 
I'll  geta  bit  crack  wi*  my  dearie. 

An'  dry  my  {deugh  hose  by  the  fire. 
E'en  lairds,  wha'  in  ooaehes  are  oanled, 

A  bonnier  bride  canna  vaunt— 
An'  Maggie,  lass,  when  we  are  married, 

I'U  mak'  up  your  unco  bit  want. 
Kiss  an'  daut,  &c 

Though  some  tak*  oAnoe  at  our  fkeedom. 

An'  raise  up  a  Quarrelsome  din. 
To  gar  us  beliere,  gin  we  heed  them. 

That  tdlin' the  truth  is  a  sin . 
Wi'  lang  chaftit  modest  pretences. 

They  fkin  wad  appear  to  be  saunts; 
Yet  few,  wha*s  endow'd  wi'  their  senses,. 
But  wishes  supply  for  their  wants. 
KIssin'  an'  dautin'  an'  a', 
Bautin'  an'  Idssin'  an'  a', 
Therel  naething  been  langer  tai  fkshion. 
Than  Uasln'  an'  dautin'  an'  a'* 


®oIin  ^lout* 


[This  is  only  a  fragment  of  an  old  song  t  the 
rest  is  supposed  to  be  lost.  Bkhard  Oalt  eotn> 
munloated  it  to  Johnsoni  Museum,  where  it  was 
set  to  mu^  by  Stephen  Clarke.] 

OBAimci.BBn,  wl'  noiqr  whlsUe, 
Bids  the  housewife  rise  in  bast»< 

Colin  Oout  begins  to  hirsle, 
Siaw^  frae  his  sleepless  nes^ 
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Lore  tiut  imiMt  ale  a  dunonr, 
Drlrln'  lads  And  laaet  mad ; 

"Warn  my  heart!  had  oooat  hb  glanumr. 
O'er  poor  Colin,  ftiekle«  lad. 

Cmd  Jenny,  UA  a  dai^l 

Lang  had  gart  him  greet  and  grane, 
Colini  pate  was  haillins  erasy, 

Jenny  bm^'d  at  CoUnI  pain. 
Slawly,  up  his  duds  h»gathets, 

SUiriy,  slawly  tmdges  oat. 
An'  fkae  the  flnld  he  drivee  his  wedden. 

Happier  Ihr  than  C(^n  Oloat. 

Now  the  eon,  rais'd  ftae  his  napple. 

Set  the  orient  in  a  Iowa, 
Piinldn'  ilka  i^anoin'  drapirie, 

I'  the  field,  an'  i'  the  knowe. 
Hony  a  birdie,  sweetly  singln', 

Ilaifcr'd  brkUy  roand  about; 
An'  monie  a  daintie  flowerle  springin', 

A' were  Uythe  bat  CoUn  Cloot. 

What  is  this  ?  eriee  Colin  glow'rin', 

Olaiked  like,  a'  roand  aboat, 
Janny!  this  is  past  endorin' t 

Death  maun  ease  poor  Colin  Cloak 
A' the  Bi^  I  toM  and  tnmUa, 

Never  eon  I  doee  an  e^ 
A'  the  day  I  graae  an'  gnunble, 

Jenny,  this  Is  a' t)r  thsa. 


Yell  ha'«  nana  bat  ftomar  Fatle, 

'Canse  the  Adlow  "B  ridk,  I  trow, 
Aibllns  thoagh  he  shonldna  dieat  ye, 

Jenny,  ye'U  ha'e  oanse  to  ma. 
Aold,  and  glard,  and  erooked  badnd,- 

£HUer  boaj^tatslo  a  price,— 
Ah,  Jenny!  gin  ye  loat  to  tak'  it. 

Folk  win  say  ye^  no  o'er  nioe. 


[This  and  the  feDowlngsong  originally  appeared 
in  "The  Portfolio  of  British  Song,"  with  the  Ini- 
tJaJs,"Q.K.''] 

Fbom  off  tUs  sonny  moantaln'B  tiv 

I  look,  with  ardent  eyes. 
To  one  romantlo  little  spot. 

That  bolda  tiw  an  I  prixa. 


'TIS  yon  old  manslnii  down  tiks  ddl. 

Half  hid  behind  the  grore. 
Where,  oatan  and  innocent,  dodi  dw«D 

The  lady  of  my  knre,  my  love. 
The  lady  of  my  lova. 

Oh  1 1  ooald  moss  Ibr  trw  here. 

Unwearied  of  the  scene. 
Content  to  see  my  love  appear 

On  balcony  or  green ; 
A  happy  scditaiy  wi|^^ 

I  wooM  not  sedc  to  rove. 
But  feast  my  eyes,  fhm  mom  tin  night. 

With  visions  of  my  love,  my  love. 
With  Tiskms  of  my  love. 

The  Ay  above,  the  earth  bdow. 
Are  staddsd  eaoh  with  ttowers: 

It  recks  not  to  what  place  we  gi>— 
We  see  them  at  aU  hoars ; 

For  ni^t,  that  shades  tiie  ikmers  bdow. 
Opes  those  that  shine  above^ 


Brinci  dreams  of  her  I  love,  I  love. 
Brings  d»ams  of  her  I  love. 


;§tiXf  far  aioas. 

[Tvn^  «The  Hltfhkad  Watnh."] 

Yam,  tu  away,  in  stnmge  ooantiy. 

The  soklier  watdi  Is  keeping. 
Beneath  some  toww,  at  midnight  hoar. 

When  aU  besides  are  dseping. 
The  moon  is  hal^— her  diilly  says 

On  hiU-tops  are  redining: 
The  sea  is  eafan,— it  soothing  plays 

A  soft  and  sweet  repining. 
Save  this,  and  the  prood  soldier's  tread. 

That  is  with  edio  boanding^ 
An  else  is  stiny  as  the  dead 

In  hUl  and  j^aia  snnoondfaig. 

Say,  as  he  goes  his  weary  roand. 

What  is  the  thooght  that  risss  ? 
Where  are  his  dark  eyes  gasing  tMUid  ? 

What  is  the  wtah  he  prises  ? 
Oh!  thinks  he  not  of  native  home. 

With  memory^  thriOfaig  IbeUngs  ?— 
Of  scenes  where  he  in  yoath  did  roam. 

And  aU  their  fond  levealings  ? 
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And  looks  he  not  beyond  that  Ma,  ^ 

Where  hie  loT'd  land  la  lying  ? 
And  is  it  not  for  it  that  he 

So  heavily  liflghlng? 

Scotiand !— the  word  soands  ai  a  epeU, 

The  maito  of  magic  bearing. 
And,  like  a  mother^  voioe,  doth  fwell 


Tho*  roo^  thy  ehore,  and  cold  thy  di 

Thy  eon,  where'er  he  nngei,>— 
Be't  by  the  heavy-rolUng  Rhine, 

Or  heaTier-ndling  Oangee,— 
Still  thinks  upon  thy  thousand  rOls, 

While  the  Ug  tear  doth  gather,— 
And  longs  to  dimb  thy  hoary  hOls, 

And  brush  their  natire  heather. 


[Akkakobd  to  musk)  fay  John  Bamett.] 

Or!  wdoome,  dear  Soothmd,  my  oountiy,  my 

home. 
From  my  own  native  ooontry  no  more  will  I  toiun ; 
I  hare  travelled  aftr,  but  no  spot  upon  earth 
Can  offer  thy  blessing,  dear  land  of  my  birth. 
For  ridiee,  for  honour,  for  flime  have  I  fought, 
A  portion  of  eaeh  with  my  sword  have  I  bought; 
But  purer  delights  I  now  liasten  to  ftel 
At  home,  with  my  bannocks  of  barley  meaL 

Tet,  stm  I  am  ready  to  fight  in  thy  oanse. 

To  guard  our  good  monarch,  religion,  and  laws; 

Tho'  the  claims  of  my  home  are,  wUb,  children, 

and  ease. 
The  daims  of  my  duty  are  stronger  than  theea. 
But  call  me  to  splendour  or  pleasure,  oh  no! 
The  splendour  I'd  scorn,  and  the  pleasure  focego ; 
Vo  dainties  abroad  can  such  comfort  reveal 
As  homa,  and  a  bannodt  of  barley  meaL 

Tet  think  me  not  klle,  ohi  think  not  but  here 
Kmployment  I  find  to  a  parent  most  dear ; 
In  training  my  diildren  their  arms  for  the  field. 
Their  hearts  for  those  treasures  wtiioh  virtue  will 

yieU. 
And  oh  I  when  by  heaven  I'm  snmmon'd  away, 
if  y  children,  your  mother  protect  and  ohej ; 
And  the  blessing  of  heaven,  rewarding  your  seal. 
Will  sweeten  your  bannock  of  barley  meal. 


[Th>  first  stanxa  by  Burks,  the  second  and 
third  by  an  Amateur.  The  first  stanza  was  ori> 
ginaUy  adapted  to  the  ah-  entitled  "Chaiiee  Gor- 
don's Welcome  Home."] 

OoT  over  the  Forth  I  kMk'd  to  the  north. 

But  what  is  the  north  or  its  Hielands  to  me? 
The  south  nor  the  east  bring  nae  ease  to  my  breast, 

The  vHld  rod(y  mountains,  or  dark  rolling  sea. 
But  I  look  to  the  west,  wlien  I  gae  to  my  rest, 

That  happy  my  dreams  and  my  slumbers  may  be. 
For  Ihr  in  the  west  lives  the  lad  I  lo'e  best. 

The  laddie  that's  dear  to  my  baimie  and  me. 

His  fkther  he  (Wtwn'd  on  the  love  of  his  boyhood. 

And  oh !  his  proud  mottier  look'd  cold  upon  roe ; 
But  he  follow'd  me  aye  to  my  hapie  in  the  dieallng, 

And  the  hills  of  Breadalbane  rang  wild  wi'  our 

glee.  [bracken, 

A'  the  lang  summer  day,  'mid  the  heatiier  and 

I  Joy'd  in  the  light  o'  his  bonuie  blue  e'e ; 
I  little  then  thought  that  the  wide  western  ocean 

Would  be  roiling  the  day  'tween  my  laddie  and 


When  we  plighted  our  fkttb  by  the  calm  on  the 
mountain, 

The  deer  and  the  roe  stood  bride-maldens  to  me; 
And  my  bride's  tyring  glass  was  the  clear  crystal 
fountain, 

What  then  was  the  warld  to  my  laddie  and  me  P 
So  I  look  to  the  west,  when  I  gae  to  my  rest, 

That  hi4>py  my  dreams  and  my  slumbers  may  be; 
For  for  in  the  west  is  the  lad  I  lo'e  best. 

He's  seeking  a  hame  for  my  balrnie  and  me. 


^akl)onian)(,  hxztt  anl)  holh, 

rWatTTBir  by  Gao.  if  ACVAxaaif .— Set  to  mnsle 
by  T.  Cooke.] 

Oalsdokians,  brave  and  bold. 
Heroes,  never  bought  or  sold. 
Sons  of  sires,  who  died  of  old 

To  gild  a  martial  stoiy! 
Beauty  claims  the  warrior's  riifeti, 
In  her  cause  the  death  sword  yield. 
Draw  and  Join  the  battle  field. 

On  to  death  or  glory  I 
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Who  would  •hon  the  glorioas  itrUb  ? 
Vhere't  the  slaye  would  cling  to  lift. 
When  fkther,  husband,  daughter,  wife. 

For  prompt  relief  implore  ye  ? 
Who  would  yield  soft  womap'e  charms 
To  bless  a  rufBan  fbeman's  arms  ? 
Feridi  the  thought !  sound,  sound  your  alarms  > 

On  to  death  or  gloiy ! 

Here's  the  path  to  sluggard  peace. 
Here's  the  haunt  of  dastard  ease. 
That  sink  to  death,  by  slow  degrees, 

Unhononr'd,  weak,  and  hoary  t 
But  ye  who  court  a  brighter  name. 
This  way  lies  the  road  to  fiune; 
Follow  then  through  flood  and  flame. 

And  shout.  For  death  or  glory  I 


jj^air  in  IKinrara, 

rWarrrsN  by  the  Bxr.  Ma.  Aliakdicb,  of 
Forgue,  in  memory  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Gordon. 
—net  to  muslo  by  John  Knott,  Aberdeen.] 

Fax*  in  Klnnura  blooms  the  rose. 

And  softly  wares  the  drooping  lily. 
Where  beauty's  fluled  charms  repose. 

And  splendour  rests  on  earth's  cold  pillow. 
Her  smile,  who  sleeps  in  yonder  bed. 

Could  once  awake  the  soul  to  pleasure. 
When  ftishion's  aiiy  tndn  she  led. 

And  form'd  the  dance's  frolic  measure. 

When  war  call'd  forth  our  youth  to  arms. 

Her  eye  inspired  each  martial  spirit; 
Her  mind,  too,  ftlt  the  muse's  charms, 

And  gave  the  meed  to  modest  merit. 
But  now  (hrewell,  &ir  northern  star. 

Thy  beams  no  more  shall  courts  enlighten, 
Ko  more  lead  forth  our  youth  to  arms. 

No  more  the  ninU  pastures  brighten. 

Long,  long  thy  loss  shall  Scotia  mourn ; 

Her  vales,  which  thou  were  wont  to  gladden. 
Shall  long  look  cheerless  and  forlorn. 

And  grief  the  minstrel's  music  sadden. 
And  oft,  amid  the  festive  scene. 

Where  pleasure  cheats  the  midnight  pillow, 
A  sigh  shall  breathe  ftn*  noble  Jane, 

Laid  low  beneath  Kinraxa's  willow.  t 


^otlanlj  anl>  ®6arlie* 

[WarrrsK  and  arranged  by  Gaoaos  Itan.wt.} 

Sons  of  the  mountidD  glen. 
Draw  forth  your  blades  again. 
Loudly  the  pibroch's  strain 

Summons  to  gloiy. 
Wild  as  the  breezes  blow. 
Rush  ye  to  meet  the  fbe. 
Onward  and  boldly  go. 

Fame  lies  before  ye. 

In  every  bonnet's  seen 
Eagle's  plume,  waving  tween 
Sprigs  of  the  heather  green. 

Blooming  so  ihirly. 
Forward  then,  forward  then. 
Sons  of  the  mountiUn  glen. 
Be  your  war  cry  again— 

Scotland  and  Chariie. 

Who  vronld  duink  from  thee^ 
Land  of  the  brave  and  ftee? 
Who  tamely  bend  the  knee 

To  an  invader? 
Who  that  with  sword  and  might 
Would  not  for  freedom  fight. 
And  die  for  Scotland's  right. 

Ere  he  betray'd  her  f 

Forward  then,  forward  then. 
Sons  of  the  mountain  glen. 
See!  the  white  rose  again 

Blooming  so  fidrly. 
Follow  then,  follow  then, 
Bonnie  l>rave  Highlandmen, 
Be  your  war  cry  again— 

Scotland  and  Charlie. 


'Efit  0itii^  of  l^h^. 

fWarrrwir  about  1805  by  the  Rev.  W«. 
DuKSAa,D.D.,  Minister,  parish  of  Applegarth.] 
RisiKo  o'er  the  heaving  billow. 

Evening  gOds  the  ocean's  swell. 
While  with  thee,  on  grassy  pillow. 

Solitude !  I  love  to  dwell. 
Lonely  to  the  sea  breese  blowing. 

Oft  I  chaunt  my  love-lorn  stndn. 
To  the  streamlet  sweetly  flowing. 

Murmur  oft  a  lover's  pain. 
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•Twai  for  her,  the  Maid  of  Iday, 

nme  flew  o'er  me  wing'd  with  Joj; 
TwM  for  her,  the  cheering  smile  a^ 

Beam'd  with  rapture  in  my  eye. 
Kot  the  tempest  raving  round  me. 

Lightning's  flash,  or  thunder's  roll, 
Kot  the  ocean's  rage  could  wound  me. 

While  her  image  fill'd  my  soul. 

Faiewdl,  days  of  purest  pleasure. 

Long  your  loss  my  heart  sliall  mourn  I 
Farewell,  hoars  of  bliss  the  measure. 

Bliss  that  never  can  return. 
Cheerless  o'er  the  wild  heath  wand'ring. 

Cheerless  o'er  the  wave-worn  shore. 
On  the  past  with  sadness  pond'ring, 

Hope's  tsdt  visions  charm  no  more. 


tonsil)  i)i  no  more* 

O'n  the  braes  and  o'er  the  born 
Jes^y  strays  baith  night  and  mom. 
Watching  for  her  love's  return 

from  a  distant  shore. 
But,  alas !  she  loolcs  in  vain  ; 
He  will  ne'er  return  again ; 
For  in  battle  he  was  slain— 

Donald  is  no  more. 
For  in  battle.  Set, 

Hope  awhile  her  bosom  cheers- 
Soothes  her  doubts,  allays  her 
Still  her  cheelc  is  bathed  in  tears— 

Still  her  heart  is  sore. 
Talnly  does  she,  night  and  mom. 
Pace  the  dreary  braes  and  bum. 
Watching  for  her  love's  return- 
Donald  is  no  more. 
For  in  battle,  &c 


#Vt  tj&f  mountain* 


O'BX  the  mountain,  o'er  the  lea. 
With  my  kilt  and  Saxon  plaid. 

And  my  tartan  bonnet  wee. 
Will  I  seek  my  Highla&d  lad. 
O'er  the  mountain,  &c 


Though  the  heather  be  my  bed. 
Brightly  pearld  with  sUvery  dew. 

There's  a  tear  more  bright  I'll  shed. 

Oh '.  my  Highland  lad,  for  you. 

O'er  the  motmtain,  &o. 

Far  awa'  from  love  and  home. 

O'er  the  heath  with  blossom  elad; 
While  the  night-bird  sings  I'll  roam. 
Oh !  for  thee,  my  Highland  lad. 
Though  tbie  heather,  &e. 
O'er  the  mountain,  &o. 


'S'it  tooo^  of  @vaig{e«Ua. 

rW'armir  by  Takkabtix,  and  set  to  moiio  bj 
his  flriend  James  Barr  of  Kilbarchan.  Both  the 
words  and  air  are  sweet  and  natural.  Cralgie-Iea 
lies  to  the  north-west  of  Paisley,  but  its  rural 
beauties  have  been  of  late  years  encroached  on  bf 
of  a  gas-work  in  its  Ticioity.] 


V 


Thou  bonnie  wood  of  Ttaigle-lea, 
Thou  bonnie  wood  of  Cralgle-Ie«, 

Near  thee  I  pass'd  life's  early  day. 
And  won  my  Mary's  heart  In  thee. 

The  broom,  the  brier,  the  birken  bush. 
Bloom  bonnie  o'er  the  flowery  lea. 

An'  a'  the  sweets  that  ane  can  wish 
Frae  nature's  hand,  are  strew'd  on  thee. 
Thou  bonnie  wood,  &0. 

Far  ben  thy  dark-green  planting's  shade. 
The  cushat  croodles  am'ronsly. 

The  mavis,  down  thy  buchted  glade. 
Gars  echo  ring  frae  every  tree. 
Thou  bcmnie  wood,  Ito* 

Awa',  ye  thoughtless,  murd'ring  gang, 
Wha  tear  the  nestlings  ere  they  flee! 

They'll  sing  you  yet  a  canty  sang. 
Then,  O  in  pity  let  them  be  1 
Thou  bonnie  wood,  &c 

When  winter  blaws  In  sleety  shower*, 
Frae  affthe  Norhtn'  hills  sae  hie. 

He  lightly  skiflk  thy  bonnie  bowers. 
As  laith  to  harm  a  flower  In  thee. 
Thou  bonnie  wood)  5ro. 
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Tbongb  &teihoald  drag  m*  Mmth  the  Une, 

Or  o'er  the  wide  Atlantio  na; 
The  bappjr  hours  I'll  ever  min' 

That  I  in  yoath  ha'e  ipent  in  thee. 
Thou  bMinle  wood,  &«. 


[WBrrrsir  bj  Tahwabixx.— Set  to  musio  by 
B.  A.  Smith.] 

LAxpmrB,  bedde  the  woodland  bnm, 

Amang  the  broom  ne  yellow, 
I  lean'd  me  'neath  the  milkwhite  thorn. 

On  natoie's  mooy  pillow ; 
A'  'round  my  Mat  the  flowen  were  itrewd. 
That  frae  the  wildwood  I  had  pu'd. 
To  weave  myael'  a  limmer  mood. 
To  pleasuze  my  dear  feUow. 

I  twined  the  woodbine  round  the  roee. 

It*  richer  hues  to  mellow. 
Green  sprigs  of  flragrant  birk  I  chose. 

To  busk  the  sedge  sae  yellow. 
The  craw-flower  blue,  and  meadow-pink, 
I  wore  in  primrose-braided  link. 
But  Uttle,  Uttle  did  I  think, 

I  should  have  wore  the  willow. 

Hy  bonnle  lad  was  finced  afkr, 

Toss'd  on  the  raging  billow. 
Perhaps  he's  fk'n  in  bluidy  war. 

Or  wreck'd  on  rocky  shallow; 
Tet  aye  I  hope  fbr  his  return. 
As  round  our  wonted  haunts  I  mourn. 
And  aften  by  the  woodland  bum, 

I  pu'  the  weeping  willow. 


fl  famous  man. 

[This  song  Is  introduced  in  the  national  opera 
of  "Bob  Boy."  The  words  are  taken,  with  some 
alterations,  from  a  poem  by  WonoewoBTH,  writ* 
ten  on  visiting  Bob  Boy's  grave.] 

A  rxKovB  man  was  Bobin  Hood, 
The  English  ballad-singer's  Joy, 

But  Scotland  has  a  chief  as  good. 
She  has,  she  has  her  bold  Bob  Boy. 


^ 


A  dauntless  heart  Maegiegor  shows. 

And  wondrous  length  and  strength  of  arm ; 

He  long  has  quell'd  his  Highland  foes. 

And  kept,  and  kept  his  friends  from  h«nn. 
A  flonous  man,  ieom 

His  dating  mood  protects  him  stOI, 
For  this  the  robber's  dmple  plan. 

That  tliey  should  take  who  have  the  will. 
And  they,  and  they  should  keep  who  can. 
A  flimotts  man,  &o. 

And  whUe  Bob  Bqy  is  free  to  rove. 
In  summer's  heat  and  winter's  snow. 

The  eagle  he  is  lord  above. 

And  Bob,  and  Bob  is  lord  bdow. 
'  A  fttfnffliB  man,  &o. 


K^noiio'^t  tj^ott  tit  lanl). 

[Iw  imitation  of  Goethe.] 

KhoWst  thou  the  land  of  the  hardy  green  thistle. 
Where  oft  o'er  the  mountain  the  shepherd's  duill 

whistle 
Is  beard  in  the  gloamin'  so  sweetly  to  sound. 
Where  the  red  blooming  heather  and  hair-bell 

abound? 

KnoWst  thou  the  land  of  the  mountain  and  flood. 
Where  the  pine  of  the  finest  fior  ages  hath  stood. 
Where  the  ea«^e  comes  fort^  on  the  wings  at  the 
storm,  [gor'm? 

And  her  young  ones  are  rock'd  on  the  high  Oaim- 

KnoWst  thou  the  land  where  the  cold  Celtie  wave 
Encircles  the  hills  which  its  blue  waters  lave ; 
Where  the  virgins  are  pure  as  tlie  gems  <tf  tin  sea. 
And  their  spirits  are  lij^t  as  tlidr  acti<nu  are  fkree  ? 

Tie  the  land  of  my  sires,  *t!s  the  land^my  youth. 
Where  first  my  young  heart  gloWd  with  honour 

and  truth. 
Where  the  wild  fire  of  genius  first  caught  my 

young  soul,  [troL 

And  my  feet  and  my  fimcy  roam'd  fteefhnn  ooo- 

And  is  there  no  charm  in  oar  own  nattv«  earth? 
Does  no  talisman  rest  on  the  place  of  our  Urth  ? 
Are  the  blue  hills  of  Albyn  not  wortiiy  otv  note  ? 
Shall  her  sons'  deeds  in  war,  shall  her  fUr,  be 
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Let  the  migbtjr  in  amu  lire 
Their  past  deed*  of  Taloar  ■hall 
And  the  duuma  of  our 


we  not  reheane, 
in  oar 


I'll  tioitie  a  foott&tb. 


[Tkxi  and  the  lix  loceeedlng  longs  orlginallj 
appeared,  nnder  different  dgnatoree,  in  "Tlie 
Literary  Beporter,"  a  weekly  miaoellany  edited, 
pnbliahed  and  printed,  at  Glasgow,  by  John 
Graham,  in  1823-8,  In  S  toIs.— The  author  of  the 
flnt  which  we  give  was  Wuxiaii  Bbmnis.] 

I'u  twine  a  wreath,  111  twine  a  wreath, 

A  gatland  fbr  thy  head— 
The  green,  green  leaves  that  Ihney  weaves 

Shan  bahny  ftiagranoe  shed; 
The  blooming  flowers  fWnn  eylvan  bowers 

ffliaU  show  a  thooiand  dyes 
Around  thy  brow,  like  coloured  bow 

That  girds  the  snmmer  lUes. 

The  hcather4)dl,  firom  dilf  and  fen, 

I'U  seek  where  lephyr  blows ; 
At  eariy  mom,  from  off  the  thorn, 

111  con  the  new-blown  roee ; 
And  iny  pale,  from  verdant  vale. 

That  bends  beneath  the  storm, 
Emblem  of  you,  aU  bathed  in  dew. 

And  spotless  as  thy  fbrm. 

These,  vrreathed  a^d  bound,  shaU  drole  round. 

Thy  lovely  brow  of  white, 
Tniere  glossy  hair  in  tresses  &lr. 

Like  donds  of  summer  night. 
Thine  eyes  o^ershade,— oh,  lovely  maid ! 

Theee  eyes  that  oft  beguile 
And  charm  my  heart  with  magic  ar^- 

So  sweet  thy  dimpling  smile. 

This  gariand  gay  win  soon  decay 

And  loee  its  lovely  hue ; 
But  aoul  and  heart  shaU  rather  part 

Before  I  part  from  you. 
This  wreath  win  ikde,  ah,  lovely  maid ! 

With  leaves  and  blossoms  wove ; 
But  age  or  care  can  ne'er  impair 

My  heart's  unchanging  love. 


Mr  love  Is  like  the  wee  primrose 

That  smirics  sae  sweet  beneath  the  thorn. 
That  modest  keeks  out  ftae  the  leaves. 

An'  dps  the  sweets  frae  dewy  mom. 
I  met  her  in  my  early  walk. 

As  by  the  verdant  woods  I  stray'd, 
Whaur  nought  but  artless  melody 

Had  ever  charm'd  her  fragrant  shade. 

A  bumie  poppled  by  her  bower, 

Whaur  nature  made  a  foggy  sea^— 
While  resting  there  she  look'd  and  smiled. 

And  aye  I  fblt  my  boeom  beat. 
I  press'd  her,  smiliDg,  to  my  lips— 

Though  she  was  lalth,  I  pree'd  her  mou' ; 
And  oh,  sae  sweet,  sae  virgin  pure  1 — 

Twas  hinny  mix'd  wl'  draps  o'  dew. 

Whan  gowden  clouds  float  at  the  dawn, 
I  view  the  qmt  whaur  Maiy  dwells— 

That  rural  spot  whaur  spotless  love 

Speaks  to  the  heart  which  ardent  swells. 

Hay  nae  rude  hann  molest  her  youth- 
Hay  nae  vile  e'e  disturb  her  hame— 

Whan  ocht  Immodest  enters  there, 
Hay  innocence  put  gxiilt  to  shame. 


en  j^ummet'^  ^un. 


Wnan  summer's  sun  shone  warm  and  bright, 

"And  salt  the  westlan'  breezes  blew," 
As  fkir  a  maiden  met  my  sight 

As  ever  poet's  fkncy  drew. 
'Twas  on  the  banks  of  Lecher's  stream. 

Where  roses  Uoom'd  in  a'  their  pride, 
I  saw  this  lass— eo  fkir  her  mein— 

She  might  ha'e  been  a  monarch's  bride. 

Though  violets  there  did  flourish  &dr. 

An'  on  their  blades  hung  draps  o'  dew ; 
Theee  sparkling  gems  outrivalled  were 

By  "  her  twa  een  sae  bonnie  blue." 
Her  lovely  eyee'  resplendent  beam. 

Was  fiur  too  bright  for  me  to  bear: 
I  turned,  abashed,  and  in  the  stream 

Beheld  her  fom^  divinely  bit. 
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A  xephjr  gen^^  cmtod  thA  itresnif 

An'  did  her  lovely  image  hide; 
Then  all  the  osier  bough*  would  wem 

Bending  to  her  by  Locher'i  tide. 
When  I  beheld  a'  nature  pay 

Such  homage  to  this  cbaiming  makly 
I  deem'd  she  might  be  Queen  of  May— 

Had  come  to  Tisit  Locher's  •! 


I'd  made  a  garland  for  her  breast, 

or  every  wild  flower  I  could  view: 
But  oonld  nae  mair  her  charms  resist; 

So  silently  from  her  withdrew. 
My  soul  a  moment's  pleasure  knew; 

I  fear  the  like  will  ne'er  return ;    . 
Xxeept,  when  spring  the  fields  renew, 

I  meet  this  lass  by  Locher  bum. 


Whskb  Kelvin  tins  to  }oIn  the  Clyde, 
There  lives  a  lad  whose  honest  pride 
Can  match  wi'  a'  the  kintra  side,— 
He  is  a  gallant  vreaver. 

His  cheeks  an  tinged  wi'  rosy  hue. 
His  een  are  o'  the  bonniest  blue ; 
Butt  oil !  ^i*  heart,  it  is  sae  true, 
I  love  my  gallant  weaver. 

Let  others  wed  for  sake  o' gear  i 
Gin  we  get  health,  I  ha'e  nae  fear. 
That  poortith  ever  will  come  near 
My  eident  lad,  the  weaver. 

True  lore  wHl  mak'  our  labour  light; 
■Twill  keep  us  blythe  frae  mom  tin  night. 
And  happiness  will  shine  fu'  bright 
Upon  my  gfllant  weaver. 

When  wlntiy  win's,  rae  cauld  and  blae, 
Mak'  a'  the  fitce  o'  nature  wae. 
At  e'en,  a  canty  fire  I'll  ha'e 
To  cheer  my  gallant  vreaver. 

Then  haste  ye.  Time ;  oh  dlnnn  bide ; 
Bring  round  the  day  I'll  be  his  bride. 
Then  smoothly  sweet  the  hours  will  glide 
O'er  Jeanie  and  her  weaver^ 


^iiDas  to  tit  mountains^* 

[WuxtAK  6uw.] 

Sn,  the  city  endmmded  In  pestilent  smoks^ 

Not  a  health-breese  is  there  to  be  found; 
It  lies  as  if  stiU  under  winter's  dark  yoke. 

While  the  spring  decks  the  country  around. 
That  riches  are  gain'd  in  the  dty— 'tis  true ; — 

But  this  is  the  young  month  of  May^ 
If  I  stay  to  scrape  wealth,  a  grave  111  get  too;— 

Away  to  the  mountains,  away  1 

Who  treads  on  the  heather  will  ne'er  feel  the  gout. 

Though  to  health  he  has  been  a  wiki  dnner; 
Kor  die  of  a  suribit,  though  after  a  bout 

With  some  chief  at  a  true  highland  dinner. 
The  clear  hlghhind  spring,  mix'd  with  pore  mmin* 
tain  dew. 

Is  a  drink  fit  for  emperors,  Otej  say  j 
Thus  we've  health  and  high  {deasure  for  ever  tai 
view— 

Awav  to  the  monntahis,  away! 

In  the  land  of  the  hiUs  dts  the  goddess  of  health. 

Enthroned  in  sublimest  of  grandeur; 
The  breexe,  lake,  and  mountain  are  stored  with 
her  wealth. 

But  she's  lonely  in  midst  of  her  splendour. 
Her  votaries  fly  to  her,  "neath  the  impulse  of  fcar  t 

When  she  smOes,  then  no  longer  th^  stay; 
But  I  vrill  adore  her  for  nuuur  a  year— 

Away  to  the  mountains,  away  1 


AoAor  the  laverock  seeks  the  sky. 

And  warbles,  dimly  seen ; 
And  simmer  views  wi'  sunny  Joy 

Her  gowany  robe  o'  green. 
But,  ah !  the  simmer's  blythe  return. 

In  flowery  pride  arniy'd, 
Kae  mair  can  cheer  this  heart  forlorn. 

Or  charm  the  Highland  MfH^ 


My  true  k>ve  fell  by  Charlie's  side, 
Wi'  mony  a  clansman  dear ; 

That  &tal  day— oh,  wae  betide 
The  cruel  Southron's  qiearl 
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Hi«  bonnet  blae  Is  iUlen  now ; 

And  bluidjr  it  the  plaid 
That  aften,  on  the  monntaln's  brow. 

Has  wrapt  hi*  Highland  Maid. 

My  Ikther's  sheeUng  on  the  hill 

Is  dowie  now  and  sad ; 
The  breezes  whisper  roond  me  stUI, 

I're  lost  my  Highland  Lad. 
Upon  Culloden's  &tal  heath 

He  spake  o'  me,  they  said. 
And  ftttltered,  wi'  his  dying  breath, 

"Adieu,  my  Highland  Maid  ■" 

The  weary  nicht  for  rest  I  seek; 

The  langsome  day  I  mourn ; 
The  smile  upon  my  withered  cheek 

Can  nerer  mair  return: 
But  soon  beneath  the  sod  m  lie 

In  yonder  lonely  glade; 
Then,  tu^tly,  some  may  weep  an'  righ— 


OBsniLT,  Soldier  1  the  gladdening  son 
Springs  orer  Albyn's  mountains  dun. 
Purples  each  peak,  and  bravely  now 
Bests  his  flaming  targe  on  the  Grami^ans'  brow. 
Smiles  o'er  the  land  of  the  rock  and  tarn. 
Of  thine  inihnt's  couch,  of  thy  fkther's  cairn^ 
The  land  of  the  race  of  dauntless  mood. 
Who  graq>  thy  hand  in  brotherhood. — 

Cheerly,  Soldier! 

Cheerly,  Sddler  1  gladsome  meeting. 

The  warm  salute,  the  TicUtr's  greeting. 

Await  thee.    Now  in  blazii%  hall. 

Go  thread  the  maxe  of  the  flowery  ball ; 

Eneireled  fond  by  a  kindred  throng. 

Tell  of  Tories  past— pour  the  heart-warm  song; 

Or  on  yon  blue  hiUs  the  roe  pursue 

With  the  sweep  of  the  Jovial  liew-balloo.— 

Cheerly,  Soldierl 

Oieerly,  Soldier  i  she  who  loves  thee 
Blytbe  welcome  sings  'neath  the  tiysting  tree  t 
On  the  breese  of  mom  the  heath-cock  dancing. 
On  the  gleaming  lake  the  white  swan  glancing. 


^ 


The  merry  Ikwn  in  wanton  play. 
Chasing  his  twin  down  the  sunny  brae,— 
Each  thing  of  life  with  wilding  glee. 
Shadows  the  bUai  that  waits  for  thee.— 

Cheerly,  Soldier! 


®omin'  tfttro'  tit  tge. 

[Tbs  original  old  words  of  "  Comin'  thro*  the 
rye,"  or  "Gin  a  body  meet  a  body,"  cannot  be 
satisbctorily  traced.  There  are  many  different 
versions  of  the  song.  Sane  sets  embrace  such 
verses  as  the  following : 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 
Comin'  flrae  the  vrell. 
Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body  • 

Need  a  body  teU? 
Ilka  Jenny  has  her  Jocky, 

Ne'er  a  ane  ha'e  I ; 
But  a'  the  lads  they  look  at  me— 
And  what  the  waur  am  I  ? 
Gin  a  body  meet  a  body, 

Comin'  flrae  the  town,  (or  thro'  the  broom,) 
Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body- 
Need  a  body  gloom  ?  See, 
The  following  is  the  version  which  is  given  in 
Johnson's  Museum,  and  which  passed  through 
the  hands  of  Bums.  The  air  fomu,  with  slight- 
variation,  the  third  and  fourth  strains  of  the 
strathspey  called  "The  Miller's  Daughter,"  in 
Cow's  first  Collection.] 

CoHiNO  throng  the  lye,  poor  body. 

Coming  through  the  rye. 
She  draiglet  a'  her  petticoatie, 
'    Coming  through  the  lye. 

Oh  Jenny's  a'  virat,  poor  body, 

Jenny's  seldom  dry; 
She  draiglet  a'  her  pettkxiatie. 
Coming  through  the  rye. 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body- 
Coming  through  the  lye. 

Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body- 
Need  a  body  cry? 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 
Coming  through  the  glen. 

Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body- 
Need  the  waild  ken? 
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Ofa  Jennyli  a'  mt,  poor  body; 

Jenny*!  gddom  dry; 
She  dni^et  a' her  pettieoAtle, 

Coming  throogh  the  xye. 


[Modem  tfaeatrfaid  tenloli.] 

GiH  a  body  meet  a  body 

Oomin'  throogh  the  rye. 
Gin  a  body  kin  a  body. 

Need  a  body  cry  ? 
Every  laaele  baa  her  laddie, 
Kane,  th«y  ny,  ha'e  I  i 
•  Tet  a'  the  lade  tbqr  entile  at  me. 
When  oomin'  thnm^  the  rye. 
Amang  the  tndn  there  is  a  twain 

Ideariylo'emyiell; 
Bat  «^ianr  his  hame,  or  what  hie  name, 
I  dlnna  care  to  teU. 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body, 

Oomin'  frae  the  town. 
Gin  a  body  greet  a  body. 

Need  a  body  frown  ? 
Every  laMle  has  her  laddie, 

Nane,  they  say,  ha'e  I  i 
Tet  a'  the  lads  they  smile  at  me. 

When  oomin'  throogh  the  rye. 
Amang  the  train  there  is  a  swain, 

I  deariy  lo'e  myaell ; 
But  whaur  his  hame,  or  what  his  name, 
I  dlnna  care  to  telL 


^,  Uxtna  uA  vxt. 

[DuwLor.— Tone,  *'  Comin'  throngh  the  rye."] 

Ob  !  dlnna  ask  me  gin  I  lo'e  thee; 

Troth,  I  daama  tell  t 
Dinna  ask  me  gin  I  lo'e  ye; 

Ask  It  o'  yoursel'. 

Oh !  dinna  look  aae  Sidr  at  me. 

For  wed  ye  ken  me  true; 
O,  gin  ye  look  sae  sair  at  me^ 

I  dauma  look  at  yon. 


When  ye  gang  to  yon  braw  braw  towuy 

And  bonnier  lasses  see, 
O,  dinna,  Jamie,  look  at  them. 

Lest  yon  should  mind  na  me. 

For  I  ooidd  never  Ude  the  leas. 
That  ye'd  lo'e  mate  than  me; 

And  O,  I'm  sue,  my  heart  would  break, 
Oln  ye'd  prove  fldae  to  me. 


["  TRB«noo4  or  riband,  wUh  whkh  a  Scottish 
lass  braided  her  hair,  had  an  emblematical  dgni- 
fication,  and  applied  to  her  maiden  duuaeter. 
It  was  exchanged  for  the  cure*,  fay,  or  coi^  when 
she  passed,  hgr  marriage,  into  tlie  matron  state. 
But  if  the  damsel  was  so  nnftnrtanate  as  to  lose 
pretensk>ns  to  the  name  of  maiden,  vrlthoat  gain- 
ing a  right  to  that  <tf  matron,  she  was  veiQvee 
permitted  to  use  the  snood,  nor  advanced  to  the 
graver  dignity  of  the  cordL.  In  old  Scottish  eongs 
there  occur  many  dy  allusions  to  such  misibrtaoe, 
as  in  the  old  words  to  the  popular  tone  ct '  O'w 
the  mulr  amang  the  heather.*"— .AMc  bjf  Sir 
WaiUr  8eaa  to  tht  Lady  qftht  Lake.} 

CoMiNo  through  the  broom  at  «*en. 
And  coming  through  the  broom  sae  dreary. 

The  lassie  lost  her  silken  snood. 
Which  oost  her  many  a  blirt  and  blear  e'e. 

Fair  her  hair,  and  brent  her  brow. 
And  bonnie  blue  her  een  when  near  ye ; 

The  mair  I  prie'd  her  bonnie  mon'. 
The  mair  1  vriah'd  her  (br  my  dearie. 

The  broom  waa  lang,  the  laasle  gay. 
And  O  but  I  waa  unco  cheerie ; 

The  anood  waa  tiit,  a  well  a  day! 
For  nOrth  waa  tnm'd  to  Ulrt  and  Uear  e'e. 

I  preas'd  her  hand,  she  sigh'd,  I  woo'd, 
And  spier'd.  What  gun  ye  sob,  my  dearie  ? 

Quoth  she,  I've  loet  my  silken  snood ; 
And  never  mair  can  look  sae  dieeile. 

I  said.  Ne'er  mind  the  silken  snood, 
Nae  langer mourn,  nor  took  sae  dreary; 
111  buy  you  ane  that's  twice  as  good, 
«^    IfyoolloonasBttobeinydsarla. 
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Quoth  dM,  If  joa  wfll  aye  M  fnine, 
Nae  mair  the  utood  ihall  make  me  dreaxy: 

I  row'd,  I  wal'd,  and  blen  the  time. 
That  in  the  broom  I  met  my  deiyrte. 


[Fkok  a  amall  tract  entitled,  "  Lore :  by  J.  0. 
Dbmovam  :»  Printed  for  the  anther  at  Edinburgh 
In  1826.  Denovan  waa  the  ion  of  a  printer  in 
Xdinborsh,  where  he  was  bom  in  1798.  Some 
year*  of  his  earlyllfe  wove  spent  at  lea,  but  latter- 
ly he  mipported  himself  by  a  small  business  of  his 
own,  in  his  natira  dty,  as  a  cofllM-xaaster.  He 
died  in  ISaSr.] 


The  bee  her  eglantine; 
The  aUver  lamps,  in  yon  bias  dome. 

Hare  Just  b^nn  to  shine; 
Then  rest  awhile  with  me,  love,  with  n 
Then  rest  awhile  with  me,  love. 

This  breast  will  I 


The  braen  that  steals  so  softly  by 
H«th  caught  the  roee's  kiss : 

The  tear  that  wets  the  lHy**  eye 
Is  but  a  drop  of  bliss. 

Then  rest  awhOe  with  me,  love,  with  a 

Then  rest  awhile  with  me,  love, 
Hosu  ne'er  had  charms  like  this. 


^toine  ioeel  tie  plai^en. 

(Tan  song  eannot  be  traeed  in  any  cf  the 
eariier  eolleotions.  It  appears,  howerer,  in  John- 
son's Museum,  toL  1. 1787.  There  is  a  pUlntive 
old  air  given  In  Oswald's  ooUeetion,  (178S-4S,) 
with  the  title, "  The  lassie  kist  her  silken  snood."] 

O,  I  ■▲*«  lost  my  sUken  snood, 
That  tied  my  hair  sae  yellow ; 
I've  gi'en  my  heart  to  the  lad  I  loo'd. 
He  was  a  gallant  fellow. 
And  twine  it  weel,  my  bonnie  dow. 

And  twipe  it  wed  the  plaiden ; 
The  lasde  lost  her  silken  snood. 
In  paing  o*  the  bnekan.  ^ 


He  praised  my  een  sae  bonnie  bias, 

Sae  lily-white  my  skin,  0, 
And  ayne  he  prie'd  my  bonnie  mou'. 

And  said  it  was  nae  sin,  O. 
And  twine  it  weel,  &o. 

But  he  has  left  the  lass  he  loo'd. 
His  own  true  love  forsaken ; 

Which  gars  me  sair  to  greet  the  snood, 
I  lost  amang  the  breckan. 
And  twine  it  weel,  &o. 


^it  hooper  of  SiU. 

TnaB  was  a  wee  cooper  who  lived  in  Fiib, 
NieUty,  nackity,  noo,  noo,  noo. 

And  he  bas  gotten  a  gentle  wife, 
H«y  Wnile  WaUacky,  how  John  DongaO, 


She  wadna  bake,  nor  die  wadna  brew, 

Nickety,&o. 
For  the  spoiling  o'  her  comely  hue. 

Hay  WilUe,  &c 

She  wadna  card,  nor  she  wadna  spin, 

Kickety,fcc 
For  the  shaming  o'  her  gentle  kin. 

Hey  Willie,  &o. 

She  wadna  wash,  nor  she  wadna  wring, 

Nickety,  &o. 
For  the  spoiling  C  her  goaden  ring. 

Hey  Willie,  &0. 

The  ooopefs  awa'  to  his  woo  pack, 

Nicketjr,  Ste. 
And  has  laid  a  sheep  ikin  on  his  wife'a  back. 

Hey  WilUe,  &c 

It^  111  no  thrash  ja  for  yoor  iwoad  Un, 

:«iokety,  && 
Bat  I  will  thradi  my  aln  sheep  skin. 

Hay  Willis,  &e. 

Oh !  I  wm  bake  and  I  wm  brew, 

Nkkety.te. 
And  never  mair  think  on  my  comely  hue, 

H«y  WiUie,  &o. 
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Ohl  I  will  card  and  I  will  spin. 

Nicked,  &c. 
And  never  mair  think  on  mj  gentle  kin. 

Hey  Willie,  &c 

Ohl  I  win  waah  and  I  will  wring, 

NickeQr,  &e. 
And  never  mair  think  on  my  gouden  ring. 

Hey  Willie,  &o. 

A'  ye  wha  ha'e  gotten  a  gentle  wife, 
Nickety,  nackety,  woo,  woo,  woo ; 

Bend  ye  for  the  wee  cooper  o'  Fifa, 
Hey  Willie  WaUacI^,  how  John  Doogall, 
Alane,  quo'  nuhety,  roue,  rone,  roue. 


[AnnsBW  Shawpb.] 

Ht  Sandy  was  handsome,  good-natnr'd,  and  gay; 

An'  my  Sandy  wad  never  gainsay  me ; 
An'  down  in  St.  Johnston,  ae  braw  market  day, 

A  bonnie  red  ribbon  he  ga'e  me. 

Kane  looked  like  Sandy,  sae  mild  and  ne  meek ; 

An'  nane  could  sae  winsome  array  me ; 
Batdeath  came  and  withefd  the  rose  on  his  cheek. 

That  was  red  as  the  ribbon  he  ga'e  me. 

Now  lanely  I  wander  o'er  mountain  an'  moss. 
Or  where  fimcy  wild  wishes  to  stray  me; 

And  tell,  wi'  a  tear-weet-e'e,  Scndy's  sad  loss. 
To  the  bonnie  red  ribbon  he  ga'e  me. 

But  shortly,  some  ev'nlng  amang  the  saft  dew. 
Low  down  in  his  grave  will  I  lay  me; 

Syne  bid  a'  the  sorrows  I  suffer  adieu ! 
An'  the  bonnie  red  ribbon  he  ga'e  me. 


WMlit  ioi'  W  ^ig  a^i^ee. 


[WiutAx  Cralkbxs.] 

On,  saw  ye  Willie  flrae  the  west? 

Oh,  saw  ye  Willie  in  his  glee  ? 
Oh,  saw  ye  Willie  frae  the  west. 

When  he  had  got  his  wig  a-jee  ? 


There's  *'  Scots  wha  ha'e  wi'  WaDaee  bled,* 

He  towers  it  up  in  sic  a  key. 
Oh  saw  ye  Willie,  hearty  lad. 

When  he  had  got  his  wig  a-jee. 

To  hear  him  sing  a  canty  air. 

He  lilts  it  o'er  sae  charmingly. 
That  in  a  moment  aff  flies  care. 

When  Willie  gets  his  wig  a-jee. 
Let  drones  croon  o'er  a  winter  night, 

A  fig  for  them,  whate'er  they  be. 
For  I  could  sit  tiU  morning  light, 

Wi'  Willie  and  his  wig  a-jee. 

At  kirk  on  Sundays,  sic  a  change 

Oomes  o'er  his  wig,  and  mou',  and  e*e, 
Sae  douse— you'd  think  a  cannon  ball 

Wad  scarce  ca*  Willie's  wig  a-Jee. 
But  when  on  Mondays  be  b^ins. 

And  rants  and  roars  oontinually. 
Till  ilk  owk's  end,  the  voy  weans 

Gang  daflb— when  Willie'a  wig's  a-jee. 


®,  tof)btU. 


[Thb  air  called  "  0,  whistle,  and  III  otnne  to 
you,  my  lad,"  was  composed  by  John  Bnice,  a 
famous  fiddler  in  Dumfries,  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  O'Keefe  introduced  it  into  his 
comic  opera  of  "The  Poor  Soldier,"  acted  at 
Ciovent  Garden  in  1783.  '*  Since  love  is  the  plan, 
I'll  love  if  I  can,"  is  the  opening  of  the  song  to 
irtiich  it  is  there  adapted.  Bukns  wrote  two  sets 
of  words  to  the  tune— retaining  the  name  of  the 
tune  for  his  opening  line-^the  first  set,  consisting 
of  only  two  verses,  written  in  1787  tat  Johnson's 
Museum;  the  second  set  written  in  1798  fiir 
Thomson's  coUeotioo.    We  give  both.] 


0,  WHisTUB,  and  111  come  to  you,  my  lad, 
O,  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad, 
Tho*  ftither  and  mither  and  a'  should  gae  mad, 
O,  whistle,  and  I'll  oome  to  you,  my  lad. 

Come  down  the  back  stairs  when  yon  come  to 

court  me. 
Come  down  the  back  stairs  when  you  come  to 

court  me, 
Oome  down  the  baidc  stairs,  and  kt  nae  body  see. 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  ocnning  to  me. 
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II. 


O,  WBTtTiiB,  and  I'll  come  to  yon,  my  lad ; 
O,  whictl*,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad ; 
Tho*  fltther,  and  mother,  and  a'  should  gae  mad, 
O,  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  yoo,  my  lad. 

Bat  warOy  tent,  when  yon  come  to  coort  me, 
And  oome  na  nnlen  the  back-yett  be  a-jee ; 
Syne  up  the  back-etUe,  and  let  nae  body  see. 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  comin'  to  me. 
And  oome  as  ye  were  na  comin'  to  me. 
O,  whistle,  &0. 


At  kbk  or  at  market,  whene'er  ye  meet  me. 
Gang  by  me  as  though  that  ye  oared  na  a  flie ; 
But  steal  me  a  blink  o'  yonr  bonnie  Uack  e'e, 
Tet  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin'  at  me. 
Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  kxddn'  at  me. 
O,  whistle,  &c 

Aye  TOW  and  protest  that  ye  care  na  for  me. 
And  whyles  ye  may  Uchtly  my  beauty  a  wee  ; 
But  court  na  anither,  though  Jokin'  ye  be, 
rar  tear  that  she  wyle  your  &ncy  Ihie  me. 
For  ter  that  she  wyle  your  fimqr  frae  me. 
O,  whistle,  &e. 


^  I  ten  you,  gndewift,  gin  yon  hand  na  your  clack, 
I'll  lend  you  a  teestle  wi'  this  owre  your  back; 
Maun  we  be  abused  an'  affh)nted  by  you, 
Wi'  siccan  foul  names  as  "  loon,"  "  dyvour,"  an' 

*'  crew  ?" 
Come  hame  to  your  lingels,  this  instant  oome 

hame. 
Or  111  redden  your  fiuse,  gin  ye*Te  yet  ony  shame. 
For  111  bring  a'  the  bairns,  an'  we'll  Just  ha'e  oof 

fin. 
As  weel  as  yoursel',  o*  yoor  Munondays  yllL 

Gin  that  be  the  gate  o%  sirs,  come,  let  us  vtir. 
What  need  we  tit  here  to  be  pestered  by  her? 
For  she'll  plague  an'  affront  us  as  Ikr  as  she  can ; 
Did  ever  a  woman  sae  bother  a  man  ? 
Frae  yill  house  to  yill  house  she'll  after  us  rln. 
An'  raise  the  hale  town  wi'  her  yelpin'  and  din ; 
Come,  ca'  the  gudewife,  bid  her  bring  in  her  hill, 
I  see  I  maun  quat  takin'  Munondays  yilL 


%B^^  gin  ge  Wt  me, 

[In  Herd's  collection  the  following  fragment  U 


<^ome  iamt  to  gout  lingels. 

[Tbs  flnt  stanza  of  this  song  was  a  fh^ment 
by  TxnttAMiJ. :  the  rest  has  been  happily  added  by 
AzjEx.  SoooBK.— Tune,  "  O,  whistle,  and  I'll 
eome  to  yoo,  my  lad."] 

Oom  hame  to  your  lingels,  ye  ne'er-do-weel  loon. 
You're  the  king  o*  the  dyrours,  the  talk  o'  the  town, 
Boe  soon  as  the  Munonday  morning  comes  in, 
Yoor  weariAa'  daidling  again  maun  begin. 
Gudewlfe,  you're  a  skillet,  your  tongue's  just  abell. 
To  the  peaoeo' gude  fSallowi  it  rings  the  death-knell. 
But  datk  till  ye  deafen  auld  Bamabys  mill. 
The  souter  shall  aye  ha'e  his  Munonday's  yiU. 

Oome  hame  to  yoor  li4>-«taoe,  oome  hame  to  your 

hut. 
It's  a  bonnie  attair  that  your  Ikmlly  mann  ftst, 
WhUe  you  and  your  crew  here  a-guzzling  maun  sit. 
Ye  daised  drunken  gude-for-nocht  heijr  of  the  pit , 
Justleuk,  how  I'm  gaun  without  stocking  or  shoe, 
Yoor  bafrns  a'  in  tatters,  an'  fotherkss  too. 
An'  yet,  quite  content,  like  a  sot,  ye'll  sit  still, 
nil  yoor  kytet  like  to  crack,  wl' your  Munondays 

Till. 


I  ha'e  layen  three  herring  a-sat  t 

Bonnie  lass,  gin  xe'U  tak'  me,  teD  me  now; 
And  I  ha'e  brew'n  three  pickles  o'  mat. 
And  I  canna  cum  ilka  day  to  woo. 
To  woo,  to  woo,  to  lilt  and  to  woo. 
And  I  canna  cum  ilka  day  to  woo. 

I  ha'e  a  wee  calf  that  wad  fkin  be  a  cow; 

Bonnie  lass,  gin  se'U  tak'  me,  tell  me  now; 
I  ha'e  a  grioe  that  wad  fidn  be  a  sow. 
And  I  canna  cum  ilka  day  to  woo. 
To  woo,  to  woo,  &0. 
From  this  fragment,  Jahu  Tmn,  otherwise 
called  Balloon  Tytler,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in 
previous  notes,  constructed  the  foUoMring  song, 
which,  with  its  lively  air,  is  given  in  the  third 
▼olume  of  Johnson's  Museum.    Mr.  Miuskay,  uf 
the  Edinburgh  theatre,  used  to  sing  the  song 
with  pawkie  glee,  and  was  instrumental  In  ran- 
derlng  it  popuhv .] 

I  BA*B  laid  a  herring  In  saut. 
Lass  gin  ye  lo'e  me  tell  me  now! 
I  ha'e  brew'd  a  forpet  o'  maut. 
An' X  canna  oome  Ilka  day  to  woo. 
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I  ha'e  a  calf  win  toon  be  m  oow, 
Lan  gin  ye  lo'e  me  tell  me  now  1 
I  ha'e  a  pig  will  Mxm  be  a  aow. 
An'  I  oanna  oome  Uka  daj  to  woo. 

I've  a  houie  on  yonder  moir, 
Laa  gin  ye  lo'e  me  tell  me  now! 
Three  iparrowi  may  danoe  upon  the  11 
An'  I  canna  come  iUca  day  to  woo. 
I  ha'e  a  bat,  an*  I  ha'e  a  ben, 
Laa  gin  ye  lo'e  me  tell  me  now! 
I  ha'e  three  chickens  an'  a  fltt  hen. 
An'  I  oanna  oome  ony  mair  to  woo. 

iTe  a  ben  wl'  a  hxpfHf  leg, 
Laa  gin  ye  lo'e  me  tak'  me  now! 
Whidk  iUca  day  layi  me  an  egg. 
An'  I  canna  come  Uka  day  to  woo. 
I  ha'e  a  kebbook  upon  my  ihelf, 
Laa  gin  ye  lo'e  me  tak'  me  now 
I  downa  eat  it  a'  myself; 
An'  I  wlnna  oome  ony  mair  to  woo. 


f)atie'0  ZEeDl^ing* 


[Tats  song,  onee  popolar  among  the 
of  Scotland,  was  flnt  printed  in  the  second  edition 
or  David  Herd's  ooUeotlon,  1776,  although  it  is 
older  than  that  date.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
author.  The  tune  used  to  be  sung  to  an  old  dog- 
gxel,  beginning, 

We'U  put  the  sheep-head  in  the  pat, 
V    Horns  and  a'  the^ther,  &c.] 

As  Patle  cam'  up  ftae  the  glen, 
Dririn'  his  wedders  belbre  him. 

He  met  bonnie  Meg  ganging  hame— 
Her  beauty  was  like  ibr  to  smoote  him. 

0  Maggie,  lass,  dinna  ye  ken 

That  you  and  I 's  gann  to  be  married  ? 

1  had  rather  had  broken  my  leg, 
Beftoesioab 


O  Patle,  lad,  wha  teU'd  ye  that? 

I  trow  o*  news  theyre  been  scanty: 
I'm  nae  to  be  married  the  year, 

Thon^  I  should  be  oourted  by  twentyl 
Kow,  Maggie,  what  gars  ye  to  taunt  ? 

Is  t 'cause  that  I  ha'ena  a  mailen  ? 
The  lad  that  has  gear  needna  want 

For  neither  a  half  nor  a  haQl  ana. 


« 


My  dad  has  a  gnde  grey  meaie. 

And  yours  has  twa  cows  and  a  flily; 
And  that  will  be  plenty  o'  gear: 

Rae,  Maggie,  be  na  see  ill-willy. 
Weel,  Patie,  lad,  I  dhuia  keni 

But  first  ye  maun  speir  at 
You're  quite  as  ynel  bom  as  Ben, 

And  I  canna  say  but  I'm  ssady. 

We  ha'e  waHh  o*  yam  In  dewi^ 

To  mak'  me  a  ooat  and  a  Jfanpey, 
And  plaidin'  eneueh  to  be  trew»~ 

Gif  I  get  ye,  I  shanna  scrimp  ysi 
Now  iUr  fit'  ye,  my  bonnie  Meg ! 

I'M  e'en  let  a  smadde  fit'  oa  ye: 
May  my  neck  be  as  lang  as  nary  leg. 

If  I  b»  an  ill  husband  unto  ye ! 


Mak'  rmdy  gin  this  day  fifteen  days 
And  tell  your  fiither  frae  me, 

111  be  his  gude-son  in  great  kindness. 
Maggie's  as  blythe  as  a  wran, 

Bodin' the  Uast  o' m  weather. 
And  a'  the  gaite  singin'  she  ran, 

To  tell  the  news  to  her  flttiier. 

But  aye  the  anI4  mMi  cried  cat. 

He'll  no  be  o'  that  mind  on  Sunday. 
There's  nae  fear  o*  that,  quo'  Meg; 

For  I  gat  a  kia  on  the  bounty. 
And  wliat  was  the  matter  o'  that  ? 

It  was  naething  out  o'  his  pocket 
I  wish  the  news  were  true. 

And  we  had  him  fldrly  booUt. 

A  very  wee  while  after  that, 

Wha  cam' to  our  Uggtai  but  Patle  ? 
Drea'd  up  in  a  braw  new  coat. 

And  wow  but  he  thodit  hfanesl*  pretty  f 
His  bonnet  was  little  ftae  new. 

And  bi  it  a  loop  and  a  sUttIS!, 
To  draw  in  a  ribbon  see  blue. 

To  bab  at  the  neek  o*  his  ooaHa. 

Then  Patie  earn' In  wl' a  stend  t 

Cried,  Peace  be  under  the  biggin  1 
You're  wdoome,  quo'  William,  Come  ben. 

Or  I  "wUti  it  may  rive  frae  the  rlggia'i 
Now  draw  in  your  seat,  and  sit  dona. 

And  toll's  a'  your  news  In  a  hnziyi 
And  haste  ye,  Meg,  and  be  dune. 

And  hing  on  the  pan  wl'  the  beny 
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Qooth  Patie,  My  news  Ig  na  thrang  j 
Yestreen  I  was  vrV  his  honour  > 

I're  ta'en  three  rigs  o'  braw  land. 
And  bound  mj-self  under  a  honour  t 

And,  now,  my  errand  to  you. 
Is  for  Hagi^e  to  help  nie  to  labour ; 

Bat  I'm  fear'd  we'll  need  your  best  cow, 
e  that  our  haddin's  but  sober. 


Qnoth  William',  To  harl  ye  through, 

I'll  be  at  the  cost  o'  the  bridal  ^ 
1*86  cut  the  cmig  o'  the  ewe. 

That  had  amaiat  dee'd  o'  the  dde-ill  > 
And  that'll  be  plenty  o'  broe, 

Sae  lang  as  our  well  Is  na  leetted. 
To  a'  the  neebors  and  you ; 

Sae  I  think  we'll  be  naa  that  111  feasted. 

quoth  Patle,  O  thafU  do  weel. 

And  I'll  ^'e  you  your  brose  I'the  momin', 
O'  kail  that  was  made  yestreen. 

For  I  like  them  best  1'  the  forenoon. 
Sae  Tarn,  the  piper,  did  play ; 

And  Uka  ane  danced  that  was  willin' ; 
And  a'  the  lave  they  rankit  through ; 

And  tliey  held  this  wee  stoupie  aye  filllii*. 

The  anld  wlrea  sat  and  they  chew'd ; 

And  when  that  the  carles  grew  nappy, 
Utey  danced  as  weel  as  they  dow'd, 

VfV  a  crack  o'  their  thooms  and  a  happle. 
The  lad  that  wore  the  white  band, 

I  think  they  ca'd  hbn  Jamie  Mather, 
He  took  the  bride  by  the  hand. 

And  cried  to  play  up  Maggie  lander. 


I  Wtt>  nt^tt  a  lutsl^it  hut  mt, 

rritx  lint  eight  lines  of  this  song,  and  other 
dght  rather  too  homely  for  extract  here,  axe  said 
by  Bums  to  hare  been  n-ritten  by  the  Rer.  Johh 
ObOKiB,  minister  of  Borthwick,  Midlothian,  who 
died  in  1819,  aged  63.  The  rest  of  the  song,  be- 
ginning "  Let  ithers  brag  weel  o'  their  gear,"  is  t^ 
HscToa  MacksiIm  The  tune  bears  a  strong 
flceemblanoe  to  the  Irish  air  called  "My  lodging 
la  on  the  cold  ground."] 

I  XA'ra  ne'er  a  laddie  bnt  ane ; 

He  lo'ed  ne'er  a  lasrie  but  me } 
He's  willing  to  mak'  me  his  ain  { 

And  hii  ain  X  am  willing  to  be. 


He  has  coft  me  a  Tokelay  o*  bliMt 
And  a  pair  o'  mittens  o'  green  t 

The  price  was  a  kiss  o'  my  roou' ; 
And  I  paid  him  the  debt  yestreen. 

Let  Ithers  brag  weel  o*  their  gear, 

Tlieir  land,  and  their  lordly  degree  i 
I  carena  for  aught  but  my  dear. 

For  he's  ilka  thing  lordly  to  me: 
His  words  are  sae  sogar'd,  sae  sweet! 

His  sense  drives  ilk  fear  for  awa'  I 
I  listen,  poor  fool !  and  I  greet; 

Tet  how  sweet  are  the  tears  as  they  tk'l 

'Dear  lasde,  he  cries  wi'  a  Jeer, 

Ne'er  heed  what  the  auld  anes  wHl  say; 
Though  we've  little  to  brag  o'— ne'er  fear  j 

What's  gowd  to  a  heart  that  is  wae  ? 
Our  laird  has  baith  honours  and  wealth, 

Tet  see  how  he's  dwining  wi'  care; 
Now  we,  though  we've  naething  but  health. 

Are  cantie  and  leal  evermair. 

0  Marion !  the  heart  that  is  tine. 

Has  something  molr  costly  thjm  gear 
Hk  e'en  it  has  naetliing  to  rue — 

Ilk  mom  it  has  naething  to  fear. 
Ye  warldlings,  ga'e  hoard  up  your  stow. 

And  tremble  for  fear  ought  you  tyne ; 
Guard  youi  treasures  vrV  lock,  bar,  and  door. 

While  here  in  my  arms  I  lock  minel 

He  ends  wi'  b  Uss  and  a  Bmn»— 

Wae's  me,  can  I  tak'  it  amiss  I 
My  laddie's  unpractised  in  guile. 

He's  free  aye  to  daut  and  to  kiss  I 
Ye  lasses  wha  lo'e  to  torment 

Your  wooers  wi'  fanse  scorn  and  strife. 
Play  your  pranks— I  ha'e  gl'en  my  consent. 

And  this  night  I  am  Jamie's  for  life. 


^txf  atoa*,  tint  atoa\ 

[Tn  beantiflil  air  of  "  Here  awa',  there  awa' " 
is  preserved  in  Oswald's  collection  of  Scots  tunes, 
1735-43.  Herd,  in  his  collection  of  1709.  first 
printed  ttw  following  firagment  of  the  old  words.] 

Haaa  awa',  there  awa',  here  awa',  Wmiel 
Here  awa',  there  awa',  baud  awa'  home ! 
Lang  have  I  sought  thee,  dear  have  I  bought  tlMai 
M    If  ow  X  have  gotten  my  Willie  again. 
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Through  fbe  fauif  mnlrlliaTe  followed  my  TmUe; 

Through  the  lang  moir  I  have  followed  him 
heme. 
Whatever  betide  ns,  nought  than  dlrUe  us; 

Lore  now  rewards  aU  my  aorrow  and  pain. 

Here  awa',  there  awa%  here  awa%  Willie ! 

Here  awa'/  there  awa%  hand  awa',  hame ! 
Come,  love,  believe  me,  nothing  can  grieve  me, 

nka  thing  pleaaes,  when  WllUe'e  at  hame. 


{BtnftHB,  who  was  fond  of  the  tnne  of  **  Here 
awa',  there  awa',"  wrote  the  following  fine  verses 
to  it,  in  March,  1793,  and  sent  them  to  Thom- 
son's collection.  Some  verbal  alterations  were 
made  ap<m  them  bj  Thomson  and  his  friend 
Srdclne.] 

Haas  awa',  there  awa',  wandering  Winia ! 

Here  awa',  there  awa',  hand  awa'  hame  I 
Come  to  my  bosom,  my  ain  only  dearie; 

TeU  me  thou  bring'st  me  my  Willie 'again. 

*^nter  winds  Mew  loud  and  canld  at  our  parting  i 
Fears  for  my  Willie  brought  tears  in  my  e'e : 

Welcome  now,  summer,  and  wdcome,  my  Willie; 
The  summer  to  nature,  and  Willie  to  me. 

Best,  ye  wild  storms.  In  the  caves  ofyourslnmben! 

How  your  dread  howling  a  lover  alarms  1 
Waulcen,  ye  breezes !  row  gently,  ye  billows ! 

And  waft  my  dear  laddie  anoemair  to  my  arms. 

But,  oh.  If  he's  Ikithless,  and  minds  na  his  Nannie, 
Flow  still  between  ns,  thou  dark  heaving  main ! 

Hay  I  never  see  it,  may  I  never  trow  it,     " 
But,  dying,  believe  that  my  Willie's  my  ain  I 


[William  Jouos  Micxlb,  translator  of  **  The 


Br  the  banks  of  the  erystal-stream'd  Esk, 

Where  the  Wauchope  her  yellow  wave  joins. 
Where  the  lambkins  on  sunny  braes  bask. 


Andwlldwoodbinstheshepherd'sbowe#twines,as    Oui  It  be  my  dear 


^  Maila,  disconsolate  maid. 

Oft  sigh'd  the  still  noontide  avray. 
Or  by  moonlight  all  deecdate  stray'd, 
Willie  woeAil  she  tuned  her  love  lay  t 

Ah!  no  more  from  the  banks  of  the  Xwsa 
My  shepherd  comes  cheeiiy  akwg ; 

Broomholm  and  the  Deans'  banks  icftiM 
To  e<du>  the  plaints  of  his  soog. 

No  more  from  the  echoes  of  Ewes, 

His  dog  fimdly  barking  1  hear; 
No  more  the  tir'd  bark  he  pursues. 

And  tells  me  his  master  draws  near. 

Ah !  wae  to  the  wan,  and  the  pride 
Thy  heroes,  O  Ssk,  could  diq>lay. 

When  with  laurels  they  pbmted  tbiy  side. 
From  France  and  from  Spain  borne  away. 

Oh !  why  did  their  honours  decoy 
My  poor  rikepherd  lad  from  the  shora  ? 

Ambitkm  bewitch'd  the  vain  boy,— 
And  oceans  between  us  now  roar. 

Ah !  methinks  his  pale  oorpee  floating  by, 
I  behold  on  the  rude  biUows  tost; 

Unburied  his  scatter'd  bones  lie,— 
Lie  bleaching  on  some  distant  ooast. 

Qy  this  stream  and  the  May.bkissom'd  thorn. 
That  first  heard  his  love  tale,  and  his  vows. 

My  pale  ghost  shall  wander  forlorn. 
And  the  willow  shall  vreep  o'er  my  brows. 

With  the  ghosts  of  the  wars  will  I  waO, 
In  Warblaw  woods  Join  the  sad  throng. 

To  Hallowe'eni  blast  tell  my  tale. 
As  the  spectres,  ungrav'd,  glide  alont;. 

Stin  the  Ewes  rolls  her  paly  Uue  stream. 

Old  Esk  still  her  crystal  tide  poun. 
Still  golden  the  Waudiope  waves  (^eam. 

And  still  green,  O  Broomholm,  are  thy  bow- 
No:  blasted  they  seem  to  my  view. 

The  rivers  in  red  floods  combine ; 
The  turtles  their  widowed  notes  eoo. 

And  mix  thefar  sad  ditties  with  mine. 

Discoloui'd  in  sorrow  Is  dfan  shade. 

All  nature  seems  with  me  to  moam;— 
But  why  are  these  meny  bdls  playd? 
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The  woodlands  all  Hay-blown  appear  I 
The  lilTer  Btream  mnnnnn  new  ohaxnu  I 

As  ray  Jamie,  iweet-oniling,  draws  near. 
And,  all  eager,  I  rash  to  his  aims. 


%it  lilg  of  tit  baU. 

[AixAif  Rambat.— This  may  be  sung  to  the 
tune  of  "The  Banks  of  Boon."]  . 

Tn  107  of  the  vale  is  sweet ; 

And  sweetai  still  the  op'ning  rose; 
But  sweeter  Ikr  my  Maiy  is 

Than  any  blooming  flow'r  that  blows. 
Whilst  q>ring  her  fragrant  bloaKnns  spreads, 

111  wander  oft  by  Maiy^  dde. 
And  whiqwr  saft  the  tender  tale, 

Bj  Fwth,  sweet  Forth's  meandiaing  tide. 

There  will  we  walk  at  early  dawn. 

Ere  yet  the  son  begins  to  shine; 
At  ere  oft  to  the  lawn  we'Q  tread. 

And  mark  that  splendid  orb's  decline. 
The  fldrest  choioest  flowers  111  erop. 

To  deck  my  lovely  Mary's  hair , 
And  while  I  lire,  I  vow  and  swear. 

She'll  be  my  chief,  my  only  care. 


^^e  Hag  Metuicn^. 

["  I  eompoeed  this  song,**  says  Bnairs,  "  oat  of 
compliment  to  one  of  the  happiest  and  worthiest 
married  ooaples  in  the  worU,  Robert  Blddel,  Esq., 
of  Glenriddel,  and  his  lady.  At  their  fireside  I 
have  enjoyed  more  pleasant  evenings  than  at  all 
the  booses  of  fkubionable  people  in  tl>e  ooantry  put 
together;  and  to  their  kindness  and  hoqdtaiity  I 
am  indebted  Ibr  many  of  the  happiest  boors  in  my 
life."— The  song  first  appeared  in  Johnson's  Mo- 
seam  to  a  tone  oompoeed  by  Mr.  Riddel  himself, 
which  he  called  "  The  Seventh  of  November," 
that  being  the  anniversary  of  his  marriage."] 

Thb  day  retoros,  my  bosom  boms. 
The  bUasftil  day  we  twa  did  meet; 

Thoagh  winter  wild  in  tempest  t<dl'd, 
fie'era 


Than  ar  the  pride  that  loads  the  tide. 
And  crosses  o'er  the  sultry  line} 

Than  kingly  robes,  than  crowns  and  globes, 
Heaven  gave  me  ifiore— it  made  thee  min«b 

WhOe  day  and  night  can  b^;^  delight. 

Or  nature  aught  of  pleasure  give ; 
While  joys  above  my  mind  can  move. 

For  thee,  and  thee  alone,  111  live ! 
When  that  grim  foe  of  life  below 

Comes  in  between  to  make  us  part ; 
The  iron  hand  that  breau  our  bu>d. 

It  breaks  my  bliss— it  breaks  my  heart. 


m^tu  iiibM  tit  lobtt  xti^t. 

[This  solemn  warning  strain  Sib  Waltsb 
Scott  pats  into  the  mouth  of  Fiti-Eustace,  in  the 
third  canto  of  MaHnion."— "  A  mellow  voice," 
says  the  poet— 

"A  i»u.ow  voice  Flts-Eustaoe  had. 
The  air  be  chose  was  vrild  and  sad ; 
Such  have  I  heard,  in  Scottish  land. 
Rise  from  the  busy  harvest  band. 
When  iUls  before  the  mountaineer, 
On  Lowland  plains,  the  ripen'd  ear. 
Kow  one  shrill  voice  the  notes  prolong. 
Now  a  wHd  dMrns  swells  the  song : 
Oft  have  1  Usten'd,  and  stood  still. 
As  it  came  strflened  up  the  hill. 
And  deem'd  it  tb$  lament  of  men 
Who  langnish'd  for  their  native  glen ; 
And  thoo^t  how  sad  woold  be  such  soond 
On  Susqaehana's  swampy  ground, 
Kentudgr's  wood-enoumber'd  brake. 
Or  wUd  Ontario's  boundless  lake. 
Where  heart-«lok  exiles,  in  the  strain, 
Recall'd  felr  Scotland's  hills  again."] 

Whbkb  shall  the  lover  rest. 

Whom  the  fetes  Sever, 
From  his  true  maiden's  breast. 


Where,  through  groves  deep  and  high, 

Sounds  the  fer  billow. 
Where  early  violets  die. 

Under  the  willow. 
Eleu  lore 

Soft  shall  be  hlipmow. 
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There,  tiiToagh  the  eaminer  daj. 

Cool  streams  are  laving. 
There,  while  the  tempests  sway, 

Scarae  are  boughs  waving ; 
There  thy  rest  shalt  thoo  taka^ 

Parted  for  ever. 
Never  again  to  wake. 

Never,  O  never, 
Eleu  loro. 

Never,  O  never. 

Where  shall  the  traitor  xesl» 

He  the  deceiver. 
Who  could  win  maiden's  breast 

Ruin,  and  leave  her  ? 
In  the  lost  batUe, 

Borne  down  by  the  flying. 
Where  mingles  war's  rattle. 

With  groans  of  the  dying, 
Eleu  loro. 
There  shall  he  be  lying* 

Her  wing  shall  the  eagle  flap 

O'er  the  Ihlse-hearted ; 
His  warm  blood  the  wolf  shall  lap. 

E'er  life  te  parted; 
Shame  and  dishonottr  sit 

By  his  grave  ever; 
Blessing  Shan  hallow  It- 

Never,  0  never, 
^ealoro. 

Never,  O  new. 


'Sit  ioHjn  for  to  iooo. 

[WaiTTxir  hy  Hacrom  llAcmnt.  to  a  tune 
whldi  he  picked  up  in  Aigyleshire,  and  which  is 
given  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Johnson's  Moseom. 
The  song,  however,  is  now  adapted  to  the  tune  of 
"  Bonnie  Dundee."] 

Oh  tell  me,  oh  tell  me,  bonnle  yoong  hude. 

Oh  tell  me,  young  lassie,  how  for  to  woo  ? 
Oh  ten  me,  oh  tell  me,  bonnie  sweet  lassie. 

Oh  teU  me,  sweet  lassie,  bow  for  to  vroo? 
Bay,  maun  I  roose  your  cheeks  like  the  morning  ? 

Lips  like  the  rosea  fresh  moisten'd  wi'  dew  ? 
Bay,  mann  I  rooee  your  een's  pawlde  soomiof  ? 

OhteUm^ohtBUme,  bowfbrtoiroo?  \ 


^Far  ha'e  I  wander*d  to  see  thee,  dear  laarial 
Far  ha'e  I  ventured  acroas  the  sant  seal 
Far  ha'e  I  ventured  ower  muirland  and  moon- 
tain, 
Hoosdess  and  weary,  dept  caold  on  the  lea ! 
Ne'er  ha'e  I  tried  yet  to  mak'  luve  to  ony. 

For  ne'er  loved  I  ony  tin  ance  I  loved  yoa; 
Now  we're  alane  in  the  green  wood  sae  bonnia^ 
Oh  teU  me,  oh  teU  me,  how  for  to  woo? 

What  care  I  for  your  wand'rlng,  yoang  laddiai 

What  care  I  for  your  croadng  the  sea! 
It  was  nae   for  naething  je  left  pdir  jDBag 
Veger; 

It  was  for  my  tocher  ye  cam*  to  court  me. 
Say,  ha'e  ye  gowd  to  busk  me  aye  gaudy  / 

Ribbons,  and  pearlins,  and  breist-knots  enew  ? 
A  house  that  is  cantie,  wi*  walth  Int,  my  laddie? 

Without  this  ye  never  need  try  for  to  wool 

I  ha'e  nae  gowd  to  busk  ye  aye  gaudy! 

I  canna  buy  pearlins  and  ribbons  enewl 
I've  naething  to  brag  o*  house  or  o'  plenty! 

I've  Uttle  to  gl'e  but  a  heart  that  is  true. 
I  cam'  na  for  tocher— I  ne'er  heard  o*  ony; 

I  never  loved  Feggy,  nor  e'er  bnik  my  vowt 
I've  wander'd,  puir  Ail^  for  a  fooe  fluiae  as 
bonnle! 

lUttlethochtthkwasthe  wayfortowool 

Ha'e  na  ye  rooied  my  cheeks  like  the  mominf  ? 

Hae  na  ye  roosed  my  cherry<red  mott  ? 
Ha'e  na  ye  come  ower  sea,  moir,  and  monntafai  ? 
What  mair,  my  dear  Johnnie,  need  ye  for  te 
woo? 
Tar  ha'e  ye  wander'd,  I  ken,  my  dear  laddie! 
Now  that  ywe  found  me,  there  '■  nae  canae  te 
rue; 
WI'  health  we'H  ha'e  plenty— I'U  never  gant 
gaudy: 
I  ne'er  widi'd  for  malr  than  a  heart  tlM*  Is 
true. 


She  Ud  her  fldr  Ihce  In  her  tme  lover'fe  boaomi 
The  saft  tear  of  transport  fill'd  Uk  lover's  e'e; 
The  bumle  ran  sweet  by  their  side  as  they  sbIk 
bit. 
And  sweet  sang  the  mavis  abnne  on  the  tree. 
He  dasp'd  her,  he  presTd  her,  he  ea.'d  her  kb 
hinnie. 
And  aften  he  tasted  her  hinnle-sweet  moo*  j 
And  aye,  tween  Uk  kiss,  she  dgh'd  to  bar 
Johnnie— 
Oh  taddlel  oh  laddie !  iPsd  we*l  eaa  ye  wee  I 
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[Tms  duurmingly-natnnl  eflbiion  was  written 
lij  Burks  early  in  life,  in  honour  of  his  afterwards- 
to-be-immortalized  Highland  Mary.  It  is  given 
In  the  second  Tolmne  of  Johnson's  Museum, 
adapted  to  an  old  reel  tune,  called  "Maclauch- 
Un's  Scots  Measure,"  but  it  may  also  be  sung  to 
the  tune  of  •*  Green  grow  the  rashes."—"  My 
Highland  Lasrie,"  says  the  poet,  "was  a  warm- 
hearted, ehaiming  young  creature,  as  ever  blessed 
a  man  with  generous  lore.  After  a  pretty  long 
trial  of  the  most  ardent  reciprocal  attachment, 
-we  met  by  appointment,  on  the  second  Sunday  of 
If  ay,  in  a  sequestered  spot  on  the  banks  of  Ayr, 
where  we  spent  the  day  in  taking  a  fiirewell  before 
■he  should  embark  for  the  West  Highlands,  to 
arninge  matters  among  her  ftriends  for  our  pro- 
jected diange  of  liib.  At  the  close  of  the  autumn 
following  she  crossed  the  sea  to  meet  me  at 
Greenock,  where  she  had  scarce  landed  when  she 
was  adzed  with  a  malignant  fever,  which  hurried 
my  dear  girl  to  her  grave  in  a  few  days,  before  I 
oonld  even  hear  of  her  illness."  Cromek  adds  a 
fcrw  particulars  of  the  final  interview  of  the  youth- 
Ail  lovers.  "This  adieu  was  performed  with  all 
those  simple  and  striking  ceremonials,  which 
msths  sentiment  has  devised  to  prolong  tender 
emotions  and  to  inq>ire  awe.  The  lovers  stood 
on  each  ride  of  a  small  purling  brook,  they  laved 
titefar  hands  in  the  limpid  stream,  and  holding  a 
Bible  between  them,  they  pronounced  thebr  vows 
to  be  fiiithftil  to  each  other.  They  parted,  never 
to  meet  again."  Cromek's  account  of  this  parting 
Interview  vras  considered  somewhat  apocryphal, 
till,  a  good  many  years  ago,  a  pocket  Bible,  in  two 
v<dames,  presented  by  Bums  to  Mary  Campbell, 
was  discovered  in  the  possession  of  her  sister  at 
Ardrossan.  This  Bibls  afterwards  found  its  way 
to  Canada,  whence  the  Ikmily  had  removed ;  and 
having  exdted  the  interest  of  some  Scotsmen  at 
Mfintreal,  they  purchased  it,  (for  its  possessors 
were  unfortunately  in  reduced  circumstances,) 
and  had  it  convejfed  back  to  Scotland,  with  the 
view  of  bdng  permanently  placed  in  the  monu- 
ment  at  Ayr.  On  its  arrival  at  Glasgow,  Mr. 
Wdr,  Statkmer,  Queen  Street,  (through  the 
instrumentality  of  whose  son,  w«  believe,  the 
prcdoos  reUe  was  mainly  procured,)  kindly  an- 
BooBced,  that  he  vroukl  wlOingly  show  it  for  a 
*w  days  at  his  shop  to  any  person  who  might 
ohooM  to  see  it.   The  result  was,  that  thousands; 


^flocked  to  obtain  a  view  of  iU*  teteresting  memo- 
rial, and  the  ladies,  in  particuUir,  diq>layed  an 
unwonted  eagerness  regarding  it,  some  of  them 
even  crying,  on  beholding  an  o^ect  which  ap- 
pealed BO  largely  to  ibmaie  sympathies.  On  the 
anniversary  of  the  Poet  in  1841,  the  Bible,  indosed 
in  an  oaken  glass  case,  was  permanently  depodted 
among  other  relics  in  the  monument  at  Ayr. 
On  the  boards  of  one  of  the  volumes  is  inscribed, 
in  Bums's  hand-writing,— " 'And  ye  shall  not 
swear  by  my  name  fklsely.  I  am  the  Lord,'  Levit. 
chap.  six.  V.  IS;"  and  on  the  other,  "*Thoa 
Shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but  shalt  perfonn  onto 
the  Lord  thine  oath,'  St.  Matt.  chap.  ▼.  v.  SS;" 
and  on  the  blank  leaves  of  both  volumes,  '*  Robert 
Bums,  Moasglel."  A  monument,  the  expense  nt 
which  was  deftayed  by  public  sutiecription,  is 
now  erected  over  the  grave  of  Highland  Mary  in 
Greenock  church}-ard.  The  foundation-stone  of 
it  was  Udd  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
Poet,  hi  184S.] 

Kab  gentle  dames,  though  e'er  sas  Ikir, 

Shall  ever  be  my  muse's  care; 

Their  titles  a'  are  empty  show ; 

Gi'e  me  my  Highland  lassie,  O. 
Within  the  glen  sae  bushy,  O, 
Aboon  the  plain  sae  mshy,  O, 
I  set  me  down  wi'  right  good  vrOl, 
To  sing  my  Uiglilabd  lassie,  O. 

Oh!  were  yon  hills  and  valleys  mine 
Yon  palace  and  yon  gardens  fine ! 
The  world  then  the  love  should  know 
I  bear  my  Highland  lassie,  O. 
Within  the  glen,  &c 

But  fickle  fortune  firowns  on  me. 
And  I  maun  cross  the  raging  seat 
But  while  my  crimson  currents  flow, 
I'll  love  my  Highland  lassie,  O. 
Within  the  glen,  &0. 

Although  through  foreign  climes  I  range, 
I  know  her  heart  will  never  diange. 
For  her  bosom  bums  with  honour's  glow, 
Hy  fidthfUl  Highland  lassie,  O. 
Within  the  glen,  &o. 

For  her  111  dare  the  bfllowi  roar. 
For  her  I'll  trace  a  distant  shore. 
That  Indian  wealth  may  lustre  throw. 
Around  my  HigUand  lassie,  0. 
Wlthla  the  glen,  &0. 
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She  has  my  heart,  dM  hM  my  liand, 
Bj  Mcied  tnith  and  honour's  band! 
Till  the  mortal  stroke  shall  lay  me  low, 
I'm  thine,  my  Hi^iland  laade,  O. 
Farewell,  the  glen  sae  bothy,  O ! 
Farewell,  the  plain  sae  rust^,  O I 
To  other  lands  I  now  most  go 
To  sing  my  Highland  lassie,  01 


^0  ilMatg  In  i^eafccn. 

[It  Is  deeply  afheting  to  torn  firam  the  Urely 
and  baoyant  strain  of  the  abore  song— (lively  and  I 
buoyant  with  young  lift  and  lore,  notwlthstand-  ' 
ing  that  the  poet  was  at  the  moment  encompaaeed 
with  worldly  difficulties,) — to  the  solemn  pathos, 
the  wild  despair,  of  the  fbllowing  production  of  I 
his  later  yean,  now  that  his  Mary  was  dead  and 
in  her  grave.  "This  celebrated  poem,"  says 
Lockhart,  "was  composed  in  September,  1789, 
on  the  aimlTersary  of  the  day  in  which  he  heard 
of  the  death  of  his  early  love,  Mary  CampbelL 
According  to  Mrs.  Bums,  he  spent  that  day, 
though  labouring  under  cold,  in  the  usual  wurk 
of  his  harvest,  and  apparently  in  excellent  Sptrita. 
But  as  the  twilight  deepened,  he  appeared  to 
grow  'tery  sad  about  something,'  and  at  length 
wandered  out  to  the  bam>yard,  to  which  his  wife, 
in  her  anxiety  for  his  health,  foUowed  hhn,  en> 
treating  him,  in  vain,  to  obserre  tlmt  the  frost 
had  set  in,  and  to  return  to  the  fireside.  Onbeing 
again  and  again  requested  to  do  so,  he  always 
promised  compliance— but  still  renudned  where 
he  was,  striding  up  and  down  slowly,  and  con- 
templating the  sky,  which  was  singularly  dear 
and  starry.  At  last  Mrs.  Bums  fbund  him 
stretched  on  a  mass  of  straw,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  a  beautiAil  planet  'that  shone  like  another 
moon,'  and  prerafled  on  him  to  come  in.  He 
immediately,  on  entering  the  house,  called  for  hia 
desk,  and  wrote  as  they  now  stand,  with  all  the 
ease  of  one  copying  from  memory,  these  sublime 
and  pathetic  Terses."— The  Terses,  it  may  be 
added,  were  first  published  in  the  tUrd  Tolume 
of  Johnson's  Museum,  where  Boxks  requested  they 
should  be  set  to  a  plaintiTe  air  called  "The  Death 
of  Captain  Cook,"  whkh  was  accordingly  done.] 

Thou  ling'ring  star,  with  less'nlng  ray. 
That  lOT'St  to  greet  the  eariy  mom  1 

Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day. 
My  Maiy  from  my  soul  was  torn. 


Oh,  Maiy,  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  bUssftil  rest  ? 
Bee'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  teeaat? 

That  sacred  hoar  can  I  ftnget?— 

Can  I  ftnget  the  hallow'd  grove. 
Where,  by  the  winding  Ayr,  we  met* 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love  ? 
Btemtty  wHl  not  efhce 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past; 
Thy  image  at  oar  last  embrace ; — 

Ah!  Uttie  thought  we  twas  oar  last! 

Ayr,  guzs^ing,  Idss'd  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  vroods  thickening  green ; 
The  fragrant  birch,  the  hawthom  hoar. 

Twined  anoorous  round  the  raptured  scene. 
The  flowers  sprung  wanton  to  be  pxest. 

The  birds  sung  love  on  every  spray; 
mi  too,  too  soon  the  glowing  west 

Frodaim'd  the  speed  of  winged  day. 

Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  menuny  wakes. 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care ; 
Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes. 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 
My  Mary,  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissftil  rest  ? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  toeast? 


Song  of  tie  Stat$(« 

[Tins  song,  which  is  here  for  the  first  time 
printed,  was  written  to  an  air,  composed  by 
B.  Bluhme,  a  German  musical  amateur,  and 
Doctor  N ."] 

Lbt  sages  tdl  of  orbs  so  Ikir, 
Of  suns,  and  moons,  and  stars ; 

And  praise  the  planets  ev'ry  one- 
Earth,  Venus,  Testa,  Mars;— 

I'H  sing  of  orbs  more  beauteous  fiir 

Than  e'er  by  sage  were  seen. 
Though  search'd  be  all  the  whiriing  worlds 

That  deck  the  vault  serene; — 

I'll  dng  the  stars  on  earth  that  dwell. 

And  beam  with  living  love ; 
Fair  woman's  eyes,  whose  lustre  pales 

All  stars  of  heaVn  above. 
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The  Stan  of  earth  are  beaateou  geme^ 

Of  many  a  varied  hue ; 
But  dearest  of  them  all  to  ma 

Are  «7ee  of  bonnie  blue. 

Blue  are  the  moantaliu  of  our  land. 

And  blue  her  lakes  so  clear. 
Her  glens  are  blue,  but  bluer  fkr 

The  ejres  of  Salljr  dear. 

Of  stellar  orbs  let  sages  watch 
The  fU^t  through  boundless  sUet; 

I'd  rather  watch  the  live  long  night. 
The  beams  of  Salljrs  cgres. 

Then  ring<  then  sing!  my  Sally's  eyes  I 
Whieh  beam  with  Ihring  lore. 

Whose  lustre  pales  all  stany  gems 
That  qiangle  heaT'n  above. 

W.G.B. 


[This  highly  finished  lyrlo  was  the  production 
of  Mbs.  Dooald  BnwAST,  the  excellent  and 
aeeompUshed  wlA  of  the  celebnited  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  In  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Helen  B'Aroy  Cranstoun, 
and  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  George 
Craastoan,  youngest  son  of  William,  fifth  Lord 
Craattoun.  She  was  bom  in  the  year  1765,  mar- 
ried in  1790,  and  died  so  recently  as  theSSth  July, 
1838.  The  song  was  first  published  in  the  fourth 
▼otume  of  Jobnsoni  Museum  (179S,)  adi^ted  to 
an  air,  by  John  Barret,  an  <dd  English  composer, 
called  "  lanthe  the  lovely."  The  same  air  was 
selected  by  Gay  for  one  of  his  songs  in  "The 
Beggar's  Opera,'*—"  When  he  holds  up  his  hands 
arraigned  tot  life."— The  first  four  Unes  of  the  last 
itanxa  were  written  by  Bums,  to  suit  the  mu^, 
which  requires  double  verses.] 

Thx  tears  I  shed  must  ever  fidl : 
I  mourn  not  for  an  absent  swain; 

For  thoughts  may  past  delights  recall. 
And  parted  lovers  meet  again. 

I  weep  not  for  the  silent  dead: 

Their  toils  are  past,  their  sorrows  o'er; 

And  those  they  loved  their  steps  shall  tread, 

t  wmore.  j 


And  death  shall  Join  to  part  i 


Though  boundless  oceans  roll  between. 

If  certain  that  his  heart  is  near, 
A  conscious  transport  glads  each  scene. 

Soft  is  the  sigh,  and  sweet  the  tear. 
E'en  when  by  death's  cold  hand  removed. 

We  mourn  the  tenant  Ot  the  tomb: 
To  think  that  e'en  in  death  he  loved, 

Oan  gild  the  horrors  of  the  gk>om. 

But  bitter,  bitter  are  the  tears 

Of  her  who  slighted  love  bevralls} 
Ko  hope  her  dreary  prospect  cheers. 

No  pleasing  melancholy  hails. 
Hen  are  the  pangs  of  wounded  pride. 

Of  blasted  hope,  of  withered  Joy; 
The  flatfring  veil  is  rent  aside, 

The  fiame  of  love  bums  to  destroy. 

In  vain  does  memoiy  renew 

The  hours  once  tinged  in  transport's  dye; 
The  sad  reverse  soon  starts  to  view. 

And  tarns  the  past  to  agony. 
E'en  time  itself  despairs  to  cure 

Those  pangs  to  eVry  fteling  due  t 
Ungenerous  youth !  thy  boast  how  poor. 

To  win  a  heairt-«nd  break  it  too. 
» 
No  cold  approach,  no  alter'd  mien. 

Just  what  would  make  suspicion  start; 
No  pauss  the  dire  extremes  between. 

He  made  me  blest— and  broke  my  heart. 
From  hope,  the  wretohed's  anchor,  tom ; 

Neglected  and  neglectfaig  all; 
Friendless,  forsaken,  and  forlorn ; 

The  tear  I  shed  must  ever  ML 


[Trx  following  verses  were  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Dugald  Stewart  by  Professor  Thomas  Bkown, 
the  distinguished  successor  of  her  husband  in  the 
moral  philosophy  chair  of  Edinburgh.  Tbey  were 
entitled  by  their  author,  "The  Non-Desoript— 
To  a  veiy  duurming  Monster."] 


Tboo  nameless  loveliness,  whose  mind. 
With  every  grace  to  soothe,  to  warm. 

Has  lavish  Nature  bleai'd, — and  'slirined 
The  sweetness  in  as  soft  a  form! 
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Say  on  what  wonder-beaming  foil 

Her  cportive  malice  wrought  thy  form,— 

That  haughty  science  long  might  toil, 
Nor  learn  to  fix  thy  aoubtful  name  1 

For  this  she  coll'd,  with  eager  care. 
The  tcatter'd  glories  of  her  plan,^ 

▲11  that  adorns  the  sorter  foir, 
▲11  that  exalts  the  prouder  man* 

▲nd  gay  she  triumph'd,— now  no  more 
Her  works  shall  daring  systems  bound} 

▲a  though  her  sltill  inrentlre  o'er, 
Bhe  only  traced  the  forms  she  found. 

In  vain  to  seek  a  kindred  race. 

Tired  through  her  mazy  realms  I  stray.— 
Where  shall  1  rank  thy  radiant  place  ? 

Thou  dear  perplexing  creature !  say  I 

Thy  smile  so  soft,  thy  heart  so  kind. 
Thy  Toico  for  pity's  tones  so  fit, 

▲n  speak  thee  Woman ;  but  thy  mind 
Lifts  thee  where  Bards  and  Sages  sit. 


IWarrTKic  by  VTavtwr  "Watsok,  wearer  at 
Chrj-ston,  in  Stirlingshire,  and  author  of  the  po< 
pular  songs,  "  Sae  will  we  yet,"  and  **  Jockie's 
fiur  awa'."  The  braes  of  Bedlay  are  situated  near 
Ohiyston,  about  seren  miles  to  the  north  of  Olas- 
fow.— Tune,  "  Hills  of  Glanorchy."} 

Wbbh  I  think  on  the  sweet  smiles  o*  my  lassie. 

My  cares  flee  awa'  like  a  thief  firae  the  day  t 
My  heart  loups  light,  an'  I  join  in  a  sang 

▲mang  the  sweet  birds  on  the  braes  o'  Bedlay : 

Howsweettheembrace,yethow  honest  the  wishes. 

When  lure  Ih's  a-wooin',  an'  modesty  blushes  i 

Whar  Mary  an*  1  meet  amang  the  green  bushes. 

That  screen  us  sae  weel  on  the  braes  o'  Bedlay. 

There's  nane  sae  trig,  or  sae  fiiir,  as  my  lassie, 
▲n'  mony  a  wooer  she  answers  wi'  Nay, 

Wha  Ikln  wad  ha'e  her  to  lea'e  me  alane, 
▲n'  meet  me  naa  mair  on  the  braes  o'  Bedlay. 

I  (ieama,  I  earena,  their  braggin'  o'  siller, 

Nora'  the  fine  things  they  can  think  on  to  tell  her; 

Nae  Tauutin'  cad  buy  her,  nae  threat'nin'  can  sell 
her. 
It's  lure  leads  her  out  to  the  braes  o'  Bsdlay.    < 
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«^  Well  gang  by  the  links  o*  Che  wfld  towIb* 

Wluur  aft  in  my  momin'  o'  life  I  dkl  stray, 

Whar  lure  was  invited  and  care  was  begoil'd. 

By  Mary  an'  me,  on  the  braes  o'  Bedlay : 
Bae  lorin',  sae  morin',  I'll  tell  her  my  story, 
TJnmix't  wi'  the  deeds  o'  ambition  for  gk^, 
Whar  wide  spreadin'  hawtiioms,  sae  andent  and 
hoaty. 
Enrich  the  sweet  breese  on  the  braes  o*  Bedlay. 


aifton  m&Ux. 


rWarmir  by  Dokks,  and  Inserted  la  John- 
son's Museum.  Afton  Water  is  a  smaO  strrans 
in  Ayrshire,  on  the  banks  of  which  stands  Afloa 
Lodge,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Stewart,  who  forms 
the  subject  of  this  song.  Curriesays,  "thesonc 
was  presented  to  her  in  return  for  her  notice,  the 
first  he  ever  received  from  a  person  in  her  rank.'' 
Burns,  In  a  single  couplet,  has  left  an  nnflwiinf 
testimony  to  the  virtues  of  Mrs.  Stewart— then 
residing  at  Stair.  In  the  "  Brigs  o*  Ayr,"  die  is 
introduced  as  one  of  the  allegorical  beings  who 
interrupt  the  conversation  between  the  Brigs:— 
"  Benevolence,  with  mild  benignant  air, 

▲  fomale  form  came  fh>m  the  towers  of  StaJr."] 

F1.0W  gently,  sweet  ▲fton,  amonc  thy  greaa 

braes. 
Flow  gently,  I'll  sing  thee  a  sonf  In  thy  praise  j 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream  1 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Alton,  disturb  not  b 


Thoa  stock-dove,  whose  echo  resounds  throng 

the  glen. 
Ye  wild  whistling  blackbirds,  in  yon  fk>w«ry  den. 
Thou  green-crested  lap-wing,  thy  screaming  for* 

bear, 
I  charge  yon,  disturb  not  my  si 


How  lofty,  sweet  Afton,  thy  ndgbboorlng  hlDs, 
Far  mark'd  with  the  courses  of  dear-windiag 

rills; 
There  daily  I  wander,  as  mom  rises  high. 
My  flocks  and  my  Mary's  sweet  oot  hi  my  ty. 

How  pleasant  thy  banks  and  green  ndleys  below. 
Where  wild  in  the  woodlands  the  primroses  blowi 
There  oft,  asa^d  evening  creepe  o^w  the  lea. 
The  sneet-soomd  li 


1  blrk  shades  my  Mary  and  1 
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Thy  ciyBtal  ttream,  Afton,  how  lovely  it  glides,    ^  ^ 
And  winds  bj  the  cot  where  my  Mary  resides ! 
How  wanton  thy  waters  her  snowy  feel  lave. 
As,  gathMng  sweet  floWxets,  she  stems  thy  clear 
wavel 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes; 
Flow  gently,  sweet  river,  the  theme  of  my  lays ; 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream , 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream. 


?^crc  b  tie  glen. 

fin  a  letter  to  Thomson,  Baairs  says,  **  I  got 
an  air,  pretty  enough,  composed  by  Lady  Kliza- 
beth  Heron  of  Heron,  which  she  calls  '  The  banks 
of  Cree.'  Cree  is  a  beautiful  romantic  stream ; 
and  as  her  Ladyship  is  a  particular  A-iend  of  mine, 
I  have  written  the  following  song  to  it."] 

Hbbb  is  the  glen,  and  here  the  bower. 
All  underneath  the  birclien  shade; 

The  village  bell  has  told  the  hour, — 
O  what  can  stay  my  lovely  maid  ? 

71s  not  Maria's  whispering  call ; 

Tis  bat  the  balmy-breathing  gale, 
Mix'd  with  some  warbler's  dying  tailf 

The  dewy  star  of  eve  to  halL 

It  is  Maria's  voice  I  hear  I 

So  caUs  the  woodlark  in  the  grove. 

His  little  faithful  mate  to  cheer. 
At  once  'tis  musio— and  'tis  love. 

And  art  thou  come !  and  art  thou  true  I 
O  welcome  dear  to  love  and  me ! 

And  let  us  all  our  vows  renew, 
Along  the  flowery  banks  of  Cree> 


^f^e  aulii)  iEan*0  Eiment. 

rWn.uAM  Onoss.— Printed  with  the  author's 
latest  corrections.] 

Mr  beltane  o'  life  and  my  gay  days  are  gane. 
And  now  I  am  ftckless,  and  dowie,  and  lane. 
And  my  lammas  o'  life,  wi'  its  floods  o'  saut  tears. 
Has  dzownad  a'  the  Joys  o'  my  young  happy  years.  ^ 


Fun  threescore  and  ten  thnei  the  gowan  has  spread 
Since  first  owre  the  meadow  wi'  light  foot  I  sped. 
And  threescore  and  ten  times  the  blue  Lells  ha'e 

blawn. 
Since  to  pu'  them  I  first  daunder'd  blythe  own 

the  lawn.     « 

The  bum  banks  I  lo'ed  when  a  callant  to  range. 
And  the  heather-dad  braes,  now  seem  eerie  and 

strange. 
The  bum  seems  na  clear,  and  the  lift  seems  na  bla«i 
But  it's  ablins  my  auld  een  that  dinna  tell  true. 

The  mates  o'  my  young  days  are  a*  wede  awa'. 
The  sunsliine  they  shared,  but  escaped  firae  the 

snaw. 
Like  the  swallows  they  fled  when  youth's  warm 

days  were  gane. 
And  I'm  left  like  a  winged  ane  in  winter  alane. 

To  yon  aged  hawthorn  that  bends  o'er  the  bum. 
Its  fkr  scattered  blossoms  can  never  return. 
They  are  swept  to  the  sea  o'er  dark  plumb  and 

deep  linn, 
Sae,  my  comrades  ha'e  flourlsh'd  and  fled  ane  by 


It  seems  short  to  look  back  rinoe  my  Peggy  was 

young. 
Bliss  beam'd  in  her  features,  Joy  flow'd  tee  her 

tongue. 
But  my  Peggy  has  left  me,  and  gane  like  the  lave. 
And  the  wind  whistles  dirill  o'er  my  dear  Peggy's 

grave. 

My  Peggy  was  ruddy,  my  Peggy  was  flilr. 
Mild  was  her  blue  e'e,  and  modest  her  air; 
But  I  needna  tell  now  what  my  Peggy  has  been. 
For  blanch 'd  are  her  red  cheeks,  and  dosed  hu 
blue  een. 

The  wind  whistles  shrill,  snell  and  bitter's  the  blast. 
And  death  o'er  my  head  waves  his  fell  rung  at  last : 
I  have  heard  for  the  last  time  the  laverock's  sweet 

sang. 
He  may  cour  firae  the  storm  by  my  grave  or't  b« 


Soon  may  the  worm  on  this  auld  body  fted. 
Soon  may  the  nettles  grow  rank  at  my  head. 
And  some  herd  in  thae  few  words  may  sum  up 

my  fome, 
"  There's  an  auld  mkn  lies  here,  I've  foigottas 

hiss 
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i^acpjct^ott'^  &mU 


[Thb  tone  caUed  "Maephenon'i  Bantf  or 
**Macphenon'i  Lament"  is  nid  to  have  been 
compoaed  by  the  noted  freebooter  whow  name  it 
bears,  wliile  lying  under  seAtenoe  of  death.  The 
following  are  the  old  words,  as  given  in  Herd's 
oullection,  1776.] 

I'vB  spent  my  time  in  rioting, 

Debaoch'd  my  health  and  strength; 
I've  i^llaged,  plunder'd,  murdered. 

But  now,  alas,  at  length, 
I'm  brought  to  punishment  direct; 

Pale  death  draws  near  to  me ; 
This  end  I  nerer  did  prqject* 

To  hang  upon  a  tree. 

To  hang  upon  a  tree,  a  tree ! 

That  cursed  unhappy  death  1 
Like  to  a  wolf,  to  worried  be, 

^nd  choaked  in  the  breath. 
My  very  heart  wad  surely  break 

When  this  I  think  upon. 
Did  not  my  «x>urage  singular 

Bid  pensiTe  thou^ts  begone. 

Ko  man  on  earth  that  draweth  breath. 

More  courage  had  than  I; 
I  dared  my  foes  unto  their  fhoe. 

And  would  not  from  them  fly. 
This  grandeur  stout  I  did  keep  out. 

Like  Hector,  manftilly: 
Then  wonder  one  like  me  so  stout 

Should  hang  upon  a  tree. 


4        Both  law  and  Jnstioe  buried  ai«, 

And  fnuxd  and  guile  snooeed; 
The  gailly  pass  unpunished. 

If  money  intercede. 
Tlie  Laird  of  Grant,  that  Highland  sannt. 

His  mighty  majestie. 
He  pleads  the  cause  (rf  Peter  Kown, 

And  lets  Macpheison  die. 

The  destiny  of  my  Ufb,  contrived 

By  those  whom  I  obliged. 
Rewarded  me  mudi  iU  fbr  good. 

And  left  me  no  reftige. 
But  Braco  Buff,  in  rage  enough. 

He  first  laid  hands  on  me; 
And  if  that  death  would  not  prevent. 

Avenged  would  I  be.' 

As  for  my  lifi},  it  U  but  short. 

When  I  shall  be  no  more; 
To  part  with  life  I  am  content. 

As  any  heretofore. 
Therefore,  good  people  an,  take  heed. 

This  warning  take  by  me, 
Aooordhag  to  the  lives  you  lead, 

Bewarded  you  shall  be. 


The  Egyptian  band  I  did  o 

With  courage  more  hy  titr. 
Than  ever  did  a  general 

His  soldiers  in  the  war. 
Being  fear'd  by  aU,  both  great  and  sn 

lUvedmostJoyftdiie: 
Oh,  curse  upon  this  &te  of  mine. 

To  hang  upon  a  treel 

As  for  my  life  I  do  not  care. 

If  justice  would  take  place. 
And  bring  my  fellow-plunderers 

Unto  the  same  disgrace. 
'But  Peter  Brown,  that  notour  loon. 

Escaped,  and  was  made  free: 
Oh,  curse  upon  this  fitte  of  mine. 

To  hang  upona  tree  i 


iMacpSctjJon'jJ  xJpatebell. 

[WarrTBir  by  Buitin  to  the  tune  of  "  Mae- 
pherson's  Bant."  "  Macpheraonl  Lament,"  says 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  was  a  wdl-known  song  many 
years  before  the  Ayrshire  Bard  wrote  those  addi- 
tional verses  which  constitute  its  prinoipal  merit. 
This  noted  fl«ebooter  was  executed  at  Inverness, 
about  the  Iwginning  of  the  last  century.  When 
he  came  to  the  flital  tree,  he  played  the  tone,  to 
which  he  has  bequeathed  his  name,  upon  a  &voa- 
rite  violin,  and  holding  up  the  instrument,  offered 
it  to  any  one  of  his  clan  who  would  undertake  to 
play  the  tune  over  his  body,  at  his  lyke-wake; 
as  none  answered,  he  dashed  it  to  pieces  on  the 
executioner's  head,  and  flung  himself  finm  the 
ladder."  Scott  has  erred,  however,  in  naming 
Inverness  as  the  place  of  Macpherson's  execution. 
The  records  of  his  trial  are  still  extant,  and  have 
been  recentiy  published.  Through  this  document 
it  appears  that  he  was  tried  at  Banff,  along  with 
three  others,  and  convicted  of  being  "repute  an 
Egyptian  and  vagabond,  and  opinreasor  of  his 
^  mtOestgr's  free  lieges,  in  a  bangstrae  manner,  and 
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going  np  and  down  fhe  country  armed,  and  1^ 
keeping  markets  in  a  hostile  manner,"  and  was 
sentenced  to  be  executed  at  the  cross  of  Banf^ 
NoTember  16,  1700,  eight  days  after  his  convic- 
tion. Tradition  asserts,  that  the  magistrates 
hnrried  on  the  execution  early  in  the  morning, 
and  that  Macpherson  suffered  several  hours  before 
the  specified  time.  The  motive  for  this  indecent 
haste  Is  said  to  have  been  a  desii<e  to  defeat  a 
reprieve,  then  on  the  way.  An  anonymous  article 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  New  Monthly  Maga- 

1   sine,  supplies  some  particulars  of  his  lineage  and 

;  exploits.  "James  Macpherson  was  bom  of  a 
beautiftil  gipsy  who,  at  a  great  wedding,  attracted 
the  notice  of  a  half-intoxicated  Hi^iland  gentle- 
man. He  acknowledged  the  child,  and  had  him 
reared  In  Us  house,  until  he  lost  his  life  in  bravely 
pursuing  a  hostile  clan,  to  recover  a  tpread  of 
cattle  taken  from  Badenoch.    The  gipsy  woman 

.<  hearing  of  this  disaster  in  her  rambles,  the  fol- 
lowing summer  came  and  took  away  her  boy,  but 
she  often  returned  with  him,  to  wait  npon  his 

'  relations  and  clansmen,  who  never  fidled  to  clothe 
him  well,  besides  giving  money  to  his  mother. 
He  grew  up  in  beauty,  strength,  and  stature, 

,  rarely  equalled.  His  sword  is  still  preserved  at 
Duff  House,  a  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Fifs,  and 

,  few  men  cf  our  day  could  cany,  Ihr  less  wield  it 

^  as  a  vreapon  of  war;  and  if  it  must  be  owned 
that  his  prowess  was  debased  by  the  exploits  of  a 

{  fkcebooter,  it  is  certain  no  act  of  cruelty,  no  rob- 

^  bexy  of  the  widow^  the  &therless,  or  the  distressed, 
and  no  murder,  was  ever  perpetrated  unden  his 

J  command.  He  often  gave  the  spoils  of  the  rich 
to  relieve  the  poor;  and  all  his  tribe  were  re- 
strained ttom  many  atrocities  of  rapine  hy  the 
awe  of  his  mighty  ann.    Indeed  it  is  said  that  a 

\  dispute  with  an  asphring  and  savage  man  of  his 
tribe,  vdio  wished  to  rob  a  gentieman'a  house, 
while  his  wife  and  two  children  lay  on  the  Uer 
(br  interment,  was  the  cause  of  his  being  betrayed 

.  to  the  vengeance  (tf  the  law.    He  was  betrayed  by 

,  a  man  of  his  own  tribe,  and  was  the  last  person 
executed  at  Banff,  previous  to  ttie  aboUtion  of 

'  heritable  jurisdiction."] 

PABBwsn.,  ye  prisons  dark  and  strong. 

The  wretch's  destinie ' 
M  nopherson's  time  will  not  be  long 
On  yonder  gallows  tree. 
Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly, 

Sae  dantouly  gaed  he. 
He  play'd  a  spring,  and  danced  it  round. 
Beneath  the  gallows  tree  1 


Oh,  what  is  death,  but  parting  breath  ? 

On  mony  a  bluidy  plain 
I've  daur'd  his  fiice,  and  in  this  place 

I  scorn  him  yet  again. 

Untie  these  bands  tta»  aff  my  hands. 

And  bring  to  me  n^  sword  ; 
And  there's  nae  man  in  a'  Scotland 

But  I'll  brave  him  at  a  vrord. 

I've  lived  a  lilb  of  start  and  strife; 

Idiebytreacherie: 
It  bums  my  heart  I  must  depart. 

And  not  avenged  be. 

Now  fhreweD,  light,  thou  sunshine  bright. 

And  all  beneath  the  sky  I 
May  coward  shame  distaln  his  name. 

The  wretch  that  dares  not  dieJ 


tJAXBS  TOSNSB.] 

By  the  ride  o'  yon  oleugh,  whare  the  buraie  rins 
A  lassie  sat  sightng  and  spinning  her  lane:  [still, 

"  O  gin  the  waes  o*  my  heart  wad  lie  still ! 
There'U  never  be  peace  tiU  our  Babble  comes 
hame. 

'*As  my  wheel  It  gaei  round,  and  my  lint  tap  I 
spread. 
Lint  that  I  mean  fbr  bibs  to  my  bairn ; 
The  warp  shall  be  blue  and  the  waft  shall  be  red. 
An'  how  braw  we'll  be  a'  when  our  Habbie 
comes  hame. 

"That morning  he  left  us  our  code  never  crew. 
Our  grey  docking  hen  she  gaed  kecking  her  lane ; 

The  gowk  flrae  the  craft  never  cried  cuckoo. 
That  wearyfli'  morning  our  Habble  left  hame. 

"  When  the  wind  blavrs  load  and  tirls  our  strae. 
An'  a'  our  house  sides  are  dreeping  wi'  ndn. 

An'  ilka  bum  rows  firae  the  bank  to  the  brae, 
I  weep  fbr  our  Habbie  who  rows  i'  the  midn. 

"When  the  wars  are  owre,  and  quiet  Is  the  sea. 
On  board  the  Culloden  our  Hab  will  oorne  hame  i 

My  riumbers  will  then  be  as  sweet  as  the  Dee,' 
An'  how  biythe  we'll  be  a'  when  our  Habbto 
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Gn  tbt  toil^  ixut^  of  ®dK)er* 

[JoBJi  Stxothxbs.] 

Oir  tlM  wfld  brae*  of  CrUd«r,  I  found  a  fair  III7, 

All  drooping  with  dew  In  the  breath  of  the  mom, 
A  lily  more  fidr  never  bloom 'd  in  the  valley. 

Nor  rom,  the  gay  garden  of  art  to  adorn. 
Sweet,  sweet,  was  the  fragrance  this  lily  diflbsed. 

As  blushing,  ail  lonely,  it  rose  on  the  >-iew. 
But  scanty  its  shelter,  to-reptiles  exposed. 

And  erery  chill  blast  from  the  cold  north  that 
blew. 

Beneath  yon  green  hill,  a  small  field  I  had  planted. 
Where  the  light  leafy  liazei  luings  over  the  bam ; 
And  a  flower  such  as  tliis,  to  complete  it,  was 
wanted, 
A  flower  that  might  mark  the  gay  season's  re- 
turn. 
Straight  home  to  adorn  it,  I  bore  this  fiiir  lily. 
Where,  at  mora,  and  at  even,  I  have  watchU  it 
with  care , 
^nd  blossoming  still,  It  is  queen  of  the  valley, 
Tfa«  glory  of  spring,  and  the  pride  of  the  year. 


[Joinr  Btbutbk«s.] 

Bsioirr  be  the  bloom  of  Calder  braes. 
There,  lightsome,  glide  the  sunny  days. 
And  there,  by  night,  the  moon's  pale  rays 

Keep  air  bluclc  darkness  dreary. 
There  let  the  rosyb«)»on>"d  Spring 
Her  choicest  sweets  together  bring. 
While  round  her,  ivild,  en  wanton  wing. 

Her  children  Uuttcr  cliecry. 

There  balmy,  let  the  summer  breese. 

Bough  sad  amang  the  Lirkcn  trees. 

Where  stretch ■«!,  the  »hepherd"s  pipe  at  ease, 

Unken'd  to  care  sav  bleary. 
And  there,  from  riciity's  Huwing  horn. 
Let  yellow  Autumn  puur  her  corn. 
That  hinds  the  contlng  wintry  mom 

Hay  see,  nor  tremble  eerie. 


For  tbeve  yoong  fkney^  beamy  rays 
Shone  bright  upon  my  infimt  days. 
Ere  yet  I  dream'd  life's  thorny  ways 

Had  been  sae  waefh'  wcaiy. 
Companions  of  my  artless  glee ! 
Sweet  laughing  imps  1  now  where  are  ye? 
Wish'd  manhood's  come— bat  ah  1  like  me. 

Ye  sigh  lifiB's  paths  axe  brieiy. 

No  longer  playfUl  in  the  stream, 
Te,  paidllng,  con  the  floweiy  theme. 
Nor  wild  Oowers  string,  and  fondly  dream 

Tour  days  shall  rise  thus  clear  aye: 
No  i  Ihr  behind  yon  rising  wave. 
The  storms  of  lift:,  ye,  wandering,  tnmve^ 
Save  one  or  two,  who  here  a  grave 

Found  ere  their  fieet  were  weary. 

Dqiarted  fMends!  upon  your  tomb. 
Be  still  the  wUd  flowers  seen  to  bloom. 
There  evening  breathe  her  sweet  perfiuae, 

And  shed  the  silent  tear  aye. 
With  you,  this  wildly  throbbing  breast. 
Deep  worn  with  care,  with  sorrow  prert. 
Would  glad  in  silence  sink  to  rest. 

From  striib  and  toll  sae  weary. 

But  in  my  heart,  with  Ilfbl  warm  tide. 
Thou,  Calder,  still  shalt  dimpling  giid^ 
And  there  thy  braes  in  floweiy  pride 

Shall  rise  for  ever  cheery. 
And  still  my  ardent  wish  shall  be. 
That  plenty,  love,  and  social  glee. 
In  concert  sweet,  may  keep  with  tbee» 

▲  leAige  tot  the  weary. 


®f)e  'Walt  of  m^r^t. 

[JoRN  SntomsBS^— Tone,  "OnmaduMb.*^ 


AnwiaiKO  nature's  simple  charm^ 

I  left  my  humble  home. 
Awhile  my  country's  peaceful  plaint 

With  pilgrim  step  to  roam : 
I  mark'd  the  leafy  summer  wave 

On  flowing  Irvine's  side. 
But  richer  fur's  the  robe  she  v 

Withhi  the  vale  of  Clyde. 
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I  foam'd  the  braei  of  bonnle  Dood, 

The  winding  banks  of  Ayr, 
"Wbere  flutten  many  a  smaU  Urd  gay. 

Blooms  many  a  floWret  fkir; 
Bat  dearer  fitr  to  me  tlie  stem 

That  onoe  was  Calder's  pride. 
And  blossoms  now,  the  fidrest  flower. 

Within  the  vale  of  Clyde. 

Avaont!  thon  life-repressing  north  I 

Te  withering  east  winds  too ! 
Bat  come,  thou  all-reviving  west. 

Breathe  soft  thy  genial  dew; 
Until  at  length,  in  peaceful  age. 

This  lovely  floweret  shed 
Its  last  green  leaf  upon  my  tomb. 

Within  the  vale  of  Clyde. 


®5e  titjet  moxn. 

rWarrTBW  by  Bimxs  to  a  Gaelic  aJr,  and  con- 
tribnted  to  the  Museum.  The  second  strain  of 
the  tone  strongly  resembles  the  second  part  of 
**  Fee  him,  fhther,  fee  him."] 

Tni  tither  mom. 

When  I  forlorn, 
Anfth  an  aik  sat  moaning, 

I  did  na  trow, 

I'd  see  my  Jo, 
Beilde  me  gin  the  gbaming. 

But  he  sae  trig. 

Lap  o'er  the  rig. 
And  davrtingly  did  cheer  me. 

When  I,  what  reck. 

Bid  least  expec'. 
To  see  XDjf  lad  so  near  me. 

His  bonnet  he, 

A  thought  ajee, 
Coek'd  sprush  when  flivt  he  dasp'd  me{ 

And  I,  I  wat, 

Wi'  feinness  grat. 
While  in  his  grips  he  press'd  me. 

Beiltak'thewar! 

1  late  and  air, 
Ha'e  wiah'd  since  Jock  departed  ^ 

But  now  as  glad  ^ 

I'm  wi'  my  lad. 
As  short  i^ne  broken-hearted.  i 


^ 


Fn*  aft  at  e'en 

Wi'  dancing  keen. 
When  a'  were  bl}-ttie  and  meajt 

I  cared  na  by 

Sae  sad  was  I 
In  absence  o'  my  dearie. 

But,  praise  be  blest. 

My  mind's  at  rest, 
I'm  happy  wi'  my  Johnny  j 

At  kirk  and  fiiir, 

I'ae  aye  te  tliere. 
And  be  as  canty's  ony. 


Eanarfe  0iilH. 

[Lbwis.— Air,  *'  Miss  Forbes'  Farewell  to  BaBfL*^ 

Adibo  !  romantic  banks  of  Clyde, 

Where  oft  I've  spent  the  joyfVil  day, 
Kow,  weary  >vand'ring  on  thy  side, 

I  pour  the  plaintive,  joyless  lay. 
To  other  lands  I'm  doom'd  to  rove. 

The  thought  with  grief  my  bosom  Alls, 
Why  am  I  forced  to  leave  my  love. 

And  wander  tax  firom  Lanark  Hilb  ? 

Can  I  forget  th'  extatie  hours. 

When  ('scaped  the  village  evening  din) 
I  met  my  lass  'midst  Broxfleld  bowers. 

Or  near  the  falls  of  Corhouse  Linn  ? 
While  close  I  clasp'd  her  to  my  breast, 

(Th'  Idea  still  with  rapture  thrills!) 
I  thought  myself  completely  blest. 

By  all  the  lads  of  Lanark  Mills. 

Deceitful,  dear,  delusive  dream, 

Thou'rt  fled— alas !  I  know  not  where, 
Evanish'd  is  each  blissful  gleam. 

And  left  behlnil  a  load  of  care. 
Adieu  I  dear  winding  banks  of  Clyde, 

A  long  fkrewell,  ye  rising  hills; 
Ko  more  I'll  wander  on  your  side. 

Though  sliil  my  heart's  at  Lanarit  Mm*. 

While  Tintock  stands  the  pride  of  hDIa, 

While  Clyde's  dark  stream  rolls  to  the  sea. 
So  long,  my  dear-loved  Lanark  Mills, 

May  heaven's  best  blessings  smile  on  thae. 
A  hut  adieu  1    My  Mary  dear. 

The  briny  tear  my  eye  distills ; 
While  reason's  powers  continae  dear, 

I'U  think  of  thee,  and  Lanark  MilU 
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®^e  ttoop)(  tDtxt  tmhzxk't^. 


[JonrMATm.] 


Thb  troopi  were  all  erabark'd  on  board ; 

The  ship*  were  under  weigh; 
And  loving  wives,  and  niaida  adored. 

Wen  weeping  round  the  baj. 

They  parted  from  their  dearest  friends. 

From  an  their  heart  dedres  ; 
And  Bosabell  to  heaven  commendi 

The  nun  her  sool  admixea! 

For  him,  she  fled  from  soft  reposej 

Renounced  a  parent's  care : 
He  sails  to  crush  his  country's  fbea— 

She  wanders  in  deq>ahrl 

A  seraph  in  an  inikntl  frama, 

Bedined  upon  iter  arm; 
And  sorrow,  in  the  comely  dama, 

Now  heighten'd  eveiy  charm : 

Ae  thought,  if  fortune  had  but  smiled— 

She  thone^  upon  her  dear; 
But  when  she  look'd  nptm  his  child, 

O  *  then  xmn  many  a  tear  1 

*'Ah !  who  wm  watch  thae  as  thou  sleepst  ? 

Who'll  sing  a  hiUaby, 
Or  mck  thy  cradle  when  thou  weep'st. 

If  I  should  ebanoe  to  diet" 

On  board  the  ship,  reslgn'd  to  flite. 

Yet  planning  joys  to  come. 
Her  love  in  silent  sorrow  sate. 

Upon  a  broken  drum : 

He  saw  her  lonely  on  the  beach ; 

He  saw  her  on  the  strand ; 
And  ihr  as  human  eye  can  reach. 

He  saw  her  wave  her  handl 


"O.Bosabdll  though  forced  to  go, 
With  thee  my  soul  shall  dweU ; 

A  nd  heaven,  who  piti 
WiU 


tFaox  the  Scotsman  newspaper  of  90th  June, 
1848.— Air,  "Somebody."  This  song,  we  under- 
stand, is  by  Lieut.  T.  C  OnAT,  ton  of  Osptaio 
Charles  Gray,  author  of  "  Lays  and  Lyrics."] 

Wim  first  I  saw  the  wltdiing  smOes 

That  glanced  frae  e'e  o*  somebody. 

Around  my  heart  it  cuist  love's  wiles— 

That  deep  blue  e'e  o'  smnebody. 

Ochon,  for  somebody ! 

Och  hey,  for  somebody ! 

im  ne'er  fbtget  that  gfaunour'd  glance 

Shot  fraa  the  e'e  o*  somebody ! 

Soft  glossy  locks  o'  darkest  brown 

Adorn  the  brow  o'  somebody, 

And  hang  In  waving  wimplers  down 

The  snowy  neck  o'  somebody. 

Odion,  for  somebody ! 

Odi  hey,  for  somdiody ! 

Here  Nature,  in  her  rimple  guise, 

A  halo  dieds  round  scnnebody ! 

And  music,  wi'  its  magic  sound. 

Attunes  the  voice  of  somebady. 

When  softly  sweO  the  vrords  around— 

"  Oh,  for  the  sake  o*  somebody  \- 

Ochon,  for  somebody ! 

Och  bey,  for  somebody ! 

Nae  strains  to  me  are  half  sae  sweet 

As  those  I  hear  frae  somebody  I 

For,  as  Ae  chants  tibat  simple  biy. 

And  sweetly  sings  o'  somebody. 

My  heart,  enraptured,  borne  away, 

BeqMnsive  throbs  to  '*  somebody  r 

Oehon,  for  somebody ! 

0«di  h^,  toe  somebody ! 

Hope  whispers  I'm  the  happy  man— 

The  deariy  loved  o'  somebody ! 

Though  fUr  her  foee,  the  artless  mind 

Is  fidrer  ihr  of  somebody ; 

There,  tnith  and  Innooanoe  eomUncd, 

Add  tenfold  charms  to  somebody. 

Oohon,  for  somebody ! 

Och  h^,  for  somebody ! 

Oae  range  the  w<»ld  frae  end  to  end, 

^  Ye'U  find  nana  Uks  that  somebody! 
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[Bmurt  wrote  hb  firat  Terrion  at  this  clerer 
duinusteriatio  loiig  In  1787,  for  the  second  volurae 
of  Johnson's  Mnsenin,  bul^  through  some  means 
or  other,  it  was  not  faiserted  there.  In  1790,  he 
rarised  It,  and  sent  it  to  George  Thomson's  col* 
lection,  when  it  Kppetmd,  and  speedily  became  i 
popular.  Johnsonafterwards  produced  the  origl-  I 
nal  version  of  the  song  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his 
Museunu  There  is  not  much  difEtrenoe  between 
Johnson's  and  Thomson's  version.  We  here  fol- 
low the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  one  line  in 
the  lastverss  but  one,  where  we  keep  by  J<dmson's 
reading.    Itistheline— 

"And  how  n^ mitd  shoen  fitted  her shanchled 
feet,- 
whieh  Thomson  reads  thus— 

"  And  how  her  $uw  thoon  fit  her  anld  shauchled 
feet," 
But  as  "  anld  shoon"  Is  a  common  phrase  for  a 
discarded  lover  who  pays  his  addresses  to  another, 
the  sarcasm,  according  to  Johnson's  reading,  is 
the  more  biting.  The  song  is  sung  to  an  old  tune 
called  "  The  Queen  of  the  Lothians,"  to  which 
there  are  also  old  words,  beginning. 
The  Queen  o*  the  Lothians  cam'  cmising  to  life, 

Fal  de  ral,  lal  de  ral,  lidro. 
To  see  gin  a  wooer  wad  tak  her  for  life. 

Sing  hey !  fel  lal  de  ral,  bd  de  lal,  lal  de  ral. 

Hey!  fel  lal  de  ral,  lairo. 
—But  we  need  not  quote  any  more  itf^this.] 

Last  May  a  braw  wooer  cam' down  the  lang  glen. 
And  sair  wi'  his  love  he  did  deave  me; 

I  said  there  was  naething  I  hated  like  men ; 
The  deuce  gae  wl' him  to  believe  me,  believe  me. 
The  dence  gae  wl'  him  to  believe  me  I 

He  spak'  o'  the  darts  o'  my  bonnle  black  eta. 
And  voWd  for  my  love  he  was  deein'. 

1  said  he  mloht  dee  when  he  liked  for  Jean ) 
The  guld  forgi'e  me  for  kein',  for  leein'. 
The  guld  fotgi'e  me  for  leein  1 

A  weel-stoeUt  manin',  himsel'  for  the  lafad. 
And  marriage  aff-hand,  were  his  proffer. 

I  never  loot  on  that  I  fceim'd  it  or  cared ; 
But  thocht  I  mkht  ha'e  a  waor  offer, 
Bat  thodit  I  mieht  ha'e  a  wanr  offiir. 


^Bttt  what  wad  ye  think,  in  a  fortnicht  or  ka»- 
The  dell's  in  his  taste  to  gang  near  her  !— 
fie  up  ttie  lang  loan  to  my  black  cousin  Hws 
Guess  ye  how,  the  Jaud !  I  could  bear  her,  eould 

bear  her. 
Guess  ye  how,  the  jaod!  I  oould  bear  herl 

But  a'  the  next  week,  as  I  fretted  wi'  care, 

I  gaed  to  ttie  tryst  o'  Dalgamock; 
And  wha  but  my  braw  fickle  wooer  was  there  ? 

Wha  glowr'd  as  he  had  seen  a  warlock,  a  war* 
k)ek, 

WhM  glowr'd  as  ha  had  seen  a  warlock. 

Out  ower  my  left  shouther  I  gi'ed  him  a  blink. 
Lest  neebors  mlcht  say  I  was  saucy ; 

My  wooer  he  caper'd  as  he'd  been  in  drink. 
And  vow'd  I  was  his  dear  lassie,  dear  lassie. 
And  vow'd  I  was  his  dear  lassie. 

I  ipeir'd  fbr  my  cousin,  fli*  conthie  and  sweet. 
Gin  she  had  reoover'd  her  hearin'  ? 

And  how  my  anld  shoon  fitted  her  shauchled 
feet? 
Gude  sauf  us !  how  he  fen  a-swearin',  a-swearin', 
Guda  aanf  nal  how  he  fell  a-sweaiin'. 

He  begged,  fsr  gadesakel  I  wad  be  his  wife. 

Or  else  I  wad  kill  him  wi' sorrow ; 
Sae,  e'en  to  preserve  the  puir  body  in  life, 

I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow,  to^norrow, 

I  think  I  mann  wed  k 


®  mcttg  xo^. 

[Trb  words  dilefly  written,  and  the  music 
partly  composed,  by  John  Parkt.  The  music  is 
founded  on  an  andimt  Northumbrian  melody.] 

**  O  ana»T  row  I  O  mcny  row 

The  bonnle,  bonnie  bark! 
Bring  Imtik  my  love  to  oafan  my  woe. 

Before  the  night  grows  dark ! 
My  Donald  wears  a  bonnet  bine, 
A  bonnet  blue,  a  bonnet  blue, 
A  inow>white  rose  upon  it  too, 

A  Highland  lad  is  he. 
Then  merry  row,  O  meny  row 

The  bonnie,  bonnie  bark ! 
O  merry  row !  O  meny,  merry  row. 
And  bring  him  safe  to  me  r 
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▲•  on  th«  pebbly  bMch  I  ttnjsJ* 
Where  rocks  and  ihoal*  preTail^ 

I  thus  o'erbeard  a  Lowland  maid 
Her  abeent  love  bewalL 

A.  ■torm  aroM— the  waves  ran  Ugh— 

The  waves  ran  high— the  waves  ran  high^ 

▲nd  dark  and  murky  was  the  sky— 
The  wind  did  loudly  roar. 

Bat  merry  rowed,  0  merry  rowed 
The  bonnie,  bonnie  bark! 

O  merry  rowed  the  bonnie,  bonnie  bazlc, 
▲nd  brought  her  love  on  ahorel 


[Trb  author  of  the  two  following  songs,  J.  G. 
OvxMixo,  H.  D.,  is  a  native  of  Paisley.  Dr.  C. 
originated  the  first  exclusively  Scottish  publica- 
tion ever  issued  in  America— the  New  York 
Scottish  Journal.  This  journal  he  edited  for 
nearly  three  years.  It  is  now  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Dr.  Paul,  a  native  of  Scotland.  The 
songs  have  never  hitherto  appeared  in  any  publi- 
eation  in  this  country.— Music  by  Miss  B.  G. 
tag.] 


Farbwitll  tae  the  bnmto 

That  wimples  sae  clearly, 
Tha  rough  bracken  knowe,  and  the  beafher<<;lad 

The  auld  haunted  tower,  [brae, 

Wi'  its  ivy-formed  bower. 
And  a'  the  loved  scenes  o'  my  lift's  early  day. 

And  thee,  my  ain  dearie— 

My  heart  aft  was  wearie 
Taa  tUnk  I  sae  lang  hod  been  parted  ftae  the^. 

Oh,  think  o'  your  lover. 

When  cauld  divits  cover 
Ths  bosom  that  aye  beat  sae  warmly  fSar  Ihee. 

And  thee,  my  auld  iUther, 

Loved  sisters  and  brither. 
And,  mither  I  oh  maun  I  say  fiuewell  tae  tbeSb 

I  left  thee  in  sorrow. 

But  oh,  on  the  morrow 
I  cherished  the  hope  thee  again  I  wad  see. 

Kind  fhtej'can  ye  sever 

The  cords  tlut  ha'e  ever 

8ae  fbndly  united  these  ot^jects  wi'  met 


Oh  spare  me,  once  tpKn  nw, 
An'  to  them  restore  me, 
r  oh,  twad  be  heaven  amang  than  tao  d 


iMiUe  m^  me. 


[J.  G.  Coisamro.] 

Ob,  coxxt,  cozzy  i'  the  neok. 

My  wifle  sits  wi'  me ; 
We  heedna  winter's  suily  look, 

Nor  hoo  the  minits  flee; 
But  happy  by  each  ithers  side. 

The  ingle  bleezin'  bricht. 
Her  wee  bit  tongie's  winnin'  wilo 

Mak's  short  the  langest  nfcht. 

For  wifie  is  as  sweet  as  mom. 

An'  biythe  as  day  her  e'e. 
An'  fiEtirest  flower  upo'  the  thorn 

Is  na  mair  fiiir  than  slie. 
Her  bozy's  whiter  than  the  snaw. 

An'  kinder  tlian  the  doo. 
Her  cheeks  are  redder  than  the  haw. 

An'  sweeter  for  her  mou'. 

Syne  what  maw  need  a  body  want  j 
Has  earth  ocht  mair  tae  gi'e  ? 

A  bein  wee  wife's  the  bliss  C  lift- 
Is  bliss  eneuch  for  me. 

Sae,  when  declinin'  years  come  on. 
We'll  totter  down  the  brae; 

Happy  to  think  o'  years  by  gane. 
Content  to  heaven  well  gae. 


"^it  Bonnie  i^oot-jben* 

[HunTzxo  song,  written  by  Boxm.    Hosls  fay 
Lee.] 

Tub  heather  was  blooming,  the  meadows  woe 

Our  lads  gaed  a  hunting  ae  day  at  the  dawn. 

O'er  moors  and  o'er  mosses  and  nu>ny  a  glen. 

^  At  length  they  discovered  a  bonnto  n 
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I  red  yoa  beware  at  the  hunting,  young  men,    . 
1  red  you  iiewue  at  the  hnnting,  young  men;  Mt 

Tak'  some  on  the  nrlng, 

And  tome  as  they  iprlng. 
But  cannily  iteal  on  the  bonnie  moor-hen. 

Old  Phcebns,  hfanself,  as  he  peeped  o'er  the  hill. 

In  spite  at  her  plumage  he  tried  his  skin : 

He  levelled  his  rays  where  she  basked  in  the 

brae. 
His  rays  were  outshone,  jind  but  marked  where 

■he  lay. 

They  hunted  the  valley,  they  hunted  the  hill. 
The  best  o'  our  lads  wi'  the  best  o'  their  skill; 
Bat  still  as  the  foirest  she  sat  In  their  right. 
Then,  whirr  1  she  was  over  a  mile  at  a  fiUght. 


Eoui^a'^  but  a  Ia0$(ie* 


[CArtAtn  Ohablu  Gbat,  R.  M.— Air,  *'  Pin- 
Aie  House."] 

Lovnx'a  but  a  lassie  yet. 
Her  age  is  no  twice  nine ; 

She  lang  has  been  her  mammie's  pet— 
I  wish  that  she  were  minel 

Shel  licht  o'  heart,  and  Ucht  o'  foot- 
She's  blythe  as  biythe  can  be; 

She's  dear  to  a'  her  Mends  about. 
But  dearer  ikr  to  me  I 

A  fUrer  flioe  I  may  ha'e  seen. 

And  passed  it  Ughtly  byi 
Louisa's  in  her  tartan  sheen. 

Has  fixed  my  wandering  eye: 
A  thousand  beauties  there  I  trace. 

That  ithers  canna  see  j 
My  blessings  on  that  bonnie  fiuse— 

She's  a'  the  world  to  roe  1 

Oh,  love  has  wiles  at  his  command ! 

Whene'er  we  chance  to  meet. 
The  ^htest  pressure  o'  her  hand 

Mak's  my  fond  bosom  beat ; 
I  hear  the  throbbing  o'  my  heart 

While  nought  but  her  I  see  ;— 
When  shall  I  meet,  nae  mair  to  part, 

Louisa,  dear,  wi'  thee? 
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[W.  B.  SAirosTBB.— Here  first  printed.] 


Oh  weary  long  this  lonely  night, 
An'  dowie  dark  the  starless  skies. 

Like  my  poor  heart  that  hath  nae  light. 
But  oomes  from  my  beloved's  eyes. 

An'  thine,  dear  babe,  in  lightest  sleep. 

Unbroken  as  the  summer's  deep. 

Boll  on,  thou  cold  and  stilly  taours. 
Boll  on  like  waves  that  gently  &n 

The  morning  with  her  honied  flowers. 
When  leaves  grow  brighter,  every  one, 

An'  the  soft  air,  like  silver  bells. 

Sings  in  the  broom  that  gems  our  dells. 

I  hear  the  gentle  rush  of  wings— 
I  see  the  light  of  wandering  stars. 

And  many  a  budding  hope  upcprings. 
Glittering  with  gowden  dots  and  bars ; 

Bat  ah !  woe's  me,  tis  in  my  mind 

A  peopled  world,  where  all  are  blind. 

And  now,  ah !  now,  the  vision  Ikdes, 
The  colours  fly— the  lights  are  gone— 

The  inmates  hang  thahr  vroary  heads, 
Thehr  features  flreeae— are  tum'd  to  stone. 

Alas,  alas  I  my  baby  boy, 

Awake  and  give  thy  mother  Joy. 


^iat  {$(  a  bonnie  ioioet. 

[Woans  and  Muslo  by  Aitdbbw  Pabx.] 


Tbbbb  Is  a  bonnie  blushing  flower. 

But  ah  1 1  darena  breathe  the  name  1 
I  bin  would  steal  it  tne  its  bower. 

Though  a'  should  think  me  salr  to  Uame. 
It  smiles  sae  sweet  among  the  rest. 

Like  brightest  star  where  ithers  shine; 
Fain  would  I  place  it  in  my  breast. 

And  make  this  bonnie  blossom  mine 
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At  mom,  at  tunny  noon,  whene'er 

I  Me  this  Utr,  this  fiiToarite  flower, 
Hy  heart  beats  high,  with  wish  sincere. 

To  wile  it  ftae  its  bonnie  bower  I— 
But  oh  1 1  fear  to  own  its  chaniis. 

Or  tear  it  flrae  Its  parent  stem. 
For  should  it  wither  in  mj  arms. 

What  would  rerive  nqr  bonnie  gem ! 

Awa'— ye  coward  thoughts,  awa', — 

Tliat  flower  can  never  &uie  with  me. 
That  ftae  the  winfry  winds  that  blaw 

Bound  each  neglected  bud  is  flree ! 
No ;  it  shall  only  bkxHn  more  lUr, 

When  eherish'd  and  ador'd  by  me. 
And  a'  my  Joy,  and  a*  my  care. 

This  bonnie  blushing  flower  shall  he ! 


t  Mx&\!D  tie  jiiDOt^. 

[Words  by  J.  B.  PtANOHS.  Mudc  altered  and 
'  arranged  by  G.  Herbert  BodwelU] 

•  Draw  the  sword,  Scotland,  Scotland,  Scotland ! 

Over  mountain  and  modr  hath  passed  the  war- 
sign: 
*:  The  pibroch  is  pealing,  pealing,  pealing. 

Who  heeds  not  the  summons  is  nae  son  o' thine. 
'■*  The  dans  they  are  gathering,  gath'ring,  gath'iing. 

The  clans  th^  are  gath'ring  by  loch  and  by  lea ; 
'  The  banners  they  are  flying,  flying,  flying. 

The  banners  they  are  flying  that  lead  to  victory. 
'  Draw  the  sword,  Scotland,  Scotland,  Scotland ! 

Charge  as  y«  charged  in  the  days  o*  langsyne; 
'  Sound  to  the  onset,  the  onset,  the  onset. 

He  who  but  iUters  is  nae  son  o'  thine. 


,  Sheath  the  sword,  Scotland,  Scotland,  Scotland ! 
^  Sheath  the  swwd,  Scotland,  for  dimmed  is  its 
i  '  shine ; 

'    ^  Thy  foemen  are  fleeing,  fleeing,  fleeing, 
V     And  wha  kens  nae  mercy  is  nae  son  o'  thine  I 
•    The  struggle  is  over,  over,  over, 
^     The  struggle  is  over!— the  Tiotoiy  won! 
>  Ttiere  are  tears  for  the  ftOlen,  the  (kllen,  the 

fUlen, 
'  N      And  glory  for  aS  who  their  duty  have  done ! 
.  ^  Sheath  tiie  sword,  Scotland,  Scotland,  Sootland  1 

With  thy  loved  thistle  new  laurels  entwine ; 
f  .^  Time  shall  ne'er  part  them,  part  them,  part  tbem. 
But  band  down  the  garland  to  each  son  o'  thine,  i 


[This  is  an  old  song,  fhrblshed  up  •  UtUe 
Bums  fi>r  Johnson's  Museum.] 

Thb  ploughman  he's  a  bonnie  lad. 

His  mind  is  ever  true,  jo. 
His  garters  knit  below  his  knee. 
His  bonnet  it  is  blue,  Jo. 
Then  up  veit  a',  my  ploughman  lad. 

And  hey,  my  merry  jdoughman ; 
Of  a>  the  trades  that  I  do  ken. 
Commend  me  to  the  pkmi^man. 

Hy  ploughman  he  oomes  hame  at  e'en. 

He's  aften  wat  and  weary : 
Cast  afr  the  wat,  put  on  the  dry. 

And  gae  to  bed,  my  dearie. 
Then  up  veit  a',  &c. 

I  trill  wash  my  ploughman's  %ose 

And  I  vrill  dress  his  o'erlay . 
I  will  mak*  my  ploughman's  bed. 

And  cheer  him  late  and  early. 
Then  up  wi't  a',  &o. 

I  ha'e  been  east,  I  ha'e  been  west, 
I  ha'e  been  at  St.  Johnston, 

The  bonniest  si^t  that  e'er  I  saw 
Was  Hm  ploughman  laddie  dahdn'. 
Then  up  wit  a',  &o. 

Snaw-white  stockings  on  his  legs. 

And  sOler  buiddee  glandn'  ; 
A  gude  blue  bannet  on  his  bead. 

And  Oh!  but  he  was  handsome. 
Then  up  wit  a',  &c. 


[Jamm  MAcooNALo..-Here  first  printed.] 

'TWAS  at  the  hour  of  gloamin'  Ik', 

The  sun  had  row'd  him  to  his  rest, 
Ae  bonnie  star,— the  star  o'  love,    ^ 

Sat  smiling  hi  the  dappled  virest. 
The  wind  had  left  the  sea's  lone  breast. 

And  "mang  the  blrk  tree  leaves  lay  stUl, 
When,  sweeter  than  th«  wild  thyme's  breath, 

I  met  the  lass  o'  Craigte  hilL 


H 
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A  fraffTant  odour  tcarcely  fiuined 

The  water-lily'i  gentle  brow, 
WV  laden  wing  it  stole  and  leant 

Upon  the  lamb  amang  the  dew, 
If  or  woke  the  throstle  as  he  slept. 

And  dream'd  o'  many  a  joyous  trill, 
Amang  the  lovely  beechen  groves 

Tiiat  shade  the  lus  o'  Craigie  hill. 

The  beaaty  of  Elora's  fane 

Kiss'd  by  the  ruby  lips  o'  mom. 
And  halo'd  o'er  wi'  pearly  gems. 

The  purest  e'er  from  ocean  borne, 
May  feast  the  soul  o'  pilgrim  worn. 

And  make  his  raptured  bosom  thrill,- 
A  fUrer  sight  now  bless'd  my  eyes. 

The  bonnie  lass  o'  Ci^^^  hill. 

She  walked  in  gladness  like  the  mom 

Alang  the  dewy  velvet  green. 
The  brow  o'  night  grew  fbir  and  bright, 

Enamour'd  wl'  her  bonnie  een ; 
And  on  her  peeriess  cheeks  were  seen 

The  hues  that  opening  rosebuds  fill. 
When  summer  skies,  in  rainbow  dyes. 

Bend  o'er  the  lass  o'  Craigie  hill. 

That  balmy  eve,  that  lassie  fiiir. 

The  looks  o'  love  she  gave  to  roe. 
Still  glow  within  my  bosom's  core. 

As  diamonds  in  the  deep,  deep  sea. 
And  till  I  lie  on  death's  dark  lea. 

By  elm-tree  shade  or  mountain  rill> 
The  p<de  star  o'  my  heart  shall  be 

The  bonnie  lass  o'  Craigie  hill. 
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4^  But  since  he  is  gane,  may  joy  gae  wi'  him ; 
It's  never  be  he  that  shall  gar  me  complain : 
I'll  cheer  up  my  heart,  and  I  will  get  anither  ; 
I'll  never  lay  a'  my  love  upon  ane. 

When  I  gade  Into  my  mither's  new  house, 

I  took  my  wheel  and  sat  down  to  spin , 
Twas  there!  first  began  my  thrift  ; 

And  a'  the  wooers  came  linking  in. 
It  was  gear  he  was  seeking,  but  gear  he'll  na  get  ; 

And  its  never  be  he  that  shall  gar  me  com- 
plain: 
For  I'll  cheer  up  my  heart,  and  I'll  soon  get  ' 
anither;  ' 

I'll  never  lay  a'  my  love  upon  ane. 


TU  ti)tn  up  mg  Jeatt. 

As  I  was  a  walking  ae  May  morning. 

The  fiddlers  an'  youngsters  were  making  their 
And  there  I  saw  my  foithless  lover,  [game, 

And  a'  my  sorrows  retum'd  again. 
WeU  since  he  is  gane,  joy  gang  wi'  him; 

It's  ne'er  be  he  shall  gar  me  complain : 
I'll  cheer  up  my  heart,  and  I  will  get  anitiier  ; 

I'll  never  lay  a'  my  love  upon  ane. 

I  could  na  get  sleeping  yestreen  tor  weeping. 
The  tears  ran  down  like  showers  o'  rain ; 

A  n'  had  na  I  got  greiting  my  heart  wad  a  broken  ; 
And  O !  but  love's  a  tormenting  pain. 


[  WaiTTBN  by  the  Ettkick  Shxphbrd,  and  first  I 
published  in  "  The  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal. " 
Music  composed  by  a  Gentleman  of  Glasgow.]        ^ 

I  HA'B  lost  my  love,  an'  I  dinna  ken  how,  ^ 

I  ha'e  lost  my  love,  an'  I  earena ; 
For  lalth  will  I  be  just  to  Ue  down  an'  dee,  t 

And  to  sit  down  and  greet  wad  be  baimly ;         , 
But  a  screed  o'  ill  nature  1  canna  weel  help. 

At  having  been  gnldit  unfUrly ;  ^ 

An'  weel  wad  I  like  to  gi'e  women  a  skelp. 

An'  yerk  their  sweet  haffets  fu>  yarely. 

O !  plague  on  the  limmers,  sae  sly  an'  demure, 

As  pawkie  as  de'ils  wi'  their  smiling ; 
As  fickle  as  winter  in  sunshine  and  shower. 

The  hearts  of  a'  mankind  b^niling ;  | 

As  sour  as  December,  as  soothing  as  May,  f 

To  suit  their  ain  ends  never  doubt  them ; 
Their  ill  ftia'ts  I  couldna  tell  ower  in  a  day, 

But  their  beauty's  the  warst  thing  about  them !  *. 

Ay,  that's  what  sets  up  the  hale  warld  in  a 
lowe—  ) 

Makes  kingdoms  to  rise  an'  expire ;  ^ 

Man's  might  is  nae  mair  than  a  flaughten  o'  tow, 

Opposed  to  a  bleexe  o'  rdd  fire ! 
'Twas  woman  at  first  made  creation  to  tend. 

And  of  nature's  prime  lord  made  the  pillow !     ' 
An'  'tis  her  that  will  bring  this  ill  warld  to  an 
end— 
^     An' that  will  be  seen  an' heard  tell  0' I 
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^Vt  t|)j  muir 


[Thk  tune  of  **0*«r  the  muir  anuuig  the  hea- 
ther" can  be  tnoed  back  at  kast  ae  far  aa  Biem- 
nert  conection»  about  the  jear  1764,  where  It 
appears  as  a  reel  tune.  There  are  also  old  wwds 
to  It,  but  they  are  scareely  fit  fbr  quoting.  The 
following  highly  spiritM  song  is,  aooording  to 
Bums,  the  oomposition  of  Jjkah  Giavbe,  a  girl 
who  travelled  the  country  with  stroUing  players, 
showmen,  and  the  like,  in  the  capacity  ot  a  public 
singer.  "  I  took  the  song  down  from  her  sing- 
ing," says  Bums,  "  as  she  was  strolling  through 
the  country  with  a  slight'Of-hand  blackguard." 
Although  he  does  not  say  so.  Bums  must  hare 
asked  if  it  was  her  own,  for  tiie  mere  ringing  of 
the  song  does  not  of  course  imply  authorship.  In 
a  volume  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1840,  called 
"  The  Ayrshire  Contemporaries  of  Bums,"  a  me- 
m6tt  of  Jean  Glover  is  given,  tetm  whksh  we  take 
the  liberty  (rfextncting  the  ftdkmlng  pafMfee.— 
"  She  was  bora  at  the  Townhead  of  Kilmarnock, 
on  the  Slst  October,  17S8,  of  parents  respectable  in 
theirsphere.  Shewasreraarkablefbrbeaaty— both 
of  fiMse  and  figure— i»«q)artles  which,Jolned  to  aro- 
mantle  and  poetie  fkucy,  had  no  doubt  their  in- 
fluence in  shaping  her  ftature  unfortunate  oeieer. 
She  was  also  an  ezedlent  ringer.  Halving  been  wit- 
ness to  some  theatrical  exhibitions  at  K  ilmaraoek, 
she  became  enamoured  of  the  stage;  and  in  an  evil 
hoar  eloped  with  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  sods  and 
busUn.  Her  subsequent  lift,  as  may  be  guessed, 
was  one  of  adventure,  chedwied,  if  Buma  is  to  be 
credited,  with  the  extremes  of  folly,  vice,  and 
misfortune.  About  the  time  the  iron  worics  com- 
menced, a  brother  of  Jeuiiel  ( Jamea  Glover)  re- 
moved fkom  Kilmaraook  to  Muirkixlc  t  and  there  in 
the  employ  of  the  Company,  continued  nntil  his 
death,  which  ocouRed  about  fourteen  years  ago, 
leaving  a  dAughter,  whose  husband  is  one  of  the 
carpenters  employed  at  the  worits.  This  indivi- 
dual, as  well  as  several  others,  reeoflects  having 
seen  Jeanie  and  the  *  slightK>f-hand  Uaokguard' — 
whose  name  vras  Bidiard— at  MuirMrk,  fortj- 
three  years  ago  (1795),  where  th^performcd  for  a 
few  nights  in  tba  large  room  of  a  pubUo-hoose 
called  the  'Black  Bottle,'  firom  a  sign  above  the 
door  of  that  deeoriptlon,  kept  by  one  David  Len- 
nox. During  her  stay  on  this  oooarion,  «A«  eam» 
plinunttdh«rbtvth«rtiHthaekte$€aHdmboUqfmml 


^affection,  and  the  success  thathad  attended  the  en- 
tertidnments  given  by  her  and  her  husband.  Thoea 
penons  that  reooUect  her  appeamnee  atthistinne, 
notwithstanding  the  many  vidsritudea  she  must 
have  previouriy  encountered,  desocibeher  asexeeed- 
ingly  handsome.  One  old  woman  witli  whom  vre 
conversed,  also  remembered  having  teen  Jeaaieat 
a  fhir  in  Irvine,  gaily  attired,  and  playing  on  a 
tambourine  at  the  month  of  a  doee,  in  which  was 
the  exhibition  room  of  her  husband  the  conjurer. 
Wed  do  I  remember  her,'  said  our  infimnant. 


an'  thocht  her  the  bravest  woman  I  had  ever 
seen  step  in  leather  shoon!'"— Poor  Jean  died 
suddenly  at  Letterkenny  in  Ireland,  in  1801.] 

CouiM'  throu{^  the  cralgs  o'  Kyle, 

Amang  the  boqpie  hkMxnin'  heather. 
There  I  met  a  bonnle  lassie, 
Keepin'  a*  her  fkwks  the^ther. 
Ower  the  muir  amang  the  heather, 
Ower  the  muir  amang  the  heather. 
There  I  met  a  bonnle  lasrie, 
Keepin'  a'  her  flocks  thegither. 

Says  I,  My  dear,  where  is  thy  hame? 

In  muir  <»  dale,  pmy  tell  me  whether? 
Seys  she,  I  tent  ths  fleecy  flocks 

That  food  amang  the  bloomin'  beath«r. 

We  laid  us  dovm  upon  a  bank. 
See  warm  and  sunnle  was  the  weather 

She  left  her  flodu  at  large  to  rove 
Amang  the  bonnia  bloomin*  heather. 

She  diairn'd  my  heart,  aikd  aye  rinqme 
I  oould  nae  think  on  ony  ither : 

By  sea  and  skyi  die  shall  be  mine. 
The  bonnle  lass  amang  the  heather. 


#*ct  tit  muir. 


—a  circumstance  strongly  indicativeof  her  sisteriy  v^.  benevolent.] 


[This  is  another  set  of  "  O'er  the  muir  amang 
the  heather,"  and  was  written  by  SrawAaT 
Lxwis,  a  native  of  Eodefechan,  and  hy  trade  a 
tailor,  who  died  In  1818,  at  an  advanced  age.  Be 
publlriied  a  small  volume  of  poems,  in  whidi,  if 
we  mistake  not,  he  daims  for  his  eoog  priority  of 
date  to  Jean  Glover's.  For  many  years  before  his 
death,  he  was  a  wanderer  over  the  country,  partly 
supporting  himself  by  the  sale  of  his  poems,  but 
i  mainly  dependent  on  the  casual  asristanee  of  tha 
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Ab  morn  oTMaj,  when  fielda  won  gaj. 

Serene  and  charming  wai  the  weather, 
I  chanc'd  to  roam  eome  milM  ftae  home. 
Far  o'er  yon  muir,  amang  the  heather. 
O'er  the  mnir  amang  the  heather. 
O'er  the  moir  amang  the  heather. 
How  healthiome  Mis  to  range  the  muirs, 
And  bruih  tbe  dew  from  Temal  heather. 

I  waDc'd  along  and  homm'd  a  eong, 
H7  heart  wa«  light  as  onj  ftether. 
And  aoon  did  pasB  a  lordj  laM, 

Wat  wading  bareibot  thro' the  heather ! 
Oter  the  mnfar  amang  the  heather. 
O'er  the  muir  amang  the  heather. 
The  bonnieet  lasa  that  e'er  I  atw, 
I  met  ae  mom  amang  the  heather. 

Her  eyee  divine,  mair  bright  did  chine. 

Than  the  meet  elear  unclouded  ntber ; 
A  fi&irer  ftmn  did  ne'er  adorn 

A  brighter  eoene  than  blooming  heather. 
O'er  tbe  mair  amang  the  heather. 
O'er  the  muir  amang  the  heather, 
Therel  ne'er  a  laas  in  Scotia's  isle. 
Can  Tie  with  her  amang  the  heather. 

I  said,  **  Bear  maid,  be  not  afraid ; 

Pray,  sit  you  down,  let's  talk  together ; 
For,  0 !  my  fltir,  I  tow  and  swear, 

You'Te  stole  my  heart  amang  tbe  heather." 
O'er  the  muir  amang  the  heather. 
O'er  the  mnir  amang  the  heather, 
Te  swains,  beware  of  yonder  muir. 
You'll  lose  your  hearts  amang  tixe  hea- 
ther. 

She  answer'd  roe,  right  modestly, 

"  I  go,  kind  Sir,  to  seek  my  fiither. 
Whose  fleecy  oharga,  he  tends  at  laige. 
On  yen  green  hills,  beyond  the  heather." 
O'er  the  muir  ■•m^ng  the  heather. 
O'er  the  muir  amang  the  heather. 
Were  I  a  Ung,  thou  shou'dst  be  mine, 
Dear  blooming  midd  amang  the  heather. 

Away  she  flew  out  of  my  Tiew, 

Her  home  or  name  I  ne'er  could  gather. 
But  aye  sin'  qrne  I  sigh  and  pine 

For  that  sweet  lass  amang  the  heather. 
O'er  the  muir  amang  the  heather. 
O'er  the  muir  amang  the  heather. 
While  Tital  heat  glows  in  my  heart, 
111  loTe  the  lass  amang  the  heather. 


Scotland)  m\>  €\^sixUt. 

[Music  arranged  by  R.  A.  Smith.  At  page  324 
will  be  found  another  song  with  the  same  ikntastio 
tide.] 

O  WHA's  tat  Scotland  and  Charlie  ? 
0  wha's  for  Scotland  and  Charlie  ? 

He's  ocmie  o'er  the  sea 

ToUsainoountrie; 
Now  wha's  for  Scotland  and  Chariic  ? 

Awa',  awa',  auld  carlie, 

Awa',  awa',  auld  carlie, 

Gi'e  Charlie  his  crown, 

And  let  him  sit  down, 
Whare  ye*Te  been  sae  lang,  auld  carlie. 

It's  up  in  the  morning  early, 
It's  up  in  the  morning  early; 

The  bonnie  white  rose; 

The  plaid  and  the  hose. 
Are  on  for  Scotland  and  Charlie. 

Tlie  swords  are  drawn  now  fidrly. 
The  swords  are  drawn  now  fkirly. 
The  swords  they  are  drawn. 
And  the  pipes  they  ha'e  blawn 
A  pibroch  for  Scotland  and  Charlie. 

The  flags  are  fleeln'  fki'  rarely. 
The  flags  are  fleeln'  fVi'  rarely. 

And  Charlie's  awa' 

To  see  his  ain  ha'. 
And  to  bang  his  fites  right  sairly. 
Then  wha's  for  Scotland  and  Charlie  ? 
O  wha's  for  Scotland  and  Charlie  ? 

He's  come  o'er  the  sea 

Tohisaincountrie: 
Then  wha's  for  Scotland  and  Charlie  ? 


®in  e*er  5'm  (n  lofct. 

Gin  e'er  I'm  in  loTe,  it  shall  be  with  a  laas 
As  sweet  as  the  mom  dew  that  Ugs  on  the  gnm; 
Her  cheeks  maun  be  raddy,  her  e'en  nuiuu  be 
bright, 
A*  Like  stars  in  the  sky  on  a  cauld  frosty  night. 
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Oh !  could  I  but  ken  dc  a  lasBie  u  this, 
Ob !  ooald  I  but  ken  ^  a  laatie  M  this, 

;  I'd  freely  gang  to  her, 

'  Caress  her  and  woo  her. 

At  onoe  take  up  heart  and  soUoH  a  kiss. 

(   My  daddy  wad  ha'e  me  to  many  wi'  Bell, 

But  wha  wad  ha'e  ane  that  he  canna  like  well  ? 
.    What  tho*  she  has  meikle,  she's  bleary  and  auld, 
^  Camstarie,  and  saocy,  and  a  terrible  scauld. 
Oh !  gin  I  get  sio  a  ▼Izen  as  this, 
Oh !  gin  I  get  sio  a  Tizes  as  this, 
I'd  whap  her,  and  strap  her, . 
I  And  bang  her,  and  dap  her, 

[  The  deril  for  me  shoa'd  solicit  a  kiss. 

There's  Maggy  wad  Ikin  lug  me  into  the  ehaln, 
C  She  speirs  frisky  at  me,  but  blinks  it  in  vain : 
.  She  trows  that  I'll  ha'e  heiv-but,  flUth,  I  think  no, 
'  for  HVUly  did  for  her  a  long  while  ago. 
Oh !  gin  I  get  slo  a  wanton  as  this, 
^  Oh !  gin  I  get  sio  a  wanton  as  this, 

\  She'd  horn  me,  and  scorn  me. 

And  hugely  adorn  me, 
)         And,  ere  she  Idss'd  me,  gi'e  another  a  kiss. 

]  But  find  me  a  lassie,  that's  yoathfh'  and  gay, 

J  As  biythe  as  a  starling,  as  pleasant  as  May ; 

,  Wha's  free  ftt>m  a'  wrangling,  and  Jangling  and 

strife, 
\  And  111  tak'  her,  and  mak'  her  my  aln  thing  for 
(  life. 

Oh !  gin  I  get  sio  a  lassie  as  this, 

\         Oh!  gin  I  gat  sic  a  lassie  as  this, 

I'll  kiss  her  and  press  her,  * 


And  think  myself  greater  than  Jore  is  in 
bliss. 


';        ^it  2$rae0  of  0l2LX* 

>     [Alxx.  Laiho  of  Brechin.— This  song  was  pub* 

i  lisbed  (without,  howerar,  the  UlnstratiTe  notes 

here  giTcn,)  in  the  Scottish  Minstrel,  Edinburgh, 

'  18M,editedbyB.A.8mlth.  The  air,  called  "The 

.   Braes  of  Mar,"  is  old  and  exoellent,  and  is  said  to 

i  have  been  played  on  all  occasions  when  the  Eari 

asMmbled  his  clan,  as  it  was  on  their  march  to 

the  battle  ot  Sherrifftnnir,  which  was  fought  Nor. 

18,  ins.]  { 


Thb  standard(l)  on  the  braes  o'  Mar, 

Is  up  and  streaming  rarelyj 
The  gath'ring  {dpe  on  Lodi-na-gar, 
Is  sounding  lang  and  siUrly. 
The  Highlandmen 
Frae  hill  and  glen. 
In  martial  hoe. 
With  bonnets  bhie. 
With  belted  pUids, 
And  bomish'd  bhules. 
An  coming  late  and  early. 

Wha  wadna  Join  our  noble  ehief,(S) 
The  I>tummond(S)  and  61engaiy,(4) 

Macgregor,(5)  Murray,(6)  Bollo,(7)  Keith,(8) 
Panmure,(9)  and  gallant  Haxiy  ?(ie) 


(1)  This  standard  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Earl's  lady,  and  was  Teiy  elegant ; 
the  colour  was  blue,  haTing  on  the  one  side  the 
Scottish  arms  wrought  in  gold,  and  on  the  other 
the  Scottish  tMstle,  with  these  words  beneath, 
"  No  nnion,**  and  on  the  top  the  ancient  DK>tto 
"  Nemo  me  iropune  laoessit."  It  had  pendants 
of  white  ribbon,  one  of  which  had  these  words 
written  upon  it,  *'  For  our  wronged  king,  and 
oppressed  oountiy ;"  the  other  ribbon  had,  "  For 
our  liT6t  and  liberties." 

(8)  ErsUne,  Earl  of  Mar,  oommander-in.chief 
of  the  Cheyalier's  army.  He  proclaimed  James 
the  eighth,  and  raised  his  standard  at  Oastletoua 
of  Brae>Mar,  September  6th,  1719.  He  died  in 
France,  178S. 

(3)  Dmmmond,  marquis  of  Drummond,  lien- 
tenant^neral  ot  James's  army,  **  a  nobleinan  of 
great  spirit,  honour,  and  abilities.''  He  died  bi 
France  about  1717. 

(4)  Maodonald  of  01eng«ry,  **  a  brare  and 
Slated  chief,"  attainted. 

(6)  Maogregor— Bob  Boy  Maegregor,  brother  to 
the  laird  of  Maegregor,  and  hero  ot  the  norel 
which  bears  his  name. 

(6)  Murray,  marquis  of  TuUibardlne:  died  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  1746. 

(7)  Bono— lord  BoUo,  "  a  man  of  singular  merit 
and  great  integrity,"  he  died  in  1768. 

1)  Keith,  earl  marischal  of  Scotland  i  died  in 
Switwrland,  1771. 

(9)  Maole,  earl  of  Panmnre :  died  in  Paris,  ITS. 

(10)  Harry  Manle,  brother  to  the  aari  of  Pan- 
mure, "  who  with  every  personal  accomplishment, 
posseesed  great  intrepidity,  militaty  sUU,"  &e. 
died  about  1740. 
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V. 


Olan-BanaldyU)  men, 
Maekeiude'sdS)  ibeu, 
MacglllTai7's(18)  men, 
8tnithallan's(14)  men. 
The  Lowlan'  men. 
Of  0»Uender(16)  and  Aixly.aS) 

Fy !  Donald,  np  and  let's  awa'. 

We  eanna  langer  parley. 
When  Jamie's  back  is  at  the  wa'. 
The  lad  we  lo'e  sae  dearly. 
WeTl  go— well  go 
And  meet  the  Ibe 
And  fling  the  plaid. 
And  swing  the  blade. 
And  fcrward  dash. 


^^ 


And  fleg  the  German  Carlie. 


[This  song  first  appeared  in  Herd's  oalleotlon, 
1776.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  authorship.  In 
modem  oolleotioaa,  it  is  generally  entitled  "The 
Brisk  Tonng  Lad,"  a  Teiy  difEsrent  designation 
firom  its  original  one  of"  The  Oanldrife  Wooer." 
The  tane,  which  is  a  lirely  one,  goes  by  the  oomi> 
cal  name  of  "  Bong  your  «ye  in  the  morning."] 

Thsbb  cam'  a  young  man  to  my  daddie's  door. 
My  daddie's  door,  my  daddie's  door ; 
There  earn'  a  young  man  to  my  daddie's  door. 
Cam'  seeking  me  to  woo. 

And  wow  1  but  he  was  a  braw  young  lad,   ' 
A  brisk  young  lad,  and  a  braw  young  lad. 
And  wow!  but  he  was  a  braw  young  lad. 
Gam'  seeking  me  to  woo. 


^  But  I  was  baking  when  be  came. 
When  he  oame,  whun  he  oame ; 
I  took  him  in  and  gied  him  a  scone. 
To  thowe  his  flrosen  mou*. 

I  set  him  in  aside  the  bink ; 
I  ga'e  him  bread  and  ale  to  drink  ; 
But  ne'er  a  blythe  s^yme  wad  he  blink. 
Unto  his  wame  was  fh'. 

Gae,  get  you  gone,  you  eanldrilb  wooer, 
Te  sour-looking,  oanldrilb  wooer! 
I  straightway  shoWd  him  to  the  door. 
Baying,  Gome  nae  malr  to  woo. 

There  lay  a  deuk>dub  befbrs  the  door, 
BeAne  the  dow,  before  the  door; 
There  lay  a  deuk-dub  before  the  door. 
And  there  &U  he,  I  trowt 

Out  cam'  the  gndeman,  and  high  he  shouted; 
Out  cam'  the  guid*wifl»,  and  laigh  she  looted ; 
And  a'  the  tonn-neebors  were  gather'd  about  i  t ; 
And  thers  lay  he  I  trow  1 

Then  out  cam'  I,  and  snecr'd  and  smil'd; 
Te  cam'  to  woo,  but  ye're  a'  beguiled ; 
Te've  Ik'Mi  1'  the  dirt,  and  ye're  a'  bef^led ; 
Wellha'e  nae  mair  o'  you! 


(11)  Banald  Maodonald,  oaptain  of  dan-Banald* 
"  He  was  the  most  gallant  and  generous  young  gen< 
tlwnan  among  the  elan ;"  he  ten  in  the  field  of  battle. 

(U)  Mariteniie,  earl  oTSeaforth:  died  1740. 

(13)  MacgillTary:  a  name  applied  to  the  dans 
IngeneraL 

(14)  Strathallan— Tlsoount  Btrathallan :  he  was 
taken  prisoner  at  SherriiBmub;  pardoned;  Joined 
Frinoe  Charies  Stuart,  and  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  1740. 

(16)  Oallender— Liringston  earl  of  Callender 
and  Linlithgow;  attainted. 

(16)  Airly,  Oglhrie,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of 
Airiy;  attainted,  but  afterwards  pardoned.  { 


S{?^> 


^  < 


e 
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'^it  JEailt)  of  SUnconneL 

[Mtmio.— Air  by  the  Earl  of  EgUntoo.] 

Tbb  pearl  (rfthe  fbuntain,  the  rose  <rfthe  valky. 

Are  spaitHng  and  lorely,  are  stainkesand  mUd; 

The  pearl  sheds  Its  ray  'neath  the  dark  water 

The  rose  opes  itsbloasoms  toUoom  on  the  wild. 
The  pearl  and  the  roee  are  the  smblemsor  Mary, 

The  maid  of  Glenoonnel,  once  lordy  and  gay; 
A  ftdse  lorer  woo'd  her— ye  damsels  be  wary— 

Now  scathed  is  the  blossom,  now  dimm'd  is  the 
ray. 

Tou  have  seen  her,  when  mom  brightly  dawn'd 

on  the  mountain. 
Trip  blythely  akmg,  singing  sweet  to  the  gale; 
At  noon,  with  her  lambs,  by  the  side  of  yon  foun* 

tain; 
,    Or  wending,  at  eye,  to  her  home  in  the  yale^ 
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With  the  Bamm  ot  the  wiIlow-ti«a  Uent  Is  hor^ 


Now,  wo»ii«oni  and  pale,  fai  the  gkn  dM  is  M 
BewaOlng  the  eusB  (rfhsr  msAa  dlstnsns,— 
How  ftmdly  he  vowd— and  how  fldse  he  h 


'^it  mi\>ul  (i% 


[Wnmnr  bj  Alkzakobr  Roes,  author  of 
"The  Fortunate  Shepherdess,'* a  poem  published 
in  1768,  and  of  sereral  Scottish  songs,  among 
others,  of  the  well-known  one  oaOed  "The  Bock 
and  the  wee  pickle  tow,"  or  "The  Spinning  &%." 
Boss  was  bom  in  Abeideenshirs  about  ths  year 
1700,  and  was  parish  sehoobnasfesr  of  Loohlee  in 
F<Mrfltfdilfe,fSorflfly  years.  He  4Usd  in  1788.  The 
tone  to  the  preeent  song  is  a  Highland  strathspey 
caUed  in  some  collections  "Aduunae^  Reel,'*  and 
in  others,  "Looy  Campbdl's  Delight."] 


Thbt  say  that  Joekeyll  qwed  weel  ot. 

They  say  that  Jockeyll  qwed  weel  ct. 
For  he  grows  brawer  ilka  day; 

I  hope  weOl  ha'e  a  bridal  ott 
For  yestemi^ty  nae  fluiher  gane. 

The  back-hoose  at  the  side-wa'  o't. 
He  there  wi'  Heg  was  mlrdin*  seen ; 

I  hope  well  ha'e  a  bridal  o't. 

An  we  had  bata  bridal  ot, 

An  we  had  buta  bridal  o't. 
We'd  leave  the  rest  nnto  good  luck. 

Although  there  ml^t  betide  iU  ot. 
For  bridal  days  are  marry  times. 

And  yoong  folk  Uke  the  eomlng  ot. 
And  saribblers  they  bang  up  thalr  rhymes. 

And  pipers  {day  the  bamming  o't. 

The  lasMs  like  a  bridal  o't. 

The  lasMs  like  a  bridal  ot ; 
Their  Inmws  maon  be  in  rank  and  lUe, 

Although  that  they  should  guide  iU  o't. 
Ibe  boddom  0^  the  kist  is  then 

Tum'd  up  Into  ths  inmost  ot ; 
The  end  that  held  the  keeks  sae  dean. 

Is  now  become  the  t 


The  bangster  at  ths  thndiins  ot. 

The  bangster  at  the  tfarssUng  ot, 
Albre  it  eomes  Is  fldgia  IUn« 

And  Uka  day%  a  daddng  ot : 
HeOi  seU  hto  jerkin  iir  a  groat. 

His  Under  (br  another  ot. 
And  ere  he  want  to  dear  his  diot. 

His  •ark'n  pay  the  totfaer  o't. 

Ibe  pipers  and  tiie  fiddlers  ot. 

The  pipers  and  the  fiddlers  ot, 
Oan  smdl  a  bridal  unco  ftv. 

And  Bke  to  be  the  mUdlers  ot: 
Fan  thlek  and  thrse4hnld  they  conrene 

nk  ane  envies  the  toChnr  ot. 
And  widtee  nane  but  him  alane 

May  ever  see  another  o't. 


Fan  they  ha'e  done  wi*  eating  ot. 

Fan  they  ha'e  done  wi'  eating  ot, 
For  dancing  they  gae  to  the  green. 

And  albUns  to  the  beatin  ot: 
He  dances  best  that  dances  tut. 

And  kmps  at  ilka  rewing  ot. 
And  cb^is  his  hands  frae  hough  to  i 

And  fturls  about  the  feedngs  ot. 


[Albx.  Boss.] 

Thbub  was  an  auld  wife  had  a  wee  pickle  tow. 
And  she  wad  gae  try  the  qrinnin'  ot  j 

She  louted  her  doun,  and  her  rock  took  a4ow. 
And  that  was  a  bad  beginnln'  ot. 

She  sat  and  she  grat,  and  die  flat  and  die  flang. 

And  dM  threw  and  she  blew,  and  she  wriggkd 
andwrang. 

And  die  chdklt  and  boakit,  and  cried  like  to  mang, 
Alas,  fiw  the  dreary  b^innin' ot  I 

I've  wanted  a  sark  for  theee  aught  years  and  ten, 

And  this  was  to  be  the  beginnfan'  ot; 
But  I  vow  I  shall  want  it  for  as  lang  again. 

Or  ever  I  try  the  spinnin*  ot. 
For  never  since  ever  they  ca'd  as  they  ea'  me. 
Did  sic  a  mishap  and  mischanter  befli'  me; 
But  ye  shall  ha'e  leave  baith  to  hang  and  to  dr»« 

me, 
i    The  neist  time  I  try  the  splnnio'  ot. 
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I  ha'e  keeidt  my  hotue  now  thtae  thneMoie  yean,  9^ 

And  aje  I  kept  firac  the  q>innln'  ot; 
But  how  I WM  Murkit,  fimi  &'  than  that  q>eln. 

For  it  minds  dm  apo'  the  beginnin'  &U 
But  ow  wtnnen  an  nowHt-dayi  a'  grown  Me  !>raw, 
That  ilk  anemann  hataiarit, and  eoaaeha'etwa— 
The  waridt  were  Ixtter  where  ne'er  ane  ava 

Had  a  mgf  hut  ane  at  the  beginnin'  o't. 

In  the  days  they  oa'  yore,  gin  auld  fouks  had  but 
won 

To  a  surooat,  hongh-syde,  for  the  wianin  o't. 
Of  ooat-raips  weel  cut  bgr  the  oast  o*  their  bum. 

They  never  socht  mair  o*  the  splnnin' ot.  * 
A  pair  o'  grey  hoggers  well  duikit  benew. 
Of  nae  other  lit  but  the  hne  (rf  the  ewe. 
With  a  pair  o'  rough  mollfcws  to  scidT  through 
thedew} 

Was  the  fte  they  sodit  at  the  beginnin'  o't. 

But  we  maun  ha'e  linen,  and  that  mann  ha'e  we. 
And  how  get  we  that  but  by  spinnin'  ot  ? 

How  can  we  ha'e  fhoe  for  to  seek  a  great  fte. 
Except  we  can  help  at  the  winnin' ot  ? 

And  we  mann  ha'e  pearlins,  and  mabbies,  and 

And  some  other  things  that  the  ladies  ca' smocks ; 

And  how  get  we  that,  gin  we  tak'  na  our  rocks, 

And  pow  wliat  we  can  at  the  sninnin'  o't? 

Tis  needless  fbr  us  to  mak*  our  remarks, 
Frae  our  mither's  miscookin'  the  spinnin'  ot. 

She  never  kenn'd  ocht  </  the  gueed  o'  the  sarks, 
Frae  this  aback  to  the  beginnin'  o't. 

Twa-three  ell  o*  plaiden  vras  a'  that  was  socht 

By  our  aald-warid  bodies,  and  thatbode  be  bought; 

For  in  Oka  town  siocan  things  wasna  wroeh^- 
Sae  Uttle  they  kenn'4  o'  the  spinnin'  Ctl 


'0  a'  tje  5teet. 

[Jacobite  Song.] 


What's  a'  the  steer,  Ummer  ? 

What's  a' the  steer? 
Charlie  he  is  landed. 

An',  haith,  hell  soon  be  here. 
The  win'  was  at  his  back,  carle. 

The  win' was  at  his  back : 
I  carena,  sin'  he's  oraie,  carle. 

We  were  na  worth  a  plack. 


^ 


I'm  right  ^ad  to  heart,  Ummer, 

I'm  right  ghtd  to  hear't; 
I  ha'e  a  gude  braid  claymore. 

And  for  his  sake  I'll  wear't. 
Sin'  Chariie  he  is  hmded. 

We  ha'e  nae  mair  to  fear ; 
Sin'  Charlie  he  is  come,  kimmer. 

We'll  ha'e  a  Jub'lee  year. 


[Wm.  Chalmxks.] 


"  O,  I.ASSIB,  wilt  thou  go 

To  the  Lomond  viri'  me. 
The  wild  thyme's  in  bloom. 
And  the  floWrt  on  the  lea ; 
wnt  thou  go,  my  dearest  lore  ? 
I  will  ever  constant  prove, 
I'll  range  each  hill  and  grove 
On  the  Lomond  wi'  thee." 

"O  young  men  are  fickle. 

Nor  trusted  to  be. 
And  many  a  native  gem 
Shines  iUr  on  the  ka: 
Thou  may  see  some  lovely  flower 
Of  a  more  attractive  power. 
And  may  take  her  to  thy  bower. 
On  the  Lomond  wi'  thee." 

"  The  hynd  shall  forsake. 

On  the  mountain,  the  doe^ 
The  stream  of  the  ftrantain 
Shall  cease  for  to  flow ; 
Ben*Lomond  shall  bend 
His  hi^  brow  to  the  sea. 
Ere  I  take  to  my  bower. 
Any  flower,  love,  but  thee.' 


She's  taken  li 

He's  taken  his  plaid; 
Heeoftheraring, 

And  he  made  her  his  bride: 
They're  ihr  o^  yon  hills 
To  spend  their  happy  days. 
And  range  the  vroody  glene 
'Mang  the  Lomond  brae». 
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J  Mt^^it  WM  k  JMarg  Stag. 

[Thb  fint  four  UnM  of  the  following  song  bekmg 
,  to  an  old  biOUul,  of  which  eight  lines  are  aU  that 
s  have  oome  down  to  us.  The  test  is  bj  Ramsat. 
The  tane  is  to  be  found  in  the  Orpheos  Galedo- 
.'  niua,  17SS.  6aj  adopted  it  for  one  of  his  songs  in 
'<    the  "  Beggar's  Opera,"  beginning, 

A  curse  attends  that  woman's  love, 

<  Who  always  would  be  pleasing. 

4    "The  storj  upon  which  the  ballad  is  fbnnded," 

says  Mr.  Bobert  Chambers,  *'  has  been  often  told. 

i    The  common  tradition  is,  that  Bessie  Bell  and 

Mazy  Gray  were  the  daogfaters  of  two  country 

gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  and 

'     an  intimate  fHendship  subsisted  between  them. 

/     Bessie  Bell,  daughter  of  the  Lakd  of  Kinnaird, 

.     was  on  a  Tiait  to  Mary  Gray,  at  her  Ikther's  house 

of  Lynedoch,  (now  the  seat  of  Lord  Lynedoeh,) 

\    wlien  the  plague  (rf  1686  brolte  out  in  the  country. 

^    To  avdd  the  inilBction,  the  two  young  ladies  built 

'    themselTes  a  bower  in  a  Tery  retired  and  rmnantio 

?    spot  called  the  Bum^braes,  about  three  quarters 

I    of  a  mile  west  of  Lynedoch  House,  where  ihtj 

resided  for  some  time— supplied  with  food,  it  is 

I    said,  by  a  young  gentleman  <tf  Perth,  who  was  in 

loTe  with  them  both.    The  disease  was  nnfor- 

^    tunatdy  communicated  to  them  by  their  lorer, 

'*    and  proved  fktaL    According  to  custom,  in  cases 

of  the  plague,  they  were  not  buried  in  the  ordl- 

j    naiy  place  of  sepulture,  but  in  a  secluded  spot, 

■[    called  the  Dronadi  Hangh,  at  the  foot  of  a  brae 

of  the  same  name,  upon  the  bank  (rf  the  river 

V    Almond.    As  the  ballad  says— 

'  '  They  thocht  to  lie  in  Methven  kirk, 

Amang  their  noble  Un ; 
'  But  they  maun  lie  on  Lynedoeh-brae, 

^  To  bcttk  forenent  the  sun.' 

Some  tasteftil  person,  in  modem  times,  has  fhsh- 
J '    ioned  a  sort  of  bower  over  the  spot  where  the  two 

iU-staned  beauties  were  interred.**] 
f 

!  O,  Bbssu  Brnth,  and  Mary  Gray, 

^  They  were  twabonnie  lasses; 

They  Uggit  a  bouir  on  yon  bum-brae. 
And  theddt  it  ower  wi*  rashes. 
)  Bessie  BeU  I  lo'ed  yestieen. 

And  thocht  I  ne'er  could  alter; 
But  Mary  Gray's  twa  pawky  een 
Gar'd  a*  my  Ihnqr  iklter. 


BessieiB  hair's  like  a  lint-tap. 

She  smiles  like  a  May  mohiin'. 
When  PhoBbos  starts  tna  Thetis'  lap. 

The  hills  with  rays  adomin' : 
White  is  ber  neck,  saffe  is  her  hand. 

Her  waist  and  foetfii'  genty. 
With  ilka  grace  she  can  command; 

Her  Upe,  O,  wow!  tbqr're  denty. 

Mary's  locks  are  like  the  craw. 

Her  een  like  diamond's  glanoesj 
She's  aye  sae  dean,  redd-up,  and  braw  ; 

She  kills  whene'er  she  dances. 
Blythe  as  a  kid,  wi' wit  at  will. 

She  blooming,  ti^t,  and  tall  is. 
And  guides  ber  airs  sae  gracefb' stiU ; 

O,  Jove,  she's  like  thy  Pallas! 

Young  Bessie  Bdl  and  Mary  Gray, 

Te  unco  sair  oiqmas  us ; 
Our  fluiciee  Jee  between  ye  twa, 

Te  are  sic  bonnie  lasses. 
Wae'e  me !  for  baith  I  eanna  get; 

To  ane  by  law  we're  stentit; 
Then  111  draw  ents,  and  tak*  my  Ikte, 

And  be  wi'  ane  eontentit. 


lona.  tV- 

[WaiTTBit  by  Jambs  Hooo  to  an  old  air  whid  /ij 

ssaid  to  have  been  sung  by  the  monks  of  lona.]  p^ 

Whsbb  floated  crane,  and  dam*rous  gall,  dU 

Above  the  misty  shone  of  Mull,  ^ 

And  evermore  the  billows  rave  I  Jj 

'Bound  many  a  saint  and  soVrelgtt's  grave,  fd 

ilk 

Then  round  Oohunba's  ruins  grey,  VS  > 

The  shades  ofmonks  are  wont  to  stray,  *SfJ 

And  slender  forms  (rf  nuns,  that  weep  \^ 

In  moonlight  by  the  murmuring  deep.  ^^^^ 

When  foncy  moulds  upon  the  mind  njA 

Light  visions  on  the  passing  wind,  t/^j 

And  wooe,  with  fldtering  tongue  and  sigh,  ^ 

The  shades  o'er  memoiyls  wilds  that  fly.  *J^ 

That,  in  that  stOl  and  solemn  hour,  k^i 

Might  stretch  imaglnationis  power,  JL 

And  resUeas  Iknoy  rerd  fkee  .^ 

In  painftil,  ideadng  luxury.  f*^ 
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/      [TVbittbh  by  Miss  Aknb  Kkitr,  othorwiae 

.4   called  Mrs.  Murray  Keith,  a  lady  whom  Sir 

Walter  Scott  has  portrayed  in  the  Introdootion 

to  the  Chronicles  of  the  Oanongate,  onder  the 

,'  name  of  Mrs.  Bethnne  Baliol.    She  was  bom  in 

.   1736,  and  died  in  April,  181&    In  a  letter  to 

Terry,  dated  18th  April,  1818,  Sir  Walter  says, 

'  "  Tou  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  we  have  lost 

f  our  exoellent  <dd  (Hend,  Mrs.  Murray  Keith. 

'  Much  tradition,  and  of  the  yeiy  best  kind,  has 

.  died  with  this  excellent  old  lady;  one  of  the  few 

'  persons  whose  spirits  and  cleanliness,  and  fresh- 

>  nesB  of  mind  and  body,  made  <dd  age  lorely  and 

r  derirable.'*— The  muslo  to  "Oscar's  Ghost"  is  by 

"Mrs.  Tough.] 

]  O,  SE>  that  form  that  fidntly  gleams  • 

,  lis  Oscar  come  to  cheer  my  dreams  1 

^  On  wings  of  wind  he  flies  away; 

*1  O  stoy,  my  lovely  Oeear,  stay  1 

Wake,  Oasian,  last  of  Fingal's  line, 
f  And  mix  thy  tears  and  sighs  with  mine; 

-  V         Awake  the  harp  to  doleftil  lays. 

And  soothe  my  soul  with  Oscar's  praise. 


■/-I 


The  shell  is  ceased  in  Oscar's  hall. 
Since  gloomy  Kerbar  wrought  his  fUQ; 
The  roe  on  Morren  lightly  bounds, 
Nor  hears  the  cry  of  Oscar's  hounds. 


'  t JoHJi  Ardxrsom;— A^, "The  HighlandWateh."] 

*  CvvuaoKs  mnir,  Culloden  Add, 

'  Long  wilt  thou  be  remember'd : 

On  thee  the  hero  nobly  fell. 

And  with  the  dead  was  nnmber'd ; 
On  thee  the  dearest  blood  was  shed. 

By  numbers  doubled  fUrly; 

On  thee  the  dans  of  Scotland  bled 

For  their  dear  royal  Chariie. 

Thy  broad  brown  sward  that  day  was  dyed. 

The  howes  were  dotted  o'er; 
From  gaping  wounds  incessant  flow'd 

The  ted,  red-reeking  core : 


Thou  drank'st  the  predous  blood  of  those 
Who  fought  that  day  fti'  sairly, 

A  glorious  day  for  Scotland's  foes, 
EventAil  for  prince  Charlie ! 

Oh !  Chariie,  noble,  gallant  youth. 

Thy  memoi7  Scots  revere ; 
They  loved  thee  with  the  wannest  truth, 

Thdr  hearts  were  all  dncere: 
But  traitor  knaves,  with  brlb'ry  base. 

Made  death's  darts  fly  to!  rarely. 
And  Scotland  lang  will  mind  the  place 

She  lost  her  royal  Charlie. 


Sumpitt'  3}oljn» 


[Th«  tune  of  **Jumpin'  John,"  or  "Joan's 
Placket,"  is  very  old,  and  Is  thought  to  be  the  . 
progenitor  of  the  Irish  air  called  "  LiUibulero." 
There  is  a  tradition  that  "  Jumpin'  John"  was  ' 
the  tune  played  when  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
proceeding  to  her  execution,  but  on  this  no  reli- 
anoe  can  be  placed,  as  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
music  of  any  kind  was  played  on  that  melancholy 
occasion,  and  no  contemporary  accounts  of  her 
death  speak  of  musie  having  been  employed. 
Part  <tf  the  fidlowing  words  are  old,  and  part 
modem.] 

HxB  daddie  forbade,  her  minnie  forbade. 

Forbidden  she  wadna  be ; 
She  viradna  trow't,  the  browst  she  brew'd 

Wad  taste 


The  lang  lad,  they  ca'  Jumpin'  John, 

Aft  sitor'd  the  bonnie  busie; 
But  fldther  and  mither  agreed  thegither. 

That  nae  sic  match  sud  be. 
Her  daddie,  Arc 

A  cow  and  a  cauf,  a  ewe  and  a  hauf. 
And  thretty  gude  shUlins  and  three ; 

A  vera  gude  tocher,  a  ootter  man's  doditer. 
The  lass  wi' the  bonnie  bUek  e-e. 
Her  daddie,  &c 

Her  daddie  bade  ber  counsel  tak'. 

But  oounsd  she  tnik  nane; 
And  lang  and  sair  the  lassie  rued, 

Sae  ftiU*Uke  she'd  been  taen. 
Her  daddie.  &c. 


/ 
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"Ohl  Cormydaddit^UiidlrloIk, 

M  J  tnltinfat%  kind]^  9Ut  I 

Gin  I  wen  in  thfdr  in^  ncok, 

I'd  never  Imts  it  mair.** 

Her  daddje,  Are. 


[SAKoeTBii.— Made  by  B.  A.  Smith.] 

O  WAKB  tbee,  O  wake  thee,  my  bonnie,  bonnie 
And  ring  thy  matin  lay !  (bird, 

O  wake  thee,  O  walce  thee,  my  bonnie,  bonnie 
For  the  aon  ie  np  on  his  way.  [bird ! 

Tlie  fbUafe  aooghs  in  the  momint  breeie. 

An'  the  green  leaTee  letter  in  the  «an. 
The  ipniy  vowe  white  o'er  the  hounding  seat. 

An'  the  Tillage  bell  i«  begun. 
Then  wake  tttee,  O  wake  tttee,  mine  ain  bonnie 

And  iing  thy  matin  lay,  [bird ! 

For  the  tap  bouglis  ewing,  my  bonnie,  bonnie  bird. 

In  the  eough  o'  the  new  Qvung  day. 

The  fUveiy  cloode,  like  abeeted  ghaists. 

Take  their  fli^t  o'er  the  pore  bine  skyi 
And  the  laveroda  are  pilloWd  on  their  downy 


OginI  wei 

Wi' wings  that  I  might  flee. 
Then  would  I  travel  oier  the  main. 

My  a*  trae  lore  to  tee. 
Then  I  wad  tell  aioyfia' tale. 

To  ane  thafa  dear  to  me. 
And  cit  opon  a  king's  window 

And  sing  my  melody. 

The  adder  Ue>  1' the  eorbie's  nest. 


And  are  borne  with  thefar  anthems  cm  high. 
Then  wake  thee,  O  wake  thee,  my  bonnie,  bonnie 

O  wake  while  it  is  day  I  [bbnl! 

For  ttte  night  comes  sweet,  my  bonnie,  bonnie 

When  the  morning  is  hail'd  wi'  thy  lay. 


1  Wt  wae  WtJ). 

[Jacobite  Song] 

I  MA'B  nae  kith,  I  ha'e  nae  kin. 

Nor  ane  that's  dear  to  me; 
For  the  bonnie  lad  that  I  to'e  best. 

He's  fltf  ayont  the  sea. 
He's  gane  wi'  ane  that  was  our  ain. 

And  we  may  rue  the  day. 
When  our  king's  ae  daughter  came  fa 

To  play  sk:  finil  play. 


And  the  Mast  that  resres  the  eorbie's  farooil. 

WiU  soon  bUw  hame  oar  king. 
Then  bUw  ye  east^  or  bUw  ye  west. 

Or  blaw  ye  o'er  the  fiksm, 
O  bring  the  lad  that  I  lo'e  best. 

And  ane  I  darena  name. 


€&at  to  tjt  itge  tof  me. 

[Thb  song  of' *  Gae  to  the  kye  wi*  me,  JfAnnie," 
is  9t  eonsfalerBble  antiqaitgr,  bat  we  here  do  not 
give  the  whole  (rf  the  olden  vecslon,  wUeh  is  imthet 
coarse  for  inHrtkm.] 

.    "  O  OAB  to  the  kyewi' me,  Johnnie, 
Gae  to  the  kye  wi' me ; 
O  gae  to  the  k^  wi'  me,  Johnnie, 
And  111  be  merry  wi' thee."  ' 
"  o  lassie,  I'm  weary  wand'rin', 

I've  gaen  mair  miles  than  three 
I'se  no  gang  the  day  to  the  herdin'. 
It's  fkshoos  and  naething  to  see." 
"0  gae  to  the  kye  wi'  me,  Johnnie, 

Gae  to  the  kye  wi' me} 
O  gae  to  the  k^  ^'  me,  Johnnie. 
And  I'U  be  merry  wi' thee." 

**  Oh  we'll  tak' a  rest  at  the  shieling, 

Anent  the  tap  o*  the  hiU, 
And  there's  a  loch  o*  pure  water 

Whare  ye  may  drink  your  iUl. 
Ohgae,  &C. 

*'Amang  the  rocks  and  the  heather 

A  bum  doee  roaring  Ik', 
And  there  tlie  trouties  are  kmpin'. 

The  bonniest  ever  I  saw." 
Oh  gae,  &C. 
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[Thomas  Aitdbsbom.  —  Here  first  printed.'- 
Tuoe,  "John  Anderson,  my  Jo.  "J 

Oh,  Helen  dear!  oh,  Helen  dear! 

Do  ye  no  mind  the  day. 
When  you  and  I  were  lad  and  lass. 

And  on  the  green  did  stray; 
When  wearied  wi'  oar  walk  at  e'en, 

I  kindly  led  yoa  hame. 
And  stole  the  tender  parting  kiss. 

And  breathed  your  cfaerish'd  name  ? 

I'm  sure  our  hearts  were  guileless  then. 

And  tine  from  eTory  stain ; 
We  little  dream'd  that  aught  on  earth 

Gould  ever  gi*e  us  pain. 
But  days  and  years  ha'e  o'er  us  pass'd. 

And  weel  ye  ken,  I  ween. 
That  sorrows,  toils,  and  troubles  great. 

Our  dreary  lot  ha'e  been. 

And  what  may  be  our  ftitoie  &te, 

Ahilittiedoweken, 
But,  trusting  aye  to  proridenoe. 

Well  tak'  what  hearen  may  sen*. 
This  eheqner'd  scene  it  soon  will  dose. 

And  we  will  get  the  ca'. 
Just  like  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf. 

When  winter's  bleak  winds  blaw. 


'^it  l^ag^  of  olD. 

[Chaklbs  Scott.— Here  first  printed.] 

Wb  stood  beside  the  shore,— 

And  I  knew  not  what  to  say. 
For  I  loT'd  her  well  before. 

In  my  boyhoo(\'s  golden  day: 
And  though  her  eye,  retreating, 

Left  the  plaintive  tale  untold, 
I  felt  her  heart  was  beating 

For  the  burning  words  of  old. 

We  listen'd  to  the  ocean,— 
But  my  lips  they  dared  not  speak, 

Though  the  life-blood,  with  emotion. 
Came  in  flashes  to  my  cheek.- 


Tet  our  words,  when  they  awoke. 
Were  like  filling  snow-flakes  cold,- 

And  we  never,  never  spoke 
Of  the  happy  days  of  old. 

And  the  sun  it  shone  as  brightly 

As  it  shone  when  we  had  lov'd,— 
And  the  summer  winds  as  llghtiy 

O'er  the  summer  oceaa  roved,— 
And  the  trysting  oak  in  yonder  glen 

Still  shook  its  branthes  bold  i— 
But,  ah!  what  spell  revives  again 

ThefhdedkHresofoId? 

And  I  long'd  that  vre  were  parted. 

For  I  could  not  hide  the  sigh ; 
And  the  bitter  tsar-drap  started 

To  the  gentle  maiden's  tjfh 
I  waUCd  the  bea^  lOone— 

But  nqr  heart-«t  felt  so  eeld ! 
I  knew  they  had  for  ever  gone. 

Those  burning  daya  <tf  old! 


Si?a. 


[BoBRS.— Tune,  *' Gnderoy."— The  heroine  of 
this  song,  some  say,  vraa  Elisabeth  Miller,  one  of 
the  "Hauchline  Belles;"  others  avow  that  she 
was  Elisabeth  Black,  afterwards  Mrs.  Stewart,  a 
vintner  in  Alva;  while  John  Oalt  is  of  opinion  that 
the  real  lady  was  a  relativ»  of  his  own,  named 
Elisabeth  Barbour.] 

Fboh  thee,  Elisa,  I  must  go, 

And  flrom  my  native  shore ; 
The  cruel  (ktes  between  us  throw 

A  boundless  ocean's  roar : 
But  bona^BeM  oceans,  roaring  wide 

Between  my  love  and  me. 
They  never,  sever  can  A  vide 

My  heart  and  soul  flrom  thee. 

Farewell,  Curewell,  Elisa  dear, 

Themaidthatladoral 
A  boding  Tcdoe  is  in  mine  ear. 

We  part  to  meet  no  more. 
But  the  last  throb  that  leaves  my  heart, 

While  death  stands  vktor  by. 
That  throb,  Bliaa,  U  thy  part, 
^  And  thine  that  latest  sigh. 
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[Wkittbk  by  Jaicm  Hooo.— Set  to  muic  in 
Smith's  Scottish  Minstrel.] 

Oh  tis  a  beart-stirring  sight  to  view, 
^  •'  Far  to  the  westward  stretching  Uue, 

That  frontier  ridge,  which  erst  defied 
Th'  invader's  nuuwh,  the  oppressor's  pride. 
The  bloody  field,  for  many  an  age. 
Of  rival  nations'  wasteflil  rage ; 
In  latter  times  a  refuge  given. 
To  exiles  in  the  cause  of  heaven. 

Far  inland,  where  the  mountain  crest 
O'erlooks  the  waters  of  the  west. 
And  "midst  the  moorland  wilderness. 
Dark  moss-deugfas  form  a  drear  recess, 
Oortain'd  vrith  ceaseless  ndsts,  which  feed 
*  The  sources  of  the  Clyde  and  Tweed; 

There  injured  Scotland's  patriot  band. 
For  fidth  and  flreedom  made  thdr  stand ; 

When  tndtor  kings,  who  basely  sold 
Their  country's  fkme  for  Gallic  gold. 
Too  abject  o'er  the  firee  to  reign, 
Wam'd  by  a  fother's  fete  in  vain— 
>  In  bigot  fury  trampled  down 

The  race  who  oft  preserved  their  crown- 
There,  worthy  of  his  masters,  came 
The  despots'  champion,  bloody  Graham. 

•i  The  human  bloodhounds  of  the  earth. 

To  hunt  the  peasant  from  his  hearth ! 
Tyrants !  could  not  misfortune  teach, 
Tliat  man  has  rights  beyond  your  reach  ? 
Thought  ye  the  torture,  and  the  stake, 
.  Could  that  intrepid  spirit  break ; 

Whi6h  even  in  woman's  breast  withstood 
The  terrors  of  the  fire  and  flood  ? 

Yee— though  the  sceptic's  tongue  deride 
Those  martyrs  who  for  conscience  died ; 
^  Though  modish  history  blight  their  fiime. 

And  sneering  courtiers  hoot  the  name 
.'  Ofmen,  who  dared  alone  be  free 

* .  Amidst  a  nation's  slavery, — 

Yet  long  for  them  the  poet's  lyre 
Shall  wake  its  notes  of  heavenly  fire. 

A  Their  name  shall  nerve  the  patriot's  hand. 

Upraised  to  save  a  sinking  land ; 
And  piety  shall  learn  to  bum 
With  holier  transports  o'er  their  urn !   . 


Sequester'd  haunts!— co  still— so  lUr, 
That  holy  fkith  might  worsLIp  there,— 
The  shaggy  gerse  and  brown  heath  wave 
O'er  many  a  nameless  warrior's  gnve. 

(^attoE  Jplofong  WzBt^. 

re.  J.  PmiJiYSON.— Air,  "  The  Bam,  O."— 
Here  first  printed.] 

ToH  sun  was  set,  an'  o'er  the  sky 
The  gloamin'  spread  its  purple  dye, 
Wi'  balmy  breath  the  breeze  did  sigh 

O'er  Carron  flowery  braes. 
May  smiling  spring  there  first  be  seen. 
To  straw  her  buds  and  leaves  o'  green. 
There  to  my  heart  I  olasp'd  yestreen 

The  lassie  I  lo'e  dear. 

0  leeae  me  on  my  Mary, 
My  blooming  blythsome  Mary, 
Nane  else  shall  be  my  dearie. 

On  Canon  flowery  braes. 

What  earthly  bliss  could  mine  exceed. 
The  time  flew  by  wi'  tentless  heed. 
For  hoars  o'  bless  mak'  doable  speed. 

When  on  love's  wings  they  flee. 
Her  hamespon  govm,  her  look  sae  meek. 
The  blush  that  spread  her  youthfU'  cheek. 
Said  mair  to  me  than  words  could  speak. 

On  Carron  floweiy  braes. 
Then  leeze  me,  &c 

Sae  leal  our  love,  vre  sought  nae  hame. 
Till  through  the  tnee  the  moon's  dear  beam, 
Was  dandn'  o'er  the  dimpling  stream 

'Mid  Carron  flowery  braes. 
Bat  till  that  moon  forgets  to  shine. 
An'  liib  fbrsakes  this  heart  o'  mine. 
That  night  my  mem'ry  ne'er  shall  tine 
On  Carron  flowery  braes. 
Then  come  my  bonnie  Mary, 
My  blooming  blythsome  Mary, 
For  ever  let  me  cheer  thee. 
On  Carron  flowery  braes. 

SIoamiB*. 

[W.  G RAT.— Here  first  printed.— Tune,  "  Tod- 
lln'  butt,"  &c.] 

Thkkk's  naething  on  yirth, 

1  ken  to  compare, 
Wi'  a  walk  in  the  gloamin', 

f  To  snuff  the  fresh  air  ; 
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To  ttUk  like  a  gawky. 
When  naebodj  wes, 
▲n'  joak  like  a  maakin 


0 !  the  sweets  o'  the  gloamln'. 
How  delicioiis  they  are ! 

0 !  the  joong  loTer"*  dream 
U  behint  them  by  &». 

When  ye  gang  through  the  streets 

O'  oar  blethrin'  wee  town. 
Your  best  ye  maun  try  a 

Lang  £aoe  to  ha'e  on  • 
In  the  gkMunln'  ye  sen' 

A' tic  havers  awa'. 
In  the  mloht  o*  your  freedom 

Fa'  croosely  ye  craw. 
0{  the  sweets,  &c. 

And  should  yon  some  lo'ed  ane. 

When  wandering,  meet. 
The  shake  o'the  han',  O ! 

How  eordial,  how  sweet ! 
Ye  ftel,  then,  true  ideasure. 

Unmixed  wi'  alloy, 
Warid's  things  ye  foiget 

In  th'  exoess  o'  yoar  joy. 
OJ  1 


1  canna  mih. 

[Jambs  MuaaAT.— Here  flist  printed.— Tone, 
I  canna  leave  my  Highland  hame."] 

I  CAHHA  smile,  I  canna  dng, 

I  ha'e  nae  heart  for  lightsome  glee, . 
I  downa  thole  the  mirth  o*  spring. 

Sin'  they  ha'e  ta'en  my  lad  frae  roe. 
I  fUn  wad  righ  and  sab  again, 

Twad  maybe  help  to  soothe  my  care; 
I  fiOn  wad  greet  to  drown  my  pain. 

For,  oh !  my  heart  is  beating  sair. 

When  wandering  up  the  flowery  dell. 

To  meet  wi'  him  that's  &r  away, 
I  beard  a  widowM  mavis  teU 

Its  sorrows  in  a  doolftt'  lay. 
I  eoold  ha'e  wept  till  day's  decline. 

To  hear  its  note  of  wild  despair- 
How  a'  that  birdie's  grief  is  mine. 

And  1  can  sab  and  greet  nae  mair. 


Aince  mair  I'll  seek  oar  trysting  tree. 

And  wander  o'er  oor  haunts  again ; 
Ainoe  mair  I'U  climb  the  height  sae  hie. 

And  look  tu  o'er  the  pathless  midn— 
I'U  look  to  wbeie  the  welkin  dark 

Seems  resting  on  the  azure  sea. 
Where  but  I  saw  the  Aiding  bark 

That  wafted  fltf  my  lore  frae  me. 


^e  bonnie  fjaug^^, 

[William  Mothbrwbli..] 


Yb  bonnie  haughs  and  heather  braes. 
Where  I  ha'e  past  youth's  blythest  days, 
Ane  idle  dream  o'  bliss  ye  be. 
That  gars  me  sigh  for  my  ain  eonntrie. 
O  bauld  we  rade  through  Stirling  toun, 
Wi'  pistol,  sword,  and  musqnetoon. 
And  banner  braid  display'd  had  we. 
Like  brave  men  balding  companie. 

We  left  our  Iutcs,  we  left  our  hames. 
We  left  our  bairns  and  winsome  dames. 
And  we  drew  our  swords  right  manAiUy 
To  back  the  king  o'  our  ain  eonntrie. 
But  Carlile  yetts  are  wat  wi'  blude, 
Hicht  matches  richt,  and  dooms  the  gude ; 
And  gentle  blude  o'  Ok  d^;ree 
Ha'e  stain'd  the  hearths  o'  my  ain  countrie. 

And  dwyning  in  this  frvmit  land, 
Boee  fieckless  mak'  baith  heart  and  hand. 
And  gars  thir  tears  drap  frae  my  e'e. 
That  ne'er  sail  £»'  in  my  ain  countrie. 
O  Garron  brig  is  auld  and  worn. 
Where  I  and  my  forbears  were  bom ; 
But  bonnie  is  that  brig  to  see 
By  ane  flemit  fhte  his  ain  countrie. 

And  gladly  to  the  listening  ear 
Is  borne  the  waters  cruning  dear. 
Making  a  moan  and  melodie 
That  weds  my  heart  to  my  ain  countrie. 
O  gin  I  were  a  wee  wee  bird. 
To  Ught  adown  at  RandieAiird, 
And  in  Kirk-o'-Muir  to  dose  my  e'e, 
And  fald  my  wings  in  my  ain  coupUie  ? 
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mWii  fit  tit  (oinl^ob. 


[WRrmor  by  Albs.  Cabltue.    Music  by  B. 
A.  Smith.] 

WnA'f  at  the  wfaidow,  wh«,  wha  ? 
O  what  at  the  wtndow,  wha,  wha  ? 

Wha  but  blythe  Jamie  Glen, 

He's  oome  eax  miles  an'  ten, 
To  tak*  bonnie  Jeaaie  awa'  awa'. 
To  tak'  b(mnie  Jeanie  awa'. 

Bridal  maidens  are  braw,  bmw, 
O  bridal  maidens  axe  braw,  bmw ) 

Bat  the  bridet  modest  e'e. 

And  wann  cheefc  are  to  me, 
'Boon  pearlins  and  brooches,  an'  a',  an'  a', 
'Boon  pearlins  and  broodies,  an'  a*. 

There's  mirth  on  the  green,  in  the  ha',  the  ha', 
TlMre'smiith  on  the  green,  in  the  lia',  tlie  lia'. 
There's  laughing,  theret  qnajBBng, 
There's  Jesting,  there's  daffing. 
Bat  the  bride's  Iktbert  blithest  of  a',  of  a'. 
But  the  faridet  &thert  bljrthest  of  a*. 

It's  no  that  she's  Jamie's  ava,  ava. 
It's  no  that  she's  Jamiet  aTa,  ava. 

That  my  heart  is  sae  weaiy. 

When  a'  the  lave's  tbaerj. 
But  it's  just  that  shell  aye  be  awa'  awa'. 
But  it's  Just  that  she'U  aye  be  awa'. 


I. 

[Warrnar,  aboat  the  middle  of  the  last  cen> 
tury,  in  imitiUion  <tf  an  <dd  song  to  tlie  same  tune, 
by  Miss  Jakb  Eu.iot,  daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot  of  Minto.  "The  Forest"  was  the  name  given 
to  a  district  which  coiQprehended  Selkirksliire, 
and  a  portion  of  Pebblesshire  and  Clydesdale,  and 
wliich  was  noted  for  its  fine  ardkers.  These  were 
ahnoet  to  a  man  slain  at  the  battle  of  Floddeo, 
(1513)  and  upon  that  disastrous  event  the  song  is 
founded.] 

I'TB  heard  the  lilting,  at  our  yowe-mllking. 
Lasses  a-lilting,  before  the  dawn  o'  day ; 

But  now  tliey  are  moaning,  on  ilka  green  loaning ; 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 


I  biythe  lads  are 


^  At  badits,  hi  the  morning, 
scorning. 
The  lasses  are  lonely,  and  dowie,  and  wae; 
Nne  daffin',  nae  gabbin',  but  righing  and  sabMng, 
nk  ane  lifts  her  leglen  and  hies  her  away. 

In  hairst,  at  the  shearing,  nae  youths  now  are 

J^ring, 

The  bandsters  are  lyart,  and  runkled  and  grey ; 

At  &ir,  or  at  i>reaching,  nae  wooing,  nae  fleeeh- 

ing— 

Tlie  Flowers  of  the  Fnest  are  a*  wede  away. 

At  e'en,  at  the  gloaming,  nae  swankies  are  roam< 
ing, 

'Bout  stacks  wi'  the  lassea  at  bo^  to  play ; 
But  ilk  ane  dts  drearie,  lamenting  her  dearie— 

The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 

Bale  and  wae  to  the  order,  sent  our  lads  to  the 

The  English,  for  anoe,  by  guile  wan  the  day; 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  that  foudit  aye  the 
foremost. 
The  prime  o'  oar  land,  are  eanld  in  the  day. 


We  hear  nae  mair  lilting  at  our  yowetnOldng, 
Women  and  bairns  are  heartieas  and  wae ; 

Sighing  and  wMMmtng  on  Oka  green  loaning^ 
The  Flowers  <rfthe  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 


n. 

nVaiTTBK  by  Mas.  Cookbvbk,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Botherford  of  Faimidee  In  Bozbarghshire, 
and  wife  to  Mr.  Cockbum  of  Ormiston,  advocate. 
She  died  at  Edinbai:^  in  1794.] 

I'vK  seen  the  smiling  * 

Of  Fortune  begoiling; 
I've  fdt  all  its  fiivoors.  and  found  its  deeay: 

Sweet  was  its  Ueadng, 

Kind  its  caressing;  ^ 

But  now  tis  fled— fled  fltf  away. 

I've  seen  the  forest 

Adorned  the  foremost 
With  flowers  of  the  fiiirest,  most  pleasantandgajr; 

Sae  bonnie  was  tiidr  blooming! 

Their  scent  the  air  perftuning ! 
^But  now  tbej  are  wither'd  and  weeded  away. 
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il're  seen  the  morning 
With  gold  tlie  hiilB  adorning. 
And  load  tempest  storming  before  the  mld*day. 
I've  seen  Tweed's  diver  streams. 
Shining  in  the  sunny  beams, 
r  Grow  dnunly  and  daric  as  he  xow'd  on  his  way. 

Oh,  fickle  Fortone, 

Why  tliis  cruel  sporting  ? 
^  Ob,  why  still  perplex  us,  poor  sons  of  a  day  ? 

Nae  mair  your  smiles  can  cheer  me, 

Nae  mair  your  frowns  can  fear  me; 
?  Tot  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a  wede  away. 


®fickaB  Song* 

[Wbittek  by  Johw  Strvthbrs  to  the  tune  of 
'  the  "  Flowers  of  ttie  Forest."  This  is  a  versifica- 
.  tionofthe  evening  song  sung  by  the  negro  women, 
)  who  gave  (bod  and  shelter  to  poor  Mimgo  Park 

*  when  about  to  perish.  •*  The  air,"  says  Park, 
.  "  was  plaintive,  and  the  words  literally  translated 
'  were  these: '  The  winds  roared,  and  Um  nUns  fell, 
)  the  poorwhiteman,  foint  and  weary,  came  and  sat 
I  under  our  tree.  He  has  no  mother  to  bring  him 
^  milk,  he  has  no  wife  to  grind  his  com :  let  us  pity 
)  the  white  man,  no  mother  has  he.'  "J 

)  Turn  winds  they  were  roaring, 

■  The  rains  they  wen  pouring, 

L  When,  lonely,  the  white  man,  a  wonder  to  see ! 
I  Both  hungry  and  weary. 

Desponding  and  dreary, 

•  He  came,  and  Iw  sat  in  the  shade  of  our  tree. 

)  No  mother  is  by  him, 

)  With  milk  to  supply  him ; 

I  He  wanders  an  outcast,  how  sad  must  he  be! 

Even  com,  could  he  find  it. 

He  has  no  wife  to  grind  it— 
'  Let  us  pity  the  white  man,  no  mother  has  he ! 


EocJ«tta«gar» 


[Okb  of  the  early  productions  of  Lonn  Btbok. 
It  has  been  set  to  music  by  Mrs.  Gibson.] 

A  WAT,  ye  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens  of  roses, 
'      In  you  let  the  minions  of  luxury  rove ; 
Bestore  me  the  rocks  where  the  snow>flake  reposes. 
If  still  they  are  sacied  to  freedom  and  love. 


«^  Yet,  Caledonia,  beloved  are  thy  mountains. 

Bound  their  white  summits  tho'  elements  war, 
Tho'  cataracts  foam  'stead  of  smooth  flowing 
fountains, 
I  sigh  (br  the  valley  of  dark  Loch-na-gar. 

Ahl  there  my  young  footsteps  in  infkncy  wan- 
dered; 

My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  vras  the  plaid :   , 
On  chieftains,  long  perish'd,  my  memory  pondered , 

As  daily  I  strayed  through  the  pine-covered 
glade. 
I  sought  not  my  home  till  the  day's  dying  glory 

G^ve  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  polar-star ; 
For  Ihncy  was  cheered  by  traditional  story. 

Disclosed  by  the  natives  of  dxirk  Loch-na-gar. 

Shades  of  the  dead !  have  I  not  heard  your  voices, 

Bise  on  the  night-rolling  breath  of  ttie  gale  ? 
Surely  the  soul  of  the  hero  rejoices. 
And  rides  on  the  wind  o'er  his  own  Highland 
vale. 
Bound    Loch-na-garr,   whOe  the   stormy   mist 
gathers. 
Winter  presides  in  his  cold  icy  car; 
Clouds  there  encircle  the  forms  of  my  (kthers. 
They  dwell  'mid  tlie  tempests  of  dark  Loch-iu>   j 
gar.  " 


[Writtbn  by  Bobsrt  Tannabii.l.  In  the  life 
of  the  poet,  it  is  stated,  that  on  one  occasion, 
while  taking  a  solitary  walk,  his  musings  were 
interrupted  by  the  voice  of  a  country-girl,  who 
was  singing  a  song  of  his  own, 
"  We'll  meet  beside  the  dusky  glen,  on  yon  buni- 

side." 
This,  he  used  to  say,  gave  him  great  satisfhction, 
as  an  accidental  and  unconscious  oidenoe  of  the 
rising  popularity  of  his  songs.] 

Wb'u.  meet  beside  the  dusky  glen  on  yon  bum- 
side,  [side: 

Where  the  bushes  form  a  code  den,  on  yen  bum- 
Though  the  broomy  knowes  he  green. 
Yet  there  we  may  be  seen ; 
But  we'll  meet— we'll  meet  nt  e'en,  down  by  ym 
A        bum-sUe. 
'  Sa 
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Illleadtbee  to  (he  btrfcenbower  on  yon  born-tide,  ^Strike  iron  whfle  'tis  het.  If  yeM  han  It  to  wald 


Sae  iweetly  wore  wi'  woodbine  flower,  on  yon 
bum^de; 

There  the  bosy  prying  eye 

Ne'er  distorbe  the  lover's  joy,  [side. 

WhUe  in  other's  aims  they  lie,  down  by  yon  bum- 

Awa',  ye  mde  unlbelin'  crew,  flrae  yon  bum^de ! 
Those  Csdrysoenesare  no  fcryoo,  by  yon  bum-side 

Therefkncysm 

By  the  sweetly 
And  the  rodc-Iodged  edioes  sUm,  down  by  yon 


^:. 


{(<■ 


5f"' 


pi 


0^ 


Now  the  plantin'  t^M  are  tinged  wi'gowd  onyon 

bnm-slde. 
And  gloamln'  draws  her  toggle  shroud  o'er  yon 
bum-side: 
Far  frae  the  noiqr  scene, 
I'll  through  the  fields  alane; 
There  we'U  meet,  my  ain  dear  Jean  I  down  by  yon 


pj        Wap  at  tfje  ISRllJoJw. 


;v; 


V 


[BR-MODBI.I.BD  by  BiJcsAT  from  an  old  but 
indelicate  song  to  a  lively  air.] 

Thb  widow  can  bake,  and  the  widow  can  brew. 
The  widow  can  diape,  and  the  widow  can  sew. 
And  mony  braw  things  the  widow  can  do; 

Then  have  at  the  widow,  my  laddie. 
With  courage  attadc  her,  baith  early  and  late. 
To  kiss  her  and  dap  her  ye  maunna  be  blate : 
Speak  weU,  and  do  better;  for  that's  the  best  gate 

To  win  a  young  widow,  my  laddie. 

The  widow  she's  youthfii',  and  never  ae  hair 
The  wanr  of  the  wearing,  and  has  a  good  skahr 
Of  every  thing  lovely;  die^  witty  and  flihr. 

And  has  a  rich  J<rintnre,  my  laddie. 
What  could  ye  wish  better,yourplea8oretoc>own, 
Thnn  a  widow,  the  bonniest  toast  in  the  town, 
With,  Naethiug  but— draw  in  your  stool  and  sit 
down, 

And  sport  vrlth  the  widow,  my  Inddie. 

Then  till  her,  and  Ull  her  vrlth  courtesie  dead. 
Though  stark  love  and  UndneH  be  all  you  can 

plead; 
Be  heartsome  and  airy,  and  hope  to  succeed 
With  the  bonnie  gay  widow,  my  laddie. 


For  fortune  aye  fiivours  the  aetive  and  bauld. 
But  ruins  the  wooer  thafB  tho^fdea  and  cauld. 
Unfit  fbr  tbfS  widow,  my  laddie. 


®^e  6ottttU  l&tucfeet  U$^l2.  I 

[Thb  two  first  Hnee  of  this  song  are  <M.  The  " 
rest  is  by  Jajus  Tttuk,  commonly  called  ^ 
'*  Balloon  Tjrtier,'*flM  editor  and  principal  oom-Z 
piler  ot  the  original  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  ^ 
He  was  a  native  of  Brediin,  and  during  his  life  / 
was  engaged  in  many  literary  q>eenUti(Ris.  He  \ 
died  in  the  province  ot  Masswcihiisotls,  North  j 
in  1806,  aged  fifty-eight.] 


Thb  bonnie  bnutet  lassie. 

She's  blue  beneaA  tiie  ceo ; 
She  was  the  fldrest  lassie 

That  danced  on  the  green. 
A  lad  he  looM  l)er  dearty; 

She  did  his  love  letnm: 
But  he  his  vows  has  broken. 

And  left  her  for  to  mourn. 

My  shi^te,  she  says,  was  handao 
My  fkoe  was  fidr  and  dean ; 
But  now  I'm  bonnie  bradBst, 


^y 


My  eyes  were  bright  and  sg 
Before  tiiat  tibey  turned  Uue ; 

But  now  they're  dull  with  weeping. 
And  a',  my  love,  for  you. 


My  person  it  v 

My  shape,  they  said,  was  neat: 
But  now  I  am  quite  changed ; 

My  stays  they  winna  meet. 
A*  nicht  I  deeped  soundly; 

My  mind  was  never  sad ; 
But  now  my  rest  is  brOken 

Wl'  tW^^Mng  o'  my  lad. 

O  could  I  live  In  darimea. 

Or  hide  me  in  the  sea, 
Sinoe  my  love  Is  nnfidthfal. 

And  has  forsaken  mel 
No  other  knre  I  suflbred. 

Within  my  breast  to  dwoD. 
In  nooi^t  I  have  ofltoded. 

But  lovtng  him  too  wdL 


:i<:>'"^v,.t**^''^^':£; 
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Her  lover  heard  her  mooming, 

A«  by  he  chaaoed  to  pass : 
And  premd  onto  hit  boeom 

The  lorelj  bracket  laah 
My  dear,  he  nid,  oeaae  grieving; 

Since  that  you  lo'ed  ao  troe. 
My  bonnie  bracket  laaaie, 

I'll  fldthflil  prove  to  yoo. 


1  l^fiiiDi  u  ^m^t. 


^  .        [Priktbd  in  the  second  edition  of  David  Herd's 

V,^  collection,  1776.     Bums  says  that  the  song  is 

fixmded  on  fluit.    A  John  Hunter,  the  son  of  a 

flmner  in  Galston  parish,  Ayrshire,  was  the  hero 

of  the  story.] 


I  HAD  a  horse,  and  I  had  nae  mair, 

I  gat  him  fine  my  daddy, 
Hy  parse  was  light,  and  my  heart  was  ss 

But  my  wit  it  was  ftt'  ready. 
And  sae  I  thought  me  on  a  time, 

Outwittens  of  my  daddy, 
To  fee  mysd'  to  a  lowland  laird, 

Wha  had  a  bonnie  lady. 

I  wrote  a  letter,  and  thus  began: 

Madam,  be  not  ofibnded, 
I'm  o'er  the  lugs  in  love  wl'  you. 

And  caxe  not  though  ye  kend  It: 
For  I  get  little  frae  the  laird. 

And  fer  less  firae  my  daddy. 
And  I  vrad  blythely  be  the  man. 

Wad  strive  to  please  his  lady. 

She  read  the  letter  and  die  leugh, 

Te  needna  been  sae  blate,  man. 
Ton  might  ha'e  come  to  me  yoursel'. 

And  tanld  me  o'  your  state,  man: 
Te  might  ha'e  come  to  me  yoursel', 

Outwittens  of  ony  body. 
And  made  John  Goukstone  of  the  laird. 

And  kisB'd  his  bonnie  lady. 

Then  she  pat  siller  in  my  parse; 

We  drank  wine  out  o'  a  oogie. 
She  fee'd  a  man  to  rub  my  horse. 

And  wow  but  I  was  vogiei 


But  I  gat  ne'er  sae  salr  a  fleg. 
Since  I  came  true  my  daddy. 

The  laird  came  rap,  rap  to  the  yett. 
When  I  was  vri'  his  la^y. 

Then  she  put  me  behint  a  chair. 

And  hap'd  me  wl'  a  plaidle. 
But  I  was  like  to  swarf  wi' fear. 

And  wish'd  me  wi'  my  daddy. 
The  laird  gaed  out,  he  saw  na  me, 

I  gaed  when  I  was  ready : 
I  promised,  but  I  ne'er  gaed  bock. 

To  see  his  bonnie  lady. 


3PniiiirtitJ  ©auto. 

[Writtbm  by  Burks  to  the  tune  of  "  I  had  i 
horse."] 

O,  runrrrB  cauld,  and  restless  love, 

Te  wreck  my  peace  between  ye; 
Tet  puirtith  a'  I  coakl  forgi'e. 
An  twere  na  for  my  Jeanie. 

O,  why  should  &te  dc  pleasure  have. 

Life's  dearest  bands  untwining  ? 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  love 
Depend  on  Fortune's  shining  ? 

This  world's  wealth  when  I  think  on. 

Its  pride,  and  a'  the  lave  o't ; 
Fie,  fle  on  dlly  coward  man. 

That  he  should  be  the  slave  ot. 

Her  een,  sae  bonnie  blue,  betray 

How  she  repays  my  pasrion ; 
But  prudence  is  her  owerword  aye. 

She  talks  of  rank  and  feshion. 

O,  wha  can  prudence  think  upon. 

And  sic  a  lassie  by  htan  ? 
O,  wha  can  prudence  think  upon. 

And  sae  in  love  as  I  am  ? 

How  Uest  the  homUe  cottar's  lot  1 

He  woos  his  simple  dearie; 
The  rillle  bogles,  wealth  and  state. 
Can  never  make  them  eerie. 
Oh,  why  should  fete  sic  pleasure  have. 

Life's  dearest  bands  untwining  ? 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  love 
Depend  on  Fortune's  shining  ? 


:';A 
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[Thb  "Lass  o'  Peatie's  Mill"  is  the  name  of  an 
old  air,  the  original  worda  to  which  axe  lost,  bat 
the  sat))ect  of  the  song  is  said  to  hare  been  a 
daughter  of  John  Anderson,  of  Featie's  Mill,  in 
the  parish  of  KeithhaU,  Aberdeenshire.  Allajt 
Ramsay  wrote  the  present  words  to  the  old  tone. 
Bams  relates  an  incident  connected  with  the 
composition  of  Ramsay's  song,  which  does  not 
weU  taUy  with  the  fiust  that  an  old  tone  called 
"The  Lass  o'  Featie's  Mill"  really  did  exist  before 
Ramsays  day,  as  bb  is  more  likely  that  Ramsay 
borrowed  his  titie  from  that  tune  than  that  two 
different  beauties  in  two  different  Fatie's  Mills 
inspired  the  strains  ot  two  different  poets.  "  In 
Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,"  says 
Bums,  "this  song  is  localized  (a  verb  I  must  use 
for  want  of  another  to  express  my  idea)  some- 
where in  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  likewise  is 
claimed  by  Ayrshire.— The  following  anecdote  I 
had  from  the  present  Sir  William  Cunningham  of 
Robertland,  who  had  it  from  the  last  John  Eikrl 
of  Loudon— The  then  Earl  of  Loudon,  and  &ther 
to  Earl  John  before  mentioned,  had  Ramsay  at 
Loudon,  and  one  day  walking  together  by  the 
banks  of  Irvine  water,  near  New-Mllis,  at  a  place 
yet  called  Featy's  Mill,  they  were  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  a  beantiftd  country  girl.  His  lord- 
ship observed  that  she  would  be  a  fine  theme  far 
a  song.— AUan  lagged  behind  in  returning  to 
Loudon  Castle,  and  at  dinner  produced  this  iden< 
tical  song."] 


Thb  lass  o'  Fatie's  Mill, 

Sae  bonnie,  biythe,  and  gay. 
In  spite  of  a'  my  skill. 

She  stole  my  heart  away. 
When  teddin'  out  the  hay. 

Bareheaded  on  the  green. 
Love  mid  her  locks  did  play. 

And  wanton'd  in  her  een. 

Her  arms,  white,  round,  and  smooth  { 

Breasts  in  their  rising  dawn ; 
To  age  it  would  give  youth. 

To  press  them  with  his  han'. 
Through  all  my  spirits  ran 

An  ecstasy  of  bliss. 
When  I  such  sweetness  tend 

Wmpt  in  a  bafany  kiss.  a  ; 


Without  the  help  of  art. 

Like  flowers  tiiat  grace  the  wild. 
She  did  her  sweets  impart, 

Whene'er  she  spak'  or  smiled : 
Her  looks  they  were  so  mild. 

Free  fh>m  aflSected  pride. 
She  me  to  love  beguiled ; 

I  wish'd  her  for  my  bride. 


Oh !  had  I  a'  1 

Hopetoon's  high  mountains  fill, 
Insured  lang  life  and  health. 

And  pleasure  at  my  will ; 
I'd  pranise,  and  Ailfil, 

That  nane  but  bonnie  she. 
The  Uiss  o'  Fatie's  Mill, 

Should  share  the  same  wi' 


[WrtuAM  Guw.— Air,  **  Oran  an  Adg  or  The  | 
Songof  Death."— The  Hon.  Henry  Gadogan,  lieut.- 
colonel  of  the  71st  raiment,  fell  at  the  battle  of  j 
Yittoria,  on  aist  June,  1813.    An  elegant  marble  ( 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  choir 
of  the  Glasgow  Cathedral.] 

At  the  sunset  of  glory  the  eVning  is  calm. 

No  wild  holding  tempest  can  rave. 
The  winds  are  all  hush'd,  and  the  dew-drops  are  ' 
balm. 

As  they  rest  on  the  cheek  of  the  bmve. 

At  the  war  flash  of  battie,  how  gleams  the  red  | 
cheek. 

As  it  brightens  while  fireedom  is  nigh ; 
And  the  eye,  as  it  closes,  will  high  glory  speak, 

WhUe  Victory  heaves  the  last  sigh.  , 

How  nobly  he  smiles  from  ttie  field  of  his  ftune. 
With  the  death-maric  engraved  on  his  breast,      i 

With  a  feeble  huua,  he  johis  the  acclaim. 
And  expires  on  the  bed  of  his  rest. 

Cadogan !  with  glory  thou'lt  ever  be  named. 
And  the  heroes  of  Greece  and  of  Rome, 

Will  bend  flrom  thefar  bright  clouds,  (those  war- 
riors fiuned,)  I 
And  exultingly  rest  on  thy  tomb. 


^^^^'iJii^^^^^^r^ ' 
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[This  beantlflil  Utile  iMllad  flnt  appeared  as  a 
'  fragment  in  an  Edinboigh  newspaper,  and  its 

authoTBhip  is  generally  ascribed  to  a  Newcastle 

poet  of  the  name  of  Ptcteiing,  on  no  other  good 
'  groond  that  we  know  of,  than  that  the  original 
^  oonmmnication  to  the  newqM4>er  boce  upon 

it  the  Newcastle  post-mark.  Donoeht  Head  is  a 
*  mountain  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  we  prefer 
i  it  to  a  post-offlce  stamp  in  marking  oot  the  ooon- 
/i4V  ^  ^  which  the  song  belongs.  The  verses  are 
^^  ^  adi^tted  to  the  air  called  "  Gordon  Oastle."  The 
^  last  twelve  lines  in  the  present  copy  are  by  Gap- 
>  tain  Charles  Gray,  B.  M.,  who  has  very  lumpily 
\  eked  out  the  otherwise  nnflnished  production.  In 

reference  to  this  song,  we  have  much  pleasure 
[  in  printing  the  following  communication  firom 
'  Mr.  Robert  White,  a  Newcastie  gentleman,  who 
I  himself  entertains  great  doubts  as  to  Pickering 

being  the  author.—"  These  fine  stanzas,"  says  Mr. 
^  White,  "are  indebted  fbr  much  of  their  cdebrity 
I  to  Bobert  Bums,  who,  in  a  letter  to  George  Thom- 
^  son  of  the  19th  Oct.,  1794,  says,  *Donocht  Head 
I  is  not  mine;  I  would  give  ten  poundsitwere.    It 

[appeared  first  in  the  Edinburgh  Herald,  and  came 
to  the  editor  of  that  paper  with  the  Newcastle 
post  mark  on  it.'    Six  years  afterwards,  when 
,  Currie's  edition  of   the   Poet's  works,   which 
contained  the  above  remarks,  was  pablished,  a 
I  oorrespondent  of  the  Monthly  Magasine,  YoL  X. 
}  SOS,  aiBrmed  the  fragment  to  have  been  written 
'  by  Mn.  Gaoxoa  Piocxnrao,  of  Newcastle  upon 
1  Tyne;  and  this  assertion  was  corroborated  by 
'  another  oorrespondent  of  the  same  periodkad  in 
ToL  XI.  141.    Since  that  period,  it  has  been  at- 
'  tribnted  by  the  literati  of  Scotland  to  the  same 
I  individxial,  with  this  difference  that  in  most 
'  instances  he  has,  by  mistake,  been  called  Thomtu 
)  instead  of  0«i»y«.    He  was  bom  at  Simonbnm  in 
\  Northumberland,  about  the  beginning  of  1758; 
^  became  a  derk  to  Mr.  Davidson,  a  respectable 
lawyer  in  Newcastie,  in  1776,  and  afterwards  ob- 
'  tained  the  chief  management  of  the  Stamp  Office 
t  Northumberland,  Newcastie,  and  Berwick. 
,  Snbseqnentiy  he  was  unfortunate  t  he  quitted  the 
north  of  Bn^^d;  resided  foratime  in  Norfolk,  and 
it  was  believed,  went  abroad  about  1798.    After 
being  absent,  and  unknown  even  to  all  his  early 
flriends,  for  upwards  ot  a  quarter  of  a  oentmy,  he 
returned  to  his  native  place  in  depressed  eireum< 
stances,  and  died  In  the  nelghbonrfaood  <rf  New> 
castie  about  1880.    His  poetical  pieces,  with  those 
of  Thomas  BedingfiBld,  an  associate  of  his,  were^ 


4^  edited  by  James  Ellis,  Esq.,  of  Otterbume,  and 
published  in  an  octavo  vcdume  at  Newcastie  in 
1810.  As  a  poet,  be  possessed,  periiaps,  talent  of 
a  more  diversifled  kind  than  that  of  those  who 
generally  supplied  the  magaiines  of  his  time  with 
verse:  he  is,  as  his  humour  veers,  grave  or  gay, 
vritty  or  satirical ;  but  we  think  he  succeeded  best 
when  he  drew  not  upon  his  imagination,  but  on 
his  reflective  fhculties  or  his  feelings.  To  be  sure, 
at  the  period  when  he  composed  his  pieces,  the 
previdling  taste  for  poetry  was  gieatiy  swajKd 
by  the  mannerism  ano  fiilse  glitter  which  our 
acquaintance  with  French  literature  and  Pope's 
translation  of  Homer  had  Introduced :  Cowper  in 
England  was  beginning  to  occupy  higher  ground, 
and  Bums  in  Scotland  was  making  a  still  nearer 
approach  to  nature ;  yet  as  lackering  shared  littie 
of  what  these  men  possessed  to  overflowing,  he  was 
mora  apt  to  follow  the  beaten  path,  than  betake 
himself  to  another  through  which  he  could  not 
clearly  distinguish  his  way.  He  wrote  a  couple  of 
English  songs,  one  of  which  is  a  pretended  transla- 
tion from  vdiat  came  before  the  public  as  a  song 
in  the  Lapland  tongue,  and  may  be  estimated  as 
a  &voarable  spedmen  of  his  ability.  '  The  Min- 
strel', only,  appears  in  a  Scottish  garb,  and  forms 
his  chief  pasiport  to  fiune.  Simple,  touching,  and 
beantifliC  its  composition  exhibits  such  an  admi« 
raUe  oommand  of  Scotland's  vernacular  language, 
that  we  can  scarcely  believe  a  Northumbrian  could 
have  written  it,  unless  he  had  resided  foraoonsid- 
erable  time  in  Caledonia,  and  been  in  daily  inter- 
course with  her  people.  If,  however,  the  author- 
ship bekmgs  to  George  Piokering,  we  look  upon  the 
attempt  as  being  remarkably  happy.  The  addi- 
tional lines  by  Gapt.  Charles  Gray  tend  very  ap< 
propriately  to  complete  the  picture  i  they  are 
conceived  and  executed  in  the  genuine  spirit  with 
which  the  original  stanzas  seem  to  have  been 
penned."] 


Kaiiir  blaws  the  wind  o'er  Donoeht  head. 

The  snaw  drives  snelly  through  the  dale^ 
The  gaberhinzie  tiris  my  sneck. 

And,  shlVring,  tells  his  waefki'  tale  •— 
"Cauld  is  the  night,  O  let  me  In, 

And  dinna  let  your  Minstrel  &', 
And  dinna  let  his  winding-eheet 

Be  naething  but  a  wreath  o'  snaw. 

Full  ninety  winters  ha'e  I  seen. 

And  piped  whare  goroocks  whirring  flew. 
And  mony  a  day  ye've  dano'd,  I  ween. 

To  lilts  which  tauB  my  drone  1  blew."— 


■^yfA^^^j^-f^-: 
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iiy  Eppie  wak'd,  and  toon  she  cried, 
"Get  ap,  fodenum,  and  let  him  inj 

For  weel  ye  ken  the  winter  night 
Waa  abort  when  he  b^pm  bit  din." 

My  Epple'i  Toice,  O  wow !  it*t  iweet  I 

E'en  though  die  bans  and  soaolds  a  wee; 
Bat  when  it's  toned  to  sorrow's  tale 

O,  haith,  it's  doubljr  dear  to  me  I 
*' Come  in,  anld  carle  iril  steer  my  fire. 

And  mak' it  bleeae  a  bonnie  flame ; 
Toor  blade  is  thin,  ye've  tint  the  gate, 

Te  should  nae  stray  sae  Ikr  fkae  hame." 

"  Nae  hame  ha*e  I,«  the  Minstrel  said, 

*'  Sad  party  strife  o'ertnm'd  my  ha'; 
And,  weeping,  at  the  eve  o"  lift 

I  wander  throngh  a  wreath  o*  snaw." 
"  Waes  me,  aald  carle!  sad  is  yoar  tale— 

Yoar  waUetl  toom— yoar  ftlaithiTig  thin ; 
Mine's  no  the  hand  to  stack  the  dow 

When  want  and  wae  would  fldn  be  in." 

We  took  him  ben— we  set  him  doon. 

And  soon  the  ingle  bleei'd  fh'  hie ; 
The  aald  man  thought  himself  at  hame. 

And  dried  the  tear-diap  frae  his  Ce. 
Ance  mair  the  Minftzd  wak'd  a  strain— 

Nae  merry  Hit,  bat  sad  and  slow; 
In  fimcy's  ear  it  aeem'd  to  waO 

A  fiee-bom  nation's  oTcrthrow. 


J-1' 


'S'it  H^arn,  ®. 


[Writtbk  by  Jambs  Stirbat  <rf  Dairy,  in  Ayr- 
shire, and  sang  at  a  Ooontiy  Booking.— Printed 
here  fbr  the  first  time.] 


'^,: 


Trbkb*8  monle  lads  and  lasses  braw. 
Assembled  here  at  friendship's  ca'. 
To  drive  dull  oare  a  mile  awa' 

By  dancing  in  the  bcurn,  O. 

O  the  dainty  bam,  O— 

Bam,  bcurn,  bam,  O ; 
Weni  loup  tin  we  be  like  to  Ih', 

And  wallop  roan'  the  bam,  O. 

Sae,  fiddlers,  gi'e's  a  canty  spring. 

Play  ap  till  "  roof  and  rafters  ring," 

And  let  OS  dance  the  Highland  fling 

Wi'  vigour  in  the  bam,  O. 


O  the  merry  bam,  O— 
Bam,  bam,  bam,  O; 
We'U  braTdy  rant  and  Uythely  dng 
In  honour  o'  the  bam,  O. 

Insi^d  by  Scotia's  rousing  reels, 
Bauk-hei^t  we^l  aipriag  wl'  mettied  b 
Wl* "  mountain  dew"  We'U  oU  life's  wt 

And  whirl  round  the  bam,  O. 

O  the  joyous  bam,  a— 

Bam,  bam,  bam,  O; 
Oar  darllxig  joes,  Uke  gallant  cUels, 

We'U  oaddle  in  the  bam,  O. 

Wi'  lore  and  mirth  and  sodal  ^ee 
We'U  stUl  keep  up  the  Jovial  spree. 
While  time  on  wings  o'yty  shaU  flee 

Out  owre  the  bi4>P7  bam,  O. 

O  the  happy  bam,  O— > 

Bam,  bam,  bam,  O; 
And  tm  the  "morning  Ufis  his  Ce" 

We  wfama  lea'  tlie  bam,  O. 

When  chantidecr  begins  to  craw. 
The  toast  shaU  be  era  wegae  wa*, 
"  Quid  mom  and  Joy  be  wl'  us  a'," 

And  soocess  to  the  bam,  O. 

O  the  glMloos  bam,  O— 

Bam,  bam,  bam,  O; 
Weni  gi'e  t,  at  least,  ae  grand  hurra, 

TUI  echo  rive  the  bam,  O! 


[Jambs  SriaaAT.— Written  ftir  Buma'  Anni-^W^ 
versary,  1819.— Air,  "  There's  nae  hudc  about  tlie^ 
house."— Of  the  numerous  songs  that  have  beenf^ 
oomposed  in  honour  <rf  Bums,  this  H>pean  to  iu>r\ 
tobeoneoftheflinest.]  3ii 

THBBB*a  nae  bard  to  charm  na  now,  ^^ 

Nae  bard  ava  K^ 

Can  aing  a  aang  to  nature  true,  \S^ 

Once  Coila'a  bard'a  awa'.  *\\ 

The  aimple  harp  o*  eariier  days  ir" , 

In  aUenee  alumbera  now,  Jy 

And  modem  art,  wl'  tuneleai  laya,  n'^ 

PreaomeetheNinetowoo.  /~^' 

But  nae  bard  in  a*  our  iale,  L  o« 

Nae  bard  ava,  ^^ 

Frae  pawky  Ootla  wina  a  smile  ^  * 

Since  Bobin  gaed  awa*.  /*^' 


^■3#:r^^?^^.^5il|^^ 


iqneakt 


nil  hamdy  it^  l«t  IWhlon  flpium ; 

She  mmto  balth  taate  and  skm« 
And  wlaer  ■beuld  she  arer  tarn* 
She'll  ring  Us  wngs  hend'. 
Fornae  ung  do  paiboe  ipealn, 

Naeaangavat 
And  FaBhlon*!  foreign  rant*  and 
Shoolda'be 


Her  fcr-fetoh-d  flgurea  aye  maun  fcil 

To  toaoh  the  fteUng  heart; 
Simplhdtgrl  direct  anieal 
Excels  sio  learned  art. 
And  nao  modem  minstrel's  lay, 

XTaelayafay 
Sae  pownfttUy  the  heart  can  sway, 
AsBobin'sthafkawa'. 

For  o'er  his  nomben  Coma's  mose 

A  mi^  inflnenee  breath*d. 
And  roan'  her  darling  poet's  brows 
A  peerlees  erown  had  wreath'd. 
And  nae  wrsath  that  e'er  was  seen, 

Nae  wrsatli  ava, 
WiU  bloom  sae  lang 'B  the  hoUy  green 
O'  Bobin  that's  awa'. 

let  Erin's  minstrel.  Tommy  Moore, 

His  lyrics  sweetly  ring, 
•Twad  lend  hiM  harp  a  higher  power 
Woold  Coila  add  a  string. 
For  nae  harp  has  yet  been  kent, 

KaeharpaTa, 
To  match  the  harp  by  Ooila  lent 
To  Bobin  that's  awa'. 

And  thoagh  oar  shepherd,  Jamie  Hogg, 

His  pipe  fii'  sweetly  plays, 
It  ne'er  will  diarm  auld  Scotland's  lug 
Like  Ploaghman  Bobin's  lays. 
For  nae  pipe  will  Jamie  tone, 

Nae  pipe  ava. 
Like  tiiat  wliioh  bieath'd  by  "bonnle 
Era  Bobin  gaed  awa'.  [Doon" 

Even  Sootland's  pride.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

Wha  boklty  strikes  the  lyra, 
Mann  yield  to  Bobin's  sweet  lore^note. 
Bis  native  wit  and  fhe. 
Fior  nae  bard  hath  ever  sang, 

Vaebardava, 
In  bamety  or  in  fttreign  tongue. 
Like  Bobin  that's  awa'. 
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Free  feding  heart  Tom  Campbell's  lays 

In  dasrio  beanty  flow. 
But  Bobin's  artless  sang  displays 
The  seal's  impasrion'd  glow. 
For  nae  bard  by  classic  lore, 

Nae  bard  ava. 
Has  thrill'd  the  bosom's  inmost  com 
Like  Bobin  that's  awa'. 

A  poweifo'  harp  did  Byron  sweep. 

Bat  not  wi'  happy  gtoe  i 
And  ihoagh  his  tones  wws  strong  and  deep. 
He  ne'er  coald  ehaaga  the  k^. 
For  nae  bard  beneath  the  lift, 

Nae  bard  ava, 
Wi'  master  skiU  the  keys  could  shift 
Like  Bobin  that's  awa'. 

He  needs  nae  monomental  staaee 

To  keep  alive  his  fiooe, 
Auld  Granny  Scotland  and  her  weans 
Will  evor  sing  his  name. 
For  nae  nanM  does  fiMoe  raoord, 

Nae  name  ava» 
By  Caledonia  mair  ader'd 
Than  Bobin's  that's  awa'. 


^,  leabe  me  mU 


[Tuou  a  volnme  of  veiy  devcr  poetical  pieces, 
entitled,  "  Bambling  Bliymes,  by  Albxandbr 
SMAitTt  Edinbargh,  18S4."  Hr.  Smart  is,  we 
understand,  a  oomporitor  in  Edinbnigfa.] 

O,  uAvs  me  not!  the  evming  hoar. 

So  scrft,  00  still,  k  all  oar  own  t 
The  dew  deseonds  on  tree  and  flower. 

They  braathe  their  sweets  ftnr  thee  alone. 
O,  go  not  yet  i—4he  evening  star. 

The  rising  moon,  aU  bid  thee  stay; 
And  dying  odioeB,  ftOnt  and  flv. 

Invite  oar  Ungning  steps  to  stray. 

Far  flram  the  rity's  nolay  din. 

Beneath  the  pale  moon's  trembling  light. 
That  lip  to  presa   those  smiles  to  win— 

WiU  lend  a  raptare  to  the  night. 
Let  fiartono  fling  her  fltvoors  fkee 

To  whom  she  vrill,  I'U  ne'er  repine— 
0,  what  k  all  the  woiM  to  me. 

While  thas  I  elasp  and  call  thee  mine  ? 


m^^^^^: 
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[WitMAH  Tbom  Of  iDTerury.— Mo^c  by 
Samuel  Lover.] 

O  SAT  not—"  Lore  will  nerer 

Breathe  in  that  breaat  again ;" 
That "  where  be  bled,  moat  ever 

All  ptearareleM  remain." 
Shall  tempett-riren  bloeaom. 

When  Ikir  tottvea  iUl  away. 
In  coldness  close  its  bosom 

'Oainst  beams  of  milder  day 
O  nerer!— nay 

It  blooms— whene'er  it  may. 

Though  ruthless  tempest  tear^ 

Though  biting  frosts  subdue— 
And  leave  no  tendril  where 

Lore's  pret^  flowrets  grew; 
The  soQ,  all  ravag'd  so. 

Win  nurture  more  and  more. 
And  stately  roses  blow 

Where  gowans  dro<^'d  before. 
Then  why— O !  why 
Should  fweet  love  ever  die  ? 


®5t  JFHttin*  o'  tj&t  ®o5o. 

[Alkz.  Shabt.— Air,  "  Tak'  your  auld  Cloak 
about  ye."] 

In  summer,  when  the  fields  were  green. 

An'  header  bells  bloomed  ower  the  lea. 
An'  hawthorns  lent  their  leafy  screen, 

A  fragrant  bield  tor  bird  an'  bee; 
Our  hawkie  in  the  dover  field 

Was  chewin'  her  cud  wi*  gratefb'  mou'. 
And  our  gudewife,  wi'  eydent  hand. 

Had  just  been  out  to  flit  the  oow. 

O,  our  gudemant  a  leal  gudeman. 

But  nane  maun  daur  to  say  him  na; 
There's  nae  a  laird  in  a'  the  Ian' 

WI'  higher  hand' maintains  the  law. 
Thou^  he  be  poor  he's  nnco  proud. 

An'  aye  maun  be  ob^ed  at  hame; 
An'  there,  when  he's  in  angiy  mood, 

Wha  eonters  him  may  me  the  same. 


SONGa 

"6ae  flit  the  cow!"  says  our  gudeman  >— 
Wi'  ready  tongue  the  dame  replies, 

**  Gudeman,  It  is  already  done"— 
"Gae  flit  the  oow!"  again  he  cries. 

"  My  will  ye'll  do  wi'  hand  an*  hnrt. 
If  ye're  a  wife  haith  kind  an'  true ; 

Obedience  is  the  woman's  part- 
Make  haste,  gudewife,  an'  flit  the  cow !" 

"  Gudeman,  ye're  surely  dean  guie  gyte. 

The  cow's  already  flittit  been ; 
To  see  you  fhme  an'  hear  yon  flyte, 

I  ferile  meikle  what  ye  mean. 
What  need  to  guig  an'  do  again 

The  thing  that  I  ha'e  done  e'en  now  ? 
What  idle  tantruml  this  yeTe  ta'en  ?"— 

"  I  say,  gudewife,  gae  flit  the  oow  !** 


Your  tongue  was  like  a  honey  kaim; 
An'  aye  ye  voWd  ye'd  ne'er  prove  fluiae. 

But  iTthe  like  ony  lamb  at  hame. 
But  now  ye  look  sae  daric  an'  doore, 

Wi'  angry  e'e  an'  crabbit  mou'. 
Ye  gar  me  aften  rue  the  hour" 

"  I  say,  gudewife,  gae  flit  the  oow  i" 

Syne  he  began  to  lonp  an'  ban. 

When  out  the  wife  flew  in  a  huff; 
"  Come  back !  cmne  back!"  cries  our  gndeman,^ 

*' Come  back !  obedience  is  enough  I 
My  sovereign  will  ye  maun  obey. 

When  my  commands  are  laid  on  you; 
Obedient}  baith  by  night  an'  day. 

An'  ready  aye  to  flit  the  cow !" 


[Wkittbn  by  Jamss  Stirbat  of  Bahy,  and  '^' 
printed  here  for  the  first  time  in  a  ocvreot  fwm.^t. 
This  song  was  set  to  murio  by  the  late  B.  A.tA^ 
Smith,  but  his  Notes  have  been  imfertnnately  ^^ 
lost.]  p 

"  In  life's  gay  mom,"  when  hopes  beat  high,  4y^ 

And  youthfti'  love's  endearing  tie  )^ 

Gave  rapture  to  the  mutual  dgh  ^"^ 

Within  the  arms  of  Maiy,  hr" 

My  ain  dear  Mary;  ^a^v 

Nae  Joys  beneath  the  vaulted  sky  •! 

Could  equal  mine  wl'  Mary*  r^ 


p>  't . . 
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t<:j  "^w  y^  ■o-  ^ 
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The  sacred  hoan  like  moments  flew. 

Soft  transporto  thrill'd  my  boeom  through. 

The  warl'  erankh'd  frae  my  view 

Within  the  amw  of  Mary ; 

My  ain  dear  Mary, 
Nae  gloomy  oaret  my  eoul  e'er  knew 

Within  the  arms  of  Mary. 


Tonng  fim«y  spread  her  Tldons  gay. 
Lore  fbndly  TieWd  the  fldr  display, 
jTj^  Hope  show'd  the  blessftt'  noptial  day 

[i^  And  I  was  rapt  with  Mary; 

My  ain  dear  Mary, 
The  flowers  of  Eden  strew'd  the  way 
That  led  me  to  my  Mary. 

But  life  Is  now  a  dreary  waste, 
I,  lanely,  wander  sair  depreas'd. 
For  cold  and  lUUesB  is  that  breast 

Where  throbb'd  the  heart  of  Mary ; 

My  ain  dear  Mary, 
She's  guie  to  seats  <rfbUsBfti'  rest, 

And  I  ha'e  lost  my  Maiy. 


,      [WarrTBir  for  »  Ooontry  BocMng  by  Jakb 
I  Btibjult.— Here  first  printed.] 

Ths  setting  sun  In  gowden  light. 

The  clondless  moon  wl'  sU'er  ray. 
The  star  o*  e'enlng  beaming  bright 

Fa'  bonnie,  blythsome  charms  display. 
Bat  bonnier  blinks  frae  maiden  eyes, 

This  happy  place  and  time  endear, 
Oatahine  the  lights  that  deck  the  skies. 

And  make  a  starry  heaven  here. 

Let  titled  rank  In  grandeor's  glare 

To  waltaes  sweep  the  painted  ha', 
ShnpUdty  'S  a  stranger  there. 

And  happiness  beyond  their  ca*. 
Bat  here  in  hamely  pleasaie's  ring, 

Wi'  smiles  frae  artless  beauty  crown'd. 
We  taste  a  bliss  that  ne'er  «an  spring 

Frae  Ihshion's  vain  innshre  roand. 

The  song,  the  dance.  Ilk  bosom  cheers. 
And  a'  in  harmless  daflin'  Join ; 

Eren  age  throws  affUs  load  of  years. 
And  shakes  his  fbot  to  "  aold  langsyne." 


O  lang  may  canty  glee  abound. 
And  happy  lore  our  pastime  bless. 

And  lang  may  Oka  year  bring  round 
A  rocking  glorious  as  this. 


X  lo'«D. 


[Fboh  "  Poetical  Bemains  of  the  late  Bobbkt 
Fbassr,  Editor  of  the  Fife  Herald,"  Oupar,  1839. 
Mr.  Fraser  died  In  1888;  he  was  a  nathre  of  Path- 
head  in  Fifeshlre.] 

Ob,  I  lo'ed  my  lassie  weel. 

How  weel  I  oanna  tell— 
Lang,  lang  ere  ithers  trow'd, 

Lang  ere  I  wist  mysel*. 
At  the  school  amang  the  lave, 

Iflwrostiedorlran,  ' 

I  cared  nae  for  the  prise 

If  she  saw  me  when  I  wan. 

Oh,  I  lo'ed  my  lassie  weel,  , 

When  the  gleesome  days  were  gane,  | 

'Mang  a'  the  bonnie  an'  the  gode  I 

To  match  her  saw  I  nane;  j 
Though  the  cauld  warl'  o'er  me  cam 

Wi'  its  cumber  an'  its  toil,  ! 

My  day-tide  dool  was  a'  forgot  ^ 

In  her  biythe  e'enln'  smile. 

Oh,  I  lo^ed,  nor  lo'ed  in  Tain,  ' 

An'  though  mony  cam'  to  woo, 
Wha  to  won  her  wad  been  bin. 

Yet  to  me  she  aye  was  true.;  i 

She  gratwl' very  Joy  ' 

When  our  waddin'  day  was  set,  ^ 
An' thouj^twal'gnde  years  sinqmeha'e  fled,  ( 

She's  my  darling  lassie  yet.  « 


[WlLLIAH  WiLSOK.] 

Wha  my  kettle  now  will  boil, 
Wha  will  dieer  me  wl'  her  smile, 
Wha  will  Uchten  a'  my  toil. 
When  thou  art  fer  awa'  ? 


#iJ^i^^^  :&":.>; 
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Wha  win  meet  me  on  tke  stair, 

Wha  win  kl«  me  Undly  tlMte» 

And  InU  to  fcrt  ilk  eatttily  eare^ 

When  thoa  art  te  awa'? 

When  tha  daj  is  at  a  dose« 
Wha  win  mak'  my  wee  drap  brose, 
Bnodly  mend  my  hoOegr  boe^ 
When  thoa  art  Ikr  awa' ? 

Wha  win  wi'  my  ftdUngs  bear, 
Wha  my  e'enin*  fieatan  wfU  share, 
Wha  win  kneel  wi'  me  ki  ptayer. 
When  thoa  art  (kr  awa' ? 

When  the  nights  grow  hug  and  amid. 
And  the  wind  blaws  sndl  and  banld, 
Wha  her  arms  aroand  me  flHdd, 
When  thoa  art  Ikr  awa'? 

Wha  wfll  trigly  mak' my  bed, 
Dmw  my  nkhtcap  o'er  my  head. 
And  Uss  me  when  I  down  am  laid. 
When  iboa  art  Ikr  awa'? 

Nanel— and  dowle  now  I  gang 
Through  the  hoose  the  hale  nieht  lang, 
Croonin'  ower  soma  simple  sang 
fy  her  thatl  Ikr  awa' 

Now  I  downa  Ude  to  leak 
Ayont  the  cheerless  ing^  neok. 
Where  aft  I  read  the  haly  beak 
To  her  that's  Ikr  awa*. 

Haste,  my  dearest!  haste  ys  hame, 
Oome  my  aln  bdored  dame ! 
Ferry  ower  looh,  sea,  and  stnam. 
And  ne'er  gae  mair  awa'  1 


9it  WiitHoiD  $ane. 

[From  "  Pontia:  a  Tale,  and  other  Poems,  by 
Gboxob  Taylor,"  Edinbivgh,  1887.  Mr.  Taj^or 
is  parochial  teacher  in  Anstmther  Wester,  FUk- 
•hire.] 

Ln  me  in,  let  me  in,  my  bonnie  sweetheart. 

Or  come  ye  oat  to  me ; 
It's  lang  since  I  saw  yoor  winsome  flMe, 

Or  the  smirk  o*  yne  eoal-blaok  e'e. 


4    The  boonie  dear  moon  is  in  the  sky. 
There  IklB  nae  eanld  ni^  dew- 
Come  out,  eooM  oat,  my  bonala  snowtheort. 
Or  lei  me  in  to  yoa. 

"  I  wm  neither  come  oot  nor  let  yoa  in : 

Gae  wa'  frae  the  window  pane, 
Gae  bade  to  her  ye  were  wi' yestreen. 

And  be  content  wi'  ana." 
Faase^  fiuise  was  the  tongae  that  tanld  ye  sae; 

I  lo'e  nane  bat  yCEsd'i 
BisB  np,  rise  19,  my  bonnle  sweetheart— 

iTeaUaasUk'ofhwatoteU! 

And  how  eoald  die  doabt  the  lad  she  lored  ? 


He  dasp'd  hi  his  arms  his  bonnio  sweetheart, 
'Neath  the  Ught  of  the  snier  moon. 

His  Ups  wcve  press'd  to  her  bhishing  flheek. 
Her  doabta  and  ten  were  ganet 

She  wond«red  iriiy  she  had  let  hkn  stand 
Saa  lang  at  the  window'poaa. 


[Gborob  Tati4»u] 

Tbs  primross  blooms  by  bam  and  btae^ 

The  cowsUp  on  the  lea; 
The  birds  are  singing  ssngs  of  lore. 

And  a'  is  glad  bat  ma. 
I  heed  not  summer's  Joyfti'  aoands. 

For  me  its  beantys  vains 
There's  dod  upon  my  barden'd  heart. 

The  wdght  o'  caidcss  pain. 

How  can  I  bear  to  hear  the  birds 

Send  mnsio  from  the  tree  ? 
It  mfasds  me  o'  my  Maiys  ?doe^ 


How  can  I  sit  beside  the  flowers. 

And  see  them  smOa  sae  fldr  ? 
They  mind  me  o'  my  Mary's  tut^ 


1  win  pass  awa'. 


A"i7" 


The  flowers  wffl  drop  and  dee; 
And  natare's  dowle  look  wiU  then 
Be  mair  la  tone  wi'  me. 
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The  sangsten*  glee  will »'  be  hoth'd. 

Like  me  UtefU  ndneai  ken; 
And,  wandering  throogh  the  wiatxy  woods, 

111  mak*  them  neebonn  then. 

Oh!  could  I  hope  fbr  Mary^  lore. 

As  natore  hopes  tar  spring, 
Nae  winter's  gloom  eoold  o'er  my  heart. 

Its  darksome  shadow  fling. 
Bat  ah  I  her  love,  and  sonny  smiles. 

Mine  ne'er  agidn  can  be— 
To  ithers  gladsome  seasons  oome. 

It's  wintw  aye  wi*  me! 


\  [This  song  has  been  erroneoosly  ascribed  to  Mr. 
]  Sommerville,  and  called  Jooooely  the  "  Bommer- 
.  Tille  Testament."  The  real  author  is  Mx.  Bobbbt 
K  LocBOBB,  two  of  whose  songs  will  be  foand  in  a 
I  preceding  part  of  the  work.— Tane,"Qanryowen."] 
Kow,  Jenny  lass,  my  bonnle  bird. 

My  daddy'i  dead,  an'  a'  that : 
He's  snogly  laid  aneath  the  ylxd. 
And  I'm  his  heir,  an'  a'  that. 
I'm  now  a  Udrd,  an'  a'  that; 
I'm  BOW  a  laird,  an'  a'  that; 
His  gear  an'  land's  at  my  command. 
And  moekle  malr  than  a'  that. 

He  left  me  wi'  his  deein'ineath 

A  dwaUin'  house,  an*  a'  that; 

A  bam,  a  byre*  an'  wabs  o*  elaith— 

A  big  peat-sta(dc,  an'  a'  that. 

A  mare,  a  fbal,  an'  a'  that, 

A  mare,  a  ibal,  an'  a'  that. 

Sax  gold  iht  kye,  a  cauf  forfoy, 

An'  twa  pet  ewes,  an'  a'  that. 

A  yard,  a  meadow,  lang  braid  leas. 
An'  stacks  o'  com  an'  a'  that— 


An'  carts,  an'  oars,  an'  a'  that. 
A  pleogh,  an'  gralth,  an'  a'  that, 
A  plengfa,  an'  gralth,  an'  a'  that ; 

Gnid  harrows  twa,  cock,  hens,  an'  a'— 
A  gride  too,  an'  a'  that. 

I've  heqts  o*  daes  ft>r  ilka  days. 
For  Sundays  too,  an'  a'  that; 

Vre  Mils  an'  bonds,  on  lairds  an'  lands. 
An'  tiller,  gowd,  an'  a'  that. 


m^^-^^:^- 


What  think  ye,  lass,  o'  a'  that? 
What  think  ye,  lass,  o'  a'  that? 
What  want  I  noo,  my  dain^  doo. 
But  Just  a  wife  to  a' that 

Kow,  Jenny  dear,  my  errand  here. 

Is  to  seek  ye  to  a' that: 
My  heart's  a'  lonpin  while  I  speer 
Gin  yell  tak'  me,  wi'  a'  that. 
Mysel',  my  gear,  an'  a'  that, 
Mysel',  my  gear,  an'  a'  that; 
Come,  gi'e's  your  loof  to  be  a  proof, 
Te'llbeawifetoa'that. 

Syne  Jenny  laid  her  neire  in  his. 

Said,  she'd  tak'  htan  wi'  a'  that; 
An'  he  gied  har  a  hearty  kiss. 
An'  danted  her,  an'  a'  that. 
They  set  a  day,  an'  a'  that. 
They  set  a  day,  an'  a'  that ; 
Whan  she'd  gang  hame  to  be  his  da 
An*  hand  a  rant,  an'  a'  that. 


[Bobbbt  Nicoll.] 

I'Li;  mak*  a  fire  upo'  the  knowe. 
An'  blaw  it  tiU  it  bleese  an'  lowe ; 
Syne  int  111  ha'e  ye  burnt,  I  trow— 
Te  ha'e  bewitoh'd  me,  Janet ! 

Your  een  In  ilka  stam  I  see— 
The  hale  night  lang  I  dream  o'  thee— 
The  bonnie  Untie  on  the  lea, 
I  liken  to  you,  Janet ! 

When  leaves  are  green,  an'  fresh  an'  fair^ 
When  blythe  an'  sonny  is  the  ai^— 
I  stroke  my  beard,  and  say  they're  rare ; 
Bat  naething  like  you,  Janet ! 

Twas  but  yestreen,  as  I  gaed  hame. 
The  minister  said,  "What  is  your  name  ?- 
My  answer— 'deed  I  may  think  shame- 
Was,  "  Sir,  my  name  is  Janet  I" 


Last  Sabbath,  as  I  sang  the  psalm, 
I  ibll  into  an  unco  dwaum. 
An'  naething  frae  my  lips  e'er  cam* 
But  "Janet!  Janet!  Janet  t** 
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iTe  ftmght,  !*▼•  danced,  an'  drucken  too; 
But  nane  o*  thae  an  like  to  do; 
Bae  I  maon  come  an*  apeer  at  yoo, 

<«  What  aUi  me,  think  ye,  Janet  ?" 

Ill  icon  be  either  dead  or  daft. 
Bio  dxame  o*  love  flrae  yon  I've  qoaffd ; 
Sae  lay  aside  your  woman-craft-- 
Ha'e  mercy  on  me,  Janet  1 

An*  if  ye  winna,  there'i  my  loof, 
I'll  gar  the  proroet  lead  a  proof. 
An'  pit  ye  'neath  the  toUbooth  roof: 
Byne  what  wiU  ye  do,  Janet  ? 

I'D  mak*  a  fire  apo^  the  knowe. 
An'  blaw  it  till  it  Ueese  an'  lowe ; 
Byne  in  t  I'U  ha'e  ye  burnt,  I 
Te  ha'e  bewiteh'd  me,  Janetl 


SanUg. 


V 


[FaoK  a  Tolome  entitled  "Twelve  Dramatic 
Bketebee,  fimnded  on  the  Paatoral  Poetry  of  Scot- 
land.  Bj  W.  M.  HsTBaanioTOH,  A.  M.  :**  Edin- 
buigh,  1889.] 

0  Baitdv  in  a  braw  lad. 
An'  Sandy  is  a  fine. 
An'  Sandy  ia  a  bonnie  lad. 

An',  bert  of  a',  he*e  mine ! 
Therel  Tibby  gloomi,  and  Nelly  gecke. 

An'  Kanny  looki  Ai'  shy. 
And  Katie  downa  speak  to  me ; 
But  troth  I  oaxena  by  I 
For  Sandy  is  a  braw  lad. 

An'  Bandy  is  a  fine. 
An'  Bandy  is  a  bonnie  lad. 
An*,  best  of  a',  he's  mine ! 

Anld  Oirzie,  wi*  her  cock-up  nose. 

She  (taft  like  ony  goose; 
An'  wee  bit  perUn  Maijoty, 

Poor  thing!  looks  nnoo  eroosei 
Fat  Lizzie's  een  fi»  rera  spite. 

They  glow  like  ony  ooal. 
An'  Bet(7,  wi'  her  bnudcet  flue. 

My  sig^t  she  canna  thole. 
For  Sandy  is,  &c. 


The  slae  is  sour,  but  sourer  fiur 

Is  muckle  wiy-mouth'd  Jean ; 
An'  lang-tongned  Eppie,  warst  ava. 

She  flytes  flra  mom  till  e'en ; 
Him  Marion  thraws  her  wrinkled  ebatu 

Like  ony  beggar's  dud, 
Gleed  Matty  shakes  her  corky  head. 

And  winks  as  she  were  wud. 
For  Sandy  is.  See. 

There's  no  a  lass  in  a*  the  town. 

But  sair  she  hates  poor  me : 
Baft  gouks!  they  fear  theyOl  lose  their  joe,— 

And  sae  it  e'en  may  be  { 
To  tempt  them,  for  a  week  or  twa. 

The  secret  yet  III  hide; 
But  I  could  ten,  or  this  day  montli, 

Wha  will  be  Sandy's  biidel 
0  Bandy  is,  Ste. 


§bvmmtx  8Slooing» 

[BOBBRT  NlCOLU] 

Thb  green  broom  was  bloomin*,— 

The  daisy  was  seen 
Feerin*  up  to  the  sky 

Frae  the  flower  spangled  green,— 
The  bumle  was  loupin' 

By  bank  an'  by  brae, 
While  alang  by  its  margin 

A  lassie  did  gae. 
She  heard  the  wee  birdies 

Sing  hie  in  the  chids. 
An'  the  downy  wing'd  breeies 

Creep  through  the  green  wuds ; 
An'  she  saw  the  bright  e'enin'  sun 

Lighting  the  wh(de^— 
There  was  Joy  in  the  lassie's  &o»— 

Peace  in  her  soul  1 

She  sat  in  the  shade 

Of  a  sweet-scented  brisr. 
An'  the  sounds  of  the  wild  wood 

Game  saft  on  her  ear; 
While  the  flushes  o*  fedin* 

Swept  o'er  her  sweet  fhee. 
As  the  obMids  o'er  the  moon 

One  another  do  diase. 
In  the  peace  of  the  twilight 

Her  soul  did  repose— 


ry;v^ 
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flM  Ittj  iu  tfa^t  bmrer 

In  bcr  tnnoccDt  4l«!|Fj 
And  fptHu  ansdod  i^m 

Their  tLaU*  did  k«!iK 

Jit  a  pur*  uiAJsIf n  bJuiti 

Bp^llt  the  dream  d'  tbe  linur, 

i  tiflalJ  JOQtfa  IHUIIB  bj,— 

There  Timi  life  tb  his  fliot*tejj 

^n'  IdtvId  hli?^ 
irp  li^wd  by  OiQ  maiden 

Who  ]bj  3n  her  i]frain , 
An'  hesra  lurr  in  aiiiiiibt.r 

IiO^^h  mu]Tiiiu<  luB  name. 
An  yit;  «hD  Hcin-d 

aoe  beaTfenlji'  JjJt, 
An'  be  an  Jilnlater 

WorBhlppId'  tbcrs. 
Ri  IcUsM  h^r  awcet  lipi. 

An'  her  wimn  ch&elt  b*  pitM'dl  j 
An'  the  LuiiQ  a^Ofctf 

On  bftr  leal  Jov^r'j  bresEt  t 

Th4  tfenta*  wu  TA'la' 

Od  mntiuuin  an'  (b||j 
Tlie  Tiiib  d'  the  itn^am 

Throi^i^lll  tbedsrkxtentJlidtirap; 
Hilt  tJic  muil  lin"  ln-T  true  |ot& 

3Ia'er  hi?«lpd  the  hour, 
Ah  thpy  mt  Id  th^lt  hliaa 

In  that  pn'ifn  hrlaf  Ijowef, 
IJc  tauld  a'  hit  l^tci, 

IThHo  bnr  teaia  feM  [[lui  mln,^ 
Thair  JDj  wa«  me  jdjyfLL' 

Thej  bamewaM  lufcani'il 
Thrdnjih  the  idnnitf  mtst  gnrt 

An^  twa  ht*rt*  tVhie  hjipp^ 


[And&xw  1<jiv]c^IIcn  Jlrefe  printalO 
Tot  tnUI  ffilks  fltt  hy  tbo  flrf , 

ITTicn  the  wlntaf  nlehU  ara  dllll  ^ 
TV  QUld  tiflfb  ahfl  pUea  ber  wil?^ 
The  aulij  mtm  hi  ^uaiEi  hi|  yEU» 


An'  mdhJe  no'  long  fbry  apMlt 

O'  tbtJif  jOLtthfii'  dttja  Rane  hy. 

When  [he  nnd  Jt  wju  on  the  chseta, 

A  R'  tthj  fHHirl  Ktf Bfl  on  the  f Jfl  1 

Tiny  talk o'  Lbctr  Inimk^'  (.vilnii, 

Tbc-j  talk  o'  the  bfrvte  and  l>ftB, 
Thfljf  fulfc  o'  thcjT  nioimt*In -«iItih, 

And  th^y  ftitL  fif  thn  rolling  «;ftj ^ . 
A  ml  md1<1o  an '  kng  IhBj  i}i«:4k 

O'  their  routhfu'  etaya  gane  bj, 
When  t5ni  nao  It  n-M  on  the  cbec^r 

An'  tba  peax!  wa*  tin  tha  ejpel 

Thpy  talt  o'  tlnrlp  rdeQili  las;  ^anP, 

Ami  the  tnu-^diapfl  bijn'  ^alr  b^; ; 
The  J  talk  C  tlw  CiUild  k  Lrit  timtn'; 

WhtOa  mne  Oiejr  halth  maun  Ue* 
Yet  eMh  lisu  hJlil  thidr  baJT 

ij'  ttoc  jeja  o-  thii  flEfyl  iphere^ 
So  wh(l^  the  tnld  futk  laTaghp 

And  ivbl]uth«y  dnpd  tcari 


1  VFnii|.E  T  WBTis  the  Upht  fern  growltiflr 

tleneath  mj  I1l|;hIaniJ!  Mur;^^  tiead, 
I  Tf-enlJ  1.  werii  tht  ^™en  trea  Uunwlit^ 

lit  ibwluw  o'er  her  gfentle  hi'lrl ! 
1  wonia  T  WETfl  A  wjJd  ilower  Bparlnelnj 

WfaEnt!  mj  aneet  Haiy  Ith^i;!  tn  iwft. 
That  4he  ii^l^ht  pEoCk  ma  while  ahe^f  HDChld. 

And  j>lrtEe  me  on  her  tiiQiKy  bfaaiitT 

I  WOblit  [  iTGrra  In  >findj?T  licnt«11 

A  fil^i.'^r' fitur,  wbtva  soft  dim  U|rhC 
"Wittild  rise  to  blesfl  each  aummEi'  vreUf 

And  wftteh  iny  Slai?  all  the  nlj^htJ 
J  ^imldj  hPDcath  the*'  Itnltll  White  flntDen^ 

I  wvpe  tiit  lute  hur  breath  hsa  rnBAed^" 
Tbu  gentle  lute,  whtiM  m^ft  nmto  llngen^ 

A|  ia\^  to  Iodine  htiz  Tuiij  bnni) ! 

Abh  huppy  thln|i^ !  7c  maj  not  nondar 
ftom  Sootland  la  ttitiw  rtcuHter  all?,. 
Snt  NET  lln  unefamng^lng  yondef. 


^ 
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While  I  at  midniglit  ndly  ireej^g 
Upon  its  deep  tnaqiazent  blue. 

Can  only  gase  while  all  are  deeping. 
And  dnam  my  Mary  watohee  too! 
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[THsaa  fine  venee  ivere  written  by  Bobms  for 
Johnson*!  Moeemn,  where  they  are  ad^rted  to  a 
•imple  old  air,  eaUed  *<Maiy  Queen  of  Sooto' 
"3 


Vow  nature  baage  her  mantle  green 

On  ilka  Uooming  tree. 
And  •preadi  her  dieete  o'  daldes  ix^iite 

Out  ower  ttM  graMy  lea. 

How  PhoBbos  eheen  the  etystal  streams. 

And  glads  the  arare  sUes  j 
But  nocht  can  glad  the  weary  wicbt. 

That  ihst  in  doranoe  lies. 

Now  blooms  the  lily  by  the  bank. 
The  primrose  doun  the  brae ; 

The  hawthorn's  badding  In  the  glen. 
And  mOk-white  is  the  slae. 

Now  laTerocks  wake  the  meny  mom. 

Aloft  on  dewy  wing. 
The  merie,  in  his  noontide  bower. 

Makes  woodland  echoes  ling. 

The  mavis,  mild  wi'  mony  a  note, 

Sings  drowqr  day  to  reet; 
In  lofe  and  freedom  they  r^oiee, 

Wi'  care  nor  thrall  oppiest. 


The  meanest  hind  in  fhir  Scotland 
May  rove  theee  sweets  amang ; 

Hut  I,  the  qneen  e'  a*  Seotiand, 
Maun  lie  in  prison  Strang. 

I  was  the  queen  o'  bonnie  France, 
Where  hiqipy  I  ha'o  been; 

Fu'  lightly  raee  I  in  the  mom. 
As  blytbe  lay  down  at  e'en. 

And  I'm  the  eovereign  of  Scotland, 
And  mony  a  traitor  there; 

Yet  here  I  lie  in  foreign  bands. 
And  never-ending  oare. 


Bat  as  for  thee,  thoa  fidse  woman 

My  sister  and  my  (be. 
Grim  vengeance  yet  shidl  whet  a  swmd. 

That  throng  thy  sool  dull  gae. 

The  weeping  blood  in  woman's  breast. 

Was  never  known  to  thee. 
Nor  the  balm  that  drape  on  won&ds  of  woe. 

From  woman's  pitying  e'e. 

My  son !  my  son !  may  kinder  stats 

Upon  thy  fortune  dilne ; 
And  may  those  pleasures  g^  thy  reign, 

Thatm 


God  keep  thea  fras  tiiy  motherU  foes. 

Or  turn  their  hearts  to  thee ; 
And  where  thou  meeCst  thy  mother's  friend, 
iforme. 


Oh,  soon  to  me  may  summer  sun 
Nae  mair  JitStoX  up  tiie  mora! 

Nae  mair,  to  me,  the  autumn  winds 
Wave  o'er  the  ydlow  coen. 

And  in  the  narrow  house  o'  death 

Let  winter  round  me  rave; 
And  the  next  flowers  that  deek  the  spring 


®5e  #lalting  o*  tje  f^as- 


[BoBUtT  NiOOU..] 

AcBoss  the  riggs  we'll  wander 

The  new*mawn  hay  amang. 
And  hear  the  blaekbird  In  the  wood. 

And  gi'e  It  sang  for  sang. 

Well  gi'e  it  sang  for  sang,  we  wm. 
For  ilka  heart  is  gsy. 

As  lads  and  lasses  trip  alang 
At  making  o' the  hay! 

It  is  sae  sweetly  scented. 

It  seems  a  maiden's  toeath ; 
Aboon,  the  son  has  wlther'd  it. 

But  there  is  green  beneath. 

But  there  is  caller  gteen  beneatti. 
Come,  lasses,  foot  away ! 

The  heart  Is  dowie  ean  be  eaald 
At  making  o' the  hay! 
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Stq>  U^fly  o'er,  gang  nfUy  by, 

Mak'  rig  and  flirrow  dean. 
And  eoU  it  op  In  fragrant  heapa,— > 

We  maun  Ita'a  done  at  e'en:— 

We  mann  ha'e  done  at  gloaming  e'en; 
And  when  tiie  dooda  grow  gr^, 

m  lad  maj  kiH  hie  bennle  laM 
Anutng  the  newmade  hay  I 


Eolie'0  flMeu. 


[This  song  waa  written  by  JoearB  Oxamt,  a 
Kincanlineahlre  peasant,  who,  amid  toil  and 
porerty,  devoted  Ua  lelmre  hoon  to  reading  and 
theotdtirationofhiamind.  He  oompoeed  Tenes 
at  the  early  age  <rf  foorteen;  and  when  In  hie 
twenty-third  year  be  pnbliahad  *'  JnTenUe  I^ya," 
a  floUeotlon  of  poema.  Two  yeaxa  thereafter, 
he  pabliahed  '*  Kincardineehlre  Traditlone"  in 
one  amall  volume.  AtalatwperiodofhialUbhe 
oontribated  aeveial  take  and  Aatchea  to  "  Cham- 
bera'  JoomaL**  He  waa  engaged  in  ptepaxkig 
a  vohmie  of  hie  take  for  the  preea,  uriien  he  waa 
aeiaed  with  a  eold,  whidi  aettled  on  hie  longi; 
and,  returning  home  ft»r  the  benellt  of  hia  native 
afar,  he  died  at  Afltauk,  in  April,  183S,  in  the  80th 
year  of  hii  age.] 

Trs  e'e  o*  the  dawn,  Eliaa, 

Blinks  over  tiie  dark  green  lea. 
An'  the  moott'V  oveepln'  down  to  the  hlU  tap 

Bidit  dim  an'  drowrille; 
An'  the  motle  o*  the  momin' 

la  momurin*  alang  the  air; 
Tet  still  my  dowle  heart  lingers 

To  eatoh  one  sweet  throb  mair. 

We've  been  as  Meet,  Eliia, 

As  dxildren  o'  earth  ean  be. 
Though  my  fondeat  wish  baa  been  nipt  by 

The  bcmda  o' povertie; 
An*  through  UA's  ndstgr  aqjonm. 

That  atiU  may  be  our  fk'. 
Bat  hearts  that  are  linked  fbr  ever 

Ha'e  strengl^  to  bear  It  ft'. 

Ibe  eot  by  the  motterin'  bomie. 

Its  wee  bit  garden  an'  Held, 
May  ha'e  mair  o*  the  bleasinii  o*  heaven 

Than  lidits  on  the  lordliest  bidd. 


There's  moity  a  yonng  brow  bidded 

Wl'  jewels  cr  fiur  aff  idea, 
But  woe  may  be  drlnkin'  the  heart-springs 

While  we  see  nought  bat  smiles. 

Bat  adien,  my  ain  Xllxa ! 

Where'er  my  wanderin's  be, 
IJndyin*  remembranoe  will  mak'  thee 

The  star  o*  my  destinie ; 
An'  wed  I  ken,  thoa  loved  one. 

That  aye  till  I  return 
Thou'lt  treasore  pore  fidtii  In  thy  bosom 


i-^ 


Glasgow,  ^Y 


[Fbom  the  "  Ladya  Poetioal  Albom, 
1830.] 


I'LL  wake  it  no  more 

By  Strath-Filktn's  bhie  fbontain. 
By  Adiray'B  hmely  dioce. 

Or  Benledl's  high  monntain— 
No  more  wake  the  sound 

Of  the  hontei^  bdd  bogle; 
For  in  death's  narrow  moand 

Lies  my  loved  OoUantugal ! 

How  oft  haa  that  horn 

To  the  diase  hailed  Ua  eoming, 
At  the  first  break  of  mom. 

Ere  the  bee  ralaed  its  bununing; 
Ere  the  maid,  blythe  of  mood. 

To  the  ewe-bu^t  waa  wending,— 
While  eaeh  spray  of  the  wood 

With  the  dew-drops  was  bending. 

When  the  tax.  ttom  tha  shade 

Of  the  plne-wood  vraa  peeping ; 
When  the  deer  through  the  glade 

In  the  grey  dawn  was  leai^g; 
When  the  mist  of  the  bins 

From  the  sun-rise  vras  flying ; 
And  no  sound— save  the  rills 

And  the  wild  breoaca  sighing— 

Then— oh,  then— the  tat  cry 
Of  hie  deep-baying  beagle. 

From  her  eyrie  on  high 
How  it  startled  the  eagle ' 
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Boated  the  itag  fWmi  hit  rest 
In  the  ^en  otgntia  braiken— 

But  no  more  its  load  qnett 
CoUantagal  ihall  waken ! 

Ay !  now  may  his  honnda 

In  the  paddock  Ue  idle. 
And  the  steed  xoam  his  bounds 

Unrestrained  by  the  bridle ; 
The  proud  pibroch  may  blow. 

But  its  notes  shall  not  cheer  him— 
O'er  his  breast  the  brown  roe 

Hay  leap  wild  and  not  fear  htm  { 


[William  MoTBBHwnx.] 

Ik  a  saft  simmer  gloamin'. 

In  yon  dowie  dell. 
It  was  there  we  twa  first  met 

By  Wearie's  eauld  welL 
We  sat  on  the  brume  bank 

And  looked  in  the  bum. 
But  sidelang  we  looked  on 

Ilk  ither  in  torn. 

The  ooni'Craik  was  chirming 

His  sad  eerie  ay. 
And  the  wee  stars  were  dreaming 

Their  path  through  the  sky. 
The  bom  babbled  freely 

Its  Inve  to  each  flower. 
But  we  heard  and  we  saw  nought 

In  that  blessed  hour. 

We  heard  and  we  saw  nought 

Above  or  around: 
We  felt  that  our  luTe  lived. 

And  loathed  idle  sound. 
I  gated  on  your  sweet  feoe 

Till  tears  flU'd  mine  e'e. 
And  they  drapt  on  your  wee  loof— 

A  warld's  wealth  to  me  i 


Kow  the  winter  snaw's  fii'lng 

On  bare  holm  and  lea; 
And  the  cauld  wind  is  stoippln* 

Ilk  leaf  aff  the  tree. 
But  the  snaw  fill  not  fluter. 

The  leaf  disna  part 
Sae  sane  flrae  the  bough,  as 

Faith  ftuies  In  yoor  heart. 


Te're  waled  out  anither 

Tour  bvM^room  to  be  ; 
But  can  bis  heart  lore  sae 

As  mine  luTit  thee? 
Ye'U  get  biggin^  and  maHIns, 

And  monie  braw  daes ; 
But  they  a'  winna  buy  back 

The  peace  o'  past  days. 

Fareweel,  and  for  ever ! 

My  first  lure  and  last; 
Hay  thy  joys  be  to  come. 

Mine  Uve  in  the  past. 
In  sonow  and  sadness. 

This  hour  fit's  on  mes 
But  U^t,  as  thy  lore,  may 

It  fleet  over  thee. 


feinlJ  Iteat]^  o*  Summer. 


[Wbittxv  by  Jambs  T.  Wbttblaw,  Glaegow.  , 
Bet  to  music  by  the  anther,  with  qrmpbonies  and  , 
accompaniments  by  John  H1)oa|^] 

Thi  kind  breath  o'  summer  blew  safUy  alang,       | 
The  crawflower  an' gowan  on  Uka  knowe  qnaag. 
An'  sweet  was  the  idr  as  I  wander'd  at  e'en. 
An'  woo'd  the  dear  itm  wl'  the  bonnie  bhie  een. 

0  dear  vras  the  bumie  that  wfanpl'd  alang. 
An'  sweet  was  the  strain  o'  its  mnmniring  sang. 
But  sweeter  that  voke,  an*  tax  clearer  I  ween. 
Was  the  blythe  bonnie  blink  o'  her  twa  langhin 

een. 

Ae  nicht  in  the  gloamin  we  wander'd  alane, 

1  speer'd  gin  she  lo'ed  me,  gin  she'd  be  my  ain ; 
Nae  word  did  she  speak,  but  her  answer  was  gi'en,  < 
Wi'thebhishonherchedK,wi*theglinto'bereen.  , 

As  the  autumn  leaves  feU,  my  heart  It  grew  si^ 
I  saw  the  rose  fiiding  that  Uoom'd  on  her  cheek; 
That  voice  now  was  sad  that  sae  oheerle  had  been. 
There  shone  a  strange  Ueht  in  her  bonnie  Uae  een. 

The  canld  winter  cam',  nonght  that  fldr  flower 

could  save. 
She  witherd  awa',  she  was  laid  in  the  grave; 
The  stane  that  lies  ower  her  ia  moss-cover'd  greet 
Bat  I've  ne'er  anoeftegot  the  blythe  hUnko*  her  ^ 


Faith  ftuies  in  year  heart.  ^  een.  vy. 


'JsU    «*WallMe,<irthe 
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1  IbtatD  tje  efeeniiiig  linnet'ji  boUe. 

-Mr.  PInlay  was  »  native  of  61a«gov,  and  Is  well  known  by  bis  poem  e 
YaleoTEIknUe.'*    He  died  In  ISLO,  at  the  age  of  38.] 

I BSASD  the  erenlng  linnet's  T<dce  the  woodland  tofts  a 

Yet  sweeter  were  the  tender  notes  of  Isabella's  song  I 

So  soft  Into  the  ear  they  steal,  so  soft  Into  the  sool. 

The  deep'ning  pain  of  lore  they  soothe,  and  sorows  pang  eontrol. 

I  look'd  npon  the  pure  urook  that  munnnr'd  throngh  the  glade, 

And  mingled  in  the  mdody  that  Isabella  made; 

Tet  purer  was  the  residence  <tfl8abella1i  heart! 

Above  the  reach  (tf  pride  and  guile,  above  the  nach  of  art. 

I  look'd  npon  the  azure  of  the  deep  nndouded  sky, 
Tet  clearer  was  the  blue  serene  of  Isabella's  eye ! 
Ne'er  softer  fell  the  rain  drop  of  the  first  relenting  year. 
Than  fUls  from  Isabella's  eye  the  pity>melted  tear. 

An  this  my  flmcy  prompted,  ere  a  dgh  of  sorrow  piov'd 
How  hopeksdy,  yet  lUthftOly,  and  tenderly  I  lov'd ! 
Tet  though  bereft  of  hope  I  love,  stUl  wlU  I  love  the  more. 
As  distanoe  Unds  the  exile's  heart  to  his  dear  native  shore. 
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Subdued  by  misfbrtunes,  and  bow'd  down  with  pain, 

I  sooght  on  the  bosom  of  peace  to  recline) 
I  hied  to  the  home  <rfmy  Ihthers  again. 

But  the  home  of  my  ftithers  no  longer  was  mine! 
The  look  that  spoke  gladness  and  welcome  was  gone; 

The  blase  that  shone  bright  in  the  hall  was  no  mora 
A  stranger  was  there  with  a  bosom  of  stone. 

And  oold  was  his  eye  as  I  enter'd  his  door. 

Twas  Us,  deaf  to  piiy,  to  tenderness  dead. 

The  IkUen  to  entdt,  and  the  humble  to  spom; 
But  I  staid  noij^is  scorn,— from  his  mansion  I  fled. 

And  my  beating  heart  vow'd  never  mora  to  ratnm. 
When  home  shall  reodve  me,  one  home  yet  I  know. 

O'er  its  gloomy  recess  see  the  pine  branches  wave; 
'TIS  the  tomb  i^my  ftithers !— The  world  is  my  foe. 

And  all  my  inheritance  now  is  a  grave. 

Tls  the  tomb  of  my  firthers,  the  grey-molsten'd  walls 

Declining  to  earth,  speak  empbatlo,  decay; 
The  gate  off  its  hinges,  and  half-opening,  calls 

"  Approach,  most  unhappy,  thy  dvralling  of  day.** 
Alas  I  thou  sole  dwelling  of  all  I  hold  dear. 

How  little  this  meeting  once  augur'd  my  breast ! 
From  a  wand'rer  accept,  oh,  my  fkthen I  this  tear; 

Beoeive  him,  the  last  of  your  race,  to  your  rest ! 
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tint>  ©Uinburgfe  IKatic. 

[Tbb  flnt  itania  of  thifl  aong  belong*  to  an  old 
lioentloai  iMjt  the  other  venee  aie  by  Bakiat. 
The  tune  it  odtod  "  Wat  70  whalmetTcetreen?" 
and  ■omethnee" The  Tartan  Senen.'*   "The  old 
town  ot  EdinboTgh,"  lagn  Mr.  Robert  Chambert, 
**  now  ao  degraded,  bat  fimneily  a  place  of  the 
^  highest  fitthion,  is  the  localitJ  of  this  fine  song, 
'  of  which  the  flnt  verse  contains  a  idctnre  of  oer* 
'         tain  customs  which  obtained  a  eentuy  ago  in  the 
capital  of  Scotland,  but  are  now  totallj  forgotten 
.  by  all  except  the  antiqaaijr.  Ajoongooontrygen* 
,  tlemaa,  walking  np  the  Bigii  Street  In  the  even- 
ing, encoanters  his  mistress,  no  doubt  a  yoong 
^  lady  of  good  Urth  as  well  as  breeding,  and  reoog- 
>        !  niaes  her  even  onder  the  tartan  garment,  tiien 
\       <  used  by  all  sorts  of  women  as  a  Ten,  and  against 
C       ;  which,  as  aiRnding  peculiar  iheilittes  for  Intrigue, 
the  idKde  vengeance  of  the  town-ooundl  and  the 
\  kirk-session  had  been  directed  in  vain.  He  solicits 
V        her  to  walk  with  him  up  to  the  JUtt-4he  abbre- 
^        Tiated  popular  phrase  for  the  eqdanade  in  fhmt  of 
'  Edinburgh  castle,  yriakh  was  tiien  the  only  pro* 
\  menade  at  the  oonmiand  of  the  dtiaens,  and  a 
'  fknrarite  place  among  lorets  for  nocturnal  assig- 
nations.   In  their  walk  along  the  Oastle  Hill,  he 
,  takes  advantage  ot  the  situatkm  to  depict  the 
delights  of  a  summer  reeidence  in  the  country, 
which,  in  all  its  poetkal  and  sunshine  beauty, 
' '  may  be  supposed  to  have  contrasted  strongly  with 
,  the  darksomeness  and  din  of  the  dty  beneath, 
and  therefore  to  have  disposed  the  young  lady 
,  very  fiivouraUy  to  his  suit.    It  is  quite  as  remark- 
<  able  as  it  is  true,  that  the  mode  of  courtship 
^  amtmg  people  of  the  middle  ranks  in  Edinburgh 
has  undergone  a  complete  diange  in  the  course  of 
no  more  than  the  last  thirty  years.    It  used  to  be 
customary  for  loven  to  walk  togethtt  fbr  hours, 
/'     .  both  during  the  day  and  the  evening,  in  the  Mea- 
dows, or  the  Sling's  Parii,  or  the  fields  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Kew  Town;   practices  now  only 
known  to  artlxans  and  serving  glils.    The  song 
\  appeared  in  the  Tea-Tal>le  Miscellany,  ITSA."] 

'     ^  Now  wat  ye  wha  I  met  yestreen, 

Ooming  down  the  street,  my  joe  ? 
'^  My  mistress,  in  her  tartan  sereen, 

/  Fu'  bonnie,  braw,  and  sweet,  my  Joe '         < 


..-^^ 


My  dear,  quoth  I,  thanks  to  the  nieht 

That  never  wlss'd  ft  lover  01, 
Bin'  ye¥e  oat  o'  your  mither's  sidit. 

Let's  tak*  a  walk  up  to  the  hilL 

Oh,  Katie,  wflt  thou  gang  wi'  me. 

And  lesve  the  dlnsome  toon  awhQe? 
The  UosBoml  sprouting  ftae  the  tree. 

And  a*  creation's  gaun  to  smile. 
The  mavis,  nichtingale,  and  lark. 

The  bleating  lambs  and  vdilsding  l^nd. 
In  ilka  dale,  green  shaw,  and  paric, 

TVHI  nourish  health,  and  ghid  your  mind 

Sune  as  the  dear  gudeman  o*  day 

Does  bend  his  morning  dxani^t  o*  dew. 

Well  gae  to  some  bom-dde  and  play. 
And  gather  flouirs  to  bndc  your  Iwow. 

Well  pou  the  daides  on  the  green. 
The  Indcen-gowans  fkae  the  bog ; 


And  sport  upon  the  vdvet  fbg. 

There  %  up  into  a  pleasant  glen, 
A  wee  piece  fkae  my  Ihther's  tower, 

A  canny,  Mft,  and  flowery  den. 
Which  drding  birks  have  fimn'd  a  bower 


We'll  to  the  caller  diade  remove; 
There  wOl  I  lode  thee  In  my  arm. 
And  love  and  kiss,  and  kiss  and  love. 


KATIE'S  ANSWEB. 

[WaiTTBH  floo  by  Ramsat,  and  published  in 
heTea-TablBMiso^any,1794.  The  tune  is  called 
'AhealthtoBett^."] 


Mr  mother's  aye  glowrin'  ower  me. 
Though  die  did  the  same  befbre  me; 

loannagetleave 

To  look  at  my  love. 
Or  dse  she'd  be  like 


Bight  ftdn  wad  I  tak' your  ofhr. 

Sweet  dr-tet  111  tjmo  my  tocher ; 

nien,  Sandy,  yeV  ftet. 


^ 


Whene^  ye  keek  In  your  toom  ooObr. 
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For  thoo^  mj  tUha  htm  plen^ 

Of  rihrer,  and  plenMitng  dain^, 

Tet  ha*!  nnooBirafr 

TotwliMwi'liiflgwr; 

And  loe  wa  had  need  to  be  tenty. 

Tutor  mjr  parento  wi*  caation. 

Be  wylie  tn  Oka  motkm : 
Brag  wed  o'  your  land, 
And  there^  mjr  leal  hand, 

Win  them,  I'll  be  at  your  devotion. 


wShe  heaid;  and  new Joj shot  thfo'hernft  flrame; 

And  Kill  you,  my  lore  I  be  true?  she  replied: 
And  lb*  I  to  meet  my  Jbod  riM^berd  the  nme  ? 

Or  dxeam  I  tint  Sandy  wm  make  me  hie  bride? 
0  NeUy  i  I  lire  to  And  thee  itlU  kind  t 

Still  true  to  thy  iwain,  and  lovely  aa  tnie: 
Then  adieu  to  a' Borrow ;  what  aool  ia  10  blind. 

As  not  to  live  happy  far  ever  with  yoa? 


[WaiTTBir  by  Da.  Albxaitdbb  Waamm,  one 
of  the  minietere  of  Edinbnr^  The  tone  ia  by 
Oswald.    Dr.  Webstar  was  bom  at  Edinbof  h  In 

:  1707,  and  died  there  in  1784,  in  the  Slst  year  of  his 

;  ministry.] 

Thi  spiing>time  returns,  and  olotbes  the  green 


And  AUoa  shines  more  oheerftal  and  gay  1 
The  lark  tones  his  throat,  and  the  neighbouring 
swains, 
Sfatg  metiily  round  me  ^N^Mvever  I  stray  t 
But  Sandy  nae  malr  returns  to  my  view; 

lias8pring-timemeoiieen,naamnsieoandiann; 
He's  gane  I  and,  I  Isar  me,  fbr  ever  t  adieu  I 

I  warm! 


I 


U 


0  AUoa  house!  bow  mudi  art  thoa  cliang'd ! 

How  sQent,  bow  dull  to  me  is  eaoh  grove! 
Alane  I  here  wander  where  anoe  we  both  rang'd, 

Alas  I  n^iere  to  please  me  my  Sandy  anoe  strove  I 
Here,  Sandy,  I  heard  the  tales  that  you  tauld. 

Here  llsfned  too  fbnd  whenever  yon  sung  t 
Am  I  grown  less  ikir  then,  that  you  are  tom'd 
oaold? 

Or,  (bolish,  bellevM  a  ftlae  flattering  tongue  ? 

So  spoke  the  lUr  makl,  yrhta  sorrow's  keen  pain. 

And  shame,  her  last  fludfring  aeeents  supprsst; 
For  hts,  at  that  moment,  brought  bade  her  dear 
swain. 

Who  heard,  and  with  rapture  his  Nelly  addrestt 
My  Nelly!  my  fUr,  I  oome;  O  my  love! 

Nae  power  shall  thee  tear  again  from  my  arms. 
And,  NeUy  I  nae  malr  thy  ftmd  shepherd  reprove. 

Who  knows  thy  lUr  worth,  and  adores  a'  thy 
charms. 


0i,  1^0^  coul^  1  btntmt. 

[Alio  written  by  Bit.  WssarBm  to  the  tune  of 
"  AUoa  House,"  and  fltst  printed,  though  in  an 
inoompiete  fcnn,  fai  the  Soots  Magaaine  tea  No- 
vember, 1717.  This  lyrio  ia  marked  by  very  Ihr- 
vent  passion,  and  may  be  thoui^t  by  some  to  be 
rather  strong  language  for  a  olergyman  to  use; 
but  indeed.  It  is  a  ourlous  flust  that  we  are  in- 
debted  to  the  doth  for  many  of  our  best  love* 
songs.  The  following  four  lines  cannot  be  suffi- 
dently  admired  I 

When  I  see  you,  I  love  you;  when  hearing, adore; 
I  wonder,  and  think  you  a  woman  no  more; 
TUltmmdmPadmMiigtleanmaeoiUmin, 
And,  kitrimg  ytmr  i^t,  j/ou  turn  woman  again. 

"There  is  a  tradition,"  says  Mr.  Chambers,  "that 
Br.  Webster  vrrots  this  song  in  early  lifo.  In  oon- 
sequence  of  a  lady  of  superior  rank,  whom  be  was 
engaged  to  woo  for  another,  oondesoendlng  to 
betray  a  passion  for  him."  The  lady  in  question, 
to  whom  Br.  Wdister  waa  eventually  married, 
was  a  daughter  of  Ookmd  ErsUne  (^  Alva,  and 
nearly  related  to  the  Bnndonald  fomily.J 

Oa,  how  oould  I  venture  to  love  one  like  thee. 
And  yon  not  despise  a  poor  conquest  like  me. 
On  lords,  thy  admiren,  eoold  look  wi'  disdain. 
And  knew  I  was  naething,  yet  pUted  my  pain  ? 
Tou  said,  whUe  they  teased  yon  with  nonsense  and 

dress. 
When  real  the  passkm,  the  vaaitys  leas; 
Tou  saw  through  that  sOenoe  whidiothers  despise. 
And,  while  beans  vrerea-talklng,readk>v«  in  my   ^ 

eyes. 

Oh,howshalll(huldtiiee,andkissa'thyohann«,  ^ 
Tin,  fointing  wi' pleasore,  I  die  in  your  arms; 
Threni^  all  the  vrOd  transports  efeostaey  tost. 
M'Aill,  dnking  togetiier,  together  vre'ce  lost! 
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Oh,  where  U  the  maU  that  like  thee  ne'er  can^ 

cloy, 
Whoie  wit  can  enlhren  each  doll  panee  of  joy ; 
And  when  the  diort  raptoree  ate  all  at  an  end. 
From  beautifkil  mirtreflt  torn  aenaible  friend  ? 

In  Tain  do  I  pralae  thee,  or  itriye  to  lereal, 
(Too  nice  for  exproerion,)  what  only  we  feel: 
In  a'  that  ye  do,  in  eadi  look  and  each  mien. 
The  graces  in  waiting  adom  yon  nnaeen. 
When  I  Ke  yoa,I  lore  yoo;  when  hearing, adore) 
I  wonder  and  think  yon  »  woman  no  more  t 
Tin,  mad  wi'  admixing,  I  eanna  contain. 
And,  kiaiing  your  lipe,  yoa  torn  woman  again. 

With  thee  in  my  boeom  how  can  I  deepair  ? 
Ill  gase  on  tl^  beaatiet,  and  look  awa'  case; 
I'll  ask  thy  advice,  when  with  trouldes  opprest. 
Which  nersr  displeases,  bnt  always  is  best. 
In  aU  that  I  write  111  tiiy  Jndgment  require; 
Thy  wit  shall  correct  what  thy  charms  did  insirfre. 
Ill  kiss  thee.and  press  thee  tai  yoatii  is  aU  o^. 
And  then  liVe  in  friendship,  when  passion's  no 


1*^ 


k 


®fiie  unco  ffirabe, 

[T.  M.  OirmniroBAii.] 

BomoB  CfioQden,  as  ye  wando*, 
HiUs,  an*  heo^is,  an'  molrs  amang, 

Illca  knowe  an*  green  meander. 
Learn  my  sad,  my  dulefti'  sang! 

Braes  o'  bieekan,  hills  o*  heather, 
Howms  where  rows  the  gowden  wave  i 

Bliasftil  scenes  I  fkrewedfinreTsrl 


Sair  I  pled,  though  fltte,  unfriendly, 

Stang'd  my  heart  wi'  waes  and  doles. 
That  some  fldthfii' hand  might  kindly 

Layt  amang  my  native  mools. 
Cronies  dear,  wha  late  an*  early. 

Aye  to  soothe  my  sorrows  strave. 
Think  on  ane  wha  lo'es  you  dearly, 

Doom'd  to  seek  an  unco  grave. 

Tom  awa*  frae  Scotia's  mountains. 
Far  frae  a*  that^  dear  to  dwaU, 

Hak's  my  e'en  twa  gnshin*  fountains^ 
Dings  a  dirk  in  my  pulr  sanl. 


Br»M  o*  breckan,  hills  o*  heather, 
Howms  wliare  row  the  gowden  wave, 

Blissfti*  scenes,  flueweel  for  ever, 
I  nuum  sedt  an  unco  gnivel 


Maben*^  lAttzm* 


[WuTTSH  by  the  late  Dakixi.  Wna  to  a  ' 
Gaelic  air,  which  la  given  in  the  sixth  volome  of  < 
Smith's  Scottish  MinstreL  Haven's  stream  isin  ' 
the  neighlwuritood  of  Greenock.] 

Ht  love,  eome  let  us  wander. 
Where  Haven's  streams  meander. 
And  where  in  shi^>le  grandeur. 

The  daisy  decks  the  plain. 
Peace  and  Joy  our  honzs  slian  measure; 
Come,  oh  come,  my  soul's  best  treasure! 
Then  how  sweet,  and  then  how  dieetie, 
Baven's  braes  will  be,  my  dearie. 

The  diver  moon  is  beaming. 
On  Clyde  her  light  is  streaming. 
And,  while  the  world  is  dreaming. 

We'll  talk  of  kfve,  my  dear, 
Kooe,  my  Jean,  will  diare  this  bosom. 
Where  tliine  image  loves  to  Uoasom, 
And  no  storm  wOl  ever  sever 

That  dear  flower,  or  part  us  ever. 


^amcron*^  WLtlttmz  j^ame* 

[Jambs  Hooo.— Music  by  B.  A.  Smith.] 

O  STBin  your  harp,  my  Maxy, 

Its  loudest  Uvelisst  key. 
And  J<dn  the  sounding  Carrel 

Initswiklmelodie. 
For  bum,  and  Ineese,  and  Idllow, 

Their  sang  are  a'  the  same. 
And  every  waving  willow 

Sounds,  *'  ~ 


O  list  yon  thrush,  my  Maxy, 
That  warbles  on  the  pinel 

Its  strain  so  light  and  aixy. 
Accords  in  Joy  with  thine 
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The  lark  that  •oan  to  heaTso, 

ThAwa-binl  on  tbo  flMm, 
Are  liiiglng  firom  mom  tlU  eren, 

"  Brare  Oameroni  wdoome  hame." 

D'ye  mind,  my  ain  dear  Mary, 

Wlien  ire  hid  In  the  tree. 
And  law  our  Anchnaoary, 

AU  flaming  fcaiftdly? 
The  fire  was  red,  red  faring. 

And  ntefta'  was  the  pine. 
And  aye  yoa  oried  deqMdilng, 

My  fltther^  ha*a  are  gane. 

I  Mdd,  my  idn  wee  Mary, 

D'ye  aee  yon  okmd  aae  don. 
That  Mill  aboon  the  oary. 

And  hidei  tlie  weaiy  ion  ? 
Behind  yon  dood  lae  dreary. 

Beyond  and  tut  within. 
There"!  ane,  my  dear  wee  Mary, 

That  Tiewi  thii  deadly  sin. 

"Bt  leee  thli  mefti'  reaveiy, 

Tlie  rage  of  daitard  knave; 
He  law  oar  deedi  of  hraTery, 

And  he'll  reward  the  hrave. 
Thongh  a'  we  had  wai  given 

For  loyalty  and  fidth, 
I  itai  had  hopei  that  heaven 

WoaU  right  the 


The  day  li  dawned  in  heaven, 

Yta  which  we  a'  thought  lang ; 
The  good,  the  Jnat,  is  given 

To  rl^t  our  nation'!  wrang. 
My  ain  dear  Anebnacaiy, 

I  ha'e  thooght  lang  for  thee, 
O  ling  to  your  harp,  my  Mary, 

And  lonnd  it!  bonnieat  key. 


I 

V  -^  — 

^  /^€&in  gc  meet  a  bonnie  lawie. 


'^vl    fOira  of  AixAM  Bamiat'!  veiy  fln( 
>>  tloni  waa  a  Soottlah  paraidirase  or  imitation  of 
I  ^Horaoe*!  celebrated  0th  Ode,  ilJrAa/iareiim.    It 
commence!  thai: 

s  J\        Look  ap  to  Pentland"!  tow'rlng  tap, 

,^  Baried  beneath  great  wreathe  of  inaw, 

^2        O^  ilka  deogh,  ilk  acar,  and  dap, 

t^  Ai  high  ai  ony  Soman  wa*.  < 


Driving  their  bawi  firae  whlni  or  tee. 
There  are  naa  gowllera  to  be  leen, 

Kor  dofUMr  fimk  wydng  a>Jee 
The  byan-bonl!  on  Ttenson'i  green. 

Then  fling  on  ooali,  and  rype  the  ribe, 
And  beek  the  hooie  baith  bntt  and  ben  { 

That  mntchkln-itonp  it  hand!  hot  dribi— 
Then  let"!  get  In  the  tappit-hen. 

Good  daret  best  ksepe  oat  the  caold. 
And  drives  away  the  winter  eoon ; 

It  makea  »  man  baith  gaih  and  baald. 
And  heavee  hia  lool  beyond  the  moon,  dco. 
From  thii  ode  Bamaay  selected  the  seven  con* 
duding  veises,  and  pabllihed  them  in  hie  Tea 
Table  Miscdlanyaia  song,  to  the  tone  of  "Fye, 
gar  nab  herower  wl'atrae,"adoptlng  the  first  four 
lines  of  that  dd  strain  ai  his  opening.  *'It  is 
self-evident,"  says  Bams,  **  that  the  first  foor  Unes 
of  this  simg  are  part  of  »  song  mtna  ancient  than 
Bamsay's  beaotlAil  verses  which  ars  annexed  to 
them.  As  mosioi!  the  langaage  of  nature  i  and 
poetry,  particularly  loags,  are  always  lees  or  more 
kwallaed  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  verb)  by  some  of 
the  modifications  of  time  and  place,  this  li  the 
reason  wliy  so  many  of  oar  Scots  airs  have  oat« 
lived  their  original,  and  peihapa  many  subsequent 
sets  of  verses;  esoepta  sln^e  name,  ex  phrase,  or 
sometimes  one  or  two  lines,  simply  to  dlitingidsh 
the  tunes  by.  To  this  day,  among  people  who 
know  nothing  of  Bamsay's  vereee,  the  following 
is  the  song,  and  all  the  song  that  ever  I  heardt 

*  Gin  ye  meet  a  bonnle  lanie, 

01*0  her  a  kiM  and  let  her  gae; 
But  gin  ye  meet  a  dirty  hinie, 
Fye,  gaa  rub  her  ower  wi'  itrae. 
Fye,  gaa  mb  her,  rab  her,  rub  her, 
Fye,  gas  rub  her  ower  wi'  itraei 
And  f^  ye  meet  a  dirty  hissie, 
Fye,  gaa  rub  her  ower  wi'  strae.*  "* 

The  tuns  of  "  Fye,  gar  rub  her  ower  wi'  strae"  ia 
very  old.  We  eee  it  attached  to  one  or  two  En- 
glUk  songs  as  (kr  back  as  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.] 


:^^ 


^') 


Gnr  ye  meet  a  bonnle  lanie, 

Gi'e  her  a  kiM  and  let  her  gae ; 
But  if  ye  meet  a  dirty  hissie, 

Fye,  gar  rub  her  ower  wi'  strae. 
Be  sure  ys  dinna  quit  the  grip 

Of  ilka  Joy  when  ye  are  young, 
Before  anld  age  your  vitals  nip. 

And  lay  ye  twa-fkuld  ower  a  runp. 


vi 
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Sweet TODthi »  Uytheand  hMrtoome  timet  ^ 

Then,  lade  and  laaeee,  while  H'l  Maj, 
Gae  poo  the  gowaa  in  ite  prime, 

Befbra  it  wither  and  decay. 
Watch  the  saft  mlnutee  o*  ddi^it. 

When  Jennj  qwake  bdow  her  ta«atb. 
And  kiMe,  lajln'a'  the  wyte 

On  TOO  if  ehe  kep  ony  skaith. 


Baith,  yel«  iU-bnd,  eheni  nlUn'  tay, 

Te'n  wony  me,  ye  greedy  rook ; 
Syne  firae  your  armi  eheH  rinaway. 

And  hide  henel*  In  eone  dark  neuk. 
Her  huieh  win  lead  ye  to  the  piaoe. 

Where  llee  the  tuqppineH  ye  want; 
And  iriatatly  tdl  ye  to  your  he*, 

Kineteen  nay-eaye  are  haaf  a  grant. 

Now  to  her  heavin'  beeom  ding. 

And  sweltly  tnilyie  for  a  kiee; 
Frae  her  tdr  finger  whop  a  ring, 

Aa  taiken  o*  a  tetnre  bUa. 
Theee  benleona,  I'm  very  aore. 

Are  of  kind  hearen'a  ladnlgent  grant; 
Then,  aoriy  earlea,  wheedit,  forhear 

To  plague  ua  wif  yonr  wldain'  aantl 


#l8  l^atibc  EantJ. 

[Taia  beantlflil- national  lyrle  la  the  prodnotlon 
of  BoBsaT  Whitb  of  Newcaatle-apon>^me,  and 
la  here  printed  for  the  «nt  time.  Mr.  White, 
though  long  realdent  in  England,  la  a  natlTO  of 
Sootiand;  and  the  veraea  were  anggeated  by  an 
inqoiiy  made  by  Mr.  Patrick  MaxweU,  the  editor 
of  Mlaa  Blamire'a  poema,  aa  to  whether  <a  not 
he  waa  a  Sootonan.  To  Mr.  Maxwell,  therefore, 
the  publlo  i«  indebted  aa  the  eaaae  of  ao  line  a 
piece  being  produced,  and  we,  in  partienlar,  have 
to  ezpreaa  our  obllgationa  to  him  for  hia  Undneaa 
in  forwarding  it  to  "  The  Book  of  Seottiah  Bong," 
aa  wdl  aa  another  beantiflil  poem  by  the  aame 
aathor,  called  "TheMoontaineer'a  Deathy-whksh 
will  be  found  in  another  pert  of  the  work.] 

fAiB  Sootiand!  dear  aa  lifo  to  me 

Are  thy  mi^jeatio  hUb ; 
And  aweet  aa  pnreat  melody 

The  moale  of  thy  rilla: 


The  wildcat  cairn,  the  daitoat  den 
Within  thy  rodcy  atrand, 

roeaeaa  oier  m«  a  Ihrlng  tpdl— 
Thoa  art  my  native  land  1 

Loved  eoontiyl  when  I  mnaa  apon 

Thy  danntleaa  men  of  old, 
Whoae  awotda  In  battle  foremoat 

Thy  WaUaee  braw  and  bold. 
And  Braee,  who  for  our  liberty 

Did  Knglandli  away 
I  gloiy  I  waa  bom  in  thee, 

Myo 


Nor  leaa  thy  Martyn  I  revere. 

Who  qwnt  their  lateat  breath 
To  aeal  the  eanae  they  held  ao  dear. 

And  oonqoered  even  In  death: 
Their  gravee  evince,  o^  UD  and  plain. 

No  bigot'a  atem  eommand 
Shall  moold  the  lUth  tl^  ac 

My  dear,  devoted  tend  I 


And  thoa  haat  tiea  arovnd  my  heart— 

Attraetkm  deeper  atiU; 
The  gifted  PoetM  aanrad  art. 

The  Minateel'*  roat^leaa  ikai  t 
Tea,  eveiy  aoeae  that  Bntna  and  Scott 


la  in  my  eight  a  hallowed  apot. 
Mine  ovm  diaWngnJahert  land  I 

O!  when  I  wandered  for  from  tiMiw 

I  aaw  tiiee  In  my  dreama— 
I  marked  thy  foneta  waving  Iraa^ 

I  heard  thy  nridng  atreaaaa : 
Thy  mighty  dead  to  Ufo  came  forth  i 

I  knew  the  hmioar^  band  I 
We  apoke  of  thee-tfay  fome-thy  worth. 

My  high  exalted  land  1 

Now,  if  the  lowly  home  be  mine 

In  whieh  my  fltthera  dwelt; 
And  I  can  wonhip  at  the  ahrine 

Where  they  in  fervour  kndt; 
No  glare  of  wealth,  or  honour  high. 

Shall  lore  mo  from  thy  atrand : 
0!  I  wookl  yield  my  parting  aigh 

Int[ 
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The  Mariner^ 


[William 
Dirge."] 

Yx  lost  oompanioni  of  dlstre«,  adieu ! 

Your  toils,  and  paiiis,aad  dangenazeno  more; 
The  tempeat  now  ahall  howl  unheard  by  yon. 

While  ocean  smites  in  vain  the  trembling  dune. 

On  yon  HtB  Uast,  surcharged  with  rain  and  snow. 
In  winter^  dinnal  nights  no  more  shall  beat; 

Vni)»lt  by  yon  the  vertio  sun  may  glow. 
And  sooich  the  panting  earth  with  bantftal  heat. 

The  thundering  dmm,tiie  tmmpetl  swelling  strain 
Unheard,  shall  Ibrm  the  long  embattled  line ; 

Unheard,  the  deep  foundations  of  the  main 
Shall  tumble,  when  the  hostile  squadrons  Join. 

What  though  noflmeralpomp,  no  bonowed  tear. 
Your  hour  of  death  to  gasing  crowds  shall  tell, 

Kor  weeping  fidends  attend  your  saUe  bier. 
Who  sadly  Usten  to  the  passing  belli 

"What  tho*  no  sonIptnr*d  pits  your  name  displays. 
Like  those  who  pezish  in  their  country^  cause! 

What  though  no  epic  muse  in  lining  lays, 
Beootds  your  dreadAU  daring  with  applause! 

Yet  shall  temembraaoe  fhun  oblhrioo's  TeU 
BeUera  your  scene,  and  sigh  with  grief  sinoere. 

And  soft  oompasdon,  at  your  tcBgle  tale. 
In  silent  tribute  pay  her  Undzed  tear. 


[David  Tovob.— Air,  '<  An  gUleadh  duth  eiai 

^  ^^  dnth."J 

'  Alaok,  my  sad  heart!  how  it  throbs  wl' its  sorrow, 

'  '  >  I  ne'er  can  awa'  wi'  the  thoughts  o*  to-monow ; 

^  Hyfhther  he  bargain'd  to  part  wi' his  Flora, 

,  ;      Hy  blaok-hair'd  dear  laddie,  O  tak*  me  awa'  1 
\     ^      If  y  bhwk-bair'd  dear  laddie,  O  tak'  me  awa'  I 

'  s  I  flee  frae  the  grey-headed  Udrd  an'  my  fkther, 

.  /<  S  I  flee  to  my  shepherd,  wha  trips  owre  the  heather; 

^'•jj  We  aye  wore  Ai' glad whenate'en  we'd  fingather; 

.r       Myblack-hair'ddearladdle,Otak'meawa'l 
.  -         My  blaok-hair'd,  tto. 
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AThe  story  is  tanid,  an'  her  ihther's  confounded; 
The  ha' wi' his  rage  an*  rampagin' resounded ; 
The  horn,  an'  the  diout's  spreadin'  cUunour,  fhr 
sounded,  '^ 

To  teU  wha  the  shephevd  had  carried  awa*. 
To  teU,  &0.  ^ 


i'A 


Owrehm,  I 


k,  an'  valley,  through  bramble  an' 


They  flew  till  the  ftigitives  were  overtaken ; 
Th^'re  torn  them  asunder,  their  tender  hearts 
breakin'; 
The  black-hair'd  poor  shepherd  they  drave  him 

awa'. 
The  black-hair'd,  &c. 

The  shepherd  he  look'd  in  a  sad  sort  o' languish,   ; 
An' Flora,  o'eroome,  in  a  heart-breakin'angiitsh,  ^° 
Exdaim'd— "  Frosty-headed  Uird  ne'er  shall  ex- 
tinguish i 

My  love  for  the  bddie  thqrTe  driven  awa'." 

My  lore,  &c 

Then,Floza,  my  life's  sanl,  refiain  thy  sad  sorrow, 
Not  heed  ys  the  purposed  plan  o'  to-morrow,  ' 
The  doitard  is  doited,  ths  shepherds,  dear  Flora, 

Ere  morning's  gr^  dawnin'  will  bia'e  thee  awa'.  • 

Ere  morning,  &e. 


t> 


''Ui'OB  AmsLuc— Set  to  music  by  R.  A.  Sbtnith.] 


Tn  Borer  o'  Lochzyan,  he's  gane 
WI'  his  merry  men  sae  brave; 


Ne'er  bowi'd  owxe  the  haA  o'  a  wave. 
It's  no  when  the  loch  lies  dead  in  ita  trough,      , 

When  naething  disturbs  it  ava ; 
But  the  rack,  an' the  ride  o*  the  restless  tide 

Or  the  ^lash  o*  the  grey  sea-maw. 

It's  no  when  the  yawl  an' the  light  sUflb  crawl 

Own  the  breast  o' the  tiller  sea. 
That  I  look  to  the  west  finr  the  bark  I  lo'e  best. 

An'  the  Borer  that's  dear  to  me. 
But  when  that  the  dud  lays  ita  cheeks  to  the  flud. 

An' the  sea  lays  its  shouther  to  the  shore ; 
When  the  win'  sings  high,  an'  the  sea-whaupt  cry  • 

As  they  rise  frae  the  whitening  roar. 
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It's  then  that  I  look  to  tb«  thidwnlsg  rook,     i 

An'  cratch  by  tho  midnight  tide; 
I  ken  the  wind  bringi  my  roTer  hame. 

An' the  Ma  that  be  glorlei  to  ride. 
O  meny  he  siti  'mang  hit  Jovial  crew 

Wi'  the  helm-heft  in  hie  hand. 
An*  he  dngs  aUwd  to  his  boyi  in  Mae, 

Ae  liifl  e'el  upon  GaUoway't  land— 

^  Unetent  an'  elack  each  reef  and  tack, 

Oi'e  her  Mil,  boyt,  while  it  may  tit; 
She  has  roar'd  throogh  a  heaTter  lea  aftne. 

An' shell  roar  thnngh  a  heaTler  yet. 
When  landwnen  sleep,  or  wake  an'  creep. 

In  the  tempest's  angiy  moan. 
We  dadi  through  the  drift,  and  sing  to  the  lift 

O'  the  wave,  that  heaves  as  on." 


1^ 


0itit^. 


[Woaos  by  Jambs  Maoborald.  — Husio  by 
'  Andrew  Armoar.->Here  first  printed.] 

Thb  winter's  oaald  and  cheerless  blast 

May  rob  the  Itekless  tree,  Mary, 
And  lay  the  yoang  flowers  in  the  dost, 

Whar  anoe  they  bloom'd  in  |^,  Mazy. 
It  canna  diill  my  bosom's  hope»~ 

It  canna  alter  thee,  Mary ; 
The  sammer  o'  tliy  winsome  ikoe 

Is  ays  the  same  to  me,  Maiy. 

The  gloom  o*  lift,  its  crael  strife 

May  wear  me  feet  awa',  Mary; 
An'  kale  me,  like  a  caald,  cauld  corpee 

Amang  the  drifting  snaw,  Mary. 
Tet  'mid  the  drift,  wert  thoa  bat  nigh, 

I'd  fluild  my  weaiy  e'e,  Mary ; 
And  deem  the  wild  and  raging  storm 

A  laverock's  sang  C  glee,  Mary. 

My  heart  can  lie  in  rain's  dost. 

And  fortane's  winter  dree,  Maiy; 
WhUe  o^  it  shines  the  diamond  ray 

That  glances  frae  thine  Ce,  Mary. 
The  rending  pangs  and  waes  o'  life. 

The  dreary  din  o'  care,  Mary, 
I'll  welcome,  gin  they  lea'e  but  thee 

My  lanely  lot  to  shaie«  Mary. 


Aa  o'er  yon  hfll  the  evening  star 

Is  wiling  dsy  awa',  Mary, 
Saa  sweet  and  tkir  art  thou  to  me 

At  life's  sad  gloamln*  fe*,  Mary. 
It  gars  me  greet  wi'  vera  Joy, 

Whenete  I  think  on  thee,  Maiy, 
That  sic  a  heart,  sae  trae  as  thine, 

Shoold  Cer  ha'e  oared  for  me,  Mary. 


iP^ats  iP^acntiL 

[FaoK  the  Edinbargb  IntelligencOT,  93d  Da- 
cember,  1840.— Air,  *<Klnloeh  of  Kinlooh."-. 
EasKiHB  OoMoiXT,  the  aothor  of  this  and  8ever«2 
other  sweet  songs,  was  bom  "  in  Orafl  toon,** 
Fifediirs,  and  died  at  Edlnbargh,  Jaaaaiy  7th, 
1843.] 

Tbb  last  gleam  o*  sanset  in  ocean  was  dnkln', 
Owie  moantain  aa'  meadowland  glintin'  fere- 
weel; 

An'thooaandso' stars  in  the  heavens  were  Ulnldn*, 
As  bright  as  the  een  o'  sweet  Maiy  Macneil. 

A'  glowin'  wl'  gladness  she  lean'd  on  her  lover. 
Her  een  teUin'  secrets  she  thoaght  to  conceal ; 

And  fSondly  they  wander'd  whar  naae  might  di»- 

Ths  tryst  o'  yoang  Bonald  an'  Mary  MacneiL 


0 !  Maxy  vras  modest,  an*  vm  as  the  lily 

That  dew-dn^M  o'  momin*  in  fragtanoe  reveal; 
Kaa  fresh  bloomin' flow'rst  fai  hill  or  in  vall^ 

OoakI  rival  the  beaoty  of  Maiy  MaendL 
She  moved.and  the  graces  playVliporttva  anond 
her; 

She  smiled,  and  the  hearts  o'  the  oanldest  vrad 
thriU; 
She  sang,  an'  the  mavis  cam'  listenin'  In  wonder. 

To  claim  a  sweet  sister  in  Mary  M^wwil. 


Bat  ae  bitter  blast  on  its  felr  promise  blavHn', 

Frae  spring  a' its  beaaty  an' blossmns  wHl  steal; 
An'  ae  sadden  blight  on  the  gentle  heart  fe'in'. 

Inflicts  the  deep  woand  nothing  earthly  can 
heal. 
The  simmer  saw  Bonald  on  glory's  path  hlein' — 

The  aotamn,  his  corse  on  the  red  battl»4el'; 
The  winter,  the  maiden  foand  heart-broken,  dyfai*; 

An'  spring  spread  the  green  tarf  owre  Maiy 
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[Bt  Johh  Douoal,  fbrmerly  of  Pi^^ljey»  noTT  of  i 
llontnal.] 

Tbb  primrae  blooms  beneath  the  br^^ 

The  bom  rins  rowin'  clear ; 
The  laverocfc  lUta  xme  Kmnd  o'  vnm. 

But  wha  my  heart  nil  cheer; 
Or  'wha  will  tent  my  bonnie  balru^ 

Sae  like  my  fiuue,  fluue  hiTe? 
Or  wha,  when  I  am  dead  and  game , 

Ita  tender  plaints  wHl  mure  ? 

Yestreen  they  ca'd  me  leddie  Ann?, 

The  bonniest  o^  them  a'; 
The  day  my  cheeks  are  howe  an'  nan> 

An'  this  wild  glen's  my  ha' : 
Yestreen  I  had  six  bower  maideni 

To  do  what  I  thooht  meet. 
The  day  I  lie  on  the  eanid  green  sr^j 

An'  hear  my  baby  greet. 

An'  ita  a'  for  thee,  my  fitose,  fhoH  ]  a  h'. 

That  I  maun  dree  sae  sair. 
An'  for  my  cmel  Ihther's  wrath, 

Wha  I  maun  ne'er  see  mair. 
But  Itl  little  pain  ha'e  I  to  thole^ 

Or  griefha'e  I  to  dree. 
The  grave  is  calm ;  but  wha  wiU  h\H'-.lf 

My  bonnie  bidm,  for  thee. 

Let  the  woanded  doe  sUpp  ower  the  mm>l^ 

Bring  comfort  to  despair. 
But  she  wha  tines  her  maiden  Ihtna 

Oan  ne'er  taste  pleasore  mair  i 
Then,  gradons  heaven,  be  not  wn  Lh 

"Wl'  ane  sae  salr  b^nil'd. 
Forgive  them  a'  that  did  me  wnuif , 

An'  save,  0,  save  my  child  1 


^i^c  ZKSlait^. 


I 

[BiCHAao  6AI.L.— The  Waits  ar»  Utt^a  ban*?! 
of  mosidans,  who  peiambnlate  the  stmeu  &<fc  mii- 
night,  for  some  time  before  and  after  tti^  Ckriit- 
mas  and  New.Year  eestivities.] 

Wha's  this,  wl'  T(dee  o*  mosie  vivtr- 1^ 
Sae  early  wakes  the  weary  wi|ht  f 

O  weel  I  ken  them  by  their  soogb^ 
The  wand'ring  minstrels  o'  th«  night. 


O  weei  t  keit  ttuMr  bCranSa  iJjTi. 

TheU  gwMKfirt  nOtiCi  o'  n^eLcflJf , 
Fq'  flJt  thiij'vt  ^ixriii'd  tioit  thtflui(li,  mj  uq!, 

0^  HWMtie»t  minitrtli !  Tfeet  yn-ir  pl^, 

A  ituiJit  KJ45tlim'  notu  tu  liluw  i 
Syne  SDCirthje  *■  i!«iToi  o"  CurffiiEnknOWM," 

Cir  "  Ilnjilin  CaflUB'i"  imifltHi  Wfl'. 
Emij  iiring  to  ttL^oil  tha  happjf  diiya, 

Fu'  «flt  I'T^  spBDt  wl"  Jetktiy  <leftri— 
Ail  [  now  ye  tmidh  tha  tbit  notE, 

TbAt  ^pr^  nje  ugbj  axul  ^TAp  A  tc-di'^ 

Yoar  fifrmjt  litt»  t  downa  !ikl£* 

Tbey  never  ^  litiUl  a  iibonn  fLrrltieE 
tTnlltB  tinr  oin,  IjJ  liJktUW  in*dfl, 

IW  WBd  I  WBcn  tlwjf  wwm  tha  buEnat, 

^  d'  BOB  bh  auM  manll  btfart  thej  chciiT, 

r^o  tl  flea  the  tJiwitflit  thit  ht  u  ftuM* 

Up  mtTtt-st  nilMtreli?  halt  a  wcc, 

An.Lthc:r  lUt  aibiv  ^  ^Anl^i 
An'  Bym*  I'il  tlufr  my  wjuiilRii  e'B, 

EnriLptiimd  wb'  your  huDSiiti'  HUtff- 
Ulcj'n?  pinii!  tlift  moon  bcglDH  to  liawni 

ThBy'TD  w«atry  pnidiiii''  tiutiu|jh  tiu  VI&H^ 
Thu^'m  grnno]  but  an  my  rarlihcd  tuu, 


[Tu  an  util  border ineJotlj. J 

Oh  Kantj"*  half  U  yellow  lilia  goffd, 
An'  ber  een^  likfl  tbe  IL!^,  IU«  hi^ ; 

Bt;!  Jiiice  u  tlw  ^iciliiKe!  Q'  lyiavBnlj  iuTi!, 
Ati'  h$r  }:ieart  li  EmJ  an  J  tfisM^ 

Th>'!  Snhctceat  ■Jnil{>  that  pia^  o&  kMT  ohpe) 

An*  ths  red,  red  bliuh,  thnt  Afitom  It  Alt^ 
Ib  dc  Bj  did  ti'h  Did'er  has  woru. 

If  Et'i  awj:et  tu  no  tha  flSubertn'  mLilB 

Lifllit  up  tuer  fparkliu'  *'e, 
1 1'»  hoUer  &r  lu  hlHt  tt  dtflVEa'd 
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'TwMiutforftfldtklealiiTe^linMvowa,      ^ 

Nor  a  teith«  qw^  4iH  wmv«. 
That  I  law  them  fk'— no,  thogr  wen  drapt 

On  an  ag«d  flithar't  givn, 

Thoo^  Jogr  may  dimple  her  bonnle  moa*» 


In  naa  UytiMoma  mood,  nor  boor  o'  bliM, 
wm  theM  een  o'er  gUnt  me  ihir. 


:§&xttotll. 

iJ  Kiaa  MvaBAT.— He>«  flnt  printed.] 


Shall  not  wean  my  sool  from  thee. 
Oft  ai  balmy  twfll^t  ffinet 


Oftaie 

Tremhlei  in  the  ipaiUlng  main. 
Shall  my  ferrent  inayv  be- 
Light  of  U*  and  Joy,  to  thee! 

When  the  noonday  mn  is  high. 
Flaming  in  the  aiohing  tky^— 
When  the  twain,  with  toll  opprett, . 
Seeka  the  ehade  and  einln  to  reet. 
Then,  in  flmoy  wfld  and  free, 
I  wiU  live  that  boor  with  thee. 


luMh 


[Hkrb  flnt  printed.— Air,  "My  heart  ia  ealr 
ibr  eomebody."] 


O  ewanr  la  fiunmer^  eeented  breath. 

When  flowers  bloom  ridi  in  mnir  and  dell. 
Bat  sweeter  ftr,  and  bonnier  baith. 
Is  rosy-cheeked  IsabelL 
O  my  dear  laabell, 
O  my  lorely  IsabeU, 
Time  may  change,  and  hearts  may  range. 
Bat  stUl  101  lore  iqy  IsabelL 


Owhattomewerawealtiicrwotth?  'i 

0  what  were  blesssdlilbitsel'?  V 

Or  vriiatthejoys  and  gems  of  earth,  ^,, 

Wltfaoat  the  krfe  of  IsabsQ  ? 
O  my  dear  Isahell, 
O  my  lordy  IsaheO, 
She^  a' to  me  tiiat  aaint  ahoold  be. 
My  J<7  and  Jewel  IsabeU. 

I  ftel  that  poverty  la  blssB'd,  ^ 

It  haa  mair  Joya  than  tongoa  can  ten; 
For  were  I  rich,  I'd  ne'er  possess'd 
The  boeom  love  of  IsabeD. 
O  my  dear  IsabeD, 
O  my  lordy  laabeD, 
I  bkas  my  lot,  beoaase  ifS  got 
My  roqr-cheeked  IsahelL 


[NicHouoK.— Air,"0,areyeriee^ng,MagE^7"J ' 

Tbb  heath-«oek  oawd  o'er  mnir  and  dale. 

Bed  raise  the  son,  the  sky  was  doody. 
While  musfring  ftv  wl' distant  yeU, 
The  northern  bands  maioh'd  stem  and  steady. 
01  Duncan,  DonaU'araady! 
O !  Danean,  Donald's  rsady ! 
Wl'  sword  an'  taige  he  seeks  the  diaige. 


^ 


Kae  mair  we  chase  the  fleet-fbot  roe. 
O'er  down  an'  dale,  o'er  moontaln  flyin': 

But  rush  like  tempests  on  the  fiie, 
Throui^  mingled  groans  the  war>note  eqrin'. 
01  Dnnoan,  Donald'a  ready  1  dee. 

A  prince  is  come  to  claim  hlsain, 
A  stem  C  Stoart,  fHenless  OhaiUe  t 

What  HigUan'  han'  its  Uade  wad  hain? 
What  Highlan'  heart  bdiintwoald  tarty? 
0!  Duncan,  D<xiald-a ready! 

I  see  oar  hardy  clans  qipsar. 

The  sun  baidc  frae  their  blades  is  beamln- J 
The  soathron  trump  fldls  on  nqr  ear. 
Their  banner'd  lion's  proudly  streamin*. 
Now,  Donald,  Duncan's  rsady  I 
Now,  Donald,  Duncan's  rsady  I 
Within  hh  hand  he  grasps  his  brand  i 
Fierce  la  the  fhiy,  the  field  is  bloidy ! 
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Bat  laog  Bhall  Scotland  rue  the  day. 
She  nw  her  fla«  lae  licroely  flying; 
Culloden  hills  were  hilla  &  wae; 
Her  laoxele  torn,  her  watrion  dying. 
Doneaa  now  nae  mair  is  ready, 
Doneaa  now  nae  mair  is  ready! 
The  braad  is  fk'ta  ftae  oat  his  han'. 
His  bonnet  blue  Ues  Btain'd  an' hlttldy ! 

Fair  Ilora's  gane  her  lore  to  seek, 
Lang  may  she  wait  fiw  his  retamin'; 

The  midnight  dews  fit'  on  her  cheek ; 
What  han' Shan  dry  her  tears  o' moomin' ? 
Dnncan  now  nae  mair  is  ready,  &c. 


^Ill  of  ULotiuh 

[Jahis  Hooo.] 

LoKo  have  I  idned  for  thee. 
Land  of  my  inlhncy ! 
Now  wiU  I  kneel  on  thee, 

HfflofLochiel! 
Hm  of  the  sturdy  steer, 
Hin  of  the  roe  and  deer, 
BiU  of  the  streamlet  clear, 

I  lore  thee  welL 

When  in  my  youthfbl  prime, 
Correl  and  eiag  to  dhnb. 
Or  towering  eUff  sabUne, 

Was  my  delight 
Scaling  the  eagle's  nest, 
Woonding  the  raven's  breast. 
Skimming  the  monaAain's  crest. 

Gladsome  and  li^t. 

When,  at  the  break  of  mom, 
Prond  o'er  thy  temples  borne, 
Kythed  the  red-deer's  horn. 

How  my  heart  beat! 
Then,  when  with  stunned  leap 
Boll'd  he  adown  the  steep, 
Never  did  hero  rei^ 

Conquest  so  great. 

Then  roee  abolder  game, 
Toong  Gbarlie  Stuart  came; 
Oamenm,  that  Icffti  name. 


Hani  thun  our  wfimcr  me^ij^ 
CJqtHoiu  uar  wur^gr  dn*d, 
■i*ill  we  were  4(>Mii'[]  to  bleni 

Then  did  tho  red  faliKxl  itream, 
I'hen  inw  tti*  bruad  HWdjil'i  gltsii^ 
f^U^tii^-d  in  fail  t\retiaomt  IjerUFL, 

No  CQOfB  to  bUIvm  i 
Tlurn  WBJ  tha  luomld^'h  brfjw 
Hrf  wjtJi  the  flcTj  tjlflw, 
i'ell  iiall  And  M.nJt-t  law, 

AH  thjit  inni  isJzver, 


•^ 


:l< 


FlTFt  aja  fn  bfittl*  rtrnna, 
Y\md  at  hjcr  prince'i  wiCiig^ 

ToKi'ii  to  SiVfl  WBJ. 
^tit\a  won  the  gulilisn  tup, 
Uoiuf  O^k-dnaEnl  bnpe ; 
PtdtfafuL  ajid  tmn  men  dnjp 

F^t  iu  tlic  cLij. 

Tnr  in  a.  hofltlle  bttinl. 

Oft  hiu  tht  DWH^ilnjp  tilanil 

Bivjreh'il  Ai  It  frJt. 
Dura  wfti  I  ffp[im''d  fcmi  tbfi*^ 
Lntijf  hnvc  I  atcHirq'd  for  ttiflj. 
Now  r»  n;tiirn'd  ta  Uwb^ 

HtUorLoclllel^ 


^^ 


IJtUT  Iff ect  tfij  rase  tilflUVij  it  fhdq  jukJ  St  fii'& ;  -  A 

Ecdl*  Iha  nMujuiil  bonntifip  O:  '^O 

It  brin^  to  mj  mloJ  irhniE  ms  d»r  JuJmjjJo  wb«|  ^  ^^ 

;^  bLdote/d,  HI  cut  ofT  WAl  lojr  j  LiLiiuie,  0.  ^V'4 

Now  K»w  Ll  retiim'd,  bot  hu  joy  bfringM  to  ms ;  ^Vl 

Fe>f  ixilJ  is  hii  chi'tik,  Aitil  clEmd  It  ih  «'«  J^  ^ 


A|3d  RiU!  UUlir  biaiU  tbebfioTL  D'  m;  JohDIlSe,  H 


-4 

Red  t|  tJift  Ti>i6  and  bonm^,  0 1  fplaiiui  aJl 

WhcsTimllliif  (HutRatinentandpnnflvwiritBt^        I 
^     But  tfii>]p'JJaA'brblD6!n again  C^ my  Jobnnbt.UL   *// 
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i.'j     Bed]stheroeeandbonnle,Ot 

A  For  mnk  ia  my  qiltiti,  and  broken  mj  heart; 
BooD  111  meet  ne^  to  part  frae  my  Johnnie,  O. 


?^ 


UJ 


11 


^^X) 


3!K{)en  toe  ttoo  parted* 

[AiB,  "  When  Januar*  windi  were  Uawlng."] 

WHBir  ire  two  parted,  on  thy  cheek 
The  younc  moon4wam  teXl  aoA  and  meek. 
And  the  flower  wae  budding  on  the  lea. 
When  last  I  breathed  "  FareweU  to  thee." 

But  thon  wert  nomber'd  with  the  dead. 
Before  that  moon  had  was'd  and  fled ; 
And  ere  the  flower  had  loat  He  bloom. 
The  midnight  dewi  were  tm  thy  tomb. 

I  law  thee  not  In  that  laet  hoar 
Whioh  gate  thee  to  the  Tiotor^  power. 
Not  heard  the  lart  reo(»ded  dgh 
That  'leaped  thee  In  thine  agony. 

When  thoa  wert  borne  apon  thy  bier, 
I  wae  not  with  the  moomera  near! 
Where  tean  and  duet  were  etrew'd  o'er  thee. 
Alae  that  was  no  place  for  me  i 


Lies  cold  beneath  the  windlng-eheet  I 
The  fldrest  form  earth  erer  knew. 
Is  TanJah'd  like  the  morning  dew. 


®l&e  IttgU  §tte. 

[HvoH  AnrsLiB.] 

It's  rare  to  see  the  morning  bleexe 

Like  a  bonfire  firae  the  aeaj 
It's  fldr  to  see  the  bnmle  kiss 

The  Up  o*  the  flow'ry  lea ; 
An' fine  It  Is  in  the  green  hOI  side. 

When  hums  the  hlnny  bee  i 
Bat  rarer,  ftdrer,  finer  flir. 

Is  HiB  Ingle  side  to  me. 


The  birds  may  flU  the  tree : 
And  han^iaha'o  a*  the  seuited  waie 

That  simmer'B  growth  can  gl'e;     , 
Bat  the  canty  hearth  where  eronies  meet. 

An'  the  darling  o*  oar  0*0, 
That  male's  to  ns  a  warld  oomplete : 

O  the  Ingle  aldeli  for  me. 


^j^e  3Sonnie  J^ofoan  9$u]S]b* 

[BoBEaT  Ntooix.] 

Tb>  bonnle  rowan  bosh 

In  yon  lane  ^en— 
Where  the  bomle  dear  doth  gash 

In  yon  lane  glen ; 
My  head  la  white  and  anU, 
An'  my  blald  is  thin  aa  canld,— 
Bat  1 10*0  the  bonnle  rowan  bosh 

In  yon  lane  glen. 

My  Jeanle  first  I  met 

In  yon  lane  glen— 
When  the  grass  wl'  dew  was  wet 

In  yon  lane  glen  { 
The  moon  was  shinln'  sweet. 
An*  oar  hearts  wl'  lore  did  beat,— 
By  the  bonnle,  bonnle  rowan  bodi 

In  yon  lane  glen. 

Oh  I  she  promised  to  be  mine 

In  yon  lane  glen; 
Her  heart  she  did  resign 

In  yon  lane  i^t 
An*  monle  »  happy  day 
Did  o^  OS  pass  away, 
Bedde  the  bonnle  rowan  bosh 

In  yon  lane  glen. 

Sax  bonnle  balms  had  we 

In  yon  lane  ^en- 
Lads  an' lasses  young  an*  spree 

In  yon  lane  glen; 
An'abUtharflanUy 
Than  oars  tiiere  ooa'dna  to, 
Beride  the  bonnle  rowan  bosh 

In  yon  lane  gleo. 
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Kow  my  au]d  wife's  gane  awa* 

Fra«  yon  lane  glen; 
An' tiumgh  simmer  sweet  doth  & 

On  yon  lane  glen. 
To  me  its  beanos  gane, 
Foralakel  IMtalane, 
Bedde  the  bonnie  rowan  bosh 

In  yon  lane  glen. 


i^firioiit* 


^9 


[RoBaar  OiLnixAM.— Inscribed  to  his 
Miss  Haiton  Law  GOflllan.] 

Mt  own,  my  troe-lored  Marion  I 

No  wreath  for  thee  III  fao^; 
No  snmmer-gatber'd  roees  lUr, 

Kot  snow-drops  of  the  spring  I 
01  these  would  qniddyflide-^for  soon 

The  brightest  flowers  depart ; 
A  wreath  more  lasting  I  will  give— 

A  garland  of  tlie  heart! 

My  own,  my  true-lored  Marion  i 

Thy  mom  of  life  was  gay. 
Like  to  a  stream  that  gently  flows 

Akmg  its  lordy  way  I 
And  now,  when  in  thy  pride  of  noon, 

I  maA  thee,  blooming  lUr; 
Be  peace  and  Joy  still  o'er  thy  path. 

And  sanahine  ever  there  i 

My  own,  my  gentle  Marion ! 

Thon^  'tis  a  world  of  woe. 
There's  many  a  golden  tint  that  Iklls 

To  gild  the  road  we  go! 
And  in  this  cheqner'd  vale,  to  me 

A  light  hath  zoond  me  shone. 
Since  thou  came  team  thine  Highland  I: 

In  days  long  past  and  gone  1 

My  own,  my  tnie-loved  Marioo  I 

Ciold,  cold  this  heart  shall  be. 
When  I  Shan  cease  to  lore  thee  stlll-> 

To  cheer  and  cherish  thee  I 
Like  ivy  ronnd  the  wither'd  oak 

Though  aU  things  else  decay. 
My  love  for  thee  shall  still  be  green. 

And  will  not  fede  away  I 


niece. 


[Tbu  beautiftd  song  occurs  in  But  Waltes 
Scott's  "  Lady  of  the  Lake."] 

Mr  hawk  is  tired  of  perch  and  hood. 
My  idle  gr^hound  loathes  his  food. 
My  horse  is  weary  of  his  stall. 
And  I  am  akk  of  capfdre  thrall. 
I  wish  I  were  as  I  have  been. 
Hunting  the  hart  fai  ftnests  green, 
With  bended  bow  and  bloodhound  free. 
For  that's  the  life  is  meet  for  me 

I  hale  to  learn  the  ebb  of  tfane. 
From  yon  dull  steeple's  drow^  chhne. 
Or  mark  it  as  the  sunbeams  crawl. 
Inch  after  inch  along  the  wall. 
The  laik  was  wont  my  matin  ring. 
The  sable  rook  my  yespers  sing; 
These  toweiB,  although  a  Ung'i  they  be. 
Have  not  a  hall  of  Joy  for  me. 

ISo  more  at  dawning  mom  I  rise. 
And  sun  mysdf  hi  Ellen's  eyes. 
Drive  the  fleet  deer  the  forest  through. 
And  homeward  wend  with  erening  dew} 
A  blithesome  welcome  blithely  meet. 
And  lay  my  trophies  at  her  feet. 
While  fled  the  ere  tm  wing  of  glee— 
That  life  is  lost  to  lore  and  me. 


:@ 


fei) 


®J<  mn*  of  tt)t  i^igJJan's. 

[NiOBOLsoH.— Tune,  "Ewe  Buohts,  Marion."] 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Hie^dan's,  my  Maiy, 
And  visit  our  hanghs  and  our  glenaP 

There's  beaaly  •mang  hills  o*  the  Highlan's 
The  braw  lawlan'  lassie  ne'er  kens. 

TiM  true  we've  few  cowslips  or  rosesj 

Kaet  mies  grow  wild  on  the  lee; 
But  the  heather  its  sweet  scent  discloses. 

And  the  daisy's  as  sweet  to  the  e'e. 

See  yon  fhr  heathy  hills,  whar  they're  risin'. 
Whose  summits  are  shaded  wi'  blue; 

There  the  fleet  mountain  roes  they  an  lyin'. 
Or  feedln'  their  fewns,  lov»,  for  you. 
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There  the  load  roaring  iloods  they  arc  fiUUn',     <|> 
9y  oragi  that  axe  flmow'd  and  grcgr; 

To  her  yoang  there  the  eagle  te  oallin'. 
Or  gadn*  aAur  fbr  her  pre]r. 

Or  low,  by  the  hbks  on  the  bamle, 
Whar  the  goat  irl'  her  jovnglte%  doth  rest. 

There  oft  I  woakt  lead  thee  my  Hair, 
Whar  the-Uaekblrd  has  boilded  her  nert. 

Bight  iweet  are  oar  KMnes  i'  tiM  gloamin'. 
Whan  the  ihaphanie  retom  frae  the  hill, 

Aroan'  by  the  baaka  C  Loeh  Lomon', 
WhOebaoipeaa 


Bight  eweet  la  the  kur  eetUng  eon-beam. 
On  the  bdn«  beeom  qainte'  leen; 

But  sweeter  the  mUea  C  my  Haiy, 
And  kinder  the  bUaka  o'  her  een. 

Thy  looks  woald  gar  rimmer  seem  sweeter. 
An'  eheer  winter's  bare  dreary  gloom ; 

With  thee  emyjoy  is  oompleter. 

While  trae  love  aroond  os  shonld  blo'nn. 

The  soath'mi,  in  »'  his  pidlteness. 
His  abs  and  his  grandeor  may  shine  i 

Our  hills  boast  o'  malr  trae  diserestncss. 
An' his  love  is  not  equal  to  mine. 


^^t  tatife  of  ®atf. 

[NiCHOLsoH.— Tone,  "  Bin'  my  Uncle's  dead."] 

Wbub  wlndln'  Tarf,  by  broomy  knowei. 

Her  siller  wave  sae  saftly  rows : 

And  mony  a  green-wood  duster  grows. 


Fa' sna^  hid  iHiar  nana  eoald  see, 
Whila  hiinktn'  knre  beam'd  frae  her  e'e, 
I  met  my  bonnie  Annie,  0. 

Her  neck  was  o'  the  snsw-dimp  hue. 
Her  lipe  like  roses  wet  wl' dew : 
BatO,here*e,o'asa(oblM, 

Was  past  ezpressin' bonnie,  O. 
Like  thieate  o*  gowd  her  flowln' hair. 
That  lightly  wa&tOQ'd  la  the  air; 
But  vain  were  a*  my  skill  an'  nutir 

To  ttU  the  charms  o'  Annie,  O. 


WhOe  ■niUa'  la  aiy  araMsha  bij, 
She  wfaiiveria' la  my  ear  did  say, 
*<0  how  ooald  I  sarvlve  the  day, 

Shoold  ye  pnyvo  flmse,  my  nsnmie,  O  *» 
^' While  spoai^  fldi  glide  to  the  main. 


Tm  this  ftmd  heart  shall  break  wl' pain. 
I'U  aye  be  true  to  Annie,  O." 

The  Bdtane  winds  blew  kind  an  hmg. 
An'  rii^Un'  raised  tbe  ^pray  ahmg; 
We  cheerfti'  sat,  and  cheerfli'  sang. 

The  banks  o*  Taif  are  bonnie,  0. 
Tho*  sweet  te  spring,  whan  yoang  and  gay. 
An' Mythe  the  blinka  o*  summer's  day ; 
I  fSear  nae  winter,  canld  and  Uae, 

If  blest  wi'  tove  aa'  Annie,  O. 


Kolo  lanels  S  ^it. 

[Ar.Ex.  FvLiJUtTON.->TuBe,  "  Bonnie  Dondee.] 

Kow  landy  I  sit  'neath  the  green  ipwadlng  wiltow. 
The  loss  o*  my  Johnnie  la  tears  to  dqdore: 

Load  blows  the  wind  o'er  the  viiite  fbaming  UDow; 
But  the  wild  hofrtingetoim  can  awake  him  »o 

Bravely  he  foof^  on  the  hHIs  of  Yimiera, 
Was  doom'd  atOomnna,  with  Moore,  to  He  low; 

But  bravdy  he  fbll,  his  brave  eomradea  dedars  a'. 
While  fearless  he  prees^  on  the  ranks  of  the  toe. 

Oh !  blirty  and  bhM  vras  the  day  vdien  wo  parted ! 

And  sair  blew  the  blast  on  the  bare  naked  tree: 

BntmUd  vrasthe  storm  when  oompared  wi'  tike 


That  raved  in  my  heart,  and  ttat  bUndit  my  eie. 
Fondly,  but  vainly,  he  steove  tir  to  ehser  me. 

And  QMtk'  o*  brawdaysvrtMn  agahi  he'd  befteei 
Butahl  never  mair  shall  the  ri^o' my  Jdmnie 

Bring  Joy  to  my  heart*  or  yet  gladden  my  e^ 

0  swebt  war  the  hours  that  I  spmt  vrl'  my  laddie, 
AndsaftwenthetaleathathetanldinmfaMear: 

Light  beat  my  heart  as  sae  blythesome  and  dieerie 
We  met  'maag  the  breekans,  when  o'Onia*  was 


WUdthrobb'dmyl 

And  uigod  my  eonssnt,  and  dnided  dday; 
But  now  ilka  scene  whar  he  kindly  earess'd  m« 

Gi'es  pain,  since  my  Johnnie  lies  canld  in  the  day 
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rale  glsta  hk  i^uMt  oa  the  hffls  of  Oorannat 

Fancy,  O  waft  the  dear  diade  to  my  view! 

.  ,     yearlew,  akme  I'd  oon^ewe  wi'  my  Johnnie, 

\x     Nor  tremble  to  meet  him  beilde  the  lone  yew, 

,    *  Down  by  yon  hawthorn,  w  lately  in  bloenm, 

■>^       That  dKK^ing  and  wither^  now  leeme  in  decay, 
V      There  aft  was  I  preet  to  that  dear  manly  boeom, 
^  That,  lairly  lamented,  lies  canld  in  the  day. 


^iUntt. 


!     [Thu  long  ii  the  piodnction  of  Da.  Tbomas 
.BuusKiACK,  oommonly  called  the  Blind  Poet, 
who  also  oompoied  an  lUr  to  it,  and  sent  both  to 
t  Johnscml  Moseom.    It  piofassee  to  be  "written 
'in  the  manner  of  Shenstone."  Dr.  Blaoklodk  was 
a  natire  of  Annan,  and  in  inftucy  lost  his  eye- 
sight from  small  pox.    Notwithstanding  this 
•  calamity,  he  studied  fbr  the  ehurdi,  and  was 
'' licensed  to  preadi,  bat,  owing  to  his  blindness, 
never  obtained  a  kirk.    His  lifc  was  prindpaUy 
-;  spent  at  Edinburgh,  where  be  kq>t  a  Iwarding- 
-'house,  and  was  much  venerated  by  all  riniscis 
Ue  died  there  in  1781,  aged  seirenty.] 

^         Yk  rivers  so  Umpid  and  dear. 

Who  reflect,  as  in  cadence  you  flow. 
All  the  beauties  that  vary  the  year. 

All  the  flow'rs  tm  your  margins  that  grow  i 
How  Uest  on  your  banks  ooold  I  dwell. 

Were  Maigiret  the  pleasure  to  share. 
And  teach  your  sweet  echoes  to  tell 

With  what  fbndnesB  I  doat  on  the  foir ! 

Ye  harvests,  tiiat  wave  in  the  breeie 

As  flur  as  the  view  can  extend  1 
Ye  mountains,  umbrageous  with  trees. 

Whose  tops  so  miOMtlo  ascend  1 
Tour  landswye  niiat  Joy  to  survey, 

Wov  Maxrret  with  me  to  admire  > 
Then  the  harvest  would  glitter,  how  gay. 

How  nuyjestio  the  mountains  aspire ! 

In  pensive  regret  wldlBt  I  rove. 

The  flragiaace  of  floWrs  to  inhale ; 
Or  eatdi  as  it  swdls  from  the  grove. 

The  music  that  floats  on  the  gale : 
AlasI  thedduitmhowvainl 

Nor  odours  nor  harmony  pleaae 
A  heart  agonising  with  pain. 

Which  tries  eViy  posture  for  ease.  ■ 


Ifanzlonstoflatt 

Or  the  languor 
Her  breath  I 

Orhervoieefai 
To  cheat  my 

What  object 
How  hanh  is  the 

How  insipid  the 


Ye  sephyrs  that  visit  my  fldr. 

Ye  sunbeams  around  her  that  iday. 
Does  her  lynqiatliy  dvroD  on  my  care  ? 

Does  she  number  the  hours  of  my  stay  ? 
Firrt  perish  ambition  and  wealth. 

First  pnlsh  aU  dse  that  is  dear. 
Ere  one  ri^  dMuId  escape  her  by  stealth, 

~  '  1  coet  her  one  tear. 


When,  when  shall  her  beauties  once  more 

This  deeolate  bosom  suzpriseP 
Ye  fktes  i  the  Meet  moments  restore 

When  1  bask'd  in  the  beams  of  her  eyes; 
When  with  sweet  emulation  of  heart. 

Our  Undness  we  struggled  to  show; 
But  the  more  that  we  strove  to  li 

We  telt  it  more  ardently  glow. 


W|jil^  freijucnt  on  ®iore^. 

[WaiTTBK  by  the  Bsv.  Jobv  Looan,  at  one      <  - 
lime  a  deigyman  in  Leith,  but  who  spent  the   -^ 
latter  yean  of  his  lilb  as  a  literary  adventurer  in 
London.  He  was  bom  in  1748,  and  died  in  1788.] 

Whilb  frequent  on  Tweed  and  on  Tay,  ^. 

Their  hasp*  «U  the  muses  have  strung. 
Should  a  river  more  Umpid  than  they. 

The  vrood-frlnged  Esk  flow  unsung  i 
While  Nelly  and  Nancy  inqpire 

The  poet  with  pastoral  strains. 
Why  silent  the  voice  of  the  lyre 

On  Mary,  the  piide  of  the  plains  ? 

O  nature's  most  beautiftil  blo<»n  ;^  ' 

May  flourish  unseen  and  unknown  i  >  i 

And  the  shadows  of  solitude  gloom  ^  ;^ 

A  ftwm  that  might  shine  on  a  throne.  ^^ 

Through  the  wilderness  blossoms  the  luse,  '',% 

In  sweetness  retired  from  the  si^t;  '^    \ 

And  Philomd  warbles  her  woes  ,'f'l 

Alone  to  the  ear  of  the  night.  \    ■^ 
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How  often  the  beanty  is  Ud 

Amid  sbadei  that  her  triamphs  deny  I 
How  often  the  hero  Ibrbid 

From  the  path  that  oondnots  to  the  dgrl 
A  Helen  has  pined  in  the  grore; 

A  Homer  has  wanted  his  name; 
Unseen  in  the  drcle  of  lore* 

Unimown  to  the  temple  of  fiune. 

Yet  let  OS  walk  ft>rth  to  the  stream. 

Where  poet  ne'er  wander'd  belbrs  j 
Enamonr'd  of  MaiyM  sweet  name. 

How  the  echoes  wiU  sprsad  to  the  shore ! 
If  the  Toioe  of  the  muse  be  dMne, 

Thy  beanties  shall  live  in  my  lay; 
While  reflecting  the  Ibiestso  fine. 

Sweet  Esk  o'er  the  valleys  shall  stray. 


[WiwiAU  Rbd,  bookseller,  Glasgow.— Tune, 
"  Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon."] 

Fazx  modest  flower,  of  matchleeB  worth  1 

Thpa  sweet,  entking,  bonnie  gem. 
Blest  is  the  sou  that  gave  thee  Urth, 

And  blest  thine  hononr'd  parent  stem. 
But  doubly  Uest  Shan  be  the  youth. 

To  whom  thy  heaving  bosom  warms; 
Possess'd  of  beauty,  lore,  and  truth, 

Hdl  clasp  an  angd  in  his  arms. 

Though  storms  of  111b  were  blowing  snell. 

And  on  his  brow  sat  brooding  care. 
Thy  seraph  smile  would  quick  dispel 

The  darkest  gloom  of  black  despair. 
Sure  heaven  hath  granted  thee  to  us. 

And  chose  thee  firom  the  dweUets  there. 
And  sent  thee  from  celestial  bliss. 

To  show  what  aU  the  virtues  are. 


Wee  35o]&nnie. 

Wbb  J<dmnie  the  hynd  o'  Bigghead, 
What  think  ye,  he  wad  ha'e  a  wlfle 

To  manage  his  meal  and  his  bread. 
For  his  siller  was  nae  very  rifle. 


A  kdid  i*  the  n 

Had  d(^ighters  and  siller  a  plenty* 
Thinks  he,  gif  the  nest  be  na  flown. 

My  dtanoe  it'U  surely  be  dainty. 


He  puts  on  his  braw  plaiding  trews. 

And  he  scrapes  aff  his  beard  wi*  a  wUttis,' 

And  be  pats  on  the  best  o*  his  blues. 
And  he  rubs  up  his  bonnet  sae  mndde. 

He  tak-s  the  vrlde  teeth'd  stable  kame. 
And  he  gi'es  his  rough  bead  a  bit  daotie. 

He  maist  tore  the  bide  b»e  the  bane. 
For  O  It  was  wond'roas  tantie. 

His  headidece  put  on  aboon  a'. 

He  glowrs  in»  oogflt'  o*  water- 
Says  he,  **  O  I'm  bonnie  and  braw. 

And  I'm  sure  o'  the  lass  and  her  tocher." 

A  staff  in  his  ban'  fc'^'^Tp  lang. 

An' nkddt,  right  sair  it  wad  tonlse  ye; 

He  lilted  awa'  and  he  sang, 

"Now  I'm  sure  thatshe  cannareAate  me.' 

Arrived  at  the  gentleman's  door- 
He  ken'd  na  the  gaits  o' the  gentiy. 

He  lean'd  a'  his  vreight  tillt,  and  there 
He  fleU  wi' a  blade  1' the  entry. 

Hiss  Jean,  for  to  baud  up  the  Joke, 

fflie  ozter'd  bim  ben  to  her  chamber. 
An'  O!  bow  be  rifted  an*  spake. 


i 

i 


8 


S 


An'  now,  lass,  my  errand  to  you 

Is  to  mak*  ys  a  s(nrt  o' baff  marrow 
To  wait  <m  my  bousie,  my  dow. 

While  I'm  at  the  i^eugh  aa' the  harrow.       gL\ 

I've  abeady  twa  three-fitted  stools, 

A  flt-gang, »  bed,  an'  aa  amiy, 
A  blnk  fbr  our  Ucknrs  an'  bowls. 

An'  I  break  them  right  aft  when  I'm  aa^*. 

I've  likewise  twa  gude  horn  spoons, 

A  flesh  fiMrk,  a  pot  and  a  ladle, 
A  girdle  Ibr  toasting  our  scones, 

Baitfa  poker  an'  tang^  an'  a  paddle. 

Ye's  get  parrlteb  aa  milk  in  the  monung^ 
An'  batter  an'  cheese  to  your  dimwr. 

The  same  again' night  Ibr  your  coming ; 
An'  ye'll  swall  Just  like  anld  hulkj  Ginner. 
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Fot  iTe  threttgr  pan  Soote  ilka^ear— 
Twra  twcki  o'  gude  meal  an'  a  «u(pence 

Cranes  in  illut  Saturday  dear. 

Sent  me  down  frae  auld  Andrew  Sli^aon*!. 

I've  likewiae  a  dainty  milk  oow— 

An'  thae  things  wiU  aye  band  oa  breathirg: 
Twa  pigs  an'  a  dainty  brood  sow. 

An'  they  a'  geli  their  gracing  ibr  naething. 

Sae  teU  me  whan  ye'ie  oomin'  bame. 

An'  diana  i^pear  in  a  switber. 
For  gin  ye  winna  tak'  me,  my  dame, 

Vroth  I'm  just  gaun  awa'  to  anither. 

Dear  Johnnie,  quo'  she,  witb  a  imile. 

It's  a'  veiy  fldr  that  ye  prolfaw 
But  wi-  kye  and  wi'  pigs  for  to  toll— 

I  canna  aooci>t  o'  y<tw  oSer. 

Her  fhther  this  while  at  the  door- 
Lap  in  wi'  an'  angry  oomplezion. 

An'  O !  how  be  cunt  an'  he  swore 

He  wad  beat  him,aa'  bruise  him,  an'  vex  luni. 

Pnor  Johnnie  maist  ooupit  the  creels  i 
The  door  it  stood  open  before  him ; 

H3  fled— while  the  grews  at  his  heels. 
An'  the  spaniels  were  like  to  devour  him. 


[JoHif  QmsTK.— Air,  "  Oowd  ba  gowpens."] 

I'va  seen  the  lily  «f  the  wold; 
I've  seen  the  opening  marigold. 
Their  ihirest  hues  at  mora  unfold ; 

But  fidrer  is  my  Maiy. 
How  sweet  the  fringe  of  mountain  bum. 
With  op'ning  flowers  at  spring's  return ! 
How  sfweet  the  scent  of  flowery  thora  J 

But  sweeter  is  my  Maiy. 

Her  heart  is  gentle,  warm,  and  kind ; 
Her  fonn's  not  fiOrer  than  her  mind ; 
Two  sister  beauties  rarely  Jxdn'd, 

But  Joln'd  in  lovtely  Mary. 
As  mntio  from  the  diktant  steep. 
As  starlight  on  tiie  dlent  deep. 
So  are  my  passions  hiU'd  asleep 

By  love  for  bonnie  Maiy. 


'J^eat^  tj^e  toate. 


i-.'M-r^r^^* 


[WaiTTKH  by  Dakim.  Wkb  to  a  Gaelio  air.} 

•Nkath  tbe  wave  thy  lover  sleeps. 

And  oold,  oold  is  his  pillow; 
O'er  his  bed  no  maiden  weeps. 

Where  rolls  the  white  billow. 
And  though  the  winds  have  sunk  to  rtxt 
Upon  the  ocean's  troubled  breast, 
Tet  still,  oh  stUI  there's  left  behind 
A  restless  storm  in  Ellen's  wSm^. 

Her  heart  is  on  yon  dark'nlng  wai-e. 

Where  aQ  she  lov'd  is  lying. 
And  where  around  her  William's  grave, 

The  sea-bird  is  crying. 
And  oft  <m  Jura's  lonely  shore. 
Where  surges  beat  and  bUlows  __, 
She  sat— but  grief  has  nipt  her  bloom, 
Aad  there  they  made  young  Ellen's  Ui 


[Wn.MAM  MoTHKR WBU..— SettOTOUsic in  R.  A. 
Smith's  Scottish  MinstreL] 

Taa  nicht  is  mirk,  and  the  vrtnd  bbws  sohiU. 

And  the  white  foam  weets  my  bree. 
And  my  mind  mis|^'es  me,  gay  nuUden, 

That  the  land  we  sail  never  see ! 
Then  up  and  spak*  the  mermalden. 

And  she  spak'  biythe  aad  free, 
"  I  never  said  to  my  bonnie  brid^room, 

That  on  land  we  snld  weddit  be. 

"  Oh .'  I  never  said  that  ane  erthlie  preest 

Our  bridal  blessing  should  gi'e. 
And  I  never  said  that  a  landwarfc  bouir 

Should  bald  my  luve  and  me." 
And  wbare  is  that  preest,  my  bonnie  maiden. 

If  ane  erthlie  wicht  is  na  he  i> 

Oh !  the  wlad  will  sough,  and  the  sea  will  ralr, 

When  weddit  we  twa  saU  be." 

And  whare  is  that  bouir,  my  bo»nie  maiden, 

If  on  hud  it  suld  na  be  ? 
"OhI  my  biythe  bouir  is  low,"  said  the  mermaiden. 

"  In  the  bonnie  green  howes  o'  tbe  sea: 
3fi 
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Tdj  gay  bouir  is  Uggft  o*  the  godediiiM'  kedi. 
And  th*  banei  o'  tbe  drowned  at  lea; 

The  fitch  Kf  the  deer  that  fill  mj  p«rk^ 
And  the  water  waste  mj  dmrie. 

'*  And  my  boolr  b  ddaitlt  wi'  the  big  bloe  wares. 

And  paved  wi'  tbe  yellow  sand. 
And  in  my  ohalmers  grow  bonnie  white  fiowera 

That  never  grew  on  land. 
And  hare  ye  e'er  seen,  my  bonnie  hrid^ruom, 

A  leman  on  earth  that  wuld  gi'e 
▲iker  fbr  alker  o*  the  red  ploo^'d  land. 

As  101  gi'e  to  thee  0' the  sea  ? 

The  mnne  wOl  rise  in  half  ane  hoar. 
And  the  wee  bricht  stems  will  shine; 

Then  well  sink  to  my  bouir  "neath  the  wan  water 
Full  flfly  flithom  and  nine." 

A  wild,  wUd  skrdeh,  gi'M  the  fkgr  bridegroom. 
And  a  kHid,  loud  langh,  the  bride; 

For  the  mune  raise  up,  and  the  twa  sank  down 
I      ITnder  the  sUver'd  tide. 


[ JAMas  Hooo.— Air,  "  Ho  dia  nell  mulad  ubn,' 
I  or  "  The  Emigrant's  adieu."] 


Farb  thee  weel,  my  natbe  oot. 

Bothy  o*  the  birken  tree  i 
S^  tbe  heart,  and  hard  the  lot, 

O*  the  bd  that  parts  wi*  thee^ 
Hy  good  granddre'B  hand  thee  reard. 

Then  thy  wi^er  work  was  ftill ; 
M<my  a  Campbell's  glen  he  dearHl, 

Hit  the  book,  and  hongh'd  the  bull. 

In  thygreei 

Mairlieehklf 
In  thy  blen  and  weirdly  nook 

Lie  some  stoat  Olan-OHlian  banes. 
Thou  wast  aye  the  kinsman's  hame. 

Booth  and  welcome  was  his  ihre: 
But  if  serf  or  Saxon  came. 

He  oross'd  Moxioh's  hirst  nae  mair 

Kerer  hand  in  thee  yet  bred 

Kendna  how  the  sword  to  wield; 
Rerer  heart  of  thine  had  dread 
e  field: 


Ife'er  on  straw,  mat,  bulk,  or  bed, 
Sdu  of  thine  lay  down  to  die} 

Ere^  lad  within  thee  bred 
Btod  beneath  heaven's  open  ce. 

Charlie  Stuart  he  cam'  hen. 

For  our  king,  as  ri(^t  became; 
Wha  could  shun  the  Bmoe's  heir? 

Wjba  ooold  l^ne  oar  royal  name  ? 
Firm^  stand,  and  tne  to  &', 

Forth  we  mardi'd  rigjit  valianflie, 
Gane  is  Sootiand's  king  an*  law! 

Woe  to  the  Hig^ilands  and  to  rael 

Freemen,  yet  IH  soom  to  fret, 

Heve  nae  laager  I  maon  stay ; 
Bat,  when  I  my  hame  forget. 

May  my  heart  teget  to  iday ! 
Faro  thee  weel,  my  ftUher's  oo^ 

Bothy  o' the  birken  tree ! 
flair  the  heart,  and  hart  the  lot, 

O*  the  lad  that  purti  M*  thai*. 


affe'd  a  Caught, 

[BoBsar  AtUM  of  TiUffamhan. — Air,  **  The  . 
I  o*  her  apron."]  J/ 


Tbat  lift's  a  ftuight  there  te  nae  doubt, 

A  steepaad  dipp^  brae. 
And  wisdom's  sel',  wi'  a'  it's  roles, 

'       -  AitMe. 


May  find  a  deadly  ike. 
And  brcAan  alths  and  ftdthless  vows 
Gi'eloi 


When  poortith  looks  wi'  soar  disdain, 

ItfHghtsabodysair, 
And  gars  tliem  think  thsy  ne'er  will  m 

Delight  or  pleasure  mair. 
But  though  the  heart  be  e'er  sae  sad. 

And  preet  yri*  Joyless  care, 
Hnpe  lightly  steps  in  at  tiw  last. 

To  fley  awa'  despair. 

For  love  o*  wealth  let  mism  toll. 
And  fret  baith  late  and  air*, 

A  cheofli' heart  has  aye  enoa{rt^ 
And  whiles  a  mite  to  ipare : 


\Jt^  Ofthefiatayorthefl 


^mri^ 
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A  leal  tnw  heart's  a  gift  (Vne  heav'n, 

A  gift  that  la  tnaist  ran  i 
It  is  a  treasure  o'  itsel', 

And  lightens  Ilka  cars. 

Let  wealth  and  pride  azalt  themael's. 

And  boast  o*  what  liiejr  ha'e , 
Oooipax'd  wl'  troth  and  honesty, 

They  are  naa  worth  a  sttae. 
The  honest  heart  keeps  aje  aboon, 

Whate'er  the  worid  maj  saj, 
And  langhs  and  tarns  its  diaAs  to  seora. 

That  ithers  would  d 


Saa  let  OS  mak*  liftli  harden  light. 

And  dfire  Hk  oare  awa'; 
Contentment  is  a  daintgr  feast. 

Although  in  hameljr  ha'; 
It  gi'M  a  charm  to  ilka  thfaig. 

And  oak's  it  kwk  fli*  braw. 
The  spendthrift  and  the  miser  herd. 

It  soan  aboon  them  a'. 

But  there^  aa  thing  amang  the  lare 

To  keep  the  heart  in  tone, 
And  but  for  that  the  weary  spleen 

Wad  plague  ns  lata  and  soon ; 
A  bonnis  lass,  a  canty  wife. 

For  sk}  is  nature's  law; 
Without  that  ohanner  o' our  lives. 

There's  soaice  a  charm  arm. 


%it  ^oviif  an^  ®tfito. 


[Albs.  Oabiju.] 

Trb  ootble  wl'  his  rovpy  throat, 

Cried  frae  the  leafless  tree, 
"  Come  o'er  the  lodi,  come  o'er  the  loeh. 

Come  o'er  the  kwh  to  me." 

The  craw  pat  up  his  sooty  head. 
And  look'd  o'er  the  nest  whare  he  lay. 

And  gted  a  flaf  wl'  his  rousty  wings, 
And  crisd  '*  whare  tae  ?  whare  tae  f- 

I  Cor. "  Te  pike  a  dead  man  that's  I)-lug 
Ahlnt  yon  melkle  stane." 
k.  "  Is  he  Ikt,  is  he  Iht,  Is  he  fkt.  Is  he  fot? 
If  no,  we  may  let  him  alane." 


«  Cor.  "  He  cam"  flrae  meny  England,  to  iteal 
The  sheep,  and  kin  the  deer." 
Cra.  "I'll  come,  I'll  come,  for  an  English trjin 
Is  aye  the  best  o*  cheer." 

Cor.  "  O  we  may  breaklhst  on  his  breast. 
And  on  his  back  may  dine; 
For  the  lave  a'  fled  to  their  ahi  oountrie, 
Ajod  they've  ne'er  been  back  stuyue." 


W^t  ®o^« 


'*  Eb,"  qpCthe  tod,  'Mrs  a  braw  tteht  nkdit. 
The  win's  i'  the  wast,  and  the  mane  shines  brlcht. 
The  win's  1'  the  wast,  and  the  mone  shines  brivbt. 
An' I'D  awa' to  the  toun,  O. 

**I  was  down  amang  yon  sh^herd's  seroggs, 
I'd  like  to  been  worried  by  his  doga. 
But,  by  my  sooth!  I  minded  hia hogs 
That  nksht  I  cam'  to  the  toan,  O." 

He's  ta'en  the  grey  goose  by  the  green  sleeve, 
"  Ech,  ye  auld  witch !  nae  langer  shall  ye  live ; 
Tour  flesh  it  is  tender,  your  banes  I  maun  prieve. 
For  that  I  cam'  to  the  toon,  0." 

Up  gat  the  anld  wifli  oot  o*  her  bed. 
And  out  o'  the  window  she  shot  her  auld  htsad, 
*'  Eh,  gudemanl  the  grey  goose  is  dead. 
An'  the  tod  has  been  i'  the  tonn,  0." 


[Thb  authoress  of  this  song,  and  of  others 
whidi  we  shall  presently  qoote,  was  Has.  Jobji 
HuHTKB,  wilb  of  the  distinguished  anatomist  and 
physkdogist,  John  Hunter,  whoee  brother,  WU- 
Uam,  fimnded  the  Honterian  Moseum  at  61as> 
gow.  Her  maiden  name  was  Anna  Hocne,  and 
she  was  the  ddest  daughter  of  Bobert  Hone  of  < 
Greenlaw,  in  Berwickshire,  a  surgeon  in  the  army. 
She  was  bom  in  1748,  married  in  1771,  and  ditd 
in  1831.  A  vcdume  of  her  poems  was  publishui 
at  London  in  1809,  dedicated  to  har  son.] 


Mt 

With  bands  fli  roqr  hue. 
Tie  up  my  sleeves  with  ribbons  mre. 


u^mi^'^^::xx^^'^.  '^t^^4^m^ 
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For  why,  she  oriea,  sit  ■tm  and  weup. 
While  others  danoe  and  play  ? 

AIM  1 1  Karee  can  go  or  creep. 
While  Lubin  la  away. 

Ti*  md  to  thtaik  the  dayi  are  gone. 
When  thoee  we  lore  were  near ; 

1  lit  upon  this  moiqr  stone. 
And  sigh  when  none  ean  bear. 

And  while  I  spin  my  flaxen  thread. 

And  sing  my  sim^  lay. 
The  Tillage  seems  adeep,  or  dead. 

Now  LnUn  is  away. 


In  airs  ^t(am$(. 

[Mas.  JoBV  Hoaraa.] 


Ih  airy  dreams  fond  fknqr  lOm, 

My  attsent  lore  to  see. 
And  with  the  early  dawn  I  rlse^ 

Dear  youth,  to  tUnk  of  thee. 

How  swiftly  flew  the  ro^  hoars. 
When  hope  and  lora  wen  bsw| 

Sweet  was  the  tfane  as  op'nlng  flawwt, 
Bataht  twas tnaslent too. 

The  moments  now  move  dowly  on. 

Until  thy  wish'd  retom ; 
I  ooont  them  pensive  and  alone. 

As  In  the  Aades  I  mourn. 

Retam,  return,  my  lore,  and  diann 

Eaoh  anxious  oare  to  rest; 
Thy  voioe  shall  erery  doubt  disarm. 

And  soothe  my  trooblad  breast. 


Mnntmbicance* 

pffas.  Jom  HvKTBB.] 

Whils  I  behold  the  moon's  pale  beam. 
Her  light  perhaps  reflects  on  thee. 

As  wand'ring  near  the  direr  stream. 
Thy  sad  remembranoe  tarns  to  me. 


'^    Ah,  to  forget!  the  wish  were  TiUn! 

Our  souls  were  formal  thus  fond  t 

No  move  111  murmur  and  ciompiain, 

For  thou,  my  lote,  wflttUnk  on 

Silent  and  aad,  T  tidce  my  way. 
As  fortune  deito»  my  bark  to 

Of  hope  a  fiitnt  and  distant  ray 
Our  for  divided  days  dmU  ehsi 


Ahftor 

Dear  Uissfol  thoagfaftl  with  lo«i 
No  move  I  murmnr  and  eomptadn 

Fot  tho«,  my  loft,  Witt  thfaik  « 


[Has.  Jtmrn  Hxnmn.] 


Fak  fkom  hope,  aad  k«t  to 
Uasto  away  to  war'*  alanasl 

Sad  I  leare  my  soul's  dear  tnasora. 
For  the  dtaoal  din  of  anas. 

But,  ah  I  for  thee  I  follow  gktry. 
To  flain  thy  kfffe  I  dale  to  die; 
And  iriien  my  oosmadea  ton  my  story. 


An  my  grleft  will  then  be  over. 

Sunk  in  death's  eternal  restt 
You  may  regret  a  folthfol  lover, 

Thonc^  yoa  refose  to  make  him  biMi'd. 

Bestow  a  tsar  of  kind  eompaiBkm 
To  grace  a  hapless  scddier's  tomb} 

Ind,  abl  foigtve  a  fotal  pasdoa, 
Whiehr 


Indian  Ptatfy  Song. 

[Has.  JoHw  Hoirran.] 

Ths  sun  sets  in  nii^t,  and  the  stMS  dmn  the  day. 
But  glcfly  remains  vrtwn  their  Ugfatoflide  away. 
Begin,  ye  tocmentoia,  yoar  treats  an  la  vain, 
Mr  For  the  son  of  Alknontook  will  never  complain. 


H 


^^^S!^^^m'^^^^:^0^' 


^^^m^ 


m^'^^£:::23^^'cm'j'^d^^^^^mS'. 
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Remember  the  arrows  be  diot  from  hU  bow,        9' 
t^>V^    Uemember  your  chielk  by  hi*  hatchet  laid  low. 

Why  to  slow?  Do  you  wait  till  I  ■hzink  from  the 

paio? 
Koi  the  aon  of  Alknamook  abalLnfl 


Bemember  the  wood  when  in  amboih  we  lay. 
And  the  acalpa  which  we  bore  from  your  nation 
away: 
^  Now  the  flame  riaeifkit;  yeexnltinmypain; 
But  the  aon  of  Alknomook  oan  never  complain. 

'  Igotothelandwheiemyfktheriagone: 
His  ^Kwt  shall  r^<rfoe  in  the  flune  of  hia  aon. 

I  Death  comes  like  a  friend,  to  reliere  me  from  paiOi 
And  thy  son,  O  Alknomook,  has  acom'd  to  oom- 
phdn! 


We^e^  %oht. 


iAlkz.  liAmo.— Air,  "  Carolap's  Becelpt."] 

Wu  sought  the  green,  the  shady  grovte. 

When  lifb  was  young  and  love  was  new  t 
We  pledg'd  the  vows  of  purest  love. 

And  with  our  years  affectton  grew. 
Now  in  the  cot  on  yonder  brow. 

Around  with  folding  tvy  wove. 
The  Shannon's  winding  stream  in  view. 

How  bless'd  we'U  live  on  wedded  lore. 

And  thoogh  our  fortone  is  bnt  low. 

Though  we  have  yet  but  little  sum, 
111  wield  the  spade,  and  ply  the  hoe. 

And  strive  to  make  that  little  more} 
And  when  my  daily  toil  is  o'er. 

With  cheerAil  heart  I'll  homeward  movo— 
And  smiling  peace,  and  plenty,  sure, 

Wm  Uaas  the  home  of  wedded  k>ve.' 


^ime  cannot  (lot. 

[WuuAM  HoLMBS.— Here  first  printed.] 

TiMB  cannot  blot  team  memory's  booU 
The  record  of  those  tender  ties. 

Sprung  from  that  first  and  silent  Ivok 
Of  ours  into  each  other's  qres. 


Tet  neither  of  ns  read  arigut 
The  language  of  each  others  heart. 

Or  thou  would'st  not  my  passion  slight, 
Nor  I  be  grieved  from  thee  to  part. 

I  dreamt,  while  gasing  on  thy  fhoe.. 

A  soul  was  beaming  on  thy  imile; 
Alas!  it  was  a  maiden  grace 

Jly  iiftncy  flimisbed  all  the  whUe. 

'TIS  ever  thus  that  love  is  blind: 
Uy  heart,  thoogh  open  to  thy  view, 

BeemM  but  a  pkture,  which  thy  mind 
Of  its  own  icy  coldness  drew. 


farewell,  Ihrewell  i— stm  thou  wfltseem 
Unchanged  till  my  life's  latest  eveni 

The  image  of  a  blessed  dream. 
That  gave  to  earth  the  light  ofbeaven. 


®ttt  gu^eman. 

*  [Axsz.  Lawo.] 

Oim  gndeman's  aye  flEae  hame. 

Aye  fhw  hame,  aye  f^ae  hame} 
Onr  gudeman's  aye  frae  haioe. 

Drunken  doited  carlie ! 
Tet  a'  the  wark  about  the  town. 
Out  an'  in  gaes  brawly  on. 
Oar  Johnny's  sic  an  unco  knin, 
Fcnr  worUn'  late  and  earl^y ! 


I  fke'd  the  chiel'  at  Gandkmas, 
At  Candlemas,  at  Candlemas  i 

I  feed  the  chiel'  at  Candlemas, 
To  saw  the  aits  and  barley; 

But  Johnny's  ready,  young,  an'  teogh, 

An'  finemost  aye  at  cart  an'  pleugh ! 

An'  never  thinks  he  works  aneugh. 
Though  workin'  late  an'  early. 

The  oovbie-oraw  came  here  yestreen. 

Game  here  yestrsen,  came  here  yestreen, 
The  oorfoie-craw  came  here  yestreen. 

An'  croaked  lang  and  sairly,— 

Oh  I  were  he  Dty  that's  nightly  Ai'« 

Had  moots  an'  maggots  anoe  their 

Our  Johnny  mannna  ha'e  to  rue. 

His  worldn'  late  and  early. 


M^r3'?^;''«^^:a^'.k?^^^m^ 
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^8  lubc'jj  in  Germans* 

{Tun,  to  tiifl  tone  <a  "  Ye  JaooUtea  bgr  tuune," 
was  flnt  paUkbed  m  a  rini^  sheet  song  by  N. 
Stewart  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  written  t^  a  lady  on  the  deatt  of  an  oiBcer, 
b>  1794.  HacToa  Mjuonnu.,  how«f«r,  daimed  it 
at  his  own.] 

Ht  Inre^  In  Oermanie; 

Send  him  hame,  send  him  hame: 
My  loTS'B  in  Oermanie; 

Send  him  hame. 
My  tnre^  in  Oennaaie, 
Fighting  brave  for  royalty  i 
He  may  ne'er  his  Jeanie  see. 

Send  him  hame,  send  him  hamsi 
He  may  ne'er  hb  Jeanie  seei 


He's  as  brave  as  brave  can  be; 

Send  him  hame,  send  him  hame  { 
Oor  fiMS  are  ten  to  three; 

Send  him  hame. 
Our  bes  are  ten  to  three; 
He  maon  either  Ik'  or  flee, 
la  the  cause  of  loyalty; 

Send  him  hame,  send  him  hame ; 
In  the  cause  of  log^ty; 


Tonr  lure  ne'er  learnt  to  flee, 

Bonnie  dame,  winsome  dame; 
Your  lure  ne'er  learnt  to  flee. 


4 


Your  love  ne'er  kamt  to  flee. 
Bat  he  fldl  In  Oermanie, 
Fighting  bmve  tor  loyalty 

Moumfti*  dame,  moamfti'  dame ; 
Fighting  brave  for  loyalty, 

MoumAi'dame. 

He'll  ne'er  oome  owerihe  sea; 

Willie's  slain,  Willie's  slain ; 
He'U  B 

wnUe's  gane ! 
He  win  ne'er  come  ower  the  sea. 
To  his  lave  and  ain  coontrie. 
This  waild's  nae  mair  fi«  me ; 

Willie's  gane,  WlUle's  gane; 
This  warld's  nae  malr  for  me: 

WOUe'sganel 


WLixiitx,  iDi'  W  (loul^S  ^^<^^*  \ 


[RoBsax  TAmrABnx.— Air,  "Fometh  House."] 

Now  winter,  wl'  his  doody  brow, 

Is-flff  ayont  yon  mountains. 
And  q>ring  beholds  her  azore  dty 

Beflected  In  the  fountains. 
Now,  on  the  budding  slaeth<mi  bank. 

She  spreads  her  eariy  bloesom. 
And  wooes  tlie  miriy*breasted  birds 

To  nestle  in  her  bosom. 
But  lately  a'  was  dad  wi'  snaw, 

Sae  daiksome,  dull,  and  dreary. 
Now  lavrocks  ring,  to  hall  the  ^4ng, 

And  nature  all  is  dieeiy. 

Then  let  us  leave  the  town,  my  love. 

And  seek  our  oountiy  dwelling. 
Where  waving  woods,  and  ^treading  flowi^  | 

On  evoy  side  are  smiling. 
We'U  tread  again  the  daisied  green. 

Where  first  your  beauty  moved  me; 
Well  trace  again  the  woodland  scene. 

Where  first  ye  own'd  ye  loved  me. 
We  soon  will  view  the  reees  blaw 

In  a'  the  diaims  of  flmqr. 
For  doubly  dear  theee  pleasures  a', 

When  dialed  with  tiiee,  my  Nancy. 


Ean^  of  ms  §z^zx^. 

[WaiTTBir  by  Da.  Josh  Lantaa.  Set  to  niuaie  i 
by  B.  A.  Smith.] 

Laics  of  my  Ikthers!  though  no  mangrove  here 
O'er  thy  blue  streams  her  flexile  bnmcbes  rear. 
Nor  soaly  patan  her  flnger'd  scions  dioot. 
Nor  ludous  guava  wave  her  ydlow  frui^ 
Nor  golden  apides  glimmer  from  the  tree; 
Land  of  dark  heaths  and  mountains,  thou  art  free 
Free  as  his  lord  the  peasant  treads  the  i^ain. 
And  heaps  his  harvest  on  the  groaning  wain. 

Proud  (tf  his  laws,  tenadons  of  his  right. 
And  vain  of  Scotia's  old  unoonqoar'd  might : 
Dear  native  valleys !  may  ye  long  retain 
The  chnrtcT'd  freedom  of  the  mountain  swain. 


>^^s^;i^»^^^^^^ 
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Long,  •mid  your  KNtnding  gladet,  in  union  tweet,' 
Maj  nml  innooenoe  and  beautgr  meet; 
And  itUl  be  duly  heard,  at  twilight  cafan. 
From  eretj  cot  the  peaMut's  chanted  pwilm! 

Then,  Jedworth,  though  thy  ancient  chdn  ihall 

fiide. 
And  time  lay  bftie  each  lofty  colonnade. 
From  the  damp  roof  the  maaqr  Kalptoiei  die. 
And  hi  their  raoltt  thy  rifted  arches  lie ; 
Still  in  theae  valec  ahall  angel  haipi  prolong. 
By  Jed's  pore  stnam,  aewoeter  evening  tong 
Than  long  prooeadons,  once,  with  mystic  aei^ 
Poar'd  to  the  hazp  and  solemn  organ's  peaL 


§ntttx>tll  to  tit  Sran^« 

Fabswsi.1.  to  the  land  of  the  rodt  and  the  wild* 
wood. 
The  hin  and  the  ftwest  and  proud  swelling  wai« ; 
To  the  land  where  bliss  smiled  on  the  days  of  my 


nveweU  to  thee,  Scotia,  thon  land  Of  the  brave ! 
Far  dearer  to  me  are  thy  heath  corer'd  mountains. 

Than  Gallia's  rich  TaUeys,  and  gay  ftrtile  plains ; 
^nd  dearer  by  flir  than  her  mormnring fountains. 

The  roar  of  the  tonent,  where  liberty  reigns. 

Wherever  I  wander,  sweet  Isle  of  the  ocean. 
My  thoughts  still  shall  turn  to  thy  virild  rocky 
shcm; 
A  h !  still  shall  my  heart  beat  with  fondestemotion, 

M'hile  modng  on  scenes  I  may  visit  no  more.  I 
il  dieu,  then,  dear  land  of  romance  and  wild  story, 

Thy  welfiure  and  honour  for  ever  shall  be  I 

The  prayer  of  an  exile,  whose  boast  and  whose  { 
glonr. 
a  the  tie  that  stiU  Mnds  hfan,  loved  country,  to 
theel 


(Robt.Takkahux.— Air,  "The  Shepherd's  Son."] 

Tus  midges  dance  aboon  the  bum. 

The  dews  begin  to  tk', 
The  pairtrldis  down  the  rushy  holm 

Set  up  their  e'ening  ca'. 


5:^.5^^^'?^ 


Now  loud  and  dear  the  bladcbird's  sang 
Rings  through  the  briery  shaw. 

While  flitting,  gay,  the  swallows  play 
Around  the  oastk  wa*. 

Beneath  the  golden  gloaming  sky. 

The  mavis  mends  her  lay. 
The  redbreast  pours  his  sweetest  strains. 

To  duurm  the  lingering  day; 
While  weary  yeldrins  seem  to  wail 

Thefar  little  nestlings  torn. 
The  merry  vrren,  frae  den  to  den, 

Gaes  jinking  through  the  thum. 

The  roses  tksdd  their  dlken  leaves. 

The  foxglove  shuts  its  bcU, 
The  honeysuckle,  and  the  birk. 

Spread  ftngrance  through  the  deU. 
Let  others  crovrd  the  giddy  oourt 

Of  mirth  and  revelry. 
The  simple  joys  that  nature  yields 

Are  dearer  fiir  to  me. 


#ut  (onnie  ^ot^  Ia!)$(. 

[RoBXftT  Tammabiu..— Set  to  nauie  by  B.  A.  ^ 
Smith.] 

O  OR  bonnle  Soots  lads,  in  thefar  green  tartan  plaids, 

Their  blue-belted  bonnets,  and  feathers  saebraw,  | 
Bank'd  up  on  the  green  were  Ikir  to  be  seen. 

But  my  bonnie  young  laddie  was  fliirest  of  a'. 
His  cheeks  vrere  as  red  as  the  sweet  heather-bell. 

Or  the  red  vrestem  doud  looking  down  on  toe  / 
snaw. 
His  lang  yellow  hair  o'er  his  braid  shoulders  foil. 

And  tbe  een  &  the  lasses  were  flx'd  mx  him  a'. 

My  heart  sunk  wi'  wae  <m  the  wearlfh'  day. 
When  torn  Arae  my  bosom  they  maroh'd  him  \ 
awa". 
He  bade  me  brewed,  he  cried,  "  O  be  led," 
And  his  Kd  cheeks  Were  wat  wi'  the  tears  that  f 
didlk'. 

Ah!  Harry,  my  love,  though  thou  ne'er  shou'dst  { 

return. 

Tin  life's  latest  hour  I  thy  abssnoe  will  mourn,  | 

And  menurfy  shall  fiule,  like  the  leaf  on  the  tree,  I 

Ere  my  heart  spare  ae  thou^t  on  anither  but  ^ 

i  thee. 


*Nl    Ana  SCOTTISH  SONea. 

Dinna  tjini,  lonnif  la&^ie, 


i 


.Ml 

' .  ^       [This  song  has  alwajrs  been  published  withont  an  aathor^  name,  but  aee«rdlng  to  Mr.  StfeboMe, 


0  never  nudr,  bonnie  lasde,  will  I  gang  and  leave  thee; 

17ever  xnalr,  bonnie  lassie,  will  I  gang  and  leave  thee; 

Never  nudr,  bonnie  lassie,  will  I  gang  and  leave  thee; 

E'en  let  the  wwld  gang  as  it  will,  I'll  stajr  at  hame  and  dieer  theet 

Frae  his  hand  he  coost  his  ttidc;  I  winna  gang  and  leave  thee; 
Threw  his  plaid  into  the  neuk ;  never  can  I  grieve  tliee; 


^jy^ 


n 


\  the  erudite  annotator  in  Johnson's  Museum,  Hbotor  Macnbili.  wrote  the  whole  of  it,  ezo^t  the  ^ 
^jk  last  verse,  which  was  written  by  Mr.  John  Hamilton,  music-seller  in  Edinburgh.    Hamilton  isaoed 
y^  it  with  his  own  addition,  as  a  sheet  song.  Macneill  did  not  include  it  among  his  poetical  works.  Ttie  'X^ 

"Z^X  '^"S  i*  adapted  to  a  dancing  tune  called  "  Clunie's  Beel."     Elsewhere,  the  tone  is  called  "  The  ^"^^ 
^4  smith's  a  gallant  fireman."    It  may  be  mentioned  that  Miss  Blamire  has  a  song  which  opens  sitni*  , 
<^  larly  to  the  present,  and  Mr.  Maxwell,  the  editor  of  her  Poetical  Works,  conjectures,  with  every  ap-     ^ 

^  ^  ^  pearanoe  of  probability,  that  Macneill  may  have  seen  Miss  Blamire's  verses.]  ^| 

^yi  \  O  oiNMA  think,  bonnie  lassie,  I'm  gaun  to  leave  thee;  '  J| 

]L]  Dinna  think,  bonnie  las^,  I'm  gaun  to  leave  thee ;  ^£^ 

.Jw^  Dinna  think,  bonnie  lasue,  I'm  gaun  to  leave  titee;  •«« 

■^i^  I'll  tak*  a  stick  into  my  hand,  and  come  again  and  see  tliea. 
■^   \ 

AVi  Far'sthegateyeha'etogang;  dark's  the  night  and  eerie; 

*^,  y  Par's  the  gate  ye  ha'e  to  gang ;  dark's  the  night  and  eerie ; 

/  / A  Tar's  the  gate  ye  ha'e  to  gang ;  dark's  the  night  and  eerie ; 

r^  0  stay  this  night  wi'  your  love,  and  dinna  gang  and  leave  me. 

X>^  It's  but  a  night  and  hauf  a  day  that  I'll  leave  my  dearie ; 

//^  But  a  night  and  hauf  a  day  that  111  leave  my  dearie ; 

I  i 'Q  But  a  night  and  hauf  a  day  that  I'll  leave  my  dearie  i 

VO  Whene'er  the  sun  gaes  west  the  loch,  I'll  oome  again  and  tee  tbe»t 

%c) 

/  /x  Dinna  gang,  my  bonnie  lad,  dinna  gang  and  leave  me ; 

I  \5^  Dinna  gang,  my  bonnie  lad,  dinna  gang  and  leave  me;  ■y^yj 

vLl  When  a' the  lave  are  sound  asleep,  lam  dull  and  eerie;  /•*^ 

r,  \  And  a'  the  lee-lang  night  I'm  sad,  wi'  thinking  on  my  dearlA.  I  tVr 

7*/  0  dinna  think,  bonnie  lassie,  I'm  gaun  to  leave  thee  i  ''^M 

yd^  Dinna  think,  bonnie  lasrie,  I'm  gaun  to  leave  thee ;  ^^^^ 

"fj^  Dinna  think,  bonnie  lassie,  I'm  gaun  to  leave  thee ;  <J| 

T^  j  Whene'er  the  sun  gaes  out  o'  ^ht.  111  come  again  and  see  thMk  ^S^ 

'*J  j^  Waves  are  rising  o'er  the  sea ;  winds  blaw  loud  and  fear  me;  t  S\ 

'^i  Waves  are  rising  o'er  the  sea ;  winds  blaw  loud  and  fear  me;  -''*-^ 

J^  While  the  winds  and  waves  do  roar,  I  am  wae  and  drearie, 

V^    ^  Andginyelo'emeaayesay,  ye  winna  gang  and  leave  me. 


•^ 
§ 


& 

Drew  his  boots,  and  flang  them  by;  cried.  My  lass,  be  oheerie;  N 

111  kiss  the  tear  frae  aff  thy  cheek,  and  never  leave  m^'dearisk  ^^1 


}s^^M^^r:oi^^  ~4...-.^^e-iiX'm^ 


j^?^; 


I 


^^^^^^^"^ijs^^^mi^ 
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^> 


•<eD  ^Bft  i^  t^e  Mini  o*  tjint  e'e. 

[From  "  The  Gaberianzle's  Wallet."] 

O  sArr  is  the  blink  o*  thine  e'e,  Uusie, 

8«ft  it  the  blink  o*  thine  e'e; 
An'  a  bonnie  wee  ran  glimmers  on  its  bine  orb 

As  kindly  it  glints  upon  me. 

The  ringlets  that  twine  roand  thy  brow,  lassie. 

Are  gowden  as  gowden  may  be ; 
Like  the  wee  curiy  elads  that  play  roand  the  sun 

When  he's  Just  gaun  to  drap  in  the  sea. 

Thoo  hast  a  bonnie  wee  mou*,  lassie. 

As  sweet  ag  a  body  may  pree : 
An'  fondly  1  '11  pree  that  wee  hinny  mou', 

E'en  though  thou  should'st  frown  upon  me. 

Thou  hast  a  IDy  white  hand,  lassie. 

As  fidr  as  a  body  may  see ; 
A  n'  saft  is  the  touch  o*  that  wee  genty  hand. 

At  eve  when  thou  partest  wi'  me. 

Thy  tikooghts  are  sae  haly  and  pure,  lassie. 
Thy  heart  is  sae  kind  and  sae  free; 

That  the  bright  sun  o"  heaven  is  nae  pleased  wl' 
hlmsel'. 
Till  he  glasses  himsel'  in  thine  e'e. 

O,  thou  art  a'  thing  to  me,  lasde, 

O  thou  art  a'  thing  to  me; 
What  care  I  although  fortune  should  frown. 

Gin  I  gain  the  blythe  blink  o'  thine  e'e. 


Hi^ht. 


[Aiaz.  HvxB.— Air,  * 
9^  rose."] 


My  love  is  Uke  a  red  red 


Ut  lore  is  like  my  ain  countrie. 

That  to  my  heart  is  dear; 
Hy  love  is  like  the  holly  tree, 

ThaTs  green  through  a'  the  year. 
Her  smile  is  like  the  glowing  ray 

That  fit's  frae  yonder  sun ; 
An',  sunlike,  blesses  a'  the  day, 

Yet  kens  nae  gnde  she's  done. 


Her  lips  ha'to  named  the  bridal  time. 

Her  lips  ha'e  sealed  the  tow  ; 
Like  Nature's  laws  in  ereiy  dime. 

We'll  aye  be  true  as  now. 
Like  Nature,  love  the  fliirer  grows 

The  mair  we  ken  its  law. 
Like  air,  it  through  the  warid  flows. 

Sweet  harmony  to  a'. 


0  fly,  ye  lazy  listless  hoars. 

An'  bring  that  hi4>py  day, 
TVhen  we'll  in  wedlock's  sweetest  bowre 

In  lore  kiss  life  away. 
We'U  live  like  sleepers  in  a  dream. 

Where  wishes  paint  the  scene; 
An'  care  shall  melt  by  plrasure's  beam. 

As  snow  mdts  on  the  green. 


1  toimna  it  ioecL 


[Taa  following  capital  song  is  by  a  i 
blacksmith  in  Glasgow,  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
DoDD,  and  is  here  printed  for  the  first  time.  We 
have  seldom  seen  a  more  ludicrous  yet  fkithftil 
picture  of  an  aged  wooer  than  it  presents.— Tune, 
**  The  brisk  young  lad."] 

I  wtNWA  be  weel,  fbr  I  canna  be  weel,— 
The  laird  an'  his  siller  may  gang  in  a  creel, 
Tbo'  his  bauld  pow  had  the  crown  on't,  atweeL 
I'd  scorn  him  wi'  his  a*. 

My  mother  says  a  laird's  a  catch. 
My  fnther  ikin  wad  mak'  a  match. 
But  I'll  no  be  a  gaudy  wretch. 

To  pine  my  lift  an  a'.  ^ 

Was  he  guid  as  a  sannt  an'  wise  as  a  sage. 
His  wisdom  or  worth  for  my  heart  is  nae  pledge, 
X  wish— as  a  lassie  should  wish  at  my  age— 
Ane  young,  whate'er  may  ia'. 

My  truely  I  it's  an  unco  sight 
To  see  an  auld  blin'  donert  wight, 
Wha  scarcely  kens  the  day  frae  night, 
Beginalangfraca! 

Sighing-4mt  mabr  for  the  want  o'  his  breath 
Than  lore  at  his  heart,  though  maybe  baitlv^ 
Smiling  on  me,  as  if  giming  guid  fiiith, 
<>  He  says,  "  0  lass,  ye*re  braw  •• 


^fTtr 


^V>i 


T^^-TH^ 


^m^^^r:jfi:^y^j^^j^^-^ 
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Hit  caokMfe  Jokes  an'  ghastly  fttn 
He  mak's  an'  en^s  till  out  o'  wun'. 
Then  tells  me  o*  his  guwd  an'  icnin, 
To  wyle  my  heart  awa'. 


SCOTTISH  SONGS. 


He  woo's  like  a  b^gar  that's 

6ae  pityftt'-Uke  his  e'e  stands  in 

A'  trembling,  Just  as  be  was  in  a 

He  says,  *'  Tak'  me  an'  a'." 

If  I  bat  smile,  the  body  is  glad{ 

If  I  but  gkwm,  the  body  is  sad  i 

For  fear  I  put  the  body  road, 

I  dauma  tell  h^T*  na» 


seeking  his  bread. 


^anl^s  flllan* 

[  AuuE.  HuMS.—Air,  "  Saw  ye  J<duniy  oomlng.*] 


Wha  Is  he  I  hear 

There  ahint  the  haUan  ? 
Whase  skirling  rin^s  through  a'  the  houw. 

Ilk  corner  o'  the  dwallin'. 
0 1  it  is  ane,  a  weel  kent  ohiel. 

As  mirth  e'er  set  a  bawlin'. 
Or  filled  a  neuk  in  drouthy  blsl^— 

It's  canty  Bandy  Allan. 

He  has  a  gaucy  kind  gnde  wild. 

This  blythemme  Sandy  Allan, 
Wha  lo'es  him  mlckle  mafar  than  llfe^ 

An'  glories  in  her  callan. 
As  sense  an'  sound  are  ane  In  scmg, 

Sae's  Jean  an'  Sandy  Allan, 
Twa  hearts,  yet  but  ae  pulse  an'  tongue, 

Ha'e  Ludde  an'  her  oallan. 

To  gi'e  to  a',  it's  aye  his  rule, 

Their  proper  name  an'  callin'; 
A  knave's  a  knaTe,  a  fble's  a  ftile, 

Wl'  honest  Sandy  Allan. 
For  ilka  ykse  he  has  a  dart. 

An*  heavy  is  it's  fldlin'; 
But  aye  for  worth  a  kindred  heart 

Has  ever  Sandy  Allan. 

To  kings  his  knee  he  wunna  bring, 

8ae  proud  is  Sandy  Allan; 
The  man  wha  richtly  feels  is  king, 

Owrs  nuik,  wi'  Sandy  AUiui. 


Auld  Nature  Just  to  show  tho  warl' 

Ae  truly  honest  callan ; 
E'en  strippit  tint,  and  made  a  carle, 

An'  ea'd  him  Sandy  Allan. 


j^oto  jipring  again. 

[This  and  the  following  song  are  from  a  smaD  1 
volume  entitled,  *' A  PUgrlmage  to  CraigmiUar^ 
Castle,  and  other  Poems,  by  Jamrs  FaASKR, 
Bdinbuigh,  1817.-  Mr.  Fraeer  is  author  of  "  Ttw  ^ 
Soldier's  Grave,"  given  at  page  16  of  the  premrni  i 
ooUeotion.] 

Now  qwlng  again,  wi'  BesooM  tread, 

'Hang  Bernard's  bow'rs  is  seen ; 
The  modest  snaw-drap  hangs  its  head. 

True  emblem  o'  my  Jean. 
But  though  fell  winter^  reign  be  ower. 

And  storms  nae  mair  do  blaw, 
Tet  cauld  and  cheerless  is  the  bow'r, 

Ifloveisfiirawa'. 

The  sun  shines  dearer  i'  the  lift. 

The  breeie  mair  gentle  sighs. 
And  glowiu'  is  the  sleety  drift. 

If  warm'd  hy  beauty's  eyes. 
An'  O  gin  love  but  lead  the  way. 

What  cares  can  e'er  befa'  ? 
nte  sun  o'  pleasure  shines  a'  day. 

If  love's  no  fltr  awa'. 

How  swift  the  langest  night  flees  by 

When  twa  fond  lovers  n 
An'  balmy  kiss  and  breathing  sigh 

Together  mingle  sweeU 
And  oh!  how  wae  ilk  ane's  to  part. 

When  forc'd  at  duty's  ca' ; 
But  dowie,  dowte  is  the  heart 

Whase  love  is  fiur  awa'. 


-^^-s^'^X 
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[Jamm  FRAanu— Air,  "  Kind  Robin  lo'es  me."] 

Wbbn  gowant  aprinU'd  a'  the  lea. 
An'  bloHmns  hong  on  ilka  tree, 
■Twas  then  my  Jeanie's  aaft  bhie  e'e 

Shot  a'  iti  witchery  through  me. 
I  felt— I  wonderMat  the  amart. 
New  wishes  floated  roan'  my  heart— 
Ah!  little  kenn'd  I  twas  a  dart 

That's  fhted  to  ondo  me. 


Through  kindy  glen  and  greenwood  ihaw 
1  stole  fhM  heartless  mirth  awa'. 
Or  wander'd  heedless  o'  the  snaw. 

That  heap'd  its  wndths  around  met 
Bat  stm  I  felt  I  kenn'd  nae  what, 
Kor  wist  I  what  I  woald  be  at; 
And  aftentimes  my  eheek  was  wat, 

Though  stars  shone  dear  aboon  me. 

And  when  a  sidelang  stowan  glance 
I  took,  as  ift  might  seem  by  chance, 
H y  very  bluid  was  in  a  dance— 

My  heart  lap  sae  within  me. 
Her  Toice  was  mosio  in  my  ear— 
Her  lip  I  daur'd  na  touch  fer  fear. 
Bat  O  methought  the  hinny  pear 

Leas  sweetness  had  to  win  me. 

O  Jeanle!  dinna  think  I'm  oanld, 
When  ither  lads  may  be  mair  baakl ! 
True  lore  like  mine  ean  ne'er  be  tauld— 

■Tis  constancy  maun  prove  me. 
Your  hair  111  braid  wi'  apring's  young  fldwis, 
111  shade  you  cool  in  simmer  bow'n. 
An'  a'  the  winter'a  lang  cauld  hours 

Kae  blast  shall  ever  move  ye. 


[Jambs  Hacdokals.— Here  first  printed.- 
A\t,  "A  mile  abune  Dundee."] 

Oh  !  my  bonnie  lassie's  dead. 
My  bliss  an'  Joy  on  earth's  fled  i 

Oh !  my  bonnie  lassie's  dead. 
An'  lies  on  Bndrksk  lea. 


Her  brow  was  like  a  lily  flower, 
ftiptiing  *neath  a  balmy  bower. 
An'  glisfning  i'  the  momin'  hour 

Amang  the  dew  o'  May. 
Her  e'e  was  like  the  boanle  bell. 
That  dances  on  a  spaiklin'  weU, 
When  daylight  fb's  o'er  muir  an'  feU, 

An'  wakes  the  well  to  play. 

Her  cheek  had  a'  the  hues  that  lie 
On  a'  tiiafs  Mr  in  earth  or  sky. 
When  summer  winds  are  singLog  by 

A  canty,  gleesome  atr. 
The  winds  may  sing  o^  glen  an'  lea; 
The  flowers  may  bk)om,  but  no  for  me  j 
That  brow  an'  e'e,  that  cheek  111  see 


A  kafaftm  the  wintry  blast. 
Though  sairly  bruised  an'  sadly  east. 
Will  find  a  resting  place  at  last, 

Bat  ah!  there's  nane  for  me. 
Whar  can  I  gang,  whar  can  I  hide. 
Bin'  she,  my  bonnie  winsome  bride. 
Is  ta'en  for  erer  fine  my  side  ? 

Why  dldna  death  tak'  meP 


^|)f  %ilU^  l^snqpi). 


[Tbomas  CAMVBsub.— Air,  "  Woo'd  and  nuv  ' 
rled  an'  a'."J 

I*M  Jilted,  forsaken,  onewltted; 

Yet  think  not  111  whimper  or  brawl— 
The  lass  is  alone  to  be  pitied 
Who  ne'er  has  been  oourted  at  all : 
Never  by  great  or  small 
Woo'd  orjilted  at  all; 
Oh,  how  unhappy's  the  lass 
Who  has  never  been  courted  at  all ! 

My  brother  call'd  out  the  dear  Ikithless ; 

In  fits  I  was  ready  to  feU, 
Till  I  foand  a  poUoeman  who,  scatheless, 
Bwoie  them  both  to  the  peace  at  Guildhall; 
Seised  them,  and  seconds  and  all- 
Pistols,  powder,  and  ball ; 
1  wish'd  him  to  die  my  devotf-d, 
;  Uut  not  in  a  duel  to  sprawL 


^^rm^-  A-v-v-ruv.-^i^s^^^^^^^ii^!^ 
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It 
P 


Wbat  though  at  my  heart  he  hat  tilted,  < 

Vf  h&t  though  I  have  met  with  a  iaU  ? 
Better  be  courted  and  Jilted, 
Than  nerer  be  courted  at  alL 
Woo'd  and  jilted  and  aU,^ 

BtiUIwiUdanoeatthefaalli  [and  heel. 
And  waits  and  quadrille  with  light  heart 
With  proper  young  men  and  taU. 

But  lat^  I've  met  with  a  luitor, 

Whoee  heart  I  have  gotten  in  thrall. 
And  I  hope  eoon  to  tell  you  in  Aiture 
That  I'm  woo'd  and  married  and  all; 
Woo'd  and  maixled  and  all. 

What  greater  bliu  can  betkll  ? 
A  nd  you  aU  shall  partake  of  my  bridal  oake. 
When  I'm  woo'd  and  marrit)d  and  alL 


H^atibara  ^llm. 


[This  beautiful  and  affiecting  UtUe  ballad  la  of 
great  antiquity,  but  nothing  is  kno\m  of  its  his- 
tory. Mr.  Charles  KlrlqfMitrick  Sharpe  speaks  of 
a  tradition  which  places  the  scene  of  the  story  at 
Annan  in  Dumfriesshire.  We  are  more  wilUng 
to  believe,  however,  that  it  belongs  to  "the  west 
conntrie."  We  have  often,  at  least,  heard  the 
song  sung,  in  days  long  g<Hie  past,  by  ancient 
crone  to  listening  children,  over  a  winter  fireside, 
and  the  understanding  always  was  that  the  catas- 
trophe which  it  record*— (and  surely  a  love-tragedy 
was  never  told  in  fewer,  more  impressive,  or  more 
significant  words)— took  place  In  the  west.  Bishop 
Percy,  in  his  Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs,  (1769,) 
g'ves  an  extended  verdon  of  "Barbara  Allan," 
in  which  Barbara  is  made  to  reside  "at  Scarlet 
town,"  and  the  hero  goes  by  the  unheroic  name 
of  '*  Jemmye  Grove,"  but  the  whole  seems  a  £Eib- 
rication  on  the  old  Scottish  set.  We  here  give 
the  song  as  it  i4»pears  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Kamsay's  Tea-TaUe  Miscellany.] 

It  was  In  and  about  the  Martinmas  time, 
When  the  green  leaves  were  a-&llin'. 

That  Sir  John  Ofaham,  in  the  west  countrie, 
FeU  in  love  wi'  Barbara  Allan. 

He  sent  his  maa  down  throagh  the  town. 
To  the  plaoe  where  she  was  dwallin' 

O,  baste  and  come  to  my  master  dear. 
Gin  ye  be  Barbara  Allan. 


O,  booty,  hooly,  rase  she  up 

To  the^Iaoe  wiiere  he  was  lyin% 
And  when  she  drew  the  curtain  by, 

Toung  man,  I  think  ye're  dyin'. 

It's  oh,  I'm  sick,  I'm  ymj  very  dek. 

And  It's  a'  for  Barbara  Allan. 
0,  the  better  fbr  me  ye'se  never  be. 

Though  your  heart's  bluda  were  a-apiUin'. 

Oh,  dinna  y«  mind,  young  maa,  she  said. 
When  ye  was  in  the  tavern  a-drinkin', 

Tliat  ye  made  the  healths  gae  round  and  xoond.  ] 
And  slichtit  Bartwra  Aibuxi> 

He  tnm'd  his  ftice  unto  the  wa'. 

And  death  was  with  him  dealin  i 
Adieu,  adieu,  my  dear  friends  a'. 

And  be  kind  to  Barbara  Allan. 

And  slowly,  slowly  nun  she  np. 

And  slowly,  slowly  left  him. 
And  sighin',  said,  she  could  not  stay. 

Since  death  of  life  had  reft  him. 

She  hadna  gane  a  mile  but  twa. 

When  she  heard  the  deid-bell  rioKin', 

And  every  Jow  that  the  deid-bell  gied. 
It  cried.  Woe  to  Barbara.  Allan. 

Oh,  mother,  mother,  mak'  my  bed. 

And  mak'  it  saft  and  narrow ; 
Since  my  love  died  for  me  tonlay, 

I'U  die  for  fa 


^ 


i^8  i^eatSef  l^aiOi. 


rWii.t,iAM  Thom  of  Inverury. — Air,  **Tbe  ^ 
Black  Watch."J 

Mt  heather  land,  my  heather  land ! 

My  dearest  prayer  be  thine. 
Although  upon  thy  hapless  heath 

lliere  breathes  nae  friend  of  mine. 
The  lanaly  few  that  heaven  has  spared. 

Fend  on  a  foreign  strand ; 
And  I  maun  wait  to  weep  wi*  thee. 

My  faAmetew  heather  land. 


^^mh't^i::'m^:^'^^^^0^^^m^. 
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Mjr  heafher  land,  my  heather  land ! 

Though  (kirer  landa  there  be— 
Thy  gowanie  braes  hi  early  days 

Were  gowden  ways  to  me. 
Ifaun  life*!  poor  boon  gae  dark'ning  donn, 

Nor  die  whanr  it  had  dawn'd. 
Bat  danght  a  grave  ayont  the  mm,— 

Alas,  my  heathw  bind ! 

My  heather  land,  my  heather  land ! 

Though  chilling  winter  pours 
Her  freesing  breath  round  flrdees  hearth, 

Whaur  breadless  misery  cowers ! 
Yet  breaks  the  light  that  soon  shall  blight 

The  godless  reivin'  hand— 
Wbaon  wlther'd  tyranny  shaU  reel 

Fnw  oar  loysed  heather  land. 


Wbli^  ifi  no  mint  ain  j^oujie. 


fTss  following  song  li  by  Bamsat,  but  there 
Hristed  a  dttty  long  before  Us  day  which  runs 
mnewhatthns: 

**  This  is  no  my  aln  hoose. 
My  ain  house,  my  ain  house. 
This  is  no  my  ain  house, 
I  ken  by  the  biggin'  ot. 
For  bread  and  cheese  are  my  door  cheeks. 
Are  my  door  cheeks,  axe  my  door  cheeks. 
For  bread  and  cheese  axe  my  door  dieek^ 
And  pancakes  the  riggin' ot." 
**  This  is  no  my  ain  house"  is  often  sung,  not  to 
its  own  original  tone,  but  to  another  old  tune 
oaUsd  "Deilstkkthemlniater/'or  "Shanttews."] 

Tns  is  no  mine  ain  bouse, 

I  ken  by  the  Tigging  oti 
Since  with  my  love  iTe  changed  vowa, 

I  dhina  like  the  Uggbig  o*t. 
FW  now  that  I'm  young  Bobbie's  bride. 
And  mistress  of  his  flre^de. 
Mine  ain  house  111  like  to  guide. 

And  pleaae  me  with  the  rigging  ot. 

Then  fhreweel  to  my  fkther's  house, 
I  gang  whare  lore  invites  me; 

The  strictest  duty  this  allows. 
When  lora  with  hoooor  meets  roa. 


When  Hymen  moulds  us  into  aae* 
My  Robbie's  nearer  than  my  kin. 
And  to  reftise  him  were  a  sin, 
Sae  lang's  he  kindly  treats  ma. 

When  iTn  hi  my  ain  house. 

True  lore  shaU  be  at  hand  aye. 
To  make  me  still  a  prudent  spouse. 
And  let  my  man  command  aye ; 
Avoiding  ilka  cause  of  strifb. 
The  common  pest  of  married  lilb 
That  mak's  ane  wearied  of  his  wife. 
And  breaks  the  kindly  band  ay*. 


^]^i0  te  no  ms  ain  j^ou^c. 


TThs  foDowing  is  a  Jacobite  version  of  "  This  L 
is  no  my  aita  house."    Whether  or  not  it  is  <jWi«    *JJ 
than  Bomsty's  we  cannot  say.]  (^<r 

O,  TRis  is  no  my  ain  house, 

I  ken  by  the  biggin'  ot; 
For  bow-kaU  thrave  at  my  door  cheek. 

And  thrlstlsa  on  the  riggln'  ot. 

A  carle  came  wi'  lack  o'  graee, 
Wi'  unco  gear  and  unco  &oei 
And  sin'  he  clatan^  my  daddlet  i^aca 
I  downa  bide  the  trlggln'  o't 
O,  this  is  no  my  ain  house,  Ac 

WI*  routh  o*  kin,  and  routh  o*  reek, 
My  daddie's  door  it  wadna  steek ; 
But  bread  and  cheeee  were  his  door  cheek. 
And  girdle-eakee  the  riggin'  o't. 
Q,  this  la  no  my  ain  house,  fto. 

My  daddie  UgTd  his  housie  wed. 

By  dint  o'  head,  and  dint  o'  heel, 

IS^  dint  o*  arm,  and  dint  o*  steel. 

And  muckle  weary  priggin*  o't. 

O,  this  is  no  nay  lUn  house,  dn. 

Then  was  It  dink,  or  was  it  douce. 
For  ony  cringing  foreign  gooee, 
To  daught  my  daddie's  wee  Wt  boow. 
And  spoU  the  hamdy  triggin'  ot  z 
0,  this  is  no  my  ain  house,  fte. 


m^^^^^kS^^^^I^-^^^^^-'^^S^^ 
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Say,  WM  it  Ibnl,  or  was  It  ttir. 
To  come  a  hunder  mile  and  m^. 
For  to  ding  out  my  daddle'e  heir. 
And  dath  him  wi'  the  wiggin'  ot? 
0,  thia  is  no  my  ain  houae,  &o. 


Wt^i%  la  no  mg  uin  hibiit. 

[WKiTTBf  by  BuRiva  for  Thosnaon'*  ooUeotioii. 
I  Thia  ia  genemlly  aong  to  the  tone  of  ''Seil  atick 
i  the  miniater."] 

0  TBia  ia  no  my  ain  laarie. 

Fair  though  the  laaaie  be; 
O  weel  Icen  I  my  ain  laaaie. 

Kind  love  ia  in  her  e'e. 

I  see  a  fimn,  I  see  a  ikoe. 
Ye  iveel  may  wi'  the  Ikireat  place ; 
It  wants  to  me  the  witching  graoe. 
The  Idnd  love  that's  in  her  e'e. 
0  tills  ia  no  my  ain  laatie.  See. 

She'a  bonnie,  blooming,  straight,  and  tall. 
And  lang  has  had  my  heart  in  thxaU; 
And  aye  it  charms  my  vera  saul. 
The  idnd  love  that's  in  her  e'e. 
O  this  is  no  my  ain  laasie,  &e. 

A  thief  sae  pawUe  ia  my  Jean ; 

She'll  steal  a  blink  by  a'  unseen; 

Bat  gleg  as  light  are  lover's  een. 

When  kind  love  is  in  the  e'e. 

O  this  is  no  my  ain  lassie,  &e. 

It  XDMj  escape  the  courtly  aparlcs. 

It  may  escape  the  learned  clarks; 

But  weel  the  watching  lover  marks 

The  kind  love  that's  in  her  e'e. 

O  this  ia  no  my  ain  lassie,  &c. 


[W.  Hallbt.] 

O  THIS  is  no  my  plaid. 

My  plaid,  my  plaid ; 
O  tliia  )B  no  my  plaid, 

Bonnie  though  the  colours  hs. 


Tlie  ground  o'  mine  was  mix'd  wl'  blue, 
1  gat  it  &ae  the  lad  I  lo'e. 
He  ne'er  has  gi'en  me  cause  to  rue. 
An'  O  the  plaid  is  dear  to  me. 
O  this  is  no  my  plaid,  &c. 

For  mine  vras  iSiky,  saft,  an'  wann. 

It  wrapp'd  me  round  frae  arm  to  arm. 

An'  like  himsel',  it  bore  a  duffm. 

An'  O  the  phOd  ia  dear  to  me. 

O  thia  ia  no  my  plaid,  &c 

The  lad  that  gied  me^  likes  me  wcel. 

Although  hia  name  I  danna  tell. 

He  likes  me  just  as  weel's  himsel'. 

An'  O  the  plaid  is  dear  to  me. 

O  this  Is  no  my  plaid.  Sec 

Frae  suriy  blasts  It  oovers  me. 
Hell  me  himsel'  protection  gi'e^ 
111  lo'e  hfan  till  the  day  I  die. 
His  plaid  sliaU  aye  be  dear  to  me. 
O  tliia  la  no  my  pli^  See. 

Tlie  ^me  may  come,  my  ain  dear  lad. 
When  we  will  to  the  kirk  and  wed, 
Weel  happit  in  thy  tartan  plaid, 
Tliat  plaid  shall  aye  be  dear  to  me. 
O  thia  vtiU  then  be  my  jdaid. 

My  plaid,  my  pl^d, 
O  this  will  then  be  my  pliOd. 
An' while  I  live  shaU  ever  b«^ 


^it  ULai^it  i^  tit  Eoc^. 


[Tbx  author  of  tiiis  song  is  Bobt.  Oakmiobasl, 
who  served  for  several  years  in  the  Mediterranean, 
on  board  H.  M.  ship  Vuitt,  with  O^pt.  Gbaries 
Gray,  author  of  '*  Lays  and  lorrios."— Air,  *•  Wat 
y«  wha  1  met  yestreen  ?"] 

Frab  Caledonia's  dfanea  aftur. 

Upon  the  rough  an'  roaring  main, 
I  sail'd,  marine,  in  man-o'-war. 

At  last,  on  leave,  came  home  again. 
As  I  ilk  youthfti'  haunt  did  pass. 

An'  near  my  liative  village  drew; 
I  little  thought  upon  the  laas— 

Tlmt  now  dwells  by  the  loch  ste  bios 
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I  beard  tweet  miialc't  melting  din, 

And  meny  young  folks'  gigglin'  gke ; 
Then  kindly  I  wm  usher'd  in. 

As  if  they'd  met  to  welcome  me. 
▲  lassie  there  ta'  featly  danced. 

And  thxoogfa  the  reel  sae  lichtly  flew ; 
In  raptures  she  my  soul  entranced— 

The  lasrie  by  the  loch  sae  blue. 

1  saw,  while  gazing  on  her  Cace, 

The  rose  an'  lily  close  allied ; 
And  on  ilk  Uoomln'  cheek  could  trace. 

The  scented  apple's  sunny  side. 
Her  lips  were  like  the  red-roee  bud. 

Before  the  sun  has  ripp'd  its  dew ; 
Her  bosom  like  the  snawy  clud 

Reflected  in  the  loch  sae  blue. 

Soon  to  her  mlther's  house  I  went, 

An'  courted  her  wi'  love  sincere; 
To  marry  me  she  ga'e  consent. 

When  o'  the  navy  I  was  clear. 
That  nane  but  she  should  be  my  wilte, 

I  pledged  wi'  her  my  written  too  ; 
Meanwhile,  she  left  the  shores  o'  Fi* 

To  dwell  beside  the  k>ch  sae  blue. 

It  wasna  lang  ere  I  was  fine, 

Fw  peace  to  Europe  soon  retnm'd ; 
An'  my  dear  destined  bride  to  see, 

WI'  fbrrent  glow  my  bosom  bum'd.    , 
I  sought  my  natlre  land— I  found 

My  lassie  to  her  pledge  was  true; 
An'  soon  by  Hymen's  bands  was  bound 

To  Bessie— by  the  loch  sae  Una. 


Jait  fa'  tjjc  3la00e0* 


rCAFTAW  Chaklbs  Orat,  R.  M.— Air, ' 
(row  the  rashes."] 


Faik  Ik' the  lasses,  Ot 
Fair  fa' the  lasses,  0! 
May  dool  and  care  still  be  his  share, 
Wha  doesna  lo'e  the  lasees,  0 .' 

Pale  porerty  and  gimin'  care. 
How  lang  will  ye  harass  us,  O  ? 

Tet  light's  the  load  we  ha'e  to  bear. 
If  lessened  by  the  lasses,  0 ! 
Fair  fo'  the  lasses,  &c 


The  rich  may  sneer  as  they  gxie  by. 
Or  scornfully  may  pass  us,  0 ; 

Thefar  better  lot  we'll  ne'er  enyy. 
But  live  and  lore  the  lasses,  O  i 
Fair  (k*  the  lasMs,  &a. 


Why  should  we  ever  righ  for  wealth  ? 

Sic  thochts  should  never  flish  us,  0  j 
A  flg  for  pelf,  when  blest  wi'  health. 

Content,  and  bonnie  lasses,  0 1 
Fair  &'  the  lasses,  &c. 

The  ancient  bards,  to  shaw  their  skill. 
Placed  Muses  on  Parnassus,  O, 

Bat  let  them  fkble  as  they  will. 

My  muses  are  the  lasses,  O I 

Fair  ik'  the  lasses,  &c 

The  toper  cries,  the  Joy  o'  wine 

A'  itber  Joy  surpasns,  O ; 
But  he  ne'er  kent  the  Miss  dlvhie. 

That  I  ha'e  wi'  the  lasses,  0! 
Fair  (k*  the  lasses,  &o. 

When  I  am  wi'  the  chosen  few. 
The  time  fti'  quickly  passes,  O ; 

But  days  are  hours,  and  leas,  I  trow, 
When  I  am  wi'  the  lasses,  0! 
Fair  ik'  the  lasses,  &c 

When  Joys  abound,  then  let  a  round 

Of  overflowing  glasses,  O, 
Gae  brisk  about,  and  dean  drunk  out. 

The  toast  be—"  bonnie  lasses,"  0  i 

Fair  fk' the  lasses,  0! 
Auld  Scotland's  bonnie  lasses,  0< 
May  dool  and  care  still  be  his  share, 
"Wha  winna  toast  the  lasMs,  01 


®ttt  ain  %m'^ 

[Wti.i.iA»  Fmioossow.- Here  first  printed.- 
Tane,  "  John  Barleycorn."  The  two  first  lines 
of  this  ehoros  an  ttom  a  song  by  Hew  Ainslie  in 
his  "  Pilgrimage  to  the  Land  of  Bums."] 


HcKKAB,  and  hurrah. 
And  hurrah,  my  meny  men ! 
I  wadna  gi'e  our  abi  land 
For  a'  the  lands  I  ken. 


m^^^i^-^^/*i^^'^^:^cki^^^m 
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There  nay  be  lands  wlien  lafler  aim 

Float  down  mair  flowerj  Taka— 
Gi'e  me  the  •tirring  mountain^braeie. 

That  aweUa  oar  norian'  eaila : — 
And  weel  ye  ken  we're  flowen  enow. 

Their  name*  I  needna  teU, 
We're  aye  the  fearleea  thistle,  lads  I 

And  eke  the  sweet  blue-beU. 
Then  hurrah,  &e. 

Tbejr  boast  o'  lands  wi'  (hirer  skies. 

And  flelds  o'  brighter  bloom : 
But  leete  me  on  our  heather-land, 

WI'  a'  its  hamely  gloom  t— 
And,  tent  me  weel,  there's  mony  a  bttak 

Its  darksome  moods  atween  1 
Sweet  sonny  blinks,  that  paint  our  hills 

Wi'  tints  o'  gowd  and  green. 
Thenhorrahf  &0. 


They  ring  o*  lands  wh 

Has  reared  heisel'  a  ham^- 
And  bkst  be  they  I  for  her  dear  sake. 

We  lo'e  their  very  name  t— 
But  by  the  men  wha  *mang  oar  hills 

For  fkreedom  battled  lang, 
Aold  Sootland  yet  shall  bear  tha  hdl 

For  liberty  and  sang  I 
Then  harrah,  &«. 

I've  wonhipp'd  on  its  mountain  ti^t 

I've  woo'd  amang  its  delist 
And  hivpy  been  in  aoony  a  oot. 

Where  lore,  where  beauty  dwells. 
Its  green  turf  covers  mony  a  grave 

O'  friends  we  lost  langsynei 
And  may  the  same  dear,  fragrant  sod. 

Us  saftly  upon  mine! 
Thm  harrah,  Ac 


[R.  Ooirou.T«— First  printed  In  the  Edmborgh 
^  Inteiageneer  for  Deeembcr,  16tb,  1840.J 

Wb  sat  beneath  the  trystln'  tree. 
The  bonnie  dear  ankl  trystln'  tree, 

Wbaar  Harry  tauU  In  eaiiy  yonth. 
His  tender  tale  o"  love  to  me  • 


An'  walth  o'  wedded  happlneas 

Has  been  our  blessed  lot  stnsjyne. 
Though  foreign  lands,  lang  twenty  ytkn, 

Ha'e  been  my  Harry's  haroe  aa*  mine. 
Wi'  gratefu'  glow  at  ilka  heart. 

An' Joyfii'  tears  in  ilka  •'e. 
We  sat  ««ain,  fond  lovers  still. 

Beneath  the  bonnie  ti7«tin'  tree. 

We  gax'd  upon  the  tryitin'  tree. 

Its  brandies  spreading  tu  an'  wide. 
An'  tikocht  upon  the  bonBie  balms 

That  blest  oar  biythe  bit  ingle-«ide : 
The  strappin'  youth  wi*  martial  nfen. 

The  maiden  mild  wi'  gowden  hair. 
They  plotur'd  what  oarsels'  had  been. 

Whan  ftrst  we  fondly  trysled  titere ; 
Wi'  grat^'  gh>w  at  ilka  heart, 

An'  Joyfti'  tears  in  Uka  e'e. 
We  Mast  the  hoar  that  e'er  we  met 

Beneath  the  dear  aaU  t^ntui' tree! 


n'^ta  #uair  tin^  sitoteU 


[Rbv.  Jambs  Ntoob.— Mr.  Kteol,  the  Mthor  of 
"  Halaoket  Meg,"  and  other  songs  given  in  this 
work,  was  bom  at  Inveridthen,  Peebleshire,  oa 
the  S6th  of  September,  1769,  and  died  at  the 
manse  of  Traqaair  6th  November,  1819,  in  the  - 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  Having  (rfBdated  as  tator 
in  various  respectable  Ihmilies,  he  eventuaDy  sae> 
oeeded  to  the  parish  of  Traquair  in  the  year  ISOt, 
on  the  death  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Walker,  whose 
sister  he  married.  Mr.  Niool  was  a  kind  amiable 
man,  and  moeh  respected  by  all  who  knew  him  ; 
he  had  a  fine  iqipreciatlon  <^  the  beaatiea  of  na- 
ture, and  marked  human  diaraeter  with  a  keen 
eye.  In  1806,  he  published  two  volumes  of  poetiy, 
which  are  well  worthy  of  perusal;  and,  duiing 
the  ooorae  of  the  pnbUoation  of  "  The  Edinbar^ 
Encyclopedia,"  eontribated  varhMisdtort  articles, 
which  are  known  by  the  signatore  of  (N).  As 
following  song  was  one  of  his  eatttsst  prodoetloos, 
and  was  addressed  to  the  lady  who  aflenrtnls 
hiswifo.] 


Wnsaa  Qaair  rins  sweet  amang  tl 

Down  by  yon  woody  glen,  lassie 

My  cottage  stands— it  shall  be  yo« 

\^        Gin  ye  wi}l  be  my  ain,  lassie. 


^.■',r^ 
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I'll  watch  ye  wi'  a  lover'*  oare. 

And  wl'  a  lover's  e'e,  la«ie 
I'll  weary  heaven  wr  mony  a  ptayetr. 

And  ilka  prayer  ft>r  thee,  laada. 

'TIS  tme  I  ha'e  na  mkUe  gear; 

My  stock  it's  unco  sma',  lassie ; 
Vae  fine-sipn  foreign  claes  I  wear. 

If  or  servants  tend  my  ca',  laasi*. 

But  had  I  helr'd  the  British  crown. 
And  thou  o'  low  degree,  lassie, 

A  rustic  lad  I  wad  ha'e  grown. 

Or  sliared  that  erown  wl'  thee,  lassie. 


IT  absent  ft»e  thy  sight, 
Nae  pleasure  smiles  on  me,  lassie , 
I  dimb  the  mountain's  towering  height. 
And  cast  a  look  to  thee,  laasie. 

I  blame  the  blast  blaws  on  thy  cheek; 

The  flower  that  decks  thy  hair,  las^. 
The  gales  that  steal  thy  breath  sae  sweet. 

My  love  and  envy  share,  lassie. 

If  for  a  heart  that  gkms  for  thee. 
Thou  wilt  thy  heart  resign,  laMto, 

Then  come,  my  Nancy,  come  to  me 
That  glowing  heart  is  mine,  lassie. 

Where  <%uair  rins  sweet  amang  the  flowers, 
Down  by  yon  woody  glen,  lassie. 

My  cottage  stands— it  shall  be  yoon, 
61n  ye  will  be  my  ain,  lassie. 


[Albz.  MAcuioAJi.— Here  first  printed.] 


Tbb  Scotch  blue-beU,  the  Scotch  blue-bell. 

The  dear  blue-bdl  for  me ! 
O!  I  wadna  gi'e  the  Scotch  bhte-heU 

For  a'  the  flowers  I  see. 

I  lo'e  thee  weel,  thou  Scotch  bhie-bell, 

I  hall  thee,  floweret  Mr; 
Whether  thou  bloom'st  in  lanely  dell. 

Or  waves  mid  mountain  air— 


Blythe  springing  firae  oar  bare,  rough  rocks, 

Or  fountain's  flowsiy  brink: 
Where,  fleet  as  wind,  in  thirsty  flocks. 

The  deer  descend  to  drink. 
The  Sootoh  blue-bell,  &c 

ENreet flower!  thou  deck'st  the  sacrsd  nook 

Beside  love's  trystin'  tree ; 
I  see  thee  bend  to  kiss  the  brook. 

That  kindly  kisseth  thee. 
'Mang  my  love's  locks  ye*re  aften  aeen, 

Blythe  noddin'  o'er  her  brow. 
Meet  nuuTOws  to  her  lovely  een 

O'  deep  endearin'  blue ! 

The  Scotch  blue-beU,  &e. 

When  e'enln's  gowden  curtains  hing 


Methinks  I  hear  the  blue-bells  ring 

A  dirge  to  deein'  day; 
But  when  the  light  o'  momin'  waki^ 

The  young  dew-droncket  flowers, 
I  hear  amid  their  merry  peals 

The  ntirth  o'  bridal  hours! 
The  Scotch  bhte-beil,  Sto. 

How  oft  wi'  n^ttnre  have  I  strayed 

The  mountain's  heather  erest. 
There  aft  wi'  thee  ha'e  I  anayd 

Hy  Mary's  maiden  breast:— 
Oft  tremblin'  mark'd  amang  thy  bells 

Her  bos(Hn  fk'  an'  rise. 
Like  snawy  doad  that  sinks  an'  swells 

'Neath  summer's  deep  blue  skies. 
The  Sootoh  blue-beU,  &c. 

0 !  weel  ye  guess,  when  momin'  dawi, 

I  seek  the  bhie-bell  grot ; 
And  weel  ye  guess,  when  e'enln'  fa's, 

Sae  sweet,  I  leave  it  not.— 
And  when  upon  my  tremblin'  breast 

Reclines  my  maiden  fiiir. 
Thou  knowst  fttU  weU  that  I  am  hlsst. 

And  free  firae  ilka  oaie. 

The  Scotch  blne-beU,  the  Scotch  bloe-hali. 

The  dear  bIne-beU  for  me ! 
01 1  wadna  gi'e  the  Sootoh  bhie-bdl 

For  a'  the  flowers  I  see. 
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[Thu  wleiim  dirge  "  To  tlie  Clyde"  It  bj  Dvoau* 
Uooiia,  a  poet  of  reiy  taperior  power,  and  well 
known  and  highly  appmdated  in  the  west  of 
Sootland,  though  probably  hie  fltme  has  not 
greatly  extended  beyond  that  district,  in  oonse- 
qoence  of  his  never  having  cultivated  notoriety, 
during  his  life,  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  Dugald 
Moore  was  born  in  Stockwell  Stieet,  Glasgow,  in 

'  August,  1803,  of  parents  in  humble  circumstances, 
and  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  James  Lumsden,  sta- 
tioner and  copper-plate  engraver,  Queen  Street, 
in  whom  he  found  his  earliest  and  most  efficient 
patron.  By  Mr.  Lumsden's  exertions,  his  first 
work,  "  The  Aflrican  and  other  Poems,"  was 
brought  out  in  1829.  This  was  succeeded  by  no 
fJB^er  ttian  Jivt  other  volumes  of  poems,  all  pub- 
lished between  the  years  1829  and  1839,  and  all 
liberally  subscribed  for.  The  success  of  his  early 
publications  enabled  Mr.  Moore  to  set  up  as  a 
bookseller  and  stationer  in  his  native  cily,  where 
he  acquired  a  good  business,  and  was  gradually 
rising  in  wealth  and  reputation,  when  he  was 
suddenly  cut  off  by  inflammation,  on  the  2d  of 
January,  1841.    He  died  unmarried,  having  re- 

•  sided  all  his  life  with  his  mother,  to  whom  he 
was  much  attached.  In  the  Necropolis,  where 
he  lies  buried,  a  massive  monument,  surmounted 
by  a  bust,  is  erected  to  his  memory,  by  his  per- 
sonal friends  and  admirers.— Dugald  Moore  was 
pre-eminently  "  self-taught,"  his  education  hav- 
ing been  of  the  most  scanty  description.  All  his 
works,  though  subject  in  some  cases  to  ol^eotion 
on  the  score  of  accuracy  or  sound  taste,  display 
unequivocal  marks  of  genius.  He  possessed  a 
vigorous  and  fertile  imagination,  great  force  of 
diction,  and  freedom  of  versification.  His  muse 
loved  to  dwell  on  the  vast,  the  grand,  the  terrible 
in  nature.  He  dealt  littie  in  matters  of  eveiy-day 
life  or  every-day  feeling.  Hence  we  feel  difficulty 
in  selecting  ftx>m  his  works  any  thing  of  a  properly 
lyrical  character.  Even  in  tiie  short  piece  here 
given^  which  contains  one  or  two  touches  o!  ex- 
quisite beauly,  he  displays  the  usual  bent  of  his 
genius,  in  viewing  the  Clyde,  not  as  it  is,  but  as  it 
may  become,  in  the  revolutions  of  untold  ages.] 

Whsm  cities  of  old  days 
But  meet  the  savage  gaze, 
Stream  of  my  enrly  ways. 

Thou  wUt  roll. 


Though  fleets  Ibrsake  thy  breast. 
And  millions  sink  to  rest— 
Of  the  bright  and  beauteous  west 
Still  the  soul. 

When  the  porch  and  stately  arch. 
Which  now  so  proudly  perch 
O'er  thy  billows,  on  their  march 

To  the  sea. 
Are  but  ashes  in  the  shower ; 
Still  the  jocund  summer  luMxr 
From  his  cloud  will  weave  a  bower 

Over  thee. 

When  the  voice  of  human  power 
Has  ceased  in  mart  and  bower; 
Still  the  broom  and  mountain  flower 

Will  thee  bless: 
And  the  mists  that  love  to  stray 
O'er  the  Highlands,  &r  away. 
Will  come  down  their  deserts  gmj 

TotliyUss. 

And  the  stranger  brown  with  toil. 
From  the  far  Atlantic  soil. 
Like  the  pilgrim  of  the  NUe, 

Tet  may  come. 
To  search  the  solemn  heaps. 
That  moulder  by  thy  deeps. 
Where  desolation  sleeps, 

Bver  dumb* 

Though  fttters  yet  should  dank 
O'er  the  gay  and  princely  rank 
Of  cities  on  thy  bank, 

AU  sublime; 
Still  thou  wilt  wander  on. 
Till  eternity  has  gone. 
And  broke  the  dial  stone 

Of  old  time. 


fliikenltrum. 


[DAvtD  Vbddkii.— First  printed  anonymously 
in  *'  The  Edinburgh  Literary  Gasette."] 

A  wAKiiOCK  cam'  to  our  town. 
To  our  town,  the  slee  loon ; 
His  beard  was  grey,  his  cheeks  brown. 
;  And  be  look'd  onoo  glum. 
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Eis  cloak  of  Mollkt  tarUn 
Bang  down  beneath  hit  garten,— 
He  cam'  to  qiae  my  fbrtane ;~ 
Hia  name  was  Aikendnim. 

Hit  brow  with  time  was  wrhikled, 
Bla  hair  with  grey  waa  iprinkled ; 
But,  oh !  his  een  they  twinkled 

Whene'er  they  gaied  on  me. 
Then  to  the  seat  he  hied  him, 
Hy  atty  had  suppUed  him,— 
I  sat  n>e  down  beside  him. 

Beneath  our  holly  tree. 

He  took  my  hand  discreetly. 
And  looked  right  sedately. 
And  scann'd  it  o'er  completely. 

With  monie  a  haw  and  hum. 
With  transport  then  he  seised  it. 
And  to  hU  Ups  he  raised  it. 
And  lovingly  he  squeeied  it— 

The  gaUant  Aikendmm. 

He  sUpplt  aff  his  grey  beard* 
His  grey  beard,  his  grey  beard- 
He  doffed  his  cloak— his  mask  tear'd. 

And  threw 't  ayont  the  lam  ;— 
Then  sweetly  he  address'd  me. 
And  to  his  bosMn  press'd  me : 
Twas  Jamie  that  careas'd  me  !— 

It  wasna  Alkendrum ! 


®  cants  Sang* 

[BoBBKT  OiLFiLLAH.- Tone,  "  The  Laird  o' 
Codqien."] 

A  CAITTT  sang,  0,  a  eanty  sang. 
Will  naebody  gi'e  ns  a  canty  sang  ? 
^  There's  naethlng  keeps  ni^ts  flraa  tamfaag  owre 
lang 
Like  a  canty  sang,  like  a  canty  sang. 

If  folk  wad  bat  sing  when  theyrc  gaun  to  flyte. 

Leas  enTy  ye'd  see,  less  anger  and  spite ; 

What  saftens  doun  strife,  and  nudfs  lore  mair 

Strang, 
Like  a  canty  sang,  like  a  canty  sang  ? 
Like  a  canty  sang,  &c. 


419 

^  If  lads  wad  bat  sing  when  they  gang  to  woo. 
They'd  oome  na  aye  hame  wi'  thoum  i'  theirmoa'; 
The  chlel  that  wi'  lasses  wad  be  fli'  thrang. 
Bald  learn  to  lilt  to  them  a  canty  sang. 
A  canty  sang,  &c 

When  fools  become  quarrelsome  ower  their  ale, 
I'se  gi'e  ye  a  cure  whilk  never  will  (kil,— 
When  their  tongues  get  short  an'  their  aims  gel 

lang. 
Aye  drown  the  din  wi*  a  canty  sang ! 
A  ixmty  suig,  &c 

I  downa  bide  strife,  thou^  fond  o'  a  spree. 
Tour  sair  wordy  bodies  are  no  for  me : 
A  wee  dribble  punch,  gif  it  Just  be  Strang, 
Is  a'  my  delight,  an'  a,  canty  sang  i 

A  canty  sang,  0,  a  canty  sang. 

Will  naebody  gi'e  us  a  canty  sang  ? 

There's  naething  keqw  nights  flae  taming  ower 

lang 
Like  a  canty  sang,  Hke  a  canty  mng. 


Wle*U  go  to  j$ea  no  motce. 

CFaox  the  "  Odd  Yolnme— Second  Series,"  by 
the  Missis  CoaaxT.] 

Or  i  blythly  shines  the  bonnie  sun 

Upon  the  Isle  of  May, 
And  blythly  comes  the  morning  tide 

Into  St.  Andrew's  bay; 
Then  up,  gudeman — the  breese  is  fidr; 

And  up  my  braw  bairns  three,— 
There's  goud  in  yonder  bonnie  boat 
That  sails  so  well  the  sea! 

When  haddocks  leave  the  Firth  of  Forth, 

And  mussels  leave  the  shore ; 
When  oysters  climb  up  Berwidc  Law, 
We'll  go  to  sea  no  more. 
No  more, 
Well  go  to  sea  no  more.  , 

I've  seen  the  waves  as  blue  as  air, 

I've  seen  them  green  as  grass; 
But  I  never  feared  their  heaving  yet 

From  Grangemouth  to  the  Bass* 
I've  seen  the  sea  as  black  as  pitch, 

I've  seen  it  white  as  snow  j 
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But  I  nerer  feared  its  foanxfaig  yet, 
Thouf  b  the  winds  blew  bi^  or  low. 
Wlien  eqiuUa  oapeise  our  wooden  walb, 

When  the  Fieneb  ride  at  the  M<.re, 
When  Lelth  meeta  Aberdoor  half>war. 
Well  go  to  tea  no  more. 
No  more, 
We'U  go  to  Mft  no  mora. 

I  never  liked  the  landsman't  lifb. 

The  earth  isajetheMme; 
Oi'e  me  the  ocean  tat  my  dower. 

My  Teeiel  for  my  hame. 
Oi'e  me  the  flelda  that  no  man  ploogbi. 

The  fiurm  that  payi  no  fee; 
Oi'e  me  the  bonnle  fiah  that  glanoe 
80  gladly  through  the  aea. 

When  aaila  bang  flapping  on  the  nuuta. 
Though,  through  the  wavea  we  anorei 
When  in  a  calm  weire  teropeat  toat^ 
We'U  go  to  aea  no  more. 
No  more. 
Well  go  to  aea  no  mora. 

The  Bun  ia  up,  and  round  Inohkelth, 

The  breeiea  aaftly  blaw  1 
The  gudeman  haa  the  liuea  on  board,— 

Awa',  my  balma,  awa'  1 
And  yell  be  back  t^  gloaming  gray. 

And  bright  the  fkie  will  low; 
And  in  our  talea  and  aang»  we'll  tell 
How  wed  the  boat  ye  row.— 
When  life'a  last  aun  ganga  feebly  down. 

And  death  oomea  to  our  door— 
When  a'  the  warld's  a  dream  to  na, 
WVU  go  to  aea  no  more. 
No  mora. 
Well  go  to  aaa  no  mora. 


30onnie  Sinn* 


[From  "  Odea  and  Sonneta,  with  otUar  Poema, 
Scotch  aa  well  aa  Engliah.  By  the  Rxr.  0.  Ln- 
•iNOHAM  Smitb,  M.  a.  Sector  of  Little  Oanfleid, 
Eaaes."] 

I  DOUTKA  whllea  but  I  could  wale 
A  lata  wi'  mair  o'  gowd  and  lan'i 
But  no  a  laaa  in  a'  the  vale 
I  lo'e  m»  weal  aa  bonnie  Ana. 


Her  een  aaa  aparkUn'  and  aaa  bin ., 

Aye  apeak  o*  mirth  and  lore  to  ma; 
An'  then  her  aweet  wee  roay  moa'— 
Jnat  for  aa  klaa  what  wad  I  gi'e? 

Her  daddie  "k  aye  apreaoUn'  o*t 
That  ahe's  ower  young  aa  yet,  ye  ken  } 
But  gttidneaa  guide  ua!  thafaafluit 
That  ilka  day  an' hoar  maon  man'. 

She^  aeen  the  flowen  o*  aaxteen  qrtcgs, 
Hexad'  the  aweeteit  flower  o'  a* ! 
An'  a'  thing  on  her  guidin'  hinga 
In  bam  and  byre,  in  hooae  and  ha*. 

O'  aasty  nowt  ahe's  aye  the  rale; 
O*  aheep  and  kye  twa  hunder  fti'. 
Then  whar,  1*80  like  to  ken,  the  (Vila 
Wad  threip  ahe's  no  a  woman  nou  ? 

Bat  I  mann  Ude,  aa  weO't  I  may. 
To  pleaae  her  daddie,  honest  nuui ! 
Though  aair  I  lang  ft>r  that  blythe  d.iy 
When  I'm  to  wed  my  boonia  Ann. 


®ttt  gul»nnan'$(  an  unco  ioDs^ 

[THOKAa  Donn.— Here  flrst  printed.    Tnne. 
**  Oh,  are  ye  aleeiring,  Maggy."] 

017a  gudeman'a  an  unco  body. 
Our  gudeman'a  an  unoo  body, 

Dka  pladc  that  he  can  mak'. 
He'd  dxlnk  an'  mair  than  that,~  twcel 
wadhel 

I  wrooght  an*  tollVI  to  boy  a  deuk. 
When  I  had  juat  ae  groat  to  win  ot, 

I  hid  it  in  the  aumecy  neuk. 

Fa'  gtaA  to  think  he  wadna  ken  o't. 

Oh,  he's  an  onoo  body. 

Oh,  he's  a  droutliy  body ; 
He  drank  it,  tin,  and  pawnM  my  patm^ 

Tho*  my  auld  deak  ia  weailnc  dttdd^ 

Bat  when  he  ta'  oomes  hame  at  e'en* 
ne'e  aio  a  takin'  gate  aye  wl'  Urn, 
I  aigb  and  think  on  wtiat  he's  been, 
^        Iflyteawee,an'JuakfDivi'ehiai. 
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Though  h«^  an  oneo  body. 

Oh,  he's  a  kindly  body. 
The  wee  dnip  maut  i«  a'  hit  fltn*— 

I  like  a  drap  mgrtel'  in  toddy. 

Twa  nora  an'  ten  has  cool'd  his  bloid. 

And  whiles  he  needs  a  drap  to  wann  him. 

Bat  when  lie  tak  s  t  to  do  him  guid. 

He  whiles  fittgeta,  and  tak's  't  to  bann  him. 

Though  he's  an  nnco  body, 

0  he's  a  takin'  body, 
nka  year  mak's  him  malr  dear. 

Though  it  may  mak' his  cheek  less  mddy. 

When  twa  ha'e  wrought,  an'  twa  ha't  fbaght 
For  thretly  year  sae  leal  thegither, 

A  fiuat  or  flaw  is  nought  ava'. 

They  may  wsel  gree  wi'  ane  aaithar. 

Thongh  he's  an  unco  body, 

O  he's  a  k>Ting  body. 
For  a'  that's  gane  he's  aye  my  ain. 

An'  i  maun  just  bis  fiidUng  study. 


®|fte  leal  ligjbt  jfteatt. 

[JOB*  MnoBBUii^— Here  flnt  printed.] 

A  LBAL  light  hearti  ne'er  sad,  my  Jo, 
A  leal  light  heart's  ne'er  sad,  my  Jo ; 

The  Ce  we  ken  will  teU  the  tale. 
Whene'er  the  heart  Is  sad,  my  Jo. 

The  miser  to  his  heaps  o'  gold 
Anither  heap  may  add,  my  Jo, 

But  if  the  truth  be  fhiriy  told, 
We'U  find  bis  heart's  aft  sad,  my  Jo. 
A  leal  light  heart,  &0. 

Content  will  keep  the  ban's  aye  ftee 
Frae  erexy  thing  that's  bad,  my  Jo, 

While  in  her  bright  and  smiling  e'e 
We  read  her  heart's  ne'er  sad,  my  Jo. 
A  kal  light  heart,  &c 

Pale  envy  may  aflSset  to  smile. 
And  seem  like  ane  that's  glad,  my  Jo, 

But  in  her  breast  she  wears  the  while 
A  heart  that's  aye  been  sad,  my  jo. 
Aleallightheart,&o. 


A  lord  may  own  baith  rigs  and  gear. 
An'  be  in  ermine  clad,  my  jo: 

But  mark  his  e'e  for  ae  diort  year. 

An'  wy  if  he's  ne'er  sad,  my  jo. 

A  leal  light  heart,  &c 

The  truly  blythe  aronn'  his  hearth 
Will  swear  ambition's  mad,  my  jo. 

An'  drown  in  rosy  social  mirth, 
Whats'er  wad  mak'  him  sad,  my  jo. 
A  leal  light  heart,  &c 

The  lass  we  lo'e,  the  flrien's  we  prise. 
When  such  are  to  be  had,  my  Jo; 

Will  lend  to  life  the  rainbow  dyes, 
Tiiat  tlee  the  lieart  that's  sad,  niy  jo. 
A  isal  light  heart,  &a 


'  come  toitf)  me. 


[JoRii  FiMLAT.— Hera  first  printed.     Tune, 
'BoslinCastk."] 

O  oom  with  me,  for  the  queen  ct  night 
Is  thron'd  on  high  in  her  beauty  bright; 
Tis  now  the  silent  hour  of  eren. 
When  all  is  still  in  earth  an'  beayen  i 
The  cold  flowers  which  the  Talleys  strew 
Are  sparkling  bright  wi'  pearly  dew. 
And  hush'd  is  e'en  the  bee's  saft  hum. 
Then  oome  with  me,  sweet  Mary,  ooma. 

The  <^>ening  blue  bell— Sootland's  prida 
In  beaTon's  pure  aaure  deeply  dyed; 
The  daisy  meek  firae  the  dewy  dale. 
The  wild  thyme,  and  the  primrose  pale, 
Wi*  the  lily  fine  the  glassy  lake. 
Of  these  a  flragrant  wreath  I'll  make. 
And  bind  them  mid'  the  locks  that  flow 
In  rich  luxuriance  flrom  thy  brow. 

0  i  love,  without  thee  what  were  lifb, 
A  bustUng  scene  of  care  and  strife ; 
A  waste,  where  no  green  flowery  glade 
Is  fbund,  for  shelter  or  for  shade. 
But  cheer'd  by  thee,  the  grieik  we  share. 
We  can  with  calm  composure  bear; 
For  the  darkest  nicht  o'  care  and  toil 
la  bricht  when  blest  by  woman's  siuiie. 
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Hf  in  tf^e  morning  earls. 

[Tbb  ton*  of  "  T7p  in  the  morning  earljr  ii  one 
of  the  oldest  of  our  tkottiahain.  Fiomananeo- 
dote  giren  in  Sir  John  Hawldns'  Hletoxy  of  Husio, 
it  appean  to  have  been  a  IhTooriie  of  Queen 
Mary'f,  the  oonK>rt  of  William  III.,  and  PuroeU, 
the  distinguiabed  composer,  adapted  the  ban  part 
for  the  birth-day  song  on  the  queen  for  the  year 
1083,  beginning, 

"  Majr  her  bright  example  chaae 

Tice  in  troope  out  of  the  land." 
Before  this,  however,  John  Hilton,  in  16SS,  pnb- 
Uahed  the  tone  as  the  third  Toice  to  what  ia  called 
a  "  Northern  Gatch"  for  three  Toioes,  beginning, 

"  I'le  gae  with  thee,  my  sweet  Peggy.* 
Gay  adopts  the  tune  for  one  ct  his  songs  in  the 
Beggar's  Opera.    From  the  opening  words  of  the 
old  song, 

"  Cold  and  raw  the  wind  does  blaw, 

Up  in  the  morning  early," 
the  air  is  sometimes  called  "  Gold  and  raw."—  We 
glTe  here  two  versions  of  '*  Up  in  the  morning 
early,"  the  first  by  Buans,  with  the  exception  of 
the  chorus,  which  is  old;  the  second  by  Johk 
Hamilton,  a  muacseller  in  Edinburgh,  who  died 
in  1814.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  name  of  the  old 
poet,  who  originally  had  the  boldness  to  avow 
publicly  his  dislike  of  early  rising,  has  not  come 
down  to  pusterity.] 


Oavld  blaws  the  wind  firae  east  to  west. 

The  drift  is  driving  sairly; 
8ae  loud  and  shill  "s  I  hear  the  bltei, 
I'm  sure  it's  winter  Ikiriy  I 

Up  in  the  morning's  no  for  me ! 

Up  in  the  morning  early; 
When  a'  the  hills  are  oover'd  wi'  snaw, 
I'm  sure  it's  winter  fkirly ! 

The  birds  dt  chittering  hi  the  thorn, 

A'  day  th^  Ihre  but  sparely ; 
And  tang's  the  night  fhte  e''>n  to  mem— 

I'm  sure  it's  winter  fiUrly. 

Up  in  the  morning,  &c 

II. 

Gaokl  blaws  th^  wind  frae  north  to  south ; 

The  drift  is  drifting  sairly ; 
The  sheep  are  ofrwrin'  In  the  heuch. 

O !  sirs.  It's  winter  birly. 


Now  up  in  the  mominlB  no  florme. 
Up  in  the  momin'  early; 

I'd  rather  gae  supperless  to  my  bed. 
Than  rise  in  the  morning  early. 


Load  roars  the  blast  amang  the  woods. 

And  tiris  the  branches  barely; 
On  hill  and  house  hear  how  it  thods! 

The  flrost  is  nipping  salriy. 
Now  up  in  the  momin's  no  tot  me. 

Up  In  the  mmnin'  early , 
To  sit  a'  nicht  vrad  better  agree. 

Than  rise  in  the  momin'  early. 

The  sun  peeps  owie  yon  southland  hiUs, 

Like  ony  timorous  carlie. 
Just  blinks  a  wee,  tlien  sinks  again; 

And  that  we  find  severely. 
Now  up  in  tlie  momin's  no  for  me. 

Up  in  the  momin'  early ; 
When  snaw  blaws  in  at  the  chimley  cheek, 

Wtia'd  rise  in  the  momin'  early  / 

Nae  Unties  mt  on  hedge  or  bosh : 

Poor  tilings,  they  suffer  sairly ; 
In  oauldrife  quarters  a'  the  nicht : 

A'  day  tlkey  fised  but  sparely. 
Now  up  in  ttie  momin's  no  for  me. 

Up  in  the  momin'  early; 
A  pennyleas  purse  I  wad  rather  dne 

Than  rise  in  the  momin'  early. 

A  eosie  hoose  and  oanty  wife^ 

Aye  keep  a  body  cheeriy  t 
And  pantries  stowed  vri'  meat  and  drink, 

Thef  answer  nnoo  larely. 
But  up  in  tlie  morning— na,  na,  na ! 

Up  in  tlie  momin'  eariy! 
The  gowans  maun  glent  on  bank  and  brae. 

When  I  rise  in  tiie  momin'  early. 


Wl'^tn  S  am  fat  atoas* 

fEvAiv  M'Cou-— Tune,  "  Oh,  no !  w«  ncvci 
I  her."J 


Awn  thou  wUt  sing  tfa*  song,  sweet  chikll 

When  I  am  ikr  avray. 
And  tiwMi  wilt  wake  the  edioes  wiid 

To  list  unto  the  lay: 
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This  thooglit  wlU  cheer  the  miiutrel's  heart,~  ^     "  Kow  we  are  met,  mj  bonnie  Boiw, 


Forget  tboogh  others  majr. 
That  thou  wilt  ting  the  loiig,  sweet  child. 
When  I  am  ikr  away. 

Unknown  io  wealth  and  Mendship  too 

Though  oft  the  minstrel  sings, 
Give  him  his  "  Cstme,"  though  snoall  the  due, 

He'O  laugh  at  crowns  and  kings, 
Ev'n  I— the  thought  is  heaven  to  me— 

ET'n  I  my  meed  shall  ha'e, 
Binoe  thou  wilt  sing  the  song,  sweet  child  I 

When  I  am  fiur  away. 


^e00it. 


fFROM  **The  Storm,  and  other  Poenis,  by 
FaAKCis  Bkhnocb,"  London,  1841.] 

Ob  mony  a  year  has  come  an'  gane. 

An'  mony  a  weary  day. 
Bin'  flrae  my  hame— my  mountain  hanic— 

I  first  was  lured  away, 
To  wander  over  unco  lauds. 

Far,  tar  ayont  the  sea ; 
But  no'  to  find  a  land  like  this. 

The  hame  o'  Bess  an'  me ! 

I've  traversed  mony  a  dreary  land 

Across  the  braid,  braid  sea ; 
But,  oh,  my  native  Highland  home. 

My  thochts  were  aye  wi'  thee ! 
A  8  constant  as  the  sun  did  rise 

And  set  ahint  the  sea, 
6ae  constant,  Bessie,  were  my  prayers 

At  mom  an'  nioht  for  thee ! 

When  I  retum'd  unto  my  hame. 

The  hills  were  clad  wi'  snow ; 
Though  they  look'd  cold  and  cheerless,  love, 

Hy  heart  was  in  a  glow: 
Though  keen  the  wintry  north  wind  blew. 

Like  summer  twas  to  me. 
For,  Bess,  my  frame  was  warm'd  wl'  love. 

For  country,  kindred,  thee ! 

Kae  flower  e'er  hail'd  wi'  sweeter  smiles 

Returning  sunny  beams. 
Than  I  did  hail  my  native  hame, 

Its  mountains,  woods,  and  streams. 


We  never  mair  will  part; 
Although  to  a'  we  seem  as  twa. 
We  only  ha'e  ae  heart ! 

We'll  be  sae  lovhig  a'  the  nicbt, 

Sae  happy  a'  the  day. 
That,  though  our  bodies  time  may  chao^Ct, 

Our  love  shall  ne'er  decay: 
As  gently  as  yon  lovely  stream 

Declining  years  shall  run. 
An'  life  shall  pass  trae  our  anld  day 

As  snow  melts  'neath  the  son. 


[Fbamcis  Bsnkocb.] 

Tbstrb'bk,  on  Carople's  bonnie  flood, 

The  summer  moon  was  shining ; 
"While,  on  a  bank  in  Crichope  wood. 

Two  fond  hearts  were  reclining: 
They  spak'  o'  youth  an'  hoary  age« 

O'  time,  how  swiftly  fleeting; 
Of  ilka  thing,  in  sooth,  but  ane,— 

The  reason  of  thebr  meeting ! 

When  Willie  thocht  his  heart  was  firta. 

An'  micht  declare  its  feeling, 
A  glance  frae  Bessie's  starry  een 

Bent  a'  his  senses  reeling ; 
For  aye  when  he  easay'd  to  speak. 

An'  she  prepared  to  hear  him. 
The  thochts  in  crimson  dyed  his  cheek. 

An'  words  would  no'  come  near  him! 

But  nature,  gentle  mither,  came 

In  pity  to  assist  him ; 
She  whisper'd  what  he  ought  to  do— 

Twas  her  advice  that  bless'd  him ! 
He  flung  his  arm  around  her  neck. 

Nor  did  the  maid  resent  it; 
Byne  kiss'd  her  ripe  and  rosy  lip— 

A  deed  he  ne'er  repented. 

Tis  ever  thus  that  love  is  tangbt 

By  his  divinest  teacher; 
He  silent  adoration  seeks. 

But  shuns  the  prosy  preacbrr. 
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Vow  read  me  right,  y»  gentle  aoee. 
Nor  deem  my  lewon  hollow: 

The  deepest  rirer  ■ilent  rhis. 
The  bitbbling  brook  ii  shallow. 


[Trarcis  BntHOcii.] 

Oh,  were  I  m  I  anee  ha'e  been. 

An'  ye  as  ye  are  now, 
I'd  iUnly  fkald  ye  In  my  anna. 

An'  kias  your  bonnle  brow! 
I'd  Idas  your  brieht  and  bonnle  brow. 

An'  drink  life  frae  your  e'en ; 
But,  oh,  this  canna  be,  finr  now 

I'm  no*  ai  I  ha'e  been! 

Yoor  life  Is  Uke  flM  Ihring  soo. 

That  gi'es  life  to  the  plain : 
Though  doods  awhile  may  dim  his  snxHe, 

Hell  brighter  beam  agafai. 
I  wottldna  be  the  cloud  that  oomea 

Atween  your  love  an'  ye ; 
Your  life's  sweet  Itght^the  light  C  lo'e, 

Lo'e  glentin'  ftae  the  e  e. 

Wl*  bmther's  lo^  111  lo'e  ye  stm 

Nor  seek  your  heart  to  win ; 
For  k«s  to  tiiink,  an*  mair  to  do. 

In  me  wad  be  a  sin : 
But  there  can  be  nae  sin,  sweet  lass. 

In  praying,  while  awa'. 
That  Joys  ftae  ye  may  never  paas» 

But  blessinga on  ye  fit'! 


®  iMar5,'tttrtt  atoa\ 

[A  m,  "  What  ails  this  heart  o'  mine  ?**] 

0,  Mx«T,  turn  awa' 

That  bonnie  (koe  o'  thine. 
And  dinna,  dinna  shaw  that  breast, 

Thiit  never  can  be  mine. 
Can  might  o'  warld's  gear 

K'er  CO  I  my  bosom's  care? 
Na.  na,  for  ilka  look  o'  thine, 

It  only  feeds  despidr. 


Then,  Maiy,  turn  awa'. 

That  bonnie  (hoe  o'  thine: 
O  dinnjt,  dtnna  shaw  that  breast. 

That  never  can  be  mine! 
Wl*  love's  severest  pangs 

My  heart  is  laden  snir. 
And  o'er  my  breast  the  gnas  maun  grow. 


[Auo.  BooBAJiAM.— Here  first  printKL] 

Daraea  tomearetha  hours  I'm  an  unwoo'd  mai  J, 
Lingering  in  bloom  like  a  roae  in  the  shade; 
Folks  a'  say  I'm  bonnie,  but  beauty  will  Ihde, 
Gin  tb^  lea'  me  to  linger  an  unwoo'd  maid. 

My  temper  is  guid,  I've  twa  'lanein'  bla^  een. 
A  mou'  made  fbr  kissin',  a  roun'  dimfried  ehin, 
A  mind,  fkin  to  mak*  a  man  happy  an'  bein, 
But  I  want  warl's  charm,  I'm  atodierieas  queaa. 

To  win  me  an  wooer.  Ok  effbrt  I  trj, 

1  ogle  the  lads  but  my  glances  tiiey  shy, 

1  bait  me  wi'  smiles,  for  to  catch  them  gaun  bj. 

But  fruitless  my  fishin',  nae  laddie  locda  nigh. 

But  what  needs  I  mourn  thoughl  get  na  a  mate. 
Or  think  I  am  sllchted  though  lanely  my  state — 
Love  aft  leives  an  hour  an'  then  dees  unto  hate, 
Oonld  I  think  it,  I'm  flur  better  wantin'  a  mate. 

But  loah,  my  heart  warms  ilka  time  tibat  I  see 
A  lass  wi'  her  lad  gaun  at  nicht  ower  the  ka. 
Their  keektn',  an'  kisrin',  an  smiAin',  an'  glee. 
Is  enough  to  mak'  mad  mai***!!!  anidtrr  than  naa. 


[WlIXtAM  MOTHBBWCLU] 

▲  Stbsd  !  a  steed  of  matchless  speede ! 

A  sword  of  metal  keene! 
Al  else  to  noble  heartes  is  drosse 

Al  else  on  earth  is  meane. 
The  neighyoge  of  the  war-horse  prowds^ 

The  rowieingu  of  the  drum. 
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The  elangoar  of  the  tnunpet  lowde— 
Be  aoondes  from  heaven  that  come. 

And,  oh  1  the  thundering  presse  (rfknightet, 
Whenas  their  var-cryea  swelle. 

Hay  tole  from  heaven  an  angel  bright. 
And,  Town  a  fiend  from  hdl. 

Then  meunte !  then  mounte,  brave  gallants  all. 

And  don  your  helmet  amaine ; 
Deathe'e  courier*,  fiune  and  honour,  call 

Uf  to  the  fielda  againe. 
If  o  thiewieh  tears  shall  All  our  eye 

When  the  sworde-hilt's  in  our  hand ; 
Hearte-vhole  we'll  parte,  and  no  whit  sig^ 

For  the  fiiyrest  of  the  land. 
Let  piping  swaine,  and  craven  wight, 

Thus  weepe  and  puling  erye ; 
Our  buisnesM  is  like  men  to  lig^tai,    * 

And  like  to  heroes,  die ! 


il^SOt*j$  lofts  ixofo. 

[TuouAM  SitAii~— Here  flnt  printed.  Myot 
hill,  situated  about  two  miles  west  of  Penny,  in 
Stirlingshire,  affords  a  varied  and  beaatiftil  pros* 
pectof  the  banks  of  "the  daA-winding  Oaxron, 
ttm  pleasing  to  see,"  the  OchiU  hills,  Ffarth  of 
Forth,  Arthur's  Seat,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Bailway  and  Canal,  Sw.i  and  is  much  resorted  to 
by  pedestrians.] 

AoAiH  on  Myot's  lofty  brow. 
With  bounding  heart  I  stand. 

Commanding  many  a  lovely  view 
Of  hill,  and  dale,  and  strand. 

Here  often  in  my  youthftil  days 

I  ran  with  joyous  glee ; 
Bat  ihr  I've  wander'd  since  through  lift, 

On  land,  on  lake,  on  sea. 

My  early  friends  who  sluVd  my  Joy, 
Whose  mirth  resounded  high. 

Where  now  are  they  ?    In  death'k  emlwece. 
Within  the  grave,  they  lie. 

Our  youthfbl  days!  when  hopes  were  bright. 

And  all  appear'd  serene  -, 
How  ill-excbang'd  for  other  times 

Of  life's  rough  chequer'd  scene. 


'TIS  here,  when  all  is  past  and  gone, 

I'd  like  my  grave  to  be ; 
But  mark'd  by  no  sepulchral  stone. 

Or  weeping  willow-tree. 

For  here  in  lilb  my  breast  Aill  gush'd 

With  joyous  tides  of  glee ; 
And  here  in  death,  when  all  is  hosh'd* 

My  heart  may  throb  to  be. 


®6e  ®t5jJtin'  ®te?. 

[Bt  WaviAu  An  Fostbb,  formerly  of  OM* 
tnam,  now  of  Glasgow.— Here  first  printed.] 

Tbb  biric  grows  green  on  Kennel  banks. 

Brume  flowers  on  Coldstream  braes. 
The  plantains  fidr  on  Oom'el  haughs 

Ha'e  on  their  summer  daes. 
Tweed,  rowin'  in  the  gloamin  light 

That  streams  on  haugh  and  lea. 
Sheds  beauty  ovnre  the  landscape  bri^ft, 

Around  the  tiystin'  tree. 

The  merle  likes  the  dae  buss  wed, 

Whar  grows  the  berry  blue, 
The  muirfbol  likes  the  heather  bell. 

Whan  draiket  wi'  the  dew; 
And  weel  I  \o*e  the  bonnie  lad 

That  couppit  hearts  wi'  me. 
Whan  seated,  on  yon  summer  nl^t. 

Beneath  the  ti^tin'  tree. 

A'  nature  wears  a  summer  hnei 

The  sun  sinks  down  serene. 
The  lamb  sports  round  the  bleatin*  ewe. 

On  t>onnie  Kennd  green : 
The  mavu  frae  the  anld  kirk  brae 

Pours  out  his  m  tes  wi'  glee. 
And  the  laverock  twits  a  meny  lay 

Aboon  the  trystin'  tree. 

Then  v<iia  wad  hunt  (br  warld's  gear. 

Or  sacrifice  ibr  gain  ? 
The  hame  spot  hearts  aye  haud  sae  dear 

Whan  fiur  across  the  main. 
For  lordly  walth  and  a'  its  fyke, 

I'm  sure  I  wadna  gi'e 
The  kiss  1  gat  fhu!  him  I  like 

Beneath  the  trystin'  tree. 
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®j[je  5^ig!)lattD  ®]&atafter. 


[This  tong,  whlob  appean  In  "  The  Lark"  (1765,)  and  alio  in  Herdi  oolleetion  (17(0.)  was  writtni 
by  Lieut.-General  Sn  Habbt  Bbskiivb,  Bart,  and  M.  P.,  who  succeeded  his  uncle,  the  Hon.  Qtntai 
St.  Clahr,  in  the  oonunand  of  the  Bojral  Scots  in  1789,  and  died  at  York  in  176&  His  ddeet  aoo,  who 
assumed  tlie  name  of  St.  Clair,  became  second  eaii  of  Boaslyn,  and  died  in  1831.  The  tune  to  thesongi 
which  is  called  "  The  Highland  or  49d  Begiment's  March,"  was  composed  by  General  J<dm  Beid, 
colonel  of  the  88th  regiment— the  same  person  who  be<iueathed  a  sum  of  monej  for  eatabUshlngapio- 
feaMTship  or  music  in  Edinburgh  College.] 

Im  file  garb  of  old  Gaul,  with  the  Are  of  old  Rome, 

From  the  heath-corer'd  mountains  of  Scotia  we  come  { 

Whoe  the  Boroans  endeavour'd  our  country  to  gain. 

But  our  ancestors  fbught,  and  they  ftraght  not  in  vain. 
Budk  is  our  lore  of  libOTty,  our  country,  and  our  laws. 
That,  like  our  ancestors  of  old,  we'll  stand  in  freedom's  cause : 
We'll  brarely  light,  like  heroes  bold,  ftnr  honour  and  appbuise. 
And  dety  the  French,  with  an  their  art,  to  alter  oar  laws. 

No  eflteninate  customs  our  sinews  unbrace , 
No  luxurious  tables  enervate  our  race ; 
Our  kmd  sounding  pipe  breathes  the  true  martial  stmin. 
And  our  hearts  still  the  old  Scottish  valour  retain. 
Such  is  our  love,  &o. 

We're  tall  as  the  oak  on  the  mount  of  the  vale 
And  swift  as  the  roe  which  the  hound  doth  assail ; 
As  the  flill  moon  in  autumn  our  shields  do  appear; 
Er'n  Minenra  would  dread  to  encounter  our  spear. 
Such  is  oor  love,  &e. 

As  a  storm  in  the  ocean,  when  Boreas  blows. 
So  are  we  enrag'd  when  we  rush  on  our  Ibes; 
We  sons  of  the  mountains  tremendous  as  rocks. 
Dash  the  force  of  our  foes  with  our  thundering  strokss. 
Saeh  is  our  love,  &c 

Qnebec  and  Cape  Breton,  the  pride  of  old  France, 
In  their  numbers  fondly  boasted,  till  we  did  advance; 
But  when  our  claymores  they  saw  us  produce. 
Their  courage  did  foil,  and  they  sued  for  a  truce. 
Such  is  our  love,  &e. 

In  oor  realm  may  the  foiy  of  foetton  long  cease. 

May  our  counoils  be  wise,  and  our  commerce  increase. 

And  in  Scotia's  cold  olhnate  may  each  ct  us  find, 

That  our  iMends  still  prove  true,  and  our  beauties  prove  kind. 
Then  we'll  defend  our  liberty,  our  country,  and  oor  laws. 
And  teach  our  late  posterity  to  fight  in  freedom's  oanse ; 
That  they,  like  their  ancestors  bold,  for  honour  and  ^)pbin'«, 
iiMj  deiy  the  Frendi.  with  all  tb«ir  arts,  to  alter  oor  law». 

•  ^  V  ■ 
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^5t  Kattoto  ^tmi^t. 


[OlBMIf.] 

Tub  narrow  booM,  the  winding  eheet, 
Haud  a'  that  e'er  war  dear  to  me ; 

M7  Mary,  an'  her  baby  sweet. 
That  ere  yeatreen  amlied  on  her  knee. 

I  laid  them  where  the  weary  rest. 
An'  shortly  I  shall  rest  wi'  them. 

The  hearts  are  canld  that  lo'ed  me  best. 
An'  hame  to  me's  a  weary  haoM. 

fler  &ther  frown'd,  her  mother  flaet. 
An'  mony  tears  she  shed  her  lane; 

Bat  parent's  frown  or  hapless  &te. 
She'll  never  thole,  i 


Whate'er  the  warl'  Uke  to  cat. 
Bet  this  or  that,  or  sin  or  shame; 

The  fcut  was  lore— If  love's  a  fiui't. 
Let  love  an'  me  bear  a'  tba  bbune. 


'  ^afo  se  ms  ;§Ktf)tx. 


[Tats  is  an  old  song,  and  the  tone  to  which  it 
is  attached  is  also  old  and  beaatifUL  The  words, 
however,  can  be  traced  no  Ikrther  back  than  to 
Herd's  collection.  In  Cromek's  "  Remains  of 
Nithadale  and  Galloway  Song,"  a  spurious  version 
of  the  song  is  given,  evidently  from  the  pen  of 


vi  Then  up  Johnny  rose,  and  to  the  door  he  goes. 
And  gently  tirled  at  the  pin. 
The  lassie  taking  tent  unto  the  dtfor  she  went. 
And  she  open'd  and  lat  him  in. 

And  are  ye  come  at  last!  and  do  I  hold  yon  fluti 

And  is  my  Johnny  tme  ? 
I  have  nae  time  to  tell,  but  sae  king's  Illkemyisl*, 

Sae  lang  sail  Ilike  yoo. 

Flee  up,  flee  up,  my  bonnie  grey  oock. 

And  craw  when  it  is  day  i 
And  your  neck  shall  be  like  the  bonnie  beaten  gold. 

And  your  wings  of  the  diver  grey. 

The  006k  proved  fklse,  and  nntme  he  was. 

For  he  crew  an  hour  owre  soon: 
The  bMsie  thought  it  day  when  she  sent  her  "km 
away. 

And  It  was  bat  ft  blink  of  the  moon. 


<!Eru^e  ®ol^5itr(am  toon. 


[William  Ant  FosTim.— Here  first  printed.] 

Mt  heartlUt  thoughts  to  yon  are  leal, 

Gade  folks  o'  Coldstream  toon ! 
My  heart  was  sair  to  bid  flueweel 

To  a'  the  neebours  roun'. 
'Tvras  hers  my  earliest  breath  vras  drawn; 

And  mony  a  happy  day 
I  spent  wi'  neebour  callants  then, 

Though  I've  been  lang  away. 


0  SAW  ye  my  flither,  or  saw  ye  my  mither. 
Or  saw  ye  my  true  love  John  ? 

1  saw  noe  your  Csther,  I  saw  nae  your  mither. 
Bat  I  saw  your  true  love  John. 

It's  now  ten  at  night,  and  the  stars  ^'e  nae  light. 

And  the  bells  they  ring  ding  dang. 
He's  met  wi'  some  delay  that  causes  him  to  stay. 

But  he  will  be  here  ere  lang. 

The  surly  anld  carie  did  naething  bat  snari. 

And  Johnny's  ihoe  it  grew  red. 
Yet  the'  he  often  dgh'd  he  nete  a  word  replied. 

Till  a'  were  asleep  in  bed. 


Bat  since  I  left  gnde  Coldstream  toon, 

O  time  has  chmiged  it  sair; 
The  baimie  then  upon  the  lap 

Has  grown  a  woman  fidr ; 
The  yoang  and  comlie  lads  I  left 

Are  now  grown  banld  and  grey. 
And  auld  folks  scarce,  that  anoe  I  kenn'd 

Before  1  gaed  away. 

There's  something  In  gode  Ccddstreaiti  toon. 

That  mak's  my  bosom  beat, 
Wi'  an  Instinet  like  the  hunted  hare 

To  gain  Its  native  seat- 
To  see  Tweed's  bonnie  stream  again. 

Ilk  plantain,  haugh,  and  brae, 
That  bors  the  charm  o'  auld  langajne 

When  an*  was  tu  ^way. 
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Ill  wear  fhe  gkMnnin'  o*  mj  days 

Whare  lifet  aut«r  begui. 
And  breath*  the  latest  breath  o'  lift 

Jtut  whaic  tha  lint  was  drawn. 
In  Coldfltream  toon  wi'  Ooldctraam  folk, 

A  oouie  beUd  111  ha'e. 
And  fight  the  battle*  owve  again 

I  fought  whan  ikr  away. 


[TaM  impaMioned  lyrio  was  written  bj  Bntm 
at  a  time  when  hit  "  Olarinda"  (Agnee  Mliehoae) 
contemplated  going  to  the  Weat  Indies.  '*The 
following  exquisitely  afKeoting  stansa,"  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "  contains  the  essence  of  a  thousand 
lore-tales: 

Had  we  never  lored  sae  kindly, 
Had  we  nerer  loTed  sae  blindly. 
Never  met— or  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted.** 
Byron  adopted  these  lines  as  the  motto  to  "  The 
3ride  of  Abydos."    Bums  dhooted  the  song  to  be 
set  in  Johnson's  Museum  to  an  old  Highland  tune 
oaUed  *'  Bory  DaU'e  Port."    Rory  Ball,  or  Bode- 
rlok  Morison,  was  a  noted  blind  haifier  in  t))e 
Highlands.    Port,  in  Oaelie,  signifies  an  air  of  a 
plaintive  strain.] 

Ax  (bnd  kiss,  and  then  we  sever; 
Ae  (krewell,  alas !  for  ever! 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee. 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  vrage  thee. 
Who  shall  say  that  fortune  grieves  him 
While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him  ? 
Me,  nae  cheerfti'  twinkle  lights  me; 
Bark  despair  around  benights  me. 

Ill  ne'er  blame  my  partial  foncy, 
Maethlng  could  resist  my  Nancy; 
But  to  see  her,  was  to  love  her; 
Love  but  her,  and  love  for  ever. 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly. 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly. 
Never  met — or  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 

Fare  thee  weel,  thou  flrst  and  fUrestI 
Fare  tlwe  weel,  thou  best  and  dearesti 
Thine  be  ilka  Joy  and  treasure. 
Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleasure! 


▲e  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever; 
Aeikrewell,alas!  forever! 
Deep  in  heart-wrong  tears  I'D  pledge  Ums^ 
Warring  ^hs  and  groans  111  wagBtussu 


ClAinULHXU..] 


OoH,  begr!  Johnnie  lad, 

Te're  no  sae  kind's  ye  should  haisbesa: 
Och,  hey !  Johnnie  lad, 

Te  dldna  keep  your  tiyst  yestreen. 
I  waited  lang  beside  the  wood, 

Sae  wae  and  weary  a'  my  lane, 
Och,  hey  1  Johnnie  lad, 

TCie  no  sae  kind's  ye  shoukl  ha%  been. 

I  looked  by  the  whinny  knowe, 

I  looked  by  the  flrs  sae  green, 
I  looked  owre  the  spunkie  howe. 

And  aye  I  thought  ye  wad  ha'e  hseo. 
The  ne'er  a  supper  eross'd  my  eraig. 

The  ne'er  a  sleep  has  closed  nqr  een, 
Och,  hey !  Johnnie  lad, 

Yele  no  sae  kind's  ye  shoold  ha'e  been. 

Gin  ye  were  waiting  by  the  wood. 

Then  I  was  waiting  by  the  thorn, 
I  thought  it  was  the  place  we  set. 

And  waited  maist  till  dawnhig  norn. 
8ae  be  na  vez'd,  my  bonnie  lassie. 

Let  my  waiting  stand  for  thine. 
We'll  awa'  tu  Craigton  shaw. 

And  seek  the  joys  we  tint  yestreen. 


[WniTTBii  by  BvaMB  for  Johnson's  Massain. 
where  it  i4>pears  set  to  two  difhrent  GasUe  aim 
I  "  Rnbina,"  not "  £lisa,''was  tiie  real  nansaTths 
heroine.] 

T(7BN  again,  thou  fhlr  EUzal 

Ae  kind  blink  before  vre  part. 
Rue  on  thy  deqiafalng  lover ! 

Canst  thou  break  his  fldthfta'  hearth 
Turn  again,  thoa  ihir  EHsa! 

If  to  love  thy  heart  denies. 
For  pity.  hMe  the  erael  sentence 

Under  fHendship**  UmI  disgnise ! 
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Tbee,  dear  inaM,  ha'«  I  offcnded  ? 

Tbe  oflienoe  i«  loving  thee: 
Canst  thou  wreck  hit  peaoe  ft>r  erer^ 

Wha  for  thine  wad  gladly  die? 
WhUe  the  life  beats  in  my  bosom, 

Thoa  Shalt  mix  in  ilka  throe : 
Turn  again,  thon  lovely  maiden, 

Ae  sweet  smile  on  me  bestow. 

Kot  the  bee  apon  the  bloswm. 

In  the  pride  (rf sonny  noon; 
Kot  the  Uttle  sporting  fldry, 

AD  beneath  the  Mmmer  nuxni  j 
Kot  the  poet  in  the  moment 

Fancy  lightens  in  his  e'e. 
Kens  the  pleasure,  feels  the  nqptore. 

That  thy  pnsenoe  gi'si  to  me. 


®]b^  t^uffi  of  ms  sotttjft. 

[JoRR  Mitcrsi.Xm— Here  first  printed.] 

▲h!  where  are  the  days  of  my  earliest  yooth. 
When  nature  was  sunshine,  ei\)oyroent,  and  truth? 
When  the  Journey  ct  life  seem'd  a  pathway  of 


And  hope  wreath'd  witii  roaes  my  days  and  my 
hours. 
Ah !  where  aie  the  days  of  my  youth  ? 

Then  friendship  stood  forth  ansuspiekms  and  free 
Asfhewind  when  It  sweeps  o'erthefethomlesssea, 
From  whose  smile  rose  the  Joys  that  were  sure  to 

impart 
A  gush  of  unuiingled  ddlght  o^  the  heart. 
Ah!  where  an  the  days  of  my  youth? 

Then  love  lent  her  charms  to  enliven  the  grove. 
And  hreath'd  the  delights  that  exist  but  in  love ; 
The  flowers  that  I  tnm'd  in  my  ehaplet  were  (Ur, 
For  time  had  not  tfien  staln'd  my  focehead  with 


hM 


e  are  the  days  of  my  youth  ? 


Ah!  youth  in  tiie  vortex  of  passion's  wfld  flow, 
Befleet  on  the  years  that  come  laden  with  woe. 
And  "mid  thy  gay  transports  keep  this  in  thine 

eye. 
The  years  are  at  hand  when  thoult  sing  with  a 
sigh. 
Ah!  where  an  the  days  of  my  ypath? 


[TuKB,  "Liggeram  Cosh."— "'Blythe  ha'e  I 
been  on  yon  bill,'  is  one  of  the  finest  songs  I  ever 
made  in  my  life;  and  besides,  it  is  composed  on  a 
young  lady  positively  the  most  bcautU^l,  tovely, 
woman  in  the  world."— BtraNS.  The  lady  in  ques- 
tion was  Miss  Lesley  Baillie,  doubtless  a  vei7 
pretty  girl ;  but  tbe  Poet  was  surely  "  in  a  creel" 
when  he  pronounced  this  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
songs  he  ever  made.]    • 

Bltthi  ha'e  I  been  on  yon  hlQ, 

As  tbe  lambs  before  me; 
Caieless  ilka  thought  and  free. 

As  the  breese  flew  o'er  me : 
Kow  nae  longer  sport  and  play 

Mirth  or  sang  can  please  me, 
Lesley  is  sae  feir  and  coy, 

Caie  and  anguish  seize  me. 

Heavy,  heavy,  is  the  task» 
.  Hopeless  love  deelarin'j : 
Trembling,  I  dow  noebt  but  glow'r. 

Sighing,  dumb,  despairing ! 
If  she  winna  ease  the  thraws, 

In  my  boaom  swelling; 
Underneath  the  grass-green  sod. 

Soon  nuum  be  my  dwelling. 


Wjftat  can  a  sotii^S  l^^^i^* 

[THnB  is  an  old  song,  the  burthen  of  which  is 
the  same  as  the  opening  of  the  present,— 
"  What  can  a  young  lassie  do  wi>  an  auldman?^ 
From  this  Buaifs  took  the  hint,  and  ftamished  the 
following  expressive  ditty  for  Johnson's  Museum 
in  1790.    The  tune  is  very  old.] 

What  can  a  young  lassie,  what  shaL  a  young 
husle. 

What  can  a  young  lassie  do  wl'  an  anld  man  ? 
Bad  luck  to  the  pennie  that  tempted  my  minnie. 

To  sell  her  jwor  Jenny  for  siller  and  Ian'  I 

He'k  always  compleenhi  flraa  momin'  to  e'^nln'. 
He  hosts  and  he  hirples  the  wearie  day  lang ; 
He's  doy'lt  and  he's  dodn,  his  bluid  it  is  f^osen. 
i    O.divarle'StiMni^twi'aoraiyaaldmanl 
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He  hums  and  he  hanken,  he  fretoand  he  canken,  ^ 
I  nerer  can  pleaae  him,  do  a'  that  I  can ; 

He's  peevish  and  Jealoas  of  a'  the  yoong  fellows, 
0,  dO(d  on  the  daj  I  met  wl'  an  auld  man ! 

My  anld  anntie  Katie  apon  me  takes  pity, 
I'll  do  my  endeavour  to  follow  her  plan  i 

I'll  cross  him,  and  wrack  him,  until  I  heart- 
break him, 
ind  then  hiaauld  brass  will  buy  me  a  new  pan. 


^tm$  lobt  to  toam. 

[PoBTRTbyO.  MjkCKAT.  Musio  by  Henij  BussdL] 

Bomb  love  to  roam  o'er  the  dark  sea's  fbam. 

Where  the  shrill  winds  whistie  tree-. 
But  a  chosen  band  in  a  mountain  land. 

And  a  life  in  the  woods  for  me. 
When  morning  beams  o'er  the  mountain  streams. 

Oh !  merrily  forth  we  go. 
To  follow  the  stag  to  his  slippery  crag. 

And  to  chase  the  bounding  roe.— Ho!  ho!  ho!  ho> 
S<nne  love  to  roam,  &c 

The  deer  we  mark  In  the  forest  dark. 

And  the  prowling  wolf  we  track; 
And  for  right  good  cheer,  in  the  wild  woods  here. 

Oh !  why  should  a  hunter  lack  ? 
Tot  with  steady  aim  at  the  bounding  game. 

And  hearts  tiiat  fear  no  foe. 
To  the  darksome  glade,  in  the  forest  shade, 

Oh!  merrily  forth  we  go.— Ho!  ho!  ho!  ho! 
Some  love  to  roam,  &o. 


%u^it,  ivoull)  TSit  Wt  me. 

[Music  by  J.  W.  Holder.] 

Oh,  gin  I  were  a  baron's  heir, 

And  could  I  braid  wi'  gems  your  hair. 

And  make  ye  braw  as  ye  are  fkir. 

Lassie,  would  ye  10%  me? 

And  could  I  tak*  ye  to  the  town. 
And  shaw  ye  braw  sights  mony  a  ane. 
And  busk  ye  fine  in  silken  gown, 

lAssie,  would  ye  lo'e  me  ? 


Or  should  ye  be  eontent  to  prove. 
In  lowly  life  unlhding  love, 
▲  heart  that  nought  on  eartii  could  roo««. 
Lassie,  would  ye  lo'e  me  ? 

And  ere  tiie  laVrodc  wing  the  skie,    ^ 
Say,  wad  ye  to  the  forest  hie. 
And  work  vri'  me  sae  n>errilie. 

Lassie,  could  ye  lo'e  me? 

And  when  the  braw  moon  glistens  o'er. 
Our  wee  bit  Meld  and  heatheiy  muir. 
Will  ye  na  greet  for  ye're  sae  puir. 

Lassie,  thoo^  I  lo'e  ye? 

For  I  hale  nought  to  offer  ye, 

Nae  gowd  flrae  mine,  nae  peari  flrae  sea, 

Kor  am  I  come  o'  hie  degree. 

Lassie,  but  I  lo'e  ye. 


[Chablbs  JamiTS.— Music  bj  B.  Nelson.] 

Bt  the  light  of  the  moon. 

The  bonnie  luurvest  moon. 
On  the  beautifhl  banks  <rf  the  Clyde^ 

I  have  wander'd  along. 

And  sung  the  Highland  song 
Which  my  sire  oft  sang  by  Ids  own  bum-side. 

Fot,  though  bom  ayont  the  Tweed, 

I  love  the  meanest  vreed 
That  has  q>rung  by  the  heather  In  its  pride; 

And  earth  owns  no  dearer  qwt 

Than  the  ivy-mantled  cot. 
Where  the  moments  lightly  pass  with  my  bOBBJS 
Lowland  bride. 


My  bosom  boundeth  fkee; 
And,  wherever  my  fbotsteps  may  roam. 

The  towland  valley  still. 

Or  the  heather-blooming  hiU, 
Shall  the  dear  haven  be  of  my  heart's  best  home. 

To  that  loved  and  gentle  form. 

Which  hath  braved  me  with  life's  stocm, 
I  will  sing  of  our  cottage  by  the  Clyde, 

Till  the  joyous  smile  she  wote. 

In  the  hi4>py  days  otyon. 
Shall  beam  upon  the  brow  of  my  bonnls  Lowluid 
bride. 
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[This  tong  is  generaUy  called  "  The  Braes  of  Ballendine,"  because  it  is  sang  to  the  tone  which 
goes  bj  that  name.  The  tune  is  ascribed  to  Oswald,  but  though  it  appears  in  his  Pocket  Companion, 
it  has  not  the  usual  asterism  affixed  to  his  own  compositions.  The  words  are  by  Da.  Blacklock.  . 
Ferdinando  Tenducci,  the  celebrated  Italian  singer  of  Scottish  songs,  who  taught  music  at  Edinburgh 
for  many  years  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  used  to  sing  tliis  song  publicly  with  great 
effect.— The  Braes  of  Ballendine  are  gentle  elevations  which  rise  fh>m  the  Carse  of  Gtowrie  towards 
tb«  Sidlaw  Hills.] 

BsKBATn  a  green  shade,  a  lorely  young  swain 

Ae  CTening  reclined  to  disoorer  bis  pain ; 

So  sad,  yet  so  sweetly,  he  warbled  his  woe. 

The  winds  ceased  to  breathe,  and  the  fountain  to  flow  i 

Bude  winds  wi'  compassion  could  hear  him  complain, 

Tet  Chloe,  less  gentle*  was  deaf  to  his  strain. 

How  happy,  he  cried,  my  moments  once  flew. 
Ere  Chloe's  bright  charms  first  flash'd  in  my  view  I 
Those  eyes  then  wl'  pleasure  tha  dawn  could  surrey ; 
Nor  smiled  the  fhir  morning  mair  cheerfiil  than  they. 
Now  scenes  of  distress  please  only  my  sight; 
I'm  tortured  in  pleasure,  and  languish  in  light. 

Through  changes  in  vain  relief  I  pursue. 
All,  all  but  conspire  my  griefb  to  renew; 
From  sunshine  to  sephyrs  and  shades  we  repair — 
To  sunshine  we  fly  ft<om  too  piercing  an  air; 
But  love's  ardent  fire  bums  always  the  same. 
No  vrinter  can  cool  it,  no  snnuner  inflame. 

But  see  the  pale  moon,  all  clouded,  retires ; 
The  breeses  grow  cool,  not  Strephon's  desires  t 
I  fly  flrom  the  dangers  of  tempest  and  wind, 
Tet  nourish  the  madness  that  pr«ys  on  my  mind. 
Ah,  wretch !  how  can  life  be  worthy  thy  care  ? 
To  lengttien  its  moments,  but  lengthens  despair. 


[Jaxbs  Macsonald.— Hera  first  printed.] 

Ya  bonnle  woods  o'  castle  Doune,  ye  knowes  and  fhiry  braes. 
An'  a'  ye  glens  an'  leafy  glades— f^e  haunt  of  happy  days; 
Th«  Ikht  o'  heaven  disna  shine  sae  sweetly  on  me  now 
As  when  I  saw  ye  lang  lang  syne,  amang  the  silver  dew. 

Ye  summer  winds  that  sang  sae  sweet  alang  the  broomy  hills, 
Ye  wee  bit  flowers  that  smiled  sae  glad  beside  the  dancing  rills. 
Your  sang  an'  smile  they  canna  wile  the  wrinkles  affroy  brow, 
Ifor  a'  my  greenerie  o*  life  it  brown  an'  ikded  now. 
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Bat  yet  my  e'e  can  dimly  we,  amid  Its  gloamin'  boor. 
The  eludow  (rf  a  joyous  dream,— the  aemblanoe  of  a  flower> 
▲n'  vie  a  flower  as  only  blessed  the  bowers  uf  Paradise 
When  Eden  lay  beneath  the  ray  o*  smiling  infant  skies. 

O  saftly  play,  ye  breesea  play,  around  that  winsome  flowor, 
And  gently  &',  ye  dew  drops  fit'  abone  her  summer  bower ; 
Tor  ne'er  since  bonnie  castle  I>oune  was  biggit  on  yon  brae 
Did  e'er  ye  fiuB  a  lUnr  flower  than  lovely  Henney  Qtay. 


LJamks  MACDOWAI.D.— Here  printed  tor  the  first  time.] 

Loo'sT  thou  the  thistle  that  blooms  on  the  mountain. 

And  decks  the  fidr  bosom  o'  Scotland's  green  howes : 
Loo'st  thou  the  floWret  o'  Liberty's  fountain. 

The  emblem  o*  friendship,  that  guards  as  it  grows  ? 
i/^  The  wee  lamb  may  sleep  'neath  its  shade,  wi'  its  mither, 

P  The  maukin  may  find  'neath  its  branches  a  lair ; 

<  (^  And  birds  o'  ilk  feather  may  there  flook  thegither, 

\}1^  But  wae  to  the  wretch  wha our  thistle  wad  tear! 

y'^  Loo'st  thou  the  thistle?  the  broad  leaTes  it  weareth 
ilgk  Are  gemm'd  o'er  wi'  pearls  o'  morning's  sweet  dew  ;— 

li*!  Lo !  on  ilk  dew-drop  a  dear  name  it  beareth— 
7\I  The  name  of  a  freeman  o' leal  heart  and  true. 

•  JkA  Kenn'st  thou  the  story  o'  proud  fiwne  and  glory, 
J^  That's  tauld  by  ilk  spike  o'  its  bristled  array  ? 

-y^  Nae  wonder  our  thistle  wi'  grandeur  is  hoary— 
U|  It's  auld  as  oreation^t's  new  as  the  day ! 


Loo'st  thou  the'  thistle  ?  the  rose  canna  peer  it, 
Nae  shamrock  can  smile  wi'  sae  gaudy  an  air« 

The  Uly  maun  hide  a'  its  beauty,  when  near  it, 
I  .  ^  The  star-flag  is  bonnie— the  thistle  is  mair. 

VJr  True  to  the  thistle,  I'll  neer  lo'e  anither, 

Tl-J  Whatever  my  station,  whereter  I  be 

r*  ^  Xts  love  in  my  bosom  no  blighting  can  wither, 

^\  Auld  Scotland's  ain  darling,  I'll  lo'e  till  I  dee. 

\  7^'  Here's  to  Uk  pillar  that  bides  by  the  thistle ! 

SM  Lang  may  his  roof-tree  be  kept  fhw  decay ; 

X\J  Lang  may  the  yoice  o*  happiness  whistle 

:*\  In  glee  round  his  dwallin'  by  nicht  and  by  d»y. 

Here's  to  the  banners  that  wave  o'er  the  ocean. 

The  rose  of  old  England,  the  brave  and  the  firec. 
The  Shamrock  that  raises  green  Erin's  devotion. 
The  Thistle  o^  Scothuid— hunah  for  the  three ! 


y  Google 
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[Tn>  flnt  four  llnei  of  this  fine  prngtonl  lyrio  ftmn  part  of  an  anflnldi«d  ■ong  bj  Ladj  CMnle 
\  BalUle,  the  autboroM  of  the  old  tooehing  ditty,  "  Were  na  my  heart  light  I  wad  die/'  (aee  page  189|. 
^  The  reet  1«  bj  Thomas  PaiKOLS,  author  of  Afiriean  Sketehet,  who  died  in  18S4.] 

O  TMB  ewe>baghting^  bonnie,  bidtb  e'ening  and  mom, 
When  oar  blythe  shepherds  play  on  the  bog-reed  and  homi 
While  we're  milking  they're  lilting  sae  Jocund  and  clear; 
Bat  my  heart's  like  to  break  when  I  think  o'  my  dear ! 
O  the  sh^herds  take  pleasure  to  blow  on  the  horn. 
To  raise  up  their  flocks  i*  the  fresh  simmer  mom : 
On  the  steep  fiBray  bariks  they  feed  pleawnt  and  free- 
But  alas!  my  dear  heart,  all  my  sighing 's  for  thee ! 

O  the  sbeep-herdlng's  lightsome  amang  the  green  braes 
Where  Oayle  wimples  clear  'neath  the  white-blossomed  siaep. 
Where  the  wlld*thyme  and  meadow-queen  soent  the  saft  gaie,  i 

And  the  oashat  croods  luesomely  down  in  the  dale. 
There  the  Ilntwhite  and  mavis  sing  sweet  frae  the  thorn. 
And  blythe  lilts  the  laverock  aboon  the  green  com. 
And  a'  things  r^oiee  in  the  simmer's  glad  prime- 
Bat  my  heart's  wi'  my  love  in  the  fiu-  foreign  olime ! 

O  the  hay-making's  pleasant.  In  bright  sunny  Jnne— 
The  hay-time  is  cheery  when  hearts  are  In  tune ; 
But  while  others  are  joking  and  laughing  sae  free. 
There  "s  a  pang  at  my  heart  and  a  tear  1'  my  e'e. 
At  e'en  i'  the  gloaming,  adown  by  the  bum, 
Fn'  dowie,  and  wae,  aft  I  daunder  and  mourn  i 
Amang  the  lang  broom  I  sit  greeting  alane. 
And  sigh  ibr  my  dear  and  the  days  that  are  gaoe. 

O  the  days  o'  our  y<ontheid  were  heartsome  and  gay. 
When  we  herded  tiiegither  by  sweet  Oaitshaw  brae, 
When  we  plaited  the  nvhes  and  pu'd  the  witch-beih 
Bxthe  Oayle'fl  ferny  howms  and  on  Hounam's  green  feUs. 
But  young  Sandy  bood  gang  to  the  wars  wi'  the  laird. 
To  win  honour  and  gowd— <gif  his  life  it  be  spared !) 
Ah  I  little  oare  I  for  wraith,  favour,  or  fkme. 
Gin  I  had  my  dear  shephird  but  safely  at  hame ! 

Then  round  our  wae  cot  thoogh  graff  winter  sould  roar. 
And  poortith  glowr  in  like  a  wolf  at  the  door ; 
Though  our  toom  purse  had  barely  twa  boddks  to  clink. 
And  a  barley-meal  scone  were  the  best  on  our  bink  i 
Yet,  he  wi'  his  hirsel,  and  I  wi'  my  wheel. 
Through  the  howe  o'  the  year  we  wad  fen  unco  weel ; 
Till  the  lintwhite,  and  laverock,  and  lambs  bleating  fain, 
Brought  back  the  blythe  time  o'  ewe«bnghting  again. 


E^f^ 
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[THit  Msg  BoMTt  wrote  in  hoaoor  of  hi* 
UtUe  fitTonrite,  MiM  Darlet.  Itappean  in  John- 
■on'i  Miueam,  aet  at  bla  own  nqoett  to  » tone 
called  "Min  Moir."  "Thow  who  remember 
the  pleasing  aociety,"  aays  Allan  Cunningham, 
"which,  in  the  year  1791, Damfrlesallbrded,  can- 
not have  forgotten  *  the  charming  lovely  DaTies' 
of  the  lyrics  of  Bums.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Deborah,  and  she  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Dr.  Davies  (rf Tenby  in  Pembroke-shire;  between 
her  and  the  Biddels  of  Friars  Carse  there  were 
ties  of  blood  or  firiendship,  and  her  eldest  sister, 
Harriet,  was  married  to  Captun  Adam  Gordon, 
of  the  noble  fiumily  of  Kenmure.  Her  education 
was  superior  to  that  of  most  young  ladies  of  her 
station  of  life;  she  was  equally  agreeable  and 
witty;  her  company  was  much  courted  in  Niths- 
dale,  and  others  than  Bums  respected  her  talents 
in  poetic  composition.  8he  was  then  in  her 
twentieth  year,  and  so  little  and  so  handsome 
that  some  one,  who  desired  to  compliment  her, 
welcomed  her  to  the  vale  of  Kith  as  one  of  the 
Graces  in  miniature.  It  was  the  destiny  of  Misi 
Davies    to    become  acquainted    with  Captain 

i  Delany,  a  pleasant  and  sightly  man,  who  made 
himself  acceptable  to  her  by  sympathizing  in  her 
pursuits,  and  by  writing  venes  to  her,  calling  her 

,  his  "Btella,"  an  ominous  name,  which  might 
iiave  brought  the  memory  of  Swift's  unhappy 
mistren  to  her  mind.  An  offer  of  marriage  was 
made  and  accepted ;  but  Delanyl  dreumstanoes 

I  were  urged  as  an  obstacle ;  delays  ensued ;  a  cold- 
is  on  the  lover's  part  followed ;  his  regiment 
was  called  abroad— he  went  with  it|  she  heard 
from  him  once  and  no  more,  and  was  left  to 
mourn  the  change  of  affection — ^to  droop  and  die. 
He  perished  In  battle  or  by  a  foreign  climate, 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  young  lady  of  whose 
love  he  was  unworthy."] 

O  ROW  shall  I,  nnskUh',  try 

The  poet's  occupation  ? 
The  tnnefti'  powers,  in  happy  hooxs. 

That  whisper  inspiration. 
Even  they  maun  dare  an  effort  mair 

Than  aught  they  ever  gave  us. 
Or  they  rehearse,  in  equal  verse. 

The  charms  o'  lovely  Davies. 


Each  eye  It  cheers,  when  she  appears, 

Lilie  Phoebus  in  the  morning. 
When  past  tbeshow'r,  and  every  floit-er 

The  garden  is  adorning. 
As  the  wretch  looks  o'er  Siberia's  abate. 

When  winter-bound  the  wave  is; 
Sae  droops  our  heart  when  we  maun  part 

From  cttarming,  lovely  Davies. 

Her  smile's  a  gift,  tne  "boon  the  lift. 

That  mak's  ns  mair  than  princes: 
A  sceptred  hand,  a  king's  command. 

Is  in  her  darting  glances: 
The  man  in  arms  'gainst  female  charms. 

Even  he  her  vrilling  slave  is; 
He  hugs  his  chain,  and  owns  the  reign 

Of  conquering,  lovely  Davies. 

Hy  muse  to  dream  of  such  a  theme. 

Her  feeble  pow'rs  surrender; 
The  eagle's  gase  alone  surveys 

The  sun's  meridian  splendour: 
I  wad  in  vain  essay  the  stndn. 

The  deed  too  daring  brave  is ; 
I'll  drap  the  lyre,  and  mute,  admSze 

The  charms  C  lovely  Davies. 


['*  OomNMBD,"  says  Bomiw,  "on  my  little  iiol,  ^ 
the  charming,  lovely  Davies."— Adapted  to  a  tune  / 
with  the  same  titles  given  by  Oswald.] 

BomiiB  wee  thing,  eannie  wee  thing. 
Lovely  wee  thing,  wert  thou  mine, 

1  wad  wear  thee  in  my  bosom. 
Lest  my  jewel  I  should  tine. 

Wistfully  I  lopk  and  languish 

In  that  bonnie  bee  o'  thine; 
And  my  heart  it  stounds  wi'  angaish. 

Lest  my  wee  thing  be  na  mine. 

Wit,  and  grace,  and  love,  and  beauty 

In  ae  constellation  shine  { 
To  adore  thee  is  my  duty. 

Goddess  o'  this  soul  o'  mine ! 

Bonnie  wee  thing,  eannie  vree  thing, 
Lovely  wee  thing,  wert  tiiou  mine, 
I  wad  wear  thee  in  my  bosom, 
>  Lest  my  Jewel  I  should  tine. 
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®  Uttlt  mt  on  t^t  ©len. 


[Jams*  Maodokaxjd.— Here  flnt  printed.    The  beuitlftil  moaatain  aCreain  of  the  Endiick  lieee  ^-^  > 
•monf  the  hilla  eoath-wect  of  Stirling,  and  paaeing  in  a  tapid  ooone  bjr  the  Tillagee  of  Fintrjr,  Balfton .  ] 
KlUearn,  and  Drymen,  it  flows  intoLooblomond,  a  fewmUea  weet  trcm  Buchanan  Houie,  the  loman- 
»  tic  aeat  of  the  Duke  of  MontroM.]  cy^ 

O  LsszB  me  on  the  glen  that  Sonuner  makee  her  Eden  ha'. 
And  big!  her  Mrj  bower  in  the  depths  o'  the  greenwood  shawt 
The  glen  where  the  winds  play  their  saftest,  sweetest  sonmter  tune, 
Amang  the  heather  bells  and  the  green  waging  woods  o' Jon*. 
Tis  the  glen  of  my  boyhood,  the  cradle  o'  my  h^py  days, 
Btill  fbndly  my  heart  longs  to  roam  o'er  its  bnxHny  biaes. 
And  Ikten  to  the  sang  o'  the  Untie  on  its  whinny  bed, 
And  wipe  awa'  the  ttiar,  tar  love  and  warm  flriendship  fled. 

Though  torn  flrae  thy  lap  where  I  first  drank  the  balmy  air, 
Thy  picture  hangs  untouched  mid  the  canker  o*  writhing  care  i 
Thy  grey  rugged  diflb  and  thy  lowne  lily-dappled  dells. 
Thy  pale  primrose  banks,  thy  pure  gurgling  mountain  wdls. 
Thy  hanghs  spread  wi'  daisies,  thy  honey'^oented  meadow  land. 
Thy  green  velret  holmes  and  thy  auld  hoaiy  woods  so  grand. 
Aft  drift  through  my  dreams,  all  wrapt  in  their  asnre  hue. 
Like  soeneso'  the  Happy  Isles  qwrkllng  wi'  hinny  dew. 

O  can  I  e^fcrget  the  glory  C  thy  dawning  mom. 
When  the  peariy  teaM  o'  night  tk'  in  beads  flrae  the  aged  thorn  t 
And  the  mUky  mists  crsep  back  to  their  bed  in  the  mosqr  mnirs. 
And  heavenis  bliss  eomee  down  wi'  the  drape  C  the  aystal  showers; 
TVlien  Joy's  trumpet  sounds  throng  the  valleys  o'  the  rhaging  woods. 
And  Echo  singeth  back  wi'  the  Tolee  o'  the  wa«er>flood»— 
While  fkae  bank  and  fkae  brae  a  dear  gush  o'  mnsio  flies. 
With  the  incense  of  earth,  away  to  the  ruby  skies. 

Can  the  w»ild  brag  o'  aught  like  the  pride  o'  thy  gondm  notm. 
When  the  rereby  otmom  is  lulled  to  a  sidemn  croon. 
And  the  flocks  cease  to  bleat  oh  the  brow  c  thebenty  knowe. 
While  the  linns  o' the  Endrick  shhne  bright  in  a  sihrer  lowe; 
As  the  bride  on  her  bridal  day  walks  flnth  in  her  gay  attire. 
Her  heart  fti'  C  joy  and  her  Ce  glancing  maUen  fire; 
Bo  the  Talley  calmly  basks  in  the  beauty  &  its  fiowety  dre«^ 
While  the  winds  hoter  o'er,  gently  flutnlng  its  loireliness. 

But  dearer  Ihr  to  me  the  mirk  C  thy  f^oamin'  hour. 
When  the  curlew's  eery  cry  echoes  flur  ftae  its  fenny  bower; 
And  the  throstle's  e'ening  hymn,  wi'  the  souch  o'  the  water  th\ 
Now  rises  and  now  sinks,  now  like  death  calmly  glides  awa'~ 
When  the  fiowers  shut  their  een  and  the  winds  in  the  woods  are  stiU, 
And  the  wee  lammiee  sleep  in  the  howe  o*  the  dewy  hid; 
Then  the  weary  soul  o'  man,  like  the  Urd  to  its  cozy  nest. 
Floats  on  fimqr's  wings  'mang  the  clouds  c  the  purple  w«ist. 
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Thos  morning,  noon,  and  ere,  tweet  vale  o*  m;  yonthfii*  daya, 
I  roam  atUl  in  tboaglit  throogh  my  haunt*  on  thy  bracken  braeat 
And  as  Endridc  waxes  deep  when  she  bounds  near  her  resting  fOttl. 
Bo  deepens  aye  the  flow  o'  thy  love  in  my  weary  souL 
Farewell,  then,  my  glen,  the  land  o'  my  brightest  dreams. 
My  heart,  like  the  stricken  deer,  pants  for  thy  silver  strean-.s; 
At  this  late  hour  o'  liib  1  would  fidnly  come  back  again, 
And  sleep  on  the  hnm  o'  my  ain  native  happy  glea. 


[EoB«»T  Whitb,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.— Here  printed  tor  the  first  thnu.] 


i 


*?2 
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I  PKAT  you,  of  yoor  courtesy,  before  we  fhrther  move. 
Let  me  look  back  and  see  the  place  that  I  so  dearly  love; 
I  am  not  old  in  years,  yet  still  where'ervl  chanced  to  roam. 
The  strongest  impulse  of  my  heart  was  ever  linked  with  home. 
There  saw  I  first  the  light  of  heaven— there,  by  a  mother's  knee. 
In  time  of  Infltncy  and  youth,  her  love  supported  me : 
An  that  I  prise  on  earth  is  now  my  aching  sight  befote. 
And  glen  and  brae,  and  nioorland  grey.  111  witness  never  more ! 


Beneath  yon  treee  that  o'er  the  cot  their  deepening  si 
My  fkther  first  revealed  to  me  the  exile  of  our  king; 
Upon  yon  seat  beside  the  door  he  gave  to  me  his  swwd. 
With  charge  to  draw  it  only  for  our  just  and  rightftil  lord. 
And  I  remember  when  I  went,  nnfiriended  and  alone. 
Amidst  a  vrorld  I  never  loved— ay !  yonder  is  the  stone. 
At  which  my  mother,  bending  low,  for  me  did  heaven  imploKi 
Btone,  seat  and  tne  are  dear  to  me— I'll  see  them  never  monf 

Ton  hawthorn  bower  beside  the  bum,  I  never  shall  forget; 

Ah !  there  my  dear  departed  maid  and  I  in  rapture  mett 

What  tender  aspirations -we  breathed  for  other's  weal ! 

How  glow'd  our  hearts  with  sympathy  which  none  but  lovers  foe)  * 

And  when  above  our  hapless  prince  the  milk-white  flag  was  ttavy. 

While  hamlet,  mountain,  rock  and  glen  with  martial  mntle  ruoif. 

We  parted  there— 4om  her  embrace  myself  I  wiklly  tore; 

Our  hopes  vrere  vain,— I  came  again,  but  found  her  never  more  i 

O !  thank  you  for  your  gentleness    now  stay  oike  minute  still '. 
There  is  a  lone  and  quiet  spot  on  yonder  rising  hill ; 
I  mark  it,  and  the  sight  revives  emotions  strong  and  deep- 
There,  lowly  laid,  my  parents  in  the  dust  together  sleep. 
And  must  I  in  a  land  aikr  firom  home  and  kindred  lie  ? 
Forbid  it,  heaven '  and  hear  my  prayer— 'tis  better  now  to  die ! 
My  limbs  grow  fUnt— I  (kin  would  rest— my  eyes  are  darkening  o^ 
Slow  flags  my  breath-^ow,  this  is  death,— adieu,  for  evermore ! 
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["  Kate  of  Aberdeen,"  mj»  Barns,  *'  it,  I  be- 
lieve, the  work  of  poor  Cunningham  the  player; 
of  whom  the  firilowing  anecdote,  though  told 
before,  deterree  a  recital.    A  fkt  dignitary  of  the 
)  church  coming  past  Cunningham  one  Sundt^,  as 
the  poor  poet  was  bnsy  pljring  a  fishing-rod  in  some 
stream  near  Durham,  his  native  coun^,  his  reve- 
'  renoe  reprimanded  Cunningham  veiy  severely  for 
I  such  an  occupation  on  such  a  day.    The  poor 
)  poet,  with  that  inoffensive  gentleness  of  manners 
which  vnis  his  peculiar  characteristio,  replied, 
that  he  hop?d  Gkxl  and  his  reverence  would  for- 
,  give  his  seeming  pro&ni^  of  that  sacred  day,  *as 
'  he  had  no  dinner  to  eat,  but  what  lay  at  the  hot- 
I  torn  of  that  pool  I'  .This,  Mr.  Woods,  the  player, 
who  knew  Cunningham  well,  and  esteemed  him 
<  mnch,  assured  me  was  true."  Johx  CuNiniroHAM 
I  was  a  descendant  of  the  Cunninghams  of  Enter- 
[  kine  in  Ayrshire,  and  was  bom  in  Publin  (not 
~    '  ~       I  has  it,)  in  1739.    His  ftither 

'  was  an  extensive  wine-merchant  in  the  Irish 

toaidtal,  but  early  in  life,  he  abandoned  the  paren« 
tal  roof,  and  took  to  the  stage.  He  waa  long  a 
perfbrmer  in  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  under  the 
)  management  of  Mr.  Digges.  Latterly,  he  was 
^  engaged  at*  the  theatre  in  Newcastle,  where  be 
3  died  in  the  year  1778.  He  was  the  author  of 
»  various  poetical  pieces,  and  of  a  drama  called 
^' Love  in  a  mist."  His  "  Kate  of  Aberdeen"  ap- 
I  pears  in  the  "  London  Songster,"  1767,  and  was 
,  set  to  music  by  Jonathan  BattishiU.  It  was  flor 
s  p(qpalar  at  Yaaxhall  Gardens.] 


Tju  silver  moon's  enamour'd  beam 

Steals  softly  through  the  night. 
To  wanton  with  the  winding  stream. 

And  kiss  reflected  light. 
To  beds  of  state  go,  balmy  sleep, 

CTis  where  you've  seldom  been,) 
May's  vigils  wiiile  the  shepherds  keep 

With  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Upon  the  green  the  virgins  wait. 

In  rosy  chaplets  gay. 
Till  mom  nnbar  her  golden  gate, 

^\i>d  give  the  promis^  May. 
Methinks  I  hear  the  maids  declare, 

The  promised  May,  when  seen, 
Not  half  so  fragrant  or  so  fiair 

As  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 


Strike  np  the  tabors  boldest  notes. 

We'll  rouse  the  nodding  grove ; 
The  nested  birds  shall  raise  their  throato. 

And  hail  the  maid  I  love: 
And  see  the  matin  laik  mistakes, 

He  quits  the  tufted  green ; 
Fond  bird  i  'tis  not  the  morning  break»— 

'TIS  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Now  lightsinne  o'er  the  level  mead. 

Where  midnight  ihiries  rove. 
Like  them  the  jocund  dance  veell  lead. 

Or  tune  the  reed  to  love: 
For  see  the  rosy  May  dravrs  nigh, 

She  claims  a  virgin  queen ; 
And  hark,  the  happy  shepherd's  cry, 

'Tis  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 


Utt  of  ®i6etliceii» 

[Warrmr  by  Avexauvvm.  Ronoaa.    Music  by  9J I 
M.  Wilson.]  ^2 

How  brightly  beams  the  bonnie  moon 

Frae  out  the  axure  sky. 
While  ilka  little  star  aboon 

Seems  sparkling  bright  wi'  Joy. 
How  calm  the  eve !  how  blest  the  hoar*. 

How  soft  the  sylvan  scene  i 
How  fit  to  meet  thee,  lovely  flower ! 

Sweet  Bet  of  Aberdeen. 

Now  let  us  wander  through  the  broom. 

And  o'er  the  flowery  lea; 
While  simmer  wafts  her  rich  perflime 

Frae  yonder  havrthom  tree. 
There  on  yon  mosqr  bank  we'll  rest. 

Where  vre>ve  sae  aften  been, 
Olasp'd  to  each  other's  throbbing  breast. 

Sweet  Bet  of  Aberdeen. 


How  sweet  to  view  that  fltce  so  meek, 

That  dark  expressive  eye ; 
To  Uss  that  lovely  blushing  cheek. 

Those  lips  of  coral  dye ; 
But  oh !  to  hear  thy  seraph  strains. 

Thy  maiden  sighs  between. 
Makes  rapture  thrill  through  all  my 

Sweet  Bet  of  Aberdeen. 


fjm^^^^^m<f^^i^^^f^^0^^^^^ 


Oh!  what  to  nt  is  wMlth  or  nutk? 

Or  what  is  pomp  or  power? 
More  dear  this  velvet  mossy  hank. 

This  blest  ecstatic  hoar : 
I'd  covet  not  the  roonanh's  thrme^ 

Nor  diamond-stodded  qoeen. 
While  blest  wi*  thee,  and  thae  aloiM, 

BwMt  Bet  of  Abenlacii. 


[Auoir  OtmimioRAir.] 

Yb  winds  which  kiss  the  groves'  mnsen  top 

And  sweep  the  mountain  hoar, 
0,  softly  stir  the  ocean  waves 

Which  sle^  along  the  shore; 
For  my  love  sails  the  Ikirest  ship 

That  wantons  on  the  sea: 
O,  l)ettd  his  masts  with  pleasant  gales. 

And  waft  him  hame  to  me. 

0  laava  nae  malr  th«  bonnie  glen, 

dear  stream,  and  hawthorn  grovv. 
Where  flrst  we  walked  in  gloaming  grey. 

And  righ'd  and  look'd  of  love; 
For  fldthless  is  the  ocean  wave. 

And  fklthless  is  the  wind- 
Then  leave  nae  mair  my  heart  to  break, 

'Mang  Sootiattd's  hills  behind. 


[ JoHV  LsAKMOirr.— Tone,  **  The  Batcher  Boy." 
Learmont  pabiished  a  volnme  of  Poems  at  Edin* 
borgh  in  1791.  He  at  one  time  hdd  the  situation 
of  head  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Boodeuoh  at 
Langholm  Lodge.    He  died  manf  years  ago.  J 

Or  mighty  nature's  handy^vroiks, 

The  common  or  nncommon. 
There's  nought  throogh  a'  her  limits  wide 

Can  be  compared  to  woman. 
The  Ikrmer  toils,  the  merchant  trokes. 

From  dawing  to  the  gloamin  { 
The  Ihrmer's  pains,  the  merehant%  carss . 

Are  a'  to  please  thee,  woman. 


The  saikir  qmads  the  during  sail 
Through  btOows  chafed  and  foamlBg, 

For  gems,  and  gold,  and  Jewels  rare. 
To  please  thee,  lovely  woman. 

The  soldier  fights  o'er  oiimson'd  llaite, 
In  distant  climates  roan^g ; 

Bat  lays,  wi'  pride,  his  laords  dowa. 


The  monarch  leaves  his  goMen  thzona. 

With  other  men  in  oonunon. 
And  hiya  aside  his  crown,  and  knaals 

A  sutilect  to  thee,  woman. 
Though  all  were  mine,  e'er  man  poaassV 

Barbarian,  Greek,  or  Roman, 
What  vrould  earth  be,  frae  east  to  west, 

Wit^pat  my  goddev,  woman! 


annlt  Eautie. 


f"  Trssb  two  venM,"  says  Mr.  Robert  Oliam>  L 
hers,  "  which  are  in  a  style  irondeiftilly  tender  C 
and  ehaste  fbr  their  age,  vrere  vrritten  by  a  Mr.  / 
BovohAn  ot  Finland,  upon  Ann^  one  of  the  fsor 
dani^ters  of  8ir  Robert  Lanrie,  flrst  baronet  of  ^ 
Maswelton,  hy  Us  second  wift,  vrtto  was  a  daoL 
teroflUddellofHfaito.  As  Sir  Robert  was  created  * 
a  baronet  in  the  year  168S,  it  is  probaUe  that  tiie  ( 
verses  were  composed  about  tiie  end  of  the  seven-  , 
teenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centaty.  j 
It  is  painftil  to  record,  that,  notwithstanding  tiae  ' 
ardent  and  chivalrous  affection  displayed  by  Mr.  l' 
Douglas  in  his  poem,  hedkinotobtain  the  heroine  \ 
fbr  a  wife:  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Ferguson  of  j 
Oralgdatroeh."] 

MAxwn.Toir  hanks  are  bonnie. 

Where  early  th'a  the  dew; 
Wh-re  me  and  Annie  Lania 

Made  up  the  promise  tme. 
Made  up  ti>e  promise  true. 

And  never  fbrget  win  I; 
A  nd  for  bonnie  Annie  Lanri* 

I'll  lay  me  donn  and  die. 

Bhels  bacUt  like  tiw  peacock. 

She's  breistit  like  tiae  swan. 
She's  Jimp  about  the  middle. 

Her  waist  ye  wed  midit  qian; 


^^S'm^^^ 
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Her  watot  ye  weel  mksht  Bpwi, 
And  she  has  a  roUlog  eye ; 

And  for  honnie  Annto  Laurie 
111  lay  uoe  down  and  ^e. 


MODERN  YBESION. 

MAXWBI.TOM  braes  are  bonnie. 

Where  early  fii's  the  dew. 
And  it's  there  that  Annie  Laurie 

Gled  me  her  promise  true; 
Oled  me  her  promise  true, 

Which  ne'er  forgot  will  be  j 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

I'd  lay  me  down  and  dee. 

Her  brow  is  like  the  snaw-drii^ 

Her  throat  is  lilce  the  iwan. 
Her  ikce  it  is  the  Surest 

That  e'er  the  sun  shone  oni 
That  e'er  the  sun  shone  on. 

And  dark  blue  is  her  e'e ; 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laorie 

I'd  lay  me  down  and  dee. 

Like  dew  on  the  gowan  lying. 

Is  the  &'  o*  her  fkiry  feet. 
And  like  winds  in  summer  sighing. 

Her  voice  is  low  and  sweet. 
Her  voice  is  tow  and  sweet. 

And  she  is  a'  the  world  to  met 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

I'd  lay  me  down  and  dee. 


mp  foi*  tit  Wi^oto. 

[PaoM  a  eoUectlon  of  "  Ancient  Ballads  and 
Songs,  by  Thomas  Lyle."  London,  18S7.J 

Wbicomk,  my  Johnnie,  beardless  an'  bonnie, 
Yete  my  conceit,  though  I'm  courted  by  mony; 
Come  to  the  spence,  my  ain  merry  ploughman. 
Make  it  your  name,  ye'U  be  baith  het  an*  fli',  man; 
Baith  het  an'  to.',  man,  baith  bet  an'  fu',  man, 
^ake  it  your  hame,  ye'U  be  baith  het  an'  ta'. 


Gin  ye  be  tentle,  ye  shall  ha'e  plenty. 
Year  after  year,  I  ha'e  dotted  a  renty, 
Byies  fii'  o'  horse  an'  kye,  bams  fti'  o'  grain, 

Bukes  fli'  o'  notes,  an'  a  fhrm  o*  your  ain,  man. 

At  market  or  flair,  man,  ye  may  be  there,  man. 
Buying  or  selling,  wi'  plenty  to  ware,  man, 
Dress'd  like  a  laird,  in  the  bravest  an'  warmest,. 
On  a  gude  beast,  you'll  ride  up  wi'  the  foremost. 

Taupie  young  lassies,  keeking  in  glasses. 
Wasting  their  siller  on  trinkets  an'  dresses. 
Think  wi'  yoursd',  Johnnie,  tak'  wha  ye  may  do. 
Ye  may  do  waur  than  draw  up  wi'  the  widow. 
Up  wi'  the  widow,  up  wi'  the  widow. 
Ye  may  do  waur  titan  draw  up  wl'  the  widow. 


[AxB,  **  Aiken  Drum."— The  original  charter  of  j 
Prestwick  is  now  lost,  but  is  referred  to  in  the  re- 
newed grant  by  James  VI.  of  Scotland.  Bruce 
havlngat  first  been  unsuocessAil,  after  pasdng  some 
time  in  exile,  re-appeared  in  Arran,  and  crossing 
the  Firth,  landed  on  Prestwick  shore,  where  the 
inhabitants  Joined  his  standard  in  considerable 
force;  Ibr  which  service,  the  king  was  pleased  to 
erect  their  town  into  a  barony,  with  a  jurisdiction  , 
extending  firom  the  Water  of  Ayr  to  the  Wat»  of 
Irvine.] 

At  gloamin  grey,  the  ckm  C  day. 

When  safUjr  sinks  the  village  hiim. 
Nor  for  nor  near  ought  meets  tiie  ear. 

But  aiblins  Prestwick  drum. 
Nae  bluidy  battte  it  betides. 
Nor  sack,  nor  siege,  nor  ought  besides, 
Twa  gude  sheepskins,  wi'  oaken  sides. 
An'  leather  lugs  aroun'. 

In  days  o'  yore,  when  to  our  shore, 
For  aid  the  gallant  Bruce  did  come, 

HU  lieges  leal  did  tak'  the  fiel'. 
An'  march  to  Prestwick  drum. 

Gude  service  aften  is  forgot, 

I  An'  fovour  won  by  erafty  plot. 
An' sic,  alas!  has  been  tite  lot 

II  O'  Prestwick's  andent  drum. 


? 
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3)odtU '0  ta'en  tf^epaYting  ittoj}.  f 


[Bmura.— Writtsn  for  the  SToteom,  to  the  old 
of  "  Bonnto  UtMte,  tak*  a  num."] 

JocKU*>  ta'en  the  parting  Uis, 
Ower  the  moan  taint  he  is  gane ; 

And  with  him  ic  a'  my  bllv; 
Voaght  but  grlelk  wi'  me  remain. 

Span  my  love,  ye  winds  that  blaw. 
Flashy  sleetf,  and  beating  rain  * 

Spam  my  love,  thou  iiBathery  snavr, 

.   Drifting  o'er  the  froien  plain  I 

When  the  shades  of  evening  creep 

Ower  the  dayls  (Mr  gladsome  e**, 
Sorad  and  safely  may  he  sleep. 

Sweetly  blythe  his  waukenlng  hel 
Ha  will  think  on  her  he  lores. 

Fondly  hell  repeat  her  name; 
For,  where'er  he  distant  roves, 

Jockie's  heart  is  stIU  at  ham*. 


**  I  canna  ht  fa^fjctj." 

[BnwABD  Poinr,  late  of  Paidey,  nowoonnect- 
ed  with  "The  Edinburgh  Weekly  Ghroniola' 
^  Br«wqM4>er.— Here  flrst  printed.] 

Ths  deO's  in  the  hioks, 

Thae  lassies  o'  mine!— 
Though  there's  a'  things  to  do, 

Baith  the  rough  wark  an'  flna; 
Though  the  breid's  a'  to  bake. 

An'  the  elaes  maun  be  wadied. 
There  they'U  sit  an'  therU  teU  ma 

Th«y  "  eanna  be  fiwbied!" 


Gin  ye  aak  them  to  help  ye. 
Just  hear  hoo  your  snashed— 

'*  Deed,  mither,  I  teU  you 
Icannabebshed!" 


Was  ever  the  like  o  tP- 
SiogentlealBilrsl 

Ka!  the  Jauds  are  gane  gyte 
Wl-  their  braws  an'  their  airs; 

MyoertesI  I  think 

Wi'  the  tangs  I'd  been  i 

Gin  I'd  said  to  my  mither, 
'*Ioannabeflubedi" 

But  noo  the  bit  lassocks 

Ha'e  crown  sae  genteel, 
Wl'  their  books  an'  pianos 
For  seams  an'  the  wheel  j 


For  phrases  sae  fine. 
That  they're  a' liker  lediea 

Than  dochters  o'  ndne^ 
But  sane  whan  at  hame 

A'  sic  davers  are  quashed. 
For  Scotch-like  they'll  ten  m« 

They  "  canna  be  fkdied  !** 

Wl*  their  vdls  an*  thdr  earriDgs, 

An*  boas— keep  me  1 
The  pride  o'  thae  lasrics 

It's  awlh'  to  see. 
liak' them  ledies  faideed ! 

Na,  their  challk  should  be  daahod. 
Whan  they  oflbr  to  tell  me 

Thsy '*  canna  be  fiwhed  r* 

ButUdeyeawee  . 

Tai  the  tawpies  get  men. 
An'  maun  e'en  gang  their  wat 

To  their  ain  butt  an'  ben,— 
An'  ha'e  baimles  wha  greet 

Tin  they're  btUth  fed  an'  waahed. 
We'll  see  gin  they'll  cry  then 

Thay  **  oanna  be  fluhed !" 


I^ap  anti  Moio* 


i 


[  Wn.uAK  OasicH«— Tune  "  Tha  Bee!  o^  Stum* 
pie."— Mr.  Creech  (bom  1745;  died  ISlft,)  was  I 
tir  many  years  a  leading  bookseller  in  Edinburgh. 
He  was  Boms's  publisher  there;  and  the  reader 
wiU  find  in  the  poet's  works  some  letters  addree-  ' 
sed  to  him ;  also  a  poem  of  which  he  is  tha  sub-  i 
ject,  called  '*  Willie's  awa'."    He  wm  authiw  of 
fk  collection  of  essays  and  sketdies.  called  "  Edin- 
i  burgh  Fugitive  Pieees,"  originally  printed  In  1791, 
'  and  reprinted  after  his  death,  in  1815.] 

Ws'Li.  hap  and  row,  we'll  hap  and  row. 
Well  hap  and  row  the  feetie  ot ; 

It  Is  a  wee  bit  weary  thlngt 
I  downa  bide  the  greetle  ot. 


vm^^T/i^'^^^^:^3^^t^^^ 


m^^'M^m^. 


l^^ep  ti)e  (oumtrs 


i 


[Thii  flragment  la  from  Herd's  ooIlpotlOB,  1776. 
I  The  tune  is  a  weU-known  reel  tiine.] 

JLwa  the  ooontrj,  bonnto  laarie. 

Keep  the  country,  keep  the  country; 
Eleep  the  ooontry,  bonoia  lanie ; 

Lads  will  a'  gi'e  gowd  for  ye  > 
6owd  for  ye,  bonnie  lassie, 

Gowd  for  ye,  gowd  for  y« : 
Keep  the  oonntiy,  bonnie  lassie; 

Lads  will  a'  gl'e  gowd  tot  ye. 


%it  Un  t^at  mu^t  fbt  ht^. 

["  Tbb  bonnie  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me" 
is  the  name  of  an  old  song,  here  inadmisBable, 
said  to  have  been  composed  on  a  love  adventure 
of  Charles  the  Second,  when  in  Scotland  in  1650- 
5L  The  heroine  was  a  daughter  of  the  laird  of 
Port  Lethem,  in  Aberdeenshire.  BcaKs  took  up 
the  theme,  and  wrote  a  version  of  the  song, 
which  was  sul^ect  almost  to  as  strong  objections, 
on  the  point  of  delicacy,  as  the  original.  He 
afterwaxds  pruned  his  flnt  sketch  as  follows:] 

WuBir  winter's  wind  was  blawing  cauldj 


A  charming  girl  I  dumced  to  i 
Just  in  the  middle  of  my  can 

And  kindly  she  did  me  invite 
Her  fkther's  humble  cot  to  si 


Her  hair  was  U 

Her  teeth  were  like  the  ivory. 
Her  cheeks  like  lilies  dipt  in  wine. 

The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 

Her  bosom  was  the  drifted  snaw. 
Her  limbs  like  marble  fkir  to  see; 

A  fldrer  form  nane  ever  saw. 
Than  her's  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 


de  the  bed  baith  Ung  and  braid, 
Wi'  twa  white  hands  she  spread  it  down. 
She  bade  "  Gude  nioht,"  and,  smiling,  said, 
"  I  hope  ye'U  sleep  Iwith  soit  and  soun'." 


Upon  the  morrow  when  I  raise, 
I  thank'd  her  for  her  courtesle , 

A  blush  cam'  o'er  the  comely  face 
O'  her  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 

I  clasp'd  her  waist,  and  kiss'd  her  syne ; 

The  tear  stude  twinkling  in  her  e'e : 
0  dearest  maid,  gin  ye'll  be  mine, 

Te  aye  sail  make  the  bed  to  me. 


'®toaiJ  na  5«  ionnie  W«e  t't. 

[Warrmr  by  Bdhms  for  Thomson's  collection, 
to  the  tune  ci  "  Laddie,  lie  near  me."] 

'TwAs  na  her  bonnie  bine  e'e  was  my  ruin ; 
Fair  though  she  be,  that  was  ne'er  my  undoln' : 
'Twas  the  dear  smile  when  naebody  did  mind  us, 
'Twas  tlM  bewitching,  sweet,  stown  glance  o' 
klndnei 


Sair  do  I  fear  that  to  hope  is  denied  me, 
Sair  do  I  fear  that  despidr  maun  abide  me ; 
But  though  fell  fortune  should  &te  us  to  sever, 
Queen  shall  she  be  in  my  bosom  for  ever. 

Mary,  I'm  thine  wi'  a  pasdon  sincerest. 
And  thou  hast  plighted  me  love  o'  the  dearest  I 
And  thou'rt  the  angel  that  never  can  alti.r , 
Sooner  the  suu  iu  his  motion  shall  (klter. 


^^0^^^ 
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[Thu  was  fint  publiahed  In  Jorm  Pinkbkton's 
"  Select  SoottUb  Ballads,  London,  177S/'  where  it 
u  given  as  an  old  prodoetion,  but  it  was  in  reality 
theotnnpositionofPlnkertonhiniaell  Pinkerton, 
though  a  very  nnscrupoIoDS  writer,  distinguished 
himseir  by  his  antiquarian  researches  into  tlie  his- 
toiyof his cormtry.  Hewasbomat Edinborgh  in 
1768,  and  died  at  Paris  in  18SS.— "  In  proof  of  the 
antiquity  of  at  least  the  air  to  whidi  this  song  is 
sung"  says  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  **  and  ot  its 
beautiM  omenvord,  or  burden,  a  story  has  been 
quoted  from  a  work  entitled '  Yentegan's  Restitu- 
tion of  Decayed  Intelligenoe,'  which  was  printed 
at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1606.  In  joom^ing 
throDf^  Palestine,  at  smne  period  even  then 
mote,  a  Scotsman  saw  a  female  at  the  door  of  a 
house  lulling  her  child  to  the  air  of  Botbwell  Bank. 
I  Surprise  and  rapture  took  simultaneous  possession 
^  cf  ills  breast,  and  he  immediately  accosted  the  ikir 
singer.  She  tamed  out  to  be  a  native  of  Scotland, 
wlio,  having  wandered  tiilther,  was  married  to  a 
Turk  of  rank,  and  who  stiU,  though  fkr  removed 
bom  her  native  land,  freqnentiy  reverted  to  it  in 
thought,  and  occasionally  called  up  its  image  by 
I  chanting  the  ditties  In  which  its  banks  and  braes, 
,  its  woods  and  streams,  were  so  freshly  and  so 
I  endearingly  delineated.  She  introduced  the  tra- 
,  veller  to  her  husband,  whose  influence  in  the 
country  was  eventually  of  much  service  to  him; 
an  advantage  whfaih  he  could  never  have  eiUoyed, 
had  not  Botiiwell  Bank  bloomed  fidr  to  a  poet's 
eye,  and  been  the  scene  of  some  passion  not  less 
tender  than  unfortunate.  The  bank  itself,  which 
has  thus  attracted  so  much  honourable  notice,  is  a 
beautifully  wooded  piece  of  ground,  descending  in 
a  steep  semicircular  sweep  from  the  foundations  of 
Bothwell  Gastie  (Lanarkshire)  to  the  brink  of  the 
Clyde,  which  is  there  a  river  of  noble  breadth. 
Being  situated  at  the  distance  of  about  eight  or 
nine  miles  above  Glasgow,  it  is  a  frequent  summer 
Sunday  resort  Ibr  the  lads  and  lasses  of  that  city, 
the  most  cotton-spinning  of  whom  cannot  help 
enjoying  the  loveliness  of  the  scene,  set  off  as  it  is, 
in  so  peculiar  a  manner,  by  poetical  association. 
It  is  the  property  of  Lord  Douglas ;  forming,  in- 
deed,  part  of  the  finely  wooded  park  which  sur- 
rounds his  lordship's  seat  of  BothwelL"] 

On  the  blythe  Beltane,  as  I  went 

By  mysel'  attonr  the  green  bent,  ( 


■Whereby  the  ^todn*  waves  of  Oyde, 
Throch  sauchs  and  han^'  haids  ^uis . 
There,  sadly  sittin*  on  a  brae, 
I  heard  a  damsd  speiA  herwae. 

<*  Oh,  Bothwell  Bank,  tiioa  Unnest  fair. 
But,  oh,  thou  mak's  my  heart  fta'  aair ! 
For  a'  beneth  thy  holts  sae  green 
My  luve  and  I  wad  M  at  e'en; 
While  primroses  and  daities,  mizt 
Wi'  bhw  bells,  in  my  iotHa  he  flxu 

**Bat  he  left  me  ae  dreary  day. 
And  haidy  now  lies  in  the  day. 
Without  ae  rich  his  death  to  roun'. 
Without  ae  flowir  his  grave  to  croon  1 
Oh,  Bothwdl  Bank,  thou  blumest  &ir. 
But,  oh,  thoa  mak's  my  heart  &'  aair." 


|$ot9  mttt  t3)i^  lone  bale* 

[Thb  first  stsnsa  of  this  song  WM  written  fay 
the  Hoir.  Andkbw  BasKniB,  a  younger  brother 
of*' the  musical  Eari  of  KeOle."  The  other  vem 
are  by  an  unknown  hand.  Mr.  Erskine  held 
lieutenant's  oommisBion  in  the  71st  regiment,  but 
most  of  his  lift  was  spent  In  Xdinborgh,  whmhe 
figured  as  a  letiied  badtdor  of  tounewbatt  eccen- 
tric habits.  He  carried  <m  a  literary  eorrespcm- 
dence  with  James  Boswell,  in  prose  and  vorse, 
which  was  published  at  London  in  1763.  He  was 
also  author  of  "  Town  Edognes,"  and  otiier  pieoea. 
Bums  was  acquainted  with  him.  In  a  letter  to 
Qeorge  Thomson,  7th  Jane,  1798,  the  poet  aays, 
"  Mr.  Erskine's  songs  are  all  pret^,  but  his '  Lofie 
Yale'  is  divine."  In  September  of  the  same  year, 
Mr.  Erskine  was  found  drowned  in  the  Forth. 
An  unlucky  run  at  play  is  said  to  have  led  to  this 
melancholy  end.] 


How  sweet  this  tone  vale,  and  how  sacred  to  fee- 
ing 

Ton  nightingale's  notes  in  sweet  melody  melt ; 
Oblivion  of  woe  o^  tiie  mind  gentiy  steaUag, 

A  pause  from  keen  anguish  a  moment  is  Mt. 
The  moon's  yellow  light  o«  the  still  lake  Is  sleep- 
ing, 

AhlnearthesadspotMaryrieepainhertemb.  | 
Again  the  heart  swells,  the  eye  flows  with  weepinx. 

And  the  sweets  <rf  the  vale  are  o'erahadofWd  with  * 
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How  snreet  ibialoiie  Tata,  rII  the  beautleiof  nature, 

In  varitHl  featore*  are  here  to  Ite  seen. 
The  lowly  spread  bush,  and  oaks'  toWrlng  stature, 

Is  nukntled  in  foliage  of  gay  lovely  green^ 
Ah !  here  is  the  spot,  O  how  sad  recollection. 

It  is  the  retreat  of  my  Mary  no  more,       [tion, 
How  kind,  how  sinoece  was  tiUs  dear  maid's  affec- 

TUl  memory  cease,  I  Ute  loss  most  deplore. 

How  sweet  this  lone  Tale  to  a  heart  fhll  of  sorrow, 
The  wail  of  distress  I  unheeded  can  pour. 

My  bosom  o'ercharg'd  may  be  lighter  to-morrow. 
By  shedding  a  flood  in  yon  thick-twisted  bower. 

O  Mary !  in  sUenoe  thou  calmly  reposes, 
*  The  bustle  of  life  glTes  no  trouble  to  thee. 

Bemoaning  my  Mary,  life  only  discloses 
A  wilderness  vacant  of  pleasure  to  me. 


[This  fine  natural  song,  which  is  united  to  an 
i  air  equally  beautiful  and  simple,  has  been  ascribed 
1  to  Lady  Anne  Barnard,  the  authoress  of  "  Auld 
)  Robin  Gray,"  but  it  is  of  <dder  date  than  her  life. 
I  Mr.  Peter  Buchan,  formerly  of  Peterhead,  now  of 
Glasgow,  says  that  It  was  written  by  a  school- 
ister  at  Bathen,  in  Aberdeenshire,  of  the  name 
I  of  Gborob  Halkst,  who  died  in  1756.    Halket 
was  a  great  Jacobite,  and  wrote  various  pieces  in 
I  support  of  his  party:  one  of  the  best  known  of 
these  is  the  song  called  "  Whirry,  Whigs,  awa', 
man."    The  Logie  mentioned  in  the  song  is  situ- 
ated in  Crimond,  a  parish  adjoining  the  one  where 
Halket  redded,  and  the  hero  of  the  piece,  was  a 
James  Robertson,  gardener  at  the  place  of  Logie. 
The  original  Ballad,  acocurding  to  Mr.  Bnohan, 
I  ctnnmences  thus: 

O  wos  to  Kinnrandy,  Kinmnndy  the  laird, 
Wha's  tane  awa  Jamie,  that  delved  l*  the  yard, 
Wha  play'd  on  the  pipe,  an*  the  viol  sae  sma', 
Kinmundys  ta'en  Jamie,  the  flower  o'  them  a.'] 

O  Loon  o'  Buchan,  O  Logie  the  laird. 
They  ha'e  ta'en  awa'  Jamie,  that  delved  in  the  yard, 
Wha  play'd.on  the  pipe,  and  the  Tiol  sae  sma', 
They  ha'e  ta'en  awa'  Jamie,  the  flower  o'them  a*. 

He  said.  Think  na  lang  lassie,  tho'  I  gang  awa'; 

He  said.  Think  na  lang  lassie,  tho'  I  gang  awa'; 

For  simmer  is  coming,  cauld  winter's  awa'. 

And  III  come  and  see  thee  in  spite  o'  them  a'.  ^ 


'  Tho'  Sandy  has  ousan,  has  gear,  and  has  kye; 
A  house  and  a  hadden,  and  siller  ferbye: 
Tet  I'd  tak'  mine  ain  lad,  wi'  his  staff  m  his  hand, 
Before  I'd  ha'e  him,  wi'  the  houses  and  land. 
He  said.  Think  nae  lang,  Src. 

My  daddie  looks  sulky,  my  minnie  looks  sour, 
They  firown  upon  Jamie  tiecauae  he  is  poor : 
Tho'  I  lo'e  them  as  weel  as  a  daughter  should  do,  , 
They're  nae  hauf  sae  dear  to  me,  Jamie,  as  you. 
He  said,  TUnk  nae  lang,  Ste. 

I  sit  on  my  oreepie,  I  spin  at  my  wheel, 
And  think  on  the  laddie  that  lo'ed  me  sae  weel ; 
He  had  but  ae  saxpence,  he  brak  it  in  twa. 
And  gi'ed  me  the  hauf  o't  when  he  gade  awa'. 
Then  haste  ye  back,  Jamie,  and  bide  na  awa'. 
Then  haste  ye  back,  Jamie,  and  bide  na  awa'. 
The  sinuDtf  is  coming,  eauld  winter's  awa'. 
And  ye'U  oome  and  see  me  in  spite  o'  them  a'. 


[This  is  an  old  song,  although  it  cannot  be  ( 
traced  Ikrther  back  than  to  Herd's  collection.  J 
The  tune  goes  by  the  same  name  as  the  song,  and  ^ 
is  given  in  the  fifth  Tolume  of  Johnson's  Museum.]  ( 

Ik  Scotland  there  lired  a  humble  beggar. 
He  had  neither  house,  nor  hald,  nor  haroe. 

But  he  was  weel  liked  by  ilka  bodie. 

And  they  ga'e  him  sonketi  to  rax  his  wame.  j 

A  nlTefti'  of  meal,  a  handfli'  of  groats, 
A  dadd  of  bannock,  or  herring  brie, 

Cauld  parradge,  or  the  lickings  of  plates, 

Wad  mak' him  as  blytheasa  beggar  could  be.  i 

This  beggar  he  was  a  humble  ^ggar, 

The  feint  a  bit  of  pride  had  he. 
He  wad  a  ta'en  his  a'ms  in  a  bikker, 

Frae  gentleman,  or  pom  bodie. 

His  wallets  ahint  and  afbre  did  hang. 
In  as  good  order  as  wallets  could  be: 

And  a  hwg  kail-gooly  hang  dovm  by  his  side, 
And  a  meikle  nowt-hom  to  rout  on  had  he. 

It  happen'd  in,  it  happen'd  warse. 

It  happen'd  sae  that  he  did  die ; 
A  nd  wha  do  you  think  was  at  his  lat»<wake, 

But  bids  and  lasses  of  a  high  d^rvw. 
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Some  w«n  Vtj^bn  and  mmm  wars  md. 
And  sane  they  pUy'd  at  Blind  Hanrle  i 

Bat  niddenlj  ufHfltarted  the  auld  oarie, 
I  ndd  j%  good  folki,  tak'  tanto'  noe. 

Up  gat  Kate  that  eat  I'  the  nook. 

Vow  Miraner,  and  how  do  ye? 
Up  he  gat,  and  oat  her  limmer. 

And  raotit  and  tuggit  her  oockeraonlo. 

They  hooklt  his  gtare  in  Doket^  Uric-yard, 

E'en  &r  frae  the  oompanie: 
Bnt  when  they  were  gaan  to  lay  him  i'  the  yizd. 

The  feint  a  dead  nor  dead  wai  he. 

And  when  they  brought  him  to  Dnkefs  Uric- 
yard, 

Re  donted  on  the  Ust,  the  boarda  did  flee: 
And  wlwn  they  were  gaan  to  pat  him  i'  the  yird. 

In  feU  the  Idst,  and  oat  fa4»  he. 

He  cried,  I'm  oaald,  I'm  nnoo  cauld; 

Pa'  Cut  ran  the  ibck,  and  fti*  feet  ran  he: 
But  be  was  first  hame  at  ills  aln  Ingle  side. 

And  he  helped  tn  drink  his  ain  dlrgie. 


^h  Idt  U0* 

[William  Kkoz.] 

8hb  left  us  when  spring-time 
Had  painted  the  plain. 

And  promis'd  in  autunm 
To  see  us  again. 

Long,  long  seem'd  the  sammer 

When  she  was  away. 
And  we  ti^'d  tot  the  woodlands 

And  flowers  to  decay. 

The  tree  at  oar  window 
Had  scatter'd  its  leaves. 

And  the  swallow  had  left  as 
That  sang  from  the  eaves. 

When  we  thought  of  her  promise 

To  see  as  again. 
And  long'd  for  her  coming; 

Bat  all  was  in  vat  n. 


Bba  left  as  bi  q;nteg-tim« 

In  health  and  in  joy. 
Bat  the  bresaea  of  antomn 

Had  blown  to  deatray. 

We  saw  the  long  ftan'ral 

Oome  over  the  plain. 
And  the  votee  that  eonld  cheer  ua 


.^ 


[Patbiox  Knox.— Here  flrat  prlntad.] 

Ha*b  ye  na  Been  the  mHleris  makl. 

The  bonnie  Mary  601? 
Wha  wlna  bdow  the  braea  o*  Braid. 
To.'  like  a  lHy  newly  qnead, 

InaheMsro'thehiU. 

Iwlahlthadnabeenmyflita,  ^A 

Tolookonhermyael*}  9*|] 

For  that  pot  me  in  ale  a  state,  /^ 

That  peace  or  rest  I  eanna  get, 

In'MaiyGiO. 


I  dander'd  down,  the  ither  nldit 

Fa' little  dreadfai' ill. 
Whan  my  heart's  ease  whofTdositUtellefct,  L.^ 
An'  left  me  in  a  pretty  plicht,  \_} 

Wl' bonnie  Mary  Gill! 

I  flnt  Mt  mnaj  at  the  qoaan. 

An'  tried,  wi'  a'  my  akill. 
To  think  that  fldrer  I  had  aeen. 
While  aye  my  twa  nnraly  een 

Woald  glance  at  Mary  GQL 

Than  something  gaed  aboat  my  heart. 

That  made  it  saft  an'  stiUj 
I  grew  ta'  anxloos  to  depart, 
.  Bat  sat  anable  an*  inert, 

Bewltch'd  by  Mary  GiUI 


Neist  raise  a  flutter  In  my  breast, 

I  kent  na  how  to  qoell; 

I  hitch'd  about,  an'  could  na  resti 

An'  fcarin'  notice,  thoidit  it  beat 

To  part  finae  Maiy  GilL 


^jS^^^^ 
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But  a'  the  road  I  attrfter'd  haxne. 

An'  thice  times  dean  gaed  viiV 
The  miller'i  maid  got  a'  the  blame, 
Tet  1  kept  sichan  aye  the  name 
O'bomiieMairOm. 

Bat  a'  the  nicht,  nae  wink  I  got, 
Butpeditan*  gran'd  my  fill; 

An'  fUt  my  noddle  a*  afloat. 

An'  Ilka  ithev  thing  forgot 
Ezoeptin'MaryGilL 

I  oanna  aay  111  nae  gang  haek 

Nor  can  I  Mqr  I  will ; 
Bnt  my  pair  heart  is  on  the  raok, 
WhUe  a'  the  nleboors  bae  thdr  crack 

O'mean'MaijrGm. 


^tvepl^on  ant)  Egt^ia* 

[Ttnrs, "  The  Gordon's  ha'e  the  gaUlng  o't."— 
*'  The  following  acoonnt  ct  this  song,"  says  Boms, 
"  I  had  firom  Dr.  Blacklock.  The  Strephon  and 
Xydia  mentioned  in  the  song  were  perliaps  the 
loveliest  couple  of  their  time.  The  gentleman  was 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Beau  Gibson. 
The  lady  was  the  '  Gentle  Jean'  celebrated  some- 
where in  Hr.  Hamilton  of  Bangour's  poems. 
Having  flnqaently  met  at  pnblic  places,  they 
had  fanned  a  reciprocal  attachment,  which  their 
fiiends  tboaght  dangeroos,  as  their  resoaroes 
were  by  no  means  adequate  to  their  tastes  and 
habits  of  life.  To  elude  the  bad  consequences  of 
such  a  connection,  Strephon  was  sent  abroad  with 
a  commission,  and  perished  in  Admiral  Vernon's 
expedition  to  Carthagena,  (in  1740).  The  author 
of  this  song  was  "William  Wallace,  Esq.  of 
Oaimhni,  in  Ayrshire."— William  Wallace  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  boulty  of  advocates  in 
1734,  and  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Archibald 
Campbell  of  Succoth  in  1750,  and  died  at  Glasgow 
in  1763.  There  was  another  advocate  of  the  same 
name,  who  flourished  somewhat  later  in  the  cen> 
tury,  and  who  became  professor  of  Universal  His- 
tory in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.] 

All  lovely,  on  the  sultry  beach. 

Expiring  Strephon  la^; 
No  hand  the  cordial  draught  to  reach. 

Nor  obMf  the  gloomy  way.  i 


Hl-lkted  youth  I  no  parent  nigh 
To  catch  thy  fleeting  breath, 

No  bride  to  fix  thy  swinuning  eye. 
Or  smooth  the  Ihoe  of  death. 

Ear  distant  from  the  moomfhl  scene. 

Thy  parents  sit  at  ease ; 
Thy  Lydia  rifles  all  the  plain. 

And  all  the  spring  to  please, 
m-feted  youth !  by  Ikult  of  friend. 

Not  tome  ct  foe  depress'd. 
Thou  fWat,  alas !  thyielJ^  thy  kind. 

Thy  oountiy,  unxedieas'd. 


[Tbohas  Oampbbll.] 

Thb  last,  the  fetal  hour  is  come. 
That  bears  my  love  from  me: 

I  hear  the  dead  note  of  the  drum, 
I  mark  the  gallows  tree! 

The  bell  has  toU'd;  It  shakes  my  heart : 
The  trumpet  speaks  thy  name: 

And  must  my  Gllderoy  depart 
To  bear  a  death  of  shame  ? 

No  bosom  trembles  for  thy  doom. 

No  mourner  wipes  a  tear; 
The  gallows'  foot  is  all  thy  tomb. 

The  sledge  is  all  thy  bier. 

Oh,  Gilderoy !  bethought  we  then 

So  soon,  so  sad  to  part. 
When  first  in  Bpslin's  lovely  glen 

Yon  triumph'd  o'er  my  heart  <> 

Your  locks  they  glitter'd  to  the  sheen. 

Your  hunter-garb  was  trim. 
And  graoefol  was  the  ribbon  green 

That  bound  your  manly  limb ! 

Ah !  little  thought  I  to  deplore 
Those  limbs  in  fetters  bound ; 

Or  bear  upon  the  scaffold  floor, 
The  midnight-hammer  sound ! 


Ye  cruel,  ernel,  that  eombin'd 
The  guiltless  to  pursue; 

My  Gilderoy  was  ever  kind, 
He  could  not  injure  you ! 


^K^^m^r^^^m^^-^^m 
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^longadlenl  tmft  wheie  ikiOl  fly 

Thy  widow  all  fbrioni. 
When  efeiy  mean  and  cruel  py« 

Begarda  my  wo*  with  wom  ? 

Yeil  they  will  moek  thy  wldowl  tea* 
And  hate  thine  orphan  bny: 

Ala« !  his  inOmt  beauty  wean 
The  form  of  Gilderoy. 

Then  will  I  seek  the  dreary  moond 
That  Willis  thy  mouldarinf  day. 

And  weep  and  linger  on  the  ground. 
And  sigh  my  heart  away. 


[Hamilton  of  Bangour.— This  is  publ'shed  in 
>  the  Orpheus  Galedoniue,  1796,  adapted  to  the  old 
[  air  eallod  "  Hallowe'en."] 

Wht  hangs  that  cloud  upon  thy  brow. 
That  beauteous  heaT'n  erewhile  serene  P 
Whence  do  these  storms  and  tempests  blow  ? 
Or  What  this  gust  of  passion  mean  ? 
And  must  then  mankind  lose  that  light 
Which  in  thine  qres  was  wont  to  shine. 
And  lie  obscur'd  in  endless  night. 
For  each  poor  riUy  ^eech  of  noine  ^ 

Dear  diild,  howoould  I  wrong  tiby  name? 
Thy  form  so  Mt  and  fituHless  stands, 
Tliat  could  ill  tongues  abuse  thy  fftme. 
Thy  beauty  would  make  huge  amends ! 
Or  if  1  durst  pro&nely  try 
Thy  beauty^  powerftal  charms  t'  upbraid. 
Thy  virtue  well  might  give  the  Ue, 
Nor  call  thy  beauty  to  Its  aid. 


For  Venus  ev'ry  heart  t'  < 

With  aU  her  charms  has  deck'd  thy  bee. 

And  Pallas  with  unusual  care. 

Bids  wisdom  heighten  every  grace. 

Who  can  t)ie  double  pain  endure  ? 

Or  who  must  not  resign  the  field 

To  thee,  celestial  maid,  secure 

With  Cupid's  bow  and  FaUas*  shield  ? 

If  then  to  thee  such  power  Is  giv'n, 
Let  not  a  wretch  in  torment  live, 
But  smile,  and  learn  to  copy  heav'n, 
Bioce  we  most  tin  ere  it  forgive. 


Yet  pitying  heav'n  not  only  does 
Forgive  th'  oOendex  and  th'  oflWnoe, 
But  even  itsdf  appeaa'd  bestows 
As  the  reward  of  penilenee. 


[Tn  air  called  '^JcdumiCs  Grey  Breda"  k<ne  ' 
of  the  most  beantiftil  in  the  whoto  raaga  of  Seoc-  S 
tlsh  melody,  and  yet  nothing  is  known  of  its  his-  i 
tory.  It  is  given  in  Oswald's  oolleetioD,  174S,  ( 
both  according  to  the  original  way,  in  triple  tiaw, 
and  also  in  common  Mm«,  the  latter  supposed  to  be  ^ 
done  by  Oswald  himseUl  Bums  says,  "  Though  ^ 
It  has  certainly  every  evidence  of  being  a  Scottish  [ 
air,  yet  tbere  is  a  well-known  tune  in  the  north  of  ^ 
Ireland,  caUed  '  The  Weaver  and  his  Shuttle,  O.'  ^V' 
which,  though  sung  much  quicker,  is  eveiy  aoto  £J\ 
the  very  tune."  The  old  Scotch  song  of  "  John-  V/' 
nie's  Grey  Breeks"  is,  however,  much  older  thaa  (^ 
"The  Weaver  and  his  Shnttie,  0,"  and  theiattr  ^^ 
must  therefore  have  borrowed  the  ahr  firom  ths  B.)  ] 
former.  We  cannot  give  tiM  original  versien  of  f/ ' 
the  song,  some  of  wfaioh  might  be  eonsiileiBl  Qa 
rather  coarse  for  "modem  ears  poUte,**  but  we  V\\ 
give  a  modified  set  of  It,  wfakb  Is  stOl  of  considssw  r  ^ 
able  antiquity,  and  used  to  be  popular  at  our  ( 
country  firesides.  In  Jolmaon's  Huaeum,  another 
set  of  vrords  is  given  to  the  same  tune,  be^Boing,  | 

"  Now  smiling  spring  again  i4>pears 
With  all  the  beauties  of  her  train. 

Love  soon  of  her  arrival  hears. 
And  flies  to  wound  the  gentle  swain  ;"— 

which  Bums  pronounces  to  be  eaeembto— ^ad  *     . 
certainly  the  song  is  not  worth  qnodng.]  (v^ 

Wbbk  I  was  in  my  •e'nteen  year, 

I  was  baith  Uytiie  and  boonie,  O; 
The  lads  lo'ed  me  baith  flur  and  near. 

But  I  lo'ed  nane  but  Johnnie,  O : 
He  gain'd  my  heart  in  twa  three  weeks. 

He  spake  sae  blythe  and  kindly,  O ; 
And  I  made  him  new  grey  breeks. 

That  fitted  hfan  most  finely,  O. 


He  was  a  handsome  Mlow; 

His  humour  was  baith  ftank  and  fire* 
His  bonnle  kxte  sae  yellow. 

Like  gowd  they  gUtter'd  in  my  e'e: 


''^;-^^^ 
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Hii  dimpled  chia  and  roij  ehedn. 
And  &toe  Me  flilr  uid  ruddy,  O ; 

And  then  a-dayi  his  grey  breeks 
Were  neither  auld  nor  daddy,  O. 

Bot  now  they  are  thre«dbai«  worn, 

They're  wider  than  they  wont  to  be; 
Thqr^  ta«h'd-41]ce  and  lalr  torn. 

And  clouted  upon  ilka  knee. 
Bat  gin  I  had  a  •immer'a  day, 

Ae  I  ha'e  had  right  monie,  O, 
I'd  make  a  web  o'  new  grey. 

To  be  breeki  to  ny  Juhnnie,  O. 

For  he's  wed  wordy  o'  them. 

And  better,  (^  I  had  to  gi'e. 
And  111  tak'  pains  npo'  them, 

Frae  fluilts  I'U  strive  to  keep  them  Drea. 
To  deid  him  wed  shall  be  my  care. 

To  idease  him  a'  my  study,  0 ! 
Bat  he  maun  wear  the  auld  pair 

A  wee,  though  they  be  dnddy,  0. 

For  when  the  lad  was  in  his  inlme. 

Like  him  tliere  wama  monie,  0. 
He  ca'd  me  aye  his  bonnle  thing, 

Sae  wha  wadna  lo'e  Johnnie,  O  ? 
Of  I  lo'e  Johnnie's  grey  breeks. 

For  a'  the  care  they're  gi'en  me  yet, 
And  gin  we  live  anotiier  year, 

Well  mak'  them  hale  between  us  yet. 


^    In  vain  to  me  the  cowslips  blaw; 
In  vain  to  me  the  vi'lets  spring ; 
In  vidn  to  me,  in  glen  or  shaw. 
The  mavis  and  the  lintwhite  sing. 

The  merry  ploughboy  cheers  his  team : 
Wl'  joy  the  tentie  seedman  stauks; 

But  life  to  me's  a  weary  drean), 
A  dream  of  ane  that  never  waaki. 

The  wanton  coot  the  water  skims; 

Amang  the  reeds  the  ducklings  cry: 
The  stately  swan  mi^estic  swims; 

And  every  thing  is  blest  bot  I. 

The  dtepherd  steeks  his  Ihnlding  slaps. 
And  o'er  the  moorland  whistles  shrQlf 

Wi'  wlkl,  unequal,  wandering  step, 
I  meet  him  on  the  dewy  hilL 

And  when  the  lark,  tween  light  and  daric, 
BIythe  waukens  by  the  dray's  side. 

And  mounts  and  sings  on  fluttering  winm, 
A  woe-wora  gliaist,  I  hameward  glide. 

Come,  winter,  with  thine  angiy  howl. 

And  raging  bend  the  naked  tree; 
Thy  gloom  will  soothe  my  cheerless  soul, 
When  nature  all  is  sad  like  me. 
And  maun  I  still  on  Menie  doat. 

And  bear  tlte  scorn  that's  in  her  els? 
For  it's  jet-jet  black,  and  it's  like  a  hflwk. 
And  winna  let  a  bodie  be. 


ipEniie* 


[Wbittbh  by  Bumm,  to  the  tone  of  "  John- 
nie's Grey  Breeks."  The  chorus  was  the  compo- 
sition of  a  gentleman  in  Edinburgh,  a  fHend  of 
the  poet's.  It  has  been  generally  condemned  as 
an  absurd  diorus— and  certainly  is  not  very  appro- 
priate to  the  song— but  still  we  think  it  is  a  good 
natural  verse  for  all  that.  **  Menie"  is  the  abbre- 
viation of  the  name  "  Madamne."] 


AoAiir  T^Joidng  natora  sees 

Her  robe  assume  its  vernal  hues; 
Her  leafy  locks  wave  in  the  breese. 
All  freshly  steep'd  in  morning  dews. 
And  maun  I  stiU  on  Menie  doat. 

And  bear  the  scorn  that's  in  her  e'e  ? 
For  it's  Jet-Jet  black,  and  it's  like  a  hawk, 
And  winna  let  a  bodie  be. 


i^atiir^a* 


[WaiTTBif  by  ALBXAKDaii  Wnjoif  of  Paisley,  ' 
the  great  American  Ornithologist.] 

Yb  dark  rugged  rooks,  that  recline  o'er  the  deep, 

Te  breexes  that  sigh  o'er  the  main. 
Here  shelter  me  under  your  diflk,  while  I  weep. 

And  cease,  while  ye  hear  me  complain. 

For  distant,  alas!  Arom  my  dear  native  dioren. 

And  ton  bom  each  friend  now  I  bei 
And  wide  is  the  merciless  ocean  that  roars 

Between  my  Matilda  and  me. 


>^^m^'^:^^^m^^^:^0^^mi^^ 
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While  Phoebe  ehone  lilent  abore; 
I  Or  lean'd  by  the  border  of  Cartha'a  green  iMe, 
And  talk'd  the  wb(^  evenfaig  of  lore; 

Around  M  an  nature  li^  wrapt  op  fai  peace, 

Kor  noiae  could  our  pleasures  aanoj, 
Saf*  Oarthal  hoam  bonding,  oonreyd  by  the 

That  eooth'd  us  to  lore  and  to  joj. 

If  h^>Ij  aome  youth  had  his  paMkm  espreet. 
And  praii'd  the  bright  dianni  of  her  ikoe. 

What  horrors  unceasing  reT<dT'd  thro*  my  breast, 
WhOe  sigUng  I  stfde  from  the  iriaoe! 

For  where  is  the  eye  that  could  Tiew  her  alone. 
The  ear  that  could  list  to  her  strain, 

Mor  wish  the  adorable  nymph  for  his  own. 
Nor  double  the  pangs  I  sustain ! 

Thou  moon !  that  now  bri^tenlrt  those  regions 
above. 

How  oft  bast  thou  witness'd  my  bliss. 
While  breathing  my  tender  ezpres^ns  of  love, 

I  seal'd  each  Idnd  vow  with  a  Use. 

Ah !  then  how  I  Joy'd,  while  I  pac'd  on  her  charms, 
What  transports  flew  swift  through  my  heart  i 

I  press'd  the  dear  beantiftil  maid  in  my  arms, 
JSor  dream'd  that  we  ever  should  psjrt. 


But  now  flrom  the  dear,  from  tl 

By  fortune  unfeelingly  torn; 
'Midst  strangers,  who  wonder  to  see  me  so  sad. 

In  secret  I  wander  fiorlom; 


Ye  breexes,  that  Kgh  o'er  the  mate. 
Oh  i  shelter  me  under  your  difb,  while  I  weep^ 
And  cease,  wUle  ye  bear  ne  eorai^ain. 

For  distant,  ahtf !  fhstn  my  dear  oathn  shoies. 

And  for  flrom  eadi  friend  DOW  1  be; 
And  wide  is  then 


And  oft,  while  drear  midnight  i 


And  sUenoe  pours  sleep  ttom  her  throne. 
Pale,  lonely,  and  pensive,  I  steal  thro'  the  i^ades, 
And  ligki  'midst  the  daricness  my  moan. 

In  vain  to  the  town  I  retreat  for  relief; 

In  vrfin  to  the  groves  I  complain ; 
Belles,  coxcombs,  and  uproar,  can  ne'er  sooth  my 
grief. 

And  solitude  nurses  my  pain. 

Still  absent  from  her  whom  my  bosom  loves  best, 

I  languish  in  mia'rf  and  care; 
Her  presence  oould  banish  eaoh  woe  fttnn  my 


But  her  abaenoe,  alas  1  Is  despair. 


[ALKXAinnn  Laiko.    Written  Id  1818.  Tune,; 
'Thy  dieek  is  o'  the  rose**  hue.**] 

Ht  only  love  I  canna  rae. 

My  bonnie  Mue.e'M  Maiy,  O, 
I  ne^  wfU  break  the  bosom  vow 

I've  plighted  to  my  dearie,  a 
A  ikirer  form  I  canna  see, 
A  Ikirer  free  there  canna  be, 
Nane  bears  a  love  sae  leal  as  tiieei. 

My  bonnie  blue-eM  Mary,  O. 

Ill  wait  thee  in  the  greenwood  glen. 

Amang  the  braes  sae  briery,  O, 
For  there  the  Koran  leaps  tiie  linn. 

An'  tells  me  of  my  dearie,  O. 
Thy  hair's,  the  glos«y  Iklling  stream. 
Thy  brow,  the  pure,  the  milky  feam. 
Thy  cheeks,  the  dimpling  eddies  seem— 

My  bonnie  blne^'ed  Maxy,  O. 

I  ne'er  had  love  for  ane  but  thee 
Amang  the  maids  sae  ehseiy,  O; 

You  ne'er  kwd  ane  but  only  me. 
My  ain,  my  dearest  Marie,  O. 

My  mom  o'  love— the  mom  o*  tUne, 

An'  a'  our  hi4>py  days  sin^yn^ 

The  chords  o*  memly  canna  tyne. 
My  bonnie  blne-e'ed  Mary,  U. 

While  morning  Ufto  Us  gowden  eye. 
An'  glints  o'er  a'  sae  dieerle,  O . 

While  e'ening  veils  the  free  o*  dn/, 
An' stamles  gild  the  Gary,  O ; 

My  only  love    my  bosom  vow — 

My  plighted  frith  111  never  me. 

But  live  in  love  an'  bliss  wi'  yon. 
My  bonnie  bh»-e'ed  Maiy,  O. 
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[Thb  beaatiftal  tone  of  "  Tweedside"  is  of  great 
•Qtiqaity,  and  has  eren  been  attributed  to  David 
Rissio,  bot  without  any  authentic  ft>undation. 
Gay  adopts  it  as  the  air  of  one  of  his  songs  in  tlie 
opem  of  "  Polly,"  printed  in  17S9.  The  old  venea 
to  the  tune,  which  are  here  given,  are  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Lord  Tsstek,  afterwards  mar- 
quis of  Tweeddale,  who  died  in  1713,  in  his  68th 
year.  Lord  Tester,  according  to  Mr.  Robert 
Chambera,  "  was  a  distinguished  statesman  in  the 
reigns  of  William  and  Anne,  and  married  the  only 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  oonddered 
the  greatest  heiress  in  the  kingdom.  He  was  one 
of  the  principal  instruments  in  canying  through 
the  Union,  being  at  the  head  of  the  party  called 
the  Sqoadrone  Yolante.  Macky,  in  his  curious 
woik  of  that  period,  describes  him  as  a  great  en- 
eourager  and  promoter  of  trade  and  the  welfare 
of  his  country.  '  He  hath  good  sense/  he  adds, 
'  is  very  modert,  much  a  man  of  honour,  and  hot 
when  ^qued;  is  highly  esteemed  in  his  country, 
and  may  make  a  con^erable  figure  in  it  now. 
He  is  a  short  brown  man,  towards  sixty  years  old.' 
The  simg  must  have  been  written  before  1637, 
when  he  ceased  to  be  Lord  Tester,  by  succeeding 
hisfkther.  Neidpath  Oast^,  near  Peebles,  which 
orerbangs  the  Tweed,  must  be  the  locality  of  the 
song— that  being  then  tlie  property,  and  one 
of  the  residences,  of  the  Tweeddale  fkmily. 
The  song  first  appeared  in  Mr.  Herd's  Collection, 
1776."] 

Wrb>  Maggy  and  I  were  acquaint, 

I  carried  my  noddle  fli'  hie , 
Sm  lintwhite  in  a'  the  gay  plain, 

Nae  gowdspink  sae  bonnie  as  she ! 
I  whistied,  I  piped,  and  I  sang; 

I  woo'd,  but  I  earn'  nae  great  qieed ; 
Tberefbre  I  maun  wander  abroad. 

And  lay  my  banes  ikr  frae  the  TwefKl. 

To  Maggy  my  lore  I  did  tell ; 

&ly  team  did  my  pasdon  express : 
Alas !  Ibr  I  lo'ed  her  ower  weel. 

And  the  wcwnen  lo'e  sio  a  man  less. 
Her  heart  It  was  froien  and  cauld ; 

Her  pride  had  my  ruin  decreed ; 
Therefore  I  maun  wander  abroad. 

And  lay  my  boaas  fkr  fnut  the  Tweed 


'Ef»ttH{'^t. 


[The  following  once  highly  popular  verses  to 
the  tune  of  "  Tweedside"  first  appeared  in  Bam* 
say's  Tea-TaUe  Misoellany,  1734,  and  again,  with 
the  mudc,  in  the  Orpheus  Caledonius,  17SS.  They 
were  written  by  Bobxrt  Chawvubs,  a  cadet  of 
the  fiunily  of  Drumsoy,  one  of  the  "  ingenious 
young  gentlemen,"  of  whom  Ramsay  speaks  as 
contributors  to  his  Miscellany.  Crawftird  vras 
author  of  "  The  Bush  aboon  Traqnair,"  (see  page 
11,)  and  other  songs  given  in  Ramsay's  work.  He 
is  s(mietimes  called  William  Crawfiird,  a  mistake 
arising  from  Lord  Woodhonselee  misapplying  an 
expression  in  one  of  Hamilton  of  Bangour's  letters 
regarding  a  Will.  Crawfiurd.  His  fttther  was  twice 
married,  first,  to  a  daughter  of  a  Gordon  of  Turn* 
berry,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Thomas,  at  one 
time  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  France, 
and  Robert,  the  poet.  The  latter  resided  long  in 
France,  and  died,  or,  as  is  said,  was  drowned  on 
returning  to  his  native  count^,  in  17SS.  The 
second  marriage  of  the  flith»  was  to  Jean, 
daughter  of  Archibald  CrawAxrd  of  Auchinames, 
in  Renfyewshlre,  by  whom  he*had  a  large  fiunily. 
Hence  the  mistake  of  making  the  poet  belong  to 
the  Auchinames  fkmily  (as  is  generally  done)— a 
mistake,  we  believe,  first  exposed  by  Mr.  Baidd 
Lahig,  of  the  Signet  Library,  Edinburgh.  M?. 
Ramsay  of  Ochtertyre,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  BlacUock, 
dated  S7th  Oct.  1787,  says,  "You  may tdl  Mr. 
Bums  when  you  see  him,  that  Colonel  Edmon- 
ston  UAd  me  t'other  day  that  his  cousin  Colonel 
George  CrawAxrd  was  no  poet,  but  a  great  singer 
of  songs ;  but  that  his  eldest  brother  Robbbt  (by  a 
former  marriage)  had  a  great  turn  that  way, 
having  vrritten  the  words  of  *The  Bush  aboon 
Tiaquair*  and  'Tweedside.'  That  the  Maxy  to 
whom  it  vras  addressed  vras  Maiy  Stevrart  of  the 
Gastlemilk  fiunily,  afterwards  wiib  of  Mr.  John 
Bekshes.  The  colonel  (Ednionston)  never  saw 
Robert  Crawftird,  though  he  vras  at  his  burial 
fifty-five  years  ago.  He  vras  a  pretty  young  man, 
and  lived  long  in  France." — According  to  Sir 
Walter  SooU,  the  Mary  celebrated  in  "Tweed- 
side"  did  not  belong  to  the  Oastlemilk  fiunily,  but 
was  Maxy  Lilias  Scott  of  the  Harden  fiunily,  a 
descendant  of  another  fiuned  beauty,  Maiy  Scott 
of  Diyhope  in  Selldrkshlre,  known  by  the  name  of 
"The  Flower  of  Tarrow."    Harden  is  an  estate 

K  on  the  Tweed,  altout  four  miles  from  Melrose.] 
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What  beantie*  does  riom  duelow ! 

How  iweet  are  her  smUet  upon  Tweed ! 
Yet  Mary'i  ttill  aweeter  than  thoK, 

Both  nature  and  fancy  exceed, 
^o  daisy,  nor  sweet  blushing  rose, 

Not  all  the  gay  flowers  of  the  field, 
Kot  Tweed,  gUding  gently  throogji  those, 

rinch  beauty  and  pleasure  does  yield. 

The  warbleiB  are  heard  in  the  grove. 

The  linnet,  the  lark,  and  the  thrush; 
The  blackbird,  and  sweet  codng  dore. 

With  music  enchant  eT'ry  bush. 
Come,  let  us  go  forth  to  tkj  mead; 

Let  us  see  how  the  prbnroees  spring; 
"We'll  lodge  in  some  village  on  Tweed, 

And  love  whHe  the  feather'd  fUk  ring. 

How  does  my  love  pass  the  long  day  ? 

Does  Mary  not  tend  a  ftw  sheep? 
Do  they  never  carelessly  stray 

While  happfly  she  lies  asleep  ? 
Should  Tweed's  mnrmurs  lull  her  to  rest. 

Kind  nature  Indulgin'  my  bliss. 
To  ease  the  soft  pidns  of  my  breast, 

I'd  steal  an  ambrodal  kiss. 

•Tis  she  does  the  virgins  excel ; 

No  beauty  with  her  may  compare; 
Love's  graces  around  her  do  dwell ; 

She's  fidiest  where  thousands  are  fidr. 
Say,  charmer,  where  do  thy  fladn  stray? 

Oh,  tell  me  at  mom  where  they  feed  ? 
Shall  I  seek  them  on  sweet-wtading  Tay  ? 

Or  the  pleasaater  banks  of  the  Tweed  ? 


[BoBXRT  Oarmichaw-.  tiondhi  MIM,  near 
Largo,  FifesWre.— Air,  "  Rodin  Castle."— Here 
first  printed.] 

By  Grampia'B  lowering  mountains  high. 
Whose  rocky  summits  skirt  the  sky. 
Wild  rrils  the  queen  of  Scotia's  floods. 
Adorned  by  Athole^  ancient  woods : 
Ak>ng  their  winding  walks  in  spring, 
How  sweet  to  hear  the  wild-birds  sing ; 
At  peep  of  dawn,  how  sweet  to  stray 
Adown  the  bonnie  banks  of  Tay ! 


Here  summer's  sun,  vrith  golden  gleams. 

Gilds  mountain  tops,  the  woods,  the  streams . 

Define  his  early,  piercing  ra>. 

The  wreaths  of  white  mist  wheel  away, 

BeveaUng  an  the  lovely  scene  ;— 

The  vroods,  thick  doth'd  in  fbliage  green. 

High  waving  o'er  the  wUd  rodts  grey 

Upon  the  bonnls  banks  of  Tay ! 

En<duuiting  scenes!  how  oft  in  view 
To  fancy's  eye,  fkesh,  blooming,  new;— 
The  flowing  riv«r»  mountain,  strath:— 
The  winding  of  eaeh  vroodland  path ; 
And  dearer  still,— fond  fHendsfadp's  ties. 
And  true  love's  flame  that  never  dies; 
AU  these  vrere  mine ;— now  far  away 
I  moom  the  bonnie  banks  of  Tay ! 


[TAHMABZLiN^Alr,  **  Clean  pease  strae."] 


WH«!f  John  and  me  were  married. 
Our  hadding  was  but  sma'. 

For  my  minnie,  oanker'd  cariine. 
Wad  gi'e  us  nodit  ava. 

1  wah-t  my  fee  wP  cannie  care. 
As  far  as  it  wad  gae; 

But,  weel  I  wat,  our  brMal  bed 


Wi'  working  late  and  early. 

We're  come  to  what  you  see ; 
For  fortune  thrave  aneath  our  hands, 

Sae  eydent  aye  were  we. 
The  lowe  o*  love  made  labour  U^t; 

I'm  sure  yonll  find  it  sae. 
When  kind  ye  cuddle  down  at  e'en 

'Mang  dean  pease  strae. 

The  rose  blooms  gay  on  caimy  brae 

As  wed's  in  bh-ken  shaw. 
And  love  will  live  In  cottage  low. 

As  wed's  in  l<rfty  ha*. 
Sae,  lasde,  take  the  lad  ye  like, 

Whate'er  your  mlnnle  say. 
Though  ye  should  mak*  your  bridal  bed 

O' dean  pease  strae. 
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[Wsimr  bgr  BoMia  ftnr  Johnsoni  HuKum,  to  a  tnne  taken  down  from  Mn.  Burns^  Tokse.  "It 
appean  etidant  to  me,"  aaya  the  poet,  "  that  Oswald  compoeed  Us  *  Boelin  GHtle'  on  the  mo- 
dii]atk>n  of  this  air.— In  the  wcond  part  of  Oiwald'a,  in  the  three  flnt  bars,  be  haa  either  hit  on  a 
wonderftil  almilarlty  to,  or  elae  he  liaa  entirelj  borrowed  the  three  flrat  baia  of  the  old  air,  and 
the  cloae  of  both  tonea  is  ahoioat  exactly  the  same.  The  old  Terses  to  which  it  waa  sang,  when  I  took 
down  the  notes  Oram  a  country  girl'a  voice," — (the  coaotiy  girl,  aa  appean  from  a  letter  to  Thomaon, 
waa  hia  own  wife,)—''  had  no  great  merit.— The  following  ia  a  apedmen  t 

*  Thsrb  waa  a  pretty  May  (amgliet,  maid,)  and  a  milMn  abe  w«>nt ; 

Wi'  her  red  rosy  cheeka,  and  her  coal-black  hair : 
And  abe  haa  met  a  yoang  man  a  eomin'  o'er  the  bent. 

With  a  doable  and  adieu  to  thee,  fldr  Hag. 
0  where  are  ye  goin',  my  ain  pretty  May, 

Wi-  thy  red  roqr  cheeka,  and  thy  coal-blaek  hair? 
TTnto  the  yowea  a  mllkin',  kind  sir,  she  says. 

With  a  doable  and  adieu  to  thee,  iUr  May. 
Wbatlf  I  gasgalang  wi'  thee,  my  ain  prettgr  May, 

Wi'  thy  red  rosy  cheeka,  and  tby  coal-Mack  hair; 
Wad  I  be  aagbt  the  Worae  o*  that,  kind  air,  ahe  mys. 

With  a  doable  and  adiau  to  tbee,  fldr  May,' &c.  M." 

Bnma  waa  quite  right  aa  to  the  reaemblance  of  the  air  of  "Boalin  Caatle"  to  that  of  "  The  Fosie," 
'  but  be  waa  mistaken  in  thinking  that  Oawald  compoeed  the  former  tone.  It  ia  older  than  Oswald's 
day,  and  waa  originally  called  "  The  Houae  of  Olamia."  Thia  we  have  already  mentioned  in  the  note 
to  the  aong  of  "  Roslin  Caatle."] 

Oh,  love  will  venture  in  where  it  danma  weel  be  went ; 

Oh,  k>ve  will  venture  in  where  wisdom  ance  haa  been ; 

But  I  will  doan  yon  river  rove,  amang  the  wooda  aae  green, 
j  And  a'  to  pou  a  poaie  to  my  ahi  dear  May. 

The  primrose  I  will  pou,  the  firstlin'  o*  the  year  t 

And  I  win  pou  the  pink,  the  emUem  o*  my  dear; 

For  she's  the  pink  o*  womankind,  and  bloona  without  a  peer : 

And  a'  to  be  a  poale  to  my  afan  dear  May. 

Ill  pou  the  bnddin'  roae,  when  PhoBbas  peepa  ioTlew, 
For  it'a  like  a  baomy  Uaa  o*  her  sweet  bonnie  moo: 
The  hyadnth'a  tar  oonatanoy,  wi'  ita  nnduuigfaag  blue : 
And  a' to  be  a  poale  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  my  it  is  pure,  and  the  Uly  it  ia  fldr, 
And  in  her  kvely  bosom  I'll  place  the  Uly  tbesvi 
The  didaya  for  rimplidty,  of  unaffected  afart 
And  a'  to  be  a  pode  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  hawthorn  I  will  poo,  wi'  ita  loeka  o'  aHler  gray. 
Where,  like  an  aged  man,  it  stands  at  break  o'  day; 
But  the  aongater'a  neat  within  the  bush  I  winna  take  away : 
And  a'  to  be  a  poaie  to  my  ahi  dear  May. 
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The  woodMne  I  wUl  poo  when  the  e'enin'  star  b  mitr,  ^'' 

fl^  And  the  dhunond-drape  o-  dew  dudl  be  her  een  mm  clenr  '^ 

t^  TheTiotetlfbrmodeetgr.whlohweeldie&'ttoweftr;  *^' 

\^  Anda'tobeapodetomjraindeu  Hajr.  Cy 

f'i  111  tie  the  posienmndwi' the  iDken  hand  of  hive, 

.  .•fl  And  111  place  it  in  her  breart,  and  III  fwear  by  a' above. 

That  to  the  Uttest  breath  o' lift  the  band  ■hallneei  remore; 

And  this  wiU  be  a  poite  to  my  ain  dear  May. 


i 


'n 

d 


Ri 


fJAMM  M AcnoN ALS.— Here  flret  printed.] 
As  Runiuer  ere  o'  rocy  Joy,  when  a'  wae  quiet  an'  etUI, 
I  wandered  eaat  alang  the  banks  o*  lanely  Provan  Mill  i 
The  mavl*  Mng  hie  evening  hynm  upon  the  birken  tne. 
An' bade  gnde  nlbht  to  a' the  fkrnen  on  Boeemonnf*  bonnia  lea. 


//«<  The  mellow  Mng,  the  shady  hour,  the  lovely  antoma  Iky, 

♦  f  W  Were  a'  fiwgot,  whene'er  I  saw  young  Phemle  paving  by  ; 

\.  >^  For  Phemie'e  (hoe  is  a'  my  eans.  her  nnile  it  lift  to  dm. 


For  Phemie'e  (hoe  is  a'  my  eang,  her  nnile  ie  lift  to  me. 
And  ne'er  a  Iky  sae  pleased  my  heart  at  Phemie'e  klmUy  e'e. 

0  fluild  her  In  your  arms,  ye  winds,  at  balmy  evening's  doee. 
And  bieathe  your  sweetest  dew-drops  on  my  lovely  blooming  me ; 


'^^^  For  a'  the  dream  o'  wealth  to  me,  this  warld-s  hope  can  gi'e, 

/,\y,  Ishoatdedfaxthegowdenvaseo'bonniePhemie'Be^. 


®6e  5©onttie  ftcoUft  law* 

[RvAK  M'Oou.«-Tane,  "  Boderidt  Mhlo  Alpidn  Bnbh.'*— Here  flnt  printed.] 


^£,  TsmaidensofSngbuidfO  who  can  surpass  ye 

"X^if  Ina'thatisinnooent,graoeAi',orfkir? 

i     )  I  ken  but  o'ane.—shel  my  ain  loving  lassie, 

^^  The  bonnleSootoh  hue  wi' the  brlohtgowden  hair. 

v/*  What  though,  fcr  your  sflkens,  she  gangs  In  her  pUOdie, 

V<)^  What  though  that  her  dad  has  naetoeher  to  q>ai«, 

^v^  Tetrieh  were  her  lover  an' blest,  should  Us  bride  be 

ii.-')^^  The  bonnie  Scotch  hue  vri*  the  briohtgowdan  hair. 

j,f'  What  though  I've  nae  courage  to  ten  her  my  wishes, 

A'i  For  tea*  she'U  deny— still  I  winna  despair, 

^  Saehmg  as  to  see  me  looks  downward  and  blushes 

^P  The  bonnieSootdi  lass  vri' the  briofatgowden  hair. 

^^  O  when  shall  it  be  that,  accepted  an'  k>*eeome, 

,V^  I'll  tell  to  my  lov'd  one  how  much  she's  my  care? 

r  O,  when  as  my  ain  shall  I  strata  to  my  bosom 

V^  The  bonnie  Scotch  lass  wi' the  bright  gowden  hair? 
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["Tbm  aong,"  n^a  Hr.  Robert  Chaanben,  "b 
nttle  better  tbMi  a  ttring  of  namMof  placet.  Tet 
there  b  eomething  eJ  pleasinc  in  it,  eepeeially  to 
the  ear  of  *a  ■outh-oountiy  man/  that  it  haa  long 
maintained  its  idaoe  in  oar  oolleetlmu.  We  all 
know  what  ImpraMiTe  Tene  Hilton  makea  oat  of 
mere  catalogues  of  locaUtiea.  The  author,  Nicol 
BuKjra,  is  suppoaed  to  have  been  one  of  the  last 
of  the  old  race  of  minstrels.  In  an  old  collection 
of  songs,  in  their  original  state  otballantt,  I  hare 
teen  his  name  printed  as  'Borne  the  Tioler,' 
which  seems  to  indicate  the  instrument  upon 
which  he  was  in  the  practtoe  of  aocompaoylng  his 
recitations.  I  was  told  bjr  an  aged  person  at 
Rarlston,  that  theraused  to  bea  pcrtraitof  hfan  in 
Thirlstane  Castle,  representing  him  as  a  douce  old 
man,  leading  n  cow  bgr  a  atrawHrope.  Thlristane 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  near 
Lander,  is  the  castle  of  wliich  the  poet  speaks  in 
Budi  terma  of  admiration.  It  derives  tiie  massif* 
beantiss  of  its  architecture  from  tiie  Duke  of 
Landerdale,  who  built  it,  as  the  date  abore  the 
door>waj  testifies,  in  tiie  year  1874  The  song 
must  therefore  have  been  eomposed  since  thatera. 
It  was  ^nted  in  the  Tea-Table  Miscellany  i 
wUdi,  taken  in  connection  with  the  bst  stanza, 
seems  to  point  oat  tliat  it  was  written  at  some  of 
the  periods  of  national  commotion  between  the 
reign  of  the  last  CSuurles  and  the  first  George— 
probably  the  Union.  The  BlaUulU  oaU  are  still 
in  repate,  being  used  in  many  places  fbr  seed ;  and 
Tanderdalw  still  boasts  of  all  the  other  pleasant 
flutnsand  estates  which  are  here  so  endearingly 
1  bgr  the  poet."] 


WhiwI 

With  golden  rays  enlighfneth, 
Ue  makes  all  nature's  beauties  rise. 

Herbs,  trees,  and  flowers  he  qukdCneth  s 
Amongst  all  those  he  makes  his  choice. 

And  with  delight  goes  thorow. 
With  radiant  beams,  the  silver  •treams 

Of  Leader  Haughs  and  Yarrow. 

When  Aries  the  day  and  night 

In  equal  length  divideth, 
A. id  flrosty  Saturn  takes  his  flight, 

Mae  Innger  he  abidetb ; 


Then  Flora  queen,  with  mantie  gretm,  f 

Casts  off  her  former  sorrow,  'f  * 

And  TOWS  to  dwell  with  Ceres'  eel',  ^ 

In  Leader  Haughs  and  Yarrow.  ^ 


Fan,  playing  on  his  alten  rsed. 

And  shepherds,  him  atten^ng. 
Do  here  resort,  their  flodu  to  feed. 

The  hUls  and  hanghs  commending 
With  cur  and  kent,  npon  tiie  bent» 

Sing  to  tiie  sun,  Good>monrow, 
And  swear  na*  fields  mair  pleasures  yieU, 

Than  Leader  Haughs  and  Yarrow. 

A  house  there  stands  on  Leader  side. 

Surmounting  my  deeeriring. 
With  rooms  saa  rare,  and  windows  fiUr, 

Like  Daedalus'  contriving: 
Hen  passing  by  do  alien  ay, 

In  sooth  it  hath  no  marrow; 
It  stands  as  Ihir  on  Leader  eide. 

As  Newark  does  on  Yanow. 

A  mil*  below,  who  lists  to  ride. 

Will  hear  the  mavis  sbiging; 
Into  St.  Leonard's  banks  she  bides. 

Sweet  biri(s  her  bead  owerhingtng. 
The  lint-whits  loud,  and  Progne  proud. 

With  tunefkil  thnats  and  narrow, 
Into  St.  Leonard^  banks  they  sing. 

As  sweetiy  as  in  Yarrow. 

The  Utpwing  lilteth  ower  th*  lea. 

With  nimble  wing  she  epmteth : 
But  vows  shell  flee  fkr  torn  th*  tree 

Where  Phikanel  resorteth: 
By  break  of  day  thelaric  can  say, 

rilUd  yoo  a  good  morrow  t 
I'll  stretch  my  wing,  and,  mounting,  sing 

O'er  Leader  Hanghs  and  Yarrow. 

Parte,  Wanton-wa's,  and  Wooden^cleuch, 

The  East  and  Wester  Mainses, 
The  wood  of  Lander  t  flUr  eneudi, 

Tlie  corns  are  good  in  the  Blainaliee : 
There  aits  are  fine,  and  said  by  kind. 

That  if  ye  seardi  ail  thorough 
Meams,  Buchan,  Manr,  nana  better  are 

Than  Leader  Haughs  and  Yarrow. 

In  Bum-min-bog  and  Whitslald  Shaws, 
The  ftari\d  hare  she  haunteth ; 

Brig-haugh  and  Braidwoodahdl  she  knaws. 
And  Chapel  wood  Aiequenteth: 


^l^ 


it 
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Tet.  when  dM  bin,  to  i:aiddie  Birks, 

She  (in*,  and  wIgbM  tar  sorrow. 
That  the  dioald  leave  avreet  Leader  Haaghs, 

And  oannot  win  to  Tanow. 

What  iweetw  mo^  wad  ys  bear. 

Than  homids and  beagles etying? 
The  started  ban  tins  hard  with  fear. 

Upon  bar  speed  relying : 
But  yet  bar  strength  It  fttUfl  St  length ; 

Nae  UeUing  ean  ehe  borrow. 
In  Sorrowleee-fleUto,  daefcmae,  or  Hags  t 

And  sighs  to  be  tn  Tanow. 

For  Bockwood,  Biagwood,  Bpottj,  Stag, 

With  d{^  and  seent  pursoe  her ; 
Tm,  ah,  her  pith  begins  to  flagi 

Nae  canning  can  reseae  her: 
Ower  dub  and  dyke,  ower  sheodi  and  qrke. 

Shell  rin  the  flekis  aU  thotoogh. 
Till,  feil'd.  she  fit's  In  Leader  Hanghs, 

And  bids  flueweel  to  Yarrow. 

Sing  Erltngton  and  Oowdenknowes, 
Where  Humes  had  anes  oommanding ; 

And  Drygrange,  with  the  milkMidiite  yowes, 
Twbct  Tweed  and  Leader  standing : 

The  bird  that  flees  through  Bedpath  trees 
And  Gladswood  banks  ilk  n 


Hay  ohannt  and  sing  sweet  Leader  Haoglis 
And  bonnie  howms  of  Yarrow. 

But  minstrel  Bnme  eaanot  assuage 

His  grief,  while  lift  endoreth. 
To  see  the  diangeaof  his  age, 

Wliich  fleeting  time  proenreth: 
For  mony  a  plaoe  stands  in  hard  ease. 

Where  biythe  folk  koid  nae  sorrow. 
With  Humes  that  dwelt  on  Leader-side, 

And  Sootts  that  dwelt  on  Yarrow. 


[Tkb  following  are  more  modem  words  than 

the  above  to  the  tune  of  "  Leader  Haaghs  and 

i    Yarrow."    They  appear  In  Ramsay's  Tea>Table 

.^    Miaodlany.wlththe  title,  "Sweet  Susan."  They 

are  generally  aeorlbed  to  Bosut  Ckawvukd,  an- 

',  \    thor  of  the**  BiubaboonTiaqualr"  and*' Tweed- 

^    Mt."   See  pages  U  and  448.] 


Tbb  mora  was  fair,  saft  was  the  air. 

All  nature's  sweets  were  springing  t 
The  bods  did  bow  with  direr  dew. 

Ten  thousand  1>irds  were  singing; 
When  on  the  bent  with  biythe  eontent. 

Young  Jamie  sang  his  manow, 
Kae  bonnier  lass  e'er  trod  the  grass. 

On  Leader  Hanghs-and  Yarrow. 

How  sweet  her  foee,  i^Mre  er*ry  grace 

In  heavily  beano's  planted! 
Her  smiling  een,  and  comely  mien. 

That  nae  perfection  wanted. 
I'U  never  ft»t,  nor  ban  my  fitte. 

But  bless  my  bonnie  marrow: 
If  her  dear  smile  my  doubts  beguile 

My  mind  shall  ken  nae  sorrow. 

Yet  though  she%  fidr,  and  has  ftan  Shan 

Of  eviery  charm  inriianting, 
Eaeh  good  turns  ill,  and  soon  will  UU 

Poor  me,  if  love  be  wanting. 
O,  bonnie  lass  I  have  but  the  grace 

To  ttdni.  ere  ye  gae  Airther, 
Your  joys  maun  flit,  if  yon  commit 

The  crying  sin  of  murder. 

My  wand'ring  ghalst  win  ne'er  get  net. 

And  day  and  night  a£Mghtye; 
But  if  yCre  kind,  with  joyfU  mind, 

111  study  to  delight  ye. 
Our  years  around,  with  love  thus  crown 'd. 

From  all  things  Joy  duUl  borrow: 
Thus  none  shall  be  more  blest  than  we. 

On  Leader  Hanghs  and  Yarrow. 

O  sweetest  Suel  tls  only  yon 

Can  make  life  worth  my  wishes. 
If  equal  love  your  mind  can  move. 

To  grant  this  best  of  blisses. 
Thou  art  my  sun,  and  thy  least  fkown 

Would  blast  me  in  the  blossom ; 
But  if  thou  sliine,  and  make  me  thioe, 

I'll  flourish  in  thy  boeom. 


®i&e  xHpIotoer  of  ¥artfo&. 

rWa  can  say  nothing  either  of  the  age 
authorship  of  this  song.    We  find  it  In  a  < 
tlon  of  songs  published  at  Glasgow  in  178^ 
^"  The  British  Songster." j 
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Ik  aedent  tiisM  m  loiigt  idteane,  w 

One  charming  nymph  employ'd  e«eh  vene. 
She  leign'd  alone  withoot  a  mairow, 
Kaxy  Seott  the  flower  of  Taxrow. 

Our  fltthen  with  Mch  bMHifr  iir'd, 
Thia  nuitdileai  fidr  in  crowds  admir'd : 
Tbo*  matchleH  then,  yet  here's  her  marrow. 
Maty  Seott  the  flower  of  Yanow. 

WhiOM  beanty  nnadom'd  by  art. 
With  virtue  join'd  attracts  each  heart ; 
Her  negligence  itself  would  chaim  you. 
She  acaroely  knows  her  power  to  warm  you. 

For  erer  cease  ItaUan  noise ; 
Let  every  string  and  every  voice. 
Sing  Hbuj  Scott  without  a  marrow, 
Maiy  Scott  the  flower  of  Yanow. 


il^arg  ^tm. 


[Makt  Boott,  ealled  in  song  "  The  Flower  of 
.  Yarrow,"  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Philip  Scott  of  Diybope,  in 
SdUrkshlre,  and  was  married  to  Walter  Scott  of 
Harden,  a  noted  Border  freebooter  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary.  The  ruins  of  Diyhope  tower  (the 
bbrth-iriaoe  of  the  Flower  of  Yarrow)  are  still  to 
be  seen  near  the  lower  extremiiy  of  St.  Mary's 
lake.  Mary  Scott  had  a  lineal  descendant,  Mary 
Lillas  Scott,  also  distinguished  for  her  beauty,  in 
whose  honour  CrawAud's  song  of  Tweedside"  is 
said  to  have  been  compoeed,  (see  page  449).    The 


«ldi 


g  ealled  ' 


Maiy  Scott  the  Flower  of  Yar- 
to  have  been  lost.    The  following  is 
to  the  old  border  air  of  "Maxy 
it."] 
Havpt's  the  love  which  meets  return. 
When  in  soft  flames  souls  etioal  bum ; 
Bat  words  are  wanting  to  discover 
The  totmoits  of  a  hopeless  lover. 
Ye  registers  of  hsaven,  relate. 
If  looking  o'er  the  ixdls  of  bte. 
Did  yon  there  see  me  mark'd  to  marrow 
Maiy  Scott  the  flower  of  Yarrow  ? 

Ah  uol  her  form**  too  heavenly  &ir, 
Her  love  the  gods  above  most  share ; 
Wtoile  mortals  with  despair  explore  ber. 
And  at  diataaoe  dae  adore  her. 


O  lovdy  maid  1  my  doubts  begnOe, 
Revive  and  bless  me  with  a  smile, 
Alas  1  if  not,  you'll  soon  debar  a 
Sighing  swain  the  banks  of  Yarrow. 

Be  hush'd,  ye  ifears,  I'll  not  deq>air. 
My  Marys  tender  as  she's  lUrj 
Then  I'D  go  tell  her  all  mine  angnish, 
SlM  is  too  good  to  let  me  languish. 
With  success  crown'd.  111  not  envy 
The  folks  who  dweU  above  the  sky : 
When  Mary  Scott's  become  my  mn^row, 
WeOl  make  a  paradise  in  Yarrow. 


®l&e  Mo0^  in  ¥attoto. 

[From  *'The  Britidi  Songster,"  Gla^^w,  1786. 
-Air,  "Mary  Scott."] 

TwAs  summer,  and  the  day  was  Ikir, 

Besolved  awhile  to  fly  from  care. 

Beguiling  thou^t,  forgettog  sorrow,  \ 

I  vninder'd  o'er  the  braes  of  Yarrow.  , 

Till  then  despi^g  beauty's  power, 

I  kept  my  heart  my  own  secure ; 

But  Cupid's  dart  did  then  work  sorrow , 

And  Mary's  duums  on  braes  of  Yarrow 

Will  cruel  love  no  bribe  receive  ? 
No  ransom  take  for  Mary's  slave  ? 
Her  frowns  of  rest  and  hope  deprive  me. 
Her  lovely  smiles  like  light  revive  me. 
No  bondage  may  with  mine  compare. 
Since  first  I  saw  this  charming  fldr; 
This  beauteous  flow'r,  this  rose  of  Yarrow, 
In  nature's  gardens  has  no  marrow. 

Had  I  of  heaven  but  one  request, 
I'd  ask  to  lie  on  Mary's  breast : 
There  would  I  live  or  die  with  pleasure, 
Kor  spare  this  world  tme  moment's  leisure ; 
Despising  kings,  and  all  that's  great, 
I'd  smfle  at  courts,  and  courtiers'  &te ; 
My  joy  complete  on  such  a  marrow, 
I'd  dwell  with  her,  and  live  on  Yarrow. 

But  though  such  bliss  I  ne'er  should  gain, 
Contented  still  I  wear  my  chain. 
In  hopes  my  fidthAd  heart  may  move  b<>r. 
For  leaving  life  I'U  always  love  ber. 
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What  doobto  distract  a  lover's  mind ! 
That  breast,  all  softness,  most  prove  kindi 
A  nd  she  shall  jret  become  my  marrow, 
The  lovely  beauteous  nwe  of  Yarrow. 


>-^J 


H^illie^^  Dtoionel)  in  Yaricoto. 


,'     [This  Is  n  fhtgment  of  a  very  old  and  pathetie 
?  song.] 

DouH  in  jon  garden  sweet  nnd  gay, 
^  Where  bonnie  grows  the  lille, 

I  heard  a  fliir  nudd,  sighing,  say, 
,  "  My  wish  be  wi*  sweet  Willie! 

^  O  Willie's  rare,  and  Willie's  fkir, 

^  And  Willie's  wondroos  bonnie ; 

^%         And  Willie  hecht  to  marry  me. 
Gin  e'er  be  married  ony. 

,  ^         But  Willie's  gone,  whom  I  thoaght  pn, 
\  And  does  not  hear  me  weeping: 

Draws  many  a  tear  flrae  true  love's  e'e, 
;  When  other  maids  are  sleeping. 


'  'J 


'" 


Testreen  I  made  my  bed  fli'  braid. 
The  nicbt  I'll  mok'  it  narrow, 

For,  a'  the  live-lang  winter  nicbt, 
I  lie  twined  o'  my  marrow. 


■^  '■  -  Oh  gentle  wind ,  that  bloweth  south, 
V'*  Prom  where  my  love  repaireth, 

,>  /  Convey  a  kiss  firae  his  deir  mouth, 
*     '"  And  tell  me  how  he  fkrethj 

.  J  p  O  tell  sweit  Willie  to  come  doon, 
\  \,  And  bid  him  no  be  cruet; 

t  ]  And  tell  him  no  to  break  the  heart 
Of  his  love  and  only  jewd. 


O  tell  sweit  WOIie  to  come  doun. 
And  hear  the  mavis  singing; 

And  see  the  birds  on  ilka  bush. 
And  leaves  around  them  hinging. 

The  )av*rock  there,  wi'  her  white  breist» 
And  gentle  throat  sae  narrow ; 

There's  sport  eneuch  fbr  g«>nt1emen. 
On  Leader  haugbs  and  Yarrow. 


O  Leader  hanghs  are  wide  wad  braid. 
And  Yarrow  haughs  are  bonnie; 

There  Willie  hecht  to  marry  me. 
If  e'er  he  married  ony. 

O  came  ye  by  }t>n  water  side? 

Pou'd  you  the  rose  or  Hlie  ? 
Or  cam'  ye  by  yon  meadow  green? 

Or  saw  ye  my  sweit  Willie  ?" 

She  sought  him  up,  she  sought  htm  doun. 

She  sought  tiie  braid  and  narrow ; 
Syne,  in  the  cleaving  o'  a  era^. 

She  found  him  drowned  In  Yarrow. 


>;. 


^]^e  3l$ra(}(  of  ¥atroto^ 

[Writtbn  by  the  Skt.  John  Looan,  od  the 
same  sut^ect  as  the  above.] 

'•  Tht  braes  were  bonnie.  Yarrow  stream,  '/ ,  ; 

When  first  on  them  I  met  my  lover;  f 

Thy  braes  how  dreary.  Yarrow  stream,  Q 

When  now  thy  waves  his  body  cover !  ^   i 

For  ever,  now.  Oh,  Yarrow  stream,  \  ",• 

Thou  art  to  me  a  stream  of  sorrow!  ^ 

For  ever,  on  tiiy  t>anks  stiall  I  ^ 

Behold  my  love,  the  flower  of  Yarrow.  f 

He  promised  «ne  a  milk-white  steed ,  i  *  *  ^ 

To  bear  me  to  his  fkther's  bowers ;  V  '  - 

He  promised  me  a  little  page,  "l^s^ 

To  squire  me  to  his  tether's  towers; 
He  promised  me  a  wedding  ring—  .^ 

The  wedding-day  was  fix'd  to-morrow  i  >r  '^ 
Now  he  is  wedded  to  his  grave, 

Alas,  his  watery  grave,  in  Yarrow ! 

Sweet  were  his  words  when  last  we  meti  ;  * 

My  passion  I  as  flreely  told  libn!  <  ^ 

Clasp'd  in  his  arms,  I  little  thought 

That  I  should  never  more  l)ehold  hfan  t 
Scarce  was  he  gone,  I  saw  Us  ghost : 

It  vanish'd  with  a  sluriek  <^  sorrow ; 
Thrice  did  the  water-wraith  ascend. 

And  gave  a  doleftal  groan  through  Yarrow. 

His  mother  flrom  the  window  looked. 

With  all  the  longing  of  a  mother ; 
His  little  sister  weeping  vralked 

The  greenwood  path  to  meei  her  brotlteri 
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They  Knight  him  east,  they  eought  him  west. 
They  sought  him  all  the  forest  thorough,— 

They  only  saw  the  cloud  of  night. 
They  only  beard  the  roar  of  Yarrow ! 

No  kmger  from  thy  window  look ; 

Thou  hast  no  son,  thou  tender  mother! 
No  longer  walk,  thou  tovely  maid ; 

Alas,  thou  hast  no  more  a  brother! 
No  longer  seek  him  east  or  west. 

And  aeaxeh  no  more  the  fbrest  thorough! 
For,  wandering  in  the  night  so  dark. 

He  fell  a  lifeless  corpse  in  Yarrow. 

The  tear  shall  licTer  leave  my  cheek ; 

No  other  youth  shall  be  my  marrow  t 
I'll  seek  thy  body  in  the  stream. 

And  then  with  thee  111  sleep  in  Yarrow." 
The  tear  did  never  leave  her  dteek ; 

No  other  youth  became  her  marrow ; 
6h<>  found  his  body  in  the  stream. 

And  now  with  iUm  she  sleeps  in  Yarrow. 


i-'  [WarTTBV,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  four 
^  lines,  which  are  old,  by  Allan  Ramsay,  and  sung 
,    }  to  the  fine  tone  called  "  The  Braes  of  Yarrow."] 

V  ^.  Busk  ye,  bosk  ye,  my  bonnie  bride, 

*_     1  Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  wlnsume  marrow, 

^  Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonnie  bride, 

}i    ^  And  let  us  to  the  braes  of  Yarrow. 

There  will  we  sport  and  gather  dew, 

%  Dance  while  lav 'rocks  sing  in  the  morning ; 

',      ,  Then  learn  flrae  turtles  to  prove  true, 

^  O  Bell,  ne'er  vex  me  with  thy  scorning ! 

,^  **         To  vrestlin'  breeses  Flora  yields. 

And  when  the  beams  are  kindly  warming, 

.    ' '         Bl/thness  appears  o'er  all  the  fields, 

/■  ->  s  And  nature  looks  mair  ft«sh  and  charming. 

,  V         Learn  feae  the  bums  that  trace  the  mead. 
Though  on  their  banks  the  roses  blossom. 
Yet  hastily  they  flow  to  Tweed, 
And  poor  their  sweetness  in  his  bosom. 

,''  \ 

«  ^  Haste  ye,  haste  ye,  my  bonnie  Bell, 

v*^  ^  Ha<>te  to  my  arms,  and  there  I'll  guard  tliee; 

^  f     '         With  firee  consent  my  fears  repel, 

y*^*         I'll  with  my  love  and  care  reward  thee. 


Thus  sang  I  saftly  to  my  fUr, 
AVha  rais'd  my  hopes  with  kind  relenting, 
O !  queen  of  smiles,  I  ask  nae  mair. 
Since  now  my  bonnie  Bell's  consenting. 


^Ifte  1t$tae$i  of  ¥arroi:?. 

[This  Is  a  production  of  William  Hamilton 
of  Bangour,  and  was  first  printed  in  the  Tea 
Table  Miscellany.  It  professes  to  have  been 
vrritten  "  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  manner." 
There  is  an  old  ballad  called  "  The  Dowie  Dens  of 
Yarrow,"  but  this  bears  no  resemblance  to  iu] 


A."  Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonnie,  bonnie  bride  I 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow ! 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonnie,  bonnie  bride, 
And  think  nae  mair  of  the  braes  of  Yarrow." 

B."  Where  gat  ye  that  bonnie,  bonnie  bride? 

Where  gat  ye  that  winsome  marrow  f" 
A."  I  gat  her  wfaare  I  dauma  weel  be  seen, 

Puing  the  birks  on  the  braes  of  Yarrow. 

Weip  not,  weip  not,  my  bonnie,  bonnie  bride, 
Weip  not,  weip  not,  my  vrinsome  marrow  ■ 

Nor  let  thy  heart  lament  to  leive 

Fulng  the  birks  on  the  braes  of  Yarrow." 

B."  Why  does  she  weip,  thy  bonnie,  bonnie  bri<ie? 
Why  does  she  weip  thy  winsome  marrow  f 
And  why  daur  ye  nae  mair  weel  be  seen, 
Puing  the  biriis  on  the  i  raes  of  Yarruw  ?" 

A."  Lang  maun  she  weip,  lang  maun  she,  maua 
she  weip, 
Lang  maun  she  weip  wi'  dule  and  sorrow. 
And  lang  maun  I  nae  mair  weel  be  seen, 
Puing  the  birks  on  the  braes  of  Yarrow. 

For  she  has  tint  her  luver,  luver  deir. 
Her  luver  deir,  the  cause  of  sorrow ; 

And  I  ha'e  slain  the  romeliest  swuiit 

That  e'er  po'd  birks  on  the  braes  of  Yarrow. 

Wliy  runs  thy  stream,  0  Yarrow,  Yarrow, 
red? 
Why  on  thy  braes  heard  the  voice  of  sorrow  ? 
And  why  yon  melancholious  weids, 
y         Hung  on  the  bonnie  birks  of  Yarruw  i* 
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What'i  jonder  floate   on  tbe  rneftil,  meAil^ 
flnde? 

'Whati  Tonderfloats  ?— Oh,  dale  andaorrow ! 
Tit  he  the  oomely  swain  I  dew 

Upon  the  dutefb'  braea  of  Tanow. 

Waah,  oh  waih  his  woonds.  Us  woands  in 


His  woands  in  tears  o'  dole  a 

And  wrap  his  limbs  in  moarning  weids. 

And  lajr  hfan  on  the  banlis  of  Yarrow. 

Then  baild,  then  baild,  ye  dsten,  sisten»  sad. 
Ye  sisten  sad,  his  tomb  wi'  sorrowi 

And  weip  aroond,  in  waeflil  wise. 

His  hapless  tkte  on  the  braes  of  Yarrow  I 

Oarse  ye,  eoise  ye,  Us  nsekss»  nsdess  diield. 
The  arm  that  wroeht  the  deed  of  sorrow. 

The  flttal  speta-  that  pierced  his  breist, 

His  comely  breist  on  the  braes  of  Yarrow! 

Did  I  not  warn  thee  not  to,  not  to  tore. 
And  warn  fipom  fight?    Bat,  to  my  sorrow. 

Too  rashly  bold,  a  stronger  arm  thoa  met^, 
Thoa  msfst,  and  fell  on  the  braes  of  Yarrow. 

Sweit  tnells  thebirk;  green  grows, green  grows 
thegrsss; 

Yellow  on  YarreWs  braes  the  gowpji ; 
Fahr  hangs  the  i4»ple  ftae  the  rodi; 

Sweit  the  wave  of  Yarrow  flowen  1 

Flows  Yarrow  swdt?  as  sweit,  as  sweit  flows 
Tweed; 

As  green  its  grass;  Its  gowan  as  yeUow; 
As  sweit  smells  on  its  braes  the  birk; 

The  apple  tnm  its  rocks  as  mellow  1 

Fair  was  thy  lore!  fidr,  Ihir,  Indeed,  thy  lorel 
In  flowery  bands  thou  didst  him  fetter; 

Though  he  was  fhir,  and  wdl-belored  again. 
Than  me  he  never  loved  thee  better. 

Bosk  ye,  then,  bask,  my  bonnle,  bonnle  bride ! 

Bosk  yOf  bosk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow! 
Bosk  ye,  and  10*0  me  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 

And  think  nae  mair  on  the  l»aes  of  Yar« 


Z.'*  How  can  I  busk  a  bonnle. 
How  can  I  boric  a 
How  ean  I  lo'e  him  on  the 
That  slew  my  lore  on 


bride? 
? 
banks  o'  Tweed, 
le  braes  of  Yarrow  ? 


Ob,  Yarrow  fields,  may  never,  never  rain, 

Nor  dew  thy  tender  bkMBoms  cover:  t 

For  there  was  basely  dain  my  love. 

My  love,  as  he  had  not  been  a  kiver.  ^ 

The  boy  pat  on  his  robes,  his  robes  of  gtvcn. 

His  purple  vest— ^twas  my  ain  sewing  ;  f 

Ah,  wretched  met  Ilittle,Uttle  kenned,  v 

He  wM,tn  these,  to  meet  his  mln.  ^ 

The  boy  took  out  his  milk-white,  milk-vrbUe 
steed, 

Vnmindfbl  of  my  dole  and  sorrow : 
Bat,  ere  the  too-lh' of  the  nidit. 

He  lay  a  oorpae  on  the  banks  of  Yarrow ! 

Unoh  I  r^oioed,  that  waeftt',  waeAi*  day;  > 

I  sang,  nqrvoikse  the  woods  retnming:  / 

But,  lang  ere  nieht,  the  q>ear  was  ftown,  f, 

niat  slew  my  love,  and  left  me  moomlng.  ,,   , 

What  can  my  barbaroos,  barbaroos  fetber    . 
do. 
Bat  with  his  croel  rage  porsue  me? 
My  Invert  Mode  is  on  thy  q>ear— 

Howcanstthoa,  barbarous  man,  then,  woo        ' 
me? 

My  happy  sisters  may  be,  may  be  proad. 

With  emd  and  ungentle  scoffing—  t 

May  bid  me  seek,  on  Yarrow  braes,  ^ 

My  luver  nailed  in  his  coflOn.  ^ 

f 
My  brother  Douf^  may  upbraid. 

And  strive,  with  threafning  words,  to  niu ve  ^ 


My  Invert  blade  Is  on  thy  s] 

How  oanst  thoa  ever  bid  me  hne  fhee? 

Yea,  yes,  prepare  the  bed,  the  bed  of  faivel 
With  bridal-sheets  my  body  cover! 

Unbar,  ye  bridalnnaids,  tlie  door! 
Let  in  th'  expected  haaband-lovcrl 

But  who  the  expected  husband,  husband  it  > 
His  hands,  methinks,  are  bathed  In  sUtuh- 
ter! 

Ah,  me !  what  ghastiy  spectre^  yon. 

Gomes,  in  his  pale  shroud,  bleediag,  aflsr  ? 

Pale  as  he  Is,  here  lay  him,  lay  Um  down ; 

O  lay  his  cold  head  on  my  pOlowI 
Take  oir,  take  off  these  bridal  wtids. 

And  orown  my  careAil  head  vrith  wiUow 
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Pale  though  thou  art,  yet  best,  yet  beat  belored. 
Oh,  oould  my  warmth  to  Ilib  restore  thee! 

Yet  lie  aU  night  between  my  brieati,— 
So  youth  lay  ever  there  before  thee! 

Pale,  pale.  Indeed,  oh  lovely,  lovely  yoatb. 
Forgive,  Ibrgive  to  fool  a  danghter. 

And  lie  aU  night  between  my  breiete. 
No  youth  ahaU  ever  Ue  tlMre  after  !** 

k.'*  Betom,  letam,  0  moiimftil,moamftal  bride  I 
Betom,  and  dry  thy  uaeleee  aorrow  1 
Thy  laver  beidi  nodit  of  thy  ai^  i 

He  Ilea  a  cotpae  on  the  biaea  of  Tarrow.** 


[WnrrrsK  by  Hsnrt  8.  Biddkll.    Bet  to 
M  naie  by  Peter  Madeod,  Edinburgh.] 

Oh,  sMera,  there  are  midnight  dieams 

That  paaa  not  with  the  morning. 
Then  aalc  not  why  my  reaaon  awima 

In  a  brain  ao  wildly  burning. 
And  aak  not  why  I  fimcy  how 

Ton  wee  bird  aings  wl'  aorrow, 
Tha*  bluid  liea  mingled  with  the  dew. 

In  the  dowie  dena  o'  Yarrow. 

My  dream*a  wild  light  was  not  of  night, 

Nor  of  the  dulefii'  morning  t 
Thrioe  on  the  atream  was  aeen  the  gleam 

That  aeem'd  hia  aprite  returning : 
For  sword-girt  men  came  down  the  glen 

An  hour  before  the  morrow. 
And  pierced  the  heart  aye  true  to  mine. 

In  the  dowie  dena  o'  Yarrow. 

Oh,  there  are  red  red  dropa  o'  dew 

Upon  the  wild  flower^  bloaaom. 
But  tbqr  could  na  oo<d  my  burning  brow. 

And  ahall  not  atain  my  boaom. 
But  t*oai  tha  douda  o'  yon  dark  aky 

A  c(^  oold  ahrottd  III  borrow. 
And  lont  and  deep  ahall  be  my  deep 

In  the  dowie  dena  o*  Yjuiow. 

Let  my  form  the  bluid-dyed  floweret  preaa 
By  the  heart  o'  him  that  lo'ed  me. 

And  101  ateal  firae  hia  Ups  a  long  long  ktaa 
In  the  bower  where  aft  he  wooed  me. 


For  my  arms  ahall  fbld  and  my  treaaea  ahield 
The  form  of  my  death-cold  marrow. 

When  the  breeae  ahall  bring  the  laven'a  wing 
O'er  tha  dowie  dena  o*  Yarrow. 


[THOMAa  PanfOLK.] 

Oh  !  not  when  hopea  are  brighteat, 

la  aU  love'a  aweet  enchantment  knonti ; 
Oh !  not  when  hearta  are  lighteat, 

la  an  fond  woman'a  forvoor  shown : 
But  when  llfo'a  douda  o'ertake  na. 

And  tiie  oold  world  la  clothed  in  i^oem 
When  Bunmter  fklenda  foraake  us. 

The  rose  of  love  is  beat  in  Uoom. 

Love  ia  no  wandering  vapour. 

That  luzea  astray  with  treacherous  spark ; 
Love  is  no  transient  taper. 

That  Uvea  an  hour  and  leavea  na  dark : 
But,  like  the  lamp  that  lightens 

The  Greenland  hut  beneath  the  anow. 
The  iMsom'a  home  it  brightens. 

When  aU  beside  is  chill  betow. 


¥oun8  lionalD* 

[Warrmr  by  OsoaoB  Allam.    Set  to  Music 
>y  Peter  Madeod.J 

Ah  ehy  night,  a  dieerless  day, 

A  lanely  hame  at  gloamin'  hour. 
When  o'er  the  heart  come  thoui^ts  o*  wae,    '' 

Like  shadows  on  Glenflllan's  tower.  , 

Isthisthewierdthatlmaundrle,  [ 

And  a'  around  sae  glad  and  gay. 
Oh  hon  an  righ,  oh  hon  an  righ. 

Young  Donald  frae  his  love'a  awa  y. 

The  winter  snaw  nae  malr  does  fk; 

The  rose  blooms  in  our  mountain  bo«  t  r. 
The  wild  flowera  on  the  castle  wa' 

Are  gllntin'  in  the  aummer  ahower. 
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Bat  what  we  Mnnmer^  mOes  to  DM 
When  he  nae  Unger  hen  eoaU  stay: 

Oh  hon  an  righ,  oh  hon  an  rlgh, 
Toaog  Donald  ftaa  hia  love  %  away. 

For  Seotlandl  orown,  and  CharUe^  ri^t. 

The  llre-cw  o'er  oar  hillt  did  flee. 
And  lojal  iwords  were  i^lanein'  billet. 

And  Sootia**  blaid  was  warm  and  fkee. 
And  though  nae  gleam  of  hope  I  lee. 

My  prayer  ia  for  a  brighter  daji 
Oh  hon  an  riirh,  oh  hon  an  rlgh, 

Toang  Donald  frae  hk  lorel  away. 


®|)e  aaeDDing  Dag* 


[Warrrair  by  Pa.  Thomas  Bx^ckuwk,  to  an 
'  AM  Seotdi  tone  eaUed  "  How  (san  I  be  aad  on  my 
wedding  day."] 

I  Civs  night  aayonngOoUtt  lay  mnaing  In  bed. 
With  a  heart  AiII  of  lore  and  a  Tapoorlah  head ; 
To  wing  the  dull  hoon.  and  hi*  •orrowa  aUay, 
Tbos  sweetly  he  sang  of  his  wedding  day: 
J      '*  What  would  I  give  Amt  a  wedding  day! 
Who  would  not  wish  Ibr  a  wedding  day  1 
Wealth  and  ambition,  I'd  toes  ye  away. 
With  all  ye  ean  boast,  fbr  a  wedding  iaj. 

Should  heaTen  bid  my  wishes  with  flreedom  im- 
plore 
One  bliss  fbr  the  angnish  I  sofSered  before, 
'  For  Jesey,  dear  Jesey,  alone  I  would  pray, 
Ind  grasp  my  whole  wish  on  my  wedding  dayl 
Blessed  be  the  approach  of  my  wedding  day  I 
Hail,  my  dear  nymph  and  my  wedding  day! 
Xarth  smile  more  Terdant,  and  hearen  shine 

more  gay  I 
For  hi^pioesB  dawns  with  my  wedding  day." 

'  Bat  Lana,  who  eqnall}  sovereign  presides 
O'er  the  hearts  of  the  ladies  and  flow  of  the  tides, 
Unhi^pily  changing,  soi 


'  '  Te  badidota,  warned  by  the  shepherd's  distz«ss. 


Kor  lUl  to  the  witdierafl  of  beaoty  a  pr^y. 
And  blast  all  yoar  Joys  on  yonr  wedding  dajf. 

Horns  are  tb»  gilt  of  a  wedding  day; 

Want  and  a  scold  crown  a  wedding  day; 

H^tpy  and  gallant,  who,  wise  'wdten  he  may 

Prdbas  a  stoat  rape  to  a  wedding  day  1 


}^ 


[JoHNljcijuk    Sat  to  Moile  by  Fitter  Madeod.] 

Tan  lamp  o'  day  its  radiance  threw 
Far  ote  the  Grampian  moontaina  blue, 
'Mid  homing  doods,  when  last  adlea 
IfaMdetoC 


^ 


0  Atto,  ooald  a  wllb  prove  so  constant  and  kind! 
'*  Why  was  I  bom  to  a  wedding  day  I 
Onrsed,  ever  eorsed  be  my  wedding  day." 
CViMn,  poor  Colin  thas  changes  his  lay. 
And  dates  all  his  plagues  fhmi  his  wedding  day.  ^ 


And  as  I  mark'd  the  moantafais  high. 
Like  n^oor  melt  'tween  sea  and  sky. 
Deep  breath'd  my  heart  a  prayer  and  sij 
For  nativa  Galedonia. 


I  love  the  streams,  I  love  tiie  linn. 
That  fbamin'  Ik's  wi'  deafnin'  din. 
The  biek'rin'  barns  that  rowe  within 
The  glens  of  Oaledooia. 

The  kehs  sae  peaoeftal,  lone,  profband. 
The  misty  moantains  tow'ring  round. 
Whose  echoing  roeks  at  eve  resoand 
The  songs  of  Caledonia. 


%oht  ittbitittg  Meaj(on. 

[FaoM  the  first  voL  of  the  Tea-Table  MiseeUuiy 
(17S4),  where  it  appears  without  a  mark,  bat  pro-  ' 
bably  written  by  Ra  MSAT  himsdfir-Tune,  "  QiarH 
ma  dtattle,  ne  dnoe  skar  ml."] 

Wmnr  innocent  pastime  oar  pleasaresdid  erown. 

Upon  a  green  meadow,  or  under  a  tree. 
Ere  Annie  became  a  fine  lady  in  town. 

How  lovely,  and  loving,  and  bonnie  waa  she  *. 
Boose  np  thy  reason,  my  baantlftil  Annie, 

Let  ne'er  a  new  whim  ding  thy  flmey  i^: 
Oh!  as  then  art  bonnie,  be  fldthfki'  and  eannie. 

And  IkTOor  thy  Jamie  wfaa  doota  upon  Um*. 


^' 


^rt.' 
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DoM  the  dnith  of  a  Hntwhlte  give  Aonie  tbe^ 
•pkvn? 

Obb  ^taig  of  talllM  be  uneMy  to  thee  ? 
Caa  k^Mlogi  and  monkejn  draw  tean  frae  theee 
oen. 

That  look  with  Indifference  on  poor  dying  me  ? 
Eoiue  up  thy  reaaon,  my  beaatlftil  Annie, 

And  dinna  prefer  a  paroqoet  to  me; 
Oh !  ae  thoa  art  bonnie,  be  prudent  and  cannle. 

And  think  on  thy  Jamie  wha  doat»  apon  thee. 

Ah!  should  a  newmanteanorFlandenlaoehead, 

Or  yet  a  wee  coatie,  though  never  ao  fine. 
Oar  thee  grow  forgetAx',  and  let  his  heart  bleed. 

That  anoe  had  eome  hope  of  purchaeing  thine  ? 
Bouae  op  thy  naeon,  my  beauttAil  Annie, 

Ajid  dinna  prefer  your  flageeiies  to  me; 
Oh  I  at  thoa  art  bonnie,  be  wild  and  oannie, 

And  tenta  true  lover  that  doat*  upon  the*. 


Shall  a  Parle  edition  of  newfhngled  Sawney, 

Though  gilt  o'er  wi'  laoei  and  fHnges  h«  be, 
I  By  adoring  hlmflelf,  be  adored  by  fiUr  Annie, 

And  aim  at  those  beniaons  promised  to  me  ? 
Rooie  up  thy  reason,  my  beantiftil  Annie, 

And  never  jnefer  a  light  danoer  to  me , 
Oh !  as  thou  art  bonnie,  be  prudent  and  oannie ; 

Iiove  only  thy  Jamie  wha  doats  upon  thee, 

^  (Ni!  think,  my  dear  charmer,  on  ilka  sweet  hour. 

That  slade  away  saftly  between  thee  and  me. 
Ere  squirrels,  or  beaux,  or  foppeiy,  bad  power 

To  rival  my  love  and  Impose  upon  thee. 
Bouae  up  thy  reason,  my  beautUU  Annie, 

And  let  thy  desires  a'  be  centred  in  me; 
Oh !  as  Uiou  art  bonnie,  be  fUthfb'  and  cannle. 

And  love  ane  wha  lang  has  been  loving  to  thee. 


Then  ihst  spread  out  the  flowing  Bhi>ci 

Give  welcome  to  the  wind ! 
Is  there  a  gale  we'd  shrink  to  meet. 

When  treachery's  behind  ? 
The  foaming  de^p  our  couch  will  be, 

Tlw  storm  our  vesper  bell. 
The  loWring  heaven  our  canopy. 

My  native  land,  fSuewell  I 

Away,  away  across  the  main. 

We'll  seek  some  happier  dime. 
Where  daring  is  not  deem'd  a  stain. 

Nor  loyalty  a  crime. 
Our  hearts  are  wrung,  our  minds  are  to«»'d 

Wild  as  the  ocean's  swell ; 
A  kingdom  and  a  bbrthrlght  losti 

Old  SootUnd,  flue  thee  wdll 


[QwomoM  Alulk.  SettoUusicbyPeterMaoleod 
in  hiM  "  Original  Mdodles  of  8ootIand."J 

Tbb  breeae  bkms  ft«sh,  my  gallant  mates. 

Our  vessel  deaves  her  way, 
Down  ocean's  depths,  o'er  heaveni  heights. 

Through  darkness  and  through  spray. 
Vo  loving  moon  shines  out  Ibr  us, 

Ko  star  our  coarse  to  tell— 
And  must  we  leave  okl  Scotland  thus? 

Myn 


Socikeg  fou,  %tmyi  fain. 

[This  song,  whkh  advocates  the  supremacy  M 
love  over  an  worldly  oonMderations,  appears,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fbarth  verse,  in  Bamsay's 
Tea-Tabls  Miscellany,  with  the  signature  <),  sIk- 
niiying  that  it  is  old,  with  additions.  The  fourth 
verse  is  by  Bums.  The  air,  which  goes  by  the 
same  name  as  the  title  of  the  song*  is  very  old.] 

JocKXT  ftm,  Jenny  flUn; 
Jenny  was  na  ill  to  gain ; 
She  was  oouthie,  he  vras  kindi 
And  thus  the  wooer  tell'd  his  mind  i 

Jenny,  III  nae  mair  be  nice  j 
61'e  me  love  at  ony  price : 
I  winna  prig  for  red  or  white. 
Love  alane  can  gl'e  ddyte. 

Others  seek  they  kenna  what. 
In  looks,  in  caniage,  and  a'  thatj 
Gl'e  me  love  for  her  I  courts 
Love  in  love  makes  a'  the  sport. 

Let  love  aparkk  In  her  e'e^ 
Let  her  love  nae  man  hut  met 
That's  the  todier-gude  I  prize  t 
There  the  lover's  treasure  lies. 

Ooloors  mingled  unco  fine. 
Common  notions  lang  sinqrne, 
Never  can  engage  my  love, 
^  UntU  my  tunBj  first  approve 


'i     ^ 


:'-l 
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It  ia  lUM  meat,  tnit  appetite. 
That  nakH  oar  eating  a  d^rte ; 
Beauty  is  at  beet  deceit; 
FaiMgr  onlj  kena  nae  ch«aL 


tMf)tn  toe  loete  at  tjfte  ^j^ule. 


has  kept  Ui  name 
nae  lack  about 


[Trb  author  of  this  song 
from  the  public—Air,   ' 
thehoose.**] 

The  iaddias  fdagoe  roe  fbr  a  sasff , 

I  eon  maun  plaj  the  flile, 
111  ring  them  ane  about  the  days 

When  we  were  at  the  sehule. 
Though  now  the  frosty  pow  is  seen 
Whaur  anee  waT*d  gowden  halri 
An'  mony  a  blythsom*  heart  Is  oanld 
Hin'  flnt  we  sported  there. 

When  we  were  at  the  edrale,  my  Mex^', 

When  we  were  at  the  sehule ; 

▲n'  O  lae  merry  pranks  we  play'd. 

When  we  were  at  the  sdiula. 

TetmuAle  Jock  Is  to  the  fore 

That  used  our  lugs  to  pu'> 
An'  Bob  the  pest,  an'  Sugar  Foooh, 

An'  canny  Darle  Dow. 
O  do  ye  mind  the  malstert  hat, 

Saa  aold,  sae  bare  an'  brown. 
We  cairled  to  the  bumiCs  side 

An'  sent  It  soomln'  down  ? 
When  we,  onsa 

We  thooht  how  derer  a' was  plann'd. 

When,  whatna  voice  was  that? 
A  head  Is  raised  aboon  the  hedge,— 

"  I'U  thank  ye  for  my  hat  I" 
O  wed  I  mind  our  hfaigin'  lug*,— 

Our  bet  an*  tinglln'  paws,— 
O  well  I  mind  his  awfti'  look, 

An*  weel  I  mind  hla  taws ! 
When  we,  &c 

O  do  ye  mind  tha  couotin'  time. 

How  watohfb'  he  has  Iain, 
To  catch  us  steal  frae  ither's  slates 

An' Jet  Hon  our  aln? 
Ad'  how  we  ftarM  at  wrltin*  hoar 

His  glnnches  an'  his  glooms. 
How  mony  times  a  day  he  said. 

Our  fingers  a*  were  thooms  ? 
When  we,  Ac. 


Ill  ne'er  forget  the  day  ye  stood, 

(Twas  manfti'  Uke),  yoanel', 
An'  took  the  pawmka  an'  the  sluOD* 

To  save  wee  Johnnie  Bell; 
The  maister  fluid  it  out  belyre. 

He  took  ye  on  his  knee. 
An*  as  he  gard  into  your  fluse. 

The  tear  was  In  his  Ce. 


But  mind  ye,  lad,  yon  aftemoou 

How  fleet  ye  ddj^'d  awm'. 
For  ye  had  eraAt  aald  Jenny's  pana 

When  phvln'  at  the  ba'. 
Nae  pennies  had  wes  Jenny  gmc. — 

It  eat  us  to  the  coret 
Te  took  yere  mither's  hen  at  niu&t 

An*  left  it  at  her  door 
When  we,  te. 

An' sto  a  steer  i«  granny  made. 

When  talepyet  Jamie  Bae 
We  dookit  roarin*  at  the  pomp, 

Bpkt  roWd  him  down  the  bcae. 
But  how  tiie  very  maister  leooh 

When  leein'  sadler  Wat, 
Osm' in  an' threq>t  that  cripple  Tbb 

Had  chas'd  an'  UU'd  Us  cm. 
When  we,  te. 

Ah,  laddies,  ye  may  wink  awa'- 

Truth  maanna  agre  be  taald, 

I  fear  the  schules  o'  modem  days 

Are  Just  deUke'S  the  ankL 
An' are  na  we  but  laddies  yet. 
An' get  the  name  C  men  ? 
How  sweet  at  aae^  flrsside  to  live 
The  happy  days  again; 
wW  we  were  at  the  sdiule,  my  (b 

When  we  were  at  the  sehule. 
An'  fling  the  snawba*s  owrs  a^dn 
We  flang  when  at 


H^aclt  again. 

[This  was  a  popular  patriotie  song  aboat  'b« 
beginning  of  the  ptesent  century.] 

Wbbk  Abercromby,  gallant  Seot^ 
Mada  Britain's  ftes  to  tack  again. 

To  fight  by  him  It  was  my  lot. 

But  now  I'm  saCe  conw  back  again. 
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The  cannons  dldna  Donald  fleg, 
I'd  like  to  bear  them  erack  again; 

H y  fean  wera  tor  my  bonnia  H eg, 
Lett  I  ihoiild  ne'er  cobm  back  again. 

Oar  leader  feU.—eo  died  tiie  brare^ 
Weni  never  we  his  like  again^ 

i  was  denied  a  Badger's  grave. 
For  I  am  safe  oome  back  again. 

It's  true  they're  ta'en  frae  me  a  leg. 
Bat  wha  for  that  woald  mak'  a  maen ; 

Cheer  up  your  heart,  my  bonnie  H ^, 
I've  broaght  a  leal  heart  back  agiun. 

And  though  the  wound  it  carried  smart. 
And  twlteh'd  me  aalv  wi'  xaekin'  pain, 

Wi'  honour's  sears  I  wadna  part. 
Nor  yet  my  leg  take  back  again. 

Cheer  np  your  heart,  ainoe  I  am  hers, 
Wi*  smiles  your  cheek  gae  deck  again ; 

Cheer  ap,  my  lass,  an'  dinna  fear. 
Your  Donald's  sab  coma  back  again. 

Though  mooy  a  rattlln'  blast  has  blawn. 
There's  plenty  in  the  stack  again^ 

My  wee  lock  siller's  a'  your  aln 
Now  sin'  I'm  safe  ooma  back  again. 

Now  may  the  wars  for  erer  cease. 
Your  heart  nae  malr  to  rack  again ; 

And  may  we  live  in  lore  and  p«ac«> 
Sin'  Donald's  aafo  ooma  back  again. 

But  should  my  country  call  me  forth. 
Her  flreedom  to  protect  again. 

Claymore  in  hand,  I'd  leave  the  North, 
If  I  should  ne'er  eomaback  agidn. 


'Eie  Mzt  ULaHit* 


[Rbt.  Edwaso  K.  SioAJf,  Domock.- 
flrst  printed.] 


tasde  I  ken,  I  ken, 

ilasrielkoi; 
The  blink  o*  her  e'e  is  heaven  to  me. 
An*  wow  I  but  she's  ane  amang  tan,  amang  ten. 
An'  wow !  bat  she's  ane  amang  ten. 


^v  A  handsome  wee  lassie  I  lo'e,  I  lo'e, 

A  handsome  wee  lassie  I  lo'e ; 
The  pawkie  wee  quean  has  doiter'd  me  dean. 
An'  mair  mischief  shell  wark,  I  tro,  I  tro. 

An'  mair  mischief  she'll  wark,  1  tro. 

A  winsome  wee  lasrie  I'll  woo.  111  woo, 

A  winsome  wee  lassie  I'll  woo; 
I'll  keek  in  her  e'e,  an'  aibllna  may  pree 
The  wee  hinny  blobs  o*  her  men',  htr  mou , 

The  wee  hinny  blobs  o*  her  mou'. 

A  roenaefli'  wee  lassie  I'll  wale,  I'll  wale, 

A  menwAi'  vree  lassie  I'll  vrale; 
An'  sond  the  vree  dear  ha**  gowpens  o*  gear, 
She'U  no  be  the  wanr  fort,  I'se  bail,  I'm  bail. 

She'll  no  be  tiie  wanr  for%  I'se  bail. 

A  canty  wee  lassie  I'll  wed,  I'll  wed, 

A  canty  wee  lassie  111  wed  { 
An'  when  she  is  mine.  111  busk  her  ta'  line. 
An'  a eouthie  bit  life  we'U  lead,  well  lead. 

An'  a  eouthie  bit  lifo  vre'U  lead. 


[Wairraw  by  Bubms  after  an  old  song,  to 
tone  called  '*  Salt  Fish  and  Dumplings." 
Uasloek  woo"*  la  the  wool  shorn  from  the 
throats  of  sheep,  and  is  the  flnesfc  of  the  fleece.] 

I  corr  a  stane  o*  haslook  woo*. 

To  make  a  ooat  to  Johnny  ot; 
For  Johnny  is  my  oidy  jo, 
I  lo'e  him  best  of  ony  yet. 
The  cardin'  ot,  the  spianln'  o't. 

The  warpln'  o't,  the  winnin'  o't ; 
When  ilka  ell  cost  me  a  groat. 
The  taUor  staw  the  lynin'  ot. 

For  though  his  locks  be  lyart  grey. 

And  thoogbbis  brow  be  held  aboon ; 
Yet  I  ha'e  seen  him  on  a  day 
The  pride  of  a'  the  parishen. 
The  cardin' p't,  the  spinnin'  o't. 

The  warpln'  o't,  the  winnin'  o'? : 
When  ilka  eU  cost  me  a  groat. 
The  tailor  staw  the  tynin*  o't. 
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%  )  ¥tittg  a*  50ur  maut. 

/  "  [Tkb opening Tene,atleast,ofthiiioag Isold, 

,'  'V  '  M  it  occun  in  a  niMinacrlpt  of  the  leTenteenth 

^  ^  V  century,  which  aX  one  time  belonged  to  Mr.  Gon- 

."  ^  itable,  the  eminent  Edinburgh  bookseller.    The 

^  <  otlier  Tcrsos  are  probably  also  of  some  antiquity, 

'^  although  they  cannot  be  traoed  in  any  of  the 

I  '  ^ ' '  early  collections.     They  are  giTen  by  Mr.  B. 

\  ^  *  Chambers  fh>m  oral  tradition.    "  The  Maltman" 

.    ^  is  the  name  of  a  song  to  be  found  in  Ramsay's  Tea 

^    '  Table  Miscellany,  written  by  Bamsay  himself, 

,  after  an  ancient  di^,  but  too  deeply  imbued 

with  the  license  of  old  timea  to  admit  of  extract 

'     '  here.] 

'  '  Bamo  a*  your  maut  to  me, 

^  Bring  a' your  maut  to  me; 

f'  Mydraffye'segetforaepundaDe, 

"*  *  Though  a'  my  deoUes  should  dee. 

^    "'  Some  si^  that  kissing 's  a  sin, 

}  But  I  think  it's  nane  ara. 

For  kissing  has  wonn'd  in  this  warld, 

^'    ^  Since  ever  that  there  was  twa. 

,   .  0,ifitwMnalawfh', 

'  Lawyers  wadna  allow  it; 

V  If  it  was  na  holy, 

T  Ministers  wadna  do  it. 

'  '-* 

V  If  it  wasna  modest, 

\  Maidens  wadna  tak'  it ; 

"  Ifit  wasna  plenty. 

Pair  ftdk  wadna  get  it  1 


[Thu  song,  which  Allan  Cunningham  says  is 
"  a  fhvourite  among  the  peasantry  of  Nittisdale," 
seems  to  be  founded  on  the  well-known  old 
Scottish  poem,  called  "The  Wifb  of  Auchter- 
mnchty."] 

JoHM  Grumlie  swore  by  the  light  o'  the  moon. 

And  the  green  leaft  on  the  tree, 
Thai  he  could  do  more  work  in  a  day 

Than  his  wifb  could  do  in  three. 


i. 


'fy 


'^ 


His  wIBb  rose  up  In  the  morning 

"WV  cares  and  troubles  enow- 
John  Grumlie  bide  at  hame,  Johp, 

And  I'll  go  baud  the  plow. 

First  ye  maon  dress  your  children  &ir. 

And  put  them  a'  In  their  gear ; 
And  ye  maun  turn  the  malt,  John, 

Or  else  ye'll  spoil  the  beer: 
And  ye  maun  reel  the  tweel,  John, 

That  I  span  yesterday ; 
And  ye  maun  ca'  in  the  bens,  John, 

Else  th^'ll  all  lay  away. 

O  he  did  diess  Mt  children  lUr, 

And  put  them  a'  in  their  gear; 
But  he  forgot  to  turn  the  malt, 

And  so  he  qtoU'd  the  beer: 
And  he  sang  loud  as  he  reeled  the  tweel 

That  his  wife  span  yesterday; 
But  he  forgot  to  put  up  the  hois. 

And  the  hens  all  layed  away. 

The  hawket  crummie  loot  down  nae  milk ; 

He  kimed,  nor  butter  gat; 
And  a'  gade  wrang,  and  nought  gade  right. 

He  danced  with  rage,  and  grat ; 
Than  up  he  ran  to  the  head  o'  the  knowe 

'Wl'  mony  a  wave  and  shout — 
She  heard  him  as  she  heard  him  not. 

And  steered  the  stots  about. 


John  Gmmlie's  wife  cam  hame  at  e'en,  «  7 

A  weary  wife  and  sad,  n 

And  burst  into  a  laughter  kmd,  •  •  . 

And  laughed  as  sheM  been  mad ;  *"!*'■ 

While  John  Grumlie  swore  by  the  li^t  o*  the    ^ 

moon.  -^ 

And  the  green  leaft  on  the  tree. 
If  my  wife  should  na  win  a  pennie  a  day. 

She's  aye  hare  her  will  for  me.  .v 

,*-/■ 

.\> 

^jbe  Wi^oi»*0  Dream       fi^ 

[Thomas  Doss.— Here  first  printed.]  £■*  • 

How  sweet  was  my  dream  I    When  the  morning^ 
did  break  ont,  \ 

The  sun  was  a  sad  sight  to  me ;  *^^'' . 

If  firae  that  bright  Tision  I  never  had  waken'd,       •  ^ 

My  spirit  wi*  Jamie's  wad  be. 


O' 
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T  thoaght,  on  the  diore  I  sat  wearily  monming,  ' 
The  ■on  bad  tank  dean  o'er  the  lea; 

I  aaw  Jamie's  ehlp  firae  the  Indiee  retaining, 
Wi'  flaga  waving  weloome  to  me. 

I  heard  hi*  dear  voice  in  the  sang  they  w«re 
singing,— 

It  cam'  tlurough  my  heart  yiV  a  stonnd ; 
The  tune  o*  that  sang  in  my  ear  is  yet  ringing; 

Sae  pleasant*  sae  sweet,  was  its  soond. 


'  '\\3   The'ima'  boat  was  lower'd,  and  they  soon  cam'  to 


_  J— • 
How  happy  we  met  on  the  shore ! 

£^  '  '  He  gas'd  wi'  tiiat  look  that  was  aye  sae  com* 
^,  manding, 

^    ;.  And  smiled  as  he  aye  smiled  before. 

fC^*  ^  When  press'd  to  his  bosom,  how  fervent  he  bless'd 

■f  jT  me! 

**  }/  An'  spak  o*  the  Joys  we  wad  share ; 

^  ''^  He  said,  o'er  an'  o'er,  as  he  fondly  caress'd  me, 

.  J  s«j  «  My  Jeannie  I  vre'll  never  part  mair." 

^.  ^^<  How  flwt  fell  my  tears  on  his  flut-beating  bosom! 

'^/•^  I  ooaldna  speak  to  him  avai 

[  i«^'(  While,  sabbhig  vri'iof  that  I'd  never  mair  lose 

\_     "4  Wm, 

C;^  I  wikken'd— and  he  was  awa*  1 


So  thou  hast  wrong  this  gentle  heart. 
Which  in  its  core  was  prond  to  wear  thee. 

Till  drooping  sick  beneath  thy  art. 

It  sighing  foond  it  could  not  bear  thee. 

Adieu,  thou  fUthlesi  fidr  i  unkind  1 

Thy  falsdiood  dooms  that  we  must  sever , 
Thy  vows  were  as  tba  passing  wind. 

That  fiuM  the  fkiWr,  then  dies  for  ever. 
And  think  not  that  tfab  gentle  heart. 

Though  in  its  oore  twas  proud  to  wear  thee, 
Shall  longer  droop  beneath  thy  art;— 

Ko,  cmel  lUr,  it  cannot  bear  thee. 


'4 


Ht  max'k*^  B  gem. 


I  [WarrrBir  by  lAmtAaxLV.  "  Tannahill  and 
^  Smith,"  says  the  poet's  latest  biographer,  Mr.  P. 
y  A.  Bamsay,  "  once  went  on  a  fishing  excursion 
Z  with  some  acquaintances.  The  two  friends  being 
^  '^V  but  ^rroe  soon  grew  weary  oflashing  the  water  to  no 
%  ^  ,  purpose,  and  separated  for  a  little,  each  to  amuse 
t^^^ '  himself  in  his  own  fluhlon.  When  Smith  r^}oined 
Af  the  poet,  he  was  shown  this  song  written  with  a 
^*^  pendL  Tannahill  had  been  ooeapied  observing 
*^^  a  blade  of  grau  bending  under  the  weight  of  a 
^^c  dew-drOp,  and  tliis  trifling  ol)iect  had  suggested 
M  is  to  him  the  simile  embodied  in  the  song."] 

I  MAnicIt  a  gem  of  pearly  dew. 

While  wand'ring  near  yon  mis^  mountain. 
Which  bore  the  tender  flow'r  so  low. 

It  dropp'd  it  off  mto  the  fiHintain 


I" 
I 


[BuBRs.— Tune,  "Highlander's  Lament."— 
The  chorus  is  flrom  an  old  songj  the  hero  of  which, 
according  to  Mr.Peter  Buchan,  was  a  Harry  Lums- 
dale,  who  made  love  to  a  daughter  of  the  laird  of 
Knockhaspie.  Bums,  however,  makes  his  song  a 
Jaoobitical  one.] 

Mt  Hany  was  a  gallant  gay ; 

Fu'  stately  strode  he  on  the  plain ; 
But  now  he's  banish'd  ikr  away, 
I'll  never  see  him  back  again. 

Oh,  ibr  him  baok again! 

Oh,  for  him  baok  again  i 
I  wad  «!*•  a'  Kno^haspie's  land 

For  Highland  Harry  back  again. 

When  a'  the  lave  gae  to  their  bed, 

I  wander  dowie  up  the  i^ , 
I  sit  me  down,  and  greet  my  fill, 


O,  were  some  villains  hangit  hie, 

And  ilka  body  had  their  aia. 
Then  I  micht  see  the  joyfh'  debt. 

My  Highland  Harry  back  again. 

Sad  was  the  day,  and  sad  the  hoor. 
He  left  me  in  his  native  plain. 

And  rush'd  hismuoh'wrong'd  Prince  to  Join 
But,  oh  1  he'll  ne'er  oome  baok  again ! 

Strong  was  my  Harry's  arm.  In  war, 
Unniateh'd  in  a'  Oulloden's  plain  i 

But  vengeance  marks  him  for  her  ain— 
I'll  never  see  htan  badt  again. 
So 


s.'^A.:::^-3^-fis^ 


■— fe»^^   c^    ^J-i,' 


ft 
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««•  tje  ¥ofeejJ. 


{Tkb  origiiial  fong  of  "Ca'  the  jcmta  to  the 
teowes"  la  atUHmled  to  Isabsu  or  Tnsia 
Pa0A«,  »  tingalar  dnnetor,  who  died  ia  the 
Biif^bouiliood  of  Mobkiffcy  AjnUfo*  (when  iho 
bMl  vtBt  moit  of  her  di9*,)  la  lan,  agad  eighty, 
▲n  aeeoontor  her  win  be  ftmnd  in  tba  "  Ayrriiira 
Oontemporaricaaf  BunM,"  BdiBbaii|^1840.  Tib- 
Ma  WM  defbrmed  in  pamn,  of  a  mtonilne  tern- 
per.aad  diw>latahaUt^bot  noted  ferherMXoaatle 
wit  and  Toeal  powera.  She  nbaMed  tibkiBj  hj  , 
lataiUng  whiskey,  witboot  a  lleense,  to  tfaoM  who 
▼lilted  her  hnmble  dweihng,  and  often,  eqwdally 
daring  the  ibooting'eeaaon,  her  hat  or  hovel  waa 
flUed  with  gentlemen  of  the  arlatoeracy,  ^ad  to 
eqjoy  a  laogh  at  her  hnmoar,  or  to  hear  her  atng. 
Tibbie  pobUsbed  -  A  CoOeelion  of  Songa  and 
Poems,"  printed  at  Glasgow  aboat  1806,  bat  we 
oaanot  ssy  wliether  *<  Oa'  the  yowes  to  the 


r) 


copyof  theworii  is  not  now  to  be  had.  Boms 
does  not  seem  to  have  known  the  aathor  of  the 
song.  InhisNotestoJohnsonlilfaseamfhesays, 
"  This  song  is  in  the  tme  Soottiah  taste,  yet  I  do 
not  know  that  either  air  or  winds  wen  ever  In 
print  befbra.  It  has  a  border  soondt  and  the 
line, 

*I'se  gang  wl*  yoo,  my  rikepherd  lad,* 
is  Aanaadale  or  Eskdale,  and  I  bsDswa,  good 
Tarrow."  Ths  version  here  gfawi  Is  the  original 
one,  as  revised  by  Bums  Ibr  the  Mossom.  The 
last  retee  is  wht^y  an  addition  by  tfie  poethfan- 
selt  Thealr  is  simple,  and  old-like,  thoogfa  of 
its  antiqaity  nothhig  oan  be  said  witt  eertafaity.] 

Ca.'  the  yowes  to  the  knowes, 
Oa'  them  whan  the  heather  grows, 
Ca'  them  whan  the  bomie  rows. 
My  bonnle  dearie. 

As  I  gaed  down  the  water  side. 
There  I  met  my  shepherd  lad. 
He  row'd  me  sweetly  in  his  plald« 
And  oa'd  me  his  dearie. 
Ca'  the  ewes,  te. 

wm  ye  gang  down  the  water  sids 

And  see  the  wares  sae  sweetly  guda 

Beneath  the  hasds  spnadfaig  wide. 

The  moon  It  diines  Aa'  dsariy. 

Oa'  ths  yowes,  fte.  ^ 


I  waa  bted  ^  ait  naa  sk  sdwol. 
My  ihephsrd  lad,  to  play  the  Iboli 
And  a' the  day  to  rit  in  dool. 
And  nae  body  to  see  ma. 
Ga'theyowea,te. 

Te  dian  get  gowna  and  ittboBS  meet. 


Andiamyarmay 
Andyedianbe 
Ca*  the  jowes  &«• 


If  yen  bat  aland  to  wlMt  y«>e  saM, 
Use  gang  wi*  yoa,  my  shepherd  lad  { 
And  ye  may  row  ma  la  yoor  plaid, 
Aad  I  shall  be  your  dearie. 
Oa'  tihs  yowes,  te. 

While  watoia  wimple  to  Hie  sea. 
While  day  blinks  to  the  Uft  sae  Ue; 
Tin  day-caold  death  Shan  bBn*  my  e^ 
Te  1^  shaU  be  my  dearie. 
Ca' tfie  yowes,  te. 


^^a*  tjbt  ¥otoej5. 


[Trts  set  of  **  Oa'  the  yowes  to  tiie 
was  written  by  Boaita  tat  TlMmaon*s  Ccdleetion 
in  17M.  In  a  lettsr  to  Thomson,  the  poet  says, 
"lamflatlersdat  year  adopting  'Oa'tiioyowes 
to  the  knowes,'  as  It  was  owtog  to  me  thatlteva 
sawthelight.  Aboat  seten  yean  ago  I  was  widl 
aeqoalnted  withaworthy  Uttla  fcUow  of  a  dm^- 
maa,  a  Mr.  01anie,whosangltdMrmingly;  and, 
at  qiy  reqaest,  Mr.  Obok  took  It  down  from  hia 
singing.  When  I  gave  It  to  Johnson,  I  added 
some  stanias  to  the  song,  and  mended  others,  bat 
stiUitwiU  notdofbryon.  Ia  a  soUtaiy  stooD 
whioh  I  took  to-day,  I  trlsd  my  hand  oa  a  ftw 
pastoral  Unes,  Ibnowing  np  the  Idea  of  toe  dioras, 
whidi  I  wonld  preeerre.  Hen  it  Is,  wMi  aO  H» 
emdlties  aad  fanperibetions  mi  its  head."] 

Ca' the  yowes  to  tiw  knowes, 
Oi'themwl  '  _ 

Ca'  them  when  the  bomle  rows. 
My  bonnle  ~ 


^Xf' 


Hark,  the  marls'  erenlng  sang, 
Soon^ng  Clnden*s  woods  amang; 
Then  a^hakUng  let  as  gang. 
My  bonnle  dearia. 


X 
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Well  gang  donn  by  Clnden  dde, 
Throu^  the  haiek  •preadlng  wide 
O'er  the  wavee  that  iweetly  j^ide, 
Myb 


Tonder  dnden's  lOent  towen. 
Where,  at  mooiuhine  midnight  hoon. 
O'er  the  dewy  boddiag  flowere 


Ghaiit  nor  bogle  ehaltthoa  fter: 
Thou'rt  to  love  and  heaven  ne  de 
Nocht  of  ill  may  come  thee  near. 
My  boonie  dearie. 

Fair  and  lovely  ai  thoa  art, 
Thoa  haet  etoun  my  very  heart; 
I  oaa  die— bnt  eanna  pari, 
Hybonnle  dearie. 


[TaoiiAe  0.  Latto.— Tone,  "Myoolyjoaa 
,*  dearie,  O."— Here  flrat  printed.] 


O  ooaee  ye  vdia  In. 

On  Kenly  banke  Megrae^y,  O, 
Wha  earn'  to  bleee  my  waitln'  een? 

The  widoweae  bit  laeeie,  0. 
She  Drak  my  gloamin-dream  eae  sweet, 
Joat  whar  the  wimidin'  bumlee  meet: 
The  mother'd  laugh,— I  flew  to  greet 

The  widows  ae  bit  laaie,  O. 

They  glintlt  dee,— 4he  moon  and  ebe. 
The  widow's  ae  bit  lassie,  O, 

On  tnmblin'  stream  an'  tremblin'  me. 
She  is  a  dear  wee  lassie,  0. 

How  r^tture's  poise  wae  beating  Ihst, 

As  H aiy  to  my  heart  I  clasp% 

0  bliss  divine,— owre  sweet  to  last, 
I've  UssM  the  dear  bit  lassie,  O. 

She  neitlBd  close,  like  croodlin'  doo^ 
The  widow's  ae  Ut  lasaie,  0, 

My  cheek  to  hers,  syne  mou'  to  moa'. 
The  vridows  ae  Ut  laarie,  0| 

Unto  my  breast  agsin,  agahi, 

1  pprest  her  goUdess  heart  see  fhln, 

Hae  blest  we're  baith,  now  she's  my  ain. 
The  widow's  ae  bit  lassie,  O. 


*.     , 


Ye  powers  aboon,  wha  made  her  mine. 

The  widow's  ae  bit  lassie,  0, 
My  heart  wad  break  gin  I  should  tyne 

The  widow's  ae  bit  lassie,  O ; 
Oar  hearth  shall  glad  the  angels'  sight. 
The  lamp  o'  love  shall  lowe  see  bright 
On  me  and  her,  my  eool's  delight* 
The  vridows  ae  hit  huria,  O. 


©at^et  in. 


[WmxTTBM  by  BoBaar  QwnvLutt  fbr  Bums's 
Anniversary,     fiht  to  mnaio  by  Peter  Mocieod,  - 
in  hie  '*  Original  Melodies  of  Seotiand."] 

G-ATHsm  in,  gather  in,  ane  an'  a',  ane  an'  a'. 

Gather  in,  gather  in,  ane  an'  a'  i 
The  night,  ever  dear,  olaims  a  cap  and  a  tear         X 

To  the  memory  of  Bume  that's  awa  I 
Anld  Scotland's  had  bards  ane  or  twa,  ane  or  twa,  ' 

Aald  Scotland's  had  bards  ane  or  twa. 
But  the  minstrel  that  sang  Ooila's  wild  brae*  ^ 


Oh  I  he  vras  the  sweeteet  of  a', 
Ohi  he  wae  the  sweeteet  of  a'. 

He  came  like  the  floWrets  that  blaw,  that  blaw.    • 
He  came  like  the  floWrets  that  blaw ; 

Bnt  his  bright  opening  qning,  nae  summer  did 
bring. 
For  soon,  socm  he  Ihded  awa'. 

Bat  short  though hesang'mangusa*,*mangusa'. 
But  short  though  he  sang  'mang  us  a'. 

His  name  flrom  our  heart  wiU  never  depart. 
And  his  bme  it  shall  ne'a  Aide  awa',  * 

And  his  fiune  it  shall  ne'er  fhde  awa*.  * 


I  Itenna  tojat'js  come  o'er  !)fc.  *"; 

[Bar.  Thomas  Bstdsom  of  Levem  chunsh,  B«n*    *' 
ftewshire.— Air, "  O,  wat  ye  wha's  in  yon  town."] 

I  KBHitA  vHiafs  come  ower  him. 

He's  no  the  lad  he  need  to  bet  '*' 

I  kenna  what's  come  ower  him. 

The  blythe  blink  has  left  his  «^e. 


v-.. 
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H«  waaden  dowte  by  li 

Alang  tlM  bora  muI  throogh  the  ifieni 
Hb  •eertt  grief  h*  winna  tdl— 

I  wiih  that  ha  woold  ■nito  again. 

Thw  wM  a  tlma    alaka  the  day  I 

Ae  irord  o*  mine  eoold  mak*  him  |^t 
Bat  noo,  atCT«f]r  word  I  w»j, 

I  thinlc  he  only  iooke  mair  hmL 
The  but  tiroe  I  gaed  to  the  fkfar, 

Wi*  WiUie  o'  the  Uriten-ideai^ 
Like  walkin*  ghoet  he  met  na  there— 

And  do  a  storm  was  on  hi!  broo  I 

I'm  wae  to  see  the  dilel  sae  i^nm, 

8ae  dismal-illn  flrne  mom  to  e'mi 
Than  sic  a  east  as  this  had  oome, 

I'd  rather  TVUIle  ne'er  ha'e  seen. 
I  kenna  wliat's  oome  ower  him. 

He's  no  tlie  lad  he  need  to  bei 
I  kenna  what's  oome  ower  him— 

The  blythe  blink  has  Isfl  his  •'•. 


[WnxiAM  Tbain.— Air, "  J<>lm  Andsncm  mj 
to."— Here  ftist  printed.] 

Tn  eaold  caold  winterii  t»M»  iB*** 

Sae  Utter  an'  sae  snell ; 
And  spring  has  oome  again,  Infe, 

To  deek  yon  leesome  delL 
The  bnds  burst  ftue  the  tree,  Isvei 

The  birds  sing  by  tlw  shaw; 
Bat  sad  sad  is  my  dowie  hearty 

VoryearsCsrawn'! 

I  thoeht  the  time  wad  flee,  lofe, 

As  in  the  days  gane  by* ; 
While  I  wad  think  on  thee,  hne 
^.  And  a' my  patience  try; 

Bat  O !  the  weaiy  hoars,  hnre. 

They  wadna  flee  aTa, 
And  they  ha'e  borne  ma  nodtt  bat  dale, 

Qyne  ye  ha**  been  awa'. 

V 

^  Waesme!therrasalrtoblde,hiT*, 

The  dlrdams  ana  mann  dree. 
The  feelings  wanna  hide,  lave, 
Wl' saut  tears  in  the  Cet 


And  yet  «ha  OlB  o^  Bk,  bfe, 

Oompar^  wl*  Joy*  are  sba',— 
8m  will  It  b*  when  ye  retam 


% 


[Bar.  Hbkxt  &  BmiBU.   Xnslo  by  Peter 


OuBs  is  the  land  of  gaDant  hearts, 

nie  land  of  lor^  fimns. 
Ilia  Mand  of  the  moontain  harp. 


The  land  that  blooms  with  flreeman'S  tread. 

And  withers  with  the  staves ; 
Where  ikr  and  deep  the  green-woodanMSB  J, 


In  af«r  Osrian's  loAy  Toioe 
Had  told  of  TIngallB  hme : 


Our  land  had  given  heroes  birth 
That  durst  tihs  boldest  brave. 

And  tanght  above  tyiannle  dost» 
The  thistle  tufts  to  wave. 

What  need  we  say  how  WaDaoe  Ibuglit, 

And  how  his  fbemen  fbU, 
Or  how  on  ^orious  Bannockbom 

The  woriE  went  wild  and  well? 
Oan  is  tiie  land  ofgaUant  bearte. 

The  land  of  honoor'd  graves, 
Whoee  wrsatti  oTtene  shall  ne'er  depart, 

WhOa  yet  «ha  thistia  waves. 


CWnrmir  by  Jonx  XAontAnian,  editor  < 
the  DamfHes  Oourler.  Bet  to  moiie  bf  Peti 
-  1.] 
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^ 


Wnmr  day  dedinlng  gUds  the  west^ 
And  weaiy  labour  weloomee  reet. 
How  ll^tly  bounds  his  beating  bceaat 
At  thought  of  masting  smnabody. 


»-': 
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My  fUr,  nqr  fi^fhftd  aomthoSj, 
My  lUr«  my  lUthfkil  somebody. 

When  lagei,  with  their  precepts  show, 

Perfection  Is  unknown  below. 
They  mean,  except  in  somebody. 

Her  lorely  looks,  sae  kind  and  gay. 

Are  sweeter  than  the  smiles  of  day. 

And  milder  than  the  mom  of  Hay 

That  beams  on  bonnie  somebody. 

MylUr,&e. 

TwBs  bat  last  ere,  when  wand'ring  here. 
We  heard  the  cushat  cooing  near, 
I  softly  whlsper'd  in  her  ear, 
"  He  woos,  like  me.  Us  somebody.** 
MyflUr,&c 

With  crimsoo  cheek  the  fidr  reined, 
"  As  seasons  change,  he'U  change  his  bride ; 
Bat  death  alone  can  e'er  divide 
From  me  the  heart  of  somebody." 
Myfidr,&e. 

Ennpt  I  answered, "  Maid  dlvtaM, 
Thy  mind's  a  model  fldr  fbr  mine} 
And  hen  X  swear  111  bat  resign 
With  life  the  love  of  somebody.** 
MyfUr,&c 


f)o'{t»]^eal»  SSEtoot^* 


tlUr.  Thoka.  BRTiMoif.— P.%<lMltd  U  *  loaU 
.  .uttnctton  fbr  PoUoek*lMMl,  .  wood  on  the 
>;  ttttttot  Sir  John  ItaxmUol  POUoek,  But.  lo 
BMiftwrdilz..] 


5     •> 


O  Po*K>BSA.n  wood  is  btmnie. 
When  tiie  leaves  are  in  their  prime  i 

O,  Po'k>head  wood  Is  bonnie, 
Inf 


Up  spake  the  brave  Sir  Archibald— 

A  oomdy  man  to  see— 
*Twas  there  I  twined  a  bower  o' the  birk 

For  my  troe  love  and  me. 

The  hoars  th«y  Uchtsomely  did  glide. 
When  we  twa  linger't  there; 

Kae  hnman  voices  bnt  our  ain 
To  break  the  summer  air. 


O,  sweet  in  memory  are  the  flowers 
That  blossomt  round  the  spot,— 

I  never  hear  sic  masic  noo, 
As  swell't  the  wild  bird's  note. 

The  tranUin'  llcbt  amang  the  leaves— 
The  licht  and  the  shadows  seen— 

I  think  of  them  and  Eleanor, 
Her  voice  and  love-fill'd  een. 

O,  PCk-head  wood  is  bonnie. 
When  the  leaves  are  in  thdr  prfane^ 

O,  Po'k>head  wood  is  bonnie. 
In  the  tunefli'  summer  time. 


ai  ip.ttt5ter8  M!)8me. 


B  A  loo  I  my  bonnie  lammla. 

An*  111  sing  you  a  bit  sangj 
An'  111  tak*  tent,  my  hinny. 

That  naething  sail  yon  wrang. 
Tour  wee  bit  bed  is  saltan*  warm. 

For  it  was  made  by  mej 
An'  ye  are  lyin*  safe  frae  harm 

Aneath  a  mither's  e'e. 


Ba  loo !  my  sweet  wee  dawtie. 

This  is  your  time  o*  spring. 
When  a'  is  sweet,  an'  fresh,  an' 

Nae  guUt  the  heart  to  sting. 
O,  lang  in  innocence  remain. 

An'  safe  at  hame  abide ; 
An'  stni  upbaud  by  virtuous  deeds 

A  mither's  honest  pride! 


Ba  loo !  ye  laaghin*  rogie ! 

Te  ha'e  your  daddie's  e'e, 
Sae  sparklin'  an'  sae  winsomfr-r 

His  glance,  sae  sweet  and  slee. 
Like  him  aye  may  ye  grow,  till  meet 

To  mingle  amang  men ; 
But  his  salr  toils  an'  sorrows 

I  pray  you  ne'er  may  ken  i 

Sleep  sonn',  my  winsome  laddie. 

Your  daddie  's  on  the  sea- 
He  's  toilin'  late  an'  early 

For  bread  to  yoa  an*  ma. 


■;<s 
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HatoaichtillltMi'liito 
Wl'fedingafauieaiidd 

An'whMiIliMrtlierMi 
I-mUlwtogintffwl'fti 

BatwUIttlMwte'Mara 
WI*  wild  an'  eerto  tone. 

For  my  dmt  Jami*^  MMgr 
I  kMkto  Aneabooa; 

For  H«  am  oalm 

Ad'  itOl  tfie  ngiB'  tea. 


Ton 


SCOTTISH  S0N6& 

4b        TUakoaoaraaUtefeMno'yan, 
wm  dy*d  tibs  ■!■■■  wi*  ooit&8  goni 


(OcmmioiiAii^Air,  '*  I«Hto  wl'  4te  Tallow 
Coatle.*^ 

FABBwmix,  ye  all— MM,  MMdflartoHM, 
My  bonnk  dnden,  Htth,  an'  Dea; 
Te  bnroa  that  row  aae  bonnflla, 

Tour  rillar  wavaa  naa  mair  IH  tea. 
Yet  tho*  tea  your  gfaan  baaka  I'm  drtrea, 
Uy  aaol  awi^  eoold  na'v  ba  ilTaa; 
For  atm  aba  Ufia  bar  aan  to  heafen, 

▲n*  Bi«taa  to  ba  afatn  with  thea. 

Ye  eanty  barda  ayont  the  Tweed, 
Yoor  aUiM  wl'  alaea  &  tarun  eleed, 
▲a'  lUt  alang  tlie  Tardant  mead. 

Or  blythly  on  yoor  whlatlaa  Uawi 
An'  aing  aald  Saotii^'a  bama  an'  hal} 
Her  bowiraa  dykaa  an'  moeqr  wal; 
Bar  AuUda,  her  boghta,  an'  Urken  ihawa. 


Sing  o*  bar  earka,  taoeh  an*  anld; 
Her  oarlinea  grim,  that  flyte  an'  acanld ; 
Bar  wabaten  Uytha,  an'  aoutera  l|uald} 

Ear  ilook  an'  herda  aae  fkir  to  aea. 
Sing  &  har  moontalna,  bleak  an'  high} 
Her  fbrda,  whar  nalgltfin*  kdplea  ply; 
Her  glena,  the  hannti  o*  rami  Joy  { 

Her  laaaaa  lilting  o'er  tfie  lea. 


To  yoatiha  darling 
Tbatfraemy 
O  mind,  amai 
Theladatha* 


yoor  btmnia  aangs, 
ft>r  liberty. 


My  gallaat  bttthevB,  bta«e  aa*  baald. 


Vntay 

Aye  true  onto  your  eonntey  be. 
-Wl' daring  look  her  daik  dia  drew. 
An' aooat  a  mltiiei'a  era  OB  yoat 


BwnatfraatbHa. 


^S  Sllan  ^tteam. 

iWaiiffEN  by  Buaaa  ttt  Tlmnaon^  eoQaetloii. 
—**  I  walked  oat  yeaterday  evening."  aaya  the 
poet,**withaTolamaortheMaaauninmyhaiMl.  \ 


bera  riian  the  mvaa  repeat,' te.  aa  the  wotda  ap- 
peared to  ma  rather anworthy of  ao  flaa  aa  air,, 
I  at  and  raved  under  tfie  ahada  of  an  old  thorn,  r 
tm  I  wrote  on*  to  anil  tlw  maMara.'^ 

Bt  Allan  atnam  I  diaaeed  to  ro««. 

While  Pheeboa  auk  beyond  Bealedl, 
The  winda  ware  iHiiqi'ilng  thioagli  ttie  grove. 

The  yrilow  eorn  waa  waving  ready : 
I  liaten'd  to  a  lover'a  mag. 

And  thoo^t  oayonthftil  pleaauiM  manyj 
AndayethewUd-woode  ~ 

O,  dearly  do  1 1 

O,  happy  be  iiie  woodbine  bower} 

Nae  nightiy  bogle  mak' It  eerie  I 
Nor  ever  aonow  ataln  the  hoar. 

The  plaee  and  time  I  met  my  dearie! 
Ber  head  vpon  my  thiobUng  btaaet. 

She,  ainklng,  aald,  I'm  thine  ftir  ever! 
Willie  many  a  kirn  the  aeal  impreard. 

The  aaered  vow,  we  ne'er  ihoakl  aever. 

The  lumnt  o' qnrlng  "a  tiie  pctanroaa  brae } 
The  aonuner  joya  tihe  flods  to  IbUowi 

Bow  dieerle,  throogh  her  ■hott'ning  day, 
la  automn  in  her  weeda  of  yellowl 

Bat  oan  they  melt  iiie  Rowing  heart. 
Or  dialn  the  aonl  In  apeaehlBai  phiamre. 

Or  throogh  flaeh  nnva  tlM  raptara  dart. 


■0OTTI8H  B0N6&  '    4^1 


Tht  l^jlljet^  tj&ee,  lobe* 

[Alsxandbr  HtrMB.— Here  printed  for  the  lint  thee.] 

I'TB  lofved  thee,  tore,  Umg,  ITe  loved  thee,  love,  deep ; 

I  lore  thee  awake,  knre,  I  love  thee  adeep ; 

While  I  think,  whUe  I  feel,  while  I  nnile^  while  I  weep. 

By  day,  or  by  night,  or  in  dream ! 
Though  never  by  me,  love,  yoor  pniiee  hai  been  rang, 
Though  never  Inve  told  you  were  diarming  and  young. 
Ton  dwell  In  my  heart,  love,  and  not  on  my  tongue. 

And  there  ate  you  dweller  mpreme. 

Cheat  nature  boasti  not,  love,  the  depth  of  her  hoard*. 

The  air  never  telle  of  the  Ufis  It  affords. 

The  tun  ghrei  its  light,  love,  and  uttera  no  words ; 

Now  son  and  air  sorely  are  tme. 
Sfy  eyes  eannot  look,  love,  my  lips  cannot  tdl. 
The  tide  of  my  heart  in  its  ebb  or  Its  sweU; 
I  oannoft  let  others  see  how  I  love  well, 

TaistUl  do  I  wonhlp  bnt  yoo. 


Kit  Attll)  Uxli'$tme. 

^  [J^ras  PAKKnu— Here  printed  fbr  the  first  time.]  ^*f 

It  stretehes  o'er  the  eastle-bom,  wliar  three  flurms  march. 

An' a  weel'kenttrjvtin'plaoeo' play  was  its  aold  broken  arch;—  ^. 

The  bomle  is  bat  sma',  an' areh  it  has  bat  ane— 

Thoagh  aieb  it  eanna  weel  be  ca'd—a  braid  flag-ctane,  > 

Bat  there  Is  naa  brig  sae  dear  to  me  as  the  anid  brig<«tane ! 

Bat  yet  it  had  a  botadly  look,  some  seon  o' years  ago. 
An' the  wee  bam  seemed  a  river  then,  as  It  rowed  down  below  I 
An'  a  baald  bairn  was  he,  in  the  merry  days  lang  gane, 
Wha  waded  throagh  an' throagh 'aneath  this  anld  brig4tan»— 
O !  there's  nae  brig  that  e'er  I  saw  like  the  aald  br]g<stane! 

Thoagh  brigs  o' stately  mason^wark  I've  been  oat  o'er  since  tben«  ^^ 

An' aqoedncts  an' viaducts  o'er  river  an' o'er  glen;  ^* 

~  i':  There's  nane,  amang  them  a',  I'd  gang  sae  flur  to  see,  again, 

Ai  the  first  mf  wee  foet  toddled  on— the  anld  brlg-stane— 

','1  For  there's  nae  brig  see  dear  to  me  as  the  anld  brig-stane.  i", 

<     "^  O I  childhood  is  a  pleasant  time  ;-^tie  then  when  ilka  Joy  /     i 

**  \!^  That  oomes  an'  gangs,  flees  o'er  our  head  begirt  wl'  nae  alloy,  ^  -•  ' 

.  ' '-  An' liohtly  as  the  simmer  dad  see  passes  a' its  pain.  '^*, 

»  ^,  O I  my  life's  simmer  mom  was  spent  by  the  aald  brlg<*tane,  ^^ 

•'  ■  ;                                  An'  that's  the  way  I  loe't  sae  weel— the  auld  brig-stane.  ^' 
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>£/  [F.  BsmrocH.— Here  flwt  printed.— Air,  "  Hr^  MnMnild.*^  ^^ 

*'}^  Mt  bonnlfl  wee  «lfle,  I'm  waefu'  to  leave  tbee—  ^ 

z'^,,  Tokavetheeiaelanelyan'fiur,  fkrfraeme; 

,  b  i\  Come  night  an'  oome  morning,  I'll  loon  be  retamlng» 

"^  Then,  O  07  dear  wifia,  how  hapi>y  well  be.  ^ 

nie  nif^t  it  is  eaold,  an'  the  way  dreigh  an*  dreaxj,  . '/ 

The  naw  's  drifting  blin'ly  o'er  mooiland  aa'  ka;  ^'Kz. 

All  natnre  looks  eCTie— how  cmi  she  be  oheerle,  tj^  ' 

For  weel  maoa  ahe  ken  that  I'm  parted  fkM  that.  -     ' 


t  \  Oh  waala  the  lammjr  that's  lost  its  dear  mauajt 

V  An' wae  is  the  bird  that  sits  chirping  alane; 

'  '  The  plaints  they  are  making^-tbdr  wee  Ut  hearts  breaking, 

)i  *  Are  throbbings  o*  pleasure  oompared  wl'  my  paia. 


If- 


.>. 


a 


Oh  1  emel  flite,  wilf  thoa  never  mair  case  my  ears, 
Henry  was  fldthfti',  and  Jeanale  was  flHise  and  fldr. 
Death,  eome  and  ease  my  pain,  ne'er  can  I  see  her  mair. 
Farewell  the  slight  o'  her  bonnie  Uack  e'a. 


. '^■^''- 


^^? 

^<K 


I: 


The  spn  to  the  rimmo^^the  bark  to  the  timaier,—  /  ^ 

The  sense  to  the  sanl,  and  the  Ught  to  the  e^,—  {^  i^"* 

i^ '^  The  bad  to  the  blossom   sao  thon'rttomyboaom,  \'  ^ 

'^  Oh  wae's  my  heart,  wifle,  when  parted  fine  the*.  X 

^..  There's  naething  araUing  in  weeping  and  waDing;, 

^     - ,  Though  fortune  be  filling  an'  friendship  deosy  t 

V  '  But  love  in  hearts  glowing— its  riches  bestowing, 
^  Bequeaths  us  a  treasure  death  takes  not  away. 

'  \'{  let  nae  gruesome  feeling  creep  o'er  thy  hearty  stealing 

V-     '  The  bloom  flrae  thy  cheek  when  thou'rt  thtaiUng  of  me  1  / '    * 

V  J                                      Oome  night  an' eome  morning— then  hame,  hama  vBtarniac*  V^ 
r^                                          Naa  mair.  eodewiito,  we  parted  sbaUba.  ^ 

"c  -  -  (/:■ 

4^  '  l^et  itmuit  ihtk  t't.  ^  *  * 

Swnr  was  her  lodk  when  she  smittng  sat  by  my  ride,  7^. 

Sweet  was  her  song  on  the  green  banks  of  flovring  Clyde  I  [     S, 

Sweet  was  her  blush  when  she  promised  to  be  mjr  taMe,  K  : 

;!;  Svreeter  the  bUnk  o*  her  bonnie  bUudc  e'e.  ^  . 

-  ■*  *  V 

'^pi  Kiss'd  I  her  rosy  lips,  o'er  aye  *n'  o'er  again,  Kt , 

Press'dl  hertomybreMtmoreayean'moreagidni  \^'^ 

But  when  her  form  tn»  my  bosom  she  tore  again,  ^  ^ 

I  sigh'd  for  the  blink  o' her  bonnie  bhteke'e.  ^ 

'J  Bdn  though  my  biggin' be,  what  Joy  ia  It  a*  to  me,  ,^ 

Hale  though  my  haddin',  nae  pleasure  is  tava  to  ma,  ^*  ^ 

3  Plenty  seems  painfti',  when  she  is  awa'  fhM  ma;  * \s 

I  sigh  tot  the  sight  o'  her  bonnie  black  a'a. 


.V  JOT,    ^  <^* 
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[Tm  htturine  of  tUt  nrachHidmlred  i»odaotIon 
««•  Mte  Wilhehniiui  Alezmnder,  ilrter  of  CUud 
Atezander,  Eaq.  ofBaUochmyto,  abeautiftil  estate 
OB  tbe  banks  of  the  Ayr,  aboot  two  milea  from 
Moa^d.  BuKKi  hhnwlf  gives  the  followlDg 
aooomit  of  the  oomposltlOB  of  this  song,  in  a  let- 
ter which  he  addressed  to  Miss  Alexander.  The 
letter  Is  dated  18th  November,  1786,  although  the 
piece  was  written  in  July.  "I  had  roved  out  as 
chance  directed,  in  the  fkvoorite  haunts  of  my 
mnse,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  to  view  nature  in 
an  the  gayety  of  the  vernal  year.  The  evening 
son  was  flaming  over  the  distant  western  hills: 
not  a  breath  stirred  the  crimson  i^wning  UosMma, 
or  the  verdant  spreading  leaf.  It  was  a  golden 
m<mient  for  a  poetic  heart.  I  listened  to  the 
featiiered  warblers,  pouring  their  harmony  on 
every  band,  with  a  congenial  kindred  regard,  and 
fkeqnently  turned  out  of  my  path,  lest  I  shoald 
disturb  their  Uttle  songs,  or  frighten  them  to 
another  station.  Smriy,  said  I  to  myself,  he 
must  be  a  wretch  Indeed,  who,  regardless  of  yoar 
harmonloas  endeavours  to  please  him,  can  eye 
yoor  efaislve  flic^ts  to  dlscofer  your  secret  reoesMS, 
and  to  rob  you  of  all  the  property  nature  gives 
yon,  your  dearest  comftMrts,  yonr  helpless  nest* 
Ungs.  Even  the  hoary  hawthorn  twig  that  shot 
across  the  vray,  what  heart  but  at  such  a  time 
must  have  been  Interested  in  Its  welflu«,  and 
wkbed  it  preserved  from  the  rudely>browsing 
cattle,  or  the  withering  eastern  Uast?  Such 
vraa  the  scene— and  such  the  hour,  when,  in  a 
ewner  of  my  prospect,  I.spied  one  of  the  fldrest 
pieces  of  nature's  workmanddp  that  ever  crowned 
a  poetic  landscape,  or  met  a  poet's  eye:  those 
viskmary  bards  excepted  who  hold  commerce 
wUfa  aerial  beings!  Had  calumny  and  villany 
taken  my  walk,  they  had  at  that  moment  sworn 
eternal  peace  with  such  an  ol^eet.  fHiat  an 
hoar  of  inspiration  ft>r  a  poet!  It  would  have 
raised  plain,  dull,  historic  prose  Into  metaphor 
and  measure!  The  inclosed  song  was  the  work 
ot  my  return  home ;  and  perhaps  it  bnt  poorly 
answers  what  might  have  been  expected  firom 
soch  a  seene.**— The  lady  nnfbrtunately  did  not 
answer  the  poet's  letter,  probably  deterred  by 
maidenly  modesty  or  the  advice  of  relations  fh>m 
entering  into  oorrespondenoe  with  one  who,  at 

'    ■•■"•  -rr^     r  T^^'.  Tl^  ;: 


this  particular  period,  and  In  this  locality,  was  * 
suffering  under  an  equivocal  reputation  fi>r  incon- 
tinence of  speech  and  behaviour.    The  direct  ob«  < 
Jeot  of  Bums's  letter  is  said  to  have  been  to  obtain 
Miss  Alexander's  permission  to  print  the  verses,  ■ 
but  we  cannot  well  understand  hovv  her  permission  ■ 
was  requisite,  seeing  that  the  verses,  though  oer- 
tainly  highly  personal,  are  flu  fkom  being  libellous. 
— Bethatasitmay,Bum8wassomewhatchagrioed  ^ 
at  her  silenoe— a  silenee,  which  In  after  years  no 
one  more  deeply  regretted  than  the  lady  herwlf, 
who  to  this  day  (for  she  is  still  (1848)  aUve)  pra- 
serves  the  original  poem  and  letter  with  aifec> 
tionate  and  proad  scdidtude.— *'  The  Lass  ot  Bal- 
lodimyle"  was  first  composed  to  the  old  tune  of  , 
"  Ettriok  Banks,"  but  has  been  since  set  to  other 
tunes,  such  as  "  Johnnie's  Grey  Breeks,"  "  Mia    • 
Forbes*  FaieweU  to  Banff,"  te.] 

TwAs  even,— the  dewy  fields  were  green. 

On  ilka  Uade  the  pearls  hang; 
The  leidiyr  wanton'd  round  the  bean. 

And  bore  its  flragrant  sweets  alang 
In  ev'iy  ^n  the  mavis  sang : 

AU  nature  lisfning  seem'd  the  whfle. 
Except  where  greenwood  edioes  rang, 

Amang  the  biaes  C  Balloehmylo. 

With  oardesi  step  I  onward  stnyd* 

My  heart  r^oiced  in  nature's  Jo/j 
When,  musing  in  a  lonely  glade, 

A  maiden  fUr  I  chanced  to  spyi 
Her  look  vras  tike  the  morning's  eye. 

Her  air  like  nature's  vernal  smile; 
Perfection  whisper'd,  passing  by. 

Behold  the  lass  C  Ballochmyle* 

Fair  is  tiie  mom  In  flowety  Maj, 

And  sweet  Is  night  in  Autumn  mOd, 
When  roving  through  the  garden  gay. 

Or  wand'ring  In  the  lonely  wild  ^ 
But  woman,  nature's  darling  child ! 

There  all  her  chanrn  she  does  compile , 
Even  there  her  other  works  are  foil'd. 

By  tbe  bonnle  lass  o>  Ballochmyle. 

Oh,  had  she  been  a  country  maiA, 
And  I  the  happy  country  twain. 

Though  shelter*d  in  the  lowest  sh^ 
That  ever  roee  on  Scotland's  plain ! 

Through  weary  winter's  wind  and  rain. 
With  joy,  with  rapture,  I  would  tdl; 

And  nightiy  to  my  boeom  strain 
}  The  bonnie  lass  o'  Ballochmyto. 


t*v; 
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Tben  ptlde  migfat  elimb  Am  dippty  ttteep, 

Wbere  flune  and  honoan  lof^  ihlne ; 
And  thlnt  of  gold  might  tempt  the  dec^. 

Or  downward  dig  the  Indian  mfaM. 
Gin  me  ttie  eot  below  the  pine. 

To  tend  the  flo^s,  or  tUl  the  eoll, 
And  erly  day  have  Joyi  dhrlne, 

WV  tha  twnnle  laM  o"  Balloehmjieb 


®  Se  toj^a  itxt* 


[Warrrair  hj  Gaoitos  BosnTsoir,  and  enng  at 
the  celebration  of  St.  Andrew  In  the  city  of  Sa* 
▼annah  In  ISSB.] 

Oh  !  je  wbik  here,  wl'  eheerfyi'  glee« 

Around  the  fMtal  board  unite; 
Whilst  hi4>p7  oMmiente  tip-toe  flee 
And  anile  upon  the  Joyooa  night. 
Let^  drink  our  dr^  o'  bartey  bree. 
Though  moon  and  ftan  ihonld  blink  the- 
gither. 
To  each  leal  lad  wl'  kOted  knee. 
And  bonnle  laM  amang  the  heather. 

Bone  o'  the  Gad  1  wha  ne'er  ha'e  bent 
The  knee  to  fltwn  on  (Hen*  or  foe, 

Whoee  hearti  best  bluid  was  erer  spent 
In  freedom's  cause,  through  weal  and  woe. 
h»V»  drink  our  drap,  &c. 

The  Roman  eagle  ne'er  could  reach 

The  heath-orown'd  mountains  o*  the  ft«a ; 
:     And  England's  lion  backward  tum'd 
Wi'  bluidy  mane  and  sunken  e'e. 
Then  let  us  drink,  &c 

•    O*  dayslang  qme,  let  history  tell 
,         How  broad  claymore  and  gleaming  brand 
On  ooWring  grants  ▼engefta'  fbll. 
How  triumph'd  that  immortal  band. 
Then  let  ns  drink,  &c 

Frae  pole  to  pole,  tttm  sea  to  sea; 
Scotia !  to  thee  the  meed  Is  paid, 
.    The  brave  example  take  by  thee. 
And  beauty  nestles  in  the  plaid. 
Then  here's  a  health  In  barl^  bree,  &c    i 


And  herelB  to  a' idia  keep  this  day. 
And  hare's  to  a'  wha  drink  this  night, 

And  here's  to  them  that's  fhr  awa'. 
And  mnekU  joy  and  pore  deHght. 
A  hamper  flU  wl'  barley  bree,  te. 

Ibeogb  seas  atween  na  rod  and  rare, 

StiU  Mendshlp'B  bonds  omr  hearts  eatwfae. 
Then  here's  ourselves  and  a' iiM  lare^ 
Whom  charity  and  love  eomUne. 
A  health  to  a'  in  bari^  bree, 

Oond-sanda'  the  warid  theg^tiisr. 
To  a'  wha  love  the  kilted  knee. 
Or         


(os»  ^amms* 


[WBirrmr  by  Hncrom  XAoran,  and  flnt 
printed  in  **The  Bee,"  Sdinbugh,  179L   The 
air  la  very  old,  and  need  to  be  sung  to  old  words  ! 
which  must  have  given  the  hint  to  MaeocU. 
Here  Is  a  spedmen  of  the  original : 
"  Is  she  lit  to  soop  the  house. 

My  boy.  Tammy?  > 

Is  she  fit  to  soop  the  house. 

My  boy.  Tammy? 
She 's  Just  as  fit  to  soop  tfie  house 
As  the  oat  to  tak*  a  mouse; 
And  yet  die 's  but  a  young  thing 

New  ooma  fraa  hv  mammy.'n 

WHAKha'eyeb 


Myboy,THnmy? 

ty  bum  and  flow'ry  bne. 


I've  been  by  bum ., , 

Meadow  green  and  mountain  grey. 
Courting  o'  this  young  thing. 

Just  come  flrae  her  mammy. 

And  whar  gat  ye  that  young  thing. 

My  boy.  Tammy? 
I  got  her  down  in  yonder  howa, 
Ghniling  on  a  bonnle  knowe. 
Herding  ae  wee  lamb  and  ewe. 

For  her  poor  mammy. 

Wha*  said  ye  to  the  bonnle  bairs. 

My  boy.  Tammy? 
I  pndsed  her  een,  sae  lovely  hlae. 
Her  dimpled  cheek  and  di«ny  mon' ;» 
I  preCd  it  aft,  as  ys  may  trow  !— 

She  said  she'd  teD  her  mammy. 


3d  by  COO^.^ 
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I  Md  her  to  my  baatiog  heart, 

My  joang,  my  nBiUiig  Uunmte  1 

I  ha'e  a  hoose,  it  ooct  me  dear, 

I're  wealth  o'  plenldieii  and  gear; 

Tele  get  It  a%  were't  tm  ttanee  malr. 
Gin  ye  will  leave  yoar  mammy. 

The  mile  gaed  aff  her  txMiiiie  flMe— 
I  mannna  leave  my  mammy. 
Sha^  gien  me  meat,  she's  gien  me  claes. 
She's  been  my  eomftwi  a'  my  days:— 
My  aidier's  death  brought  monie  waes— 
I  canna  leave  my  mammy. 

WeU  tak'  her  hame  and  mak'  her  fldn. 
My  aln  kind«hearted  lammie. 

We'll  gl'e  her  meat,  we'll  gi'e  her  daise. 

We'll  be  her  oomfort  a'  her  days. 

The  wee  thing  gl'es  her  hand,  and  sayi— 
There!  gang  and  aak  my  mammy. 

Has  she  been  to  the  Uik  wi' thee, 

My  boy.  Tammy  ? 
She  has  been  to  the  Idrk  wi*  me. 
And  the  tear  was  in  her  e'e; 
For  0 1  she's  bnt  a  yonog  thing, 

Jost  oome  frae  her  mammy. 


9]ft(  0ectrt  lobf  t. 


(jAvas  PAKKBrn.— Here  first  printed.] 

O !  oocxA'sT  thou  for  a  moment  look 

Within  this  heart  o'  mine : 
An'  there  peruse,  as  in  a  book. 

Ilk'  feeling^  secret  sign; 
It  eooldna   wonldna  but  reveal 

Its  deepeet  thought  to  thee ; 
Then  only^-only  oonld'st  thoa  toA 

How  dear  thoa  art  to  me. 

It  neVr  eonld  ba  by  look  or  sigh 

Or  word  frae  me  esiveet— 
The  fend  deep  love  that  fervently 

Is  throbbin'  in  my  Imast,— 
Altooo^  ondieriah'd  and  nnUest 

Wl'  kindred  flame  in  thine— 
Like  angel  bolineas  imprest 

Upon  some  earthly  shrine. 


Captain  ^aton'^  %um$m. 

[This  vivid  panoBal  portraitiue<tf  a  gentleman 
of  the  <dd  school  first  appeared  in  Bladcwood's 
Magaiine  for  September,  1819,  and  Its  authorship 
is  generally  ascribed,  we  believe  with  truth,  to  J. 
G.  LocKHAar.  O^^tain  Faton  was  a  real  per- 
sonage, and  lived  Itar  many  years  vdth  two  maiden 
sisters  in  a  tenement  of  his  own  oppoeite  tbe 
Oki  Exchange,  GhMgow.  His  title  of  Captain  he 
clahned  from  a  emnmisiion  whhih  he  held  in  a 
regiment  that  had  been  raised  in  SootUnd  fbr 
tbe  Dutch  service.  His  death  took  place  on  the 
SOth  of  July,  1807,  at  the  age  of  <B.  Mr.  Lock- 
hart's  description  of  him  is  said  by  those  who  re- 
member "the  venerable  bean"  to  be  accurate  as 
it  is  graphic  In  an  old  view  of  the  Trongate  of 
Glasgow,  the  e^tain  is  seen  picking  his  way  with 
his  rattan  across  the  street,  whkih  proves  that  he 
was  in  his  own  day,  beftoe  the  poet  immortalised 
him,  a  somewhat  noted  penonage.  The  "  Wynd 
Kirk,"  menttoned  to  the  last  verss  bnt  two,  al- 
though situated  in  a  narrow  lane  of  Glasgow,  was, 
to  the  captain's  day,  the  most  flMhionable  place  of 
worship  in  the  town.  In  1800,  Dr.  Porteoos  and 
his  eongregation  there  teansferred  themselves  to 
an  elegant  new  church  built  for  them,  called  St. 
George's.  Captain  Paton,  it  seems,  was  not  in 
reality  burled  **  by  the  Bam'e-hom-kirk,"  now  St. 
Davkfs,  as  steted  to  the  ballad,  bnt  to  the  High 
buiytog  ground.] 


ToooR  once  move  a  sober  measure. 

And  let  punch  and  tears  be  sbed, 
For  a  prtoee  of  good  old  ftUows, 

That,  alaek-a-day  1  is  dead ; 
For  a  prince  of  w«ihy  fellows. 

And  a  pretty  man  also. 
That  has  left  the  Saltmarket 

In  sorroWf  grief,  and  woe  ■ 
Oh!  we  ne'er  shaU  see  the  like  of  Oaptato  Paton 
nomo'el 

His  waistcoat,  coat,  and  breedies. 

Were  all  cut  off  the  same  web. 
Of  a  beantilhl  snufT-ootour, 

Or  a  modest  genty  drab ; 
The  Une  stripe  to  his  stockteg 

Bound  his  neat  slim  leg  did  go. 
And  his  mflSes  of  the  cambric  fine 

They  were  whiter  than  the  snow— 
OhI  wane'te  shall  see  toe  like  of  Oaptato  Paton 
nomo'el 
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EUa  hair  waa  floiled  In  otikr, 
I  AttheitelngoTtheson, 

In  oomely  rowa  and  boeklM  ■mart 

That  aboat  bia  can  did  ran ; 
And  beCtwe  thera  waa  a  toapae 

That  aoma  Indiea  vp  did  fivw. 
And  behind  thara  waa  a  long  queue 
That  did  o^  hia  ahooldan  flow— 
Oh  I  we  ne'er  duOl  aee  tfie  Uka  ofOaptaln  Paton 
no  mo'e  I 


^1 


He  took  off  hie  wee  thne-ooeUt, 
And  be  proflbred  jrou  hit  anoff^box 

Which  be  drew  from  Ua  aide  podwty 
And  on  Bordett  or  Bom^arta 

He  would  malM  a  remaik  or  ao. 
And  then  along  the  plainatonea 
Like  a  proroat  he  would  go— 
Oh  •  we  ne'er  ahall  aae  the  like  of  Captain  Paton 
no  mole  i 

In  dirty  da]ra  he  iddnd  weD 

Hit  tMtatepa  with  bia  rattan. 
Oh  I  jroa  ne'er  eonld  aee  the  kaat  apack 

On  the  ahoea  of  Captain  Paton: 
And  on  entering  the  eoffceroom 

About  two,  all  men  did  know. 
They  would  aee  him  witt  bia  Courier 

In  the  middle  of  the  row- 
Ob    we  ne'er  ahall  aee  the  like  of  d^^tnin  Paton 
no  mo'e. 

Now  and  then  upon  a  Sunday 

He  invited  me  to  dine. 
On  a  herring  and  a  mutton-chop 

Which  hia  maid  dreaaed  very  fine} 
There  waa  alao  a  Uttle  Malmaay 

And  a  bottle  ot  Bourdeanx, 
Which  between  me  and  the  Captain 

Paaaed  nimbly  to  and  fro— 
O !  I  ne'er  ahall  take  pot-lock  with  Captain  Paton 
no  mo'e  I 


Or  if  a  bowl  i 

The  Captain  be  would  ring. 
And  bid  Ndly  run  to  the  Wcat-port, 

And  a  atoup  of  water  bring ; 
Then  would  he  mix  the  genuine  atuff 

Aa  they  made  it  long  ago, 
With  limea  that  on  hia  property 

In  Trinidad  did  grow— 
Oh!  we  ne'er  ahaU  taate  the  like  of  Captain 
Pafeon'a  pondi  no  moial 


f        AndthenanflMtfanebewoidddiaeaarw 
So  aenalUe  and  oourteooa, 
Peibapa  talking  <tf  laat  aermon 

He  bad  beard  flrom  Dr.  Porteoaa, 
Of  aome  Uttle  bit  of  aeandal 

About  Hta.  ao  and  ao. 
Which  he  aearoa  eonld  eredlt,  having  heard 
The  coa  bnt  not  the  pw  ■ 
OhI  we  ne'er  ahaU  aee  the  like  of  Obtain  PatuB 
nomo^I 

Or  when  the  oandlea  were  bnmght  Ibrtb, 

And  the  night  waa  flOrly  aettfaag  in. 
He  would  tell  aome  fine  old  atoriea 

Aboot  Mfaiden-fldd  or  Bettingen— 
How  be  fboght  with  a  French  Mi^, 

And  deapatcbed  him  at  a  blow. 
While  hia  blood  ran  out  Uke  water 

On  the  aoft  graaa  below— 
OhI  w*  ne'er  ahall  hear  the  like  orOq>tain  Pat«ni 


Bnt  at  htft  the  Oaptafat  akkMMd, 
And  grew  worae  horn  day  to  day. 

And  all  miawd  htan  in  the  ooObe-rooi 
From  wbkih  now  he  atidd  away  t 

On  Sabbatha,  too,  the  Wynd  Kl^ 


?■ 


All  ftw  wanting  of  the  preaenee 
Of  our  TeneraMe  bean—  | 

OhI  w*  ne'er  ahan  aee  the  Ilka  of  CiVtalBFUea  ; 
nomo'el 

And  in  aplte  of  all  that  d^hom 

And  Oorkindale  oonld  do. 
It  waa  pbOn,  from  twenty  qrmptomib 

That  death  waa  In  hia  view; 
So  the  Captain  made  bte  teefmant 

And  aubntltted  to  hia  fi»,  { 

AndwelaklhlmbytheBam'fe-hom-klik,      j 

'Tia  the  way  we  all  mnat  go- 
Ob!  we  ne'er  ahaU  aee  the  like  of  Oiptain  Puoa 
no  mo**!  ! 

J<dn  an  in  cborua.  Jolly  boya. 

And  let  puneb  and  teara  be  aiiad. 
For  tbia  prince  of  good  old  Mlowa, 

That,  alaek-a-day !  la  dead ; 
For  thia  prince  of  worthy  fidlowa 

And  a  pretty  man  alao. 
That  baa  left  the  Saltmarfent 

In  aorrow,  grief,  and  woel 
For  It  ne'er  ahaU  aee  the  like  of  Oaptaia  Paton 
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[Aot, "  Ha'6  j»  Hen  la  the  oalm  dewy  monln'."] 

Ha*x  ye  Men  in  the  ehin^fltin'  gloamln* 

The  wild  foee,  ne  droopln*  and  patoj 
Btfvtve  in  the  emUe  o*  the  numiin' 

And  breathe  a*  its  iweete  on  the  galet— 
Bae  I  ha'e  aft  eeen  the  ead  boeom 

By  ghtcmj  despondency  preet, 
BflviTe  at  the  «ft  Toioe  o'  Mendship^ 

▲nd  huh  a*  its  •onowi  to  zest. 

Sae  a<l»  by  the  would  forsaken, 

Il«  seen  the  worn  oonntenanoe  smile, 
Wl' light  that  had  long  b(w»  extingttish'd. 

An' Joy  that  had  beam'd  to  beguile. 
O  ever,  on  lift's  ehangin'  Journey, 

Be  mine  the  sweet  dnty  to  shed, 
Hm  timely  refireshin'  o*  IHenddiip 

On  tihs  droq^'  an'  desolate  head! 

J.U. 


^        Thosthenletnsa'betassing 

Air  our  stoape  o*  gen'roos  flamet 

An'  while  roun'  the  board  t!s  pas^g, 

Baise  a  sang  In  friendship's  name. 

Frien*shlp  male's  us  a*  midr  happy, 

Frlen'ship  gi'es  as  a'  delight, 
Frien'ship  consecrates  the  drapide, 
Frlen'ship  brings  us  here  to-night. 
Happy  we're  been  a'  thegither, 
Hi^py  we've  been  yin  and  a*, 
Ttane  shall  find  as  a'  the  blither, 
"When  we  rise  to  gang  awa'. 


[Thu  longis  attribatsd  to  Bobics,  tat  with- 
out mndi  eertalnty.] 

Haas  around  the  Ingle  Wsewing, 
Wha  sae  happy  and  sae  free ; 
Though  the  northern  wind  blaws  freeslng, 
1  Frienlhip  warms  baith  you  and  me. 

'  Bxppf  we  are  a'  thegither, 

Happy  we'll  be  yin  an'  a'. 
Time  Shan  see  us  a' the  blither 
,  Ere  we  rise  to  gang  awa*. 

[  See  the  miser  o'er  his  treasure 

I  Gloating  wi'  a  greedy  e'e ! 

Clan  he  feel  the  glow  o'  pleasure 
That  around  us  here  we  see  ? 

(kn  the  peer.  In  sQk  and  ermine, 
Oa' his  oonsdenoe  half  his  own  I 

His  elaes  are  spun  an*  edged  wl'  vermin, 
Thoai^  be  Stan' afore  a  throne  i 


S^fteg^rt  a*  teajsing  me. 

[WoBOs  hy  KixBT.— Musio  by  Latour.] 

O  WBA.  is  he  I  lo'e  sae  weel  ? 
Wha  has  my  heart  an'  a'  ? 
O  wha  Is  he?  tis  sair  to  tell— 

He's  o'er  the  seas  awa'. 
There's  Charlie,  he's  a  sodger  lad. 

And,  Bavie,  biythe  is  he. 
And  wnUe,  In  his  tartan  plaid. 
They're  a'  a'  teasing  me. 
O  they're  a'  tease  teasing. 

They're  a'  a'  teasing  m^ 
They're  a'  tease  teasing, 
O  they're  a'  a'  teasing  me. 

There's  Osrl,  the  ehief  o'  Daftne  glen. 

And  he  has  land  and  store. 
With  flowery  mead,  and  shady  Ibn, 

And  siller  o'er  and  o'er. 
Quoth  he,  sweet  lass,  111  many  thee, 

(Yestreen  in  yonder  shaw,) 
And  thou  my  ain  true  bride  shall  be. 

And  queen  o*  Daftne  ha'. 
O  they're  a',  &o. 

But  when  my  Jamie  eomee  again. 

Young  Osil  will  then  descry 
That  diler  is  but  emp^  gain. 

To  hearts  no  gowd  can  buy. 
My  Jamie's  brave,  my  Jamie's  bmw, 

My  Jamie's  a'  to  me. 
And  though  his  siller  store  be  sma , 

Yet  married  we  will  be. 
For  they're  a',  Jn. 
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H^ilUectankie. 


[KnxiaomAjrKiB  ia  a  pas  in  the  KortliHigh< 
UndA,  wheie,  oa  the  17th  Jnlr,  16».  m  biUtto 
wu  fbaght  betwwB  the  fbioes  of  Ung  William 
the  third,  under  geneiBl  Mackay,  and  the  High- 
land dans  «iH>  adhered  to  Ung  Jamee,  under 
▼iieoant  Dundee  (Graham  of  ClaTertioaie.)  The 
Highlander!  were  vietorioas,  but  Claveriionae  wae 
tlain,  and  his  death  ptevented  them  flrom  taUof 
advantage  of  their  trietaqr.] 

Olatbbs  and  his  Higblandmen 

Oame  down  upon  the  raw,  anan ; 
Who,  lielng  stout,  gave  mony  a  shout  t 

The  lads  began  to  oiaw,  then. 
Wi*  sword  and  targe  into  their  hand, 

Wi'  whleh  they  were  na  shiw,  vaani 
Wi'  mony  a  fearfh'  heavy  sigh. 

The  lads  began  to  olaw,  then. 

Ow«r  bush,  ow«r  banlK,  ower  ditch,  ower  stankf 

She  flang  amang  them  a',  man  { 
The  butter-box  gat  mony  iKnodts; 

Their  riggings  paid  fbr  a',  then. 
They  got  thdr  paiks  wi*  sudden  stralks, 

Which,  to  their  gtlef  they  saw,  man ; 
Wi'  clinltum-danlnuB  ower  their  crowns. 

The  lads  began  to  fit',  then. 

Her  leap'd  about,  her  sidpp'd  about. 
And  flang  amang  them  a',  man ; 

The  English  blades  got  brolcen  heads, 
'  Their  crowns  were  deared  In  twa,  theni 

The  durk  and  dour  made  their  last  hour. 
And  proved  thdr  final  fit*,  man ; 

They  thoeht  the  dertl  had  been  thi>re. 
That  play'd  them  sio  a  pa*,  man. 

»     The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 

Cam'  whlgging  up  the  hill,  man; 
Thooht  Highland  trews  durst  not  reftiss 

For  to  subscribe  their  biU,  then ! 
In  Willie's  name,  they  thoeht  nae  ane 

Durst  stop  their  course  at  a',  man; 
But  her-nain-sell,  wi'  mony  a  knock. 

Cried,  Furloh,  Whigs,  Mra'«  man. 


A    Sir  Evan  Dhn,  and  his  meatrve. 

Gem*  linking  up  the  brink,  man  t  t 

The  Hoggan  Dutdi,  they  Ibared  sneh. 

They  bred  a  hoRid  stink,  tiien.  j 

The  true  Madeaa,  and  his  fletee  men,  ' 

Gem'  in  amang  them  a*,  man; 
Vane  durat  withstand  his  heavy  iMUkd  t 

A'  fled  and  ran  awa',  then. 

Odi  on  a  righ  i  odi  on  a  righ  I 

Why  should  she  loee  Ung  Shames,  man  r 
Oehrigindiloehiigtaidl! 

She  shall  brsak  a' hsr  banes,  then ; 
With  fyulohinieh,  and  stiV  a  while. 

And  speak  a  word  or  twa,  man ; 
She's  gi'e  ye  a  stralk  out  ower  the  nedK, 

Beibre  ye  win  awa*,  then. 

Oh,  lie  Ibr  shame,  ye*re  tiiree  ft»  ane  i 

Her-naln-sdI's  won  the  day,  man. 
King  Shamee*  red<«oats  should  be  hung  np. 

Because  thegr  ran  awa',  then.  I 

Had  thsy  bent  their  bows  Uke  Hl^iland  tnewB, 

And  made  as  lang  a  ttaj,  man. 
They'd  saved  thdr  Ung,  ttiat  sacsred 

And  WBUe  "d mawa',  then. 


[This  tsa  fragment  of  an  old  song  ftirWshed  v 
by  Bums  for  Johnson's  JCuseom.] 

Wbsbb  iwe  ye  been  sae  braw,  lad? 

Where  ha'e  ye  been  sae  bianUe,  O? 
Where  ha'e  ye  been  sas  braw,  lad? 
Gem*  ye  by  KUUeeranUe,  O  ? 
An  ye  had  been  whete  I  ha'e  been, 

Te  wadna  been  sae  cantie,  O, 
An  ye  had  eeen  what  I  ha'e  seen 
On  the  btaes  </ KilUecmkle,  a 

I've  fhughft  at  tend,  I've  ten^t  at  ssa; 

At  heme  I  fluight  my  auntie,  O; 
But  I  met  the  deevil  and  Dundee, 

On  the  braes  o*  KillleotanUe.  0| 

The  bauld  Pitenr  Ml  la  a  for. 
And  Olaverss  gat  a  dankS^  O; 

Or  I  had  fbd  an  Athole  gled. 
On  the  bmes  </ KillieeraaklB  O. 
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[Turn,  '*Kimeeran1de.''— In  th«  Note  to 
**  Johnnie  Cope"  (p«8«  ISB)  we  have  given  eome 
Moount  of  the  aatiuw  of  this  eong,  Adam  Skibt- 
ufo,  m  fitnner  in  Haddingtonshire.  The  battle  of 
TnukenftMabrorFreeton,  u  we  there  itate,  was 
ftmght  on  the  S9d  September,  1745.  We  maj 
here  notice  some  of  the  lesser  penonages  men- 
tioned in  the  song.  "  Hentelth  the  great,"  and 
«  Slmscm  keen,"  mentioned  in  verses  5th  and  0th, 
were  reverend  dergjrmen  and  volnnteers  in  the 
rojBl  army.  The  latter  had  two  pistols  in  his 
pockets,  two  in  his  ludstets,  and  one  In  his  belt. 
"  Myrie/'  verw  7th,  was  a  stodent  of  physio  from 
Jainaica,an4  a  volunteer  in  the  royal  anny;  he  vras 
severely  wounded.  "Lieutenant  Smith," 9th and 
10th  stansas,  was  an  Irishman,  who  Issaid  tohave 
displayed  modi  pusillanimity  m  the  fight.  He, 
however,  diallenged  Skirving  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  spoken  ot  "  I  have  heard  the  anec- 
dote often,"  says  Boms,  "  that  Lieut.  Smith 
came  to  Haddington  after  the  pubUcati<m  d  the 
song,  and  sent  a  challenge  to  Skirving  to  meet 
him  at  Haddington,  and  answer  tor  the  unworthy 
mannsff  in  which  he  had  noticed  him  in  his  song. 
'  Gang  awa'  back,'  said  the  honest  Catmer,  *  and 
tell  Mr.  Anith  that  I  ha'e  nae  leisure  to  come  to 
Haddington ;  but  tell  him  to  come  here,  and  I'll 
tak' a  look  o*  him,  and  if  I  think  I'mfittofedit 
him.  111  feeht  him;  andif  no— 111  do  as  he  did— 
rUrinma,'"] 

Ttrm  Chevalier,  bdng  void  of  fear. 

Did  march  up  Blnlie  brae,  man. 
And  through  Tranent,  ere  he  did  stent. 

As  Ihst  as  h«  could  gae,  man ; 
While  General  Cope  did  taunt  and  mock, 

Wl'  mony  a  load  huzxa,  man ; 
Bat  ere  next  mom  proelaim'd  the  ood^ 

We  heard  anither  craw,  man. 

The  brave  Lochiel,  as  I  heard  tell. 

Led  Cameront  on  in  duds,  man ; 
The  morning  ikir,  and  dear  the  air. 

They  lowsed  with  devilish  thuds,  man: 
Down  guns  they  threw,  and  swords  they 
drew. 

And  soon  did  diase  th^wp  aff,  man  { 
Ob  Bsaton  CMIs  thqr  boflt  thdr  chalts. 

And  gart  them  rin  like  daft,  man. 


The  bluff  dragoons  swore,  Blood  and  "Oons, 

They'd  make  the  rebels  run,  man ; 
And  yet  they  flee  when  them  tb«y  see. 

And  winna  fire  a  gan,  man. 
They  tum'd  their  back,  the  fbot  th«y  brake. 

Such  terror  seised  them  a',  man ; 
Some  wet  their  cheeks,  some  lyied  their 
bredu. 

And  some  for  fbar  did  fit',  man. 

The  vohnrteers  prick'd  up  tiidr  ears. 

And  vow  gin  thqr  were  crouse,  manj 
But  when  the  bairns  saw't  torn  to  eam'st. 

They  were  not  wortik  a  louse,  man : 
Maist  fedc  gaed  hame—O,  ly  for  shame! 

They'd  better  stay'd  awa',  man. 
Than  wi'  cockade  to  make  parade. 

And  do  nae  good  at  a',  man. 

Mentsith  the  great,  where  Hersell  sate, 

Un'wares  did  ding  her  ower,  man : 
Tet  wadna  stand  to  bear  a  hand. 

But  aff  iU'  fiist  did  scour,  man  t 
Ower  Soutra  hill,  ere  he  stood  stm. 

Before  he  tasted  meat,  mant 
Troth,  he  may  brag  of  his  swift  nag. 

That  bare  him  aff  aae  fleet,  man. 

And  Simson  keen,  to  dear  the  oen 

Of  rebels  flur  in  wrang,  man. 
Did  never  strive  wi'  pistols  five. 

But  gallop'd  wi'  the  thrang,  man : 
He  tum'd  his  back,  and  in  a  crack 

Was  cleanly  out  of  sight,  man ; 
And  thought  it  best;  it  was  nae  Jest 

Wi*  Highlanders  to  fight,  man. 

'Hangst  a'  the  gang,  nane  bade  the  bang 

But  twa',  and  ane  was  tane,  man  i 
For  Campbell  rade,  but  Myrie  staid. 

And  sab  he  paid  the  kain,  man : 
Fdl  skelps  he  got,  was  waur  than  shot, 

Frae  the  sharp-edged  claymore,  man  t 
Frae  many  a  spout  came  running  out 

His  reddng-het  red  gore,  man. 

Bat  Gord'ner  brave  did  still  behave 

like  to  a  hero  bright,  man; 
His  coorage  true,  Uke  him  were  few. 

That  still  despised  flight,  man : 
For  king  and  laws,  and  country's  cansr. 

In  honour's  bed  he  lay,  man. 
His  life,  but  not  his  courage,  fled. 

While  he  had  breath  to  draw,  man. 
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And  Mi^or  Bowie,  that  irorthy  loal, 

Wu  brooght  down  to  the  ground^  num ; 
mi  hone  being  shot,  it  was  hie  lot 

For  to  get  mony  m  wound,  man. 
Uentenant  Smith,  of  Irish  Urth, 

Fta«  whom  he  called  for  aid,  man. 
Being  flin  of  dread,  lap  ower  his  haad. 

And  wadna  be  gainsaid,  man. 

Be  made  elo  hatte,  sae  q>iirr*d  Ua  beast, 

Twas  littk  there  he  saw,  man; 
To  BerwidK  tade,  and  safldy  said, 

Tiae  Soots  were  rebels  a',  man. 
Bat  let  that  end,  fbr  wed 'tis  kend 

His  use  and  wont  to  lie,  manj 
The  Teagve  is  nangfat,  be  never  fSBoght, 

When  he  had  room  to  flee,  man. 

And  Oaddell  drest,  amang  the  rest, 

With  gon  and  good  cliqrBiore,  man. 
On  gdding  gr^,  he  rode  that  waj. 

With  pistols  set  beftwe,  man: 
The  canse  was  good,  he'd  spend  his  blold, 

Befbrs  that  he  woold  yield,  man ; 
But  the  night  before,  he  left  the  eof. 

And  never  took  tlM  field,  man. 

Bat  gallant  Rodger,  Hke  a  soger. 

Stood  and  bravely  foaght,  man ; 
I'm  wae  to  teU,  at  last  he  fUl, 

Bat  mae  down  wi'  him  brooi^t,  man: 
At  pofait  of  death,  wi*  his  last  breath, 

(Some  standing  roand  in  ring,  man,) 
On's  back  lying  flat,  he  waved  his  hat. 

And  ory^,  Ood  save  the  Ung,  man. 

Some  Highland  rogoes,  like  hungry  dogs, 

Negleoting  to  porsae,  man. 
About  they  Ikeed,  and  in  great  haste 

TTpon  the  booty  flew,  man; 
And  they,  as  giUn  for  aU  their  pain. 

Are  deok'd  wi'  spoils  of  war,  man; 
Fu'  bauld  can  tdl  how  her  uUnsell 

Was  ne'er  sas  pra  pefore,  man. 

At  the  thorn  tree,  which  you  may  see 

Bewest  the  Meadow-mill,  man. 
There  mony  slain  lay  on  the  plain. 

The  dans  pursuing  still,  man. 
GHo  unco  hacks,  and  deadly  whaoks, 

I  never  saw  the  like,  man; 
Lost  hands  and  heads  cost  them  thdr 
deads. 

That  Ml  near  Preston^dyke,  man. 


That  aftemooB,  when  a*  vras  dons, 
I  gaed  to  see  the  ftayt  man ; 

But  had  I  wist  what  after  post, 
I'd  better  staid  away,  man : 

In  Seaton  Sands,  wi'  ntanble  hands, 
Th^  pidc'd  my  pockets  bare,  man 

But  I  wish  ne'er  to  drie  sks  fear. 


t 


iDoun  t^t  intn,  MMt. 


[This  was  eontriboted  by  Bobsbt  OnAwvono, 
aathor  of  ''Tweedside,"  fte.  to  the  first  volome 
of  the  Teft-TM>to  Mleedlany.  It  originally  eon- 
sisted  of  four  stanns,but  the  last  two,  bdng  rather 
highly  ookmred,  were  reduced  to  one,  by  Bams, 
fbr  Thomson's  collection.  Bums  says.  "  I  have 
been  informed,  that  the  tone  of  Doun  the  bore, 
Davie,  vras  the  eompodtkm  of  David  Maigh, 
keeper  of  the  blood  donth  hounds,  belonging  te 
thelairdofBiddeOinTweeddale."  WhenDavU 
Midgh  nved  is  not  said;  bat  the  tune  ^tpears, 
along  with  the  weeds,  in  the  Orpheus  Catledonins, 
17S5.] 

Wbsit  trees  did  bod,  and  fields  were  green. 

And  broom  Uoom'd  fUr  to  eee; 
When  Mary  vras  comidete  fifteen. 

And  love  laugh'd  in  her  e'e; 
BIythe  Davie's  blinks  her  heart  did  move 

To  speak  her  mind  ttana  flree ; 
Gang  down  the  bum,  Davie,  love. 

And  I  win  follow  thee. 


Now  Davie  did  eadi 

That  dwdt  on  this  bumslde ; 
And  Maxy  was  the  bonniest  laas. 

Just  meet  to  be  a  bride: 
Her  <>b«eks  wers  roele,  red  and  iR^iite; 

H«  een  were  bonnle  bine; 
Her  looks  vrere  like  the  morning  bright. 

Her  lips  like  dropping  dew. 

As  down  the  bum  they  took  thefar  way. 

And  through  the  floWry  dale; 
His  dieek  to  hen  he  aft  did  lay. 

And  love  was  aye  the  tale. 
With,  Mary,  when  shall  vre  retam. 

Sic  pleasure  to  renew  ? 
quoth  Mary,  Love,  I  like  the  bum. 

And  aye  wUl  follow  yoa. 
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1  cam'  idVic  tfje  muir. 

tlw  the  Skene  MB.  collection  of  old  Scottish 
tunea,  circa  1615,  published  in  1838,  with  an  in- 
troductory inquiry,  by  William  Dauney,  Esq., 
there  occurs  a  beautiftil  melody,  headed,  "  AUuse 
yat  I  catue  owr  the  moor,  and  left  my  love  behind 
ine."  Prom  this  the  modern  tune  of  "  The  last 
time  I  cam'  o'er  the  muir"  has  been  manufiic- 
tured ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Dauney,  the  ancient 
air  has  suffered  sadly  by  the  change,  bemg  in  its 
original  state  much  superior  to  the  modem  set. 
An  the  old  words,  except  the  title,  are  lost.  Bam- 
sAT  wrote  the  present  song.  Bams  thought  it 
unworthy  of  the  tune,  but  admitted  that  It  was 
too  long  established  hi  public  ftiTour  to  be  sap- 
planted.J 

Thk  last  time  I  cam'  owre  the  muir, 

I  left  my  lore  behind  me : 
Te  powers,  what  pains  do  I  endun 

When  soft  ideas  mind  me! 
Soon  as  the  raddy  mom  display'd 

The  beaming  day  ensuing, 
1  met  betimes  my  lorely  maid. 

In  fit  retreats  fbr  wooing. 


We  stray'd  beride  yon  wand*rinf  stream. 

And  talk'd  with  hearts  o'erflowing; 
Fntil  the  sun's  last  setting  beam 

Was  In  the  ocean  glowing. 
I  pitied  all  beneath  the  skies. 

Even  kings,  when  she  was  nigh  me; 
In  raptures  I  beheld  her  eyes, 

Widch  could  but  ill  deny  me. 

Should  I  be  eall'd  where  cannons  roar. 

Where  mortal  steel  may  wound  me, 
Otjcast  upon  some  foreign  shore, 

tvhere  dangers  may  surround  me; 
Yet  hopes  again  to  see  my  love. 

To  te»Mt  on  glowing  kisses, 
Shall  make  my  cares  at  distance  more. 

In  prospect  of  such  blisses. 

In  all  my  soul  there's  not  one  place 

To  let  a  rival  enter: 
Since  she  excels  in  eVry  grace. 

In  her  my  love  shall  centre. 
Sooner  the  seas  shall  cease  to  flow. 

Their  waves  the  Alps  shall  cover, 
On  Greenland  ice  shall  roses  grow. 

Before  I  cease  to  love  her. 


The  neiat  time  I  gang  ower  the  rouir. 

She  shall  a  lover  find  me; 
And  that  my  faith  is  firm  and  pure. 

Though  I  left  her  behind  me; 
Then  Hymen's  sacred  bonds  shall  chain 

My  heart  to  her  fSair  bosom ; 
There,  while  my  being  does  remain. 

My  love  more  fresh  shall  blo«om. 


®5e  Bxaf^  oi  Bxar.^^ome, 

[Tnts  appears  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Tea 
Table  Miscellany  with  the  titie  of  "  The  Generous 
Gentieman,  a  song  to  the  tune  of  the  Bonnie  Lass 
of  Branksome."  It  was  written  by  Bamsat  him- 
self. Mr.  Robert  Chambers  says  the  song  was 
founded  on  a  real  incident.  "  The  hortnit  lata 
was  daughter  to  a  woman  who  kept  an  alehouse 
at  the  hamlet  near  Branksome  Castle,  in  Teviot* 
dale.  A  young  ofRccr,  of  some  rank,— his  name 
we  believe  was  Maitland,— happened  to  be  quar- 
tered somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  saw, 
loved,  and  married  her.  So  strange  was  such  an 
alliance  deemed  in  thoae  days,  that  the  old 
mother,  nnder  whose  auspices  it  was  performed, 
did  not  escape  the  imputatton  of  witchcraft."] 

As  I  cam'  In  by  Tevlot  side. 

And  by  the  braes  of  Branksome, 
There  first  I  saw  my  bonnle  bride. 

Young,  smiling,  sweet,  and  handsome. 
Her  skin  was  safter  than  the  down. 

And  white  as  alabaster; 
Her  hair,  a  shining,  waving  brown ; 

In  stimightness  nane  surpass'd  her. 

Life  gloWd  npon  her  Up  and  cheek, 

Her  clear  een  were  surprising. 
And  beautiflilly  tum'd  her  neck. 

Her  Uttie  breasts  Just  rishig: 
Nae  silken  hose  with  gushats  fine. 

Or  shoon  with  glancing  laeee. 
On  her  bare  leg,  forbad  to  shin* 

Weel-shapen  native  graces. 

Ae  little  coat  and  bodice  white 
Was  sum  o'  a'  her  claithing; 
K'(>n  tbes«>  o'er  muckle ;— mair  delight 
S  She'd  given  clad  wi'  naething. 
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We  leui'd  upon  m  floweiy  brae, 

Bj  which  a  bumle  trotted ; 
Ob  her  I  glowr'd  my  mmiI  away. 

While  on  her  sweets  I  doated. 

A  thoosand  beauties  of  desert 

Befbre  had  scarce  alarm'd  me, 
Tm  this  dear  artless  struck  my  heart* 

And,  hot  designing,  eharm'd  me. 
Harried  by  love,  dose  to  my  breast 

I  elasp'd  this  ftind  ofblisses^— 
Wha  smiled,  and  stUd,  Without  a  priest. 

Sir,  hope  fbr  nocht  but  kisses. 

I  had  nae  heart  to  do  her  harm. 

And  yet  I  oouldna  want  her ; 
What  she  demanded,  ilka  charm 

O'  hers  pled  I  should  gnmt  her. 
fHnoe  heaven  had  dealt  to  me  a  routh. 

Straight  to  the  Urk  I  led  her; 
There  plighted  her  my  lUth  and  trouth. 

And  a  young  lady  made  her. 


[Wairrnr  by  Jomr  Bubtt,  Ibr  an  annlTersary 
•r  Bums  held  In  Philadelphia.] 

BwsBT  the  bard,  and  sweet  his  strain, 
Breath'd  where  mirth  and  friendstiip  reign. 
O'er  ilk  woodland,  hill,  and  plain. 

And  loch  o'  Caledonia. 
Sweet  the  rural  scenes  he  drew. 
Sweet  the  fiOry  tints  he  threw 
O'er  the  page,  to  nature  true. 

And  dear  to  Osledonia. 
But  the  strain  so  lov'd  is  o'er. 
And  the  bard  so  lor'd  no  more 
Shan  his  magic  stanzas  pour 

To  lore  and  Caledonia. 

Ayr  and  Doon  may  row  their  floods, 
BMs  may  warble  through  the  woodc, 
Dews  may  gem  the  op'ning  buds. 

And  daisies  bloom  fti'  bonnie,  0{ 
Lads  fb'  biythe  and  lasses  fhin. 
Still  may  Iots,  but  ne'er  again 
Win  they  wake  the  gifted  strain  | 

O'Bumsi 


While  his  native  rales  among, 
LoTe  is  fdt,  or  beauty  sung. 
Hearts  wiU  beat  and  harps  be  strung 
To  Barns  and  Caledonia. 


®ulD  '^tUx  0i*<!Botx>nn. 


[Pbakcis  BBiniocH.— Tune,  "  Bun| 
now  better  known  by  the  title  of  ** 
young  lad,"  &e.— Here  flnt  printed.] 

Auu)  Peter  M'Gowan  cam'  down  tiie  eraft. 
An'  mbb'd  his  ban's,  and  fldg'd  and  langh'd- 
O  Uttie  thocht  he  o*  his  wrinkled  chaft 

As  he  wanted  me  to  lo'e. 
He  patted  my  brow,  an'  stroked  my  chin. 
He  roosed  my  e'en  an'  sleek  white  skin. 
Syne  fldn  wad  Uss— but  the  laugh  within 
Cam'  rattling  out,  I  trew. 
Oh,  sirs !  but  be  was  a  braw  aold  carte, 
Wl'  rings  o'  gowd,  an'  brooch  o'  pearl. 
An'  aye  he  spak'  o'  his  Men'  the  earl. 
An'  thocht  ha  was  courting  me. 

He  spak*  o*  his  gear  an'  acres  wide, 

O'  his  bawsan'd  yaud  that  I  should  iMe, 

Gin  I  wad  be  his  bonnie  wee  bride, 

Betoming  lo'e  fbr  lo'e ; 
That  I  a  lady  to  Urk  should  gang— 
Ha'e  writ  my  rirtues  in  a  sang. 
But  I  snapp'd  my  thumbs  and  I  si^  "  Gae  ha 
Gin  naething  mair  ye  can  do !" 
Oh,  sirs !  but  he  lo(dc'd  a  silly  aukl  man, 
Kae  langer  he  spak'  o'  his  gear  an'  Ian', 
An'  throng  the  town  like  Uchtnin*  ran 
The  tale  o'  auld  Peter's  lo'a. 

An'  sae  the  auld  carie  spelled  up  the  craft. 
An'  raved  an'  stamp'd  like  ane  gane  daft, 
nu  the  tear  trickled  owre  his  bumingehafi. 

Sin'  he  oooldna  mak'  me  lo'e. 
It's  better  fbr  me  to  be  single,  I  said. 
Then  as  warming  pan  in  an  auld  man's  bed. 
He  win  be  cunning  that  gars  me  wed 
Wl'  ane  that  I  canna  lo'e. 
Ka!  na!  he  maun  be  a  braw  young  lad, 
A  canty  lad— a  spunky  lad, 
O  he  maun  be  a  spirited  lad 

Wha  thinks  to  win  my  lo'a. 
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TTmi  tane  oaUed  "The  Happy  aown"  la  old. 
Gay  adopts  it  Ibr  one  of  his  ■onga  in  the  "  B^- 
gar*!  Upera,"  beginning, 

"I'm  lilce  a  skiff  in  the  ooean  tosa'd." 
The  fbllowing  fine  verses  appear  in  the  second 
▼olome  of  the  Tea>Table  Miscellany.  Bamaay,  in 
his  "  Gentle  Shepherd"  pats  a  few  Teraes  into  the 
moath  at  Sir  William  Worthy,  to  the  tone  of 
"  The  Hi4>py  Qown."] 

How  happy  ia  the  raral  clown. 
Who,  Ikir  remov'd  ttom  nolae  of  town, 
Oontemna  the  glory  of  a  crown. 

And,  in  hia  aafe  retreat, 
la  pleaaed  with  hia  low  degree, 
la  rich  in  decent  poverty, 
Vrom  atrife,  tram  care,  and  bualneea  free. 

At  onoe  both  good  and  great! 

Ko  dmms  disturb  his  morning  sleep. 
He  fears  no  danger  of  the  deep, 
If  or  noiqr  law,  nor  courts  e'er  heap 

Vexation  on  his  mind ; 
Vo  trompets  rouse  him  to  the  war, 
Ko  hopes  can  bribe,  nor  threats  can  dare; 
From  state  intrigues  he  holds  a&r. 

And  Ureth  unconfln'd. 

Like  those  in  golden  ages  bom. 
He  labours  gently  to  adorn 
Hia  amaU  paternal  fields  ct  corn. 

And  on  their  product  feeds ; 
Each  season  of  the  wheeling  year. 
Industrious  he  improves  with  care. 
And  still  some  ripen'd  flrnits  appear. 

So  wen  his  toil  succeeds. 

Kow  by  a  aHver  atream  he  lies. 
And  anglea  with  hia  baita  and  fliea. 
And  next  the  aylvan  acene  he  triea, 

Hia  apirita  to  regale; 
Vow  fhmi  the  rock  or  height  he  views 
Hia  fleecy  flock,  or  teeming  oowa ; 
Then  tunea  his  reed,  or  triea  his  mnae,  • 

That  waita  hia  honeat  call. 

Amidat  hia  harmleas  eaqr  Jo7>» 
Jio  care  hia  peace  of  mind  deatroya, 
Vor  doea  he  paaa  hia  time  in  toys 
Beneath  his  just  regard : 


^ 


He's  fond  to  fbel  the  sephyrs  breese. 
To  plant  and  sned  his  tender  trees ; 
And  tat  attending  well  hia  beea, 
EiOaye  their  sweet  reward. 

The  flow'ry  meada  and  ailent  covea. 

The  acenea  of  fhithfbi  rural  lovea, 

And  warbling  birda  on  blooming  groves. 

Afford  a  wiah'd  delight ; 
But  O,  how  pleaaant  ia  hia  life ! 
Biett  with  a  chaste  and  virtuous  wife. 
And  children  prattling,  void  of  atrile. 

Around  his  fire  at  night  1 


Bonnie  Sk^iti^i^  Srag. 


[Ths  first  and  last  stansas  of  this  popular  song 
were  written  by  W.  Paol,  Glasgow,  and  set  to 
music  by  Richard  Webster.  The  second  stanza 
is  an  interpolation  by  William  Tbom  of  Inve- 
rury.] 


Oh  whar  was  ye  sae  1 

My  bonnie  Jeannie  Gray  ? 
Tour  mither  miss'd  you  late  at  e'en. 

And  eke  at  break  o'  day. 
Tour  mither  look'd  sae  sour  and  sad. 

Tour  Ihther  dull  and  wae, 
Oh  I  whar  waa  ye  aae  kite  yestreen. 

My  bonnie  Jeannie  Gray  ? 

I've  mark'd  that  lanely  look  o'  thine. 

My  bonnie  Jeannie  Gray ; 
I've  kent  your  kindly  boaom  pine, 

Thia  monie,  monle  day. 
Ha'e  hinnied  worda  o'  promise  lur'd 

Tour  guildeaa  heart  astray  ? 
O I  dinna  hide  your  grief  firae  me. 

My  bonnie  Jeannie  Gray. 

Dear  aiater,  ait  ye  down  by  me. 

And  let  nae  body  ken ; 
For  I  ha'e  promia'd  late  yeatreen 

To  wed  young  Jande  Glen ; 
The  mdting  tear  atood  in  hia  e'e. 

What  heart  could  aay  him  nay  ? 
Aa  aft  he  vow'd,  throurh  life,  I'm  tltine. 

My  bonnie  Jeannie  iirag* 
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®^f tell  nebet  be  peace* 

[Thu  fine  JMobitkxU  long  was  a  oontrtbatkm  of  Buairi  to  Johnaon's  MaMoifc.  The  origiMi 
name  ot  the  tone  it,  "  There  '•  few  gade  lisUowe  when  Jamie  *■  awa',"  and  it  appear*  with  that  title 
in  Oswald's  Caledonian  Pocket  Companion,  (1740.)  Sometimes  it  is  called,  "  There 's  liaw  gode  M- 
iows  when  fViUitU  awa'."    The  words  of  the  old  song  are  supposed  to  be  lost.] 

Bt  yon  oastle-wa%  at  the  dose  o'  the  day, 
I  heard  a  man  ring,  though  his  head  it  was  grey ; 
And  as  he  was  singing,  the  tears  down  came— 
There'll  uerer  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 

The  chorch  Is  in  rains,  the  state  is  in  jars, 
Delorions,  oppressions,  and  mnrderoos  wars : 
We  daoma  weel  sayt,  but  we  ken  wha's  to  blame,— 
Therell  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 

My  seren  braw  sons  for  Jamie  drew  sword. 
And  now  I  greet  round  their  green  beds  in  the  yird : 
It  brak  the  sweet  heart  o'  my  fluthfti'  auld  dame— 
There'll  nerer  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 

Kow  life  Is  a  burden  that  bows  me  down. 
Since  I  tint  my  bairns,  and  he  tint  his  crown ; 
Bat  till  my  hut  m<»nents  my  words  are  the  same,— 
Therell  never  be  peace  tiU  Jamie  comes  hame. 


[WnrrrxK  on  the  death  of  the  Ettri^  Shepherd,  by  the  Ber.  Jaxbs  Mi7RKA\,  author  of  ilie 
original  songs  given  at  page  88.    Set  to  mode  by  Peter  Madeod.] 

\  Tbb  sommcr  hath  pass'd  o'er  the  Yarrow^  green  mountains. 

The  birch  trembled  wild  by  Loch  Mary's  lone  shore; 
The  winter  i4>proaohee  to  bind  up  the  fountains. 
But  the  Bard  of  the  Forest  shall  cheer  us  no  more. 
'■■■'  Vo  move  shall  he  stray  in  the  dusk  of  the  gloaming;. 

To  dream  of  the  spirits  in  lands  fer  away  I 
^  No  more  shall  be  list  to  the  tempest  loud  moaning; 

For  the  Bard  of  the  Forest  lies  cold  in  the  day  I 

He  rests  with  his  fethos,  no  more  to  awaken 

4    'i  Sweet  strains  by  the  streamlets  that  qwed  to  the  main, 

^  The  wild  echo  sleeps  in  the  glen  of  green  bracken, 

4"  ;  But  the  Shepherd  shall  never  awake  it  again  I 

''  "^  {'[  Bloom  sweetly  around  him,  ye  pale  drooping  roses, 

^*^  Breathe  softly,  ye  winds,  o'er  his  ccOd  narrow  bed! 

x,^  Fall  gently,  ye  dews,  where  the  minstrel  reposes, 

><^)  And  hallow  the  wild  flowers  that  wave  o'er  his  head! 
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[This  wu  an  almost  extemporaneous  efRtslon 
of  BuBNa,  on  seeing  a  fair  country  girl  walk  along 
the  High  Street  of  Dumfries,  with  her  shoes  and 
stockings,  more  Scotieo.in  her  hand,  instead  of  on 
her  teet.  He  sent  it  to  Johnson's  Museum,  ac- 
oompanied  with  an  air  resembling  much  the  old 
tune  of  *•  Andro  and  his  Cutty  Gun."  It  was  his 
last  contribution  to  that  publication  1] 

As  I  was  walking  up  the  street, 

A  bareflt  maid  I  chano'd  to  meet; 
But  O  the  road  was  very  hard 
For  that  fkir  maiden's  tender  feet. 
O  Hally's  meek,  Mally's  sweet, 
Mally's  modest  and  discreet, 
Mally's  rare,  Mally's  ^r, 
Mally's  every  way  complete. 

It  were  mair  meet,  that  those  fine  feet 
Were  weel  lac'd  up  in  silken  shoon. 

And  'twere  more  fit  that  she  should  sit 
Within  yon  chariot  gilt  aboon. 
O  Mally's  meek,  &o. 

Her  yellow  hair,  beyond  compare. 
Comes  tiinkllng  down  her  swan-white 
neck; 
And  her  two  eyes,  like  stars  in  skies. 
Would  keep  a  rinking  ship  fhte  wreck. 
O  Mally's  meek,  &c. 


^f)t  fejae^  of  ^cotlamU. 

[This  pathetic  Jacobite  efRidon  was  contribut- 
ed  by  Allah  Cdnhinoham  to  Cromek's  Bemidna 
of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  Song.  It  is  sung  to  the 
tune  of  "  The  Siller  Crown."] 

Whsh  I  left  thee,  bonnie  Scotland, 

O  fidr  wert  thou  to  see  I 
And  blythe  as  a  bonnie  biide  i'  the  mom. 

When  she  maun  wedded  be. 
When  I  came  back  to  thee,  Scotland, 

Upon  a  May-mom  fidr, 
A  bonnie  lass  sat  at  our  town  end, 

A  kaming  her  yellow  hair. 


Oh  hey !  oh  hey !  sung  the  bonnie  lass, 

Oh  hey,  and  wae  is  me ! 
There's  siocan  sorrow  in  Scotland, 

As  een  did  never  see. 
Oh  hey,  oh  bey,  for  my  fother  auld ! 

Oh  hey,  for  my  mither  dear ! 
And  my  heart  will  burst  for  the  bonnie  lad 

Wha  left  me  lanesome  here. 

I  hadna  gane  in  my  aln  Scotland 

Mae  miles  than  twa  or  three. 
When  I  saw  the  head  o'  my  ain  fidther 

Borne  up  the  gate  to  me. 
A  traitor's  head !  and,  A  traitor's  head ! 

Loud  bawl'd  a  bloody  loon ; 
But  I  drew  firae  the  sheath  my  glaive  o'  weir, 

And  strack  the  reaver  down. 

I  hied  me  hame  to  my  fiither's  ha'. 

My  dear  auld  mither  to  see ; 
But  she  lay  'mang  the  black  elsels, 

Wi'  the  death-tear  in  her  e'e. 

0  wha  has  wrought  this  bloody  wark  ? 
Had  I  the  reaver  here, 

I'd  wash  his  sark  in  his  ain  heart's  blood, 
And  gl'et  to  his  love  to  wear. 

1  hadna  gane  firae  my  ain  d^ar  hame 

But  twa  short  miles  an  three, 
Till  up  came  a  captain  o'  the  Whigs, 

Says,  Traitor,  bide  ye  me ! 
I  grippet  him  by  the  belt  sae  braid. 

It  bursted  i'  my  hand. 
But  I  threw  him  firae  his  weir-saddle. 

And  drew  my  burly  brand. 

Shaw  mercy  on  me,  quo'  the  loon. 

And  low  he  knelt  on  knee  i 
And  by  his  thigh  was  my  father's  glaive 

Whkh  gude  king  Bruce  did  gl'e ; 
And  buckled  round  him  was  the  broider'd  belt 

Which  my  mither's  hands  did  weave— 
Hy  tears  they  mingled  wl'  his  heart's  blood. 

And  reek'd  upon  my  glaive. 

I  wander  a'  night  'mang  the  lands  I  own'd. 

When  a'  folk  are  asleep ; 
And  I  lie  o'er  my  fkther  and  mither's  grave 

An  hour  or  twa  to  weep. 
O,  Iktherless  and  mitherless. 

Without  a  ha'  or  hame, 
I  maun  wander  through  my  dear  Scotland, 

And  bide  a  traitor's  name. 
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[Allai*  OnMHTNOHAM.— "  losteAil  of  Hiylng 
why  or  when  I  wrote  this  eong,  or  telling  the 
reMons  that  indnoed  me  to  tanitate  the  natoral 
bidUid  style  of  the  north,  I  wiU  teU  a  little  toach- 
ing  etory,  which  haa  long  been  popular  in  my 
native  place.  At  the  dose  of  the  last  rebellion, 
a  par^  of  the  Doke  oi  Cnmberland'e  dragoons 
passed  through  Nithadale;  they  called  at  a  lone 
hoose,  where  a  widow  lived,  and  demanded  re- 
fkeahments.  She  brought  them  milk;  and  her 
son,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  prepared  kale  and  batter 
—this,  she  said,  was  all  her  store.  One  of  the 
party  inquired  how  she  lived  on  sudi  slender 
means :  "  I  live,"  she  said,  "  on  my  cow,  my  kale- 
yard,  and  on  the  blessing  of  God."  Ho  went  and 
killed  the  oow,  destroyed  her  kale,  and  oontinued 
his  march.  1^  poor  woman  dtod  of  a  broken 
heart,  and  her  son  wandered  away  fh>m  the  in- 
quiiy  ot  Mends  and  the  readi  of  compassion.  It 
happened,  afterwards,  in  the  continental  war, 
wlien  the  British  army  had  gained  a  great  victory, 
that  the  soldiers  were  seated  on  the  ground,  mak- 
ing  merry  with  wine,  and  relating  their  nploits 
— '  All  this  is  nothing,'  cried  a  dragoon, '  to  what 
I  once  did  in  Scotland— I  starved  a  witch  In  Niths- 
dale;  I  drank  her  mlllc,  I  killed  her  cow,  destroy- 
ed her  kale-yard,  and  left  her  to  live  apon  God— 
and  I  dare  say  he  had  enough  ado  with  her.' 
'  And  dont  you  rue  it  ?'  exclaimed  a  soldier  start- 
ing up—'  don't  you  me  it  P'  '  Rue  what  ?*  ai^d  the 
rufflant  'wliat  would  you  have  me  me?  she's 
dead  and  damned,  and  there's  an  end  of  her.* 
'  Then,  by  my  God  I'  said  the  other,  '  that  woman 
was  my  mother— draw  your  sword— draw.'  They 
fought  on  the  spot,  and  while  the  Scottish  soldier 
passed  his  sword  through  his  body,  and  turned 
him  over  in  the  pangs  of  death,  he  sidd,  'Had 
yon  but  said  you  raed  i^  God  should  have  pun- 
ished you,  not  L' "] 

WBRaa  gang  ye,  ye  sQly  auid  carle, 

Wi'  yere  staif  and  shepherd  tKn  ? 
I'm  gaun  to  the  hill,  thou  sodger-man. 

To  shift  my  hirsels'  lidr. 
Ae  stride  or  twa  took  the  silly  aold  carle. 

An'  a  gnde  lang  stride  took  he. 
I  trow  thou  art  a  freck  auld  carle. 

Wilt  thou  show  the  way  to  n>e  ? 


For  I  have  ridden  down  bonnle  Ifltii, 

Sae  have  I  the  silver  Orr, 
And  a'  fbr  the  blood  o*  the  yoong  MaxweO, 

Whkh  I  love  aaa  gled  love*  gore. 
And  h«  has  gone  wi'  the  stUy  auld  oazle, 

Adown  by  the  rocks  sae  steep. 
Until  that  they  came  to  the  auld  oasOe 

That  hangs  o'er  Dee  sae  deep. 

The  rocks  were  Ug^,  the  woods  wen  dark. 

The  Dee  roil'd  tai  its  pride. 
Light  down  and  gang,  thou  sodger-man. 

For  here  ye  mayna  ride. 
He  drew  the  rdns  of  his  bonnle  grey  steed. 

And  gaily  down  he  sprang: 
His  war-«oat  wu  <rf  the  leariet  fine. 

Where  the  golden  tssssls  hang. 

He  threw  down  his  plaid,  Oia  dUyaald  earls, 

The  bonnet  flme  boon  his  brae: 
And  who  was  it  but  the  young  Maxwell? 

And  his  good  brown  sword  drew  be. 
Thou  Ull'd  my  ftither,  thou  base  Sontlyoa, 

Sae  did  ye  my  bretluren  three  I 
Which  brake  the  heart  of  my  ae  dMer, 

Iloved  as  the  light  of  my  Ce. 

Now  draw  thy  sword,  tboa,base  Sonthron, 

Bed  wet  wi'  blood  o'  my  Un; 
That  sword,  it  cropt  the  AOrest  flower 

E'er  grew  wi'  a  head  to  the  sun. 
There's  ae  stroke  for  my  dear  auld  ftUfaer, 

There's  twa  for  my  brethren  three; 
And  there's  ane  to  thy  heart  for  myae  sister. 

Whom  I  loved  as  the  light  of  my  e'e. 


^eat  littU  %u^it. 


TFaox  "Poems  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect, 
by  the  Rev.  Jamss  Nicoi..  In  two  volumes. 
Edinburgh,  1809."— Tune, "  Bonnie  Dundee."] 

Mt  dear  Uttle  lasde,  why,  what's  a'  the  matter? 

My  heart  it  gangs  pittypat,  wlnna  lie  stiD; 
I've  waited,  and  waited,  an'  a'  to  grow  better 

Tet,  Uasie,  believe  me,  I'm  aye  growing  HI: 
My  head  'a  tura'd  quite  cUny,  an'  aft  when  Pm 


I  sigh,  an'  am  breathless,  an'  ftarfta'  to  speak; 
I  gaxe  aye  for  something  I  fldn  wad  be  seeUng, 
Tet,  lassie,  I  kenna  weel  what  I  wad  seek. 
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Thy  pnte,  bonnk  laade,  I  ever  oonld  hear  at,      ^ 

And  yet  when  to  ruie  jre  the  neebonr  lada  toy. 
Though  it'e  a'  true  they  tell  ye,  yet  never  ne  tax  off 

I  could  aee  'em  ilk  ane,  an'  I  canna  tell  why. 
When  we  tedded  the  hayfield,  I laked  ilkarigo% 

And  never  grew  wearie  the  lang  ■immer  day ; 
The  rucln  that  ye  wrought  at  were  eaaiett  biggit. 

And  I  fitnd  sweeter  soented  aroun'  ye  the  hay. 

In  har'ety  whan  the  Um-«apper  J<7i  mak*  ns 
dMerie,  [nKni'{ 

'Maog  the  lave  of  the  laaeee  I  pried  yere  iweet 
Bear  save  usi  how  queer  I  felt  whan  I  cam'  near  ye. 
My  breast  thrill'd  in  rapture,i  couldna  tell  how. 
Whan  we  dance  at  the  gloamin'  it'tyou  I  aye  pitch 
on. 
And  gin  ye  gang  by  me  how  dowle  I  be; 
There's  something,  dear  lassie,  about  ye  bewitoh> 
Ing, 
That  tells  me  my  happines  centres  in  tbea. 


[Thomas  0.  Latto.— Here  first  printed.] 

Wb  sat  upon  a  gras<y  knowe. 

My  lassie  dear  an'  me. 
When  round  her  neok  my  arms  I  flang 

An*  gat  her  on  my  knee. 
White  as  the  swan's  that  bonnie  neck. 

Bow  saft  nae  words  may  say, 
I  kwUt  fondly  in  her  ihce. 

And  gaied  the  hours  away. 

The  e'enin'  cloud  that's  flring'd  wl'  gowd 

Was  match'd  wi>  Phemie's  hairi 
The  apple  Uoom,— how  safl  its  tint. 

Her  cheek  was  twice  as  fkir. 
Her  breath  was  sweeter  than  the  breese 

That  plays  "mang  new>maun  hayi 
Her  form  was  graoelU'  as  a  &wn. 

An'  flresh  as  openln'  day. 

Her  poutin'  lips  sae  ro«y  red 

'Mang  laughln'  dimples  dwell, 
Kae  jonrney-wark  were  they  1  trow. 

But  made  by  Love  himsel'. 
Her  voice  was  like  a  llntys  sang. 

Her  een  were  bonnie  blue. 
And  mine  drank  in  the  livin'  light 

That  sparkled  throush  the  dew. 


I  Ust  her  twenty  times  and  mair. 

Syne  took  them  a'  agidn ; 
My  heart  was  rinnin  owre  wi'  bUsa 

That  hour  she  was  mine  ain. 
O  monle  a  day  has  fled  sinsyne. 

When  first  her  lips  I  prest. 
But  ne'er  a  wish  has  stray'd  tne  her. 

In  blessing,  I  am  blest. 

Otir  love  was  bonnie  in  the  bod. 

But  bonnier  in  the  bloom,— 
The  mmving  rose  delights  the  e'e. 

The  gloamin'  brings  perflime. 
Methuselah's  were  mony  years. 

But  lived  I  lang  as  he, 
I'U  ne'er  fbrget  the  raptor'd  hour, 

I  gat  her  on  my  knee. 


^jije  Eigi^t  of  tiz  iEoon, 

[Bar.  Jomr  Looajt.] 

Thb  day  is  departed,  and  round  firom  the  doad 

The  moon  in  her  beauty  api>ears; 
The  voice  of  the  nightingale  warbles  ahmd 

The  mnsfas  of  love  in  our  ears. 
Maria,  appearl  now  the  season  so  sweet 

With  the  beat  of  the  heart  is  in  tune  | 
The  time  is  so  tender  fbr  lovers  to  meet 

Alone  by  the  light  of  the  n 


I  cannot  when  present  unfold  what  I  foel  t 

I  sigh— can  a  lover  do  more? 
Her  name  to  the  shepherds  I  never  reveal, 

Tet  I  think  <rf  her  aU  the  day  o'er. 
Maria,  my  love!  do  you  long  for  the  grove  ? 

Do  you  sigh  fbr  an  interview  soon  ? 
Does  e'er  a  kind  thought  run  on  me  as  you  rove 

Alone  by  the  light  of  the  moon  ? 

Tour  name  firom  the  shepherds  whenever  I  hear 

My  boeom  is  all  in  a  glowj 
Tour  voice,  when  it  vibrates  so  sweet  through 
mine  ear. 

My  heart  thrills— my  eyes  overflow. 
Te  powers  of  the  sky,  will  your  bounty  divine 

Indulge  a  fond  lover  his  boon  ? 
Shall  heart  spring  to  heart,  and  Maria  be  mine, 

Alone  by  the  light  of  the  moon? 
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[J Ann  Macdohals. — Here  printed  for  the  fint  time.] 
KiLLBASR  Glbn's  ft  boDoie  glen,  an'  tweet  as  sweet  can  be,  O; 
For  there  she  dwells  that's  a'  the  bliss  and  balm  o'  life  to  me,  O » 
The  bumie  wimpling  by  her  door,  in  music  sings  sae  clearly. 
The  flowers  sae  fondly  deck  its  banks— I'm  sore  they  lo'e  her  deariy. 
The  mavis  kens  my  Mary's  there— the  blackbird  kens  it  fine,  O ; 
Or  they'd  ne'er  tire  their  wee  bit  throats,  ftae  morning  dawn  till  dine,  O ; 
The  laverock  leaves  the  banks  o'  Blane,  and  up  he  comes  sae  cheery. 
To  lilt  his  sang  the  hale  day  lang,  an'  a'  to  plmm  my  deary. 

For  oh !  she's  sweei— she's  sweet  and  ikir,  sae  Uly  while's  her  brow,  O, 
Bae  rosy  is  her  dimpl'd  cheek,  and  winsome  is  her  mou',  O ; 
She's  just  a  flower  o'  Paradise,  in  dewy  beauty  growing, 
^  And  o'er  the  silver  wells  o'  life,  her  gentle  flragranoe  strewing. 

The  moonlicht  on  loch  Lomond's  wave,  the  Ibotsteps  o*  the  ftdiy. 
Are  no  sae  saft's  my  lassie's  smile,  are  no  sae  mild  as  Mary; 
Killeam  glen's  a  bonnie  glen,  for  there  I  met  wi'  thee,  O, 
My  Maiy,  love,  my  bonnie  dove,  the  balm  o'  life  to  me,  O. 

GasKH  Albyn,  ferewell !  though  by  us  never  more 
Should  be  welcomed  the  hills  that  encircle  thy  shore . 
Though  to  Cur  distant  world  'tis  our  fortune  to  roam, 
SOU  to  thee  shall  we  look  as  the  land  of  our  home ! 

Green  Albyn,  Ikrewell !  though  thou  fed'st  on  onr  sight. 
Are  the  deeds  of  our  (kthers  not  written  in  light  ? 
And  cannot  the  tones  of  the  pibroch  display 
How  they  maich'd  to  the  field,  how  they  won  In  the  Cray 

Green  Albyn,  fluewell  I  though  to  us  be  not  given 
For  our  country  to  strive,  as  onr  fethers  have  striven, 
'Tween  their  ashes  and  us,  though  may  roll  the  dark  sea. 
Still  their  spirit  is  ours,  and  our  hearts  aie  with  thee. 

V  Green  Albyn,  fluewell !  though  the  glens  of  our  pride 

V .  Through  the  mist  of  the  mem,  shall  no  more  be  descried, 

2^or  the  deer  on  the  hill;  nor  the  cairn  on  the  moor; 
'^-  Hot  the  cUef  of  the  hall ;— we  are  thine  as  of  yore ! 

Green  Albyn,  fkrewell !  when  our  footsteps  shall  stray 
On  the  banks  where  lake  Erie  expands  to  the  day. 
In  our  bonnets  the  rough-bearded  thistle  shall  twine, 

V  And  be  dear  to  our  souls,  as  a  «ymbol  of  thine! 

J  -^  .  '  Green  Albyn,  ferewell !  to  thy  rocks,  to  thy  rills, 

K.,  To  the  eagles  that  buUd  on  the  crest  of  thy  hills 

'  To  the  lake,  to  the  forest,  the  moor  and  the  dell, 

'v'  To  thee,  and  thy  children,  green  Albyn,  ferewell  I 
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#  gin  mg  lobe. 


[From  Herd's  MS.  Printed  in  the  "  Minstrelsy 
or  the  SoottUh  Border."] 

O  out  my  love  were  yon  red  rose. 

That  grows  upon  the  castle  wa'. 
And  I  mysel'  a  drap  of  dew, 

Down  on  that  red  rose  I  would  fit'. 
0  my  love's  bonnie,  bonnie,  bonnie ; 

My  love's  bonnie  and  fhir  to  see : 

Whene'er  I  look  on  her  weel-fiir'dfiboe. 

She  looks  and  smiles  again  to  me. 

O  gin  my  love  were  a  pickle  of  wheat. 
And  growing  upon  yon  lily  lee. 

And  I  mysel'  a  bonnie  wee  bird, 

Awa'  wi'  that  pickle  o'  wheat  I  wad  flee. 
0  my  love's  bonnie,  &c. 

0  gin  my  love  were  a  cofTer  o*  gowd. 
And  I  the  keeper  of  the  key, 

1  wad  open  the  kist  whene'er  I  list. 
And  in  that  coffer  I  wad  be. 

0  my  love's  bonnie,  &c. 

II. 

[Burns  found  the  first  verse  of  the  above  song 
m  Witherspoon's  collection,  coupled  to  another 
verse  comparatively  modem,  and  was  so  much 
struck  with  their  beauty  that  he  added  two  verses 
to  them,  for  Thomson's  collection.  His  own  ver- 
ses in  the  present  set  stand  first  in  the  song,  with 
the  view,  as  he  modestly  says,  of  husbanding  the 
"best  thoughts  for  a  concluding  stroke."  The 
song  has  been  set  to  different  tunes— to  "  Hughie 
Graham,"  to  "  Lord  Balgonie's  favourite,"  &c., 
but  it  possesses  also  an  old  afar  of  its  own.  There 
have  been  several  extensions  of  the  song  by  other 
hands.] 

O  WBRB  my  lo\e  yon  lilac  Me, 
Wi'  purple  blossoms  to  the  spring. 

And  I  a  bird  to  shelter  there. 
When  wearied  on  my  little  wing. 

How  I  wad  mourn  when  it  was  torn. 
By  autumn  wild,  and  winter  rude ! 

But  I  wad  sing  on  wanton  wing. 
When  youthAi'  May  its  bloom  renew'd. 


0  gin  my  love  were  yon  red  rose. 
That  grows  upon  the  castle  wa'. 

And  I  mysel'  a  drap  o'  dew. 
Into  her  bonnie  breast  to  fh' ! 

O !  there  beyond  expression  blest, 
I'd  feast  on  beau^  a'  the  night ; 

Seal'd  on  her  silk-safl  faulds  to  rest, 
Till  fley'd  awa'  by  Phoebus'  light. 


[Tbomas  0.  Latto.— Here  first  printed.] 

Thb  maidens  are  smiling  in  rocky  Glencoe, 
The  clansmen  are  arming  to  rush  on  the  foe. 
Gay  banners  are  streaming  as  forth  pours  the  clan, 
The  yellow-haired  laddie  is  first  in  the  van. 

The  pibroch  is  kindling  each  heart  to  the  war. 
The  Gamerons'  slc^an  is  heard  f^om  afkr. 
They  close  for  the  struggle  where  many  shall  fid). 
But  the  yellow-haired  laddie  is  foremost  of  all. 

He  towers  like  a  wuve  in  the  fierce  rolling  tide. 
No  kinsman  of  Evan's  may  stand  by  his  side. 
The  Gamerons  gather  around  him  alone. 
He  heeds  not  the  danger,  and  fear  is  unknown. 

The  plumes  of  his  bonnet  are  seen  through  the  fight, 
A  beacon  for  valour  which  fires  at  the  sight, 
Butheseesnot  yon  claymore,  ah!  traitorous  thrust! 
The  plumes  and  the  bonnet  are  laid  in  the  dust. 

The  maidens  are  smiling  In  rocky  Glencoe, 

The  clansmen  approach,— they  have  vanquish'd 

the  foe. 
But  sudden  the  cheeks  of  the  maidens  are  pale. 
For  the  sound  of  the  coronach  comes  on  the  gale. 

The  maidens  are  weeping  in  rocky  Glencoe, 
From  warrior's  eyelids  the  bitter  drops  flow. 
They  come,— but  oh  1  where  is  their  chieftain  so 

dear? 
The  yellow-haired  laddie  is  low  on  the  bier. 

The  middens  are  wiuling  in  rocky  Glencoe, 
There's  gloom  in  the  valleyf-^at  sunrise  'twin  go. 
But  no  sun  can  the  gloom  from  their  hearts  chase 
away, 
^  The  yellow-haired  laddie  lies  cauld  in  the  clay. 
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[THBtB  Tenes  were  ftirnlabed  by  BmtRi  to 
Johnson'!  Moaeum.  He  Myi  they  were  originally 
EngUih,  bat  he  gare  them  m  Scotch  Qreu.  The 
tone,  called  "  The  Mald'e  OompUdnt,"  wai  com* 
poMd  by  Oiwald,  and  pabUahed  in  1749.] 

It  la  na,  Jean,  thy  bonnie  fluse. 

Nor  ahape  that  I  admire. 
Although  thy  beauty  and  thy  grace 

Might  weel  awake  derire. 
Something,  in  ilka  part  o'  thee. 

To  praiae,  to  lore,  I  flndi 
But  dear  as  ia  thy  form  to  me. 

Still  dearer  la  thy  mind. 

Nae  malr  nngen^rona  wiah  I  ha'e. 

Nor  atronger  in  my  breaat. 
Than  if  I  canna  mak'  thee  aae. 

At  leaat  to  aee  thee  bleat. 
Content  am  I,  if  heaven  ahall  give 

But  happineaa  to  thee  t 
Andaawi'  thee  I'd  wiah  toUre^ 

For  thee  I'd  bear  to  die. 


[Wsirrnf  by  Robskt  Aiajm.    Hnale  coi 
poaed  by  Alex.  Lee.    For  one  or  two  Tolcea.] 

S»KBD,  O  apeed,  thou  bonnie  bazfcl 

An'  blaw,  thou  gentle  gale; 
An'  waft  me  to  my  native  ahore. 

An'  aweet  GIen*Bosa  rale. 
Olen-Boaa  I  thou  art  dear  to  me. 

An'  dear  to  me  the  ahadc. 
Where  I  ha'e  woo'd,  where  I  ha'e  won. 

My  lovely  Arran  maid; 

Where  I  ha'e  woCd,  &o. 

When  hung  the  mist  upon  the  brae, 

An'  thunder  loud  would  awell. 
In  echoea  fMm  the  rugged  cIU^ 

An'  down  the  hollow  dell  t 
EVn  then,  amid  Qlen-Boaa's  wOda, 

I  ha'e  delighted  atmyd. 
To  win  the  amile  of  that  dear  ane. 

My  lovely  Arran  maid. 


4 


When  flowcfi  were  waving  own  tiie  atrecnw 

An'  blooming  in  their  prime. 
An'  owre  the  towering  CktatftU  fanng. 

The  harebell  and  the  tiiyme. 
'Twaa  aweet  to  climb  the  idiy  hei^t. 

Or  roam  the  duaky  glade, 
Wi'  thee  my  heart  aae  fondly  woo'd. 

My  lovely  Arran  maid. 

O  were  I  chief  of  Artanli  Ide, 

Ita  hilla  and  glena  aae  ateep, 
Nae  mair  my  bark  would  beat  the  wave, 

Nae  mair  would  plough  tlie  deep ; 
Glen-Boaa  1 1  would  haunt  thy  bowen. 

Nor  aedc  a  aweeter  ahade. 
Than  thine,  with  Bosie  in  my  arms, 

.My  lovely  Arran  maid. 


[William  Traim.— Tune,  •*  Aagel'a  Whi^ier.* 
—Here  flist  printed.] 

Taa  bright  son  had  given, 

Hia  light  from  the  heaven. 
And  had  aank  down  again  over  mmmtainand  lea. 

When  aa  Mary  aat  aigliing 

By  the  red  embers  dying. 
She  cried—"  Hope  never  twineth  a  garland  far  met 

"  I'm  aportive  aa  any, 

Tet  look  on  the  many—  [tree ; 

On  the  many  young  maida  round  the  old  village 

They  dance  'neath  its  cover. 

Each  one  with  her  lover. 
While  my  Willie  la  alwaya  so  bashfli'  to  met* 

Toung  Wmie  waa  liatening, 

Hia  bright  eye  waa  glistening, 
Aa  he  sprung  to  her  aide  with  a  heart  fiinof  |^i 

The  fidr  one'a  confeadon 

Outdid  all  ezpreasion. 
And  if  Mary  waa  happy,  what  think  yoa  vraa  be' 


The  bright  sun  had  given 

Hia  light  from  the  heaven. 
And  had  aunk  down  agidn  over  mountain  and  ka. 

When  a  young  mother'a  number* 

To  her  flrat  baby'a  alumbera. 
Were—"  Kind  hope  had  indeed  a  ftdr  gariaad  for 
,  me!" 
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®*^t  tit  Water  to  ®|)adU. 

[This  popular  Jacobite  song  has  beensabijected 
to  nurioos  alterations  by  diilfereot  hands,  so  that 
few  copies  read  alike.  We  give  here  Hogg's  rer- 
sion,  in  his  "  Belies."  The  tune,  "O'er  the  water 
to  Charlie,"  is  older  than  the  '45,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble thAt  there  was  some  old  song  with  that  bur- 
then b^fbre  the  Jacobitical  effusion.] 
Comb,  boat  me  ower,  come,  row  me  ower. 

Come,  boat  me  ower  to  Charlie ; 
111  gi'e  John  Boss  another  bawbee^ 
To  UacTj  me  ower  to  Charlie. 
We'll  over  the  water,  and  over  the  sea. 

We'll  over  the  water  to  Charlie ; 
Come  wecl,  come  woe,  we'll  gather  and  go. 
And  live  and  die  wl'  CharUe. 

It's  weel  I  lo'e  mj  Charlie's  name. 

Though  some  there  be  that  abhor  him  t 

But  O,  to  see  Auld  Nick  gaun  hame. 
And  Charlie's  ikes  before  him ! 

I  swear  by  moon  and  stars  sae  brioht. 

And  the  sun  that  glances  early. 
If  I  had  twenty  thousand  lives, 

I'd  gi'e  them  a'  for  Charlie. 

I  ance  had  sons,  I  now  ha'e  nane; 

I  bred  them,  toiling  sairly; 
And  I  wad  bear  them  a'  again. 

And  lose  them  a'  for  Ghaiiiel 


[MosssH  JaooUte  song.] 
Thb  news  frae  Moidart  cam'  yestreen. 

Will  soon  gar  mony  ferlie. 
For  ships  o*  war  have  Just  come  in. 
An'  landed  Boyal  CharUe ! 
Come  through  the  heather. 

Around  him  gather, 
Te're  a'  the  weloomer  early. 
Around  him  cling  wi'  a'  your  Wn, 
For  wha'll  be  king  but  Charlie  ? 
Oome  through  the  heather,  around  him  ga- 
ther,  [ther. 

Come  Bonald,  come  Donald,  come  »•  thegi- 
And  crown  him  rightfti',  lawftil  king. 
For  wha'll  be  king  but  Charlie  ? 


The  Highland  clans  wl'  sword  in  hand, 
Frae  John  o*  Groats  to  AWy, 

Ha'e  to  a  man  declared  to  stand 
Or  fk'  wi'  royal  Charlie. 
Come  through,  &o. 

The  Lowlands  a',  baith  great  an'  sma', 
Wi'  mony  a  lord  an'  laird,  ha'e 

Declared  for  Scotia's  Ung  an'  law. 
An'  spier  ye  wha  but  Charlia  P 
Come  through,  &c. 

There's  ne'o'  a  laa  in  a'  the  bmd. 
But  vows  baith  late  an'  early. 
To  man  she'll  ne'er  gi'e  heart  or  hand, 
.  Wha  wadna  fecht  for  Charlie. 
Come  through,  &c. 

Then  here's  a  health  to  Charlie's  cause. 
An'  be't  complete  and  early. 

His  very  name  my  heart's  blood  warms,- 
To  arms  for  royal  Charlie.' 
Come  through,  &o. 


Katijje  laniDi. 

[WaiTTSM  by  D.  PxKRT.    Hudo  by  Sir  Henry 
B.  Bishop.] 

Nativb  land !  Ill  k>ve  thee  erm— 

Let  me  raise  the  welcome  strain- 
Mine  were  tnnished  feet  that  never 

Hoped  to  press  thy  turf  again. 
Now  these  eyes,  illumed  with  gladness. 

As  they  scanned  thy  beauties  o'er. 
Ne'er  again  shall  melt  in  sadness. 

Parting  to  return  no  more. 
Caledonia  I  native  land ! 
Native  land  ■  I'll  lore  thee  ever. 

Nativoland !  though  Ikte  iftay  banish. 

And  command  me  fkr  to  part. 
Never  can  thy  memoiy  vanish 

From  this  glowing,  gratefiil  heart! 
Let  an  Indian  solstice  bum  me. 

Or  the  snows  of  Norway  chill. 
Hither  still,  my  heart  I  turn  thee— 

Here,  my  countiy,  thou  art  stiU. 
Caledonia!  native  land! 
Native  land,  I'U  love  thee  ever. 
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[■Wo»i»«  by  0.  M.  Wmtiiacott.    Mario  con 
poted  bj  John  Sinclair.] 

THBBB't  ne'er  m  nook  in  a'  the  land 

Yictoria  mlet  tae  well. 
There's  naetbing  half  Me  oanty,  grand, 

▲«  blythe  Durobarton't  dell ; 
And  would  you  tpeer  the  reaKm  why, 

The  truth  I'U  fidrly  teU, 
A.  wiuome  laade  live*  hard  by 

Dumbarton's  bonnie  delL 

tip  by  yon  glen.  Loch  Lomond  larei. 

Where  bold  M'Gregort  dwell; 
And  bogles  dance  o'er  heroes'  gniTes, 

There  live*  Dumbarton's  belle; 
She's  blest  with  ev'ry  charm  in  lift. 

And  this  I  know  fuU  well- 
Ill  ne'er  be  happy  till  my  wife 

Is  Uythe  Dumbarton's  belle. 


C&artjjijorn. 


[JosarH  TaAiK.] 

"  Gin  ye  wad  gang,  lassie,  to  Gariyhom, 

Ye  might  be  happy,  I  ween; 
Albeit  the  cuckoo  was  never  heard  there. 

And  a  swallow  there  never  was  seen. 

While  cushats  coo  ronnd  the  mUl  of  Glenlee, 
And  little  birds  sing  on  the  thorn ; 

Te  might  hear  the  bonnie  heather  bleat  croak 
In  the  wilds  of  Garryhorn. 

Tis  bonnie  to  see  at  the  Garryhorn 

Kids  skipping  the  highest  rock. 
And,  wTapt  in  his  pbdd  at  midsummer  day. 

The  moorman  tending  his  flock. 

The  reaper  seldom  his  sickle  whets  there. 

To  gather  in  standing  corn; 
B  Jt  many  a  sheep  is  to  sheer  and  smear 

In  the  bughts  of  Garryhorn. 


80N6& 

There  are  hams  on  the  bauks  at  Garr^iom 

Of  braxy,  and  eke  a  store 
Of  oakes  in  the  kist,  and  peats  in  the  neok. 

To  put  aye  the  winter  o'er. 

There  is  aye  a  dog  for  the  fire  at  Tnle, 
With  a  browst  tot  New-year's  mom ; 

And  gin  ye  gang  up  ye  may  rit  like  a  queen 
In  the  chamber  at  Ganyhom. 

And  when  ye  are  lady  of  Ganyhom, 
Te  shall  ride  to  the  kiric  with  me; 

Although  my  mither  should  skelp  throng  tiM 
mire. 
With  her  coats  kilted  up  to  the  knee. 

I  woo  not  tox  siller,  my  bonnie  May, 

Sae  dinna  my  offer  scorn ;  [sbc. 

'No !  but  ye  maun  speer  at  my  minny,'  quo^ 
'  Ere  I  gang  to  Oarryhcnm.*" 


Mirumlitj&U  l^arji. 


[AT.BZAIIDUI  Laiko.— Air,  "  Bonnie  Mary."] 

Thub's  bonnie  maids  tai  Anchlnblae, 

Wi'  haflet  locks  as  brown's  a  berry ; 
There's  lasses  fidr  in  Laurence  Ellrk, 

Wi'  blooming  cheeks  as  red 's  a  eheny. 
But  yet  wi'  a'  their  waving  locks. 

Their  blooming  cheeks  as  ripe 's  the  dierry. 
There  is  nae  ane  amang  them  a'. 

Like  her— my  dear  Drumlithie  Mary. 

>Tis  Ihrongh  the  country  &r  an'  wide. 

The  worth  an*  beauty  we've  amang  us ; 
An'  wooers  come  firae  ilka  airtfa, 

Baith  Meams  men,  an'  lads  o*  Angus — 
They  come  wi'  light  an'  blytheeome  looks. 

They  gang  wi'  heavy  brows  an'  bleaiy. 
The  heart 's  already  lost  an'  won. 

Of  her,  my  dear  Drumlithie  Maiy. 

The  pretty  maids  are  aften  proud. 

The  beauteous  dames  are  aften  saucy; 
But  she,  the  wale  o'  womankind. 

Is  meek  an'  mild,  my  darling  lassie. 
While  valleys  rink  to  Join  the  sea. 

While  mountains  rise  to  meet  the  cany. 
While  life  an'  lighkare  dear  to  me, 

I'U  love  my  aln  Drumlithie  Maiy. 
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^  ftEnat  ]oe  y^u* 


[A  LKXA!(DBR  Laimo. — Air, "  Wat  ye  wha  et 
here,  lassie."] 

0  WAT  ye  wha  cam'  here  yestreen  ? 
A  lad  that  may  fa'  weel  be  seen  I 
My  luck  for  gowd  I  wadna  gl'e, 

I'm  just  as  blythe  as  blythe  can  be  ;— 
His  fWen'ly  bow,  an*  firank  gude  e'en. 
He  gled  them  baith  to  sister  Jean ; 
But  a'  the  time  as  I  could  see. 
His  kindly  looks  he  gied  to  me. 
His  firien'ly  look,  &c. 

1  wadna  gl'e  his  looks  yestreen. 

For  a'  the  blythsome  sights  I've  seen— 
I've  waited  lang,  an'  wearied  been. 
Bat  a'  my  fears  were  tint  yestreen. 
A  father's  house — a  pantry  ta' 
O*  meal  to  bake,  and  maut  to  brew ; 
They're  nae  to  slicht  nor  cast  awa', 
But  his  kindly  looks  are  worth  them  a'. 
A  Other's  house,  &o. 


Iieatk,  if  tJtJE  h$t. 


[This  was  written  by  Robbrt  ORAWTUBD,and 
appears  in  the  Tea-Table  Miscellany,  1724.  The 
beautiful  air  caUed  "  My  dearie,  if  thou  die"  is 
older  than  Ramsay's  day,  but  the  original  words 
of  the  song  are  supposed  to  be  lost.  Crawflird's 
words  are  also  given  with  the  music  in  the  Or- 
pheus Caledonius,  published  in  London  1725; 
but  the  editor  of  that  work  has  considerably 
altered  the  old  tune,  and  certainly  not  improved 
it.  The  original  and  genuine  air  will  be  found 
in  the  annotations  to  the  last  edition  of 
Johnson's  Museum,  where  It  is  given  firom  an 
old  mamuscript  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Sten- 
house,  the  chief  commentator  of  that  edition. 
The  old  tune  is  also  to  be  found  in  a  manuscript 
collection  of  music  bearing  date  1693,  belonging 
at  one  time  to  the  late  Mr  Andrew  Blackie, 
engraver.  Paisley.] 

LovK  never  more  shall  give  me  pain, 

My  fiincy's  flx'd  on  thee ; 
Nor  ever  maid  my  heart  shall  giun. 

My  Peggie,  If  thou  dee. 


Thy  beauties  did  such  pleasnre  give. 

Thy  love 's  so  true  to  me ; 
Without  thee  I  shall  never  live. 

My  dearie,  if  thou  dee. 

If  fkte  shall  tear  thee  from  my  breast. 

How  shall  I  lonely  stray ! 
In  dreary  dreams  the  night  111  waste. 

In  sighs  the  silent  day. 
I  ne'er  can  so  much  virtue  find, 

Nor  such  perfection  see: 
Then  I'll  renounce  all  womankind. 

My  Peggie,  after  thee. 

No  new-blown  beaaty  fires  my  heart. 

With  Cupid's  raving  rage ; 
Bat  thine,  which  can  such  sweets  Impart, 

Must  all  the  world  engage. 
*Twaa  this  that  like  the  morning  sun. 

Gave  Joy  and  lifb  to  me ; 
And,  when  its  destin'd  day  is  done. 

With  Peggy  let  me  dee. 

Ye  powers  that  smile  on  virtuous  love. 

And  in  such  pleasures  share. 
Ye  who  its  fkithful  flames  approve. 

With  pity  view  the  fkir: 
Restore  my  Peggie's  wonted  charms. 

Those  charms  so  dear  to  me ; 
Oh,  never  rob  them  fh>m  those  arms— 

I'm  lost  if  Peggy  dee. 


[ToKB,  *•  Fy  let  us  a'  to  the  bridal.] 

Oh  Tysday  gaun  out  i'  the  e'enin' 

Amang  the  green  woodlands  alane, 
I  beard  a  fahr  maid  complainin' 

An'  making  a  pityfu'  maen ; 
An'  this  was  the  moumfh'  occasion. 

The  source  o*  the  saut  gushin'  tear. 
An'  burden  o'  her  lamentation, 

**  Auld  Wattle's  the  waur  o'  the  wear." 

Ye  birds  in  the  green  woodlands  singing. 
Ye  shepherds  o'  dark  ravin'  Dee, 

Ye  rocks  and  ye  wUd  echote  ringing. 
Ye  oleughs  fu'  o*  gladness  an'  gleei 
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Owre  J«mle1 «!  Ikte  dlnna  Bwaggor, 
Toar  mn^  deligbti  na  her  ear. 

It  tend*  to  her  heart  like  a  dagger, 
**  Aold  Wattle's  the  waar  o'  the  wear." 

M7  daddy  fbr  hare  o^  the  tocher, 

6a'e  KNir-gabUt  grey-beard  his  Jean, 
The  body  dow  naething  bat  olodiar. 

An'  gnuM  like  a  brownie  at  e'en ; 
His  Jaws  oanna  diow  a  saft  bannock. 

He  growls  like  a  Norawa  bear. 
The  Terra  weans  ery  through  the  winnoek, 

"  Anld  Wattle's  the  waur  o'  the  wcm." 

Gleyd  GtbMe  thzaws  on  his  grey  Jacket, 

It  klvets  a  rokle  o'  banes. 
An'  lUts  awa'  hame  like  a  cricket. 

An'  craws  owre  his  deckln'  o'  weans. 
An'  lingle-taU'd  Tibbie,  their  mither, 

Ga's  him  baith  her  Joy  an'  her  dear, 
Oude  sen'  Jode  Tait  an'  his  tether. 

For  Wattie's  the  wanr  o'  the  wear. 

Now  wae  to  the  weaiy  psKhn4elter, 

Wha  thrice  i'  the  Urk  fiUt  my  Ce, 
An'  wae  to  the  haly  sin-pelter, 

Wha  kippl't  the  carl  to  me. 
An'  wae  to  the  grey  colt  that  carry't 

The  sorrowfti*  bride  o*  Troqneer, 
An'  dool  to  the  day  I  was  marry't 

Ta  Wattle  the  wanr  o'  the  wear. 


^au^  aba'« 


[Fust  pnblished  as  an  old  song  with  additions 
In  the  second  TOlome  of  Ramsay's  Tea-Table  Mis- 
eellany.— Tone,  "Donald."] 

DORALD. 

O,  oom  awa%  come  awa*, 

Oome  awa'  wi'  me,  Jenny  t 
Bie  frowns  I  oanna  bear  frae  ana, 

Whase  smOes  ance  ravlgb'd  me,  Jenny. 
If  yoa'll  be  kind,  yoall  nerer  find 

That  ought  shall  alter  me,  Jenny; 
For  je're  the  mistress  of  my  mind, 

Whatetr  ya  think  of  ma,  Jenny ! 

First  when  your  sweets  enslarad  my  heart, 
Te  seem'd  to  broor  ma,  Jenny; 

Bat  now,  alas.!  yon  act  a  port 
That  speeJu  Inoonstande,  Jenny. 


Inoonstancie  is  do  a  Tlee, 
It's  not  befitting  thee,  Jenny; 

It  salts  not  with  yonr  virtoe  niae. 
To  carry  sae  to  me,  Jenny. 

Jbkicv. 
O,  hand  awa»,  Mde  awa', 

Haud  awa'  frae  me,  I>ona1d! 
Tour  heart  is  made  ower  large  Ibr  an»-' 

It  is  not  meet  for  me,  Donald. 
Some  fickle  mistress  yoa  may  find 

WiU  Jflt  as  fiut  as  thee,  Donald; 
To  ilka  swain  she  will  prore  kind. 

And  nae  leas  kind  to  thee,  Donald: 

Bat  I're  a  heart  that's  naething  such ; 

'Tis  flll'd  wi'  honestie,  Donald. 
I'll  ne'er  loTe  mony ;  I'll  Ioto  much ; 

I  hate  all  leritie,  Donald. 
Tnerefore  nae  mair,  wi'  art,  pretend 

Toar  heart  Is  chain'd  to  mine,  Donald; 
For  words  of  fiilsehood  iU  defend 

A  roving  loTe  Ilka  thine,  Donald. 

First  when  ye  eoarted,  I  most  own, 

I  frankly  bvonr'd  yoa,  Donald ; 
Apparent  worth  and  &ir  renown 

Made  me  beliere  yoa  true,  Donald: 
nk  Tirtae  then  seem'd  to  adorn 

The  man  estaem'd  by  me,  Donald; 
Bat  now  the  nuisk's  fiuin  aff,  I  scorn 

To  ware  a  thodit  on  thee,  Donald. 

And  now  for  arar  hand  awa', 

Haud  awa'  fraa  me,  Donald ! 
Sae,  seek  a  heart  that's  like  yonr  ain. 

And  oome  naa  mair  to  me,  Donald : 
For  I'll  rasenre  myad'  finr  ana. 

For  ana  that's  liker  me,  Donald. 
If  sio  a  ane  I  canna  find, 

I'll  ne'er  10*0  man,  nor  tb 


DOITALD. 

Then  I'm  the  man,  and  Ik 
Has  only  tauld  a  lie,  Jenny ; 

To  try  thy  truth,  and  make  us  sport, 
Tha  tala  was  raised  by  me,  Jenny. 

jBKirr. 
When  this  ye  prove;  and  still  can  kive. 

Then  come  awa'  to  ma,  Donald ! 
I'm  weel  content  ne'er  to  repent 

That  I  ha'e  imiled  on  thee,  DonaM' 
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^mt>  aloa\ 


[Thu  can  Iw  traced  no  flurUier  back  than  to 
David  Herdl  oollection,  1776.  The  author  is 
nnknown.— Tone,  "Donald."] 

O,  viu.  je  ha'e  ta  tartan  plaid. 

Or  will  ye  ha'e  ta  ring,  matam? 
Or  wttl  7*  ha'e  ta  Um  o'  me? 
And  tat's  a  pretty  ting,  matam  I 
Hand  awa',  bide  awa% 

Hand  awa'  flrae  me,  Donald ! 
I'D  neither  Um  nor  ha'e  a  ring : 
Nae  tartan  plaids  fi>r  me,  Donald! 

O,  we  ye  not  her  ponnie  prognes. 

Her  ftcket*plaid,  pine,  creen,  matam  ? 
Her  twa  abort  hoie,  and  her  twa  spoigs. 
And  a  ehonlter-pelt  apeen,  matam  f 
Hand  awa',  Ude  awa'. 

Hand  awa'  flrae  me,  Donald ! 
Nae  ■hoolder'belts,  nae  trinkabonts, 
Naa  tartan  hoee  for  roe,  Donald  I 

Her  ean  pe  show  a  petter  hongh 

Tan  him  tat  wears  ta  cnran,  matam  { 
Hersel'  ha'e  pistol  and  daymore, 
Tp  fley  ta  Lallant  loon,  matam. 
Hand  awa',  hand  awa'. 

Hand  awa'  flrae  me,  Donald 
For  a'  your  houghs  and  wariibe  arms, 
You're  no  a  match  for  me,  Donald. 

HerseP  ha'e  a  short  coat,  pi  poeht 

No  trail  my  feets  at  rln,  matamt 
A  cutty  Mfk  o*  goot  ham  sheet. 
My  motter  she  pe  spin,  matam. 
Baud  awa*,  hand  awa'. 

Hand  awa'  flrae  me,  Donald; 
6ae  hame  and  hap  your  naked  houghs. 
And  fluh  nae  mair  wi'  me,  Donald. 

re's  ne'er  pe  iridden  work  a  turn 

At  ony  kind  o'  spin,  matam ; 
But  shng  your  laeno  (child)  in  a  scnil. 
And  tidel  Highland  sing,  matam. 
Hand  awa',  hand  awa'. 

Hand  awa'  flrae  me,  Donald! 
Tour  Jogging  sculls  and  Highland  sang 
Wm  sound  buthaiah  wl'  me,  Donald. 


In  ta  morning,  when  bim  rise, 

Te'se  get  fresh  whey  fbr  tea,  mataot  • 
Sweet  milk  and  ream  as  mud)  yon  pkastt, 
Far  sheeper  tan  Fohea,  matam. 
Hand  awa',  baud  awa', 

Haud  awa'  ftae  me,  Donald  I 
I  winna  quit  my  morning's  te»-> 
Tour  whey  will  ne'er  agree,  Donald. 

Haper  Oaelio  ye'se  pe  leam, 

And  tat's  ta  ponny  speak,  matam } 
Te'se  get  a  cheese,  and  Inttter  kirn: 
Come  wi'  me  kin  ye  like,  matam. 
Hafid  awa',  haud  awa'. 

Hand  awa'  flrae  me,  Donald ! 
Tour  Oaelie  and  your  Highland  cheer 
WiU  ne'er  gae  down  wi*  me,  Donald. 

Fait,  ye^  pe  get  a  dller  protch, 

Pe  pigger  tan  ta  moon,  matam ; 
Te'se  ride  in  curmch  'stead  o'  coadi, 
And  wow  put  yell  pe  fine,  matam. 
Haud  awa',  haud  awa', 

Haud  awa'  flrae  me,  Donald  1 
For  a'  your  Highland  rariti^ 
Te're  no  a  match  for  me,  Donald. 

What !  'tis  ta  way  tat  ye'll  pe  kind 

To  a  pretty  man  like  me,  matam ! 
Sae  lang's  claymore  hangs  py  my  side 
I'll  nefer  marry  tee,  matam  I 
0,  come  awa',  oome  awa'. 

Come  awa'  wi'  me,  Donald » 
I  wadna  quit  my  Highland  man ; 
Frae  Lawlands  set  me  free,  Donald ! 


I'll  Un^  tjg  JEPOtoer. 

[William  Fbboubsok.] 


I'LL  tend  thy  bower,  my  bonnie  Hay, 

In  spring'time  o'  the  year. 
When  saft'ning  winds  begin  to  woo 

The  primrose  to  i4>pear— 
When  daffodils  begin  to  dance. 

And  streams  again  flow  ft<ee. 
And  little  birds  are  heard  to  pipe 

On  the  sprouting  forest  trse. 
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Ill  tend  thy  bower,  nqr  bonnle  "May, 

Wlien  suminer  daya  are  buig— 
Wh«n  natnre's  heart  is  Mg  wi'  Joj, 

Her  Toloe  kdni  wl'  nu>g— 
When  ehepherd*  pipe  on  ninny  braes, 

Ard  flocks  roam  at  their  will. 
And  auld  an'  young  in  cot  an'  ha', 

O'  pleasure  drink  their  flU. 

Ill  tend  thy  bower,  my  bonnie  May, 

When  autumn's  yellow  fields— 
That  ware  like  seas  o*  gowd— before 

The  glancin'  sickle  yields; 
When  ilka  bough  is  bent  wl'  fruit- 

A  glorious  sight  to  see  I— 
And  showers  o'  leaves,  red,  rustling,  sweep 

Out  owre  the  withering  lea. 

I'll  tend  thy  bower,  my  bonnie  May, 

When  throttfl^  the  naked  trees, 
Cauld,  shivering  on  the  bare  hill  side. 

Sweeps  wild  the  frosty  bceese; 
^Vlien  tempests  roar,  and  billows  rise. 

Till  nature  quakes  wi'  ftar— 
And  on  tl)e  land  and  on  the  sea. 

Wild  winter  rules  the  year. 


;^arrtfZ!,  ge  ^aunt^  of  jog. 

[Words  by  Miss  Jamst  Btlaks.— Here  first 
printed.] 


Farswet.1,,  ye  haunts  of  Joy,  II 

Ye  scenes  of  love  and  glee. 
Oh  bonnie  groves  o*  Bosenumnt  dell. 

Tell  smile  nae  mair  for  me; 
I'm  dreary  now,  I'm  left  alane. 
Without  a  hope  to  oa'  my  ain, 
The  Jewel  o'  my  heart  Is  gane 
Far,  tur  ayont  the  sea. 

The  last  fond  lodk  my  laddie  ure. 

The  parting  words  he  said, 
I'll  bear  in  mind  till  In  my  grave 

Myweatyheadislafal! 
It  may  be  fkncy  cheats  my  heart. 
And  pains  my  head  wl'  wily  art. 
But  ah,  wi'  lift  111  sooner  part 
Than  break  the  vows  we  made. 


It's  salr  to  think  oo  friendship  fled. 

And  live  while  hope  decays ; 
It's  salr  to  se^  aroang  the  dead 

The  love  o'  early  days ; 
But  wha  can  thole  the  dreary  gloam 
That  fills  a  lover's  livinK  tomb  ? 
Oh  wha  can  bide  the  bitter  doom 

That  seals  my  nameless  waes  P 

Te  stars  and  winds  and  things  that  guide 

The  wand*rer  to  his  rest, 
Te  cheer  wi'  dreams  o'  Joyous  pride 

The  weary-laden  breast ; 
But  ah  I  for  me  there  shines  nae  ray 
O'  bafany  hope's  retoming  day,— 
The  tear  o'  death  alone  wHI  say 

My  heart  is  in  the  West. 


^Httg  boo. 


[Ths  words  of  this  song  occur  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Tea-Table  Miscdlany.  The  tuns 
is  old :  that  of  "  Lewie  Gordon"  is  borrowed  fhnn 
it.  "Tany  woo,'*says  Bums,  *'isavei7prettj 
song;  but  I  tukCf  that  the  first  half  stanxa,  as 
well  as  the  tune  Itself,  are  much  older  than  tbs 
rest  of  the  words.**  Bums  was  probaUy  right  hi 
his  omUectore.  There  is  a  couplet  In  Star  John 
Clerk's  song  of  the  "  MiDer,**  given  at  P4ge  178, 
borrowed  from  '*  Tarry  woo:"— 

"  Who'd  be  a  king  ?—«  petty  tiling. 
When  a  miller  lives  so  Imppf." 
This  is  very  shnilar  to  the  dose  of  the  last  verse— 
Who'd  be  a  king  ?  can  ony  tell. 
When  a  shepherd  dngs  so  well  ? 
It  may  Interest  many  readers  in  the  present  song 
when  they  know  that  it  was  Sir  Walter  Soott'i 
almott  only  ofw.    His  voice  as  asinger  belonged  to 
that  large  class  of  human  voices  denominated 
timber-tomed;  and  when  called  on  for  a  song  at  a 
convivial  meeting,  he  generally  got  off  I7  striking 
up  a  verse  of  "  Tarry  woo."] 

Tabbt  woo,  tarry  woo. 

Tarry  woo  is  ill  to  spin ; 
Card  it  weU,  card  it  wefl. 

Card  it  weO,  ere  ye  begin. 
When  it's  cardit,  roWd,  and  ^on. 
Then  the  vrark  is  hafflns dcme; 
But,  when  woven,  dress'd,  and  detm. 
It  may  be  deadin'  for  a  queen. 
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Blng  my  bonnie  harmleas  iheep. 

That  teed  upon  the  mountains  steep, 

Uleating  sweetly,  as  ye  go 

Throiigh  the  winter's  flrost  and  snow. 

Hart,  and  hynd,  and  Ikllow-deer, 

Vo  by  half  soe  oseftil  are : 

Frae  Idngs,  to  him  that  hands  the  ploa'. 

All  are  obliged  to  tarry  woo. 

T7p,  ye  shepherds,  danoe  and  skip) 
Ower  the  hills  and  valleys  trip; 
Sing  up  the  praise  of  tarry  woo; 
Sing  the  flocln  that  bear  it  too: 
Harmless  creatures,  without  blames 
That  dead  the  back,  and  cram  the  wame; 
Keep  us  warm  and  hearty  fou— 
Leese  me  on  the  tany  woo. 

How  happy  is  the  shepherd's  lift. 
Far  Ave  courts  and  free  of  strift  i 
While  the  gimmers  bleat  and  bae. 
And  the  lambkins  answer  mae ; 
Vo  such  music  to  his  ear ! 
Of  thief  or  fox  he  has  no  fear  i 
Sturdy  kent,  and  collie  true, 
Weil  defend  the  tarry  woo. 

He  llTes  content,  and  euTies  none: 
Not  even  a  monarch  on  his  throne. 
Though  he  the  royal  sceptre  sways. 
Has  such  pleasant  holidays. 
Who'd  be  king,  can  ony  tell. 
When  a  shepherd  sings  sae  well  ? 
Sings  sae  well,  and  pays  his  due 
With  honest  heart  and  tarry  woo. 


JMjj  toift's. 


[Thb  tnne  of  "  My  wife's  a  wanton  wee  thing** 
is  old,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a  reel  tune.  Part 
of  the  following  song  appears  in  Herd's  ooUection, 
1776,  and  part  in  Johnson's  Museum.] 

Mr  wife's  a  wanton  wee  thing. 

My  wife's  a  wanton  wee  thing. 

My  wife's  a  wanton  wee  thing. 

She  winna  be  guided  by  me. 

She  play'd  the  loon  ere  she  was  married. 
She  playd  the  loon  ere  she  was  married. 
She  play'd  the  loon  ere  she  was  married. 
Shell  do't  again  ere  she  die  1 


She  sell'd  her  coat,  and  she  drank  It, 
She  sell'd  her  coat,  and  she  drank  it. 
She  row'd  hersel'  in  a  blanket; 
She  winna  be  guided  by  me. 

She  mind't  na  when  I  forbade  her. 
She  mind't  na  when  I  forbade  her, 
I  took  a  rung  and  I  daw'd  her, 
And  a  braw  gude  bairn  was  she. 


rWarrrBK  by  Bcairs  In  1792  for  Thomson's  V*^ 
collection,  to  the  tune  of  "  My  wife's  a  wanton  4lr^ 
wee  thing.'-]  J>^ 

Sbk  Is  a  winsome  wee  thing,  \^^ 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing,  fAK 

She  Is  a  bonnie  wee  thing,  t^i  l 

This  sweet  wee  wife  o*  mine! 

I  nerer  saw  a  feirer, 
I  never  loo'd  a  dearer; 
And  neist  my  heart  I'll  wear  her. 
For  fear  my  Jewel  tine. 

She  Is  a  winsome  wee  thing. 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing. 
She  is  a  bonnie  wee  tiling. 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  mine. 

The  warld's  wrak  we  share  o't. 

The  warstle  and  the  care  o't; 

Wi'  her  I'U  blythely  bear  it. 

And  think  my  lot  divine. 


W0m%i  ^otoU'd  i^t  Minttx. 

[AuxANnsji  Laiho.— first  printed  m  the  < 
"British  MiMtrel"  edited  by  Mr.  Jonu  dtru- ' 
there,  and  ^lished  by  KhuU,  Slackie,  &  Co., 
ISSL]  fjs 

Thovou  dowie'sthe  winter  sae  gloomie  an*  drear,  rZi 
O  happy  we've  been  through  the  dead  o'  the  year ;  ^X 
An'  blytbe  to  sio  bield  as  the  bumle  brae  gave ;         % 
;  O  mony  a  nicbt  ha'e  we  stoun  f^ae  the  lave. 
SI 
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Kow  the  •prIng.tliM  has  tan*  tiM  lane  0*6011181  7 

awa'. 
We  maunna  be  Men  an*  leea  aften  I'll  ea'. 
But  Majr-day  is  comlcg-HMir  wedding  an'  a', 
Sae  weaiy  na,  ]a«ie,  though  I  gang  awa'. 

Oar  glgglet  joong  laaeee  are  adrly  mista'en, 
Thejr  ken  at  the  plaoe  wi'  his  honour  I've  been. 
An'  ta'en  the  pIoagh«handin-  o'  bonnie  Broomlee, 
But  they  kenna  wha*s  eomlng  to  hand  It  wi'  me. 
Thejr  ken  1'  the  e'enlngs  I'm  aften  frae  hame; 
They  say  wi'  a  lass,  'canse  I  look  na  to  them ;    < 
They  Jamph  an'  they  Jeer,  an'  they  banter  at  me. 
An'  twenty  they've  gneas'd  o*,  but  never  guess'd 


111  sing  the  hafll  day,  when  your  dweUln'  I'm 

near; 
111  whistle  when  ploaghin'  as  Out's  you  can  hear, 
An'  aye  when  I  see  yoa,  gin  hae  bodie  see, 
I'll  blink  to  my  lassie— my  lassie  to  me. 
An'  aye  tiU  that  time  baith  at  kirk  an*  at  fUr, 
In  taiken  o'  true  love,  dear  lassie,  yell  wear 
The  green-tartan  rockley,  my  ke^Make  to  thee— 
An'  I  the  white  owerlay  ye  gifted  to  me. 


m 


Pcggs*  ^  niu0t  lobe  X\tz. 


I. 


[This  Is  tlie  name  of  a  vny  old  Scottish  air. 
It  has  been  attributed  to  FuroeU,  the  English  I 
oomposer,  but  it  is  found  in  MS.  music  books  1 
long  before  his  day.  Both  Bamsay  and  Bobert 
Crawftird  wrote  words  to  the  tune,  which  appear 
in  the  Tea-Table  Miscellany.  We  give  Bajisav  a 
flist.] 

As  firom  a  rock  past  all  relief. 

The  shipwreok'd  Oolin  spying 
His  native  soil,  o'eroome  with  grief. 

Half  sunk  in  waves,  and  dying : 
With  the  next  morning  sun  he  spies 
A  ship,  which  gives  unhop'd  uiprise ; 
New  lifo  springs  up,  he  lifts  ak  eyvs 

With  Joy,  and  waits  her  motion. 

80  when  by  her  whom  long  I  lov'd, 

I  soom'd  was,  and  deserted, 
I«w  with  despair  my  spirits  mov% 

To  be  for  ever  parted: 


Thus  dfoop'd  I,  till  diviner  graee 
I  found  in  Peggy's  mind  and  (uoe; 
Ingratitude  appear'd  then  base. 
But  virtue  more  engaging. 

Then  now  since  happily  I've  hit, 

I'll  have  no  more  delaying; 
Let  beauty  yield  to  manly  wit. 

We  lose  oumlves  in  staying: 
I'll  baste  dull  oourtshlp  to  a  dose. 
Since  marriage  can  my  fears  qppoae. 
Why  should  we  happy  minutes  Icee, 

Since,  Peggy,  I  must  love  thee  i 

Men  may  be  fooUsh,  if  they  pleaae. 

And  daem't  a  lover's  du^. 
To  sigh,  and  saerlfloe  their  ease. 

Doting  on  a  proud  beauty: 
Such  was  my  case  for  many  a  year, 
Btill  hope  soooeeding  to  my  fear. 
False  Betty's  charms  now  disappear. 

Since  Peggy's  for  outshine  them. 

IL 
[BoBsar  GBAwvuan.] 

Bbm SATH  a  beech's  grateftil  shade. 

Young  Oolin  lay  complaining ; 
He  sigh'd  and  seem'd  to  love  a  maid. 

Without  hopes  of  obtaining : 
For  thus  the  swain  Indulg'd  his  grk$f. 

Though  pity  cannot  move  thee. 
Though  thy  hard  heart  gives  no  relief. 

Yet,  Peggy,  I  must  love  thee. 

Say,  Peggy,  what  has  Colin  done. 

That  thus  thou  cruelly  use  him? 
If  love's  a  foult,  tis  that  alone. 

For  which  you  should  excuse  hhn : 
'Twas  thy  dear  self  first  rais'd  this  flame. 

This  fire  by  which  I  languish; 
'TIS  thou  alone  can  quench  the  same. 

And  cool  its  scorching  anguish. 

For  thee  I  leave  the  sportive  plain. 

Where  every  maid  Invites  me ; 
For  thee,  sole  cause  of  all  my  pain. 

For  thee  that  only  slights  me : 
This  love  that  fires  my  foithftil  hrnrt 

By  all  but  thee's  oommended. 
Oh  *  wonld  thou  act  so  good  a  ph>'t. 

My  grief  might  soon  be  ended. 
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That  tteuiteoas  breaft,  w  Mift  to  fcel, 

Seem'd  tenderneas  tiu  over, 
Tet  it  defends  thy  heart  like  steel« 

'Gainst  thy  despairing  lover, 
ikias  •  tho'  it  should  ne'er  relent, 

Nor  Colin's  care  e'er  move  thee, 
Tet  tiU  life's  latest  breath  is  spent, 

^7  Pc8S7*  '  must  love  thee. 


•I 

t'-S 

in 

*^ 
3 

-^ 


#,  Dittna  tljiiife. 

[Albz.  M'6u.vbat.— Tone,  **  The  TraTeller's 
Betom."] 

0 !  pane  A  think,  though  we,  goidwife. 

May  sometiinet  disagree; 
Though  twice  ten  years  we  ha'e  been  wed, 

Thou'rt  not  as  dear  to  me. 
A»  dear  to  roe  as  e'er  thon  wert 

When  handsome,  young,  and  gay, 
Oi^  hearts  and  hands  we  fondly  johi'd« 

Upon  our  bridal  day. 

What  though  the  beaatiet  of  thy  Ihoe 

And  form  begin  to  fldi ; 
What  though  the  bloom  fcrsakes  thyche^. 

Thy  roqr  lips  grow  pale  ? 
And  what  although  thy  daric  blue  eyes 

No  more  like  diamonds  shine,— 
Thy  once  unrivall'd  shape  and  air 

Appear  no  more  dlrine  ? 

The  charms  that  first  secorVi  my  heart. 

In  thee  remain  the  same; 
An'  fkn  within  my  bosom  still, 

A  nerernlying  flame. 
Too  still  possess  a  irieasant  look, 

A  calm  unruffled  mind ; 
A  soothing  Toioe,  a  fldthfkil  heart,— 

Onnplalsant,  warm,  an'  kind. 

Thy  constant  care  has  ever  been 

To  smooth  life's  rugged  way ; 
With  happy  smiles  to  brighten  up 

The  darlcest  dreary  day. 
When  care  or  skdmess  wrung  my  heart. 

An'  round  me  fortune  lewer'd  j 
Into  my  tlirilling  bosom  still 

The  healing  balm  ye  poor'd. 


Bound  er'ry  tale  to  me  you're  told. 

And  ev'ry  song  you're  sung. 
And  er'ry  spot  where  we  have  been, 

A  hallow'd  charm  is  flung. 
How  dear  to  me  the  broomy  knowes. 

The  greenwood's  flragrant  idutde. 
The  floWiy  fields,  the  verdant  banks. 

And  braes  where  we  have  stray'd ! 

Oh !  many  a  pleasant  hour  we've  past. 

And  happy  day  we've  seen. 
Could  we  but  live  to  see  our  bairns 

As  bless'd  as  we  have  been. 
Content  we'll  leave  this  earthly  scene. 

And  bow  to  heav'n's  decree, 
In  hopes  we  all  shall  meet  again« 

And  blest  ibr  ever  be. 


L:' 


€5ala  USEatn, 

[Thb  exquisitely  beautiftil  tune  of  "  Gala 
Water"  is  known  to  be  very  old,  but  nothing 
can  ba  said  of  its  precise  era.  Dr.  Haydn,  the 
celebrated  German  composer,  admired  it,  and 
wrote  on  the  mnsic^eet  of  it  a  note  in  his  best 
English:  "  This  mu  Dr.  Haydn  JhvouriU  tcmg." 
The  old  woeds  of  the  tone  are  lost,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  two  ibilowing  verses  t 
Braw,  braw  lads  of  Gala  water, 

Braw,  braw  lads  of  Gala  vrater ; 
I'll  kilt  my  ooats  aboon  my  knee. 

And  follow  my  love  through  the  water. 
O'er  yon  bank  and  o'er  yon  brae. 

O'er  yon  moss  amang  the  heather, 
III  kilt  my  coats  aboon  my  knee. 

And  follow  my  love  through  the  water." 
In  Herd's,  Johnson's,  and  other  collections,  two 
verses  are  added  to  these,  whidi  propeily  belong 
to  the  song  called  "  The  lassie  lost  her  silken 
snood."  The  Mlowtngvenion  of  "Gala  Water" 
is  by  Bosks,  and  was  written  by  him  in  January, 
1793,  for  Thomson's  coDeetlMU  It  may  be  added , 
that  the  Chdaisa  small  stream  which  rises  in  Mid 
Lothian,  runs  south,  and  fklls  into  the  Tweed 
above  Mebtwe.] 

Tbbbb's  braw,  braw  lads  on  Tarrow  braes, 

That  wander  through  the  blooming  heatbert 
But  Tarrow  braes,  nor  Ettriok  shawa, 
>    Can  match  the  lads  o^  Gala  water. 


rs. 
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Bat  tiiere  i«  taut,  •  woet  mnc, 
Abune  than  a'  I  lo'e  him  better; 

And  111  he  hk,  and  he'Q  bemine. 
The  boBnto  lad  <f  Gala  water. 

Altbongh  hit  daddla  waa  nae  labd. 
And  tbongh  I  ha'enae  micUe  toehet  i 

Yet  ridi  in  kindect,  trneet  lore. 
Well  tent  our  flocks  on  GaU  water. 

It  ne'er  waa  wealth,  it  ne'er  waa  wealth. 
That  coft  contentment,  peace,  or  pleaiua; 

The  bands  and  bUas  o'  matoal  love, 
0  thaTs  the  chiefest  warkls  trcaanrel 


fla  tt-ou  fesete  mg  ain  tjlng. 

[Tbb  fine  air  "  An  thoa  were  my  ain  thing "  is 

to  be  foond  in  Gordon  of  Straloch's  MS.  Lnte 

Book,  written  at  Aberdeen  in  1037.  -  How  much 

older  it  may  be  cannot  be  determined.    The  fol- 

I  lowing  song  (with  the  ezcept'on  of  the  first  verse, 

\  "I  woalddasp,''&e.)  appears  in  the  first  volume 

I  of  the  Tea-Table  Miscellany,  where  it  is  marked 

I  with  an  X,  implying  that  it  is  I7  an  unknown 

author.    The  first  verse  is  to  be  found  in  the  Or- 

plieus  Oaledonins.] 

Ai*  thou  were  my  tin  thing, 
I  I  would  lo'e  tliee,  I  would  lo^e  thee  t 

An  thou  were  my  sJn  thing. 
How  dearly  would  I  lo'e  thee  I 

I  I  would  clasp  thee  in  my  arm*, 

I'd  secure  thee  from  all  harms; 
»  For  above  mortal  thou  hast  charms: 

'  How  dearly  do  I  lo'e  thee  I 

An  thou  were,  &o. 

Of  race  divine  fhon  needs  most  be. 
Since  notliing  earthly  equals  thee, 
'  80  I  must  still  presumptuous  be. 

To  show  how  much  I  lo'e  thee. 


The  gods  one  thing  peculiar  have. 

To  ruin  none  whom  they  can  save ; 

0,  Ibr  their  sake,  support  a  slave, 

W)io  only  Uves  to  lo'e  thee. 

An  thou  were,  Ate. 


To  meilt  I  no  dafan  can  make. 
But  that  I  lo*^  and,  for  your  sake. 
What  man  can  more.  111  nndertake, 
80  dearly  do  I  b>'e  thee. 


My  passion,  constant  as  the  son. 
Flames  stronger  still,  will  ne'er  have  dobc, 
mi  Iktes  my  thread  of  life  have  span. 
Which  toeathing  out.  111  fe'e  thea. 


[CoHTiHOAnoK  \ij  Bajoat,  from  Tea-TkUi 
Miscellany.] 

LiKB  beet  that  sock  the  morning  dew, 
Frae  flowers  of  sweetest  scent  and  kue, 
8ae  wad  I  dwell  upo'  thy  mou'. 
And  gar  the  gods  envy  me. 


Sae  lang^  I  had  the  use  oflight, 
I'd  on  thy  beauties  feast  my  d^t, 
^yne  In  saft  whispers  through  the  night, 
I'd  ten  how  mndi  I  loo'd  thee. 
An  thoa  were,  &e. 

How  Ikir  and  ruddy  is  my  Jean, 
She  moves  a  goddess  o'er  the  green; 
Were  I  a  king,  thou  should  be  queen, 
Nane  but  mysel'  aboon  thee. 


I'd  grasp  thee  to  this  breast  of  mine. 
Whilst  thou,  like  ivy,  or  the  vine. 
Around  my  stronger  limbs  should  twine, 
Form'd  hardy  to  defend  thee. 


nme's  on  the  wing,  and  win  not  stay. 
In  shining  youth  let's  make  our  hay. 
Since  love  admits  of  nae  delay, 
O  let  nae  scorn  undo  thee. 
An  thou  were,  &o. 

While  love  does  at  his  altar  stand, 
Ha'e  there's  my  heart,  gi'e  me  thy  hand. 
And  with  ilk  smile  thou  shalt  command 
The  win  of  him  wha  loves 
An  (bou  vrtre,  &c. 
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^0  3)aunton  tne. 


^1 


tTBB  taoe  of  "To  Daunton  mC  k  at  kaat 
^naore  than  a  hundred  yean  old,  at  it  is  to  be  found 
4  In  Otwald,  (1740.)  The  following  words  are  chiefly 
^  by  Bvaits,  and  were  written  by  him  for  Johnson  '• 
Unseam.  Part  of  the  chorus  and  some  of  the 
^rest  of  tfie  words  are  old.] 

Ths  blode-red  rose  at  Tale  may  blaw. 
The  sammer  lilies  bloome  in  snaw. 
The  frost  may  freese  the  deepest  sea; 
Bat  an  aold  man  shall  never  danntoo  me! 

To  daunton  me,  and  me  sae  young, 

Wi'  his  ftutse  heart  and  flatterin*  tongne ! 

That  is  the  thing  ye  ne'er  shall  see ; 

For  an  aold  man  shall  never  dannton  me. 

For  a'  ISm  meal,  for  a'  his  mant» 
For  a'  his  fresh  beef  and  his  saut, 
For  a*  ISm  gowd  and  white  monie. 
An  aold  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 

His  gear  may  buy  hhn  kye  and  yowes. 
His  gear  may  bay  him  glens  and  knowes ; 
Bat  me  he  shall  not  buy  nor  fee ; 
For  an  aold  man  shall  never  daunton  ne. 

He  hirples  twa-lhald,  as  he  dow, 
Wi'  his  teethless  gab  and  aold  baald  pow. 
And  the  rain  rins  doun  frme  his  red-bkar'd  e'e : 
That  aold  man  shall  ne 


A    O,  set  me  ance  on  Scottish  land. 
My  gold  braidsword  into  my  hand, 
Hy  blue  bonnet  abane  my  bree. 
And  shaw  me  the  man  that'll  daunton  me. 

It's  nae  the  battle's  deadly  stoare. 

Nor  friends  proved  fiUse,  that'll  gaur  me  cower , 

But  the  reckless  hand  o'  povertie, 

O,  that  alane  can  daunton  me. 

High  was  I  bom  to  kingly  gear. 

But  a  cnlf  cam'  in  my  cap  to  wear; 

But  wi'  my  broadsword  I'll  let  him  see 

He's  nae  the  man  to  daonton  me. 

0, 1  ha'e  scarce  to  lay  me  on. 
Of  kingly  fields  were  ance  my  ain, 
Wi'  the  mnir>cock  on  the  mountain  bree ; 
But  hardship  ne'e<-  can  daunton  me. 
Up  cam'  the  gallant  chief  Locbiel, 
And  drew  bis  glaive  o'  nat-brown  steel. 
Says,  Charlie,  set  your  fit  to  me. 
And  shaw  me  wha  will  daunton  thee! 


II. 

[JACOBITE  TEB8I0N.] 

riR  Hogra  "Jacobite  Beli<iues''  ire  have  no 

\  less  than  three  Jacobite  songs  vrith  the  title  of 

"  To  Daunton  me,"  and  another  to  the  same 

tune.    We  give  the  first  and  the  best.    It  Is  also 

to  be  found  in  Cromek.] 

To  daonton  me,  and  me  sae  young. 
And  gold  king  James's  aaldest  son ! 
O,  that's  the  thing  that  ne'er  can  be ; 
For  the  man  is  anbom  that'll  daunton  me ! 


®J^  2^anltjJ  of  xf  oirt|5. 

[Tb>  tone  flailed  "  The  Banks  of  Forth"  wns 
composed  by  Oswald,  and  published  in  1741.  We 
cannot  say  whether  the  following  song,  which  ap- 
pears In  Herd's  collection,  1776,  is  the  original 
one  to  which  the  air  was  adapted  or  not.  Its 
author  is  unknown.  In  the  same  collection 
(Herd's)  is  another  song  to  the  same  tine,  begin- 
ning, 

"  Ye  sylvan  powers  that  rale  the  plain. 

Where  sweetly  winding  Fortha  glides. 
Conduct  me  to  these  banks  again. 

Since  there  my  charming  lloUy  bides." 
But  H  is  unnecessary  to  quote  it,  as  it  has  nothing 
particularly  to  recommend  it,  and  it  is  long.] 

AwAKC,  my  love  1  with  genial  ray. 
The  sun  returning  glads  the  day. 
Awake!  the  balmy  sephyr  blows. 
The  hawthorn  blooms,  the  dai^  glows, 
The  trees  regain  their  verdant  pride, 
The  turtle  woos  his  tender  bride ; 
To  love  each  warbler  tunes  the  song, 
>         And  Forth  in  dimples  glides  along. 
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<*h,  more  thMi  bloomliif  daliiea  flilr! 

Mon  Aragrant  than  the  vernftl  air!    , 

Mom  gentle  than  the  turtie  dors. 

Or  acreanw  that  mnrmnr  throng  tiie  grofe  I 

Betnink  thee  all  it  on  the  wing, 

Tbeee  pleaiofee  wait  on  waeting  vprtng; 

Then  eome,  the  transient  bHa  ei^oy, 

Kor  tmx  «Aat  fleet*  w  flut  will  <^. 


%\)z  Bonnie  ^cot» 


[This  k  on*  tit  Baic«at*s  songs  in  the  Tea 
Table  Misoellany.  It  was  written  to  a  tune 
called  "The  Boatman,"  which  resembles  modi 
the  old  air,  "Nancy's  to  the  greenwood  gane." 
"  There  is  a  tradittoa,"  says  Mr.  Chambers, 
"mentioned  by  the  Ber.  James  Hall,  in  his 
Travels  through  Scotland,  [S  vols.  1807,]  that 
ths  early  song  upon  which  Bamsay  fbanded  the 
abort,  was  oompossd  on  the  preference  whieb 
Mary  of  Onise  gave  to  oar  James  T.,  as  a  hos- 
band,  orer  the  English  Henry  Till.*'] 

Yi  gales,  that  gently  wave  the  s^ 

And  please  the  canny  boat-man. 
Bear  me  frae  hence,  or  bring  to  me 

My  brave,  my  bonnle  Scot-man. 
In  haly  bands  we  joined  our  liands. 

Yet  may  not  this  discover, 
^Vhile  parents  rate  a  large  estats 

Befi»e  a  fiUthfti'  lover. 

Bat  I  loor  chose.  In  Highland  glens 

To  herd  the  kid  and  goat,  man. 
Ere  I  ooold,  for  sic  little  ends, 

Befbse  my  bonnie  ScotHonan. 
Wae  worth  the  man,  wha  first  began 

The  base  ungenerous  fiishion, 
Prae  greedy  views  love's  art  to  use. 

While  strangers  to  its  passion ! 

Frae  foreign  fields,  my  lovely  youth. 

Haste  to  thy  longing  lassie. 
Who  pants  to  press  thy  balmy  month. 

And  in  her  bosom  hanse  thee. 
Love  gi'es  the  word ;  then,  haste  on  board ; 

Fair  winds  and  tenty  boat-tuan, 
Waft  o'er,  waft  o'er,  fhw  yonder  shore. 

My  blytiie,  my  bonnie  Scot-man. 


[Tas  following  soof  was  written  by  Josxra 
MiTCHKix  to  an  <M  melody,  whidi  wf  mblfs  in 
its  diaiaeter  a  duneh  tone,  called  **Bothe'B 
Lament.**  PlnUs  Hooseisthenameof  the  seat 
of  Sir  Jirin  Hope,  Bart.,  sitaated  near  the  town 
of  Mnsselbargh.  Ftara  this  song  the  tons  ii 
now  called  "PinU*  Hoose,**  and  the  old  naane 
"Bothe'S  Isunent**  is  dropped.  MitciieD  wm 
the  son  of  a  stone^aason,  and  was  bom  in  1684. 
He  was  anthor  or  a  tragedy  called  Fatal  Bstrava- 
ganos,  of  an  <^wta  called  the  Hi^^dand  Fsir,  and 
of  two  volumes  of  Poems,  published  in  17V.  He 
died  hi  17SS.  Long  before  his  death,  he  got  in- 
troduced to  ffir  Bobert  Walpole,  the  odebrated 
Whig  minister,  by  whom  he  was  liberally  patron- 
ised, insomndi  that  he  used  to  bs  called  the  Pre- 
mier's Poet.  Besides  '*  PhiUe  Hoose"  Mitchdl 
wrote  another  song  to  the  same  tune,  beginning, 

**  As  Sylvia  in  a  forest  lay,** 

which  has  sometimes  been  erroneoody  ' 
to  David  Mallei.] 

Br  PinUe  House  oft  let  me  walk. 

And  muse  o'er  Nelly's  charms ! 
Her  placid  air,  her  winning  talk. 

Even  envy's  self  disarms. 
O  let  me,  ever  fond,  behold 

Those  graces  void  of  art— 
Those  cheerful  smiles  that  sweetly  he 

In  willing  chains,  my  heart  ] 

O  coma,  my  love  *  and  bring  anew 

That  gentle  turn  of  mind ; 
That  graoefblness  of  ahr  in  yoa 

By  nature's  hand  design'd. 
These,  lovely  as  the  blushing  ross. 

First  lighted  up  this  flame, 
Whldi,  like  the  sun,  fbr  ever  glows 

Within  my  breast  the  same. 

Ye  light  coquettes !  ye  airy  fhlngsl 

How  vain  is  all  your  arti 
How  seldom  it  a  lover  brings! 

How  rarely  keeps  a  heart ! 
O  gather  fh>m  my  Nelly's  charms 

That  sweet,  that  graoefhl  ease. 
That  blushing  modesty  that  vi 

That  native  art  to  please  I 
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Come  then,  my  lore  I  O,  oome  along! 

And  feed  me  with  thy  channt; 
Come,  fiiir  intplrer  of  my  ■ong ! 

Ob,  flU  my  longing  arms! 
A  flame  like  mine  can  never  die. 

While  charms  so  bright  as  thine. 
So  heavenly  fkir,  both  please  the  eye. 

And  flU  the  soul  divinel 


#toef  ^o^ie. 


'  ["  Owsa  Bogle"  is  a  term  applied  to  inregnlar 
'  or  runaway  marriages.  The  tone  so  cafled  is  a 
,  fine  old  one,  but  used  to  be  sung  to  very  indiffe* 
1  rent  words.  The  following  is  Ramsay's  version. 
The  first  four  lines  an  all  that  belong  to  the  ori> 
?  ginal  song,  j 

-)  I  wiM.  awa'  wi»  my  love, 

1  will  awa'  wi'  her, 
\  Though  a'  my  kin  had  sworn  and  said, 

1  I'll  ower  bogie  wi'  her. 

If  I  can  get  but  her  consent, 
>  Idinnacareastrae; 

s  Though  ilka  ane  be  discontent, 

\  Awa'  wi'  her  I'll  gae. 

For  now  she's  mistress  o*  my  heart, 
i  And  wordy  o'  my  hand  j 

And,  weel  I  wat,  we  shanna  part 
For  siller  or  for  land. 
^  Let  rakes  delight  to  swear  and  drink, 

;  And  beaux  admire  fine  laee; 

But  my  chief  pleasure  is  to  blink 
{  On  Betty's  bonnle  flioe. 

^  There  a'  the  beauties  do  combine. 

Of  colour,  treats,  and  air  j 
,  The  saul  that  sparkles  in  her  een 

Hakes  her  a  Jewel  rare; 
\  Ber  flowln'  vrit  gives  shining  life 

L  To  a' her  other  charms; 

How  blest  I'll  be  when  she's  my  wife. 

And  lock'd  up  in  my  arms! 

There  biythely  will  I  rant  and  sing, 
^  While  o'er  her  sweets  I'll  range; 

I'll  cry.  Tour  humble  servant,  king. 
Shame  hf  them  that  wad  change. 


A  kias  of  Bet^  and  a  smile, 
A'beit  ye  wad  lay  down 

the  right  ye  ha'e  to  Britain's  Isle, 
And  offer  me  your  crown. 


[Th«  tune  called  "Bonnie  Jean"  is  a  very  old 
Scottish  melody.  Its  ftill  name  was  originally 
"  Bonnie  Jean  of  Aberdeen,"  and  there  was  an 
old  song  with  these  words  as  a  burthen,  but  it  is 
now  supposed  to  be  lost.  The  following  was 
written  by  Bamsat  to  the  old  air:  both  the  words 
and  musk;  appear  in  the  Orpheus  Caledonius, 
1785.] 

Lovx's  goddess,  in  a  myrtle  grove. 

Said,  Cupid,  bend  thy  bow  with  speed, 
Kor  let  thy  shaft  at  random  rove. 

For  Jeany's  haughty  heart  maun  bleed. 
The  smiling  boy  with  art  divine. 

From  Paphos  shot  an  arrow  keen. 
Which  flew,  unerring,  to  the  heart. 

And  kiU'd  the  pride  of  bonnie  Jean. 

Kae  mair  the  nymph,  wi'  haugh^  air, 

Beflises  Willie's  kind  address; 
Her  yielding  blushes  show  nae  care. 

But  too  much  fondness  to  suppress 
Nae  mair  the  youth  is  suUen  now. 

But  looks  the  gayest  on  the  green. 
Whilst  eVry  day  he  spies  some  new 

Surprising  charms  in  bonnie  Jean. 

A  thousand  transports  crowd  his  breast. 

He  moves  as  light  as  fleeting  wind ; 
His  former  sorrows  seem  a  Jest, 

Now  when  his  Jeany  is  tum'd  kind: 
Biches  he  looks  on  wi'  disdidn ; 

The  glorious  fields  of  war  look  mean ; 
The  cheerful  hound  and  bom  give  pain. 

If  absent  firom  his  I>onnle  Jean. 

The  day  he  spends  in  amorous  gaxe. 

Which  ev'n  in  summer  shorten'd  seems  | 
When  sunk  in  downs,  wi'  glad  aroaie. 

He  wonders  at  ber  in  his  dreams. 
A'  charms  disdos'd,  she  looks  more  bright 

Than  Troy's  feir  prise,  the  Spartan  queen  % 
Wi'  breaking  day  he  lifts  his  sight, 

And  pants  to  be  wi'  bonnie  Jean. 
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K^  iJoljn  ^ag'^  H^oniiie  Ira^jJie* 

',*V  [Both  the  air  and  the  wordt  of  thle  eong  are 
V  older  than  Bamny^  day,  althoagh  the  latter  ap- 
^'  pear  for  the  flrat  time  In  the  Tea-Table  Mtocel- 
jJ^  lany.  "I  hare  found  It  averted,"  eaye  Mr. 
'■iy'j  Robert  Chamben,  "  by  a  credible  tradition  in 
\N  X  Eoxburghthire,  that  this  long  wiu  written  by  a 
—  I C  working  joiner,  In  honour  of  a  daughter  of  John, 
i<  fint  Marqni*  of  Tweeddale,  who  It  here  Ikmniarly 
caDed  by  his  simple  name,  John  Hay.  She  was 
-,  .  a  sister  of  the  second  marquis,  who  under  his 
Sv:  juniOT  title  of  Lord  Tester,  is  usually  glren  as  the 
iO,  author  of  the  first  version  of  *  Tweedslde.'  The 
^*P  tint  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  had  two  daughters, 
*7  ■  /  Lady  Margaret  and  Lady  Jean ;  but.  Bums  har- 
y  A  ing  somewhere  mentioned,  that  the  song  was 
;  ( "fk  written  in  honour  of  one  who  was  afterwards 
A  -^  Coantess  of  Roxburghe,  we  are  enabled  to  set 
^>  ^  forward  the  eldest.  Lady  Margaret,  as  the  heroine. 
/^  1  We  arc  ftirther  enabled,  by  Mr.  Wood's  Peerage, 
;i>»J  to  state  the  probable  eraof  the  song.  LadyMar- 
)X?  garet  Hay,  wife  of  the  third  Earl  of  Roxburghe, 
V^  N  was  a  widow,  at  the  age  of  twenty-flve,  in  the 
/  ^7 .  year  1«88.  Allowing  from  thirteen  to  flre-and- 
i  >*  twenty  M  the  utmost  range  of  age  during  which 
//;she  could  be  celebrated  as  'John  Hay's  bonnie 
/  "A  lassie,'  the  song  must  have  been  written  between  I 
^<LJ  the  years  1670  and  1683,  probably  nearer  the  first  | 
l^  "7  eim  than  the  last.  It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  re-  { 
^^,  markable  circumstance  regarding  this  interesting 
yp^^  lady,  that  she  surrived  her  husband,  in  uninter-  | 
Jr  rupted  widowhood,  the  amazingly  long  period  of 
K"^  seventy-one  years.  She  died  at  Broomlands,  near 
}\\  Kelso,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1753,  at  the  age  of 
^  ninety-siz,  after  having  seen  out  several  genera- 
*  tlons  of  her  short-lived  descendants;  the  third 
"^yj  person  in  descent  being  then  in  possession  of  the 
^  Yy  honours  of  Roxburghe.  Her  husband  was  one  of 
/i,^  the  unfortunate  persons  who  were  drowned  at 
( mJl  Yannouth-roads,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ship- 
i  wrtck  of  the  Glocester  frigate,  which  was  bring- 
ing the  Duke  of  York  down  to  Scotland,  May, 
168S.-] 


^  Kae  mair  it  win  hide;  the  flaine  waxes  stiaager; 
If  she's  not  my  bride,  my  days  are  nae  langerj 
Then  I'll  take  a  heart,  and  try  at  a  rentnre; 
May  be,  ere  we  part,  my  vows  may  content  her. 


^ 


(I 


.^ 


8he*»  fk«8h  as  the  spring,  and  sweet  as  Aorofa,      tT 
When  birds  mount  and  sing,  bidding  day  a  gool  |p, 
morrow;  N/ 

The  sward  of  the  mead,  enamen'd  with  dairies,     %4 
Looks  wither'd  and  dead,  when  twined  of  her  ^ 


But  if  she  appear  where  verdure  invite  her,  l 

The  fountains  run  elear,and  the  flowers  soadltiie  I 


Tis  heaven  to  be  by,  when  her  wit  is  a-flcwing:  \ 

Hersmilesandbrighteyessetmyqtlritsa-glowing.  . 

The  mair  that  I  gaxe,  the  deeper  I'm  vroonded;  | 

Struck  dumb  with  amaxe,  my  mind  is  confounded:  ' 

I'm  all  in  a  fire,  dear  maid,  to  ouTJSS  ye;  > 

For  a'  my  desire  it  John  Hay's  bonnie  lasrie.  I 


Camilla. 


[Tkub  wasan  old  song  caDed  **  The  bonniest  ^ 

lass  in  a'  the  warid,"  which  is  now  lost.    The  r^  i 

tune  and  title  are  all  that  survive.     Bobcbt  P» 

CaAwroan  wrote  the  following  song  to  the  tune.  *  . 


It  appears  in  the  Tea-Table  Miscellany,  inscribed 
"  To  Mrs.  A.  H.,  on  seeing  her  at  a  concert." 
The  lady  was  Miss  Anne  Hamilton,  a  relatian  of 


f) 

1/t  Br  smooth-winding  Tsy  a  swain  was  reclining, 
^^  Aft  cried  he.  Oh,  hey !  maun  I  still  live  pining 
■  <.^  Mysel'  thus  away,  and  dauma  discover 
y^J  To  my  bonnie  Hay,  that  I  am  her  lover: 


the  poet's  friend,  Hamilton  of  Bangonr.] 

Look  where  my  dear  HamQla  smOes, 

Hamilla !  heavenly  charmer ; 
See  how  wi'  a'  their  arts  and  vrilet 

The  loves  and  graces  arm  her. 
A  blush  dwells  glowing  on  her  cheeks. 

Fair  feats  of  youthful  pleasures. 
There  love  in  smiling  language  tptti*. 

There  spreads  his  ro^  treasures. 

O  fUrest  maid !  I  own  thy  power, 

I  gaze,  I  sigh,  and  languish. 
Yet  ever,  ever  will  adore, 

And  triumph  in  my  anguish. 
But  ease,  O  charmer !  ease  my  care. 

And  let  my  tormento  move  theei 
As  thou  art  fSUrest  of  the  fiOr, 

So  I  the  dearest  love  thee. 
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I'll  ttttet  Uuht  i^tt. 


[Thb  fine  toi>«  of  "  111  never  leaTe  Hkee"  la  of  great  antlqnlty,  and  leeins  to  have  been  at  one  tone 
tn  nw  in  the  church,  aa  it  ie  adapted  to  tome  ipiritual  hymne  of  the  eizteenth  and  wventeenth  cen« 
^  tariet.  Bamsat  wrote  the  following  words  to  the  tune,  retaining  the  chorus  of  the  old  song.  Bam- 
t  say's  song  appears  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Tea-Table  Miscellany,  (1724,)  and  also  in  the  fourth 
k  Toltune  of  the  London  Musical  Miscellany,  (1730.)  In  the  latter  work,  it  is  adapted  to  the  tune  of 
"  A  lad  and  a  lasde  lay  in  a  kUlogie,"  now  better  known  by  the  name  of  "  Bannocks  o'  bear  meal, 
-  bannocks  o' barley.**    To  this  tone  (t  is  also  set  in  Johnson's  Museum.] 

JTOBNITT. 

Though,  for  seven  years  and  malr,  honour  should  reave  me 
To  fields  where  cannons  rair,  thou  needsna  grieve  thee; 
For  deep  in  my  spirit  thy  sweets  are  Indented ; 
And  love  shall  preserve  aye  what  love  has  imprinted. 
Leave  thee,  leave  thee,  I'll  never  leave  thee. 
Gang  the  warld  as  it  will,  dearest,  believe  me  I 


m 


Vs; 


Nbllt. 
Oh,  Johnny,  I'm  Jealous,  whene'er  ye  discover 
My  sentiments  yielding,  ye'll  turn  a  loose  rover ; 
An'  nought  in  the  world  would  vex  my  heart  salrer. 
If  yon  prove  inconstant,  and  fancy  ane  bhrer. 
Grieve  me,  grieve  me,  oh,  it  wad  grieve  me, 
A'  the  lang  night  and  day,  if  yon  deceive  me  1 

JOHKHT. 

Hy  Nelly,  let  never  sic  fkncies  oppress  ye; 
For,  while  my  blood's  warm,  I'll  kindly  caress  ye  t 
Tour  saft  blooming  beauties  first  kindled  love's  fire. 
Tour  virtue  and  wit  mak'  it  aye  flame  the  higher. 
Leave  thee,  leave  thee,  I'll  never  leave  thee. 
Gang  the  world  as  it  will,  dearest,  believe  me  1 

NSLLT. 

Then,  Johnny!  I  ftankly  this  minute  allow  ye 
To  think  me  your  mistress,  for  love  gars  me  trow  ye  { 
And  gin  ye  prove  fidse,  to  yoursel'  be  it  said,  then, 
Te  win  bnt  sma*  honour  to  wrang  a  puir  maiden. 
Beave  me,  reave  me,  oh,  it  would  reave  me 
Of  my  rest,  night  and  day,  if  you  deceive  me  I 

JoHimr. 
Bid  Ice-shog^es  hammer  red  gauds  on  the  stoddy. 
And  (kir  summer  mornings  nae  roalr  appear  ruddy  | 
Bid  Britons  think  ae  gate,  and  when  they  obey  thee. 
But  never  tiU  that  time,  believe  I'll  betray  thee. 
Leave  thee,  leave  thee !  I'll  never  leave  thee  I 
The  stams  shall  gae  wlthershins  ere  I  deceive  thee. 
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[Pvrsm  Pomaii.— ToiM^  "Bang  jran  flje  In 
tlM  moning,"  or  *<  The  bfWk  yoang  lad."— The  | 
foUowing  is  tte  original  of  a  IkToorite  oomieaong 
beatlaaown  hytte  aama  of  "  Donean  M'Oalla- 
gan."  The  eeoentrie  Areliibald  Oochiane,  aathor 
of  **  The  TotouM,'*  given  at  p.  73,  need  to  aiag 
"Ottnean  M'OaUagan*  with  great  eflbet  at  hia 
pabUe  eshiUtfaMM.     On  one  oecaaion,  at  ibe 
GiMMgom  theatre,  with  tiie  Tiew  of  aaiting  In 
some  measure  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word 
to  the  action,  he  song  it  mounted  on  a  bona  Jidt 
Jadcaas.    Bat  the  donlcejr  was  impracticable :  it 
woold  not  "gaDop"  at  the  proper  places;  and 
instead  of  unbounded  applaose,  poor  Baoldy 
only  brought  down  on  his  head  shouts  of  derision. 
The  Tetsion  which  Cochrane  sung  began  thus: 
Twas  for  a  pedc  o'  meal  or  mair, 
Ae  night,  when  coming  flrae  the  fklr. 
That  Duncan  laid,  wi*  his  gr^y  mars. 
To  rln  wl'  nine  or  ten,  Jo. 
Then  aff  they  set  a-^oping,  galloping. 
Legs  and  arms  a-walloping,  walloping, 
*'  DeU  talc'  the  Ustr'  quo'  Duncan  Mae- 


Laird  o'  Tollyben,  Jo. 

"*  This  set  of  the  song  was  probably  Oochrane's  own. 

We  here  give  a  fiathflil  copy  of  the  original,  as  it 

.    appears  In  a  small  volume  entitled,  "  Poems 

'  chiefly  hi  the  Scottish  Dialeett  by  Peter  Forbes, 

^  Dalkeith :  Edhiburgh,  181S.*'    Forbes  was  a  gar- 

.-  dener  at  Dalkeith.    It  will  be  seen  firom  his  song 

',     that  the  race  was  not  tat  a  wager,  but  a  "  riding 

/  of  the  broose,"  or  a  race  at  a  country  wedding 

"•  from  the  house  of  the  bride's  parents,  where  the 

^  marriage  generally  takes  plaee,  to  the  house  dea- 

^  tined  as  her  fkiture  habitation;-  the  winner  of 

- '    which  race  has  the  privilege  of  ki«ing  the  bride, 

'    and  welcoming  her  to  her  new  home,  and  also 

'of  opening  the  ball  with  her.    "  Brooses,"  espe* 

*  >- .  eially  when  the  bride  is  pretty  and  "  a  toast,"  are 

!  keei^  oontested  races  among  the  young  Ikrmers. 

-They  often  extend  over  large  tracts  of  country,  in 

:'  which  cases  tliey  are  always  run  on  horsebigiok. 

«    When,  however,  the  di«tanoe  between  the  bridel 

'  )  old  and  new  home  Is  slight,  they  are  contended  for 

on  foot.    Bums,  it  win  be  recollected,  in  his  ad- 

'"*  dreis  to  bis  Auld  Mare  Maggie,  says, 

' .. ^         "At  Brooses  thou  had  ne'er  a  MIow 

For  pith  and  speed."] 


a  wadding  near  Tfeanent, 


Irwasata 

Where  soorea  an' 

An'  to  fide  the  broose  wi*  fidl  faitent. 
Was  either  nine  or  ten,  Jo ! 
Then  aff  they  a'  set  galloping,  gaDopiag, 
Legs  an*  arms  a  walloping,  walloping. 
Shame  take  the  hindmost,  quo'  Duaeaa 
Lafado*  Jelly  Ben,  Jo.  [M'QJIpia 

The  sooter  he  was  fidgin*  fldn. 
An'  stuck  like  roeet  tiU  the  mane, 
Tfll  smash  like  aold  boots  In  a  drain. 
He  neariy  readi'd  his  end,  Jo! 
Yet  stm  they  a'  gade,  &e. 

The  miller's  mare  flew  o^  the  souter. 
An  ^yne  began  to  glow'r  about  her. 
Cries  Hah,  I'U  gi'e  yon  doable  moutar. 
Gin  yell  ding  JeUy  Ben,  Jo. 
Then  stUl  th^  a'  gade,  &e. 

Kow  Win  the  weaver  rode  sae  kittle, 
Ye'd  thought  he  was  a  flying  shuttle. 
His  doup  it  daddet  like  a  bittk^ 
But  wafted  tin  the  end,  Jo. 
Yet  stUl  th^  a' gade,  &e. 

The  taylor  had  an  awkward  beast. 
It  fhnlcet  first  an'  syne  did  reest. 
Then  threw  poor  snipe  five  en  at  least. 
Like  auld  breeks,  o'er  the  manei,  Jo. 
Yet  a*  the  rest  gade,  &o. 

The  bladcsmlth*s  beast  vras  last  of  a'. 
Its  rides  Uke  bdlowses  did  blaw, 
TUlheanMtgotsicafti*, 
An'  braises  nine  or  ten,  Jo. 
An'  still  the  lave  gade,  &e. 

Now  Duncan*!  mare  she  flew  Uke  dxUt» 
An'  aye  sae  Cut  her  fleet  did  Uft, 
Between  ilk  stenn  she  ga'e  a  rift. 
Out  flrae  her  hinder  end,  Jo. 
Yet  aff  thciy  a'  gade,  &o. 

Kow  Duncanl  mare  did  bang  them  a*. 
To  rin  wi'  him  they  manna  fit'. 
Then  up  his  grey  mare  he  did  draw, 
Tlie  broose  it  was  his  ain,  Jo. 
Kae  mair  wi'  him  theyn  gaDop,  theyH 
gallop,  [waUop, 

Nae  mair  wi'  him  they'U  waOop,  theyH 
Or  they  wiU  chance  to  get  soma  Jalhiv^ 
Frae  the  laird  o'  JeUy  Ben,  Jo. 
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'Eit  loom  0ltu\  poclt* 

[  WBrmcM  by  Johr  Robsbtsok  of  Paldey  about 
tho  year  1798.  It  is  to  be  bunented  that  the  dis- 
tress of  that  period,  which  is  here  half  jocularly 
di-picted,  has  been  succeeded  In  recent  days  by  a 
much  deeper  and  more  univenal  state  of  priva- 
tion.] 

PmxsKavK  OS  a'  I  what  shall  we  do, 

Thir  dark  unhallowed  times  ? 
We're  surely  dreeing  penance  now. 

For  some  most  awfti'  crimes. 
Ktidition  dauma  now  appear. 

In  reality  or  Joke, 
For  ilka  chid  maun  mourn  wi*  me, 

C  a  hinging  toom  meal  pock. 

And  sing.  Oh  waes  me! 

When  lasses  braw  gaed  oat  at  e'en. 

For  sport  and  pastime  fn», 
1  seem'd  like  ane  in  paradise, 

The  moments  quick  did  flee. 
Like  Yenuses  they  a'  appeared. 

Wed  pouthered  was  their  looks, 
Twas  eaqr  dune,  when  at  their  hame, 

Wi'  the  shaking  o'  their  pocks. 

And  sing.  Oh  waes  me ! 

How  happy  past  my  former  days, 

WI'  meny  heartsome  glee. 
When  smiling  fortune  held  tiie  cup. 

And  peace  sat  on  my  knee; 
Nae  wants  had  I  but  were  supplied. 

My  heart  wl'  joy  did  knock. 
When  in  the  neok  I  smiling  saw 

A  ganoie  wed  flll'd  pock. 

And  sing.  Oh  waes  me ! 

Bpeak  no  ae  word  about  reftmn. 

Nor  petition  Parliament, 
A  wiser  scheme  111  now  propose, 

I'm  sure  ye'Il  gi'e  consent- 
Bend  up  a  chid  or  twa  like  me. 

As  a  sample  o'  the  flock, 
Whase  hollow  dieeks  will  be  sure  proof, 

O'  a  hinging  toom  meal  pock. 

And  sing.  Oh  waes  me  1 

And  should  a  sldit  sae  ghostiy  like, 

Wi'  rags,  and  banes,  and  skin, 
Ila'e  nae  impression  on  yon  folksy 

But  tell  ye'U  stand  ahint 


O  what  a  contrast  wfll  ye  shaw. 

To  the  glowrin'  Lunnnn  folk. 
When  in  St.  James'  ye  tak'  your  stand, 

Wl'  a  hinging  toom  meal  pock. 
And  siiig.  Oh  waes  me ! 

Then  rear  your  hand,  and  glowr,  and  stare. 

Before  yon  hills  o'  beef. 
Tell  them  ye  are  frae  Scotland  come» 

For  Scotia's  relief  t 
Tell  them  ye  are  the  Tera  best, 

Wal'd  frae  the  Ikttest  flodc. 
Then  raise  your  arms,  and  Oh  I  dlsph^ 

A  hinging  toom  meal  pock. 

And  sing.  Oh  waes  mel 

Ten  them  ye're  wearied  o*  the  dialn 

That  hands  the  state  thegither. 
For  Scotland  wishes  just  to  tak' 

Gude  nicht  wi'  ane  anither. 
We  canna  thole,  we  canna  bide, 

Thiahard  unwieldy  yoke. 
For  wark  and  want  but  ill  agree, 

Wi'  a  hinging  toom  meal  pock. 
And  sing.  Oh  waes  me  I 


® Je  Poor  0ian. 

[Jambs  Hooo.] 

LoosB  the  yett,  an  let  me  In, 

Lady  wi'  the  glistening  e'e, 
Dinna  let  your  menial  train 

Drire  an  auld  man  out  to  dee. 
Cauldrlft  is  the  winter  even. 

See,  the  rime  hangs  at  my  diln; 
Lady,  for  the  sake  of  Heaven, 

Loose  the  yett,  an' let  me  in  I 

Te  shall  gain  a  Tfagln  hue. 
Lady,  for  your  courteqre. 

Ever  boiming,  ever  new. 
Aye  to  bloom  an'  ne'er  to  dee. 

Lady,  there's  a  lovely  plain 
Lies  beyond  yon  setting  sun, 

There  we  soon  may  meet  again- 
Short  the  race  we  ha'e  to  run. 

Tis  a  land  of  love  an'  light  { 
Bank  or  title  is  not  there. 

High  an'  low  maun  there  unite. 
Poor  man,  prince,  an'  lady  fliilrf 
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niera,  what  thoo  on  «artfa  hast  ghren, 
DoaMy  abaU  be  vM  again! 

Lady,  ft>r  the  aake  of  Heaven, 
Loom  the  yett,  an'  let  m«  in ! 

Blealnp  rest  npon  tby  bead. 

Lady  of  this  lordly  ha' ! 
That  bright  tear  that  thoa  didtt  shed 

Fell  nae  down  amang  the  snawj 
It  is  gane  to  bearen  aboon. 

To  the  fount  of  charltye ; 
When  thy  days  on  earth  are  done. 

That  blest  drop  shall  plead  for  thee. 


"E^t  M^mm  :§o*h. 


[Jambs  Hooo.] 

0  sAtitLT  may  I  me  the  day 

I  fkneied  first  the  womenUnd ; 
For  aye  sinsyne  I  ne'er  can  ha'e 

Ae  quiet  thought  or  peace  o'  mind  I 
They  ha'e  plagued  my  heart  an'  pleased  my  e'e 

An'  teased  an'  flatter'd  roe  at  will. 
But  aye  for  a'  their  witclieiye. 

The  pawky  things  I  lo'e  them  stilL 
0  the  women  folc!  O  the  women  fold 
But  they  ha'e  been  the  wreck  o'  me; 
0  weary  &'  the  women  fo'k, 
For  they  winna  leta  body  be! 

1  ha'e  thought  an'  thought,  but  dama  tell, 

I've  studied  them  wi'  a'  my  skill, 
I've  lo'ed  them  lietter  than  mysel', 

I've  tried  again  to  Uke  them  ilL 
"Wha  salrest  strives,  wiU  salrest  rue. 

To  comprehend  what  noe  man  can ; 
When  he  has  done  what  man  can  do. 

Hell  end  at  last  where  he  began. 
O  the  women  fo'k,  &c. 


That  they  ha'e  gentle  forms  an'  meet, 

A  man  wi'  half  a  look  may  see; 
An'  graoefti'  aire,  an'  fiioes  sweet, 

An'  waving  curls  aboon  tlie  bree; 
An'  smiles  as  soft  as  the  young  rose-bud. 

An'  e'en  sae  pawlcy,  bright,  an'  rare. 
Wad  lure  the  laverock  frae  the  dudd-— 

But,  laddie,  seek  to  ken  nae  mair  I 
O  the  women  fo'k,  &c 


Even  bat  flils  night  nae  fltftfaer  gane. 

The  date  is  neither  lost  nor  lang, 
I  tak'  ye  witness  ilka  ane. 

How  f^  they  fought,  and  fliirly  dang. 
Their  point  thqr^re  carried  right  or  wrang. 

Without  a  reason,  rhyme,  or  law. 
An'  forced  a  man  to  ring  a  sang, 
That  ne'er  oooid  dng  a  verse  ava. 

O  the  women  fo'k !  O  the  women  fo'k! 
But  they  ha'e  been  the  vneck  o'  me; 
0  weary  fii'the  women  fo'k, 
Fot  they  vrinna  let  a  body  be  I 


FII  no  foaSe. 

[Jakss  Hooo.] 

O,  MOTHS*,  tdl  the  laird  o% 

Or  salrly  it  will  grieve  me,  O, 
That  I'm  to  wake  the  ewes  the  ni^t. 

And  Annie's  to  gang  wi'  me,  O. 
I'll  wake  the  ewes  my  nicht  about. 

But  ne'er  wi'  ane  sae  saucy,  O, 
ITor  sit  my  lane  tlw  lee-lang  night 
Wi'  sic  a  soomfU'  lassie,  0 1 
I'll  no  wake,  I'll  no  wake, 

I'll  no  wiUce  wi'  Annie,  O; 
Kor  sit  my  lane  o^  night  wp  ane 
Sae  ihiawaid an'  uncanny,  Ol 

Dear  son,  be  wise  an'  warie. 
But  never  be  unmanly,  O; 
I've  heard  ye  tell  another  tale 

Of  young  an'  charming  Annie,  O. 
The  ewes  ye  wake  are  &dr  enough. 

Upon  the  brae  sae  bonny,  O ; 
But  the  laird  himsel'  wad  gi'e  them  a' 
To  vrake  the  night  wi'  Annie,  0. 
He'll  no  wake,  he'll  no  wake. 

Hell  no  wake  wi'  Annie,  O ; 

Kor  sit  his  lane  o'er  night  wi'  atte 

Sae  thiaward  an'  uncanny,  0 ! 

I  taidd  ye  ear*,  I  tanld  ye  late. 

That  lassie  wad  trapan  ye,  0 ; 
An'  ilka  word  ye  bond  to  say 

When  left  alane  wi'  Annie,  O I 
Take  my  advice  this  night  for  ance. 

Or  beauty's  tongue  will  ban  ye,  O, 
An'  sey  your  leal  auld  mother's  sldU 

Ayont  the  muir  wi'  Annie,  O. 
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HeV  no  ^rake,  hell  no  wake. 
He'll  no  wake  wi'  Annie,  0. 

Nor  lit  his  lane  o'er  night  wi'  ane 
Sae  tbxaward  an'  uncanny,  O ! 

The  night  it  was  a  simmer  night. 
An'  oh !  the  glen  was  laneljr,  O, 
For  jost  ae  stemle's  gowden  e'e 

Peep'd  o'er  the  hill  serenely,  0. 
The  twa  are  in  the  flow'ry  h«tth, 

Ayonk  the  muir  sae  flowy,  O, 
An'  but  ae  plaid  between  thiem  baith. 
An'  wasna  that  right  dowie,  O  ? 
He  maun  wake,  he  maun  wake, 
He  maun  wake  wi'  Annie,  O ; 
An*  sit  his  lane  o'er  night  wi'  ane 
Sae  thraward  an'  uncanny,  O ! 

Keist  morning  at  his  mother's  knee 
He  blest  her  lore  unfeigu'dly,  0 ; 
An'  ^re  the  tear  fell  flrae  his  e'e. 

An'  aye  he  dasp'd  her  kindly,  O. 

"  Of  a'  my  grielk  I've  got  amends. 

In  yon  wild  glen  sae  grassy,  0; 

A  woman  only  woman  kens, — 

Tour  skill  has  won  my  lassie,  O. 

I'll  aye  wake,  I'll  aye  woke, 

I'll  aye  wake  wi'  Annie,  0, 
An'  sit  my  lane  ilk  night  wi'  ane 
Sae  iweet,  sae  kind,  an'  canny,  0 !" 


<  ^Firm  seat  of  religion,  of  Talonr,  of  truth. 
Of  genius  tmsliackled  and  &<ee. 
The  muses  have  left  all  the  vales  of  the  south. 
My  loved  Caledonia,  fur  thee  I 


<S^atooma., 


[Jakbs  Hogo.] 

[  Calsdonia  !  thou  land  of  the  mountain  and  rock. 

Of  the  ocean,  the  mist,  and  the  wind— 
,  Thou  land  of  the  torrent,  the  pine,  and  the  oak. 

Of  the  roebuck,  the  hart,  and  the  hind: 
*  Though  bare  axe  thy  61iib,  and  though  barren  thy 
glens. 
Though  bleak  thy  dun  Islands  appear. 
Yet  kind  are  the  hearts,  and  undaunted  the  clans. 
That  roam  on  these  mountains  so  drearl 

\  A  foe  from  abroad,  or  a  tyrant  at  home. 

Could  never  thy  ardour  restrain ; 
I  The  marshaU'd  array  of  imperial  Borne 

Essny'd  thy  proud  spirit  in  vain! 


Sweet  land  of  the  bay  and  the  wild-winding  deeps 

Where  loveliness  dumbers  at  even,  * 

While  fiur  in  the  depth  of  the  blue  water  sleeps 

A  calm  little  motionless  heaven ! 
Thou  land  of  the  Valley,  the  moor,  and  the  hill. 

Of  the  storm  and  the  proud  rolling  wav»— 
Tes,  thou  art  the  land  of  &ir  Uberty  stiU, 

And  the  land  of  my  fbre&thers'  grave  I 


S^iiEkliDuik* 


^. 


"91 


[About twenty  years  ago,  this  was  a  popular  V;  V 
street  song.  It  was  written  by  the  Ettkick  - '  * 
Shkphbrd  to  the  tune  of  "  Braes  of  Tullimet."] 


Will  ye  gang  wi'  me,  lassie. 

To  the  braes  o'  Bimiebouxle  ' 
Baith  the  yird  an'  sea,  lassie. 

Will  I  rob  to  fend  ye. 
I'll  hunt  the  otter  an'  the  brock. 
The  hart,  the  hare,  an'  heather  cock. 
An'  pu'  the  limpet  aff  the  rock. 
To  batten  an'  to  mend  ye. 

If  yell  gang  wi'  me  lassie, 

To  the  braes  o'  Bimiebousle, 
TQl  the  day  you  dee,  lassie. 

Want  shall  ne'er  c<nne  near  ye. 
The  peats  I'll  carry  in  a  scull. 
The  cod  on'  ling  wi'  hooks  I'll  pull. 
An'  reave  the  eggs  o'  mony  a  gull. 
To  please  my  dainty  deuie. 

Sae  canty  vrill  we  be,  lassie. 

At  the  biaes  o'  Bimiebousle, 
Donalil  Gun  and  me,  kusie. 

Ever  sail  attend  ye. 
Though  we  ha'e  nowther  milk  nor  meal* 
Nor  lamb  nor  mutton,  beef  nor  veal. 
We'll  fimk  the  porpy  and  the  seal. 
And  that's  the  way  to  tbnd  ye. 

An'  ye  sail  gang  sae  braw,  lassie. 

At  the  kirk  o'  Bimiebousle. 
Wi'  littit  brogues  an'  a',  lassie. 

Wow  but  ye'U  be  vaunty  • 
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An*  joo  Mil  wear,  when  yoa  are  wed. 
The  Urtle  an'  the  Heeland  plaid. 
An'  deep  upon  a  heather  bed« 
8ae  00^7  an' ne  canly. 

If  jell  bat  many  me,  Tawte, 

At  the  kirk  o'  Bimleboajde, 
A'  my  Joy  dudl  be,  lavie, 

Erer  to  content  ye. 
Ill  bait  the  line  and  bear  the  pail, 
An'  row  the  boat  and  spread  tlie  aail. 
An'  drag  the  lany  at  my  tail. 
When  ma«el  hivei  are  plenty. 

Then  oome  awa'  wi'  me,  laasie. 
To  the  braet  o'  Blmieboazle ; 
Bonny  laaile,  dear  laMie, 

Ton  shall  ne'er  repent  ye. 
For  you  shall  own  a  boght  o'  ewes, 
A  brace  o*  gaits,  and  byre  o'  cows. 
An'  be  the  lady  o'  my  house. 
An'  lads  an'  faUBes  plenty. 


^ul^  SJoJn  KicoL 


TJambs  Hooo.] 

I'LL  sing  of  an  auld  ftnrbear  of  my  aln, 

Tweeddlum,  twaddluro,  twen4y-one, 
A  man  that  for  Am  was  never  outdone. 

And  his  name  it  was  Auld  John  Nkol  o'  Whnn. 
Auld  John  Niool  he  lo'ed  his  glass, 

Tweedlum,  twaddlum,  twenty-one. 
An'  weel  he  likit  the  toast  to  pass. 

An'  it's  hey  for  brare  John  Nicol  o'  Whun  I 

Auld  John  Nicol  gaed  out  to  fight,  &o. 
But  a'  gaed  wrang  that  should  ha'e  gane  right,  &o. 
Then  auld  John  Niool  kneel'd  down  to  pray. 
But  nerer  a  word  John  Niool  could  say. 

Auld  John  Nicol  be  lo'ed  a  lass. 

But  I  darona  tell  you  what  came  to  pass  i 

For  the  beadle  came  up  in  an  unco  haste. 

An'  summon'd  him  down  to  speak  wi'  tlM  prie^ 

Then  auld  John  Nicol  he  changed  his  hue. 
For  his  fhce  it  grew  red,  an'  his  fiuse  it  grew  blue. 
John  Nicol  gaed  out,  John  Nkiol  gaed  in, 
An'he  wish'dhe  had  been  in  the  well  to  the  chin. 


*'  Shame  &'  it  T'  quo*  John,  **  I  often  hate  Uxmgbt 
Wha  wins  at  woman  will  lose  at  nought: 
But  I  ha'e  heart  to  do  ill  to  nane, 
Sae  I  will  e'en  mak'  the  laade  my  ain." 

Then  Auld  John  Nicol  he  got  a  wife. 
And  he  never  got  dccan  ftin  in  his  lUk;— 
Now,  John  Nicol  he  sings  fine  mom  till  e'en, 

Tweeddlum,  twaddlum,  twenty-one. 
The  happiest  man  that  ever  was  seen. 

An'  it's  hey  fbr  brave  John  NkiOl  o*  Whun* 


[Jakis  Hooo.] 

O  TBS  glass  is  no  for  you. 

Bonny  laddie,  0 1 
The  g^ass  is  no  for  you. 

Bonny  laddie,  O I 
The  e^ass  is  no  for  you. 
For  it  dyes  your  manly  brow. 
An'  it  fills  you  roarin'  flu'. 

Bonny  laddie,  0 1 

Then  drive  us  not  away 

Wi'  your  drinkin',  O I 
We  like  your  presence  midr 

Than  you're  tUnkin'  O'. 
How  happy  will  yon  be 
In  our  blythesome  companye. 
Taking  innocence  and  glee 

For  your  drinking,  O I 

Now  your  e'en  are  glancing  bright. 

Bonny  laddie,  O I 
Wi'  a  pure  an'  joyfu'  li^t. 

Bonny  laddie,  O! 
But  at  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
Take  a  lady's  word  in  plight. 
We  wOl  see  another  sight. 

Bonny  laddie,  O! 

Tliere's  a  right  path  an'  a  wraTig, 

Bonny  laddie,  O I 
An'  you  needna  argue  lang. 

Bonny  laddie,  O! 
Foe  the  mair  you  taste  an*  see 
O'  our  harmlns  companye, 
i^y«  the  happier  you  will  be, 
die,0! 
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W,ixh  ba^  Ut  me  U. 


["This  ancient  ditty,"  nyt  Mr.  Chambers, 

f  "  is  sidd  to  hare  been  composed,  under  very  pecu- 

^  liar  circumstances,  by  a  non-oonforming  clergy- 

k  man  of  tlie  time  of  CluirleB  II.    While  under 

.  hiding  for  religion's  salcc,  he  had  the  misfortune 

'  to  be  seised  by  a  party  of  the  troops  which  were 

'  then  employed  to  scour  the  south  and  west  of  Scot- 

E  land  in  search  of  the  broken  Covenanters.    They 

I  were  not  exactly  sure  of  his  person,  for  he  appear- 

I  ed  to  their  eyes  more  like  a  beggar  than  any  thing 

'  else ;  but,  from  some  suspicions  circumstances,  they 

were  disposed,  at  least,  to  detain  him  till  they 

should  ascertain  his  real  character.  The  unhappy 

man  then  condescended  to  an  artifice,  for  the 

purpose  of  extricating  himself.    He  forthwith 

I  assumed  a  fantastic  levity  of  manners— fell  a-cap- 

ering  and  dancing— and,  finally,  sung  the  two 

following  stanias,  which  he  composed  on  th^ 

^Q  spur  of  the  moment.    Such  was  the  gloss  he  thus 

cy'y   gave  to  his  character,  and  so  much  were  the 

soldiers  delighted  with  his  song,  that,  swearing 

he  was  an  honest  fellow,  and  could  not  possibly 

belong  to  the  crew  they  were  in  search  of,  they 

permitted  him  to  depart.    The  song  appeared  in 

Herd's  Collection,  1776."] 

I  AM  a  puir  silly  auld  man. 

And  hirpUn'  ower  a  tree; 
Yet  &in,  fhin  kiss  wad  I, 

Gin  the  kirk  wad  let  me  be. 

Gin  a'  my  duds  were  aff. 
And  guid  haill  olaes  put  on, 

0,  I  could  kiss  a  young  lass 
As  weel  as  ony  man. 


®lf)e  MinUx  of  UliU. 


[Wbittkn  by  BuKKS  for  Johnson's  Museum  to 
a  plaintive  East  Indian  air.J 

BoT  lately  seen  in  gladsome  green. 

The  woods  rejoiced  the  day. 
Through  gentle  showers,  the  laughing  flowers 

In  double  pride  were  gay : 


But  now  our  Joys  are  fled 

On  winter's  blast  awa' ! 
Yet  maiden  May,  in  rich  array. 

Again  shall  bring  them  a'. 

But  my  white  pow  nae  kindly  thowe 

Shall  melt  the  snaws  of  age ; 
My  trunk  of  eild,  but  buss  or  beild, 

Sinks  in  time's  wintiy  rage. 
Oh,  age  has  weary  days. 

And  nights  o'  sleepless  pain ! 
Thou  golden  time  o'  youttiful  prime. 

Why  oom'st  thou  not  again  ? 


^^'l 
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^e00  am^  ^tt  SEfjccL      o:^ 

[This  song  of  humble  Industry  and  content-  {^  ^^ ' 
ment  was  written  by  Burns  for  Johnson's  Mu-  tV' ;,' 
seum,  to  a  fine  air  composed  by  Oswald,  and  -^/y^ 
called  "  Sweet 's  the  lass  that  lo'es  me."  In  sonv  ^;  .? 


collections  we  see  the  tune  affixed  to  the  song  k^,' 
called  "  The  Bottom  of  the  Punchbowl.  "J  -  •* 


O  Lrszb  me  on  my  spinning-wheel ! 
O  leese  me  on  my  rock  and  reel ! 
Frae  tap  to  tae  that  deeds  me  bien. 
And  haps  me  fell  and  warm  at  e'en ! 
I'll  set  me  doun,  and  sing,  and  spin. 
While  laigh  descends  the  simmer  sun ; 
Blest  wi'  content,  and  milk,  and  men!— 
O  leese  me  on  my  spinning-wheel ! 

On  Ilka  hand  the  bumies  trot. 
And  meet  below  my  theekit  cot; 
The  scented  birk  and  hawthorn  white 
Across  the  pool  their  arms  unite. 
Alike  to  screen  the  birdie's  nest. 
And  Uttle  fishes'  caller  rest; 
The  sun  blinks  kindly  in  the  biel. 
Where  blythe  I  turn  my  splDning•^vheeL 

On  lofty  alks  the  cushats  wail. 
And  echo  cons  the  doolfti'  tale ; 
The  lintwhite  in  the  haxel  braes. 
Delighted,  rival  ither's  lays; 
The  craik  among  the  clover  bay. 
The  paitrick  whirring  ower  the  Ipa, 
The  swallow  jinkin'  round  n;y  shioi; 
Amuse  me  at  my  spinning-wheel. 
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Wi'  fnut*  to  iell,  and  leas  to  buy, 
Aboon  distress,  below  envy, 
O  wha  wad  leave  this  humble  state. 
For  a'  the  pride  of  a'  the  great  ? 
Amid  the  flaring  idle  toys. 
Amid  their  cumbrous,  dinsome  Joys, 
Can  they  the  peace  and  pleasure  feel 
Of  Bei>^  at  her  spinning-wheel  ? 


lo^e  H  iut  a  \w^$Kt. 


I  [This  is  on  old  song,  which  leceiTed  some 
touches  firom  Bums  for  Johnson's  Museum.  Hr. 
\  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  says  that  the  old 
1  title  of  the  air  was  "  Put  up  your  dagger,  Jamie." 
f  The  words  to  this  are  in  "  Vox  Borealis,  or  the 
^  ^'orthem  Discovery,"  1641. 
\  "  Put  up  thy  dagger,  Jamie, 

(  And  all  thing  shall  be  mended ; 

.  Bishops  shall  fall,  no,  not  at  all, 

When  the  parliament  is  end^. 
I  "  Which  never  was  intended 

)  But  only  for  to  flame  thee, 

V  We've  gotten  the  game, 

'  We'll  keep  the  same,— 

I  Put  up  thy  dagger,  Jamie." 

\  The  tune  was  also  in  former  times  used  as  a 
L  dancing-tune,  and  called  "  Lady  Badinscoth's 
1  Heel."] 

I  Mt  love,  she's  but  a  lasrie  yet ; 

:  My  love,  she's  but  a  lassie  yet; 

I  I'll  let  her  stand  a  year  or  twa ; 

(  She'll  no  be  half  sae  saucy  yet. 

i  I  rue  the  day  I  sought  her,  O ; 

fk  I  rue  the  day  I  sought  her,  0 ; 

A  Wha  gets  her,  needna  say  he's  woo'd, 

^  But  he  may  say  he's  bought  her,  O. 

^  Come  draw  a  drap  o'  the  best  o't  yet, 

\  Come  draw  a  drap  o'  the  best  o't  yet, 

^  Gae  seek  for  pleasure  where  ye  wUl— 

)  But  here  I  never  miss'd  it  yet. 

We're  a*  dry  wi'  drinking  o't: 
We're  a'  dry  wi'  drinking  o't; 
The  minister  kiss'd  the  fiddler's  wlUe, 
And  couldna  preach  for  thinUtng  ot. 


f        ®OTOe,  let  mt  tafef . 

[WarrTBir  by  Burns  for  Thomson's  ocdlectkw       , 
to  the  tune  of  "  Cauld  kaU  in  Aberdeen."]  {v 

Comb,  let  me  take  thee  to  my  breast,  u^) 

And  pledge  we  ne'er  shall  sunder;  "V^/ 

And  I  shall  spurn,  as  vilest  dust. 

The  warld's  wealth  and  gtandeor: 
And  do  I  hear  my  Jeanie  own, 

That  equal  transports  move  her  ? 
I  ask  for  dearest  life  alone 

That  I  may  live  to  love  her. 


Vhus  in  my  arms,  vri'  a'  thy  c 

I  dasp  my  countless  treasure; 
I'll  seek  nae  mair  o'  heaven  to  share. 

Than  sic  a  moment's  pleasure: 
'And,  by  thy  een  sae  bonnie  bloe, 

I  svrear  I'm  thine  for  ever  i 
And  on  thy  lips  I  seal  my  vow. 

And  break  it  shall  I  never. 


DuNCAK  M'CiBAST,  ao'  Janet  Ua  wifb, 
Duncan  M'Cleary,  he  play'd  on  the  fife ;  y  . 

Janet  she  dauncit,  qnhiU  she  cried  wearle,  a  ' 

"  Unoo  weel  dauncit,"  quo*  Duncan  M'Cleary. 

Duncan  M'Cleaiy  an'  Janet  U'deary, 
Duncan  was  blin',  an'  Janet  was  blearie. 
He  was  deafish  beside,  an'  could  na'  just  hear  aye;  | 
"  There's    nae    mnckle    matter,"  quo'    Janet  ) 
M'Cleary. 

Duncan  M'Cleary  an'  Janet  his  vrife. 

War  peaceable  bodies  an'  vitet  a'  strifb ; 

She  rabbit  his  beard,  an'  he  ca'ed  her  Ids  dearie; 

O  oouthie  was  Duncan  wi'  Janet  M'Cleary. 

Duncan  M'Cleary  an*  Janet  his  wife. 
They  toitet  an'  toilet  thegither  through  life ; 
When  Duncan  was  douff,  Janet  never  was  cheerie, 
Sae  aesome  was  Janet  an'  Duncan  M'Cleary. 


Duncan  M'Cleary  an'  Janet  M'Cleary, 
Tho'  lovin'  an'  sweet,  the  twa  couldna  wear  «ye; 
Sae  Duncan  he  deet,  and  Janet  grew  drearie. 
An'  soon  stappit  awa'  after  Duncan  M'Cleaiy. 


i&^^m^^^^^S!:^-'^- 
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[Fbom  Herd's  Oolloction.— Tone,  "Lenii 
Love  to  Bbmtgrre."] 

TnB  wren  Bcbo  lye<  In  care't  l)ed. 

In  care*!  bed,  in  o«re'«  bed ; 
The  wren  echo  lye*  in  care's  bed. 

In  meikle  dule  and  pyne,  O. 
When  in  cam'  Bobin  Bedbreist, 

Redbreist,  Bedbreiat; 
"When  in  cam'  Robin  Bedbriett, 

Wi'  suocar-sapfl  and  wine,  0. 

Now,  maiden,  win  ye  taste  o*  this. 

Taste  o'  this,  taste  o'  thisi 
Now,  midden,  will  ye  taste  o'  this? 

It's  saccar-saps  and  wine,  0. 
Na,  ne'er  a  dnq>,  Bobin, 

Robin,  Bobin; 
Ka,  ne'er  a  drap,  Bobin, 

Though  it  were  ne'er  sae  fine,  O. 

And  Where's  the  ring  that  I  gied  ye. 

That  I  gied  ye,  that  I  gied  ye ; 
And  Where's  the  ring  that  I  gied  ye. 

Ye  little  cutty-quean,  O  ? 
I  gied  it  till  a  soger, 

A  soger,  a  soger; 
I  gied  it  till  a  soger, 

A  true  sweetheart  o'  mine,  O. 


[EnwARD  PoMK.— Here  first  printed.] 

A'  KiK's  o'  lads  an'  men  I  see. 

The  youngest  an'  the  auldestr— 
The  fldr,  the  dark— the  big,  the  wee— 

The  blatest  and  the  bauldest; 
An'  mony  a  laughln',  canty  aue. 

An'  mony  a  coxin  sly  man— 
Hech  sirs!— 'mang  a'  the  lads  that  rin, 

I  won'er  wha'll  be  my  man  2 

I  won'er  whar  he  is  the  noo— 

I  won'er  gin  he 's  near  me. 
An'  whar  we'll  meet  at  first,  an'  hoo. 

An'  whan  he'll  oome  to  apeer  me. 


I  wonier  gin  he  kens  the  braes. 

The  bonnie  braes  whar  I  ran— 
Was't  there  he  leeired  his  laddie  days  ? 

—I  won'er  wha'U  be  my  man  i 

0  gadesake !  hoo  I  wish  to  ken 
The  man  that  I'm  to  many. 

The  ane  amang  sae  mony  men  o 

I  wish  I  kent  a  fldry. 
Or  ony  body  that  can  see 

A  fSKT'er  gate  than  I  can— 

1  won'er  wha  the  ohiel's  to  be— 

I  won'er  wha'll  be  my  man* 

But  losh  na!  only  hear  to  me. 

It's  neither  wise  nor  bonnie. 
In  asking  wha  the  lad  may  be— 

I'll  maybe  ne'er  get  ony ; 
But  if  fbr  me  indeed  there's  ane, 

I  think  he's  but  a  shy  man 
To  keep  me  crying  late  an'  sune 

'*  I  won'er  wha'U  be  my  manl** 

aWtl)  toaefu'  fteatt. 

[Tawnahill.— Air,  "Sweet  Annie  firae  the  aca  ^ 
beach  came."— Arranged  by  Smith.] 
With  waefii'  heart,  and  sorrowing  e'e, 

I  saw  my  Jamie  sail  awa'j 
0  'twas  a  Ihtal  day  to  me. 

That  dny  he  pau'd  the  Berwick  Lawt 
How  joyless  now  seem'd  all  behind  i 

I  ling'ring  stray'd  along  the  shore ; 
Dark  boding  fears  hung  on  my  mind 

That  I  might  nerer  see  him  more. 

The  night  came  on  with  heavy  rain. 

Loud,  fierce,  and  wild,  the  tempest  blew  ; 
In  mountains  roU'd  the  awfhl  main— 

Ah,  hapless  maid !  my  fears  how  true  I 
The  landsmen  heard  their  drowning  cries. 

The  wreck  was  seen  with  dawning  day; 
My  love  was  found,  and  now  he  lies 

Low  in  the  isle  of  gloomy  May. 

O  boatman,  kindly  waft  me  o'er! 

The  cavern 'd  rock  shall  be  my  home; 
'Twill  ease  my  burthen'd  heart,  to  pour 

Its  sorrows  o'er  his  grassy  tomb 
With  sweetest  flowers' 111  deck  his  grave. 

And  tend  them  through  the  langsome  year ; 
111  water  them  ilk  mom  and  eve, 

With  deepest  sorrow's  wannest  tear. 
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[Fmm  "Sammer  Montha  among  the  Moan- 
taini:  by  Akdbbw  HsKcmu  Edinbargh,  1838." 
We  are  Indebted  to  Patrick  Maxwell,  Ecq.  for 
the  following  particulan  of  Meroer'fl  life.— An- 
drew Heroer  was  born  at  Selkirk  in  1775,  and 
died  In  Dunfermline  on  the  11th  June  1842, 
aged  67.  When  fifteen  years  old  he  came  to  the 
UniTeriity  of  Edinburgh,  being  destined  for  the 
Seoeoton  Chuurch.  Here  he  beeame  the  intimate 
aMociate  of  hi*  fellow  atadenta  Dr.  John  Leyden, 
and  Dr.  A.  Murray,  afterwards  Professor  of  Ori- 
ental Languages,  and  contributed,  like  them, 
Tarioos  essays  in  prose  and  verse  to  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Scots  Magaiines.  Along  with  his 
literary  pursuits,  he  coAjcdned  a  lore  of  art ;  and, 
erentiuMlf  *  abandoning  his  theological  stadies, 
devoted  Umself  to  drawing  and  painting  minia- 
tures, but  unhappily  never  attained  to  eminence. 
His  gentle  and  amiable  manners  and  unques- 
tioned talents  procured  him  many  friends,  and  in 
1804  they  began  and  sealously  promoted  the  pub- 
lication of  "The  North  British  Magazine"  for 
his  behoof,  but  Hrhich  unfortunately  ceased  to  be 
continued  after  thirteen  months.  He  ultimately 
Mtttod  at  Dunfermline,  where  for  many  years  he 
lived  by  teaching,  and  drew  patterns  for  the 
damask  manufacturers.  He  published  a  history 
of  Dunlbrmline  and  of  its  celebrated  Abbey  in 
1838,  and  ten  yean  later  tha  small  ooUection  of 
poems  ftom  which  vra  extract  the  two  following 
songs.— The  first  is  to  the  tune  of  '*  Tha  braes  of 
Balqubidder."] 

Thk  hairst  now  is  owre, 

An'  the  stacks  are  a'  tbeekit ; 
The  barn-yard  is  fix'. 

An'  the  yett's  fkirly  steekit. 
The  potatoes  are  up. 

An'  are  a'  snugly  pitted; 
The  crap  o'  the  puir  man 

For  winter  fkre  fitted. 

0  how  happy  the  hynd 

Wha's  laid  in  for  the  winter, 
Wi'  his  ekiin  an'  meal. 

His  cow  an'  bit  grunter. 
Though  he  toil  a'  the  day, 

Through  the  canld  sluety  weather. 
By  his  ingle  at  e'en 

It's  forgot  a'  thegither. 


^yne  the  bairns  are  drapin'  1b 

Frae  the  neiat  ftum-«eaadins. 
To  daver  owre  the  news ; 

Or  speak  o'  new  deadins: 
Ilk  ane  tella  his  tale. 

The  days  simple  story  * 
An'  the  cottar'a  fireside 

Isa'initsgloiy! 

The  Jockies  and  Jennies 

Are  Joking  and  Jeering, 
An'  proud  o'  the  brawa. 

They  ha'e  won  at  the  shearing. 
An'  courtship  is  rife. 

An'  ilk  look  has  a  meaning. 
As  an  e'e  meeta  an  e'e. 

In  the  edge  o*  the  e'ening. 

There's  lov«  in  Oka  lane. 

In  ilka  fine  gkiamin'; 
An'  bridals  there  will  be. 

At  Martinmas  ccnning. 
Thetar  minds  are  a*  made  up. 

An*  a'  thing  looks  dieerle; 
O  lang  may  it  last,— 

Ilk  lad  wi' his  dearie. 


i 


^flie  j^our  of  Eotie« 

[Amdbbw  Mbbcbb.] 

Whbn  the  fldr  one.  and  the  dear  one— > 

Her  lover  by  her  aide,— 
Straya  or  dts,  aa  fenqy  flita. 
Where  yellow  atreamleta  gBde ; 

Gleama  illuming — fiowera  peifkiming— 

Where'er  her  (botsteps  rove ; 
Time  beguiling  with  hee  amiling, 
O  that's  the  hoar  of  love! 

When  the  fUr  one,  and  the  dear  oue. 

Amid  a  moon-light  scene,— 
Where  grove  and  glade,  and  light  and  shade 
Are  all  around  serene- 
Heaves  the  soft  ^h  of  ecstat^, 
"Wliile  coos  tlie  turtle  dove. 
And  in  soft  strains— 4^peal»--«omplaku— 
O  that's  the  hour  of  love! 

Should  the  feir  one,  and  the  dear  one. 

The  sigh  of  pity  lend. 
For  human  woe  that  presses  low, 

A  stranger  or  a  friend; 
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Tnn  deaoending,  sweetly  blending. 
Am  down  her  cheek*  they  roTe, 

Beauty's  chann*  In  pity's  arms ; 
0  that's  the  hour  of  love ! 

When  the  fldr  one,  and  the  dear  one. 

Appears  fai  morning  dreams,— 
In  flowing  rest— by  fiincy  drest, — 
And  all  the  angel  beams! 
The  hearenly  mien,  and  look  serene. 

Confess  her  from  above ; 
While  il^ng  sighs,  and  dewy  eyes. 
Say,  that's  the  hour  of  love ! 


^'  That  I  am  forsaken,  some  spare  not  to  tell, 

I'm  fiuh'd  wi'  their  scomln' 

Baith  e'enin*  and  mornin 
Their  Jeering  gaes  afl  to  my  heart 
W  hen  through  the  wood,  laddie,  I  wander  n:}  eel' 

Then  stay,  my  dear  Sandy,  nae  langer  awnj  ; 

But,  quick  as  an  arrow. 

Haste  here  to  thy  marrow, 
Wha's  liying  in  languor  till  that  happy  day. 
When  through  the  wood,  laddie,  thegither  we'll 
gae. 


[Tbb  original  verses,  or  at  least  what  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  oldest  verses,  to  the  fkvonrite  old 
air  called  "  Through  the  wood,  laddie,"  are  very 
long,  and  not  worth  quoting.    They  begin  thus : 
"  As  Phikirmon  and  PbiUis  together  did  walk. 
To  the  woods  they  did  wander. 
To  the  woods  they  did  wander. 
As  Phiiermon  and  Phiilis  together  did  walk. 
To  tiie  woods  they  did  wander. 
Together  did  talk!" 
Bamsat  wrote  two  sets  of  verses  to  the  tune. 
The  first  is,  like  the  above,  very  long,  but  much 
.   ,    superior  to  it  as  a  piece  of  composition.  It  begins, 
Vk^    "  As  early  I  vraik'd  on  the  first  of  sweet  May, 
*—  Beneath  a  steep  mountain, 

^  Beside  a  clear  fountain, 

^R    I  heard  a  grave  lute  soft  melody  play. 

While  the  echo  resounded  the  dolorous  lay." 
We  content  ourselves  with  quoting  here  Ramsay's 
second  song  to  the  tune,  which  still  retains  a 
place  in  the  collections.] 

,  O,  Sakov,  why  leave  thus  thy  Kelly  to  mourn  ? 
Thy  presence  could  ease  me. 
When  naething  can  please  me ; 
f  Now  dowie  I  sigh  on  the  bank  o*  the  bum, 
^  Or  through  the  wood,  laddie,  until  thou  return. 

Though  woods  now  are  bonnie,  and  mornings  are 
clear, 
While  laVrocks  are  singing. 
And  primroses  springing; 
•  Trt  nane  o*  them  pleases  my  eye  or  my  ear, 
W  hen  through  the  wood,  laddie,  ye  dinna  appear. 


in-  '  *^-^ 

twl'aknell,         \sr 
I  wander  n;)  eel'.    /^Jj 


[Tbb  following  song  vras  written  by  Bajc^ay, 
and  appears  in  the  Tea-Table  Miscellany.  It  is  { 
called  "Green  Sleeves"  from  the  name  of  the 
tune  to  which  it  is  adapted.  This  tune  is  of  great  < 
antiquity,  and  was  popular  in  England  as  well  f 
as  in  Scotland  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  The  ' 
old  words  to  the  tune  began 

"  Green  sleeves  and  pudding  pies," 
and  vrere  in  ridicule  of  the  Popish  clergy,  but  | 
extremely  coarse.  Besides  "  Green  Sleeves,"  the  ^ 
tune  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  "  Nobody  can 
deny,"  that  being  the  burthen  of  various  English  ] 
ballads,  which  are  sung  to  it.  Gay  in  his  "  Beg- 
gar's Opera"  (1787)  adopts  the  tune  of  "  Gnen  i 
Sleeves"  for  one  of  the  songs  sung  by  Macheath,  ^ 
beginning, 

"  Since  laws  were  made  for  every  degree."] 

Yb  watchfhl  guardians  of  the  fUr, 
Who  skifT  on  wings  of  ambient  air. 
Of  my  dear  Delia  take  a  care. 

And  represent  her  lover 
With  all  the  gaiety  of  youth. 
With  honour,  justice,  love,  and  truth ; 
Till  I  return,  her  passions  soothe. 

For  me  in  whispers  move  her. 

Be  carefU  no  base  sordid  slave. 
With  soul  sunk  in  a  golden  grave, 
Who  knovrs  no  virtue  but  to  save. 

With  glaring  gold  bewitch  her. 
Tell  her,  for  me  she  was  design'd. 
For  me  who  knew  how  to  be  kind. 
And  have  mair  plenty  in  my  mind. 

Than  ane  who's  ten  times  richer. 
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I#»t  All  the  wortd  tarn  upside  down. 

And  fooli  (in  an  eternal  round, 

la  quest  of  what  oan  ne'er  be  fimnd. 

To  pleaw  their  Tain  amMtlon ; 
Let  little  minda  great  ehanne  etpy. 
In  sbadowa  which  at  distance  lie. 
Whose  hop'd'-ror  pleasure  when  oone  nigh, 

Proves  nothing  in  fruition: 

But  oast  into  a  mould  divine. 
Fair  Delia  does  with  lustre  shine. 
Her  virtuous  soul's  an  ample  mine. 

Which  yields  a  constant  treasure. 
Let  poets  in  sublimest  lays. 
Employ  their  skill  her  Dune  to  raise; 
Let  sons  of  music  pass  whole  days. 

With  well-tuned  reeds  to  please  her. 


[Thb  practice  of  two  parties  wetting  respec- 
tively their  right-hand  thumbs  with  their  tongues, 
*  and  then  preadng  each  thumb  against  the  other. 
;  in  confirmation  ofa  bargain  or  engagement,  was 
common  to  many  ancient  nations,  and  can  still 
I  l)e  traced  among  the  Moors  and  oUier  tribes.   In 
,  Scotland,  the  custom  is  not  yet  altogether  ex- 
tinct, but  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  boys.  The  name 
I  or  the  Scottish  air  called,  "  There's  my  thumb, 
1*11  ne'er  beguile  thee,"  has  relation  to  the  old 
.  rude  ceremony  of  pressing  thumbs,  but  the  origi- 
nal words  to  the  tune  are  supposed  to  be  lost. 
I  We  have,  however,  still  two  songs  which  now 
1  may  be  considered  old,  adapted  to  the  tune.  The 
I  first  is  by  Bamsat,  and  appears  in  the  Tea-Table 
'  Miscellany  (vol.  1. 1734.)    The  second  appears  in 
'  the  Orpheus  Caledonins,  (1735,)  and  loolu  very 
I  like  a  production  of  Ramsay's  too.] 

I. 

Mr  sweetest  May,  let  love  incline  thee 
T'  accept  a  heart  which  he  designs  thee; 
And  as  your  constant  slave  regard  it» 
Syne  for  its  (Uthfulness  reward  it. 
'TIS  proof  a-shot  to  birth  or  money. 
Hut  yields  to  what  is  sweet  and  boonle ; 
Beoeive  it,  then,  with  a  kiss  and  smily ; 
There's  my  thumb,  it  will  ne'er  beguile  ye.       ^ 


How  tempting  sweet  these  Ups  of  thine  are ! 
Thy  bosom  white,  and  legs  sae  fine  are. 
That,  when  in  pools  I  see  thee  dean  'em. 
They  carry  away  my  heart  between  'em. 
I  wish,  and  I  wish,  while  it  gaes  dnntin', 
O  gin  I  had  thee  on  a  mountain  1 
Though  kith  and  kin  and  a'  should  rerfle  tbsa 
There's  my  thumb.  111  ne'er  beguile  thee. 

Alane  through  flow*iy  howes  I  dannder. 
Tenting  my  flocks,  lest  they  should  wander; 
Gin  thonll  gae  alang,  I'll  dante  thee  gaylie. 
And  gi'e  my  thumb  I'll  ne'er  beguile  thee. 
O  my  dear  lassie,  it  is  bat  daffln'. 
To  hand  thy  wooer  up  nlff-naffln* : 
That  Ka,  na,  na,  I  hate  it  most  vilely ; 
O  say.  Yes,  and  I'll  ne'er  b^uile  thee. 


II. 

Bbttt,  early  gone  a  Maying, 
Met  her  lover,  Willie,  straying ; 
Drift,  or  chance,  no  matter  whether. 
This  we  know,  he  reason'd  with  her : 
Mark,  dear  maid,  the  turtles  cooing. 
Fondly  billing,  kindly  wooing  t 
Bee  how  eViy  bosh  diseovers 
Happy  pain  of  fieather'd  lovers. 

See  the  op'ning  blushing  roses. 
All  their  secret  charms  discloses ; 
Sw«et's  the  time,  ah  I  short's  the  measure, 
O'  their  fleeting,  hasty  pleasure ! 
Quickly  we  must  snatch  the  savour 
Of  ibeit  soft  and  firagrant  flavour; 
They  bloom  to-day,  and  Sule  to-morro>». 
Droop  their  heads,  and  die  in  sorrow. 

Time,  my  Bess,  will  leave  no  traces 
Of  those  beauties,  of  those  graces; 
Youth  and  love  forbid  our  staying, 
Love  and  youth  abhor  delaying. 
Dearest  maid.— nay,  do  not  fly  me. 
Let  your  pride  no  more  deny  me; 
Never  doubt  your  ly thful  Wmi»- 
There's  my  thumb,  I'll  ne'er  beguile  thte. 
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1*U  gar  ge  ht  faiin^ 

[BoTB  tbe  tane  and  the  worda  of  the  aong, 

"  111  gar  70  be  &in  to  follow  me,"  are  old.    We 

'  give  the  Tenion  of  it  ae  altered  and  enlarged  by 

»  Allan  Gonningham.    Most  readert  will  remem- 

I  ber  the  nee  made  of  thi«  long  in  the  historical 

norel  of  "  Old  Mortality,"  when  Jenny  Dennison 

'  obtains  access  for  her  mistress  and  herself  to  the 

I  fanprisoned  Morton,  throogh  means  of  her  influ* 

T  Tarn  Halliday,  the  soldier  on  guard,  and 

I  her  eharaderistio  female  strategy.    The  passage 

'  is  worth  quoting.    It  will  be  observed  that  Sir 

.  Walter  does  not  keep  strictly  to  the  words  of  the 

'  song.—"  Halliday,  with  his  carabine  on  his  arm, 

I  walked  np  and  down  the  gallery,  occasionally 

solacing  himself  with  a  draught  of  ale,  a  huge 

>  flagon  of  which  »tood  upon  the  table  at  one  end 

I  of  the  apartment,  and  at  other  times  humming 

I  the  lirely  Scottish  air, 

'  Between  St.  Johnstone  and  bonnle  Dundee, 
_  ,  I'll  gar  ye  be  (itdn  to  follow  me.' 
'/>c  Jenny  Dennison  cautioned  her  mistress  to  let  her 
L  \^  take  her  own  way.  *  I  can  manage  the  trooper 
^^  wed  enough,'  she  said,  '  for  as  rough  as  he  is— I 
*  ken  their  nature  weel ;  but  ye  manna  say  a  dngle 
She  accordingly  opened  tiM  door  of  the 
I  gallery  Just  as  tbe  sentinel  had  turned  his  back 
from  it,  and  taking  up  the  tune  which  be  hum- 
med, sbs  sung  in  a  coquettish  tone  of  rustic  rail- 
lery, 

'  If  I  were  to  follow  a  poor  sodger  lad. 
My  ftiends  wad  be  angry,  my  minnie  be  mad : 
A  laird  or  a  lord  they  were  fitter  for  me, 
8ae  I'll  never  be  fain  to  follow  thee'— 
*A  fair  challenge,  by  Jove,'  cried  the  sentinel 
Jy  turning  round;  'but  it's  not  easy  to  bang  the 
f/j      soldier  with  his  bandoleers ;'— then  taking  up  the 
vA'^  song  where  the  damsel  had  stopt, 

'  To  follow  me  ye  weel  may  be  glad, 

A  share  of  my  supper,  a  share  of  my  bed ; 

To  the  sound  of  the  drum  to  range  Cearless  and 

free, 
III  gar  ye  be  fkin  to  follow  me.'— 
*  Come,  my  pretty  lass,  and  kiss  me  for  my  song,' " 
ftc] 

As  late  by  a  sodger  I  happen 'd  to  pass, 
I  beard  him  courting  a  bonnie  young  lass: 
My  hinnie,  my  life,  my  dearest,  quo'  he, 
I'll  make  ye  be  fain  to  follow  me.  i 


Gin  I  were  to  follow  a  poor  sodger  lad, 

Ilk  ane  o'  our  maidens  would  think  I  was  mad; 

For  battles  I  never  shall  long  to  see. 

Nor  shall  I  be  fiOn  to  follow  thee. 

0  oome  wi'  me,  and  I'll  make  you  gind, 
Wi'  part  o*  my  supper,  and  part  o'  my  bed ; 
A  kiss  by  land,  and  a  Idss  by  sea, 

1  think  yell  be  &in  to  follow  me. 
C  care  or  sorrow  no  sodgers  know. 
In  mirth  we  march,  and  in  joy  we  go; 
Fra  sweet  St.  Johnstone  to  bonnie  Dundee, 
Wha  wadna  be  fidn  to  follow  me? 

What  heart  but  leaps  when  it  lists  the  fifo  ? 
nk  tuck  o'  the  drum's  a  lease  o'  life— 
We  reign  on  earth,  we  rule  on  sea; 
A  queen  might  be  fein  to  follow  me. 
Her  looks  were  brown,  her  eyes  were  bine. 
Her  looks  were  blythe,  her  words  were  few— 
The  lads  o'  DumfHes  stood  staring  dumb. 
When  sweet  Jenny  Primrose  follow'd  tbe  drum 


I 


^Um  for  a  fofjik. 

[Tats  appears  in  the  second  vol.  of  the  Tea  * 
Table  Miscellany,  to  the  tune  of  "  I'll  gar  ye  be  1 
fkin  to  follow  me."] 

Hb. 
Ammo,  for  a  while,  my  native  green  plains. 
My  nearest  relations,  my  neighbouring  swains ; 
Dear  Kelly,  frae  those  I'd  start  easily  tree. 
Were  minutes  not  ages,  while  abaent  firae  thee 

Baa. 
Then  tell  me  the  reason,  thou  dost  not  obey 
The  pleadings  of  lore,  but  thus  huny  away  ? 
Alake !  thou  deceiver,  o'er  plainly  I  see, 
A  lover  sae  roving  wUl  never  mind  me. 

Hb. 
The  reason  unhappy  is  owing  to  fote. 
That  gave  me  a  bdng  without  an  estate. 
Which  lays  a  neoesrity  now  upon  me. 
To  purchase  a  fortune  for  pleasure  to  thee. 


Small  fortune  mi^  serve  where  love  has  the  sway. 
Then  Johnny  be  connsel'd  na  langer  to  strays 
For  while  thou  proves  constant  In  kindness  to  mt. 
Contented  111  aye  find  a  treasure  in  thee. 


'l^-^erA'-^^^^^^r^fT^r^'.-^^'^ 
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He. 


O  oease,  my  dear  charmer,  elie  toon  I'll  betray 
A  weakneM  onmanly,  and  quickly  give  way 
To  fondneM,  which  may  proTe  a  ruin  to  thee, 
A  pain  to  ui  baith,  and  dishonour  to  me. 


Bear  witneM,  ye  streama,  and  witnen,  yeflowen. 
Bear  witneM,  ye  watchftil  inriaible  powers, 
Iferer  my  heart  be  onfUthflil  to  thee. 
If  ay  naethlng  propitious  e'er  smile  upon  me. 


[*'  Tb>  Blaltherle  ot,"  or,  as  it  is  otherwise 

nUled,  "  The  Baigrie  ot,"  Is  the  name  of  a  fine 

I  old  Scottish  song  and  tune,  the  authorship  or 

exact  age  of  eitlter  of  which,  howerer,  cannot  be 

ascntained.    Kelly,  in  his  Soots  Proverbs,  says, 

)  *"8ham»JM  ihtgear  md  th«  btad'ry  of,'  is  the 

\  turn  of  an  old  Scottish  song,  spoken  when  a  young 

>  handsome  girl  marries  an  old  man,  upon  the  ao- 
'  count  of  his  wealth."  Kelly's  work  was  published 

!in  1731,  so  that  in  that  day  the  song,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  must  have  existed,  yet  wo  cannot 
find  it  in  Bamsay's  Tea-Table  Miscellany.  There 
)  are  extant  two  Tersions  of  "The  Bhuthrie  o't" 
ry  much  alike,  and  as  they  are  neither  of 
I  them  long,  we  shall  give  both.    The  first  seems 

•  to  be  the  expressfon  of  a  oonntiy  maiden,  whose 
.  lover,  getting  ridi,  deserts  her  for  another  with 
I  money— and  there  is  something  inexpressibly  af- 
.  Cscting  in  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  girl  tells 

>  her  story,  her  proud  spirit  disdaining  to  acknow- 
iL  ledge  to  be  in  the  least  "dannton'd'*  by  the  cruel 
)  desertion.  The  second  version  seems  to  be  rather 
\  a  convivial  or  "  defl-me^sare"  song.  It  appears 
)  in  Tair's  Charmer  (1740,)  and  also  in  Herd's  and 
,  other  collections.] 

*  I. 

>  Wan*  I  think  on  this  warldli  pel^ 

fAnd  the  little  wee  share  I  ha'e  o't  to  myself. 
And  how  the  lass  that  wants  it  is  by  the  lads  for- 
got. 
May  the  shame  fk'  the  gear  and  the  blalthrie  ot ! 


\  Jockie  was  the  laddie  that  held  the  plengh. 

But  now  he 's  got  gowd  and  gear  enough ; 
\  Ue  thinks  nae  mair  o'  me  that  wears  the  platden 


Jennie  vras  the  lassie  that  mnded  flie  byre. 
But  now  she  is  clad  in  ner  silken  attire ; 
And  Jockie  says  bo  lo'es  her,  and  swears  he's  me  ^ 
t  forgot;— 

May  the  shame  fit'  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  otl 

Bat  an  this  shall  never  daunton  me, 
Sae  lang  as  I  keep  my  ikncy  free; 
For  the  bul  that's  sae  inconstant  he  is  not  worth  ' 
j         a  groat:— 
May  the  shame  fit'  the  gear  and  the  blaitlirie  oti  ^\ 

i  IL 

Wrbm  I  think  on  this  warid's  peU; 
I  And  how  littie  ot  I  ha'e  to  myself, 
I  sich  and  look  down  on  my  thread-bax«  eoac ; 
Tet  the  shame  tak' the  gear  and  the  baigrie  ot! 


Johnnie  was  the  lad  that  held  the  ideuch. 
But  now  he  has  gowd  and  gear  eneuch  j 
I  mind  well  the  day  when  he  was  ni 


May  the  shame  fit'  the  gear  and  the  blidthrie  ot!  . 


And  the  shame  fk'  the  gear  and  the  baigrie  ot ! 

Jenny  was  the  lassie  that  mnckit  the  byx«. 
But  now  she  goes  in  her  silken  attire ; 
And  she  was  a  lass  wha  wore  a  plaiden  oostt — 
O,  the  shame  fit'  the  gear  and  the  baigrie  ot ! 

Yet  a'  this  shall  never  daanton  me, 

Sae  lang  as  I  keep  my  fimcy  free; 

While  I've  but  a  penny  to  pay  the  f  other  pot. 

May  the  shame  fli' the  gear  and  the  baigiie  otl 


®je  muix^t  o't. 


I 


9 


[*'Thx  IbOowlng  Is  a  set  of  this  sons."  says  *y^ 
Bums,  "which  was  the  earilest  song  I  remember  k^' 
to  have  got  by  heart.  When  adiild,  an  old  woman  \^ 
sung  it  to  me,  and  I  picked  it  up,  ev««y  word,  at  \^ 
first  hearing."— Prom  "the  aiBOis  of  the  kiik  «; 
and  MofMMn"  being  mentioned  in  the  last  vctie,  l/" 
the  song  probably  betongs  to  tha  rel«n  of  qneen  J' 
Anne.]  "t^ 

0  WiLLT,  vrael  I  mind,  I  tent  yon  mj  hand 
To  sing  you  a  song  which  you  did  ma  eomnuuMl 
But  my  memory's  so  bad,  1  had  atanoat  forgoi 
That  you  caUed  it  the  gear  and  tha  MaitMs  /^ 


■R 


o'U— 


v^^^^&^^^g3^5^^^:§0£^S^ 


^^ 
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4  I'll  oot  riug  about  conflialoii,  delarion,  or  pride,   9i 
L  I'll  aing  aboat  a  laddie  was  for  a  virtaoiu  bride ;    . , 
f  For  Tirtue  is  an  ornament  that  time  will  never  rot. 
And  prelsrable  to  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o"^ 

Tho'my  lanie  ha'e  nae  eearleta  or  ailki  to  pat  on, 
I  We  enTjr  not  the  greatest  that  sits  upon  the  throne; 

*  I  wad  rather  ha'e  my  lassie,  tho'  she  earn'  in  her 
»  smock, 

^  Than  a  princess  wi' the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  ot. 

*  Tho'  we  ha'e  nae  horses  or  mensie  at  command, 
I  We  will  toil  on  our  foot,  and  we'll  work  wi'  our 
\  hand: 
I  And  when  wearied  without  rest,  we'll  find  it  sweet 

In  any  spot, 
,  And  we'll  value  not  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o^ 

1  If  we  ha'e  ony  babies,  we'll  count  them  as  lent; 
'  Ha'e  we  less,  ha'e  we  malr,  we  will  aye  be  content; 
,  For  thqr  say  they  ha'e  mair  pleasure  that  wins  but 

agroat, 
I  Than  the  miser  wi'  his  gear  and  the  blaithrie  ot. 

'  I'U  not  meddle  wf  th'  ailUrs  o'  the  kirk  or  the 
queen ;  [tliem  swim ; 

{  They're  nae  matters  for  a  sang,  let  them  sink,  let 

^  On  your  kirk  I'U  ne'er  encroach,  but  I'U  hold  it 
still  remote, 

^  Saa  tak' this  for  the  gear  and^he  blaithrie  o't. 


»  i"  Blikk  o'er  the  bum,  sweet  Betty,"  Is  the 
;  name  of  an  <dd  Scottish  tune  to  which  we  have 
)  diflbrent  words.  There  must  have  been  an  old 
I  Bn^ish  song  witii  a  sbnilar  burthen,  as  the  foi- 
J  lowing  verse  Is  quoted  in  King  Lear,  Act  UL 

iSoene  vl. 
'  "  Come  o'er  the  bourn,  Bessy,  to  me  t 

f  Her  boat  bath  a  leak 

f  And  she  must  not  speak. 

Why  she  dazes  not  come  over  to  thee." 
^  We  give  here  two  sets  of  the  old  words,  the  first 
1  on  the  authority  of  Bums,  the  second  on  that  of 

UotherweU.] 


Blikk  o'er  the  bum,  sweet  Betty ; 

It  is  a  cauld  winter  night,— 
It  rains,  it  haUs,  and  it  thunders. 

The  moon  she  ^'es  nae  light. 


It's  a'  for  the  sake  o'  sweet  Decty 
That  ever  I  tint  my  way : 

0  lassie,  let  me  creep  ayont  thee. 
Until  it  be  break  o'  day. 

It's  Betty  riiall  bake  my  bread. 

And  Betty  >hall  brew  my  ale; 
And  Betty  shaU  be  my  love. 

When  I  come  over  the  dale. 
Blink  over  the  bum,  sweet  Bett}-, 

BUnk  over  the  bum  to  me; 
And  whUe  I  ha'e  lift,  my  dear  lassie* 

My  aln  sweet  Betty  tbou's  be. 

II. 

Bi.TNK  over  the  bum,  sweet  Betty, 
Blink  over  the  bum  to  me ; 

1  would  gi'e  a'  I  had  in  the  warld 
But  to  be  a  widow  for  thee. 

In  summer  I  mawed  my  meadow. 

In  hairst  I  shure  my  com, 
In  winter  I  married  a  widow, 

I  vrish  she  was  dead  the  mom. 
Blink,  &e. 

The  youth  he  was  wamphUn'  and  wandy. 
The  lassie  was  quite  fo'  o'  glee. 

And  aye  as  she  cried  to  the  laddie. 
Come  down  bonnie  Tweedside  to  me. 
BUnk,&e. 

Come  meet  me  again  ne'er  to  sever. 
Come  meet  whare  nae  body  can  see, 

I  canna  think  ye*re  a  deceiver. 
And  mean  but  to  liohtUe  ma. 
BUnk,&o 


gtoect  Saettg. 


[Thb  foUowing  song,  to  the  tune  of  "Blink 
over  the  bum,  sweet  Betty,"  was  written  by  ' 
JosBVB  MrroBBLL,  earty  in  the  last  century.  We  i 
have  given  a  short  notice  of  MitcheU  in  a  previous 
Note.] 

Lbavs  kindred  and  flrlends,  svreet  Betty, 
Leave  kindred  and  Mends  for  met 

Assur'd  thy  servant  is  steady 
To  k>ve,  to  honour,  and  the*. 


'cMii^fe:^ 


lJ  V  v;»n  sflomsH  soires.  jW 


is 


The  giftK  of  luttiiM  and  ftntoxM 
May  flee  by  efaanoe  «•  they  came; 

They're  grooDda  the  dettinie*  iport  on. 
Bat  Tiitoe  Is  ever  the  Mine. 

Although  my  flmoy  were  roring. 

Thy  cbanns  eo  hear'nly  appear. 
That  other  beanties  diaprormg, 

I'd  worship  thine  only,  my  dear. 
And  should  lifc**  aorrows  embitter 

The  pleasnie  we  promis'd  oar  lores. 
To  share  them  together  is  fitter, 

Than  moan  asunder  like  dores. 

Oh  t  were  I  bnt  ance  so  blessed. 

To  grasp  my  lore  in  my  arms ! 
By  thee  to  be  grasp'd  and  kissed ! 

And  live  on  thy  heaven  of  diarms ! 
I'd  laugh  at  fortune's  oaprioes, 

Bhould  fortune  capridoos  prore ; 
Though  death  should  tear  me  to  pieces, 

I'd  die  a  martyr  to  love. 


^•Jje  fo«  <&nmm  ULuixhU. 


I      [Tnis  Is  one  of  the  most  spirited  of  aU  the 

,  Jacobite  songs,  and  was  one  of  the  moet  popular. 
The  presumption  is,  that  it  was  written  after  the 

f  accession  of  George  I.  to  the  throne  of  Britain  fai 
1714,  but  where  or  when  it  first  f4>peared,  we  can- 
not say.  The  version  which  we  hers  firilow  is 
that  given  fai  Hogg's  "Jacobite  Belies  of  Scot- 
'  vol.  I.  Edinbnrgh,  1819.    Hogg  set  the 

I  words  to  mnsie,  and  boasts  tiiat  his  tune  sup. 
planted  the  old  one.] 

Wha  the  den  ba.t  we  gotten  for  a  king. 
But  a  wee,  wee  German  lairdie  ? 

And,  when  we  gaed  to  bring  him  hame. 
He  was  delving  in  his  kaO-yardie« 

Siwughing  kail,  and  laying  leeks. 

But  the  hose,  and  bat  the  breeks; 

And  up  his  beggar  duds  he  deeks— 
This  wee,  wee  Gennan  lairdie. 

And  he's  dapt  down  in  oar  godemaali  diair. 

The  wee,  wee  German  lairdie; 
And  he's  brought  fbath  o'  foreign  leeki. 

And  dibbled  them  in  his  yaidie. 


f^J^ 


^    He's  pa'd  the  rose  o'  En^Uh  loons, 
I     And  broken  the  harp  o' Irish  down*; 
Bat  oar  thistle  taps  wiU  Jag  his  thaznb»— 
This  wee,  wee  German  lairdie. 


Cnne  up  amang  oar  Highland  hills, 
Thoa  wee,  wee  German  lairdie. 

And  sse  the  Stoarfs  lang-kaU  thrive 
They  dibbled  tti  oar  yardie: 

And  If  a  stodi  ye  date  to  pa'. 

Or  hand  the  yoking  o*  a  plongh. 

Well  break  your  sceptre  o'tf  yoor  mou', 
Thoa  wee  bit  German  laiidie. 

Oar  hills  are  steep,  oar  glens  are  deep, 

Nae  fitting  for  a  yardie ; 
And  oar  Norland  thistles  winna  pa', 

Thoa  wee  bit  Cterman  lairdie: 
And  we've  the  trending  blades  o*  vreir. 
Wad  prone  ye  o'  your  Goman  gear — 
We'll  pass  ye  'neath  the  claymore's  shear, 

Thoa  feckless  German  lairdlel 

Aald  Scotland,  thoa'rt  ower  caold  a  bo> 

For  nanin'  dooan  vermin ; 
Bat  the  very  doags  o'  England's  court 

They  baric  and  howl  in  Gennan. 
Then  keep  thy  dibble  in  thy  idn  hand. 

Thy  spade  bat  and  thy  yardie; 
For  wha  the  deil  ba'e  we  gotten  for  a  king. 

But  a  wee,  wee  German  lairdie  ? 


[AwTMM  the  above  severe  Jacobite  effusion,  it  ( 
may  be  but  fidr  to  give  a  Whig  song  on  the  other  \ 
side  of  the  question.     Bams  waa  miwtaken 
thbiklng  that  aU  the  political  songs  of  the  period  ' 
were  in  Ihvoar  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  hat  it  is  ' 
not  to  be  denied,  that  those  <m  that  dde  were  by  \ 
fhr  the  most  nameroos  and  the  best.    ThefoUow- 
ing  was  vrritten  on  the  rebellion  of  '46,  and  sang 
to  the  tone  of  "  Lillibulero,  balkn  a  la,"  (Unde  ' 
Toby's  tone.)    LilHbuUrot  buOm  m  la,  were  the  ^ 
pass  words  nsed   hy  tiie  Catholics  doting  tiM 
dreadAU  Irish  massacre  of  1641,] 

O  •KOTRn  Sandie,  hear  ye  the  news  ?  \ 

LilUbalero^bollenala,  i 

An  army  "a  just  ciHning  without  any  sboe«» 
LUUbolero,  hollen  a  la. 


^^$'^~. 


1 


Toanni,  toamuibnvBboyt,  toanns!        ^ 
A  true  British  cause  for  your  courage  doth 
qa'; 

Court,  country,  and  city  against  a  banditti, 
Lillibulero,  bullen  a  la. 

The  |>ope  sends  as  over  a  bonnle  young  lad, 
Lillibulero,  &o. 
,  Who,  to  court  British  fiiTonr,  wears  a  Highland 
lambolero,  &c  [plaid, 

'  A  protestant  church  from  Borne  doth  adrance, 

Lillibulero,  &o. 
I  And,  what  is  more  rare,  it  brings  freedom  from 

Lillibulero,  &c  [France, 

If  this  shall  surprise  you,  there's  news  stranger  yet, 
LiUibulero,  &c 
.  He  brings  Highland  money  to  pay  British  debt, 
LiUibulero,  &c. 

I  You  must  take  it  in  coin  which  the  countiy  affords, 

Lillibulero,  &c 
'  Instead  of  broad  pieces,  he  pays  with  broad  swords, 

Lillibulero,  &c 

I  And  sure  this  is  paying  you  in  the  best  ore, 

Lillibulero,  &o. 
)  For  who  once  is  tbus  paid  will  nerer  want  moito, 
LUUbulero,  &o. 
To  arms,  to  arms  i  brave  boys,  to  arms ! 
A  true  British  cause  for  your  courage  doth 
ca'; 
Court,  country,  and  dty  against  a  banditti, 
LUUbulero,  bullen  a  la. 


[ALBZANDBit  Hums.— Here  first  printed.] 

Wht  do  ye  tarry, 

Bonnie  ship  Mary  ? 
TVby  do  ye  linger  so  &r  fiur  frae  me  ? 

Winds,  wiU  ye  waken  ? 

TSe'er  your  breath  slacken. 
But  O,  breathe  kindly,  my  lore's  on  the  sea. 

Ifo*  her  nature 
You  had  a  feature, 
Ke'er  could  you  harm  the  fraU  barque  on  the  sea; 


Not  even  find  weather 
To  ruffle  a  feather 
Of  the  poor  sea  bird,  so  gentle  is  she  I 

m 

But  if  youll  not  send 

My  dear  love  to  land, 
0,  bear  this  kiss  hence  in  swiftness  with  thee ; 

Whisper  not  to  her 

Who  is  the  wooer. 
She'll  know  hy  the  Idss,  that  the  kiss  comes  from 


[This  deeply  pathetic  song  is  of  undoubted  an- 
tiquity, but  nothing  satisfaciory  can  be  told  re- 
garding its  history.  According  to  some  accounts, 
the  subject  of  it  is  said  to  have  been  Lady  Barbara 
Erskine,  wife  of  the  second  marquis  of  Douglas, 
who,  in  1670,  was  abandoned  by  her  husband  on 
account  of  some  scandal,  but  this  is  extremely 
apocryphal,  as  the  song  is  dearly  the  lamentation 
of  a  forsaken  girl,  not  a  wife.] 


0  WALT,  waly  up  the  bank. 
And  waly,  waly  down  the  brae. 

And  waly,  waly  yon  bum-side. 
Where  I  and  my  lore  wont  to  gae  I 

1  lean'd  my  back  onto  an  alk, 

I  thoucht  it  was  a  trusty  tree ; 

But  first  it  bow'd,  and  syne  it  brak : 

Sae  my  true  love  did  UchtUe  me. 

O  waly,  waly,  but  love  be  bonnie 

A  Uttle  time  whUe  it  is  new ; 
But  when  it's  auld  it  waxes  cauld, 

And  £Eides  away  like  the  morning  dew. 
O  wherefore  should  I  busk  my  held. 

Or  wherefore  should  I  kame  my  hair? 
For  my  true  love  has  me  forsook. 

And  says  he'll  never  love  me  mair. 

Now  Arthur's  Seat  shaU  be  my  bed. 
The  sheets  shaU  ne'er  be  press'd  by  me, 

St.  Anton's  WeU  shaU  be  my  drink, 
Since  my  true  love  has  forsaken  me. 

Martinmas  vrind,  when  wUt  thou  blaw. 
And  shake  the  green  leaves  aif  the  tree  ? 

O,  gentle  death,  when  wUt  thou  come  ? 

.  For  of  my  life  I  am  wearie. 
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Tiii  not  the  frott  that  ttetam  fell. 

Nor  bUwfaig  nuiwli  inolemenelet 
Tia  not  gft  ewild  that  nukee  me  eryt 

But  my  U^%  heart'!  grown  oaold  to  me. 
When  we  eame  in  by  Glaigow  toon. 

We  were  a  oomely  eieht  to  see; 
My  lore  was  clad  in  the  black  velTet, 

And  I  myael'  in  cnunaaie. 

Bat  had  I  wist,  before  I  Hard. 

That  lore  had  been  sue  ill  to  win, 
I'd  lock'd  my  heart  in  a  ease  of  gold. 

And  pinn'd  it  wi'  a  dller  pin. 
Oh,  oh!  if  my  yoang  babe  were  bom. 

And  set  upon  the  nurse's  knee. 
And  1  myself  were  dead  and  gane. 

And  the  green  grass  growing  over  me ! 


Glancing  of  itx  ®pton. 

[This  song  was  originally  written  by  Thomas 
D'UarBT,  and  published  as  a  Scottish  song  in  his 
comedy  called  "  The  Fond  Husband,"  London, 
1676.  Bamsay  reinlnted  it  with  alterations  in 
his  Tea*Table  Miscellany.  The  tune  is  the  ori- 
ginal  of  what  is  now  better  known  under  the 
name  of  "  Jock  of  Haiddean."] 

Ih  Januaiy  last. 

On  Munanday  at  mom. 
As  through  the  fields  I  past. 

To  view  the  winter  oora, 
llooked  me  behind. 

And  saw  eome  o'er  the  knowe. 
And  glancing  in  her  apron. 

With  a  bonnle  brent  brow. 

I  said.  Good-morrow,  Me  maid. 

And  she  right  courteously 
Retum'd  a  beek,  and  kindly  said. 

Good-day,  sweet  Sir,  to  you. 
I  speir'd.  My  dear,  how  ihr  awa' 

Do  7e  intend  to  gae  ? 
Qttoth  she,  I  mean  a  mUe  or  twa 

Oat  o'er  yon  broomy  braa. 

Hb. 
Fair  maM,  I'm  thankflt'  to  my  fltte. 

To  have  sic  company ; 
For  I'm  ganging  stnight  that  gate, 
^  Where  ye  intend  to  ha. 


When  vre  had  gane  a  mOr  or  twain, 

I  said  to  her.  My  dow. 
May  we  not  lean  us  <m  this  plain. 

And  kiss  your  bonnle  mou'. 


Kind  sir,  ye  are  a  wee  mistane; 

For  I  am  nane  of  these, 
I  hope  you  some  mair  breeding  ken. 

Than  to  rufSe  women's  daiae : 
For  may  be  I  have  chosen  ane. 

And  plighted  him  my  vow, 
Wha  may  do  vri'  me  wiiat  he  llkea. 

And  Idss  my  bonnle  mou'. 

Hb. 
Na,  if  ye  are  contracted, 

I  ha'e  nae  midr  to  say: 
Bather  than  be  r^ected, 

IwiUgi'eo'erthepIay: 
And  ehuse  anither  will  respect 

My  love,  and  on  me  rew ; 
And  let  me  clasp  her  round  the  neck. 

And  kiss  her  bonnle  moa*. 


I 


I 

f 


O  sir,  ye  are  proud  hearted. 

And  laith  to  be  said  nay. 
Else  ye  wad  ne'er  'a  started 

For  ought  that  I  did  say; 
For  women  in  their  modesty. 

At  first  they  winna  bow  j 
But  if  we  like  your  company. 

We'll  prove  as  kind  aa  yoo. 


Mxka  of  ^ibetgelt^s* 

[Tma  Is  the  name  <rf  an  old  aong  and  tnne^ 
The  latter  is  to  be  fbund  in  Playfbrd's  Biaadng 
Master,  printed  so  tu  back  aa  I6S7.  AbaqgeMy 
is  an  estate  in  Aberdeenshire.] 

Bomns  lassie,  will  ye  go. 
Will  ye  go,  will  ye  go, 
Bonnie  lasrie,  will  ye  go 
To  the  birks  of  Abeigeldy 
Ye  sail  get  a  gown  of  dlk, 
A  gown  of  BUk,  a  gown  of  idlk. 
Ye  sail  get  a  gown  of  dlk, 
Andooatofa" 
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Na,  kind  lir,  I  dar  ium  gang, 
I  dar  nae  gang,  I  dar  nae  gang, 
Va  kind  sir,  I  dar  nae  gang. 
My  minny  will  be  angry. 
Sair,  tair,  wad  she  flyte. 
Wad  the  flyte,  wad  the  flyte; 
Sair,  aair,  wad  she  flyte; 
And  sair  wad  she  ban  me. 


MxU  of  ©i&crfeftg. 

[This  was  oompoied  by  Bcrrb,  to  the  old  tune 
;  of  "  The  Birks  of  Abergeldy,"  in  September,  1787, 
'  while  standing  under  the  &dls  of  Aberfeldy,  near 
\  lioness,  in  Perthshire.] 

BoKMix  lassie,  will  ye  go. 

Will  ye  go,  will  ye  go, 
Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go 

To  the  birka  of  Aberfeldy? 

Now  simmer  blinks  on  floweiy  braes, 

And  o'er  the  crystal  streamlet  plays ; 

Come  let  us  spend  the  liditsome  days 

In  the  birks  of  Aberftddy. 

B<«uile  lassie,  &c. 

While  o'er  their  head  the  haiels  hlng. 
The  little  burdies  blythely  sing. 
Or  Uohtly  flit  on  wanton  wing. 
In  the  Mrics  of  Aberfeldy. 
Bonnie  lassie,  &0. 

The  braes  ascend  like  lof^  wal. 
The  foamin'  stream  deep-roaring  Ik's, 
O'erhnng  wi'  firagrant  spreadin'  shaws. 
The  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 
Bonnie  lassie,  &0. 

The  hoary  cliflb  are  erown'd  w!'  floWrs, 
White  ower  the  linn  the  bnmie  poors. 
And,  risin',  weets  wi'  misty  show'rs 
The  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 
Bonnie  lassie,  &o. 

Let  ftyrtone's  gift  at  random  flee. 
They  ne'er  shall  draw  a  wish  ftae  me. 
Supremely  bleas'd  wi'  lot*  and  thee. 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 
Bonnie  lassie,  &c. 


®&e  0im  in  ®betit)ccn 

[Faov  Herd's  coltection.] 

Thbbb  dwall'd  a  man  in  Aberdeen, 
And  nowtbir  young  nor  auld  was  he. 

He  nerer  wanted  wit  at  will. 
But  wi't  was  ugly  as  can  be. 

Mony  a  lass  that  had  the  tocher 
Wham  the  oari  socht  to  Join 

Wi'  him  to  draw  the  pleuch  of  wedlock. 
Bid  the  hatefti'  task  decline. 

Tir'd  at  last  wl'  sharp  denyals. 
Straight  he  pass'd  to  sillie  Meg ; 

She  had  nowthir  wit  nor  dller. 
Here,  thocht  he,  I  sail  nae  beg. 

Save  the  gowd  o'  her  fldr  tresses. 
Bit  o'  gowd  ne'er  had  the  quene, 

Nor  ither  Jewels  in  possession. 
Than  the  Jewels  o' her  een. 


Bot  alike  to  hern 

All  the  gowd  that  orouns  the  mynde; 
Sense,  that  Jewel  o'  the  bosom. 

She  could  nowthir  buy  nor  Qrnde. 

He  came,  he  saw,  he  overcame ; 

The  sillie  mayden  blush'd  consent, 
Hamewart  as  he  bent  his  travel. 

Thus  he  thooht  on  his  intent. 

*'  Though  this  lassie  want  a  noddle, 

I  ha'e  wit  to  make  amends; 
Though  I'am  ugly,  yet  her  bewtie 

In  our  bairns  will  serve  like  ends 

"  Our  ehllder,  I  can  never  doubt  it. 
Will  comely  as  their  mither  be ; 

And  in  wit  and  prudence  surelie 
Thay  will  oopie  after  me. 

**  Sae  our  race  win  bear  perlbction 

Baith  in  bodie  and  In  saul; 
Surelie  a  mair  happy  marriage 

To  man's  lot  docht  never  IkU." 

Sae  the  wleht  fti'  fondlie  dremit. 

Alack  the  issue  was  ikr  ither ! 
The  baimis  war  ugly  as  ihair  daddie, 

And  thay  were  foolish  as  thair  mitbcb 
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GsT  up,  gudewife,  don  on  your  elalse. 

And  to  the  maritet  mak'  joa  bonnet 
Tis lang  time  rin'  yoor  neebon  rase; 

They're  weel  ni^  gotten  into  the  tonne. 

See  ye  don  on  your  better  goane. 
And  gar  the  lasse  big  on  the  Qrre. 

Dame,  do  not  look  as  ye  wad  flrowne. 
But  doe  the  thing  whilk  I  desyre. 

I  spier  what  haste  ye  ha'e,  gademan ! 

Toor  mother  staid  till  ye  war  bom; 
Wad  ye  be  at  the  tother  can, 

Toscoore  yoor  throat  sae  sane  thismome  ? 

Gade  fUth,  I  hand  it  but  a  soome, 
Tliat  ye  suld  with  my  rising  mell ; 

For  when  ye  have  balth  said  and  swome, 
I'll  do  but  what  I  like  mysel'. 

Oudewife,  we  mann  needs  hare  a  oare, 
8ae  lang's  we  wonne  in  neebor's  rawe, 

O'  neeborheid  to  tak'  a  share, 
And  rise  ap  when  the  cock  does  crawe  « 
For  I  hare  heard  an  anld  said  sawe, 

"  They^that  rise  last  big  on  the  tyre." 
What  wind  or  weather  so  erer  blaw. 

Dame,  do  the  thing  whilk  I  desyre. 

Nay,  what  do  ye  talk  of  neeborheid  ? 

Oif  I  lig  in  my  bed  till  noone, 
By  nae  man's  shins  I  bake  my  breid. 

And  ye  need  not  reck  what  I  have  done. 

Kay,  look  to  the  dooting  o'  your  shoone. 
And  with  my  ridng  do  not  mell ; 

For,  gin  ye  lig  baith  sheets  abune, 
I'U  do  but  what  I  will  mysel'. 

Gudewife,  ye  maun  needs  tak'  a  care 

To  save  the  geare  that  we  ha*e  won ; 
Or  lye  away  baith  plow  and  car. 

And  hang  up  Ring  when  a'  Is  done. 

Then  may  our  bairns  a-begging  run. 
To  seek  their  mister  in  the  myre. 

Sae  fiiir  a  thread  as  we  ha'e  won ! 
Dame,  do  the  thing  whilk  I  require. 


i,  ye  may  weel  a-b^^ng  gang. 

Ye  seem  see  weel  to  bear  the  pocke; 
Ye  may  as  weel  gang  sane  as  tjoe. 

To  seek  your  meat  amang  gnde  fi>Ike. 

In  ilka  house  ye'li  get  a  loeke. 
When  ye  come  whar  your  goaips  dwelL 

Nay,  lo  you  luik  sae  like  a  gowke, 
I'll  do  but  what  I  list  mysel'. 

Gudewife,  you  promised,  when  we  were  wed. 

That  ye  wad  me  truly  obey; 
Mess  John  can  witness  what  yoa  said. 

And  111  go  fetch  him  in  this  day: 

And,  gif  that  haly  man  will  say, 
Ye's  do  the  thing  that  I  desyre. 

Then  sail  we  sane  end  up  this  fray. 
And  ye  sail  do  what  I  require. 

I  nowthefr  care  fbr  John  nor  Jaeke— 

I'll  tak'  my  pleasure  at  my  ease ; 
I  care  not  what  yoa  say  a  placke— 

Ye  may  go  fetch  him  gin  ye  please. 

And,  gin  ye  want  ane  of  a  mease. 
Ye  may  e'en  gae  fetch  tiie  deil  frae  helle, 

I  wad  you  wad  let  your  japin  cease. 
For  I'U  do  but  what  I  like  mysel'. 

WeU,  sin*  It  will  nae  better  bee, 

I'U  tak'  my  share  or  a'  bee  gane: 
The  warst  card  in  my  hand  saU  flee. 

And,  i'  fikith,  I  wait  I  can  shifte  for  aue. 

I'U  seU  the  plow,  and  lay  to  wadd  the  waiix 
And  the  greatest  spender  saU  beare  the  beU : 

And  then,  when  aU  the  gudes  are  gane, 
'  Dame,  do  the  thing  ye  Ust  yoursel*. 


[This  isa  sweetsfaiging  and  rather popularsong, 
but  we  can  say  nothing  of  its  authorship.  It  is  here 
quoted  from  recitation,  and  may  be  imperfect.] 

I  CANHA  Uke  you,  gentle  sir. 

Although  a  laird  you  be. 
For  weel  I  like  the  bonnie  lad 
Wha  brought  me  frae  Dundee. 
And  I'U  gang  awa'  wi'  Jamie,  O, 

I'U  gang  awa'  wi'  Jamie,  O, 
I'U  gang  awa'  wi'  Jamie 

O'er  the  lea; 
I'U  gang  awa'  wi'  a  free  gade  wlU, 
i  For  he's  a'  the  warkl  lo  me. 
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I'll  gaog  wi'  Jamie  fine  Dundee, 
To  cheer  the  lanesome  way; 

His  cheeks  are  ruddy  o'er  wi'  health. 
He's  firolicsome  and  gay. 
And  111  gang,  &c. 

The  laverock  mounts  to  hail  the  mom. 

The  lintwhite  swells  her  throat. 
But  nane  o'  them's  sae  sweet  or  clear 

As  Jamie's  tunefii'  note. 
And  I'll  gang,  &c 


[Thomas  C.  Latto.— Here  first  printed.— Air, 
"  Loudon's  bonnie  woods  and  braes."J 

Tell  me,  dear !  in  mercy  speak, 

Has  heaven  heard  my  prayer,  lassie? 
Faint  the  rose  is  on  thy  cheek. 

But  stiU  the  rose  is  there,  lassie  t 
Away,  away,  each  dark  foreboding. 
Heavy  days  with  anguish  clouding, 
Touthfii'  love  in  sorrow  shrouding. 

Heaven  could  ne'er  allow,  lassie  I 
Day  and  night  I've  tended  tiiee. 
Watching,  love !  thy  changing  e'e ; 
Dearest  gift  that  heaven  could  gi'e. 

Say  thou'rt  happy  now,  lassie. 

Willie !  lay  thy  cheek  to  mine- 
Kiss  me,  oh,  my  {dn  laddie  2 
Never  mair  may  lip  o'  thine 

Press  where  it  hath  lain,  laddie  I 
Hark !  I  hear  the  angels  csJling, 
Heavenly  strains  are  round  me  falling. 
But  the  stroke— thy  soul  appalling— 

'Tis  my  only  pain,  laddie! 
Yet  the  love  I  bear  to  thee 
Shall  follow  whei«  I  soon  maun  be ; 
I'll  tell  how  gude  thou  wert  to  mo— 
We  part  to  meet  again,  laddie  1 

Lay  thine  arm  beneath  my  head- 
Grieve  na  sae  for  me,  laddie ! 
I'll  thole  the  doom  that  lays  me  dead. 

But  no  a  tear  frae  thee,  laddie  i 
Aft  where  yon  dark  tree  is  spreading. 
When  the  sun's  last  beam  is  shedding. 
Where  no  earthly  foot  is  treading. 
By  my  grave  thou'lt  be,  laddie  J 


Though  my  sleep  be  wi'  the  dead, 
Frae  on  high  my  soul  shall  speed. 
And  hover  nightly  round  thy  head. 
Although  thou  wilt  na  see,  laddie. 


Ites,  i^^,  mg  Sloi&nnie  Im. 

[This  song  is  partly  preserved  by  Herd  in  his 
collection,  1776,  but  is  here  given  with  some  slight  i 
additions  by  Allan  Cunningham.    It  is  sung  to  a  ( 
reel  tune,  originally  called  "  The  Lasses  o'  the  ( 
Ferry."    Tannahill  wrote  a  song  with  the  same    ^ . 
burthen,  and  to  the  same  tune,  which  is  also  given  '^1^ 
in  tiiis  work.]  /"S- 

Het,  how,  my  Johnnie  lad, 

Ye're  no  sae  kind's  ye  should  ha'e  been. 
For  gin  your  voice  I  bad  na  kent, 

I'm  sure  I  oouldna  trust  my  een ; 
Sae  weel's  ye  might  ha'e  courted  me. 

And  sweetly  pree'd  my  mou'  bedeen : 
Hey,  how,  my  Johnnie  lad, 

Ye're  no  sae  kind's  ye  should  ha'e  been. 

My  fitther,  he  was  at  the  plough. 

My  mititer,  she  was  at  the  mill'; 
My  brother,  he  was  at  the  moss. 

And  no  ane  near  our  sport  to  spill : 
A  lug  to  Uaten  was  na  there. 

And  still  less  fear  o'  being  seen 
Hey,  how,  my  Johnnie  lad, 

Ye're  no  ^ae  kind's  ye  should  ha'e  been. 

Wad  ony  lad  who  lo'ed  me  weel 

Ha'e  left  me  a'  my  liefti'  lane. 
To  count  the  minutes  as  they  crawled. 

And  think  life's  sweetest  moments  gane. 
I  wonder  what  was  in  your  head, 

I  wonder  what  was  in  your  een. 
Hey,  how,  my  Johnnie  lad, 

Ye're  no  sae  kind's  ye  should  ha'e  been. 

But  I  shall  seek  some  other  lad. 
Whose  love  \s  upmost  in  his  mind ; 

As  gleg  as  light,  wha  has  the  slight 
O'  kenning  when  he  should  be  kind. 

Then  ye  may  woo  wi'  blinkin'  Bess— 
For  yon  nae  m^  I'll  sigh  and  green : 

Hey,  how,  my  Johnnie  lad, 
i  Ye're  no  sae  kind's  ye  should  ha'e  been. 
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'  ["  WoB*s  my  heart  that  we  sbonlil  nioder"  la 
k  the  name  of  a  very  old  tone,  at  least  aa  old  as  the 
I  reign  of  JameM  the  dxth,  bat  the  original  wotdi 
to  the  tone  are  loet.  The  two  following  eongt 
^  are  by  Ramiiat.  The  Kcond  it  one  of  Peggie's 
>  songs  in  **  The  Ckntle  Shepherd."] 


With  broken  words,  and  downcast  eyes. 

Poor  Colin  spoke  his  passion  tender; 
And»  parting  with  his  Griqr,  cries. 

Ah !  woe's  my  heart  that  we  should  snnder. 
To  others  I  am  cold  as  snow. 

But  kindle  with  thine  eyes  like  tinder  i 
From  thee  with  pain  I'm  forced  to  go; 

It  breaks  my  heart  tliat  we  should  sunder. 

Chain'd  to  thy  charms,  I  cannot  range. 

No  beauty  new  my  love  shall  hinder, 
"Sot  time  nor  place  shall  ever  change 

My  TOWS,  though  we're  obliged  to  sunder. 
The  image  of  thy  giaoeftil  air. 

And  beauties  which  invite  our  wonder. 
Thy  lively  wit  and  prudence  rare. 

Shall  stUl  be  present  though  we  sunder. 

Dear  nymph,  belkve  thy  swain  in  this. 

You'll  ne'er  engage  a  heart  that's  kinder ; 
Then  seal  a  promise  with  a  Uss, 

Always  to  love  me  though  we  sunder. 
Ye  gods !  take  care  of  my  dear  lass. 

That  as  I  leave  her  I  may  find  her ; 
When  that  blest  time  shall  ooroe  to  pan. 

We'll  meet  again  and  never  sunder. 


Sp«ak  on— apeak  thus,  and  still  my  grief. 

Hold  up  a  heart  that's  sinking  under 
These  fears  that  soon  will  want  relief, 

When  Pate  must  fh>m  his  Peggy  sunder. 
A  gentler  fiice,  and  silk  attire, 

A  lady  rich,  in  beauty's  blossom, 
Aladc,  poor  me !  will  now  consphv 

To  steal  thee  from  thy  Peggy's  boeom. 


Nae  mair  the  shepherd  wha  ezoeli'd 

The  rest,  whaae  wit  made  them  to  wonder. 
Shall  now  his  P^gy's  praises  tdl ; 

Ah !  I  can  die,  but  never  sunder. 
Ye  meadows,  where  we  alien  stny*d. 

Ye  banks,  where  we  were  wont  to  vrmnder. 
Sweet-scented  rucks,  round  whldi  we  play'd. 

You'll  k«e  your  sweets  when  we're  asunder. 

Again,  ah !  shall  I  never  creep 

Around  the  knowe  with  dlent  duty. 
Kindly  to  watch  thee,  while  asleep. 

And  wonder  at  thy  manly  bean^  ? 
Hear,  heaven,  while  solemnly  I  vow, 

Tho'  thou  should'st  prove  a  vnuid*r!ng  lover. 
Through  lift  to  thee  I  shall  prove  true, 

Nor  be  a  wifis  to  any  other. 


[Thts  song  appears  in  Ruddlman's  Edtoburgh  J 
Magazine  for  AprU,  1758.  Bums  says  that  the  . 
author  was  a  Mr.  Macvicab,  purser  of  the  8<rfbay  - 
roan  of  war.] 

No  more  my  song  shall  be,  ye  swains. 
Of  purling  streams,  or  flowery  plains; 
More  pleasing  beauties  me  inspire. 
And  Phoebus  tunes  the  warbling  lyrs ; 
Divinely  aided,  thus  I  mean 
To  celebrate  my  Highland  qa«en. 

In  her,  sweet  innocenoe  yeHl  find. 

With  freedom,  truth,  and  beauty  join'd ; 

From  pride  and  affectation  free. 

Alike  she  smiles  on  you  and  me. 

The  brightest  nymph  that  trips  the  green, 

I  do  pronounce  my  Highland  queen. 

No  sordid  wish,  or  Mffing  joy. 
Her  settled  calm  of  mlfid  destaoy; 
Strict  honour  fills  her  spotless  soul. 
And  adds  a  lustre  to  the  whole ; 
A  matchless  shape,  a  graeefhl  mien. 
All  centre  in  my  Highland  queen. 

How  blest  that  jonth,  whom  gentle  fiita 
Has  destined  for  so  fidr  a  mate  I 
Has  an  these  wond'roua  gifts  hi  store,      ^ 
And  each  returning  day  brings  more ; 
No  youth  so  happy  csn  be  seen, 
;        Possessing  theo,  my  Highland  quc^*. 


t^S 
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®|)circ'0  pUntg  comctotooome. 


{By  Wiluav  Aitdskson,  aathor  of  "  Land- 
•cape  Ljtiet,-  &o.— Here  printbd  tor  the  first 
time. 

THUtB'a  plenty  come  to  woo  me. 

And  ca'  me  eweet  and  &dr , 
There's  plentjr  >ay  they  lo'e  me, 

Bot  they  never  Tentore  mair: 
They  nerer  say  they'll  marry, 

Thoagfa  love  Is  all  their  tone. 
From  Jane  to  January, 

From  January  to  Jane. 

I  canna  keep  frae  smQinf?, 

At  their  flatteries  and  art, 
Wl*  a*  their  fond  beguiling. 

They'll  ne'er  beguile  my  heart ; 
For  nought  can  fix  a  maiden 

Whase  heart  is  warm  and  true. 
But  vows  wi'  marriage  laden. 

Though  mony  come  to  woo ! 

That  a's  no  gowd  that  glitters 

I've  either  heard  or  read. 
And  that  marriage  has  its  bitters 

As  well  as  sweets,  is  said : 
Bat  though  it  gets  the  blame  o* 

Some  things  that  winna  tell. 
The  &a't  that  folks  complain  o* 

Lies  aften  wi'  themsel'. 

The  year,  as  on  it  ranges. 

Within  its  twalmonths  fh'. 
Shows  mony  f^tftil  changes, 

And's  lightsome  wi'  them  a'. 
Thoogh  winter's  tempests  thicken. 

Spring  comes  wi'  oheerfbl  face. 
And  summer  smiles  to  quicken 

A'  nature  wi'  its  grace. 


The  year  o'  life  is  marriage, 

And  vro  canna  wed  too  sune. 
Whan  twa  divide  the  carriage. 

The  wark  is  cheerily  dune. 
If  one  true  heart  wad  ha'e  me 

For  better  and  for  worse, 
Wi*  him  I'd  gladly  share  aye. 

The  blessing  and  the  carse. 


[Fbom  Herd's  Collection.] 

A  SovTBLAMD  Jenny,  that  was  right  bonnie. 

Had  for  a  suitor  a  Norland  Johnnie; 

Bat  he  was  doken  a  bashfbl  wooer. 

That  he  could  scarcely  speak  nnto  her ; 

ma  blinks  o'  her  beauty,  and  hopes  o'  her  siller, 

Forced  him  at  last  to  teU  his  mind  tiU  her. 

My  dear,  quoth  he,  we'll  nae  langer  tarry. 

Gin  ye  can  loo  me,  let's  o*er  the  mair  and  marry. 

Sbb. 
Come,  come  awa'  then,  my  Norland  laddie, 
Though  we  gang  neatly,  some  are  mair  gawdy ;      \ 
And  altteit  I  have  neitiier  gowd  nor  money. 
Come,  and  I'll  ware  my  beauty  on  thee.  \ 

Hb. 

Ye  lasses  o'  the  south,  ye're  a'  for  drenlng ;  ( 

Lasses  o'  the  north  mind  milking  and  threshing ;  ( 

My  minny  wad  be  angry,  and  sae  wad  my  daddy,  1 

Should  I  marry  ane  as  dink  as  a  lady  s  ' 

For  I  maun  lia'e  awife  that  will  rise  i'  the  mom-  ( 

Ing, 

Omdle  a'  the  milk,  and  keep  the  house  a'  scolding,  : 

Toolie  wi'  her  nei'bours,  and  learn  at  my  minny,  ^ 
A  Norland  Jocky  maun  ha'e  a  Norland  Jenny. 

^ 

S^B. 

My  fitther's  only  daughter,  and  twenty  thousand  ; 

pound, 
Shan  never  be  bestow'd  on  ^  a  silly  clown :  [ 

For  a'  that  I  said  was  to  try  what  was  in  ye ;         j 
Ga'e  hame,  ye  Norland  Jock,  and  court  your  ' 

Norland  Jenny.  * 


®i5t  Soger  Ea^i^ie.        ' 

[Thb  tune  and  Ant  verse  of  this  song  are  old. 
The  rest  is  by  Bamsay.] 

My  soger  laddie  is  over  the  sea,  | 

And  ^  will  bring  gold  and  money  to  me ;  ] 

AndwhenheoomeBhame,he11makemeaUidyi 
My  blessing  gang  wl'  my  soger  laddie. 


e^'m!&~-i^^^i3fi^a^^msdi.--^mf.K': 


Fi-.^ 
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My  dooghty  laddie  Is  handsome  and  braTe, 
And  can  as  a  soger  and  lover  behaTe ; 

True  to  his  country,  to  lore  he  is  steady ; 
There's  few  to  compare  with  my  soger  laddie. 

Bh!eld  him,  ye  angels,  flrae  death  in  alarms. 
Return  him  with  laurels  to  my  langing  arms ; 

&>ne  fne  all  my  care  yell  pleasantly  free  me. 
When  back  to  my  wishes  my  soger  ye  gi'e  me. 

O  coon  may  his  honours  bloom  fkir  on  his  toow. 
As  qxiickly  they  must,  if  he  gets  his  doe: 

For  in  noble  actions  his  courage  Is  ready. 
Which  makes  me  delight  in  my  soger  laddie. 


[Frov  Raksat's  Gentle  Shepherd.] 

Patib. 

Br  the  delicious  warmnesa  of  thy  month, 
And  routing  eye,  which  smiling  tells  the  truth, 
I  guess,  my  lassie,  that,  as  weel  as  I, 
You're  made  for  love,  and  why  should  ye  deny  ? 

PsooT. 
But  ken  ye,  lad,  gin  we  confess  o'er  soon. 
To  tlilnk  us  cheap,  and  syne  the  wooing's  done: 
The  maiden  that  o'er  qaickly  tines  her  power. 
Like  unripe  fruit  will  taste  but  bard  and  sour. 

Patib. 
But  when  they  hing  o'er  lang  upon  the  tree, 
'  Their  sweetness  they  may  tine,  and  sae  may  yet 
Bed-cheeked  you  completely  ripe  appear. 
And  I  baTe  tbol'd  and  wdo'd  a  Umg  half  year. 

Pboot. 
Then  dinna  pu'  me;  gently  thus  I  fk' 
Into  my  Patie's  arms  for  good  and  a' ; 
But  stint  your  wishes  to  this  frank  embrace. 
And  mint  nae  fhrther  till  we've  got  the  grace. 

Patib. 
O  charming  armsfU' !  hence,  ye  cares,  away, 
I'll  kiss  my  treasure  a'  the  live-lang  dayi^ 
A'  night  I'll  dream  my  kisses  o'er  again. 
Till  that  day  come  that  ye'Il  be  a' my  lOn. 


Sun,  gaUop  down  the  wesOin  sUesi, 
Gang  soon  to  bed,  and  quickly  rise; 
O  lash  your  steeds,  post  time  away. 
And  haste  about  our  bridal  day: 
And,  if  ye're  wearied,  honest  Ii|^t, 
Sleep,  gin  ye  like,  a  week  that  nighu 


€0%  cofc*^  t^t  JanD- 

[W.  B.  Sakostss.— Here  first  printed.— The  * 

Lady  on  whom  these  verses  are  written  died  at  1 

Madeira,  8th  November,  184S.]  ^ 

Coin,  cold's  the  hand  that  <^  In  mine  V 

Hath  thrill'd  with  hope  and  feeling,  ^ 

And  deadly  still  the  gentle  heart  ' 

On  which  the  worm  is  stealing.  •< 

The  glos^  locks  are  now  laid  low, —  • 

The  cheeks,  once  warmly  bloomin%  r 

Are  pale  an'  cold  as  winterli  snow  ' 

Upon  a  vrinter's  gloamin*.  <; 

The  silvery  notes  that  in  mine  ean  1 

Have  dropp'd  like  oil  and  manna,  jj 

Ah !  they  are  route  as  shedden  tears—  / 

The  sacred  voice  of  Anna.  ^ 

Hy  much  lov*d  maid  is  now  no  more ;  ? 

We  cannot  meet  by  Banna ;  ^ 

Her  place  is  void,  and,  <^ !  I'd  soar,  ' 

To  meet  in  heaven  my  Anna.  ^ 


®5e  «flcfu'  ?^eart.        | 

TMiss  BtJiMtas.— This  Is  given  In  the  third 
volume  of  Johnson's  Museum,  and  Mr.  Stenbonse  * 
says  there,  that  both  the  words  and  music  were  < 
taken  frtmt  a  ringle  sheet  published  in  London  , 
about  the  year  1788.] 

GiK  livin'  worth  could  win  my  heart. 

You  would  not  speak  in  vain ; 
But  in  the  darksome  grave  It's  laid. 

Never  to  rise  again.  t 

My  waefh*  heart  lies  low  wi*  his,  | 

Whose  heart  was  only  mine;  i 

And,  ohl  whata  heart  was  that  to  lus»— 

But  I  maan  no  repine. 


^s^m^mm:^^ 
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Yet,  oh !  gin  heaven  In  mercy  soon 

Would  grant  the  boon  I  crave. 
And  take  this  life,  now  naething  worth. 

Sin'  Jamie's  In  his  grave  1 
And  see,  his  gentle  spirit  comes. 

To  show  me  on  my  way; 
Surprised,  nae  doubt,  I  still  am  here, 

Sair  wondering  at  my  stay. 

I  come,  I  come,  my  Jamie  dear 

And,  oh,  wi'  what  gude  will 
I  follow,  wheresoe'er  ye  lead ! 

Ye  canna  lead  to  ill. 
She  said,  and  soon  a  deadly  pale 

Her  feided  cheek  possess'd ; 
Her  waefli'  heart  forgot  to  beat; 

Her  sorrows  sunk  to  rest. 


Ea^S  #nllie« 


[MAmrvAornsKn  by  BimKs  for  Johnson's  Mu- 
"  scum  from  an  old  song  to  the  tune  of  **  The  Buf- 
)  flan's  Bant/*  or  "Btqr's  Wife."] 

A'  THx  lads  o'  Thomie-bank, 

When  thqr  gae  to  the  shore  o'  Bucky, 
They'll  step  in  and  tak'  a  pint 
Wi'  lady  Onlie,  honest  lucky  I 
Lady  Onlie,  honest  lucky. 

Brews  guid  ale  at  shore  o'  Bucky; 
I  wish  her  sale  for  her  guid  ale. 
The  best  on  a'  the  shore  o*  Bucky. 

Her  honsa  sae  bien,  her  onrshe  sae  clean, 

I  wat  she  is  a  dainty  chucky; 
And  cheerUe  blinks  the  ingle-gleed 

Of  lady  Onlie,  honest  lucky  1 
Ijuly  Onlie,  &o. 


®^enlel  i^mi^t^'  iMarg. 

[Wbittbx  by  Btrans  for  Johnson's  3Iuseum, 
I  to  the  old  tune  of  '*  The  BufBan's  Bant,"  an  air 
»  DOW  better  known  by  the  name  of  "B<7's  Wife 
of  AldivaUoch."] 

Ix  coming  by  the  brig  o'  Dye, 
At  Bariet  we  a  blfaak  did  tarry ; 

As  day  was  dawin'  in  the  sky. 
We  drank  a  health  to  bonnie  ICaiy. 


Theniel  Menries'  bonnle  Mary, 
Thenid  Memdes'  bonnie  ^turr; 

Charlie  Gregor  tint  his  plaJdit, 
Kissin'  Thenlel's  bonnie  Murr^ 

Her  een  sae  bright,  her  brow  s&a  wltlts. 
Her  hafbt  locks  as  brown's  a  bcny  i 

And  ay  they  dimplt  wi'  a  smile. 
The  rosy  cheeks  o'  bonnie  Mary. 
Theniel  Menxles',  &c 

We  lap  and  danced  the  lee  Ian;;  dj;y^ 
Till  piper  lads  were  wae  and  wiairy  j 

But  Charlie  gat  the  spring  to  pi^r> 
For  kissin'  Theniei's  bonnie  Mmry. 
Theniel  Menxles',  &c 


[This  Is  another  song  by  BcxKs,-ta  tlu  tnae  of 
"  The  Bufflan's  Bant,"  fhmished  by  hint  In  ITM  f 
for  Thomson's  colleotton.] 

Cakst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  fvAty  > 
Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  £Aty  f 
Well  though  knoWst  my  aeblnj!  fic&rt, 
And  canst  thou  leave  me  thui  Ibr  i>ity  ? 

Is  this  thy  plighted  fond  regard. 
Thus  cruelly  to  part,  my  Katy  ^ 

Is  this  thy  feithflil  swidn's  reword — 
An  aching,  broken  heart,  my  Kai^  7 

Farewell !  and  ne'er  such  sorrowi  tear 
That  flckle  heart  of  thine,  my  £CAty  ? 

Thou  may'st  find  those  will  Iovb  tfata  dv- 
But  not  a  love  like  mine,  my  Knty* 


[Bvan  English  lady  (Mrs.  BtDcr^r.  of  Wijgd- 
lel.4h  Park.)] 

Stat,  my  Willie— yet  believe  mp,  \ 

Stay,  my  WllUe— yet  believe  me  £  I 

"Tweel,  thou  know'st  na  every  pujig 
Wad  wring  my  bosom  shooldst  than  leave  vf^  \ 
Si. 
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Tdi  KM  that  tlioa  yet  art  tnie. 

And  a'  my  wronga  shall  be  fcwglyen ; 

AxmI  when  this  heart  proves  fitlse  to  thee. 
Ton  son  shall  oeaae  his  course  in  heaven. 

Bat  to  think  I  was  betray'd. 

That  fidsehood  e'er  our  loves  should  sunder! 
To  take  the  flow'ret  to  mjr  breast, 

And  find  the  guilefa'  serpent  under ! 

C!oald  I  hope  thou'dgt  ne'er  deceive  me. 
Celestial  pleasures,  might  I  choose  'em, 

I'd  slight,  nor  seek  in  other  ^heres 

That  heaven  J'd  find  within  thy  bosom. 


8C0TTISB  SONGfl. 
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®  lag  tt^  IotI  (n  mine. 

[Buiuis.— Tune,  *'  Cordwalner's  March."] 

O  LAT  Ihy  loof  in  mine,  lassie; 

In  mine,  lass,  in  mine,  lass; 

And  swear  on  thy  white  hand,  Ian, 

That  thou  wilt  be  mine  ain. 
A  slave  to  love's  unbounded  sway. 
He  aft  has  wrought  me  meiUe  wae ; 
But  now  he  is  my  deadly  fiie. 

Unless  thou  be  my  ain. 

There's  mony  a  lass  has  broke  my  rest. 
That  for  a  blink  I  ha'e  lo'ed  best; 
But  thou  art  queen  within  my  breast. 

For  ever  to  remain. 
0  lay  thy  loof  in  mine,  lass, 
In  mine,  lass,  in  mine,  lass. 
And  swear  on  thy  white  hand,  lass^ 

That  thou  wUt  be  my  aia. 


§? 


[Thb  first  verse  %nd  chorus  of  this  is  a  flragment 
of  an  old  song  to  the  tune  of  "  Crowdie."  The 
second  verse  was  added  by  Burns.] 

O  THAT  I  had  ne'er  been  married ! 

I  wad  never  had  nae  care ; 
How  I've  gotten  wife  and  balms. 

And  they  cry  Crowdie  evermair.  i 


Anc6  orowQjSy  twice  crowdl^f 
Three  tiroes  crowdie  in  &  dayt 

Gin  ye  crowdie  ony  malr, 
Te'll  crowdie  &'  my  meal  awaf . 

Waefu'  want  and  hunger  fley  me, 
Glowrin'  by  the  hallan  en' : 

Bair  I  fecht  them  at  the  door ; 
But  aye  I'm  eerie  they  conoe  ben. 
Aooe  crowdie,  &e. 


i^g  MiU  $J|je  hm%  me, 

[Thb  air  caUed  "  0  aye  my  wife  she  dang  x 
is  old,  and  there  are  old  words  to  it,  but  of  a  very  / 
coarse  character.    Borms  manufiwtored  the  fol-  \^^ 


i  song,  retaining  its 
] 


lowing  versef  from  the 
spirit  and  subduing  its 


0,  AT  my  wifb  she  dang  me. 
And  aft  my  wife  she  banged  me ! 
If  ye  gl'e  a  woman  a'  her  will, 
Oude  faith,  flhe'Us( 


On  peace  and  tcsC  my  mind  vras  bent» 
And,  fool  I  was,  I  married ; 

But  never  honest  man's  intent 
As  cursedly  miscarried  I 
O,  ay  my  wife,  dte. 

Some  sair  o'  comfort  still  at  last. 
When  a'  thir  days  are  dune,  man— > 

My  pains  o'  hell  on  earth  are  past, 
I'm  sure  o*  heaven  aboen,  man. 
y     O,  ay  my  wife,  &c 


In  gom  ©HK^en. 

[GxvBR  in  Johnson's  Museum,  (toL  YI.  1806,)  1 
from  the  singing  (^  the  publisher's  fisther,  Charlea  ' 
Johnson,  who  said  it  was  an  old  song  in  Us  yoong  i 
days.] 

In  yon  garden  fine  and  gay. 
Picking  lUies  a'  the  day. 
Gathering  flowers  o'  ilka  hue. 
I  vristna  then  what  love  ooold  do. 


^a^^DS- 
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Where  love  Is  planted  there  it  growsi 
It  buds  and  blows  like  any  roee ; 
It  has  a  sweet  and  pleasant  smcdl; 
No  flower  on  earth  can  it  ezceL 

I  put  m  J  hand  into  the  bush. 

And  thought  the  sweetest  roee  to  find ; 
But  pricked  my  finger  to  the  bone. 

And  left  the  sweetest  rose  behind. 


[WaiTTSir  by  BoBSBT  Jamisson,  and  published 
In  his  Popular  Ballads  and  Songs,  (Edinburgh, 
1806.)  The  tune  called  **  Bobbing  John"  is  an 
old  Knglish  one.] 

Hbt  for  bobbing  John ! 

Kittle  up  the  chanter  * 
Bang  up  a  strathspey. 

To  fling  wi'  John  the  ranter. 
Johnnie's  stout  an'  bald. 

Ne'er  could  thole  a  banter  ; 
Bein  in  byre  and  &uld. 

An',  lasses,  he's  a  wanter. 

Back  as  braid's  a  door ; 

Bowhought  like  a  filly  ; 
Thick  about  the  brawns. 

An'  o'er  the  breast  and  belly. 
Hey  for  bobbing  John ! 

Kittle  up  the  chanter  * 
Queans  are  a'  gane  gyte. 

To  fling  wi'  John  the  ranter. 

Bonnie's  his  black  e'e, 

Bllnkin',  blythe,  and  rogie, 
Wi*  lassie  on  his  knee. 

In  his  nlere  a  coggie; 
Syne  the  lad  wiU  kiu. 

Sweetly  kiss  an'  cuddle : 
Ganld  wad  be  her  heart. 

That  could  wl'  Johnnie  wMdle. 


fit'  bobbing  John ; 

Want  an'  wae  gae  by  him } 
There's  in  town  nor  land 

Nae  chiel  disna  envy  him. 
Flingin'  to  the  pipe, 

Bobbfaig  to  the  fiddle, 
Kneif  was  ilka  lass. 

That  could  wi'  Johnnie  meddla. 


[Tbis  is  the  name  of  an  old  ftm^  and  tQnn. 
The  old  words,  however,  are  very  coarse,,  uaA 
Burks  altered  them  as  followa  fur  Jghascm's 
Museum,  applying  them  to  himsel  f  in  tbc  duLraq- 
ter  of  a  poet.  Hie  tune  is  sometiixiGB  erFo^^vuriy 
called  "  Bobbing  John."] 

BoBiif  shure  in  hairst : 

I  shure  wi'  him : 
Fient  a  heuk  had  I, 
Yet  I  stack  by  him. 
I  gaed  up  to  Dunse, 

To  warp  a  wab  o'  plaiij  i  rt'  j 
Athisdaddie'syet, 

Wha  met  me  but  Bohl»  ? 

Wasna  Bobin  bauld. 

Though  he  waa  a  oottar^ 
Flajfed  me  sic  a  trick. 

And  me  the  eller's  dotihtni 

Bobin  promised  me 

A' my  winter's  rittlej 
Fient  haet  he  had  but  thrw 

Guse  feathers  and  a  wki  Uit  I 


^nna. 


i 

i 


[This  highly  impassioned  lyric  wm  written  liy 
Burns,  while  resident  in  Dumfries.  Thfi  htti>l  n^ 
was  Helen  Ann  Park,  sister  of  Mn.  Hjilop,  tb& 
landlady  of  the  Olobe  Tavern,  the  |>nrt>  tuv^aHtti 
"  howff "  there.— Tune  "  Banks  of  Denns."] 

Ybstrsbn  I  had  a  pint  o'  wins, 

A  place  where  body  saw  na ; 
Yestreen  lay  on  this  breast  o'  mind 

The  raven  locks  of  Anna. 
The  hungry  Jew  in  wildernesij 

B^oicing  ower  his  manna, 
Was  naethlng  to  my  hinny  blhlj 

Upon  the  lips  of  Anna. 


Ye  monarchs  tak'  the  east  and;  n^  ^ 
Frae  Indus  to  Savannah! 

Oi'e  me  within  my  straining  gntp 
The  melting  form  of  Anna. 
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There  IH  despiae  Imperial  cbarms. 

An  empren  or  nxltaiut, 
"WhUe  dytog  raptore*,  in  her  ann*, 

I  gire  and  take  firom  Anna. 

Awa',  thou  flaantlng  god  of  day! 

Awa',  thou  pale  Diana! 
nk  star  gae  hide  thy  twinkling  ray. 

When  I'm  to  meet  my  Anna. 
Gome,  in  thy  raven  plomage,  night. 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  withdrawn  a' ; 
And  bring  an  angel  pen  to  write 

My  transports  wi'  my  Anna. 


Jalrig  jijot  of  itx* 

(.This  is  the  name  of  a  tone  of  considerable  an- 
,  tiqalty.  O'Keefe  adopts  it  for  one  of  his  songs  in 
)  his  stUl  popular  musical  afterpiece  called  "  The 
1^  Highland  Reel,"  first  acted  in  1788.  His  song 
i.  begins,  **  Boys,  when  I  play,  cry,  O  Crimini." 
'  The  old  words  to  the  tttne,  we  imagine,  are  lost, 
I  but  the  following  song  probably  embraces  a  por- 
i  tion  of  them,  or  at  least  the  spirit  of  them.  It 
'  was  written  by  Johh  Awdbbsok,  who  served  his 
)  apprenticeship  as  a  music-engraver,  to  Johnson, 
^  the  publisher  of  the  Museum,  in  which  work  the 
3  song  appears.] 

O  OIK  I  vrer«  fWrly  shot o'  her! 
Fairly,  flairly,  fldrly  shot  o*  her ! 
O  gin  I  were  ftdrly  shot  o*  her  I 
If  she  ^ere  dead,  I  wad  dance  on  the  top  o'  her! 

I  Till  we  were  married,  I  couldna  tee  lldit  till  her; 
I  For  a  month  after,  a' thing  aye  gaedrichtwi*  her. 
I  But  these  ten  years  I  ha'e  prayed  fcr  a  wright  to 

her— 
*  Oginlwerefiiirlyshoto'herl 

I  Nane  o*  her  relations  or  friends  could  stay  wl'  her : 
The  neebours  and  bairns  axe  ffein  to  flee  flrae  her : 
f  And  I  my  aln  sel'  am  forced  to  gi'e  way  till  her: 
'  ObginlwereCstrlyshoto'herl 

She  gangs  aye  sae  braw,  she's  sae  mueklA  pride  in 

her; 
Then's  no  a  gndewife  in  the  halll  coantry*«ide  like 

her:  [her: 

Wi'  dre«  and  wi'  drink,  the  dell  wadna  bide  wi' 
Oh  gin  I  were  fitirly  shot  o' her  I 


If  the  time  were  hot  eome  that  to  the  Urk-gate 

wi'her. 
And  into  the  yird  I'd  mak'  mynl'  quit  o*  her, 
I'd  then  be  as  blythe  as  first  when  I  met  wi*  ber. 
Oh  gin  I  were  fiOrly  shot  o'  herl 

0  gtjlie  ale  tomtH.     * 

[This  happy  Bacchanalian  ditty  is  an  <M  nag, 
amended  by  Bums  for  Johnson's  Moseom.  In 
Cromek's  Bemains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway 
Song,  another  version  is  given,  whidi  la  said  to 
be  the  "  original  of  Bums's,"  but,  of  ooorse,  tt  it 
merely  a  fiibrication  by  Allan  Cunningham.  Hi* 
song  is  adapted  to  an  old  tune  caUed  "  The  Bot- 
tom of  the  PunchbowL"  In  some  ooDectiona  we 
see  it  marked  to  the  tone  of  '*  The  Happy  Far- 
mer," but  whether  these  are  different  tames  or 
different  names  of  the  same  tune  we  cannot  say.] 

0  anna  ale  comes,  and  gude  ale  goes : 
Oude  ale  gars  me  sell  my  hose. 

Bell  my  hose,  and  pawn  my  shoon ;  i 

Oude  ale  keeps  my  heart  aboon.  | 

1  had  tax  owsen  in  a  pleuch. 
And  they  drew  teuch  and  werf  enench: 
I  drank  them  a'  just  ane  by  ane ; 
Gude  ale  keept  my  heart  al)pon. 

Gude  ale  hands  me  bare  and  boty. 
Gars  me  moop  wi'  the  servant  hizsie. 
Stand  i'  the  stool,  when  I  ha'e  done ; 
Gude  ale  keeps  my  heart  aboon. 

0  gude  ale  eomet,  and  gude  ale  goes ; 
Gude  ale  gars  me  sell  my  hose. 
Bell  my  hose,  and  pawn  my  thoon; 
Gude  ale  keeps  my  heart  aboon. 


®]&e  §llUt  (g^tofen* 


[Miss  Bulmibb.— AIt,  "  The  Smer  C 
First  published  as  a  single  sheet  song  hy  Napisr, 
and  afterwards  Inserted  in  the  third  vohnne  rf  | 
Johnson's  Museum.] 

Ams  ye  than  walk  in  dSc  attire. 

And  riller  ha'e  to  i<pu«. 
Gin  yell  eontent  to  be  hit  bride, 
i  Nor  think  o'  Donald  malr. 
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Oh,  wha  wad  tmy  a  silken  goon, 

Wi'  a  pair  broken  heart? 
Or  what's  to  m*  a  riller  croan. 

Gin  flrae  my  love  I  juurt? 

The  mind  whase  ereiy  wish  is  pore. 

Ear  dearer  Is  to  me ; 
And  ere  I'm  forced  to  break  my  &ith, 

I'll  lay  me  down  and  dee ; 
For  I  ha'e  pledged  my  virgin  troth. 

Brave  Donald's  fate  to  share. 
And  he  has  gi'en  to  me  his  heart, 

Wi'  a'  its  virtues  rare. 

His  gent!e  manners  wan  my  heart. 

He  gratefti'  took  the  gift ; 
Could  I  but  think  to  see  it  back. 

It  wad  be  waur  than  theft. 
For  langest  life  can  ne'er  repay 

The  love  he  bears  to  me; 
And  ere  I'm  forced  to  break  my  troth, 

I'll  lay  me  doun  and  dee. 


[WxxTTBN  in  Imitation  of  the  above  beautiftil 
r  l}Tic,  and  published  in  Urbani's  collection,  adapt- 
ied  to  a  tune  composed  by  Miss  Grace  Corbet, 
7  vthile  a  very  young  girl.] 

0  Mary,  ye'se  be  clad  in  silk. 

And  diamonds  in  your  hair. 
Gin  yell  consent  to  be  my  bride. 

Nor  think  on  Arthur  mair. 
Oh,  wha  wad  wear  a  silken  goun, 

Wi'  tears  bUndin'  their  e'e? 
Before  I  break  my  true  love's  chain, 

I'll  lay  me  down  and  dee. 

For  I  have  pledged  my  virgin  troth. 

Brave  Arthur's  fate  to  share ; 
And  he  has  gi'en  to  me  his  heart, 

Wi'  a*  its  virtues  rare. 
The  mind  whase  every  wish  is  pore. 

Far  dearer  is  to  me ; 
And,  ere  I'm  forced  to  break  my  Mtb, 

111  lay  me  down  and  dee. 


So  trust  me,  when  I  swear  to  thee  ' 

By  a'  that  is  on  high ; 
Though  ye  had  a'  this  vrarld's  gear. 

My  heartye  couldna  buy; 


^        For  langest  Ilfb  can  ne'er  repay 
The  love  he  bears  to  me ; 
And  ere  I'm  forced  to  break  my  fidth, 
I'U  lay  me  down  and  dee. 


^' 


[This  beautiftil  song,  from  being  found  in 
BuRNs's  handwriting,  was  published  as  his  in 
Johnson's  Museum,  but  was  afterwards  disco- 
vered to  be  the  composition  of  Helen  Maria 
Williams,  the  authoress  of  "Letters  written 
from  France,"  and  the  translator  of  Humboldt's 
Personal  Narrative.  Miss  Williams  was  a  native 
of  the  north  of  England,  where  she  was  bom  in 
1762.  She  died  at  Paris  in  1827.  The  locaUty 
celebrated  in  the  song, 

**  Where  Evan  mingles  with  the  Clyde," 
is  one  of  very  great  beauty.  It  lies  in  the  middle  I 
ward  of  Lanarkshire,  near  the  town  of  Hamilton. 
Here,  and  for  several  miles  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Clyde,  the  Even  or  Avon  flows  between 
*' lofty  banks,"  overhung  with  "lavish  woods." 
We  cannot  say  whether  the  poetess  had  any  con- 
nection in  life  with  this  scene,  or  merely  admired 
it  as  a  casual  visitor.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  ttiat  \ 
the  song  was  written  "  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Wood,"  meaning,  we  suppose.  Dr.  Alexander 
Wood,  whose  memory  is  still  cherished  in  Edin- 
burgh for  his  benevolence  and  eccentricities.] 

Slow  spreads  the  gloom  my  soul  desires. 
The  sun  from  India's  shore  retires : 
To  Evan  banks  with  temp'rate  ray. 
Home  of  my  youth,  he  leads  the  day. 

Oh  I  banks  to  me  for  ever  dear ! 
Oh !  stream  whose  murmurs  still  I  hear ! 
All,  all  my  hopes  of  bliss  reside 
Where  Evan  mingles  with  the  Clyde. 

And  she,  in  simple  beauty  drest. 
Whose  bnage  lives  within  my  breast! 
Who,  trembling,  heard  my  parting  sigh. 
And  long  pursued  me  with  her  eye. 

Does  she,  with  heart  unchang'd  as  mine. 
Oft  in  the  vocal  bowers  recline  ? 
Or,  where  yon  grot  o'erhangs  the  tide. 
Muse  while  the  Evan  seeks  the  Clyde  f 
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Ye  loftgr  tuJa  that  Eran  bound ! 
Te  UTlsh  woods  that  wave  around, 
And  o'er  the  Btream  your  thadows  throw. 
Which  sweety  winds  to  fiur  below; 

What  Mcret  charm  to  mem'/y  brings 
AU  that  on  Evan's  border  spiings ! 
Sweet  banks !  ye  bloom  by  Mary's  side : 
Bleat  stream!  she  Tiews  thee  haste  to  Clyde. 

Can  all  the  wealth  of  India's  coast 
Atone  for  years  in  absence  lost  ? 
Betom,  ye  moments  of  delight; 
With  richer  treasures  bless  my  sight! 


Swift  from  this  desert  let  me  part. 
And  fly  to  meet  a  Icindred  heart ! 
Nor  more  may  aught  my  steps  divide 
From  that  dear  stream  which  flows  to  Clyde. 


>     [CAPTAm  Cbasus  Qbay.— Air,  "  Johnnie's 
Jgreybreeks."] 

Tbs  sun  looked  through  an  erenlng  clond. 

His  golden  rays  glanced  o'er  the  plain ; 
The  lark  upsprung,  and  caroll'd  load 

Her  Tesper  hymn  of  sweetest  strain. 
Far  in  the  east  the  rainbow  glow'd 

In  painted  Unes  of  Uquid  light; 
Now  all  its  Tirid  colours  show'd — 

Wax'd  fidnt— then  vauish'd  from  the  sight* 

As  forth  I  walked,  tn  pensire  mood, 

Down  by  yon  ancient  abbey  wall. 
Gay  spring  her  vestare  had  renew'd. 

And  loud  was  heard  the  partridge*  call ; 
The  blackbird's  song  rang  through  the  wood. 

Rich  in  the  red  sun's  parting  gleam ; 
When  fiiir  before  me,  smiling,  stood 

The  lorely  Ixus  of  Pittenweem. 

O  I  have  wandered  fhr  and  wide. 

And  ladies  seen  'neath  brighter  skies. 
Where  trees  shoot  up  in  balmy  pride. 

And  golden  domes  and  spires  arise;— 
But  here  is  one  to  my  surprise. 

Sweet  as  a  youthfrd  poet's  dream ; 
With  love  enthroned  in  her  dark  eyes' 

The  lovely  lass  of  Pittenweem  I 


"  Where  doet  thon  wander,  fh^rmhig  maid* 

Now  evening's  shades  hegHn  to  IhU  ?**— 
"To  view  flUr  nature*!  Itee,"  slie  said, 

*'  For  natore's  charms  are  free  to  aU  !"— 
'*  Speak  ever  thus  in  nature's  praise ; 

Thou  giv'st  to  me  a  dariing  theme  i 
On  thee  I'll  Uvish  all  my  lays. 

Thou  lovely  bus  of  Pittenweem  !** 

There  Is  a  magie  charm  in  youth. 

By  which  the  heart  of  age  is  won; 
That  charm  is  innocence  and  truth. 

And  beauty  is  its  summer  son  1 
Long  may  it  shine  on  that  fidr  fkce. 

Where  rosy  health  and  pleasure  beam  ; 
Long  lend  its  magic  spell  to  grace 

The  lovely  hiss  of  Pittenweem. 


^uU  o'  Sofcrk. 

[Tris  originally  appeared  in  a  small  coUeetioa 
of  poetry,  published  by  Brash  and  Beid,  Gla^ow,  < 
about  ttie  end  of  the  last  century.  The  author  ^^ 
was  William  Bkid,  of  that  firm.— Tune,  "  Loch-  O"!  I 
en-och  side."]  ^/ 

Whkn  Katie  was  scarce  out  nixteteen, 
O  but  she  bad  twa  coal-black  een ; 
A  bonnier  lass  ye  wadna  seen. 

In  a'  the  Carse  o'  Gowrie. 
Quite  tired  C  Uvin'  a'  his  lane. 
Pate  did  to  her  his  love  exi^aln. 
And  swore  he'd  be,  were  she  his  ain. 

The  hapi^est  lad  in  Gowiie. 

Quo'  she,  I  winna  many  thee 
For  a'  the  gear  that  ye  can  ^'et 
Nor  will  I  gang  a  step  iv}le. 

For  a'  the  gowd  in  Ctowris. 
My  fbther  will  gi'e  me  twa  kye  i 
My  mother's  gann  some  yam  to  dye; 
ru  get  a  gown  jost  like  the  sky, 

Gif  I'll  no  gang  to  Gowxie. 

Oh,  my  dear  Katie,  say  na  mo; 
Te  little  ken  a  heart  thafa  wae; 
Hae!  there's  my  hand;  hear  me,  I  pnj'. 

Sin'  thoa'n  no  gang  to  Gowrie. 
Since  first  I  met  thee  at  the  AeU, 
My  sanl  to  thee's  been  true  and  leali 
The  darkest  night  I  fear  na«  deil. 

Warlock,  or  witch,  ia  Gowria. 


^^^^CS^^m^^:^0^^^m^^ii^^ 
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I  ftar  nae  want  o*  daef,  nor  nocbt: 
Hie  silly  things  my  mind  ne'er  taoght. 
I  dream  a'  nicht,  and  start  about. 

And  wish  for  thee  In  Gowrie. 
I  lo'e  thee  better,  Kate,  my  dear. 
Than  a*  my  riggs  and  out-gaun  gear ; 
Sit  down  by  me  till  ance  I  swear, 

Thon'rt  worth  the  Oarse  o'  Gowrie. 

Syne  on  her  month  sweet  Usses  laid, 
Till  blushes  a'  her  cheeks  o'erspread ; 
She  sighed,  and  in  soft  whispers  said, 

0  Pate,  tak'  me  to  Gowrie ! 
Quo'  he,  let's  to  the  anld  fouk  gang; 
Say  what  they  like,  I'U  bide  their  bang. 
And  bide  a'  nicht,  though  beds  be  thnuog. 

But  I'U  We  thee  to  Gowrie. 

The  auld  fouk  syne  baith  gied  consent: 
The  priest  was  ca'd :  a'  were  content; 
And  Katie  never  did  repent 

That  she  gaed  hame  to  Gowrie. 
For  routh  o*  bonnie  bairns  had  she; 
Hair  strappin'  lads  ye  wadna  see ; 
And  her  braw  lasses  bore  the  gree 

Fraa  a'  the  rest  o'  Gowrie. 


[MODKBN  YsasioK.] 


jj         Aweebel 
J  3  My  lassie, 


Uroir  a  simmer  afternoon, 

A  wee  before  the  sun  gade  down. 

My  lassie,  in  a  braw  new  gown, 

0am'  o'er  the  hiUs  to  Gowrie. 
The  rose-bud,  ting'd  with  morning  showV, 
Blooms  fresh  within  the  sunny  bow'ri 
But  Katie  was  the  (Urest  flower 

That  ever  bloom'd  in  Gowrie.- 

Nae  thought  had  I  to  do  her  wrang. 
But  round  her  waist  my  arms  I  fiang. 
And  said.  My  dearie,  will  ye  gang. 

To  see  the  Oarse  C  Gowrie? 
I'U  tak'  ye  to  my  fkther's  ha'. 
In  yon  green  fields  beside  the  shaw  i 
I'U  mak'  you  lady  o*  them  a'. 

The  brawest  wife  in  Gowrie. 


A  sUken  gown  &  siUer  gray. 

My  roither  coft  last  new-year's  day. 

And  buskit  me  firae  tap  to  tae. 

To  Iceep  me  out  o*  Gowrie. 
Daft  WUl,  short  syne,  casn'  cxnirtln^  Jii  cj^J, 
And  wan  the  lass,  but  wtknt  isM, 
Or  whare  she's  gane,  she  t/j^nv  ii£ni«!  j 

She  staid  na  lang  in  Qij-BrrH- 

Sic  thoughts,  dear  Katie^  111  tyn^bl^itf 
Wi'  beauty  rare,  and  wit  lil^  iIiEdg  ; 
Except  yoursel',  my  bonnitt  ijut^aa, 

I  care  for  nought  in  Qijvfjie. 
Since  first  I  saw  you  in  tin:  tl^ii^ai. 
To  you  my  heart's  been  triiL-  and  lunii  i 
The  darkest  night  I  fear  n;K>  itc'i]. 

Warlock,  or  witch,  in  Ocmrie. 

Saft  kisses  on  her  lips  I  laEd^ 

The  blush  upon  her  cheeka  woon  ipmd 

She  whisper'd  modestly,  v>d  mld^ 

O  Pate,  I'U  stay  ha  Go^v-riti  J 
The  auld  folks  soon  ga'e  tla«Lr  vapiifjkt^ 
Syne  for  Mess  John  they  qulcblf  ment^ 
Wha  ty'd  them  to  th^  Itu^rtti  cen'CBQff 

And  now  she's  Lady  Guwrlii. 


X'4 


'i 


[W.  B.  Sakostbb.— Oherry  taMxfj  ii  a  bnnti' 
All  spot  in  the  County  of  Dowii,  LnlaiiiEl^  TUi 
song  appeared  in  the  Belful  KowKLt^nor  ituol 
1820.] 

Ths  laverock  sung  at  the  brmb  of  dtty, 

AU  in  the  dewy  dawn; 
An'  the  mountain  bee  struck  a  Eiitr^  tajj 

As  he  sat  on  the  rose  new  bliiwn. 
O  but  it  was  a  lovely  sang 
That  through  sweet  Cheny  vuXitj  ranj,— 
It  cameo'er  my  heart  like  a  ctrcsxn  equ  by, 
An'it  pass'd  from  my  ears  liJuaftouiiif  tlth. 

0  but  it  was  a  lovely  sang. 

An'  the  tear  drap  hang  at  my  fi'e— 
It  was  nae  wi'  grief  at  the  biveruck't  laugj 
Nor  the  lay  o'  the  mount&lu  tw^, 

1  had  heard  the  laverock's  stuig  ^lelim. 

An'  I  had  heard  the  mouDtain  bHj; 
But  oh  1  it  was  on  Scotia's  tbqwe, 

Twas  that  brought  the  tsan  tn  mt  t'a. 


-1 


% 


[WXUJAX  MlLUOU] 

Tbbbb  k  a  oountiy  gentteman,  who  leads  %  thrifty  lift. 
Ilk  morning  scrapin'  orra  things  thegither  for  his  wife : 
His  coat's  o*  glowin'  ruddy  brown,  and  warilet  wi'  gold— 
A  crimson  crown  upon  his  head,  well-fitting  one  so  bold. 
If  ithers  pick  where  he  did  scrape,  he  brings  them  to  disgrace* 
For,  like  a  man  of  mettle,  he  sidike  meets  &ce  to  fkce ; 
He  gi'es  the  loons  a  letherin',  a  crackit  croon  to  claw — 
There  is  nae  gaun  about  the  buss  wi'  Codde-leerie-la  I 


His  step  is  firm  and  evenly,  his  look  both  grave  and  « 

To  bear  his  rich  and  stately  tail  should  have  a  pretty  page ; 

And,  though  he  hands  his  head  to.'  hie,  he  glinteth  to  the  grun. 

Nor  fyies  his  silver  spurs  in  dubs  wi'  glowrin'  at  the  sun : 

And  whyles  I've  thocht  had  he  a  haun  wharwi'  to  grip  a  itickie, 

A  pair  o'  specks  across  his  neb,  an'  roun*  his  neck  a  dickie. 

That  weans  wad  laugh,  an'  hand  their  sides,  an'  cry—"  Preserve  ns  a*  \ 

Te're  some  firien'  to  Doctor  Drawblood,  douce  Cockie4eerie-la !" 

80  learn  flrae  him  to  think  nae  shame  to  work  for  what  ye  need. 
For  he  that  gapes  till  he  be  fed,  may  gape  till  he  be  dead ; 
An'  if  ye  live  in  idleness,  ye'U  find  unto  your  cost. 
That  they  wha  winna  work  in  heat  will  hunger  in  the  flroet. 
An'  hain  wi'  care  ilk  sair-wom  plack,  and  honest  pride  will  fill 
Tour  purse  wi'  gear— e'en  far-aff  (lien's  will  bring  grist  to  your  mill ; 
An'  if,  when  grown  to  be  a  man,  your  name's  without  a  flaw. 
Then  rax  your  neck,  and  tune  your  pipes  to— Cockie*leerie-la  1 


^     I 


i 


I 


doctor  #[ottToe. 

[Jamxs  Hooo.] 

**  Dbab  Doctor,  be  clever,  an'  fling  aff  yonr  beaver. 

Gome,  bleed  me  an'  blister  me,  dinna  be  slow; 
I'm  ^ck,  I'm  exhausted,  my  prospects  are  blasted. 

An'  a'  driven  heels  o'er  head.  Doctor  Munroe  1" 
•*  Be  patient,  dear  fellow,  you  foster  your  fever; 

Pray,  what's  the  misfortune  that  troubles  yoa  so  ?** 
**  O,  Doctor!  I'm  ruin'd,  I'm  ruin'd  for  ever— 

Uy  lass  has  forsaken  me.  Doctor  Munroe  I 

*'  I  meant  to  have  married,  an'  tasted  the  pleasures. 
The  sweets,  the  enjoyments  firom  wedlock  that  flow; 

But  she's  ta'en  another,  an'  broken  my  measures. 
An'  &irly  dnmfoonder'd  me.  Doctor  Mnnzoe ! 


'i^^m^^'f^^[^^^^^^:^0^^^m^^ 


I'm  fool'd,  I  am  doTer'd  as  dead  as  a  herring— 
Good  sir,  you're  a  man  of  compassion,  I  know; 

Come,  bleed  me  to  death,  then,  unflinching,  unerring* 
Or  grant  me  some  poison,  dear  Doctor  Moiuroe !" 

The  Doctor  he  flang  aff  his  big-coat  an'  beaver. 

He  took  out  his  lance,  an'  he  sharpen 'd  it  so ; 
Ko  Judge  ever  look'd  more  decided  or  graver^ 

"  I've  oft  done  the  same,  rir,"  says  Doctor  Monroe, 
"  For  gamblers,  rogues,  jockeys,  and  desperate  lovers. 

But  I  always  make  charge  of  a  hundr^,  or  so." 
The  patient  look'd  pale,  and  cried  out  in  shrill  quavers, 

*'  The  devil !  do  you  say  so,  sir.  Doctor  Monroe  ?" 

•*  O  yes,  sir,  I'm  sorry  there's  nothing  more  common ; 

I  like  it— it  pays— but,  ere  tlmt  length  I  go, 
A  man  that  goes  mad  for  the  love  of  a  woman 

I  sometimes  can  cure  with  a  lecture,  or  so." 
"  Why,  tiiank  you,  sir;  there  spoke  the  man  and  the  fHend  too, 

Deatii  is  the  last  reckoner  with  friend  or  with  foe. 
The  lecture  then,  first,  if  you  please,  I'll  attend  tu; 

The  other,  of  course,  you  know.  Doctor  Monroe."    . 

The  lecture  is  said— How  severe,  keen,  an*  cutting. 

Of  love  an'  of  wedlock,  each  loss  an'  each  woe. 
The  patient  got  up— o'er  the  floor  he  went  strutting, 

Smil'd,  caper'd,  an'  shook  hands  with  Doctor  Monroe. 
He  dresses,  an'  flaunts  it  with  Bell,  Sue,  an'  Chirsty, 

But  freedom  an'  fun  chooses  not  to  forego ; 
He  still  lives  a  bachelor,  drinks  when  he's  thirsty. 

An'  singi  like  a  lark,  an'  loves  Doctor  Monroe  1 


[Jambs  Pooo.— Music  by  Peter  M'Leod.] 


I  siNO  of  a  land  that  was  famous  of  yore. 

The  land  of  green  Appin,  the  ward  of  the  flood. 
Where  every  grey  cairn  that  broods  o'er  the  shore, 

Marks  gmve  of  the  royal,  the  valiant,  or  good. 
The  land  where  the  strains  of  grey  Ossian  were  framed,— 

The  land  of  fair  Selma,  and  reign  of  Fingal, — 
And  late  of  a  race,  that  with  tears  must  be  named. 

The  noble  Clan  Stuart,  the  bravest  of  all. 
Oh'hon,  an  righ !  and  the  Stuarts  of  AppIn  I 
The  gallant,  devoted,  old  Stuarts  of  Appin  I 
Their  glory  is  o'er,  for  the  clan  is  no  more. 
And  the  Bassenaoh  sings  on  the  hUIs  of  green  Appin. 
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In  spite  of  the  Campbells,  tbeb  might  and  renown. 

And  all  the  proud  flies  of  Glenorchy  and  Lorn, 
While  one  of  the  Stuarts  held  claim  on  the  crown. 

His  banner  AUl  boldly  l^  Appin  was  bwne. 
And  ne'er  fell  the  Campbells  in  check  or  trepan. 

In  an  their  whig  efforts  their  power  to  renew. 
Bat  still  on  the  Stuarts  of  Appin  they  ran. 

To  wreab  their  proud  wrath  on  the  brare  and  the  few. 
Oh-hon,  an  righ!  and  the  Stuarts  of  Appin,  &c 

In  the  year  of  the^^raham,  while  in  oceans  of  blood 

The  fields  of  the  Campbells  were  gallantly  flowing^ 
It  wxis  then  that  the  Stuarts  the  foremost  still  stood. 

And  paid  back  a  share  of  the  debt  they  were  owing. 
O,  proud  Inverlochy !  O,  day  of  renown ! 

Since  first  the  sun  rose  o'er  the  peaks  of  Cnuudiln, 
Was  ne'er  such  an  host  by  such  ralour  o'erthrown. 

Was  ne'er  such  a  day  for  the  Stuarts  of  Appin ! 
Oh-hon,  an  righ !  and  the  Stuarts  of  Api4n,  &c 

And  ne'er  for  the  crown  of  the  Stuarts  was  fought 

Oae  battle  on  vale,  or  on  mountain  deer-trodden. 
But  dearly  to  Appin  the  glory  was  bought. 

And  dearest  of  all  on  the  field  of  Culloden  1 
Lament,  O,  Glen-Creran,  Glen-Duror,  Ardshiel, 

High  ofbpring  of  heroes,  who  conqner'd  were  never. 
For  the  deeds  of  your  fkthers  no  bard  shall  reveal. 

And  the  bold  dan  of  Stuart  must  perish  fbr  ever  I 
Oh-hon,  an  righ !  and  the  Stuarts  of  Appin,  &c 

Clan-Chattan  Is  broken,  the  Soafbrth  bends  low. 

The  sun  of  Clan-Banald  is  sinking  in  labour ; 
Glenooo,  and  Clan-Donnachie,  where  are  they  now  ? 

And  where  is  bold  Keppoch,  the  lord  of  Lochaber  ? 
All  gone  with  the  house  they  supported !— laid  low. 

While  dogs  of  the  south  their  bold  life-blood  were  lapping. 
Trod  down  by  a  proud  and  a  merciless  foe— 

The  brave  are  all  gone  with  the  Stuarts  of  Appin  i 
Oh-hon,  an  righ !  and  the  Stuarts  of  Appin,  &o. 

They  are  gone!  they  are  gone!  the  redoabted,  the  bnivel 

The  sea-breeies  lone  o'er  their  relics  are  sighing. 
Dark  weeds  of  oblivion  shroud  many  a  grave. 

Where  the  nneonquer'd  foes  of  the  Campbell  are  lying. 
Bat,  long  as  the  grey  hairs  ware  over  this  brow. 

And  earthly  emotions  my  spirit  are  wrapping, 
Uy  old  heart  with  tides  of  regret  shall  o'^rflow. 

And  bleed  fbr  the  iall  of  the  Stuarts  of  Appin ! 
Oh-hon,  an  righ  1  and  the  Stuarts  of  Appin  > 
The  gallant,  devoted,  old  Stuarts  of  Appin ! 
Their  glory  is  o'er,  for  their  star  is  no  more. 
And  the  green  grass  waves  over  the  heroes  of  Appin ! 
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^Um  for  (Ijetmoice. 


[Thu  beatitiflil  Jacobite  song  appears  in  John- 
"  son's  Moseuin,  and  doubtless  received  some 
^  touches  from  th9  masterly  hand  of  Bums.  Hogg 
4  sajB  that  it  was  written  by  a  Captain  Ogilvie,  who 
P  fought  on  King  James's  side  at  the  battle  of  the 
,  Boyne,  and  was  afterwards  killed  on  the  banks 
?  of  the  Bhlne  in  1696.  But  we  do  not  place  the 
9  slightest  reliance  on  this  statement,  Mr.  Charles 
j  Kirkpatrick  Bharpe  quotes  an  old  street  ballad, 
'  called  "  Bonnie  Mally  Stuart,"  written  much  in 
I  the  same  meaaure  as  the  present  song,  and  con- 
^  taining  one  verse  almost  exactly  similar  to  the 
)  third  verse  here  given,  which  is  certainly  the 
itbeantiftil  of  the  whole.  The.  first  and  the 
f  last  stanzas  of  the  ballad  are  as  follows.  It  is  the 
I  last  stanza  that  so  strongly  resembles  the  one  in 
r  the  Jacobite  song. 

**The  cold  winter  is  i>ast  and  gone. 

And  now  comes  on  the  spring. 
And  I  am  one  of  the  king's  life-guards. 

And  I  must  go  fight  for  him,  my  dear. 
And  I  must  go  fight  for  hkn. 
"  The  trooper  tum'd  himself  about. 

All  on  the  Irish  shore; 
He  has  given  then  the  bridle-reins  a  shake. 

Saying,  Adieu  for  evermore,  my  dear. 
Baying,  Adieu  for  ever  more  !"J 

It  was  a'  fbr  our  rightfb'  king. 
We  left  fidr  Scotland's  strand ! 

It  was  a*  for  our  richtfli'  king, 
"We  e'er  saw  Irish  land,  my  dear. 
We  e'er  saw  Irish  land. 

Now  a'  Is  done  that  men  can  do. 

And  a'  is  done  In  vain : 
My  love,  my  native  land,  fiurewell ; 

For  I  maun  cross  the  main,  my  dear. 
For  I  maun  cross  the  midn. 

He  tum'd  him  richt  and  round  about 

Upon  the  Irish  shore. 
And  ga'e  his  bridle-reins  a  shake. 

With,  Adien  ftw  evermore,  my  love. 
With,  Adien  for  evermore.  i 


The  sodger  frae  the  war  returns. 

The  sailor  frae  the  main ; 
But  I  ha'e  parted  frae  my  love, 

Never  to  meet  again,  my  love, 
Never  to  meet  agsdxu 

When  day  is  gane,  and  nicht  Is  come. 

And  a'  folk  bound  to  sleep, 
I  think  on  him  that's  &r  awa'. 

The  lee-laag  night,  and  weep,  my  dear. 
The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep. 


%  to^atg  lot  to  tibke, 

[The  song  quoted  above,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  0. 
K.  Sharpe,  was  an  espedal  fkvourite  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's,  and  he  was  delighted  to  hear  it  sung 
by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Lockhart.  In  the  follow- 
ing song,  which  occurs  In  "  Bokeby,"  the  author, 
it  will  be  seen,  borrows  the  last  verse  from  the  a^-t 
old  Jacobite  strain.  He  says,  "The  last  verse  is  ^)\  ] 
taken  firom  thefiragmentof  an  old  Scottish  ballad,^}^  J 
of  which  I  only  recollected  two  verses  when  the^ 
first  edition  of  Bokeby  was  published.  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Sheridan  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  an  entire 
copy  of  this  beautifiil  song,  which  seems  to  ex- 
press the  fortunes  of  some  follower  of  the  Stuart  , 
femily.'»] 

A  wzART  lot  is  thine,  fldr  maid, 

A  weary  lot  is  thine ! 
To  pull  the  thorn  thy  brow  to  braid. 

And  press  the  rue  for  wine. 
A  lightsome  eye,  a  soldier's  mein, 

A  feather  of  the  blue, 
A  doublet  of  the  Lincoln  green,— 

No  more  of  me  you  knew,  my  love ' 
No  more  of  me  you  knew. 

This  mom  is  merry  June,  I  trow. 

The  rose  is  budding  figdn ; 
But  it  shall  bloom  in  winter  snow. 

Ere  we  two  meet  again. 
He  tum'd  his  charger  as  he  spake. 

Upon  the  river  shore ; 
He  gave  his  bridle-reins  a  shake. 

Said,  Adieu  for  evermore,  my  lov8l 
And  adieu  for  evermore. 


fl)6iO  BOOmSH  SONGS.  (S 

S^  ^         Then  with  myMl' I  did  adylw,  ^ 

Hy  daddie'a  gear  for  to  oompriie  {  ^\j 


i 
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{Tan  carioas  old  inventory  of  goods  and  ohat- 
I  tdi  appears,  with  the  above  title,  in  Thornton'* 
Orplietu  Oaledoniiu,  1725,  bat  it  ii  not  giren  by 
J  Bamaay  in  his  Tea-Table  Miscellany.] 

Ht  daddy  left  me  gear  enough : 
A  conter,  and  an  auld  beam-plough, 
A  nebbed  staff,  a  nutting-tyne, 
A  flsliing-wand  with  hoolc  and  line ; 
With  twa  auld  stools,  and  a  dirt-house, 
A  Jerlunet,  scarce  worth  a  louse. 
An  auld  pat,  that  wants  the  log, 
A  spurtle  and  a  sowen  mug. 

A  hempen  heckle,  and  a  mell, 
A  tar-horn,  and  a  weather's  bell, 
A  muck-forlc,  and  an  auld  peak-creel. 
The  spakes  of  oor  auld  spinning-wheel ; 
A  pair  of  branks,  yea,  and  a  saddle. 
With  oor  auld  brunt  and  broken  laddie, 
A  whang-bit,  and  a  snifBe-bit : 
Gieer  up,  my  bairns,  and  dance  a  fit. 

A  flaOing-staff,  a  tinuner-spit. 
An  auld  kirn  and  a  hole  in  it, 
Tam-wlnnles,  and  a  reel, 
A  fetter-lock,  a  trump  of  steel, 
A  whistle,  and  a  tup-horn  spoon, 
WI'  an  auld  pair  o'  clouted  shoon, 
A'timmer  spade,  and  a  gleg  shear, 
A  bonnet  for  my  bairns  to  wear. 

A  tlmmer  tongs,  a  broken  cradle. 
The  pinion  of  an  auld  car-saddle, 
A  gullie-knife,  and  a  horse-wand, 
A  mitten  for  the  left  hand. 
With  an  auld  broken  pan  of  brass. 
With  an  auld  hyeuk  fbr  cutting  grass. 
An  auld  band,  and  a  hoodling-how, 
I  hope,  my  bidms,  ye're  a'  weel  now. 

Aft  have  I  borne  ye  on  my  back. 

With  a'  this  riff-raff  in  my  pack; 

And  it  was  a'  for  want  of  gear. 

That  gart  me  steal  Mess  John's  grey  mare : 

But  now,  my  bahms,  what  alls  ye  now. 

For  ye  ha'e  naigs  enough  to  plow ; 

And  hose  and  shoon  fit  for  your  feet, 

Cheer  up,  my  bairns,  and  dinna  greet.  i 


Some  neighboun  I  ea'd  in  to  see 
What  gear  my  daddy  left  to  mOb 
They  sat  three-quarters  of  a  year. 
Comprising  of  my  daddy's  gear; 
And  when  they  had  gi'en  a'  their  vote*, 
Twas  scarcely  a' worth  fbor  pounds  Soota 


EaUg*^  ©ofon. 


[This  song  was  written  by  Bosks  hs  1788  for 
Johnson's  Museum,  but  it  does  not  appear  in 
that  work  till  near  itxe  dose.  It  is  supposed  that 
Bums  was  indebted  fbr  the  idea  and  some  of  the 
words  of  the  song  to  an  old  Iloentious  ditty.  The 
tune  to  which  the  song  is  sung  is  a  popular 
strathspey  or  reel  tune,  composed  by  James 
Gregg,  a  teacher  of  dancing  in  Ayrshire.  Gregg 
was  a  very  ingenious  man,  and  distinguished  in 
particular  for  his  skill  in  mechanics.  He  died  in 
1817.] 

My  lady's  gown  there's  gairs  npont. 
And  gowden  springs  sae  rare  npont; 
But  Jennie's  jimps  and  Jerkinet, 
My  lord  thinks  meikle  mair  npont. 

My  lord  a-hunting  he  is  gane ; 

But  hounds  and  hawks  wi'  him  are  nane ; 

By  Colin's  cottage  lies  his  game. 

If  Colin's  Jennie  be  at  hame. 

My  lady's  white,  my  lady's  red. 
And  kith  and  kin  o'  CassUis'  blude ; 
But  her  ten-pond  lands  o'  tocher  gude 
Were  a'  the  charms  his  lordship  lo'ed. 

Out  ower  yon  muir,  <mt  ower  yon  moa, 
Where  gor-cocks  through  the  heather  pass. 
There  wons  auld  Colin's  bonnie  lass, 
A  lily  in  a  wilderness. 

Sae  sweetly  more  her  geoty  limbs, 

Like  music-notes  o*  lovers'  hymns; 

The  diamond -dew  in  her  een  ne  blue. 

Where  laughing  love  sae  wanton  swims.  V^ 

My  la-ly's  dink,  my  lady's  dress'd,  h^ 

The  flower  and  fkncy  o'  the  west ;  ^^\ 

But  the  lassie  that  a  man  lo'es  best,  ^>1 

O,  that's  the  lass  to  mak'  him  blest  '  r^ 


SCOTTISH  SOJfGS,  541  /S? 

[BsT.  RxHKT  Scott  Biddilu    Bet  to  music  bj  Peter  Madeod.] 

WasN  my  flocka  open  the  heathy  hill  are  lying  a*  at  rest. 

And  the  gloamin'  tpreads  its  mantle  grey,  o'er  the  world's  dewy  breast, 

I'll  tak'  my  pUUd  and  hasten  through  yon  woody  dell  anseen« 

And  meet  my  bonnle  lassie  in  the  wild  glen  sas  green. 

I'll  meet  her  by  the  trystin'  tree  that's  stannin'  a'  alane. 
Where  I  have  carved  her  name  npon  the  little  moss-grey  stane, 
There  I  will  clasp  her  to  my  breast,  and  be  mair  blest,  I  ween. 
Then  a*  that  are  aneath  the  sky,  in  the  wild  glen  • 


My  Ihldln'  plaid  shaU  shield  her  frae  the  gloamfai's  chilly  gala 
The  star  o'  eve  shall  mark  oar  Joy  but  shall  not  tell  her  tale. 
Our  simple  tale  o'  tender  love  that  tauld  sae  aft  has  been. 
To  my  bonnie  bonnle  lassie  in  the  wild  glen  sae  green. 

Oh !  I  coald  wander  earth  a'  owre  nor  care  for  aught  o*  bliss. 
If  I  might  share  at  my  return  a  joy  sae  pure  as  this; 
And  I  could  spurn  a'  earthly  wealth,  a  palace  and  a  qoeen. 
For  my  bonnie  bonnie  lassie  In  the  wild  glen  sae  green. 


I 


®&e  ?^atotljotn  ^xtt* 


[WatTTKr  by  the  Ber.  W.  HBTHBanioToir,  A.  M.,  of  Totphldien.— Tun, "  There  growt  • 
Brier  Bush.**] 

'    O  swBBT  are  the  blossoms  o*  the  hawthorn  tree. 
The  bonnie  milky  blossoms  0'  the  hawthorn  tree. 
When  the  saft  wastlln'  wind,  as  it  wanders  ower  the  Isa, 
Comes  laden  wi'  the  breath  o'  the  hawthorn  tree. 

Lovely  is  the  rose  In  the  dewy  month  o*  June, 
And  the  Uly  gently  bending  beneath  the  sunny  noon } 
Out  the  dewy  rose,  nor  lily  ihir,  is  half  sae  sweet  to  ma. 
As  the  bonnie  milky  blossoms  o'  the  hawthorn  tree 

O,  biythe  at  Mr  and  market  fti'  aften  ha'e  I  been. 

And  wi*  a  crony  fhuk  and  leal  some  hi^>py  hours  I've  seen  1 

But  the  blythest  hours  I  e'er  ei^ojr'd  were  shar'd,  my  love,  wi*  fbee. 

In  the  gloamin',  'neath  the  bonnie  bonnie  hawthorn  tree. 

Sweetly  sang  the  blaekbtard,  low  in  the  woody  glen. 
And  fragrance  sweet  spread  on  the  gale,  llcht  ower  the  dewy  plain  | 
But  thy  saft  voice  and  sighing  breath  were  sweeter  fiur  to  me. 
While  whispering  o'  love  beneath  the  hawthorn  tree. 


^^m^^'^^^m^^^-^^^^^f^^'^is/^^. 
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AnM  time  maj  wave  hh  dniky  wing,  and  dianoe  nu^  cast  Ua  dto. 
And  the  rainbow>haes  C  flattering  hope  may  darken  tn  the  tkj, 
Oay  nminer  pa«,  and  winter  stalk  atem  ower  the  firoaen  lea, 
Kor  leaf  nor  milky  bkMMOi  deck  the  hawthorn  tree; 

Bat  itQl  mann  be  the  polae  that  wakes  thia  glowing  heart  of  mine. 
For  me  nae  mair  the  spring  maim  bod,  nor  summer  blosstmis  shine. 
And  low  nuum  be  my  hame,  sweet  maid,  ere  I  be  flkke  to  thee. 
Or  forget  the  rows  I  breathed  beneath  the  hawthorn  tree. 


1$  gouT  foar*pi{w  a$iUep. 


VW\ 


[WwTTKK  by  the  Ber.  Gbokoi  Aixah,  D.  D.    Set  to  musle  by  Peter  Madeod,  In  bis  **  OrIgii.a!^ 
MdodlesofSootland."] 

Is  year  wsr<1>ipe  asleep,  and  fbr  ever,  M'Crimman  ? 

In  your  war  pipe  asleep,  and  for  ever  f 
Shan  the  pibrodi  that  welctHned  the  fbe  to  Benaer, 
Be  hndi'd  when  we  seek  the  dark  wolf  in  his  lair. 

To  give  back  our  wrongs  to  the  giver  ? 
To  the  imid  and  the  onslaoght  our  chieftidns  have  gone. 
Like  the  ooaise  of  the  fire-flaoght  their  elans-men  pass'd  on ; 
With  the  lanoe  and  the  shield  'gainst  the  fbe  th^  have  bound  them. 
And  have  ta'en  to  the  field  wKh  their  vaasals  around  them« 
Then  raise  your  wild  slogannsry !    On  to  the  foray  1 

Sons  of  the  heather-hill,  pine-wood,  and  glen  1 

Shottt  for  M'Pherson,  M'Leod,  and  the  Moray, 

mi  the  Lomondfl  re-echo  the  challenge  again! 

Youth  of  the  daring  heart,  bright  be  thy  doom. 

As  the  bodings  which  light  up  thy  bold  'spirit  now; 
But  the  fkte  of  M'Crimman  is  dosing  in  gloom. 

And  the  breath  of  the  grey  wraith  hath  pass'd  o'er  his  brow : 
Tlctorioas  in  Joy  thou'lt  return  to  Benaer, 
And  be  dasp'd  to  the  hearts  of  thy  best  beloved  thers; 
Bat  M'Crimman,  M'Crimman,  M'Crimman,  never,  never,  never,  never! 

Wnt  thou  shrink  fWnn  the  doom  thoa  canst  shim  not,  M'Crimman  ? 

Wilt  thou  shrink  firom  the  doom  thou  canst  shun  not? 
If  thy  eonne  must  be  brief,  let  the  proud  Saxon  know, 
That  the  soul  of  M'Crimman  ne'er  quaU'd,  when  a  foe 

Bared  his  blade  in  the  land  he  had  won  not ! 
Where  the  light-footed  roe  leaves  the  wild  breeze  behind. 
And  the  red  heather  blooro  gives  its  sweets  to  the  wind. 
There  oar  broad  pennon  flies,  and  the  keen  steeds  are  prandng, 
"Mid  the  startling  war-cries,  and  the  war-weapons  glandng. 
Then  raise  your  vrilddogan-ciy I    On  to  the  foray! 

Sons  of  the  heather-hill,  pine-wood,  and  glen ! 

Shout  for  M'Pherson,  M'Leod,  and  the  Moray, 

Till  the  Lomonds  re-eeho  the  challenge  agaim 


'm.-^<^^m^^- 


EEoo*^  aniD  msruie^  an^  n\ 


[JoAKKA  Bailiik.— Thii  admhable  Tenion  of 
"  Woo'd  an'  married  an'  a' "  was  flnt  pabliabed  l 
in  Mr.  George  Thomson's  collection  of  National 
Melodies,  and  is  here  printed  with  his  permis- 
sion.] 

Thb  bride  she  is  wipsome  and  bonnie. 

Her  hair  it  is  snooded  sae  sleek. 
And  £dthfiil  and  kind  is  her  Johnnie, 
Yet  bst  &'  the  tears  on  her  cheek. 
New  pearlings  are  cause  o'  her  sorrow, 

New  pearlings  and  plenishing  too ,' 
The  bride  that  has  a'  to  borrow. 
Has  e'en  right  meikle  ado. 
Woo'd  and  married  and  a', 
Woo'd  and  married  and  a'. 
And  is  na  she  rery  weel  aff 
To  be  woo'd  and  married  and  a'  ? 

Her  mother  then  hastily  spak' : 

"  The  lassie  is  glalket  wl'  pride  ; 
In  my  pouches  I  hadna  a  plack 

The  day  that  I  was  a  bride. 
E'en  tak'  to  your  wheel  and  be  clever. 

And  draw  out  your  thread  in  the  sun , 
The  gear  that  is  gifted,  it  never 
Will  last  like  the  gear  that  is  won. 
Woo'd  an'  married  an'  a'. 
Tocher  and  havings  sae  sma* 
I  think  ye  are  very  weel  aff. 
To  be  woo'd  and  married  an*  a'," 

" Toot,  toot!"  quo'  the  grey-headed  father, 

"  She's  less  of  a  bride  than  a  bairn , 
8he's  ta'en  like  a  cowt  6ae  the  heather, 

Wr  sense  and  discretion  to  learn. 
Half  husband,  I  trow,  and  half  daddy. 

As  humour  inconstantly  leans ; 
A  ehiel  may  be  constant  and  steady 
That  yokes  wl'  a  mate  in  her  teens. 
'Kerchief  to  cover  so  neat. 
Locks  the  winds  used  to  blaw. 
I'm  baith  like  to  laugh  and  to  greet, 
When  I  think  o'  her  married  at  a'." 

Then  oat  spak'  the  wily  bridegroom, 
Weel  waled  were  his  wordies  I  ween ; 

'•  I'm  rich,  though  my  coffer  be  toom,    ' 
Wi'  the  blinks  o'  your  bonnle  blue  een ;     j 


I'm  prouder  o'  thee  by  my  side. 

Though  thy  ruflSes  or  ribbons  be  few. 
Than  if  Kate  o'  the  craft  were  my  bride, 
Wi'  purples  and  pearlings  enew. 
Dear  and  dearest  of  ony, 
Ye're  woo'd  and  bookit  and  a'. 
And  do  ye  think  scorn  o'  your  J(dmnie, 
And  grieve  to  be  married  at  a'." 

She  tum'd,  and  she  blush'd,  and  she  smil'd. 

And  she  lookit  sae  bashMly  down ; 
The  pride  o'  her  heart  was  beguil'd. 

And  she  play'd  wi'  the  sleeve  o'  her  gown  i 
She  twlrl'd  the  tag  o'  her  lace. 

And  she  nippet  her  boddice  sae  blue. 
Syne  blinket  sae  sweet  in  his  Cooe, 
And  aff  like  a  mawkln  she  flew. 
Woo'd  and  married  and  a'. 
Married  and  carried  awa' ; 
She  thinks  hersel'  very  weel  aff. 
To  be  woo'd  and  married  and  a'. 


[C.  J.  FiNLAYsoH.— Here  first  printed.] 

Oh !  whar  will  I  gae  find  a  place 

To  close  my  sleepless  een , 
Ahd  whar  will  I  goe  seek  the  peace 

I  witless  tint  yestreen  ? 
My  heart  tlwt  wont  to  dance  as  licbt 

As  moonshine  o'er  the  tide. 
Now  pines  In  thrall  by  luckless  love 

For  the  lass  o'  Carron  side. 

She  sat  tiie  Goddess  of  the  stream 

That  mormur'd  at  her  |eet. 
And  aye  she  sung  her  artless  sang 

Wi'  a  voice  unearthly  sweet ; 
Sae  sweet,— the  birds  that  wont  to  waxe 

The  mom  wi'  glee  and  pride. 
Sat  mute,  to  hear  the  witching  strain 

O'  the  lass  o'  Carron  side. 

Sair  may  I  rue  my  reckless  baste, 

Sair  may  I  ban  the  hour. 
That  lur'd  me  firae  my  peaoeAi*  cot 

Within  the  Siren's  power ; 
Oh !  had  she  sprung  firae  humble  race 

As  she's  firae  ane  o'  pride, 
I  might  ha'e  dreed  a  better  weird 

Wi'  the  lass  o'  Carron  side. 


^ 


m>^^^scm^^^^^^^^m^ 


[Thomas  Dick.— Here  fint  printed.— Air,  "HnmoanorGlen.**] 

Hovr  early  I  woo'd  thee— how  dearly  I  lo'ed  thee— 

How  sweet  was  thy  voice,  and  how  lovely  thy  smile ; 
The  Joy  'twas  to  see  thee— the  bliss  to  be  wi>  thee— 

I  now  maun  remember,  and  sigh  all  the  while. 
I  gazed  on  thy  beauty,  and  a'  things  about  thee 

Seem'd  too  fair  for  earth,  as  I  bent  at  thy  shrine ; 
But  fortune  and  fashion,  xnidr  powerfU'  than  passion. 

Could  alter  the  boaom  ttiat  seem'd  so  divine. 

Anither  may  praise  thee,  may  fondle  and  fraixe  thee. 

And  win  thee  wi'  words  when  his  heart's  fer  awa'; 
But  oh  1  when  sincerest — when  warmest  and  dearest 

His  vows,  will  my  truth  be  forgot  by  thee  a*  ? 
'Mid  pleasures  and  splendour  thy  fimcy  may  wander. 

But  moments  o'  solitude  ilk  ane  maun  dree  ; 
Then  feeling  will  find  thee,  and  mem'ty  remind  thee 

O'  him  wha  through  life  gaes  heart-broken  tot  thee. 


1^01  tlje  mun  on  tl&e  Ukt. 


rXflrs  is  a  translation  fifom  a  Gaelic  song  by  the  author,  Ewra  MAciJicHtAjr,  A.M..  Aberdeen 
'  and  is  here  printed  for  the  first  time.]  ' 

Sort  the  swan  on  the  lake,  or  the  foam  on  the  shore. 
Can  compare  with  the  charms  of  the  maid  I  adore : 
Kot  so  white  is  the  new  milk  that  flows  o'er  the  pail. 
Or  the  snow  that  is  sbower'd  from  the  boughs  o(  the  vale. 

As  the  cloud's  yellow  wreath  on  the  mountain's  high  brow. 
The  locks  of  my  ikir  one  redundantly  flow; 
Her  cheeks  have  the  tint  that  the  roees  diqplaj. 
When  they  glitter  with  dews  on  the  morning  of  May. 

As  the  planet  of  Venus  that  gleams  o'er  the  grov«. 

Her  blue-rolling  eyes  are  the  symbols  of  love: 

Her  peari-drded  bosom  difllises  bright  rays. 

Like  the  moon,  when  the  stars  are  bedimm'd  with  her  bhun. 

The  mavis  and  lark,  when  they  welcome  the  dawn. 
Make  a  chorus  of  joy  to  resound  through  the  lawn : 
But  the  mavis  is  tuneless ;  the  lark  strives  in  vain. 
When  my  beantifiil  charmer  renews  her  sweet  stndn. 

When  summer  bespangles  the  landscape  wi*  flow*rs. 
While  the  thrush  and  the  cuckoo  sing  soft  flrom  the  boWn>, 
Through  the  wood-shaded  vrtndings  with  Bdla  111  rovw. 
And  feast  nnxestrain'd  on  the  smilet  of  my  love. 


^;^m^X- '-■'■■.:.■:::■.. 
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[Tbb  Hoose  of  Airly  is  thna  descrilMd  in  the 
old  Statistlflal  ▲ocoiint  of  Scotland : "  Airly  caatle, 
which  gave  title  to  Ogilry,  Earl  of  Airly,  Is  situated 

>  on  the  north-west  comer  of  this  parish  (Airly  In 
Forflurahire),  at  the  conflux  of  the  Melgin  and 

'  Isla.  It  is  built  on  a  promontory  formed  by  these 
two  riTers,  and  elerated  above  their  bed  more 

'  than  one  hundred  feet.    It  has  been  a  very  large 

\  and  strong  fortress,  seemingly  inaccessible  on 
every  side  but  the  south,  on  which  it  has  been 
secured  hya  ditch  and  a  draw-bridge,  perhaps 
thirty  feet  wide,  and  a  wall  (the  front  of  the 
castle)  ten  feet  thick  and  thirty-five  feet  high." 
— Ihiring  the  great  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  house  of  Ogilvie  adhered  firmly  to 
the  royal  cause ;  and  in  July  1640,  the  castles  of 
the  Earl  of  Airly  were  plundered  and  burnt  by 

,  the  Covet^ting  party  (then  dominant,)  while 
the  Earl  himself  was  absent  In  England.  Mon- 
trose, who  did  not  desert  the  party  of  the  Cove- 

'  nanters  till  the  year  1641,  was  first  sent  to  attack 

I  the  house  of  Airly,  and  afterwards  Argyle  was  sent. 
Spalding  gives  the  following  account  of  tlie  oc- 
currences upon  which  this  song  is  founded.^ — 
"  The  Eari  of  Airly  went  flrom  home  to  England, 

\  fearing  the  troubles  of  the  land,  and  that  he  should 

'  be  pressed  to  subscribe  the  Covenant,  whether  he 
would  or  not,  whilk  by  fleeing  the  land  he  resolved 
to  eschew  as  well  as  he  could,  and  left  his  eldest 
son,  the  Lord  Ogilvie,  a  brave  young  nobleman, 
behind  him  at  home.  The  estates  or  tables  hear- 
ing of  his  departure,  directed  the  Earls  of  Mon- 
trose Imd  Kinghom  to  go  to  tiie  plaice  of  Airly,  and 
to  take  in  the  same,  and  for  that  effect  to  carry  car- 

I  tows  [cannon]  with  them ;  who  went  and  sum- 
moned theLordOgilvietorender  the  house,  (being 
an  impregnable  strength  by  nature,  well  manned 
with  all  sort  of  munition  and  provision  neces- 
sary,) who  answered,  his  fkther  was  absent,  and 

,  he  left  no  such  commission  with  hhn  as  to  vender 
his  house  to  any  sut^Jects,  and  that  be  would  de- 
fend the  samen  to  his  power,  till  his  fiither  re- 
turned  firom  England.  There  were  some  shots 
•hot  the  house,  and  same  fhnn  the  house;  but  the 
assailants  finding  the  place  unwinnable,  by  na- 
ture of  great  strength,  without  great  skaith,  kft 

I  the  place  without  raeikle  loss  on  either  side ;  then 
departed  thereflrae  in  June.    Vow  the  committee 

*  of  estates  finding  no  contentment  in  this  expedi-M 


tion,  and  hearing  how  thehr  friends  of  the  name 
of  Forbes,  and  others  in  the  country,  were  daily 
injured  and  opprest  by  Highland  lymmers,  broken 
out  of  Lochaber,  Clangregor  out  of  Brae  of  Athol, 
Brae  of  Mar,  and  divers  other  places,  therefore 
they  gave  order  to  the  Earl  of  Argyle  to  raise  men 
out  of  his  own  country,  and  first  to  go  to  Airly 
and  Fnrtour,  two  of  the  Earl  of  Airly's  principal 
houses,  and  to  take  in  and  destroy  the  same,  and 
next  to  go  upon  thir  lymmers  and  punish  them  i  ' 
likeas,  conform  to  his  order,  he  raises  an  army  of 
about  five  thousand  men,  and  marches  towards  , 
^  Airly ;  but  the  Lord  Ogilvie  hearing  of  his  com- 
bing with  such  faresistible  force,  resolves  to  flee  ' 
and  leave  the  house  manless ;  and  so  for  their  own 
safety  they  wisely  fledj  but  Argyle  most  cruelly 
and  inhumanely  enters  the  house  of  Airly,  and 
beats  the  same  to  the  ground,  and  right  sua  he   ' 
does  to  Furtour,  syne  spoUed  all  within  both 
houses,  and  such  as  could  not  be  carried  (away,) 
they  masterfully  brake  down  and  destroyed."—- 
There  are  different  readings  of  this  old  song. 
John  Finlay  was  the  first  to  rescue  it  flrom  oml  , 
tradition,  and  we  here  follow  his  version.] 


It  fJBll  on  a  day,  and  a  bonnie  summer  day. 
When  the  com  grew  green  and  yellow. 

That  there  fell  out  a  great  dispute 
Between  Argyle  and  Airly. 

The  Dake  C  Montrose  has  written  to>  Argyle 

To  come  in  the  morning  early. 
An'  lead  in  his  men,  by  the  back  o'  Dnnkekl, 

To  plunder  the  bonnie  house  o'  Airly. 

The  lady  look'd  o'er  her  window  sae  hie. 

And  oh !  but  she  look'd  weary. 
And  there  she  espied  the  great  Arg:^e 

Come  to  plunder  the  b<mnie  house  o*  Airly. 

"  Come  down,  come  down.  Lady  Margaret,"  be 
"  Come  down  and  kiss  me  fidrly,  [soya,  • 

Or  before  the  morning  dear  day  light, 
I'll  no  leave  a  standing  staue  in  Airly." 

*'  I  wadna  kiss  thee,  great  Argyle,  *^ 

1  wadna  kiss  thee  &irly, 
I  wadna  kiss  thee,  great  Argyle,  [Airly." 

Gin  yon  shouldna  leave  a  standing  stane  lu 

He  has  ta'en  her  by  the  middle  sae  sma', 
Says,  "  Lady,  where  is  your  drury  ?'' . 

"  It's  up  and  down  the  bonnie  hum  side, 
Aroang  the  planting  of  Airly." 
Sm 
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Th«7  soa^t  it  op,  tbey  waght  it  down, 

Thej  wught  it  late  and  earijr, 
And  found  it  In  the  bonnie  twlm-trae. 

That  ■hines  on  the  bowling-green  o"  Airlj. 

He  has  ta'en  her  by  the  left  shoolder. 

And  oh  1  bat  the  grat  wirly, 
And  led  her  down  to  yon  green  bank 

Till  he  plonder'd  the  bonnie  houae  o'  Airlj. 

**  0 1  it»  I  ha'e  seren  braw  tons,"  rite  taye, 
"  And  the  youngest  ne'er  saw  his  daddie. 

And  although  I  had  as  mony  nuw, 
I  wad  gi'e  them  a'  to  Chat  lie. 

"  But  gin  my  good  lord  had  been  at  hame. 

As  this  night  he  is  wi'  Charlie, 
There  durst  na  a  Campbell  in  a'  the  west 

Ha'e  plunder'd  the  bonnie  house  o'  Airly." 


t  WarrrsK  by  BunKs  In  1787,  in  compliment  to 
the  daughter  of  his  friend  WUUam  Cruikshank, 
one  of  the  masters  of  the  High  School,  £dln* 
burgh.  Hiss  CruUoliank  was  tlw  "  very  young 
lady"  to  whom  the  poet  addressed  the  lines,  be- 
ginning, 

"  Beauteous  rose*bud,  young  and  gay.** 
She  was  afterwards  married  to  a  Mr.  Henderson 
In  Jedburgh.  The  tune  to  the  present  song  was 
composed  by  "Davie,  a  brither  poet,"  that  is, 
I>aTid  SUler,  who  died  at  Irrine  In  1880.  It  is 
called  "  The  Rose-bud."] 

A  ROfi-BOD  by  my  early  walk, 
Adown  a  corn-enclosed  bawk, 
Sae  gently  bent  its  thorny  stalk. 

All  on  a  dewy  morning. 
Ere  twice  the  shades  o'  dawn  are  fled. 
In  a'  Its  crimson  glory  spread 
And  drooping  rich  the  dewy  head. 

It  scents  the  early  morning. 

Within  the  bush,  her  covert  nest 
A  little  linnet  fondly  prest. 
The  dew  sat  chiUy  on  her  breast 

Sae  early  in  the  morning. 
She  soon  shall  see  her  tender  brood. 
The  pride,  the  pleasure  o'  the  wood, 
Amang  the  fresh  green  leaves  Jiedew'd, 

Awake  1h«  early  morning. 


So  thou,  dear  bird,  yoang  Jeaniqr  ttirl 
On  trembling  string,  or  vocal  air. 
Shall  sweetly  pay  the  tender  ear* 

That  tends  thy  early  morning. 
So  thoa,  sweet  rose-bud,  young  and  gay, 
Shalt  beanteons  blase  upon  the  day. 
And  bless  the  parent's  evening  ray 

That  viratdi'd  thy  early  morning. 


[DoaAXJ>  UooKS.] 

Yks,  though  we  ne'er  again  should  meet 

By  summer  bower,  or  sunny  sea; 
This  brain  shall  bum,  this  bosom  beat. 

For  ever,  and  alone,  for  thee ! 
For  who  would  bid  oblivion  roll. 

Athwart  the  sunshine  of  those  hours. 
In  which  we  mingled  soul  vrlth  soul. 

As  the  winds  mix  congenial  flowers. 


Then,  though  the  hand  of  distance  flings 

Long  shadows  twixt  thy  hearth  and 
Be  cannot  dip  the  lightning  wings. 

Which  bear  my  spirit  l>ack  to  tliine ! 
Though  seas  their  waves  between  us  cast. 

And  though  the  star  of  hope  has  set. 
Yet  there's  a  soul  within  the  past^ 

A  glory  I  can  ne'er  forget! 


<^ 


^ 


[This  fhigment  Gromek  found  in  Bums's  hand-  ^ 
writing,  and  published  it  in  the  Beliquee,  as  a  '  j|| 
production  of  tne  poet's.    Gilbert  Bums,  how.  >^ 
ever,  says,  that  the  verses  were  popular  in  Ayr-  *' 
shire  long  before  his  Ivother  was  bora.]  •  ^^ 

As  I  vras  a  vrand'ring  ae  morning  In  spring,         >-  >. 
I  heard  a  merry  ploughman  sae  sweetly  to  sing »  ,  ^^ 
And  as  he  was  dngin'  thae  words  he  did  say,        '''  ^ 
There's  nae  life  like  the  plooghman  in  the  month  /  , 
o*  sweet  May.—  ,h^ 

The  lav'rock  In  the  morning  shell  rise  frae  li«r  t^^^. 

nest,  ^^' 

And  mount  to  the  air  wi' the  dew  on  her  bnasti  K-J 
And  wi'  the  meny  ploughman  she'll  whisUa  and  JV 

sing;   .  ^\ 

And  at  night  shell  return  to  her  nest  back  again.    '^'^ 
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®,  toere  I  on  fJarna^^u^. 


[BoRifi  wrote  fhls  tmpaasioned  aong  immediate- 
ly on  settling  at  Ellisland,  in  honour  ofhia  wife, 
and  as  a  welcome  to  her  to  the  new  establialunent 
there.  It  ia  sung  to  a  plaintive  tune  by  Oswald, 
called  **  My  love  is  lost  to  me."  The  Ber.  Hamil- 
ton Panl,  in  his  edition  of  the  poet's  works,  (Ayr, 
1830,)  speaks  with  rapture  of  the  song.  "  There 
is  nothing,"  he  says,  "  in  the  whole  circle  of  lyrio 
poetry,  ancient  or  modem,  to  be  named  with  It. 
It  bids  defiance  to  comparison."  He  then  quotes 
the  following  lines: 

"  I  see  thee  dancing  ower  the  green. 
Thy  waist  sae  Jimp,  thy  limbs  sae  clean. 
Thy  tempting  lips,  thy  roguish  een — 
By  heaven  and  earth,  I  love  thee  !'* 
This,"  continues  the  reverend  critic,  "is  what 
may  be  called  the  paroxysm  of  desire.    He  draws 
the  picture  fh>m  nature, — ^he  becomes  enamour- 
ed.—he  forgets  himself,— he  pants  for  breath, 
—he  is  unable  to  continue  the  description,— and 
he  gives  utterance  to  his  feelings  in  an  oath— 

"  By  heaven  and  earth,  I  love  thee  1" 
It  may  be  added,  that  Mrs.  Bums  excelled  in  the 
accomplishment  of  dancing,  and  was  remarkable, 
ff  ,^.   if  not  for  regular  beauty,  at  least  for  the  exquisite 
symmetry  of  her  person.] 


,  •'_< 


fA 


O,  Wbrb  I  on  Parnassus  Hill, 
And  had  of  Helicon  my  fill. 
That  I  might  catch  poetic  skill. 

To  sing  how  dear  I  love  thee ! 
But  Nlth  maun  be  my  Muse's  well, 
My  muse  maun  be  thy  bonnle  sell. 
On  Gorslncon  111  glowr  and  spell. 

And  write  how  dear  I  love  thee. 

Then  come,  sweet  Muse,  inspire  my  lay; 
For,  a'  the  lee-lang  simmer's  day, 
I  c<mldna  sing,  I  couldua  say. 

How  much,  how  dear  I  love  thee* 
I  see  thee  dancing  ower  the  green. 
Thy  widst  sae  Jimp,  thy  limbs  sae  clean. 
Thy  tempting  lips,  thy  roguish  een — 

By  heaven  and  earth,  I  love  thee  I 

By  night,  by  day— a-fleld,  at  hame— 
The  thoughts  of  thee  my  breast  inflame  1 
And  aye  I  muse  and  sing  thy  name— 
I  only  live  to  love  thee. 


<1- 

I 

I 


Though  I  were  doom'd  to  wander  on. 
Beyond  the  sea,  beyond  the  sun. 
Till  my  last  weary  sand  was  run. 
Till  then— and  then  I'll  love  thee. 


a  Wife  o'  mg  aim. 

[BoBBBT  Whitlby  bf  BSggar  in  Lanarkshire.] 

Frab  Clyde  to  the  banks  o'  sweet  Earn 

I've  travell'd  fli'  mony  a  mUe; 
But  thoughts  o'  my  dearest  lass  Ailie 

The  wearisome  hours  did  beguile. 
The  happy  wae  night  tliat  we  parted. 

She  vow'd  she  wad  constant  remain : 
My  heart-strings  a'  dirl'd  wi'  fondness; 

I  kiss'd  and  I  kiss'd  her  again. 

Tis  not  that  her  cheeks  are  like  roses. 

Nor  yet  for  her  dark-rowing  e'e ; 
'TIS  not  for  her  sweet  comely  features; 

These  charmi  are  a'  naething  to  me. 
The  storms  o'  this  life  may  soon  blast  them. 

Or  sickness  may  snatch  them  away. 
But  virtue,  when  flx'd  in  the  bosom. 

Will  flourish  and  never  decay. 

Nae  langer  I'll  spend  a'  my  siller ; 

Nae  langer  I'll  now  lie  my  lane  { 
Kae  langer  I'll  hunt  after  Uusses ; 

I'll  soon  ha'e  a  wife  o'  my  ain. 
For  mony  a  wild  foot  have  I  wander'd. 

An'  mony  a  night  spent  in  vain, 
Wi'  drinking,  and  dancing,  and  courting  i 

But  I'll  soon  ha'e  a  \rife  o'  my  ain. 

Her  mother's  aye  roaring  and  flyting: 

"  I  rede  ye,  tak'  tent  o'  that  chiel; 
Hell  no  be  that  canny  to  leeve  wi' ; 

He'll  ne'er  be  like  douce  Qeordie  Steele. 
He's  courtit  tax  ower  mony  lasses ; 

To  slight  them  he  thinks  it  gude  ftin ; 
He'll  mak'  but  a  sober  half-marrow ; 

Te'd  best  rue  before  ye  be  bun'." 

Though  Geordie  be  laird  o'  a  hoosle. 
And  brags  o*  his  kye  and  his  pelf. 

And  warld's  gear  I  be  richt  scant  o' ; 
A  flg  for't  as  lang's  I've  my  health  t 


^/. 


I 
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Ifanoe  I  were  Uppled  wl*  Aflie, 
Shell  ieldom  h»'e  eaoM  to  oompWn ; 

WeOl  Jog  on  through  life  aye  right  eannle. 
When  I  get  a  wife  o'  my  ain. 

Bot  If  that  my  AlUe  prore  Caithleii, 

And  marry  before  I  return, 
111  ne'er,  like  a  ooof,  greet  alMmt  her, 

Kor  yet  for  ae  minote  I'll  mourn, 
▲wa'  ctralght  to  some  other  beauty 

Without  loee  o*  time  I  will  hie. 
And  ehaw  to  the  laaeee  I'm  o 

ITnleM  they're  as  willing  as  L 


[WarrrsK  by  Burnt*  in  honour  of  Sflai  Ledey 
BailUe  of  Ayrshire,  afterwards  Mrs.  Oumming  of 
Logle,  and  sent  to  Thomson's  eoUectton  for  the 
tune  of  "  The  OoUier's  Bonnie  Lassie."  The  poet, 
in  aletter  to  Mrs  Dunlop  dated  August,  17SS,  thus 
describes  the  cause  and  manner  of  the  composi- 
tion of  this  song.  "  Know  that  the  heart^tnwk 
awe,  the  distant  humble  approadi,  the  delight 
we  should  have  In  gaxing  upon  and  listening  to  a 
messenger  of  heaven,  appearing  in  all  the  un- 
spotted purity  of  his  celestial  home,  among  the 
coarse,  polluted,  Ikr  inferior  sons  of  men,  to  deli- 
Ter  to  them  tidings  that  make  their  hearts  swim 
in  Joy,  and  theb  imaginations  soar  in  tranq>ort 
—such,  so  delighting  and  so  pure,  were  the  emo- 
tions of  my  soul  on  meeting  the  other  day  with 
Miss  Lesley  Baillie,  your  neighbour.  Mr.  Baillie, 
with  his  two  daughters,  accompanied  by  Mr.  H. 
of  O.,  i>asslng  through  Dumfries  a'few  days  ago, 
on  tlwir  way  to  England,  did  me  the  honour  of 
calling  on  me  I  on  which  I  to6k  my  horse  (though 
God  knows  I  could  ill  spare  the  time,)  and  ac- 
companied them  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles,  and 
dined  and  spent  the  day  with  them.  Twas  about 
nine,  I  think,  when  I  left  them ;  and  riding  home, 
I  composed  the  foUowlng  ballad."] 

0,  SAW  ye  bonnie  Lesley, 

As  she  gaed  o'er  the  bonier  ? 
She's  gane,  like  Alexander, 

To  spread  her  conquests  ferther. 
To  see  her  is  to  love  her. 

And  lore  but  her  for  erer; 
For  nature  made  her  what  she  Is, 

And  never  made  anither  • 


,  V- 


Thou  art  a  queen,  fidr  Lesley, 

Thy  sultjeets  we  before  theei 
Thon  art  divine,  feir  Lesley; 

The  hearts  o*  men  adore  thee. 
The  deO  be  eoodna  seaith  tbee. 

Or  aught  that  wad  belang  the*  ; 
He'd  lotik  Into  thy  bonnie  feee. 

And  say,  I  eanna  wxang  theel 

The  powers  aboon  will  tent  diee, 

Misfortane  shanna  steer  thee : 
Thou'rt  like  themselves  sae  lov^. 

That  iU  tbern  neer  let  near  thei 
Ei^eum  again,  ihir  Lesley, 

Betam  to  Oidedonie ! 
That  we  may  bmg  we  ha'e  a  lass 

There's  nane  again  sae  bonnie. 


iWg  Utt  0f>e'sJ  6ttt  a  lz^%if. 

[Jawss  Hooo.— For  the  original  song  of  **  My  ^ 
[ove  she's  but  a  lassie  yet,"  see  page  5U.] 

Mt  love  sheH  but  a  hMde  yet, 
A  U^tsome  lovely  lassie  yet; 

It  scarce  wad  do 

To  sit  an'  woo 
Down  by  the  stream  sae  glassy  yet. 
But  there's  a  braw  time  coming  yet. 
When  we  may  gang  ».roaming  yet; 

An'  hint  wi'  glee 

O' Joys  to  be. 
When  fit's  the  modest  gloaming  yet. 

She's  neltlier  proud  nor  saucy  yet. 
She's  neither  plump  nor  gaacy  yet : 

But  Just  a  Jinking, 

Bonnie  blinking, 
nnty-ddlty  lassie  yet. 
But  O,  her  artless  smiled  mair  sweet 
Than  Unny  or  than  marmalete : 

An'  right  or  wrang. 

Ere  it  be  lang, 
111  bring  her  to  a  parley  yet. 

I'm  Jealous  o'  what  blesses  her. 
The  veiy  bieeae  that  Unes  her. 

The  floweiy  beds 

On  which  she  treads. 
Though  wae  for  aae  that  mistee  her. 
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Then  O  to  meet  m;  iMde  yet. 
Up  in  7on  glen  ne  gamj  yet; 
For  aU  I  see 
Are  D6aght  to  me. 
Save  her  that's  but  a  laaaie  yeii 


3Peg32* 


[Tb>  heroine  of  this  long  wai  a  young  girl  re> 
^tiding  in  KIrkoewald,  with  whom  Burms  got 
]  aoqoalnted  while  attending  a  school  there,  in  hie 
''eighteenth  or  nineteenth  eommer,  with  the  Tiew 
Z  of  learning  mensoration,  sarveying,  dialling,  tee. 
\  His  own  account  of  the  matter  is  as  follows :  "  I 
^  went  on  with  a  high  hand  with  my  geometry  till 
/  the  sun  entered  Virgo,  a  month  which  is  always  a 
^carnival  in  my  bosom,  when  a  charming .^Uette, 
J  who  Ured  next  door  to  the  school,  overset  my 
r  trigonometry,  and  set  me  off  at  a  tangent  from 
^  the  sphere  of  my  studies.  I,  however,  struggled 
ft  on  with  my  sines  and  oo-dnes  for -a  fiew  days 
1  more ;  but  stepping  into  the  garden  one  charm> 
3  ing  noon  to  take  the  sun's  altitude,  there  I  met 
^  my  angel, 

'  Like  Proserpine  gathering  flowers. 
Herself  a  fldrer  flower.'— 
}  It  was  in  vain  to  think  of  doing  any  more  good 
^  at  school.  The  remaining  week  I  staid  I  did 
\  notliing  but  crate  the  fhoultiet  of  my  soul  about 
/  her,  or  steal  out  to  meet  her;  and  the  two  last 
I  nights  of  my  stayin  the  country,  had  sleep  been  a 
'  mortal  sin,  the  image  of  this  modest  and  tnno- 
\  cent  girl  had  kept  me  guiltless."— It  may  be 
'  thought  prosidc  to  add,  after  this  high-flown 

>  description,  that  the  name  of  the  "  charming 
^  JUUUe'  was  Peggy  Thomson,  and  that  she  after- 
t  wards  became  Mrs.  Neilson,  and  long  lived  in  the 

town  of  Ayr,  where  her  children  still  reside. — 
The  song  is  one  of  Bums's  very  early  ones,  and 

>  appears  in  the  first  edition  of  liis  "poems  printed 
,  at  Kihnamock  In  1786,  with  the  title  of  "  Song 

composed  in  August."  It  is  sung  to  the  tune  of 
^*  I  had  a  horse,  I  had  nae  mair,"  and  has  also 
been  adiH^ted  to  an  old  air  called  "  When  the 
king  came  o'er  the  water."] 

Now  weetUn*  vrinds  and  slaughtering  guns 
Bring  autumn's  pleasant  weather; 

The  muiroock  springs  on  whirring  wings, 
Amang  the  blooming  heather. 


Now  waving  grain,  wide  o'er  the  plain. 

Delights  the  weary  fiurmer; 
And  the  moon  shines  bright  when  I  rove  at 
night. 

To  muM  upon  my  charmer. 

The  partridge  loves  the  flruitflU  fUls; 

The  plover  loves  the  mountains; 
The  woodcock  haunts  the  lonely  dells. 

The  soaring  hem  the  fountains. 
Through  lofty  groves  the  cushat  roves. 

The  path  of  man  to  shun  it; 
The  hasel  bush  o'erhangs  the  timish, 

The  spreading  thorn  the  linnet. 

Thus  every  kind  their  pleasure  And, 

The  savage  and  the  tender ; 
Some  social  Join,  and  leagues  combine  t 

Some  solitary  wander: 
Avaunt,  away  1  the  cruel  sway. 

Tyrannic  man's  dominion; 
The  sportman's  joy,  the  murdering  cry. 

The  fluttering,  gory  pinion. 

But,  Vtiggj  dear,  the  evenlng^i  clear. 

Thick  flies  the  skimming  swallow ; 
The  sky  is  blue,  the  fields  in  view. 

All  fhding  green  and  yellow  i 
Oome  let  us  stray  our  ^adsome  way. 

And  riew  the  charms  o'  nature. 
The  rustling  com,  the  flruited  thorn. 

And  every  happy  creature. 

We'U  gently  walk  and  sweetly  talk. 

Till  the  silent  moon  shine  clearly ; 
I'll  grasp  thy  waist,  and  fondly  press't. 

And  swear  I  love  thee  dearly. 
Not  vernal  showers  to  budding  flowers. 

Not  autumn  to  the  fiurmer. 
So  dear  can  be  as  thou  to  me. 

My  ftdr,  my  lovely  charmer  i 


■    4 


5-  i; 
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Slooms  tointeir*^  comt  again* 

[Jambs  Aitcbisok,  printer,  Edinburgh.— Tune, 
'*  Gloomy  winter's  now  awa'.") 

Gloomt  winter^  come  again ; 
Heavy  &'s  the  sleet  and  rain; 
Flaky  snaw  decks  white  the  plain, 
Whaze  nature  bloom'd  sae  eheerie,  0. 
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[Tnzs  carloas  old  inrentory  of  goods  and  ohat- 
^  tdi  appears,  with  the  above  title,  in  Thornton's 
Orplieus  Galedonias,  1725,  but  it  is  not  giren  by 
">  Bamsay  in  his  Tea-Table  Miscellany.] 

Ht  daddy  left  me  gear  enough : 
▲  conter,  and  an  aold  beam-plough, 
A  nebbed  staff,  a  nutting-tyne, 
A  fisliing-wand  with  hook  and  line ; 
With  twa  auM  stools,  and  a  dirt-house, 
A  Jerkenet,  scarce  worth  a  louse. 
An  auld  pat,  that  wants  the  log, 
A  sportle  and  a  sowen  mag. 

A  hempen  heckle,  and  a  men, 
A  tar-horn,  and  a  weather's  bell, 
A  mnck-foriE,  and  an  auld  peak-creel. 
The  spakes  of  oor  auld  spinning-wtteel ; 
A  pair  of  branks,  yea,  and  a  saddle. 
With  oor  auld  brunt  and  broken  laddie, 
A  whang-bit,  and  a  snifBe-bit  i 
Cheer  up,  my  bahrns,  and  dance  a  fit. 

A  flailing-staff,  a  timmer-spit. 
An  aold  kirn  and  a  hole  in  it, 
Tam-winnles,  and  a  reel, 
A  fetter-lock,  a  trump  of  steel, 
A  whistle,  and  a  tup-horn  spoon, 
Wi'  an  auld  pair  o'  clouted  shoon, 
A^  timmer  spade,  and  a  gleg  shear, 
A  bonnet  for  my  bairns  to  wear. 

A  timmer  tongs,  a  broken  cradle. 
The  pinion  of  an  auld  car-saddle, 
A  gullie-knife,  and  a  horse-wand, 
A  mitten  for  tiie  left  hand. 
With  an  auld  broken  pan  of  brass, 
With  an  auld  hyeuk  fbr  catting  grass. 
An  aold  band,  and  a  hoodling-how, 
I  hope,  my  bairns,  ye're  a'  weel  now. 

Aft  hare  I  borne  ye  on  my  back. 

With  a*  this  riff-raff  in  my  pack; 

And  it  was  a'  for  want  of  gear. 

That  gart  roe  steal  Mess  John's  grey  mare : 

But  now,  my  bairns,  what  alls  ye  now. 

For  ye  ha'e  nalgs  enough  to  plow ; 

And  hose  and  shoon  fit  for  your  i^t. 

Cheer  up,  my  bairns,  and  dinna  greet.  { 


Then  with  mysd'  I  did  adyise. 
My  daddie's  gear  for  to  comprise  t 
Some  neighbours  I  ea'd  In  to  see 
What  gear  my  daddy  left  to  me. 
They  sat  three-quarters  of  a  year. 
Comprising  of  my  daddy's  gear; 
And  when  they  had  gi'en  a'  thdr  votes, 
Twas  scarcely  a'  worth  ftmr  pounds  Scota. 


Eat^S'^  ©cton. 


[Tnts  song  was  written  by  Bokhs  la  1788  fbr 
Johnson's  Museum,  but  it  does  not  appear  in 
tliat  work  till  near  the  close.  It  is  supposed  that 
Burns  was  indebted  for  the  idea  and  some  of  the 
words  of  the  song  to  an  old  licentious  ditty.  The 
tune  to  which  the  song  is  sung  Is  a  popular 
strathspey  or  reel  tune,  composed  by  James 
Gregg,  a  teacher  of  dancing  in  Ayrsliire.  Gregg 
was  a  very  ingenious  man,  and  distinguished  in 
particular  for  liis  skill  in  mechanics.  He  died  in 
1817.] 

Mr  lady's  gown  there's  gairs  npont. 
And  gowden  springs  sae  rare  upon't; 
Bat  Jennie's  jimps  and  jerkinet. 
My  lord  thinla  meikle  mair  upont. 

My  lord  a-hunting  he  is  gane ; 

But  hounds  and  hawks  wi'  him  arc  naoe ; 

By  Colin's  cottage  lies  his  game. 

If  Colin's  Jennie  be  at  hame. 

My  lady's  white,  my  lady's  red. 
And  kith  and  kin  o'  Cassilis'  blade ; 
But  her  ten-pund  lands  o'  tocher  gada 
Were  a'  the  charms  his  lordship  lo'ed. 

Out  ower  yon  mulr,  <mt  ower  yon  rooH, 
Where  gor-cocks  through  the  heather  pas. 
There  wons  auld  Colin's  bonnie  lass, 
A  lily  in  a  wilderness. 

Sae  sweetly  move  her  genty  limbs. 
Like  music-notes  o'  lovers'  hymns; 
The  diamond -dew  in  her  een  lae  Une, 
Where  laughing  love  sae  wanton  svrims. 

My  la-7y's  dink,  my  lady's  dress'd. 
The  flower  and  fancy  o'  the  west; 
Bat  the  lassie  that  a  man  lo'es  best, 
O,  that's  the  hiss  to  mak'  him  blest.  ' 


^ 
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®^e  mm  ^Un. 

[BsT.  RxHBT  Scott  Bisdslu   Set  to  music  bj  Peter  Hadeod.] 


Whbk  mj  flocki  upon  the  heathj  hiU  are  lying  a*  at  rest. 

And  the  gloamin'  tpreads  its  mantle  grey,  o'er  the  world's  dewy  breast, 

111  tak'  my  plaid  and  hasten  through  yon  woody  dell  n 

And  meet  my  bonnle  lassie  in  the  wild  glen  sas  green. 

I'n  meet  her  by  the  trystin'  tree  that's  stannin'  a'  alane. 
Where  I  have  carved  her  name  upon  the  little  moss-grey  stane« 
There  I  will  clasp  her  to  my  breast,  and  be  mair  blest,  I 
Then  a' that  are  aneath  the  sky,  in  the  wild  glen  saa  green. 

My  fUdIn'  plaid  shall  shield  her  flrae  the  gloamtnt  chilly  gala 
The  star  o'  ere  shall  mark  oar  Joy  but  shall  not  teU  her  tale. 
Our  dmple  tale  o'  tender  love  that  tauld  sae  aft  has  been. 
To  my  bonnie  bonnle  lassie  in  the  wild  glen  sae  green. 

Oh !  I  could  wander  earth  a'  owre  nor  care  for  aught  C  blln. 
If  I  might  share  at  my  return  a  joy  sae  pure  as  this; 
And  I  could  spurn  a'  earthly  wealth,  a  palace  and  a  queen. 
For  my  bonnie  bonnie  lassie  In  the  wild  glen  sae  green. 


i 


®j&e  ?^atotijotn  '^xtt. 


TBiTTKif  by  the  Ber.  W.  HirHsmnfOToir,  A.  If.,  of  Torphidien.— Tun, "  There  growi  •  boonls  i 


lu-i 


O  swxxT  are  the  blossoms  o*  the  hawthorn  tree. 
The  bonnle  milky  blossoms  o'  the  hawthorn  tree. 
When  the  saft  wastlin'  wind,  as  it  wanders  ower  the  lea. 
Comes  laden  wl'  the  breath  o'  the  hawthorn  tree. 

Lorely  Is  the  rose  In  the  dewy  month  o*  June, 
And  the  lily  gently  bending  beneath  the  sunny  nooo} 
Out  the  dewy  rose,  nor  lily  &ir.  Is  half  sae  sweet  to  me. 
As  the  bonnie  milky  blossoms  o*  the  hawthorn  tree 

O,  biythe  at  fidr  and  market  fh*  aften  ha'e  I  been. 

And  wi'  a  crony  (hmk  and  leal  some  happy  hours  I've  seeni 

But  the  blythest  hours  I  e'er  ex^oy'd  were  shar'd,  my  lore,  wi'  fhee. 

In  the  gloamin',  'neath  the  bonnie  bonnie  hawthorn  tree. 

Sweetly  sang  the  blackbird,  low  in  the  woody  glen. 
And  fragrance  sweet  spread  on  the  gale,  licht  ower  the  dewy  plain  i 
But  thy  saft  roioe  and  sighing  breath  were  sweeter  &r  to  me. 
While  whispering  o'  love  beneath  the  hawthorn  tree. 


i 
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Aald  time  maj  ware  his  dniky  wing,  and  chance  mi^  cast  Ua  dto, 
And  the  rainbow-haee  o'  flattering  hope  may  daiten  tn  the  sky. 
Gay  sommer  paM,  and  winter  stalk  etem  ower  the  frtnen  lea, 
Kor  leaf  nor  milky  bloeKOn  deck  the  hawthorn  tree ; 

Bat  itQl  mann  be  the  polae  that  wakes  this  glowing  heart  of  mine. 
For  me  nae  mair  the  spring  mann  bad,  nor  summer  blossoms  sliiiie, 
And  low  nuum  be  my  hame,  sweet  maid,  ere  I  be  flkke  to  tliee. 
Or  forget  the  tows  I  breathed  beneath  the  hawthorn  tree. 


t  Mfl  d1«.  ^^ 


(V^ 


VWj 


l0  2^^^  bar«]pi{W  a$iUep* 

[WarrTSH  by  the  Ber.  Gboboi  Allah,  J>.  D.    Set  to  mosle  by  Peter  Madeod,  in  bis  **  Orighisl^^ 
Melodies  of  Sootland."]  ^ 

Is  your  war^ipe  asleep,  and  fbr  ever,  M'Crlmman  ? 

In  yoar  war  pipe  asleep,  and  for  erer  f 
Shan  the  pibroch  that  welccnned  the  fbe  to  Benaer, 
Be  hodi'd  when  we  seek  the  dark  wolf  in  his  lair. 

To  give  back  our  wrongs  to  the  giver  ? 
To  the  raid  and  the  onslaught  our  chieftains  have  gone. 
Like  the  ooaise  of  the  fire-flaught  their  elans-men  pass'd  on ; 
With  the  lanoe  and  the  shield  'gainst  the  fbe  they  hare  l>ound  them. 
And  have  ta'en  to  the  field  with  their  vassals  around  them. 
Then  raise  your  wild  slogan-cry !    On  to  the  fbray ! 

Sons  of  the  heather-hill,  pine-wood,  and  glen ! 

Shottt  for  M'PIierson,  M'Leod,  and  the  Moray, 

TOl  the  Lomonds  re-echo  the  diallenge  again  1 

Yoath  of  the  daring  heart,  bright  be  thy  doom. 

As  the  bodings  which  light  up  thy  bold  spirit  now; 
But  the  fkte  of  M'Crimman  is  closing  in  gloom. 

And  the  breath  of  the  grey  wraith  hath  pass'd  o'er  his  brow : 
Tietorious  in  Joy  thoult  return  to  Benaer, 
And  be  dasp'd  to  the  hearts  of  thy  best  belored  there ; 
Bat  M'Crinunan,  M'Crimman,  M'Crimman,  never,  never,  never,  never  I 

Wilt  thoa  shrink  fWnn  the  doom  thoa  canst  shnn  not,  M'Crimman  ? 

Wilt  thou  shrink  ttom  the  doom  thoa  canst  shun  not? 
If  thy  course  must  be  brief,  let  the  proad  Saxon  know. 
That  the  soul  of  M'Crimman  ne'er  quail'd,  when  a  foe 

Bared  his  blade  in  the  land  he  had  won  not ! 
Where  the  light-footed  roe  leaves  the  wild  breese  behind, 
And  tlie  red  heather  bloom  gives  its  sweets  to  tba  wind. 
There  onr  broad  pennon  flies,  and  the  keen  steeds  are  praneing, 
Tfid  the  startling  war-cries,  and  the  vrar-weapons  glancing. 
Then  raise  your  vrildriogan-ciy!    On  totlieforayl 

Sons  of  the  heather-hill,  pine-wood,  and  glen  1 

Shout  for  M'Pherson,  M'Leod,  and  the  Moray, 

Till  the  Lomonds  re-echo  the  ehallenge  agaiiK 


{^^^'mr-f^^^r^i^^i^-. 
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SEdCii'^  anlD  maricic^  an^  a'* 


iJoAKNA  Bailmb.— This  admirable  remon  of 
••  Woo'd  an'  married  an*  a* "  was  first  published  I 
in  Mr.  George  Thomson's  collection  of  National 
Melodies,  and  is  here  printed  with  his  permis- 
sion.] 

Thb  bride  she  Is  wipsome  and  bonnie. 

Her  hair  it  is  snooded  sae  sleelc. 
And  &ithful  and  kind  is  her  Johnnie, 
Yet  fast  &'  the  tears  on  her  cheeli. 
New  pearlings  are  cause  o'  her  sorrow. 

New  peariings  and  plenishing  too ;  , 
The  bride  that  has  a'  to  borrow. 
Has  e'en  right  meikle  ado. 
Woo'd  and  married  and  a', 
Woo'd  and  married  and  a'. 
And  is  na  she  very  weel  aff 
To  be  woo'd  and  married  and  a'  ? 

Her  mother  then  hastily  spak' : 

"  The  lassie  is  glaiket  wi'  pride; 
In  my  pouches  I  hadna  a  plack 

The  day  that  I  was  a  bride. 
E'en  tak'  to  your  wheel  and  be  clerer. 

And  draw  out  your  thread  in  the  sun . 
The  gear  that  is  gifted,  it  never 
Will  last  like  the  gear  that  is  won. 
Woo'd  an'  married  an*  a'. 
Tocher  and  havings  sae  sma' 
I  think  ye  are  very  weel  aff. 
To  be  woo'd  and  married  an'  a'," 


••  Toot,  tootl"  quo'  the  grey-headed  &ther, 

"  She's  less  of  a  bride  than  a  bairn , 
She's  ta'en  like  a  cowt  frae  the  heather, 

Wi'  sense  and  discretion  to  learn. 
Half  husband,  I  trow,  and  half  daddy. 

As  humour  inconstantly  leans; 
A  chiel  may  be  constant  and  steady 
That  yokes  wi'  a  mate  in  her  teens. 
'Kerchief  to  cover  so  neat. 
Locks  the  winds  used  to  blaw, 
I'm  baith  like  to  laugh  and  to  greet, 
When  I  think  o'  her  married  at  a'." 

Then  out  spak*  the  wily  bridegroom, 
Weel  vraled  were  his  wordies  I  ween ; 

•»  I'm  rich,  though  m>  coffer  be  toom,    ' 
Wi'  the  blinks  o'  your  bonnie  blae  een ; 


I'm  prouder  o'  thee  by  my  side. 

Though  thy  ruffles  or  ribbons  be  few. 
Than  if  Kate  o'  the  craft  were  my  bride, 
Wi'  purples  and  peariings  enew. 
Dear  and  dearest  of  ony, 
Ye're  woo'd  and  bookit  and  a'. 
And  do  ye  think  scorn  o*  your  Johnnie, 
And  grieve  to  be  married  at  a'.'* 

She  tum'd,  and  she  blush'd,  and  she  emil'd. 

And  she  lookit  sae  bashfUlly  down; 
The  pride  o*  her  heart  was  beguil'd. 

And  she  play'd  wi'  the  sleeve  o'  her  guwn ; 
She  twirl'd  the  tag  o'  her  lace. 

And  she  nippet  her  boddice  sae  blue. 
Syne  blinket  sae  sweet  in  his  fisoe. 
And  aff  like  a  mawkin  she  flew. 
Woo'd  and  married  and  a'. 
Married  and  carried  awa' ; 
She  thinks  hersel'  very  wed  aff, 
To  be  woo'd  and  married  and  a'. 


[0.  J.  FiNtATsoM. — Here  first  printed.] 

Oh !  whar  will  I  gae  find  a  place 

To  close  my  sleepless  een , 
Ahd  whar  will  I  goe  seek  the  peace 

I  witless  tint  yestreen  ? 
My  heart  that  wont  to  dance  as  licbt 

As  moonshine  o'er  tlie  tide. 
Now  pines  in  thrall  by  luckless  love 

For  the  lass  o'  Carron  side. 

She  sat  the  Goddess  of  the  stream 

That  marmor'd  at  her  |eet. 
And  aye  she  sung  her  artless  sang 

Wi'  a  voice  unearthly  sweet ; 
Sae  sweet,— the  birds  that  wont  to  vmne 

The  mom  wi'  glee  and  pride. 
Sat  mute,  to  hear  the  witdilng  strain 

O'  the  lass  o'  Carron  side. 

Sair  may  I  me  my  reckless  haste, 

Sair  may  I  ban  the  hour. 
That  lur'd  me  frae  my  peacefii'  cot 

Within  the  Siren's  power; 
Oh !  had  she  sprang  frae  humble  race 

As  she's  flrae  ane  o'  pride, 
I  might  ha'e  dreed  a  better  weird 

Wi'  the  lass  o'  Carron  side. 


I- 


jr* 


i 


^'^'^^ 


[THOMAt  Dick.— Here  flrat  printed.— Air,  "HomoanorGlen.**] 

How  early  I  woo'd  thee— how  dearly  I  lo'ed  the^— 

How  sweet  was  thy  Toice,  and  how  lorely  thy  smOe ; 
The  joy  'twas  to  see  thee— the  bliss  to  be  wi*  thee— 

I  DOW  maan  remember,  and  sigh  all  the  while. 
I  gaied  on  thy  beauty,  and  a'  things  about  thee 

Seem'd  too  fair  for  earth,  as  I  bent  at  thy  shrine; 
But  fortune  and  foshion,  mair  powerfii'  than  passion. 

Could  alter  the  bosom  that  seem'd  so  dirine. 

Anither  may  praise  thee,  may  fondle  and  ftaise  thee. 

And  win  thee  wi'  words  when  his  heart's  fitr  awa' ; 
But  oh  I  when  sincerest — wl>en  warmest  and  dearest 

His  TOWS,  will  my  truth  be  forgot  by  thee  a'  ? 
'Mid  pleasures  and  splendour  thy  fkncy  may  wander. 

But  moments  o'  solitude  ilk  ane  maun  dree ; 
Then  feeling  will  find  thee,  and  mem'ry  remind  thee 

O'  him  wha  through  life  gaes  heart-broken  fbr  thea. 


1^01  t^t  jjfoian  on  tje  lalte. 

[Tats  is  a  translation  firom  a  Gaelic  song  by  tho  author,  Ewkw  HjushAcnuLM,  A.M.,  Aberdeen, 
'  and  is  here  printed  tat  the  first  time.] 

Sot  the  swan  on  the  lake,  or  the  foam  on  the  shore. 
Can  compare  with  the  charms  of  the  maid  I  adore: 
Kot  so  white  is  the  new  milk  that  fiows  o'er  the  pail. 
Or  the  snow  that  Is  shower'd  firom  the  boughs  of  the  vale. 

As  the  cloud's  yellow  wreath  on  the  mountain's  high  brow. 
The  locks  of  my  &ir  one  redundantly  fiow; 
Her  cheeks  have  the  tint  that  the  roses  display, 
When  they  glitter  with  dews  on  the  morning  of  May. 

As  the  planet  of  Venus  that  gleams  o'er  the  grovt. 

Her  blue-roIUng  eyes  are  the  symbols  of  love: 

Her  pearl-circled  bosom  difAises  bright  rays. 

Like  the  moon,  when  the  stars  are  bedimm'd  with  her  blan. 

The  mavis  and  lark,  when  they  welcome  the  dawn. 
Make  a  chorus  of  Joy  to  resound  through  the  lawn : 
But  the  mavis  is  tuneless ;  the  lark  strives  bi  vain. 
When  my  beautiAU  charmer  renews  her  sweet  stndzu 

When  summer  bespan^es  the  landscape  wi'  flo^'rs. 
While  the  thrush  and  the  cnckoo  sing  soft  ttota  the  bow'n. 
Through  the  wood-shaded  windings  velth  Bella  I'll  rora. 
And  ftast  ttuestrain'd  on  the  smilei  of  my  lovs. 


I 


'^m^: 


[Tbb  House  of  Airly  Is  thus  descrlbad  In  the 

old  Statisttoal  Aocoant  of  Scotland : "  Airly  caatle, 

which  gave  title  to  Ogil  vy.  Earl  of  Airly ,  is  situated 

on  the  north-west  comer  of  this  parish  (Airly  in 

Forfiurshire),  at  the  conflux  of  the  Melgin  and 

Isla.  It  is  built  on  a  promontory  formed  by  these 

two  rivers,  and  elevated  above  their  bed  more 

than  one  hundred  feet.    It  has  been  a  very  large 

and  strong  fortress,  seemingly  inaccessible  on 

every  side  but  the  south,  on  which  it  has  been 

secured  by  a  ditch  and  a  draw-bridge,  perhaps 

jttk,  thirty  feet  wide,  and  a  wall  (the  firont  of  the 

5^  oasUe)  ten  feet  thick  and  thlrty-flve  feet  high." 

-Puring  the  great  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth 

'  century,  the  house  of  OgUvie  adhered  firmly  to 

y.   the  royal  cause ;  and  in  July  1640,  the  castles  of 

C^  the  Earl  of  Airly  were  plundered  and  burnt  by 


^  the  Covei^anting  party  (then  dominant,)  while 
\  0^  the  Earl  himself  was  absent  in  England.    Hon- 
>y  trose,  who  did  not  desert  the  party  of  the  Ck)ve- 
^  nanters  till  the  year  1641,  was  first  sent  to  attack 
^^  the  house  of  A  irly,  and  afterwards  Argyle  was  sent. 
Os   Spalding  gives  the  following  aocoant  of  the  oc- 
currences upon  which  this  song  is  founded.— 
"  The  Eari  of  Airly  went  firom  home  to  England, 
fearing  the  troubles  of  the  land,  and  that  he  should 
be  pressed  to  subscribe  the  Covenant,  whether  he 
would  or  not,  whilk  by  fleeing  the  land  he  resolved 
to  eschew  as  well  as  he  could,  and  left  his  eldest 
son,  the  Lord  Ogilvie,  a  brave  young  nobleman, 
behind  him  at  home.    The  estates  or  tables  hear- 
ing of  his  departure,  directed  the  Earls  of  Mon- 
trose ftnd  Kinghom  to  go  to  the  place  of  Airly,  and 
to  take  in  the  same,  and  for  that  effect  to  carry  car- 
;  tows  [cannon  J  with  them ;  who  went  and  sum- 
moned the  Lord  Ogilvie  to  render  the  bouse,  (being 
an  impregnable  strength  by  nature,  well  manned 
'  vrith  all  sort  of  munition  and  provision  naoes- 
'  sary,)  who  answered,  his  fkther  was  absent,  and 
,  he  left  no  such  commission  with  hhn  as  to  vender 
his  house  to  any  subjects,  and  that  he  would  de- 
fend the  samen  to  his  power,  till  his  fhther  re- 
turned firom  England.    There  were  some  shots 
shot  the  house,  and  same  trom  the  house ;  but  the 
assailants  finding  the  place  unvrinnable,  by  na- 
tore  of  great  strength,  without  great  skalth,  left 
tibe  {dace  without  meUde  loss  on  either  side ;  then 
departed  therefhM  in  June.    Vow  the  committee 
of  estates  flndfaig  no  oontentment  in  this  ezpedi*^ 
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4^tlon,  and  hearing  how  their  ftiends  of  the  name 
of  Forbes,  and  others  in  the  country,  were  dally 
ii\)ured  and  opprest  by  Highland  lynuners,  broken 
out  of  Loehaber,  Clangregor  out  of  Brae  of  Athol, 
Brae  of  Mar,  and  divers  other  places,  therefore 
they  gave  order  to  the  Earl  of  Argyle  to  raise  men 
out  of  his  own  country,  and  first  to  go  to  Airly 
and  Fnrtour,  two  ot  the  Enrl  of  Airly's  prindptd    ' 
houses,  and  to  take  in  and  destroy  the  same,  and 
next  to  go  upon  thir  lymmers  and  punish  them ;  ^ 
likeas,  conform  to  his  order,  he  raises  an  army  of 
about  five  thousand  men,  and  marches  towards  , 
^  Airly ;  but  the  Lord  Ogilvie  hearing  of  his  com- 
ing with  iuch  irresistible  force,  resolves  to  flee  ' 
and  leave  the  house  manless ;  and  so  for  their  own 
safety  they  wisely  fled;  but  Argyle  most  cruelly 
and  inhumanely  enters  the  house  of  Ahrly,  and 
beats  the  same  to  the  ground,  and  right  sua  ha 
does  to  Furtour,  syne  spoiled  all  within  both 
houses,  and  such  as  could  not  be  carried  (away,) 
they  masterfully  brake  down  and  destroyed."— 
There  are  different  readings  of  this  old  song. 
John  Finlay  was  the  first  to  rescue  it  firom  onal  , 
tradition,  and  we  here  follow  his  version.] 


0^:^^.'m-- 


-,  ^v 


It  fell  on  a  day,  and  a  bonnle  summer  day. 
When  the  com  grew  green  and  yellow. 

That  there  fell  out  a  great  dispute 
Between  Argyle  and  Airly. 

The  Duke  o*  Montrose  has  vrritten  taArgyls 
To  oonoe  in  the  morning  early,  ;^ 

An'  lead  in  his  men,  by  the  back  o'  Dankeid, 
To  plunder  the  bonnie  house  o'  Airly. 

The  lady  look'd  o'er  her  vrindow  sae  hie. 

And  oh !  but  she  look'd  weary, 
And  there  she  espied  the  great  Argyle 

Come  to  plunder  the  bonnie  house  o*  Airly. 

"  Come  down,  come  down.  Lady  Margaret,"  bo 
"  Gome  down  and  kiss  me  fidrly,  [soya,  ■ 

Or  before  the  morning  dear  day  light, 
I'll  no  leave  a  standing  staue  in  Airly." 

"  I  vradna  kiss  thee,  great  Argyle,  *' 

I  wadna  kin  thee  fhirly, 
I  wadna  kiss  thee,  great  Argyle,  [Airly.'*  ^ 

Gin  you  shouldoa  leave  a  standing  stane  iu  > 

He  has  ta'en  her  by  the  middle  sae  sma'. 
Says,  •'  Lady,  where  is  your  drury  ?•" . 

*'  It's  up  and  down  the  bonnie  bum  side, 
Amang  the  planting  of  Airly." 
Sm 
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flii  ^  tftajbt  It  ap,  they  Mmght  it  down, 

Ibry  Kiaght  it  late  and  earlft 
Ana  fimnd  it  in  the  bonnie  balm-tree, 

Tlin  t  ihinet  on  tlie  bowling-green  o'  Airly. 

t!«  tinj  ta'en  her  by  the  left  shonlder, 

Aikii  oh!  bat  ahe  grat  aairly, 
^oil  Iwl  her  down  to  yon  green  bank 

Tili  ht  plunder'd  the  bonnie  hooae  o'  Airly. 

^  <  0 1 1  iTi  T  ha'e  seven  braw  eons,"  ehe  eayt, 
"  A\i\l  the  youngeet  ne'er  law  hia  daddie, 

Jl  fid  .1  Lt  Uoagh  I  had  a«  mony  mae, 
I  vind  i^'e  them  a'  to  Cluulie. 

**  Jlut  gin  my  good  lord  had  been  at  haroe, 

Afl  Lhii  night  he  ia  wi'  Charlie, 
tticn  di«rat  na  a  CamplteU  in  a'  the  west 

Jiik'u  ipkmder'd  the  bonnie  honee  o'  Airly." 


^  MCl^CrbU^* 


f 


I 


!  WBirrBM  by  Buaws  in  1787,  in  compliment  to 
iJim  did  lighter  of  hia  friend  WUliam  Croikdumk, 
une  [1]'  the  masters  of  the  High  School,  Edin- 
tiw)ijr\,  Jtlisa  Cruikahank  was  the  "very  young 
W)"'  la  whom  the  poet  addreesed  the  lines,  be- 

'^  B^'Aateoa8  roee«bud,  yoang  and  gay." 
^K  V  ii^i;  liiterwarda  married  to  a  Mr.  Henderaon 
hi  Jiv.Ldirgh.  The  tune  to  the  present  song  was 
rtmif^  i4ud  by  "Davie,  a  brither  poet,"  that  is, 
D«V4iL  ii4iler,  who  died  at  Irvine  in  1330.  It  ia 
nlkd  "  The  Bose-bud."] 

A  n  DSB-auD  by  my  early  walk, 
A  iluwn  a  com-encioaed  hawk, 
um  gently  bent  its  thorny  stalk. 

All  on  a  dewy  morning. 
T^re  twice  the  shades  o'  dawn  are  fled. 
In  a> It* crimson  glory  spread 
A  btt  drooping  rich  the  dewy  head. 

It  scents  tlie  early  momiog. 

Wtthin  the  bush,  her  covert  nest 
A  iLttle  linnet  fondly  prest, 
'i'^v  dew  sat  chilly  on  her  breast 

Bae  early  in  the  morning. 
f^b«  soon  shall  see  her  tender  brood, 
'I'bD  pride,  the  pleasure  o'  tiie  wood, 
i^msng  the  fresh  green  leaves  |>edew'd. 

Awake  the  early  morning. 


So  thou,  dear  bird,  yxmng  Jeanny  fldrf 
On  trembling  string,  or  vocal  air. 
Shall  sweetly  pay  the  tender  care 

That  tends  thy  early  morning. 
So  thou,  sweet  rose-bud,  young  and  gay, 
Shalt  beauteous  blase  upon  the  day. 
And  bless  the  parent's  evening  ray 

That  wateh'd  thy  early  moming. 


^^^0*  toe  ne'er  ^fjoulU  meet^ 

[DvoAZA  M  ooaa.] 

Ybs,  though  we  ne'er  again  should  meet 

By  summer  bower,  or  sunny  sea; 
This  brain  riuOl  bum,  this  bosom  beat. 

For  ever,  and  alone,  for  thee! 
For  who  would  bid  oblivion  roll. 

Athwart  the  sunshine  of  those  hours. 
In  which  we  mingled  soul  with  soul. 

As  the  winds  mix  congenial  flowers. 

Then,  though  the  hand  of  distance  flings 

Long  shadows  twixt  thy  hearth  and  ndiM^ 
He  cannot  clip  the  lightnin.:  wings. 

Which  bear  my  spirit  back  to  tiiine ! 
Though  seas  their  waves  between  us  cast. 

And  though  the  star  of  hope  has  set. 
Yet  there's  a  soul  within  the  past^ 

A  glory  I  can  ne'er  forget! 


Q 


^& 


[This  fragment  Cromek  found  in  BunuCs  hand-  ^^ 
writing,  and  published  it  in  the  Beliques,  as  a '     < 
production  of  tne  poet's.    Gilbert  Bums,  how-  <> 
ever,  says,  that  the  verses  were  popular  ia  Ayr',"' 
shire  long  before  his  brother  wa»  bom.]  • "  ^ 

As  I  was  a  wand'ring  ae  moming  in  apiing,  '  y. 
I  heard  a  merry  ploughman  sae  sweetly  to  sing;  ,  ^  4 
And  as  he  was  singin'  thae  words  he  did  say,  ' '; , 
There's  nae  life  like  the  ploughman  in  the  month  <'  , 
o*  sweet  May. —  /" 

Thelav'rock  in  the  morning  she'll  rise  frae  h»T  t' ' 
neat,  ,^" 

And  mount  to  the  air  wi'  tiie  dew  on  her  breast ;  k  7." 

And  wi'  the  merry  ploughman  she'll  whistle  and  ^ 
aing;   . 

,  And  at  night  ahe'U  return  to  her  neat  back  again.    *f . 
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®,  feeu  1  on  fiartta^^u^. 

[BuBKi  wrote  this  Impaasioned  long  inunediate- 
fy  on  wttling  at  EUisland,  in  honour  of  his  wife, 
and  as  a  welcome  to  her  to  the  new  establishment 
there.  It  is  sung  to  a  plaintive  tune  by  Oswald, 
called  **  My  love  is  lost  to  me."  The  Eev.  Hamfl- 
ton  Paul,  in  hb  edition  of  the  poet's  works,  (Ayr, 
1890,)  speaks  with  rapture  of  the  song.  "  There 
is  nothing,"  he  says,  "  in  the  whole  drcle  of  lyric 
poetry,  ancient  or  modern,  to  be  named  with  it. 
It  bids  defiance  to  comparison."  He  then  quotes 
the  following  lines : 

"  I  see  thee  dancing  ower  the  green. 
Thy  vraist  sae  jimp,  thy  limbs  sae  clean. 
Thy  tempting  lips,  thy  roguish  een— 
By  heaven  and  earth,  I  love  thee !" 
"  This,"  continues  the  reverend  critic,  "is  what 
may  be  called  the  paroxysm  of  desire.    He  draws 
the  picture  fh>m  nature,— he  becomes  enamour- 
ed,—he  forgets  himself,— he  pants  for  breath, 
—he  is  unable  to  continue  the  description, — and 
he  gives  utterance  to  his  feelings  in  an  oath— 

"  By  heaven  and  earth,  I  love  thee  I" 
It  may  be  added,  that  Mrs.  Bums  excelled  In  the 
accomplishment  of  dancing,  and  was  remarkable, 
if  not  for  regular  beauty,  at  least  for  the  exquisite 
symmetry  of  her  person.] 

O,  ^mtB  I  on  Parnassus  Hill, 
And  had  of  Helicon  ray  fill. 
That  I  might  catch  poetic  skill. 

To  sing  how  dear  I  love  thee ! 
But  Nith  maim  be  my  Muse's  well. 
My  muse  maun  be  thy  bonnle  sell. 
On  Gorslncon  111  glowr  and  spell. 

And  write  how  dear  I  love  thee. 

Then  come,  sweet  Muse,  inspire  my  lay; 
For,  a'  the  lee-lang  simmer's  day, 
I  couldna  sing,  I  couldna  say. 

How  much,  how  dear  I  love  thee. 
I  see  thee  dancing  ower  the  green. 
Thy  waist  sae  jimp,  thy  limbs  sae  clean. 
Thy  tempting  lips^  thy  roguish  een— 

By  heaven  and  earth,  I  love  thee ! 

By  night,  by  day— a-field,  at  ham»— 
The  thoughts  of  thee  my  breast  inflame  1 
And  aye  I  muse  and  sing  thy  nam^- 
I  only  live  to  love  thee. 


Though  I  were  doom'd  to  wander  on. 
Beyond  the  sea,  beyond  the  sun. 
Till  my  last  weary  sand  was  run. 
Till  then— and  then  I'U  love  thee. 


—  I 

[BoBBRT  Whitlxt  bf  Biggar  In  Lanarkshire.]     '  '"y 


FaAB  Clyde  to  the  banks  o'  sweet  Eam- 

I've  travell'd  fli'  mony  a  mile; 
But  thoughts  o'  my  dearest  lass  Ailie 

The  wearis<nne  hours  did  beguile. 
The  happy  wae  night  that  we  parted. 

She  vow'd  she  wad  constant  remain : 
My  heart-strings  a'  dirl'd  wi'  ibndness; 

I  kiss'd  and  I  klss'd  her  again. 

'TIS  not  that  her  cheeks  are  like  roses. 

Nor  yet  for  her  dark-rowing  e'e; 
•Tis  not  for  her  sweet  comely  features ; 

These  charms  are  a'  naething  to  me. 
The  storms  o>  this  life  may  soon  blast  ttaem^ 

Or  sickness  may  snatch  them  aw^. 
But  virtue,  when  fix'd  in  the  bosom. 

Will  flourish  and  never  decay. 

Nae  langer  I'll  spend  a'  my  riller ; 

Nae  langer  I'll  now  lie  my  lane ; 
Nae  langer  I'll  hunt  after  Uuses ; 

I'll  soon  ha'e  a  wife  o'  my  ain. 
For  mony  a  wild  foot  have  I  wander'd. 

An'  mony  a  night  spent  in  viUn, 
Wi'  drinking,  and  dancing,  and  courting  i 

But  111  soon  ha'e  a  wife  o'  my  ain. 

Her  mother's  aye  roaring  and  flyting: 

"  I  rede  ye,  tak'  tent  o'  that  chiel; 
Hell  no  be  that  canny  to  leeve  wi' ; 

He'll  ne'er  be  like  douce  Geordie  Steele. 
He's  courtit  fiir  ower  mony  lasses ; 

To  slight  them  he  thinks  it  gude  tan ; 
He'll  mak*  but  a  sober  half-marrow ; 

Ye'd  best  rue  before  ye  be  bun'." 

Though  Oeordle  be  laird  o'  a  honsie. 
And  brags  o'  his  kye  and  his  pelf. 

And  warld's  gear  I  be  richt  scant  o' ; 
A  fig  for't  as  lang's  I've  my  health  I 
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If  anoe  I  were  Idppled  wl'  Atlie, 

Shell  Mldom  ha'e  eaoae  to  complain ; 

We^  Jog  on  through  lift  aye  right  cannie^ 
When  I  get  a  wife  o'  my  ain. 

But  If  that  my  AiUe  prove  blthlen. 

And  marry  before  I  return, 
111  ne'er,  like  a  coof,  greet  ahoat  her. 

Nor  yet  for  ae  minate  I'll  moom. 
Awa'  etralght  to  aome  other  beanty 

Without  loee  o'  time  I  will  hie. 
And  ahaw  to  the  laaees  I'm  carelew, 

UnkM  th^Te  as  willing  as  L 


[Warmw  by  Bcairs  In  honour  of  MIsi  Lesley 
Bainie  of  Ayrshire,  afterwards  Mrs.  Cumming  of 
Logie,  and  sent  to  Thomson's  collection  for  the 
tone  of  "  The  Collier's  Bonnie  Lassie."  The  poet, 
in  a  letter  to  Mrs  Dunlop  dated  August,  1793,  thus 
describes  the  cause  and  manner  of  the  composi- 
tion (rf  this  song.  "  Know  that  the  heart^track 
awe,  the  distant  humble  approach,  the  delight 
we  should  have  in  gaxing  upon  and  listening  to  a 
messenger  of  heaven,  appearing  in  aU  the  on- 
spotted  purity  of  his  celestial  home,  among  the 
coarse,  polluted,  flur  inferior  sons  of  men,  to  deli- 
ver to  them  tidings  that  make  their  hearts  swim 
in  Joy,  and  their  imaginations  soar  in  tranqwrt 
—such,  so  delighting  and  so  pure,  were  the  emo- 
tions of  my  soul  on  meeting  the  other  day  with 
Miss  Lesley  Baillie,  your  neighbour.  Mr.  Bidllie, 
with  his  two  daughters,  acoompanied  by  Mr.  H. 
of  O.,  passing  through  Dumfries  a'few  days  ago, 
on  their  way  to  England,  did  me  the  honour  of 
calling  on  me  t  on  which  I  took  my  horse  (though 
God  knows  I  oonld  ill  spare  the  time,)  and  ac- 
companied them  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles,  and 
dined  and  spent  the  day  vrith  them.  Twas  about 
nine,  I  think,  when  I  left  them ;  and  riding  home, 
I  oompoeed  the  foUowlng  ballad."] 

O,  SAW  ye  bonnie  Lesley, 

As  she  gaed  o'er  the  border  ? 
She's  gane,  like  Alexander, 

To  spread  her  conquests  ferther. 
To  see  her  is  to  love  her. 

And  love  but  her  fbr  ever ; 
Tor  natore  made  her  what  die  Is, 

And  never  made  anither  * 


Thou  art  a  «iueen,  fhir  Lesley, 

Thy  snt))eeta  we  before  thee^ 
Thou  art  divine,  fkir  Lesley; 

The  hearts  o'  men  adore  theSb 
The  deil  he  eoudna  scaith  thee. 

Or  aught  that  vrad  beiang  tfaea ; 
He'd  look  into  thy  bonnie  feoe. 

And  say,  I  eanna  wrang  thee  I 

The  powers  aboon  will  tent  thee. 
Misfortune  shanna  steer  thee : 

Thou*rt  like  tiiemselves  sae  lovely. 
That  ill  theyll  ne'er  let  near  Uiea. 

Biitum  again,  ftiir  Led^, 
Return  to  Oaledonie ! 

That  we  may  brag  we  ha'e  a  lms> 


1^  .       t 


JM5  lofje  #e'0  fcut  a  !a^$tr. 

[Jaicbs  Hooo.— For  flie  original  song  of  •*  M; 
love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet,"  see  page  fflS.] 

Mt  love  she's  bnt  a  laasie  yet, 
A  lightsome  lovely  lassie  yet ; 

It  searee  wad  do 

To  sit  an'  woo  C^l 

Down  by  the  stream  sae  glassy  yet.  «/{V 

But  there's  a  braw  time  coming  yet,  tjj 

When  we  may  gang a-naming  yet;  pL 

An' hint  wl' glee  ^ 

O'Joystbbe,  ^ 
When  Ik's  the  modest  gloaming  yet.        '  /W 

She's  neltiier  pnmd  nor  saney  yet,  k^^ 

She's  neither  plump  nor  gaacy  yet;  {''k 

But  Just  a  Jinking,  ^) 

Bonnie  blinking,  ^*/ 

HUty-^Ky  lassie  yet.  ^^ 

Bute,  her  artiesssmflelimairflw^et  lA^ 

Than  hinny  or  than  maxmalete;  ^/*V 

An'  right  or  vrrang,  \? 

Bre  it  be  lang,  %, 

111  bring  her  to  a  pari^  yet.  ^m 

I'm  jealous  o'  what  blesses  her,  /^ 

The  veiy  bieeae  that  kisses  her,  \?' 

jnie  nowery  beds  ^^"v 

On  whidi  die  ticads,  ^ 

Though  waeftorane  that  mlsMff  her.  ^ 
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Then  O  to  meet  my  laiile  yet. 
Up  In  yon  glen  ne  gnaby  yet; 
Forailleee 
Are  n6ught  to  me. 
Save  her  that's  but  a  luMie  yetl 


(WV 


(ftp 


[Tbb  heroine  of  this  song  was  •  yoong  girl  re> 
■idlng  In  Klrkoswald,  with  whom  Burhs  got 
acquainted  while  attending  a  sidiool  there.  In  his 
eighteenth  or  nineteenth  summer,  with  the  view 
of  learning  mensoration,  surreying,  dialling.  See, 
His  own  acoount  of  the  matter  is  as  follows :  "  I 
went  on  with  a  high  hand  with  my  geometry  till 
the  son  entered  Virgo,  •  month  which  is  always  a 
eamiTal  In  my  bosom,  when  a  charming  JUMte, 
who  lived  next  door  to  the  school,  orerset  my 
trigonometry,  and  set  me  off  at  a  tangent  from 
the  sphere  of  my  studies.  I,  however,  struggled 
on  with  my  sines  and  co-dnes  for-a  few  days 
more ;  but  stepping  into  the  garden  one  charm- 
ing noon  to  take  the  sun's  altitude,  there  I  met 
my  angel, 

'  Like  Proserpine  gathering  flowers. 
Herself  a  fidrer  flower.'— 
It  was  in  vain  to  think  of  doing  any  more  good 
at  school.  The  remaining  week  I  staid  I  did 
nothing  but  erase  the  fhculties  of  my  soul  about 
her,  or  steal  out  to  meet  her;  and  the  two  last 
nights  of  my  stayin  the  country,  had  sleep  been  a 
mortal  sin,  the  image  of  this  modest  and  inno- 
oent  girl  had  kept  me  guiltless."— It  may  be 
thought  prosaic  to  add,  after  this  high-flown 
description,  that  the  name  of  the  '*  charming 
JUUUr*  was  Peggy  Thomson,  and  that  she  after- 
wards became  Mrs.  Neilson,  and  long  lived  in  the 
town  of  Ayr,  where  her  children  still  vedde.— 
The  song  is  one  of  Bums's  very  early  ones,  and 
appears  in  the  first  edition  of  his  "poems  printed 
at  Kihnamock  In  1786,  with  the  title  of  "  Song 
eomposed  in  August."  It  is  sung  to  the  tune  of 
"  I  had  a  horse,  I  had  nae  mair,"  and  has  also 
been  adapted  to  an  old  air  called  "  When  the 
king  came  o'er  the  water."] 

Kow  westUn'  winds  and  slaughtering  guns 
Bring  autumn's  pleasant  weather  ; 

The  muiroook  strings  on  whirring  wings, 
Amaug  the  blooming  heather. 


Now  waving  grain,  wide  o'er  the  plain. 

Delights  the  weary  fermer; 
And  the  moon  shines  bright  when  I  rove  at 
night. 

To  muM  upon  my  c 


The  partridge  loves  the  fruitftil  fltUst 

The  plover  loves  the  mountains  i 
The  woodcock  haunts  the  lonely  dells. 

The  soaring  hem  the  fountains. 
Through  lofty  groves  the  cushat  roves. 

The  path  (^man  to  shun  it; 
The  haxel  bush  o'erhangs  the  tiirush. 

The  spreading  thorn  the  linnet. 

Thus  every  kind  their  pleasure  find. 

The  savage  and  the  tender; 
Some  social  Join,  and  leagues  combine; 

Some  solitary  wander: 
Avaunt,  away !  the  cruel  sway. 

Tyrannic  man's  dominion; 
The  sportman'sjoy,  the  murdering  cry. 

The  fluttering,  gory  pinion. 

But,  Peggy  dear,  the  evening's  clear, 

Thick  flies  the  skimming  swallow ; 
The  sky  is  blue,  the  fields  in  view. 

All  &ding  green  and  yellow  i 
Gome  let  us  stray  our  gladsome  way. 

And  view  the  charms  o'  nature. 
The  rustling  com,  the  fruited  thorn, 

And  every  happy  creature. 

We'll  gently  walk  and  sweetly  talk. 

Till  the  sUent  moon  shine  clearly ; 
I'll  grasp  thy  waist,  and  fondly  presst. 

And  swear  I  love  thee  dearly. 
Not  vernal  showers  to  budding  flowers. 

Not  autumn  to  the  Aurmer, 
So  dear  can  be  as  thou  to  me. 

My  Ihir,  my  lovely  charmer  I 


[Jambs  Aitchison,  printer,  Edinburgh.— Tune, 
*  Gloomy  winter's  now  awa'."] 

Gloomy  winter's  come  again ; 
Heavy  Ih's  the  deet  and  rain; 
Flaky  snaw  decks  white  the  plain, 
Whare  nature  bloom'd  sae  cheerie,  O. 
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Hoaiy  flroct  o'enpnadt  the  deO, 
Glaxing  finn  each  crystal  rill ; 
They  mind  me  o'  thy  fickle  wl'. 

My  ikir  yet  fkithleas  Mary,  O. 
I  lanely  tread  each  tracklew  way, 
Whare  wi'  thee,  Mary,  I  did  stn^r. 
My  heart'!  oppre«'d  wi'  grief  and  wae, 

Thoa'rt  £iU«e,  and  a'  looks  drearie,  O. 

The  snaw-dad  hiDs  o'ertap  the  cliids. 
The  hares  rin  tim'roas  throogh  the  wuds. 
The  trees,  forsaken  by  their  bads. 

Are  emblems  o'  my  Mary,  O. 
A'  around  deserted  looks. 
Tangles  fringe  the  barren  rocks. 
While  baimies  by  the  ingle  nooks. 

Tell  tales  that  mak'  them  eerie,  O. 
Storms  may  rage,  and  tempests  roar, 
Bestless  billows  beat  the  shore, 
Joy  on  earth  I'll  find  no  more. 

Unless  I'm  blest  wi'  Mary,  O. 


^toeet  ^nnit* 


^        I  met  oar  wealthy  laird  yesixeen 

1^'  gowd  in  hand  he  tempted  me 
He  praised  my  brow,  my  rolling  een. 

And  made  a  brag  o'  what  he'd  gi  e. 
What  though  my  Jocky's  fiur  awa'. 

Tossed  up  and  down  the  awsome  main, 
111  keep  my  heart  another  day. 

Since  Jocky  may  retom  again. 

DT ae  mair,  folse  Jamie,  sing  nae  midr. 

And  fairly  cast  your  pipe  away; 
My  Jocky  wad  be  troubled  sair. 

To  see  his  friend  his  love  betray. 
For  a'  your  songs  and  verse  are  vain. 

While  Jocky's  notes  do  faitiiftal  flow. 
My  heart  to  him  shall  true  remain: 

I'll  keep  it  for  my  constant  jo. 

Blaw  saft,  ye  gales,  round  Jocky^  head. 

And  gar  your  waves  be  calm  and  still ! 
His  hameward  sail  with  breezes  speed. 

And  dinna  a'  my  pleasure  spill. 
What  though  my  Jocky's  ikr  away ; 

Tet  he  wiU  braw  in  siUer  shhie ; 
I'll  keep  my  heart  another  day. 

Since  Jocky  may  again  be  mine. 


[This  Is  not  properly  a  Scottish  song,  though 
,  admitted  into  all  our  Scottish  collections,  but 
rather  an  English  imitation,  both  in  words  and 
mu^,  of  the  Scottish  lyrical  muse.  The  ttme  was 
composed  by  Dr.  Maurice  Greene,  and  published 
in  Bobart's  **  Caliope  or  English  Harmony"  in 
1788,  and  afterwards  adopted  by  Oswald  in  his 
Pocket  Companion,  (1749.)  The  song  is  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Dr.  John  Hoaolbt,  son  of 
Bishop  Hoadley,  and,  considering  that  it  is  the 
production  of  an  Englishman,  its  use  of  the  Scot* 
tish  language  is  pretty  accurately  sustained, 
though  here  and  there,  we  think,  the  Doric  ear 
will  detect  something  fUse  in  its  construction- 
something  which  betrays  its  bastard  origin— and 
proves  it  to  be  "  not  the  true  Mackie"  or  "real 
Simon  Pure."] 

SwxBT  Annie  ftae  the  aea-beach  came. 

Where  Jocky  speeled  the  vessel's  side. 
Ah !  wha  can  keep  their  heart  at  hame. 

When  Jocky's  tossed  abune  the  tide  1 
Far  aff  to  distant  lands  he  gangs ; 

Yet  I'll  be  true,  as  be  has  been : 
And  when  ilk  lass  about  him  thrangs. 

Hell  think  on  Annie,  his  fldthfii'  ain ! 


y 

.1 


i 

I 


Eament  in  ^nmie*         ^' 


[WRrTTBM  by  Andrbw  6.  Baht,  Edinburgh, 
on  the  death  of  a  young  g^ntieman  who  was  loct 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland  in  January,  1816.— Tone, 
"  Flowers  of  the  Forest." 

SwBBT  as  May  morning,  the  heath  hUls  adorning. 
Decking  with  pearl  the  green  flowery  lea ; 

Sweet  sing  the  thrushes  among  the  hawthorn 
bushes. 
But  tweeter  by  flur  was  ray  Jamie  to  me. 

Dark,  dark  and  drearie,  the  moment  was  eerie. 

When  the  grim  tynuat*  by  iktal  deeree, 
Snatch'd  aff  my  treasure,  my  whole  care  and 
pleasure, 
Wha  now  sleeps  in  death  'aeath  the  dazk  ndl- 
ingsea. 

Lanely  I  wander  whare  bumlee  meander, 

Blythely  the  birds  ^g  on  ilka  green  tree; 
Nature  looks  cheerie— but  waes  me,  I'm  weary, 
}    Joy  fled  wi'  him  wha  sleeps  oanld  in  the  aea. 


^ 

-^:< 
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Kae  nudr  In  the  gloamln*  I'll  gaylie  be  roamin',  * 

To  meet  wi'  my  darling  beneath  the  haw  tree, 
Where  kindly  he'd  prew  me,  and  fondly  caress 
me— 
My  heart's  still  wi'  him,  though  he's  caald  in 
the  sea. 

V^n  are  life's  pleasores,  its  beauties  and  trea- 
sures— 

Sweet  spring  the  gowans  adorning  the  lea; 
"Winter  comes  blasting,  no  longer  they're  lasting, 

But  nipt  in  the  bldom  like  my  Jamie  firae  me. 

Waaldn'  or  sleeping  I'm  moaming  and  weeping; 

Thinking  on  Jamie  tears  gush  fhie  my  e'e ; 
Pleasure  forsakes  me,  and  sorrow  o'ertakes  me ; 

Death  now  akme  my  consoler  must  be. 


[Writtsn  by  Borks  for  Johnson's  Museum  to 
the  tune  of  *'  You're  welcome,  Charlie  Stewart." 
This  tune  was  originally  called  "  Miss  Stewart's 
Beel,"  but  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a 
Jacobite  song  was  written  to  it,  beginning  as 
abore,  from  which  it  received  its  new  name. 
The  Jacobite  song  is  scarcely  worth  giving.  Mr. 
Robert  Chambers  says,  that  he  was  informed  that 
the  heroine  of  this  song  was  so  (hr  reduced  in  her 
eircumstanoes,  as  to  be  obliged  in  her  old  age  to 
support  herself  by  washing  clothes.  In  1838,  she 
resided  in  the  borough  of  MazweKon,  Dumfries.] 

O  M>vBLY  Polly  Stewart! 

0  charming  Polly  Stewart ! 
There's  ne'er  a  flower  that  blooms  in  Hay, 
That's  half  so  fiur  as  thou  art. 
The  flower  that  blaws,  it  fades,  it  fa's, 

And  art  can  ne'er  renew  it; 
But  worth  and  truth  eternal  youth 
Will  gi'e  to  Polly  Stewart. 

May  he,  whase  arms  shall  ihald  thy  charms, 

Possess  a  leal  and  true  heart ; 

To  him  be  given  to  ken  the  heaven 

He  grasps  in  Polly  Stewart ! 

O  lovely  Polly  Stewart ! 

O  charming  Polly  Stewart ! 
There's  ne'er  a  flower  that  blooms  In  May, 
Tbat'e  half  so  fiUr  a*  thoa  art. 


[It  is  said  that  Bprns  wrote  this  eharming  lit- 
tle song  on  a  real  incident.  A  young  girl,  pos- 
sessed  of  some  property  which  would  be  at  her  own 
disposal  when  she  attained  majority,  was  urged 
by  her  relations  to  accept  an  old  and  wealthy  ' 
suitor.  This  she  revised,  as  her  affections  were 
already  placed  on  one  whose  youth,  if  not  worldly 
circumstances,  was  more  in  accordance  with  her 
own— and  the  song  is  supposed  to  express  her  own 
feelings  on  the  sutject  to  her  fkvoured  lover,  and 
particularly  the  ardent  desire  she  entertained  to 
reach  that  age  when  she  would  be  mistress  of 
herself,  and  able  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  her 
attachment.  The  song  is  sung  to  a  lively  old 
tune  called  "The  Moudiewort."] 

And  oh,  for  ane>and-twenty,  Tam ! 

And  hey,  for  ane-and-twen^,  Tam  I 
I'll  learn  my  kin  a  rattlin'  sang. 

Gin  I  saw  ane-and-twenty,  Tam. 

They  snool  me  s^r,  and  hand  me  down. 
And  gar  me  look  like  bluntie,  Tam  j 

But  three  short  years  will  soon  wheel  roun', 
And  then  comes  ane-and-twenty,  Tam. 

A  gleib  o'  Ian',  a  claut  o*  gear. 
Were  left  me  by  «iy  auntie,  Tam  j 

At  kith  and  kin  I  needna  speir. 
Gin  I  saw  ane-and-twenty,  Tam. 

They'll  ha'e  me  wed  a  wealthy  coof. 
Though  I  mysel'  ha'e  plenty,  Tam ; 

But  hear'st  thou,  laddie  ?— there's  myhife,— 
I'm  thine  ait  ane-and-twenty,  Tam ! 


niim  0tjc  cam*  hm. 


[iMPnovRD  by  Bams  for  Johnson's  Moseum 
from  an  old  but  somewhat  indelicate  ditty.  The 
tune  is  now  more  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  "  The  Lah-d  o'  Cockpen."] 

O  WBSN  she  cam'  ben  she  bobbit  ta'  law, 
O  when  she  cam  ben  she  bobbit  fh'  law. 
And  when  she  oam'  ben,  she  kiss'd  Cockpen, 
'    And  qme  she  denied  that  she  did  it  at -a'. 
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And  wmana  Coekpen  rieht  waey  with*'. 
And  WMTW  Coekpen  riebt  Miaey  witha', 
!  InleaTingthedochterofaknrd, 
And  UMlng  a  ooIUer  lai^  an'  a'  ? 

O  nerer  look  donn,  my  Ia«ie,  at  a', 

O  never  look  doan,  mj  lawle,  at  a% 

Thy  Up*  are  as  «w»et>  and  thy  figure  eoiAplete, 

A*  the  finest  dame  in  castle  or  ha*. 

Though  thoa  ha'e  nae  silk  and  holland  sae  sow', 
'  Thoogh  thou  ha'e  mu*  silk  and  holland  sae  sma', 
'  Thy  coat  and  thy  sark  are  thy  ain  handywark. 

And  Lody  Jean  was  neter  sae  braw. 


^.-,^ 


?^ame. 


[Br  JoHK  DoooAL,  formerly  of  Paisley  now  of 
MontreaL] 

Oh  !  tell  na  me  that  this  is  haroe,— 

It  is  nae  haroe  to  me ; 
Ilk  thing  is  tnmit  to  my  heart. 

An'  onoo  to  my  e'e. 

If  I  could  see  the  bonnle  brume 

On  ilka  sandy  knowe ; 
An*  the  whins  in  a'  tbeir  gowden  pride. 

On  green  hiU  sides  tliat  grow: 

If  I  ooald  see  the  primrose  blame 

In  mony  a  haxel  glen, 
Whar  linties  chirp,  and  merles  sing. 

Far  frae  the  step  o'  men : 

If  I  could  see  the  morning  sun 

Glint  owre  the  dewy  com. 
While  a  thousan'  iarerocks  in  the  sky 

Are  welcoming  the  mom : 

If  I  could  see  the  gowan  spread 

Its  wee  flowers  on  the  lea, 
A  n'  the  heather  blume  on  the  mountain  bare. 

And  the  iTy  climb  the  treei 

If  I  could  see  the  sunny  kirk-yard, 
Whar  my  Men's  lie  skie  by  side; 

And  think  that  I  could  lay  my  banes 
Beside  them  when  I  died:— 


Then  might  I  think  that  this  was  ham* 

And  gladly  lire  and  dee, 
For  fleel  this  want  at  my  heart's  eos«. 

My  natire  Umd,  for  thee. 


'8a/]&e  losing  SirV^  55cng. 


[W.  B.  Samostsb.— Here  first  printed.] 

Farbwxli.,  my  bonnie  ydlow  hair! 

Ye  feu  in  rows  o'  gowden  sheen 
Aboon  my  bosom,  lily  fldr. 

An'  dung  in  clusters  round  my  een. 

H  y  roun',  my  roqr  cheeks,  fkrewell  !— 

Ye  were  my  soul's  idolatry. 
Farewell,  sweet  mouth !— oh,  ruby  ceB  1 

Thy  pearls  a'  ha'e  dropp'd  away  I 


The  Ueht  that  shot  its  saften  b 

Frae  oat  my  een  o'  Irannie  blue  i 

la  gane,  and  I  am  lost  in  dreams  ^ 

Of  what  I  was— what  I  am  nool  d 

I>ays,monthaandyearsha'ewToaghtsadwaric  ^ 

On  me,  my  brother ! — do  not  weep :  "i 

I  go  to  God's  appointed  ark. 

To  take  my  rest,  an' sleep  my  sleep  1  I 

An'  when  new  Tistons  rise  on  me,  ^ 

And  life's  dark  water's  gathered  in,  / 

I'll  land  on  an  eternity  [ 

Of  life,  unsweetened  by  da.  ^ 

Farewell,  fhrewell,  thoa  dear  loo'd  Ught!— 

Ah !  much  too  dear  so  soon  to  part ;  ^ 

The  clouds  o'  death's  unwelcome  night  V 

Are  settling  dreary  round  my  heart.  ^ 

Oh,  take  my  hand— oh,  kiss  my  bitow—  i 

Oh,  brother  '—brother,  do  not  weq>,  ' 

To  pain  our  parting !— let  me  go  ^ 
In  peace  to  my  appointed  sleep  1 

There  are  no  tears  where  angels  ring  f> 

Their  tongueless  orisons  of  lore ;  0 

An'  now  I  fly  with  gladden'd  wing 

To  meet  than  in  the  courts  aboT*.  (^ 


^^^^j^^A-:^>.H^, 
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®Je  Ean^  of  ^afee^. 

/^  (WnjjtAH  Khos,  the  author  of  this  patriotic  eflbaion,  which  it  hers  printed  for  the  first  ,  - 

•  ,p/7   time,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  August,  17^,  at  Frith,  in  the  parish  of  Lilliesleaf,  Roxburgh-  <  ■  ,  > 

« ^>*  shire;  he  died  on  the  ISth  November,  182B,  at  No.  9,  Navy  Street,  Leithwallc,  Edinburgh,  in  the  '•«    / 

■  ^v;>  36th  year  of  his  age.    Knox  early  evinced  a  passion  for  poetry,  and  during  the  iatter  part  of  his  life  <  .  ^ , 

^  j\  gave  to  the  worid  many  separate  publications,  which  have  been  much  esteemed.    The  first  was  /'/' 
/C^  "  The  Lonely  Hearth;  and  other  Poems,"  published  In  North  Shields  in  1818.    He  successively  pub-      ,-,  \ 

.XV  lished  in  Edinburgh  "  The  Songs  of  Israel,"  "  The  Harp  of  Zlon,"  and  several  other  productions  in  *"  .^  '. 

^O  3  prose  and  verse;  and  contributed  many  articles  to  "The  Edinburgh  Magaiine."    InYolumeXV.  '     / 
^»     '4  of  that  worlc,  for  the  year  1824,  he  contributed  a  series  of  papers  under  the  title  of  "  Walks  in  • 

^^\  Edinburgh,  by  Dick  Peppermint,"  which  the  late  Dr.  Bobert  Anderson,  who  thought  highly  of  his  {  '  '-t. 

^^/  abilitiee,  dedared  vrere  weU  worthy  ofeeparate  publication.    Knox  was  a  kind  and  afSsctionate  son,  \  .' 

'if  ~A  and  a  most  agreeable  companion ;  and  his  writhogs  will  obtain  for  him  a  respectable  position  among  ; 

'    ^^  the  minor  poets  of  our  country.]  '     , 

*'^  u  - 

^  T  J  O  BKAVB  Caledonians,  my  brothers,  my  firionds,  \^  •. ' , 

\ '/»  Now  sorrow  is  trame  on  the  wings  of  the  vrinds,  » ^ ' 

/j^j  Care  sleeps  with  the  sun  in  the  seas  of  the  west,  ."•_ 

i^  And  courage  is  lull'd  in  the  warrior's  breast:  ^(l     , 

^^  ^  Here  social  pleasure  enlivens  each  heart,  j'5 

i*,  \  y  And  friendship  is  ready  its  warmth  to  impart,  ;,     ; 

/  ,^^  The  goblet  is  flll'd,  and  each  wom<K>ne  partakes,  *'      \ 

y^^  To  drink  plenty  and  peace  to  the  dear  Land  of  Cakes.  ^1,^1 

yy<^  Though  the  Bourbon  may  boast  of  his  vine-cover'd  hills,—  ^  ^^* 

'^•^  Through  each  bosom  the  tide  of  depravity  thrills;  ,  ^i' 

\  /'^  Though  the  Indian  may  sit  in  his  green  orange  bowers,—  uV^ 

^.'  J.  There  slavery's  wail  counts  the  weariesome  hours:  ^  /' 

"   '•  \  ^  Though  our  island  is  beat  by  the  storms  of  the  north,—  ;  ;'  9 

j2^  ^  There  blaie  the  bright  meteors  of  valour  and  worth.  [^  ^ 

^   J  There  the  loveliest  rose>bud  of  beauty  awakes 

^t;.C  From  that  cradle  of  virtue— the  dear  Land  of  Cakes.  '^ 

a1  )  O  valour !  thou  guardian  of  freedom  and  truth,  y"'' 

0   ^  Thou  stay  of  old  age  and  thou  guidance  of  youth,  ^r  ^  ] 

^  \  \  Still,  still  thy  enthuskut  transports  pervade  %  I^\ 

(/ /  /J  The  breast  that  is  wrapt  in  the  green  tartan  plaid  i  v^  s  ^ 

{^  And  ours  are  the  shoulders  that  never  shall  bend  ^4, ' 

Sy-1  To  the  rod  of  a  tyrant,  that  scourge  of  a  land,—  V(  « 

¥^\3  Ours  the  bosoms  no  terror  of  death  ever  shakes,  tA*> 

/«^  When  called  in  defence  of  the  dear  Land  of  Cakes !  jr\ 

y  ^  VI.  Shall  the  ghosts  of  our  fhthers,  aloft  on  each  cloud—  * ,  / 

>  ;  When  the  rage  of  the  battle  is  dreadful  and  loud—  ^.  „ 

X.'^  See  us  shrink  fhMn  our  standard  with  fter  and  dismay,  ^    \ 

^''  \  And  leave  to  our  foemen  the  pride  of  the  day?  ^  #  -^ 

•  ^^1                                   No ;  by  heavens!  we  will  stand  to  our  honour  and  trust,  vC 
^K^                                     Till  our  hearts-blood  be  shed  on  our  ancestors*  dust ;—  ^"'t 

*  ,  Till  we  sink  to  the  slumber  no  war-trumpet  breaks,  , 
^TT*)                                    Beneath  the  brown  heath  of  the  dear  Land  of  CakeSk 


... ,  ^rr  ^n^ 


^.v 
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O  peace  to  the  adiescrfthoMtluit  hare  bled  >i|,* 

For  the  land  where  the  proad  thistle  HUMS  iti  bead  I  /'jw^ 

O  peace  to  the  ashes  oftboee  gave  aa  birth  Vx 

In  a  land  flreedom  renders  the  boast  of  the  earth!  ,"^ 

Though  their  lives  are  extingoish'd,  their  q>irit  remaiiM^  t  C 

And  swells  in  their  Mood  that  still  runs  in  our  veins;—  - ''^ 


Still  thdr  deathless  achierements  onr  ardour  awakes 
For  the  honour  and  weal  of  the  dear  Land  of  Cakes. 


^f^jairing  Ji^arg* 


Te  sons  of  Old  Scotia:  je  ftiends  ofmj  heart. 

From  our  wotd— from  our  trust,  let  us  never  depart! 

Kor  e'er  from  onr^oe,  till  with  victory  crown'd. 

And  the  balm  of  compassion  is  pour'd  in  his  wound; 

And  still  to  our  bosom  be  honesty  dear. 

And  still  to  our  lores  and  our  friendships  sincere; 

And,  till  heaTen's  last  thunder  the  firmament  shakes,  ^ 

Hay  happiness  beam  on  the  dear  Land  of  Cakes!  ^^ 


■'>a 


{T Attn AnTLL.— Set  to  masie  by  R.  A.  Smith. — Smith  says,  "  The  music  published  witii  this  son^       ^v' 
was  originally  oomixMed  to  other  words,  but  Tannihill  took  a  fiuicy  to  the  air,  and  immedately    K^ 
wrote  '  Desp^ring  Mary*  far  it,  which,  being  the  betto-  song,  was  adopted."] 

"  Mast,  why  thus  waste  thy  youth-tlme  in  B<Hnow  ?  ^   ■? 

See,  a'  around  you  the  flowers  sweetly  blaw ;  ^ 

*       Blythe  sets  the  sun  o'er  the  wild  cliffi  of  Jura,  ^'  , 

BIythe  sings  the  mavis  in  ilka  green  shaw." 
"How  can  tills  heart  ever  mair  think  of  pleasure?  ^ 

Summermay  smile,  but  delight  I  ha'enane;  *  ^.'/ 

Cauld  in  the  grave  lies  my  heart's  only  treasure,  .v^ 

Nature  seems  dead  dnoe  my  Jamie  is  gane.  t:'  V> 

"  This  'kerchief  he  gave  me,  a  true  lover's  tokea,  ,  ,-^ 

Dear,  dear  to  me  was  the  gift  for  his  sake!  .'^^  ^ 
I  weart  near  my  heart,  but  this  poor  heart  is  broken, 

Hope  died  with  Jamie,  and  left  it  to  breaks 

Sighing  for  him,  I  lie  down  in  the  e'ening,  '  ^-^ 

Sighing  for  him,  I  awake  in  the  mom;  '^^ 
Spent  are  my  days  a'  in  secret  repining,  '  ^ 

Peaoe  to  this  bosom  can  never  return.  1^ 

*' Oft  have  we  wander'd  in  sweetest  retirement. 

Telling  our  loves  'neath  the  moon's  sflent  beam,  : .  , 
Sweet  were  our  meetings  of  tender  endearment. 

But  fled  are  these  joys  like  a  fleet-passing  dream.  f'  . 

Cruel  remembrance,  in  pity  forsake  me,  |*>  ,-• 

Brooding  o'er  Joys  that  for  ever  are  flown!  Ifi^ 
Cruel  remembrance,  in  pity  forsake  me,  >, ' 

Flee  te  some  bosom  where  grief  is  unknown  t"  !**  > 


L^iyiLized  by  VjjOO^k^ 
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®f  a*  tj&f  aittg. 


J  ,-  tTna  TCiy  beautifW  song  was  at  one  time  po- 
^  '-J  polar  all  orer  the  country,  and  though  not  now 
''  *  ,  ao  frequently  to  be  heard,  it  Is  still  a  general 
,  W,  &T0urite.— Burns  wrote  the  first  two  verses  of  it 
>»,*■  In  the  summer  of  1788,  just  when  he  had  taken 
t  f  i  possession  of  the  fiirm  of  Ellisland,  in  DumMes- 
\X  »hire,  and  wa*  overseeing  the  erection  of  new 
/^ '  fiirm-house  and  offices,  previous  to  the  reception 
t  '"^  'of  Jean  Armour  as  his  legalized  wife.  During ^ 
"  1  ,  this  period,  which  he  calls  his  "honeymoon,"  he 
f  \^  seems  to  have  entertained  the  fondest  affection 
^  -^  and  highest  admiration  for  his  "  bonnie  Jean," 
^,/  and  to  have  contemplated  with  rapture  the  pros- 
'^(%  peot  of  being  at  last  enabled  to  place  her  in  hon. 
2  **  ^  ourable  position  under  a  roof  of  his  own.  The 
'^/^  song,  beginning, 
i:  '  "  O  were  I  on  Parnassus'  hill," 

/  '  was  written  at  this  time  also,  and  betrajrs,  even 
\-  more  passionately  than  the  present,  the  depth  of 
,1^  x'  his  affection  towards  his  recently-wedded  wife. 
,V  It  was  not  till  November  in  the  above  year  that 
^  Mrs.  Bums  was  removed  to  Eliisland,  but  during 
.  the  long  summer,  while  the  flarm -steading  was 
\  '  .  being  rebuilt,  the  poet  paid  several  visits  to  Ayr- 
c> ,  ~^  shire,  and  saw  her  at  her  Cather's  house  in 
yy' '  Hauohline.  The  four  concluding  stanzas  of  the 
1 1  vk  •*"**»  **  '*®'*  given,  were  not  written  by  Burns, 
\  \\^  but  were,  we  believe,  added  by  TVilmam  Rbid 
'  late  bookseOer  in  Glasgow.  Other  accounts  say, 
\  V  ^^^  ^'*  ^i^  ^<u  author  only  of  the  third  and 
n  ~)  fourth  stanzas,  and  that  the  two  concluding  ones 
^L/i.  werewrittem  by  John  Hamilton,  bookseller,  Edin* 
3^1^  burgh.— The  air  of  the  song  was  composed  by 
J-,*  "^  William  Marshall,  butler  to  the  duke  of  Gordon, 
/  and  called  "  Miss  Admiral  Gordon's  strathspey." 
'  It  was  partly  founded  on  the  old  tune,  "  The  Low- 
,  ^  lands  of  Holland."] 

Xy*^         Of  a*  the  alrts  the  wind  can  blaw^ 
I  flearly  like  the  west; 
For  there  the  bonnie  lassie  lives. 

The  lass  that  I  lo'e  best: 
Though  wild  woods  grow,  and  rivers  row, 
V  p]^  Wi'  monie  a  hill  between, 

AT;  Baith  day  and  night,  my  fiuu^'s  fUght 

C'  'v  I»  ever  wi'  my  Jean. 

^""^ 

*  ^^^  I  see  her  in  the  dewy  flow'r,     . 

«  "^,  Sae  lovely,  sweet,  and  fair; 

^  i"  I  hear  her  voice  in  ilka  bird, 

^^,  Wi*  music  charm  the  air:  ) 


I 


There's  not  a  bonnie  flower  that  springs, 

By  fountain,  shaw,  or  green. 
Nor  yet  a  bonnie  bird  that  sings. 

But  minds  me  o'  my  Jean. 

Upon  the  banks  o'  flowing  Clyde 

The  lasses  busk  them  braw ; 
But  when  their  best  they  ha'e  put  on. 

My  Jeanie  dings  them  a' ; 
In  hamely  weeds  she  fax  exceeds 

The  fairest  o'  the  town ; 
Baith  sage  and  gay  confess  it  sae. 

Though  drest  in  russet  gown. 

The  gamesome  Iamb,  that  sucks  its  dam, 

Mair  harmless  canna  be ; 
She  has  nae  faut,  if  sic  ye  ca't. 

Except  her  love  for  me : 
The  sparkling  dew,  o'  clearest  hue, 

Is  like  her  shining  een ; 
In  shape  and  air,  wha  can  compare 

Wi*  my  sweet  lovely  Jean  ? 

O  blaw,  ye  westlin'  winds,  blaw  saft 

Amang  the  leafy  trees; 
Wi'  genUe  gale,  fhie  muir  and  daie. 

Bring  hame  tiie  laden  bees ; 
And  bring  the  lassie  back  to  me 

That's  aye  sae  neat  and  clean ; 
Ae  blink  o'  her  wad  banish  care, 

Sae  lovely  is  my  Jean. 

What  sighs  and  tows  amang  the  knowes, 

Ha'e  past  atween  us  twa! 
How  fkin  to  meet,  how  wae  to  i>art. 

That  day  she  gade  awa' ! 
The  powers  aboon  can  only  ken. 

To  whom  the  heart  is  seen,         « 
That  nane  can  be  sae  dear  to  me. 

As  my  sweet  lovely  Jean  I 


& 


I 

i 


Peat  Mogn,  if  gdur  %mvk^^ 

[FaoM  Ramsay's  **  Gentie  Shepherd.**— Tan*,    ST. 
'  Fye,  gae  rub  her  ower  wi'  strae."  j 

DxAK  Soger,  if  your  Jenny  geok. 
And  answer  kindness  with  a  slight, 

Seem  unoonoem'd  at  her  neglect. 
For  women  in  oar  vowg  delights 

'-On 


Coo^.^ 
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Bat  tlieai  deqrfse  ivfao're  foon  d«flnt. 
And  with  a  •imple  Ams  ghre  way 

To  a  repQlae ;  then,  be  not  blate, 
Puih  bauldly  on  and  win  the  day. 

Hmm  maldena.  Innocently  yoang. 

Say  aften  what  they  never  mean ; 
Ke'er  mind  their  pretty  lying  tongue. 

But  tent  the  language  of  their  een ; 
If  these  agree,  and  she  perdst 

To  answer  aO  your  lore  with  hate, 
Seelc  elsewhere  to  be  better  blest. 

And  let  her  dgh  when  tis  too  Ute. 


a0  I  toad  Iti^t. 


f  [This  fragment  Is  given  In  Herd's  collection, 
but  is  of  older  date.    In  Johnson's  Museum,  it  is 

''  said  to  have  been  composed  on  an  amour  of  John 
duke  of  Argyle.  This  John  was  Jtanie  Deaiu't 
duket  and  as  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  author 
of  the  song  beginning  "  Argyle  is  my  name," 

,  probably  he  wrote  tills  ditty  also.  From  the  line 
in  the  last  verse, 

*'  Up  the  GaHowgate,  down  the  Green," 
one  might  suppose  the  scene  of  the  song  to  belong 

'  to  Glasgow,  but  there  are  other  localities  ( Aber> 
deen  for  example,)  which  can  boast  of  "  Gallow- 

,  gates"  and  "Greens."  The  tune,  "  O,  as  I  was 
klst yestreen,"  was  originally  called  "Lumps  o' 

K  Padding,"  which  name  was  transferred  to  another 

'  old  air,  adopted  by  Gay  for  the  finale  in  his  "  Beg- 
gar's Opera,"  "Thus  I  stand  Mice  a  Turk,"  &c. 
It  is  well  known  that  one  otject  Gay  had  in 
"  The  Beggar's  Opera"  was  to  supplant  the  Italian 
opera,  by  the  introduction  of  good  old  English 

,  and  Scottish  tunes.    An  Italian  speaking  of  this, 

,  said,  with  great  indignation  and  scorn,  "  Saire, 
thU  dam  Signor  Gay  try  to  pelt  my  eountrymtn  out 

'qf  England  with  *  Lump*  qf  Pudding.'  "J 

O,  AS  I  was  kist  yestreen  1 
O,  as  I  was  kist  yestreen ! 
I'll  never  forget  till  the  day  that  I  dee, 
.       Sae  mony  braw  kisses  his  grace  gafe  me ! 

My  fltther  vras  deeping,  my  mother  was  ont. 
And  I  was  my  lane,  and  in  eam'  the  duket 
^     111  never  forget  till  the  day  that  I  dee, 
'    Sae  mony  braw  kisses  his  grace  ga'e  me. 


Up  the  Chdlowgate,  down  the  Graen; 
I'll  never  ibrget  tiU  the  day  that  I  dee, 
Sae  mony  braw  kisses  his  grace  ga'e  ma. 


®5e  EajJje^  a*  !eugf>» 


[Ant,  "  Kist  yestreen."— The  first  stanza  of  this 
song  was  a  (Pigment  which  Takhabux,  left:  the 
rest  was  added  by  Ai.xz.  Boooss.] 

Thb  lasses  a*  leagh,  and  the  eailln  flate. 
But  Maggie  was  sitting  (h*  onrie  and  blate. 
The  anld  silly  gawkle,  dte  couldna  contain. 
How  brawly  she  was  kist  yestreen  ; 

Kist  yestreen,  kist  yestreen. 
How  brawly  she  was  kist  yestreen ; 
She  blethered  it  round  to  her  ftte  an'  her  f^een. 

How  brawly  she  was  kist  yestreen. 

She  loosed  the  white  napkin  flrae  'boot  her  don 

neck. 
An'  cried.  The  big  sorrow  tak'  lang  Gconlie 

Fleck! 
D'ye  see  what  a  scart  I  gat  flrae  a  preen. 
By  his  towsling  an'  kissing  at  me  yestreen; 

At  me  yestreen,  at  me  ycfitreen. 
By  his  towsling  an'  kissing  at  me  yestreen ; 
I  canna  conceive  what  the  ftillow  could  mean. 

By  his  Idssing  sae  meikle  at  me  yestreen. 

Then  she  pu'd  up  her  sleeve  an'  diawed  a  biae 

marit, 
Quo'  she,  I  gat  that  flrae  yoang  Davy  our  dark. 
But  the  creature  had  surely  forgat  himsel'  clean, 
.When  he  nipt  me  sae  hard  for  a  kiss  yestreen ; 

For  a  kiss  yestreen,  for  a  kiss  yestreen. 
When  he  nipt  me  sae  hard  for  a  kiss  yesteeea; 
I  wonder  what  keepit  my  nails  flrae  his  een. 

When  he  nipt  me  sae  hard  for  a  kisagrestreen. 

Then  she  held  up  her  cheek,  an'  cried.  Fool  ik* 

thelalTd, 
Just  levk  what  I  gat  vri'  his  black  biide  beard. 
The  vilte  filthy  body !  was  e'er  the  like  seen? 
To  rub  me  sae  sair  for  a  kiss  yestreen ; 

For  a  Idss  yestreen,  for  a  kiss  yestreen-! 
To  rub  me  sae  sair  for  a  kiss  yestreen, 
I'm  sure  that  nae  woman  o'  judgment  need 

green 
^        To  be  rubbit,  like  me,  for  a  Uis  yestreen. 


I 
I 
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Ojn%  she  tald  what  grand  offers  the  aften  had  had. 
Bat  wad  she  tak'  a  man  ?— na,  she  wasna  sae  madi 
For  the  hale  o'  the  sex  she  cared  na  a  preen, 
An'  she  hated  the  way  she  was  kissed  yestreen ; 

Kist  yestreen,  Ust  yestreen,  ' 

She  hated  the  way  she  was  Ust  yestreen ; 
"Twas  a  mercy  that  naithlng  mair  serioos  had  been. 

For  ifs  dangeroos  whiles  to  be  kissed  at  e'en. 


[Tni  author  of  this  song  was  Jamis  Scaduick, 
a  native  of  the  banks  of  the  Levem  in  Ben&ew- 
shire,  and  by  profession  a  copper-plate  engraver. 
He  was  an  intimate  firiend  of  Tannahlll's.  After 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1818,  a  small 
volume  of  his  poems  was  printed  for  the  benefit  of 
his  fkmily.— Air,  "  O  my  love's  bonnie."] 

OoTOBsa  winds,  wi'  biting  breath. 

Now  nip  the  leaves  that's  yellow  fiiding  ; 
Nae  gowans  glint  upon  the  green, 

Alas!  they're  oo'er'd  wi'  winterli  oleading. 
As  through  the  woods  I  mnsing  gang, 

Nae  birdies  cheer  me  firae  the  bushes. 
Save  little  Robin's  lanely  sang. 

Wild  warbling  where  ttie  bomie  gushes. 

The  sun  is  jogging  down  the  brae. 

Dimly  through  the  mist  he's  shining. 
And  cranretigh  hoar  creeps  o'er  the  grass. 

As  day  resigns  bis  throne  to  e'ening. 
Oft  let  me  walk  at  twilight  grey. 

To  view  tbe'fitoe  of  dying  nature, 
TOl  spring  again  wi'  mantie  green, 

Bdights  the  heart  o'  ilka  creature. 


#*er  tjje  muir  to  JEaggg^ 

[This  is  the  name  of  an  old  Scottish  air.  The 
original  words  to  the  tune,  however,  axe  scarcely 
fit  tat  quoting.  The  toUowing  is  Bahsat's  ver- 
sion of  the  song.] 

AMD  111  owre  the  mulr  to  Maggy, 
Her  wit  and  sweetness  call  me ; 

Tbr-re  to  my  Ikir  111  show  my  mind. 
Whatever  may  befkll  me : 


'•-^^ 


If  she  love  mirth,  I'll  learn  to  sing 

Or  likes  the  Nine  to  follow, 
I'll  lay  my  lugs  in  Pindus'  spring, 
•      And  invocate  Apollo. 

If  she  admire  a  martial  mind, 

I'll  sheathe  my  limbs  in  armour ; 
If  to  the  softer  dance  inclined. 

With  gayest  airs  I'll  charm  her ; 
If  she  love  grandeur,  day  and  night 

I'll  plot  my  nation's  glory. 
Find  flavour  in  my  prince's  sif^t. 

And  shine  in  (Uture  stoiy. 

Beauty  can  wonders  vrork  with  ease. 

Where  wit  is  corresponding  > 
And  bravest  men  know  best  to  please. 

With  complaisance  abounding. 
My  bonnie  Maggy's  love  can  turn 

Me  to  what  shape  she  pleases. 
If  in  her  breast  that  flame  shall  bum. 

Which  in  my  boaom  bleeaes. 


[T.  M.  CUHKUCOBAM.] 

Yb  briei7  bidds,  where  roses  blaw  1 

Ye  flownry  fells,  an'  sunny  braes! 
Whase  scroggie  bosoms  foster'd  a' 

The  pleasures  o'  my  youthfU'  days. 
Amang  your  leaQr  simmer  elaes. 

And  blushin*  blooms,  the  sephyr  flie% 
Syne  wings  awa',  and  wanton  plays 

Around  the  grave  whare  Maiy  lies. 


Nae  mair  yoar  bonnie  b^ken  bowers,  ■..  ' 

Your  streamlets  (iUr,  and  woodlands  ga/,  .  \' 
Can  cheer  the  weary  winged  hours 

As  up  the  glen  I  joyless  stray :  <^ ,  ^ 

For  a'  my  hopes  ha'e  flown  away,  ^^' 

And  when  they  reach'd  their  native  skies,  (^ 
Left  me,  amid  the  w<»-ld  o'  wae,  * '  ^ 

To  weet  the  grave  whare  Mary  lies.  ^  %  \ 

It  Is  na  beauty's  fidrest  bloom. 

It  is  na  maiden  charms  conslgn'd. 
And  hurried  to  an  early  tomb,  .  ^ 

j^^  That  wrings  my  heart  and  donds  my  mind;  \,  p 
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But  qwikUng  wit,  and  wnie  i«ftn*d. 
And  ipotleM  tnith  without  dfa«°^f 

Mftk*  me  with  sight  enrich  the  wind 
That  Ikos  the  grate  whare  Mary  lies.* 


fJAMBs  Hooe.— €adte  Air.] 

On  bon  a  ri !  there's  something  wantin*; 

Ohhonari!  I'mwearie; 
Kae  young,  biythe,  and  bonnie  lad 

Comes  o'er  tlie  knowe  to  cheer  me. 
When  tlM  day  wears  away. 

Bad  I  look  a'  down  Uie  ralley; 
nka  soun',  wi'  a  stoun'. 

Sets  my  heart  a  thrillin'. 

When  I  see  the  plorer  ritin'. 

Or  the  curlew  wheelin'. 
Then  I  trow  some  bonnie  lad 

Is  coming  to  my  sheelin'. 
Why  should  I  sit  an'  sigh. 

While  the  greenwood  blooms  sae  bonnie  ? 
lAveroeks  sing,  flow'rets  spring, 

A'  but  me  are  dieery. 

My  wee  cot  is  blest  and  happy; 

Oh  'tis  neat  and  cleanly  I 
Sweet  the  brier  that  blooms  beside  it; 

Kind  the  heart  that's  lanely. 
Come  away,  come  away. 

Herd,  or  hind,  or  boatman  laddie, 
I  ha'e  a  cow,  Idd,  and  ewe, 

Ctowd  and  gear,  to  gain  ye. 


Eofce  at  '^•Sirtg«nitte» 

[John  Nbtat.— Here  first  printed.] 

O,  Ko  I  I  may  not  love  thee  new. 

As  when  thou  wert  the  witching  qaean 
That  charm'd  my  heart,  I  wot  not  how. 

And  I  could  sing  my  lovely  Jean : — 
I  may  not  now  so  praise  thy  een. 

And  say  that  they  the  stars  outshine  j 
The  love  we  felt  at  gay  eighteen 

Is  not  like  that  of  Thixtynine. 


•^-. 


Cr" 


Thy  matron  Hp  I  may  not  Use. 

As  when  the  cheny  ripen'd  tberet 
Nor  say,  that  in  thy  smUe  is  bliss. 

Thy  bosom  more  than  lily  ihir ; 
Nor  play  me  with  thy  tressed  hair. 

And  round  thy  brow  sweet  roses  twine  t- 
Nor  with  an  angel  thee  compare. 

With  Aiding  charms  at  Ttdrtgr-nine. 

And  yet  I  love  thee  with  a  lore 

That  cannot  flule  or  pass  away ; 
And  time  alone  such  love  can  prove. 

As  orient  sunshine  proves  the  day. 
Sweet  wert  thou  in  thy  maiden  May ! 

And  all  its  balmy  blooms  were  mine  j 
When  gently  now  these  flowers  decay. 

Truth  makes  us  firiends  at  Thirty-nine. 


I 


^|c  aiwmfrie^  'SToIunUerjJ.  ^. 


[Thts  admirable  patriotic  song  was  written 
Burns  in  April,  1795,  when  Britain  was  threat- 
ened with  Invasion  by  the  French  republicans, 
and  should  have  for  ever  put  to  rest  any  doubts  '^$ 
that  existed  regarding  the  poet's  love  of  country  -^ ' 
or  loyalty.  "  Bums  enrolled  himself  in  titebsoid*  ^K. 
of  gentiemen  volunteers  of  Dumfiries,"  says  AQan  >*  , 
Cunningham,  "  though  not  without  opposition  .'  • 
from  some  of  the  haughty  Tories  who  demurred  >-^' 
about  his  principles,  which  they  called  donoantie.  ^ 
I  remember  well  the  appearance  of  that  respect-  ^m 
able  corps :  their  odd,  but  not  ungraceflil,  dress .  -^  - 
white  kerseymere  breeches  and  widstooat;  Aoit  ^ 
blue  coat,  fiieed  with  red ;  and  round  hat  sor-  ,^ 
mounted  by  a  bearslcin,  like  the  helmets  of  our , 


'4 


horse  guards;  and  I  remember  the  Poet  also— his ' 


^^ 


very  swarthy  fiwje,  his  very  ploughman-stoop,  his  *w^ 
large  dark  eyes,  and  indifferent  dexterity  in  the  '<»  ^ 
handling  of  his  arms."  The  song  waa  originally  ^  i  C 
printed  in  the  Dumfries  Journal,  and  said  to  be  ^ , 
sung  to  the  tune  of  "  Push  about  the  Jorum."  It  V^r ' 
vras  afterwards  set  to  music  by  Stephen  Clarke,  '  _ 
and  publiriied  as  a  dngle  sheet  song.  It  flv  »  ^' 
time  ei\)oyed  an  extensive  popularity.}  '  * 


DoKs  haughty  Gaul  invasion  threat  ? 

Then  let  the  loons  beware,  sir. 
There's  wooden  walls  upon  our  aeasr 

And  v<dunteers  on  shore,  tit. 
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Tke  Nifh  ■haQ  nm  to  Cordncoo, 

And  Criflbl  sink  in  Solway, 
Ere  we  permit  a  foreign  foe 

On  British  ground  to  rally. 

O  let  OS  not,  like  niarUng  cars. 

In  wrangling  be  divided. 
Till  slap  come  in  an  unco  loon. 

And  wi'  a  rung  decide  it. 
Be  Britain  still  to  Britain  true. 

Among  ourselves  united ; 
For  never  but  by  British  hands 

Hust  British  wrongs  be  righted. 

The  kettie  o*  the  kirk  and  state. 

Perhaps  a  clout  may  &il  in't, 
But  deil  a  foreign  tinkler  loon 

Shall  ever  ca'  a  nail  in't. 
Onr  fiithers'  blood  the  kettle  bought. 

And  who  would  dare  to  spoil  it? 
By  heaven,  the  sacrilegious  dog 

ShaUftielbetoboUit! 

The  wretch  that  would  a  tyrant  own  i 

And  the  wretch,  his  true-born  brother. 
Who'd  set  the  mob  aboon  the  throne ; 

May  they  be  damned  together ! 
Who  will  not  sing,  "  God  save  the  king  1" 

Shall  hing  as  high's  the  steeple ; 
But  while  we  sing,  •'  God  save  the  king  1" 

We'll  ne'er  forget  the  people. 


^ul^efetfe,  tmnt  tit  h^u, 

[BoRNS  furnished  the  tune  and  words  of  this 
song  to  Johnson's  Museum.  "The  chorus,"  ho 
■ays,  "  is  part  <^an  old  song,  one  stanza  of  which 
I  recollect: 

Every  day  my  wife  tells  me 
That  ale  and  brandy  will  ruin  me| 
But  if  gude  liquor  be  my  dead. 
This  shall  be  written  on  my  head— 
O  gudewife,  count  the  lawin. 

The  lawin,  the  lawin ; 
O  gudewife,  count  the  lawin. 
And  bring  a  coggie  mair."'\ 

Gaub  is  the  day,  and  mirk's  the  night ; 
But  we'll  ne'er  stray  for  faut  o'  light ; 
For  ale  and  brandy's  stars  and  moon. 
And  blad*red  wine's  the  rising  sun 


•:  .r 


Then,  gudewiite,  count  the  lawin. 

The  lawin,  the  lawin. 
Then,  gadewifo,  count  the  lawin, 

And  bring  a  coggie  mair. 

There's  wealth  and  ease  for  gentieroen. 
And  semple  folk  maun  fischt  and  fen ; 
But  here  we're  a'  in  ae  accord. 
For  ilka  man  that's  drunk's  a  lord. 

My  coggie  is  a  haly  pool. 

That  heals  the  wounds  o'  care  and  dool; 

And  pleasure  is  a  wanton  trout — 

An  ye  drink  but  deep,  yell  find  him  out. 

Then,  gudewife,  count  the  lawin. 

The  lawin,  the  lawin. 
Then,  gudevdfe,  count  tiie  lawin. 

And  bring's  a  coggie  mair. 


-1 


^t  i^  gone  ©E  tje  mouEtaln.  ■ 

[Sib  Waltbr  Scott. — From  "  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake."] 

Hr  Is  gone  on  the  mountain. 

He  is  lost  to  the  forest, 
Like  a  summer  dried  fountain, 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest.     ■ 
The  font,  re-appearing. 

From  the  rain-drops  shall  borrow. 
But  to  us  comes  no  cheering. 

To  Duncan  no  morrow  1 

The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoary. 
But  the  voice  of  the  weeper 

Wails  manhood  in  glory. 
The  autumn  winds  rushing 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  searest. 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing. 

When  blighting  was  nearest. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correi. 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber. 
Bed  hand  in  the  foray, 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber! 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain. 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river. 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain. 

Thou  art  gone,  and  for  ever  I 
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[Fkom  RiMtAV'a  "G«ntle  Shepherd."] 

Pboot,  now  the  king*!  come, 
P*MT>  DOW  the  Uog'a  come, 
Thoo  may  danee  and  I  shall  liag, 
Peggy,  fin  oe  the  Unfa  come. 


[This  is  an  old  eong— «t  least  the  bnrthen  of  it 
is  as  cdd  as  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  when 
the  restoration  of  Ung  Charles  II.  was  so  ardently 
longed  for  by  the  loyalists.  In  1893,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  king  George  the  fimrth's  risit  to  Scotland, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  along  ballad,  in  two  parts, 
to  the  tune  of  "  Carle,  an  the  king  come."] 

Oakls,  an  the  king  come. 
Carle,  an  the  king  come. 
Thou  Shalt  dance  and  I  will  ring, 
Caiie,  an  the  king  come. 

An  somebody  were  come  again. 
Then  some  body  maun  cross  the  main ; 
And  erery  man  shall  ha'e  his  ain. 
Carle,  an  the  king  come. 

I  trow  we  swappit  Ibr  the  worse ; 
We  ga'e  the  boot  and  better  horse; 
And  that  we'll  teU  them  at  the  cone. 
Carle,  an  the  king  come. 

When  yellow  com  grows  on  the  rigs. 
And  gibbets  stand  to  hai^  the  Whigs, 
O,  then  well  a'  dance  Scottish  Jigs. 
Carle,  an  the  king  come. 

Kae  mair  wi'  pinch  and  drouth  well  dine. 
As  we  ha'e  done— «.  dog's  prc^toe— 
But  qoair  oar  draughts  o'  hmj  wine. 
Carle,  an  the  king  oome. 

•   Cogie,  an  the  king  oome, 

Cogie,  an  the  king  come,  I 

I'se  be  fou'  and  thou'se  be  toom. 
Cofie,  an  the  Ung  come. 


Kae  malr  the  hawUes  shalt  then  milk. 
Bat  change  thy  idaiding-«oat  ftar  sBk, 
And  be  a  lady  of  that  ilk. 

Now,  F^gy,  since  the  king's  comeL 
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dtecros. 


[Giu>EROT,  (a  eormption  ot  the  Gaelic  gOU  _  ^ 
ray,  "  red-haired  boy,")  was  one  of  the  proaeribel  f '  '^' 
clan  Crregor,  and  a  notoriotts  freebooter,  or  lifter  L^ 
of  cattle,  in  the  highlands  of  Polhshire  for  some  {  S 
time  befbte  the  year  108.  In  Fefamary  of  that  ^  i^ 
year,  seren  of  his  accomplices  were  taken,  tried,  ^/^ 
condemns,  and  executed  at  Edlnbor^  They  ^, 
were  apprehended  chiefly  throogh  the  exertions  h  ^ 
of  the  Stewarts  of  Athol,  and  in  revenge  GUderoy  ^ '.  ^ 
burned  several  houses  belonging  to  the  Stewarts.  ^ 
This  proved  his  ruin.  A  reward  ot  a  thousand  C 
pounds  was  oflTered  for  his  apprehension ;  and  he  * 
was  ultimatdy  taken,  along  with  five  more  ac-  <>-  ',y 
complices,  all  of  whom  were  hanged  at  tiie  Gal-  j^Cv' 
lowlee,  between  Lelth  and  Edlnbur^,  in  the  ^] 
month  of  July,  16S8.  As  a  mark  of  unenviable  J^J 
distinction,  Gilderoy  was  hung  on  a  gallows  higher  /  <:j- 
than  the  rest.  This  is  aUuded  to  in  the  ballad.  "^{^ 
The  ballad  itself  is  said  to  have  been  origfaially  ^ 


ife 


composed  by  his  mistreH,ayonng  wmnan  bdtmg- 
ing  to  the  Ugher  ranks  of  life,  who  had  become 
attached  to  this  noted  fireebooter,  and  was  Indue-  . 


attacnea  to  inn  novta  nreeooocer,  ana  was  uiane-  .^^ 
ed  to  live  with  him.  It  is  to  be  found  in  blaek-  ^^  rr 
letter  broadsides  at  least  as  old  as  1690.  ne  pre*  Oi 
sent  version  is  an  amended  coot  by  Ladt  Wabj>*  >!*:*■ 
LAW,  in  which  she  has  retained  some  of  the  ok!  ,t^ 
verses,  expunged  othen,  and  added  Toraea  itf  het  y^ 
own.  Lady  Wardlaw  was  the  wifc  of  Bit  Hemy  f  '  t 
Wardlaw  of  Pitreavie  and  Bafannle,  near  Dno-  if  y 
fermline,  and  was  authoress  of  the  well^nownbal-  ^V 
lad  called  "  Hardyknate."  She  was  born  in  1177,  Y. 
married  in  IflM,  and  died  in  17S7.  Her  maiden  ^  ^  • 
name  was  Elisabeth  Halket,  her  flither  bdng  ^  l"" 
Charles  Halket  of  Pitfernm.  The  name  has  pro-  A*\ 
bably  led  to  the  mistake  in  some  coDeetiona  of  [t-'^ 
attributing  the  song  here  given  to  Sir  Alexander  • 
Halket.  The  tune  of  "  GOderoy*'  is  attached  to  ^ 
several  Scottish  songs.]  '  ^ 

Gn.DBBOT  was  a  bminie  boy 
Had  roaes  toll  hU  shoon; 
His  stoddnga  were  of  aOken  soy, 
f  Wi'  gartars  hanging  dowae: 
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It  wu  I  ween  a  eomely  ticht. 

To  we  ne  trim  a  boy; 
He  was  my  joy  and  heart's  delicht. 

My  handsome  GUderoy. 

Oh,  do  twa  ehaming  een  he  had, 

A  breath  as  sweet's  a  rose; 
He  never  wore  a  Highland  plaid. 

Bat  costly  silken  clothes : 
He  gain'd  the  loTe  o'  ladies  gay, 

Nane  e'er  to  him  was  coy : 
Ah,  wae  is  me  I  I  mourn  ^  day. 

For  my  dear  Gilderoy. 

My  Gilderoy  and  I  were  bom 

Baith  in  ae  town  thegither; 
We  scant  were  seven  years  before 

We  'gan  to  love  each  other. 
Our  daddies  and  our  mammies,  they 

Were  fill'd  with  meikle  joy, 
To  think  upon  the  bridal  day 

Twizt  me  and  Gilderoy. 

For  Gilderoy,  that  lave  of  mine, 

Gude  fkith,  I  (teelj  bought 
A  wedding  sark  of  Holland  fine, 

Wi'  silken  flowers  wrought; 
And  he  gied  me  a  wedding  ring. 

Which  I  received  with  joy : 
Kae  lad  nor  lassie  e'er  could  sing 

Like  me  and  Gilderoy. 

Wi'  meikle  joy  we  spent  our  prime 

Till  we  were  bidth  rixteen ; 
A  nd  aft  we  pass'd  the  langsome  time 

Amang  the  leaves  sae  green . 
Aft  on  the  banks  we'd  sit  us  there. 

And  sweetly  kiss  and  toy ; 
Wi'  garlands  gay  wad  deck  ^ly  hair. 

My  handsome  Gilderoy. 

Oh,  that  he  still  had  been  content 

WI' me  to  lead  hU  life! 
But,  ah,  his  manfli'  heart  was  bent 

Tostirinfeatsofstrifbi 
And  he  in  many  a  venturous  deed       . 

His  courage  bauld  wad  try. 
And  now  this  gars  my  heart  to  bleed 

For  my  dear  Gilderoy. 

And'  when  of  me  his  leave  he  took. 
The  tears  they  wat  mine  e'e ; 

I  gave  him  a  love-parting  look. 
My  benison  gang  wi'  thee ! 


God  speed  thee  weel,  mine  ain  dear  heart, , 

For  gane  is  all  my  joy ; 
My  heart  is  lent,  sith  we  maun  part. 

My  handsome  Gilderoy. 

My  Gilderoy,  baith  fiir  and  near. 

Was  fear'd  in  ilka  toun. 
And  bauldly  bare  away  the  gear 

Of  mony  a  Lawland  loun : 
Kane  e'er  durst  meet  him  liand  to  hand. 

He  was  sae  brave  a  boy ; 
At  length  wi'  numbers  he  was  ta'en. 

My  handsome  Gilderoy  I 

The  Queen  of  Scots  posaessit  nocht 

That  my  lave  let  me  want  i 
For  oow  an'  ewe  he  to  me  brooht. 

And  e'en  when  they  were  scant: 
All  those  did  honestly  possess. 

He  never  did  annoy. 
Who  never  fkii'd  to  pay  their  cess     . 

To  my  love  Gildenqr. 

Wae  worth  the  loun  that  made  the  laws 

To  hang  a  man  for  gear  1 
To  reave  of  lilb  for  oz  or  ass, 

For  sheep,  or  horse,  or  mear ! 
Had  not  the  laws  been  made  so  strict. 

I  ne'er  had  lost  my  Joy ; 
Wi'  sorrow  ne'er  had  wat  my  cheik 

For  my  dear  Gilderoy. 

Gif  Gilderoy  had  done  amiss. 

He  micht  have  banish'd  been ; 
Ah,  what  sair  cruelty  is  this. 

To  hang  sic  handsome  men ! 
To  hang  the  flower  o'  Scottish  land, 

Sae  sweit  and  &dr  a  boy ! 
Vae  lady  had  sae  white  a  hand 

As  thee,  my  Gilderoy ! 

Of  Gilderoy  sae  fisar'd  they  were. 

They  bound  him  meikle  strong; 
Tull  Edinburgh  they  led  him  there. 

And  on  a  gallows  hung . 
They  hung  him  high  abune  the  rest. 

He  was  sae  trim  a  boy; 
There  died  the  youth  whom  I  loo'd  best, 

My  handsome  Gilderoy. 

Thus  having  yielded  up  his  breath, 

I  bare  his  corpse  away ; 
Wi'  tears  that  trickled  for  his  death, 

I  wash'd  his  comely  clay; 
2n 
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And  slelwr  in  a  gssT*  m»  deep 

I  laid  thcdev-loo'dbojr} 
And  now  t>r  ever  mann  I  wMp, 

My* 


%t  fitting  ^as. 


rPmoM  BAWAT't  "  Gentle  Shepherd/^Tune, 
"  The  Bosh  alMon  Tmqoair."] 

At  letting  day  and  riring  morn. 

With  eoul  that  etm  thaU  lore  thee, 
111  aak  of  hearen  thy  lafc  return. 

With  all  that  can  improve  thee, 
m  visit  oft  the  Urken  biuh. 

Where  flnt  thoa  klndljr  toM  me 
Street  take  of  love,  and  hid  mj  bhtsh. 

Whilst  round  thoa  didst  enfold  me. 

To  an  oar  haants  I  will  repair. 

By  greenwood,  shaw,  or  fountain ; 
Or  where  the  summer  day  I'd  share 

With  thee  upon  yon  mountain. 
There  win  I  teU  the  trees  and  flowers. 

From  thoughts  unfoign'd  and  tender, 
Bj  vows  you're  mine,  hj  love  is  yours 

A  heart  which  eannot  wander. 


[Sib  Wai,tkk  Scott.— Prom  "  The  Lady  <^the 
Lake."] 

Thb  heath  this  night  must  be  my  lied. 
The  bracken  curtain  for  my  head, 
Hy  hillaby  the  warder's  tread. 

Far,  fsr,  from  love  and  thee,  Mary ; 
To-morrow  eve,  more  stiUy  laid. 
My  couch  may  be  my  bloody  plidd. 
My  vesper  song,  thy  waU,  sweet  maid ! 

It  will  not  waken  me,  Mary  i 

I  may  not,  dare  not,  flmey  now 
The  grief  that  clouds  thy  lovely  brow, 
I  dare  not  think  upon  thy  vow. 
And  aU  it  promised  me,  Maiy. 


Vo  fond  regret  must  Hbrauui  know; 

When  bursts  Clan-Alpine  on  the  foe. 

His  heart  must  be  Bka  bended  bow. 

His  foot  Uke  arrow  free,  Mary. 

A  time  win  come  with  foding  ftenghc. 
For,  if  I  fon  in  battie  fbo^t. 
Thy  hi4>less  lover's  dying  thoog^ 

Shan  be  a  thought  on  thee,  Mary  ? 
And  if  retum'd  fkotn  oon<iaer*d  foes. 
How  Uythdy  wiU  the  evening  dose. 
How  sweet  the  linnet  sing  repose. 

To  my  young  bride  and  me^  Maiy  I 


[Albz.  Laiho,  oTBrediiB.] 

Tbb  blythesome  lad  o*  bonnle  Dundee, 
Sae  young  an'  Ikir,  sae  frank  an'  free, 
Wi'  heart  sae  leal,  an'  love  sae  true, 
0  weel  he  kens  the  way  to  woo; 
At  kirk  an'  (kir  he  meets  wi'  me. 
An*  aye  he's  kind  as  kind  can  be^ 
For  love  is  come  o'  gentle  kin. 
An'  is  to  keep  as  weel's  to  win. 

I'm  blythe  an'  hi^tpy  as  ane  can  be. 
The  sun  vrad  seem  to  shine  for  mo— 
There's  nane  may  guess,  an'  nane  shaU  ken. 
The  bllssAil  hours  we  spent  yestreen. 
Though  huls  should  come  in  scores  to  woo. 
Though  monarehs  at  my  feet  should  bow, 
I'n  keep  my  heart  an'  fkncy  flree. 
For  the  blythsome  lad  o'  bonnie  Dundee. 


[TvNB,  "Sally  Boy.**— This  is  a  hitiierto  un- 
published song  by  William  Olbn,  the  author  of 
"  A  wee  bird  cam*  to  our  ha' door,"  &e.  (see  p.  80.)  J 

Obcb  WUliam  swok  the  sacred  oath. 
That  I  my  love  had  never  weary; 

And  I  gave  him  my  vii:^  troth. 
But  now  he's  tum'd  awa*  frae  Mary. 
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I  thought  Us  heart  was  link'd  to  mine. 
So  Ann  that  it  could  never  stray ; 

Yet,  William,  may  that  peaoe  be  thine. 
Which  thou  hast  ta'en  firae  Maiy  Gray. 

I  once  was  happy  in  his  love. 

No  gloomy  prospect  made  me  dreary ; 
I  thought  that  he  would  never  rove. 

But  aye  be  fUthfti'  to  his  Mary. 
Bright  on  me  shone  sweet  pleasure's  sun^ 

I  sported  in  its  gladdenmg  ray; 
But  now  the  evening  shades  are  come. 

And  soon  will  close  roimd  Mary  Gray. 

Yet,  William,  may  no  gloomy  thought 

Of  my  love  ever  make  thee  dreary; 
I've  sufTer'd  much— 'twas  dearly  bought,— 

Peace  now  has  fled  firae  wretched  Mary.- 
And  when  some  maid,  more  loved  than  mi 

Thou  lead'st  to  church  on  bridal  day, 
Perhape  the  lowly  grave  you'll  see. 

Of  poor  neglected  Mary  Gray. 


[Trb  first  two  stanzas  of  this  song  were  manu- 
factured by  BuBNs  firom  an  old  but  somewhat 
Uoentious  ditty  called  "  The  deuks  dang  o'er  my 
daddie."  The  two  concluding  verses  are  by  Dr. 
Graham  of  Glasgow.  The  tune  is  old,  and 
can  be  traced  at  least  as  fiur  back  as  Playford's 
«  Dancing  Master,"  1637.] 

Ths  balms  gat  out  vri'  an  unco  shout, 

Tlie  deuks  dang  o'er  my  daddie,  0 ; 
Quo'  our  gudewife,  "  Let  him  lie  there. 

For  he's  Juitt  a  paidllng  body,  0 ; 
He  paidles  out,  and  he  paidles  in. 

He  paidles  late  and  early,  0 ; 
This  thirty  years  I  ha'e  been  his  wife. 

And  comfort  comes  but  sparely,  O." 

"  Now  baud  your  tongue,"  quo'  our  gudeman, 

"  And  dinna  be  sae  saucy,  0, 
I've  seen  the  day,  and  so  ha'e  ye, 

I  was  balth  young  and  gaucy,  0. 
I've  seen  the  day  you  butter'd  my  brose. 

And  eultered  me  late  and  early,  0 ; 
But  auld  age  is  on  me  now. 

And  wow  but  I  fln't  richt  sairly,  0." 


^ 


I  carena  though  ye  were  i'  the  mools. 

Or  dookit  in  a  boggle,  O ; 
I  kenna  the  use  o'  the  crazy  auld  fool. 

But  Just  to  toom  the  ooggie,  0. 
Gin  the  win'  were  out  o'  your  whaisling  hauze, 

I'd  marry  again  and  be  voggie,  O ; 
Some  bonnie  young  lad  would  be  my  lot. 

Some  rosy  cheeked  roggie,  0." 

Quo'  our  gudeman,  "  Gi'e  me  that  rung 

That's  hingin'  in  the  ingle,  0 ; 
I'se  gar  ye  hand  that  sorrowfh'  tongue. 

Or  else  your  lugs  v^l  tingle,  O. 
Gang  to  your  bed  this  blessed  nicht. 

Or  I'll  be  your  undoing,  O ;" 
The  cannie  auld  wife  crap  out  o'  sicht,— 

What  think  ye  o'  sio  wooing,  0  ? 


[Pbter  M'Artbdh.— Here  first  printed.] 

Whbw  Mary  Shaw  cam'  to  our  valley. 
Sweet  and  gentle  was  her  form— 

A  IHy  blossom  drooping  palely 
'Neath  the  flrown  of  early  s 


Sad  was  her  smile,  but  words  o'  pleasure 
Ever  left  her  guileless  tongue ; 

We  wonder'd  aft  that  heaven's  treasure 
Fill'd  the  heart  o*  ane  sae  young. 

She  wander'd  where  the  violet's  blossom 
Spent  its  fWigrance  in  the  sltade. 

Aft  she  bid  it  on  her  bosom 
Softly  rest  its  purpled  head. 

But  aye  it  droop'd  in  pining  sorrow. 
And  seem'd  as  if  it  whispering  said. 

Dear  sister,  ere  the  virinter's  morrow. 
Gold  wUl  be  our  narrow  bed. 

And  when  the  year  was  sadly  waning. 
Ere  the  rough  winds  'gan  to  rave. 

Young  Mary  foded,  uncomplaining. 
Wasted  to  an  early  grave. 

Now  o'er  her  bed  the  autumn  morrow 
Strews  the  vrither'd  flower  and  leaf. 

And  the  wind  wakes  its  sighs  6f  sorrow. 
In  concert  with  our  tears  of  grief. 
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[Pbtbs  lI'AsTHOB.— Here  printed  ftnr  the  fint  time.] 
Yb  dark  roUlag  cloadi,  round  tb»  brow  of  Ben  Borrow, 

0  weep  yoor  daric  teus  to  the  green  valee  bekm ; 
Te  winds  of  the  hill,  wake  joor  waOinga  of  eorrow, 

No  beams  of  the  morning  can  gladness  bestow! 
Arise,  ye  grey  ndsti,  from  the  loud  iklling  Corrie, 

And  shroud  from  ovr  dbUdren  the  sad  siglit  of  widl  I 
The  warriors  that  left  them  high  boonding  tor  gloiy 

Sltall  never  return  to  the  land  of  the  Gael. 

Onr  maidens  liave  twined  the  wild  mountain  flowers. 
To  orown  their  young  lovers  they  wait  their  return ; 

Alas,  fbr  their  fimdness !  they  know  not  of  hours 
When  tidings  of  sorrow  shall  bid  them  to  mourn. 

I  heard  the  dread  howl  of  the  w(df  from  the  mountain, 

1  saw  the  dark  death-bird  flit  over  the  plain, 

I  saw  a  red  stream,  and  a  Uood-curdled  ftnmtain. 
And  the  war-horse  dash  over  the  hroasts  of  the  slain. 

The  Saxon  has  swept  o'er  the  plains  of  Culloden, 
Our  heroee  have  fltUen,  or  wander'd  aCsr 

'Mong  dark  mountain  oaves,  where  the  blue  mist  is  shrouding- 
No  minstrel  awaits  their  returning  tnm  war. 

By  yon  ^oomy  pine,  on  the  grey  brow  of  Horra, 
A  young  piinee  is  wand'ring  dejected  and  lone. 

From  his  deep-troubled  breast  omne  the  sad  sighs  of  sorrow 
For  ohirttains  departed,  and  young  viigins  gone. 

He  turns  his  sad  eyes  to  the  land  of  his  Ikther^ 

Where  the  banners  of  vrekome  ones  waved  on  her  towers ; 
Thoae  honours  departed  are  given  to  others. 

The  tean  <rf  regret  wander  down  for  thoee  hours. 
1  see  a  vrtUte  sail  throu^  the  dim  mist  of  ooean. 

It  oomes  like  the  beam  on  the  dawning  of  da}-; 
Albyn— Awahe  thee  to  moumfbl  devotton. 

It  bears  him  an  exile  for  ever  away. 


'     ^         r  J  AMxs  LsMOM.— Here  first  printed.— The  author  of  this  piece  <a  letter-carrier  to  the  Glaagow  Fes' 
OiBoe)  puUished  in  1640  a  small  eoUeetioa  of  "  Original  Poems  and  Songs."] 
Wbbn  the  shadows  o*  mMnioht  fit*  dark  ft«e  yon  flme. 
O'er  the  graves  o*  the  dead  a'  see  rilent  an'  lane; 
An'  the  yellow  sered  leaf  waven  in  the  diiU  breese, 
Slngln'  sadly  the  dirge  o*  the  dead  through  the  trees  t 
O !  then,  when  the  moon  liohtly  skims  the  nlcht  blue, 
An'  ffings  o'er  a'  nature  a  pale  ghaistly  hue, 
I  wander  a'  lanely,  or  lean  on  the  sward, 
Maldn'  main  wl'  the  owl  in  St.  Mnngo's  Kirk-yatd. 


S^ 
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Ah !  the  Md  hollow  echoes  soanln'  doon  the  aald  pfle, 
Like  the  Toloe  o*  the  dead  riain'  fitw  the  dark  aiale. 
To  me  ia  mahr  dear  than  the  mirth-making  croud. 
For  a'  my  joy  it  is  wrapt  in  my  Peggy's  death-ahrood  ,— 
In  my  Peggy's  death-shroad  wi'  my 'wee  baimlee  three> 
An'  there 's  nought  worth  the  living  for,  if  I  could  dee ; 
But  though  grey  wi'  grief  I  maun  dree  out  my  weird. 
Till  laid  'mang  them  a'  in  St.  Mungo's  Kiric-yard. 

Ye've  seen  in  the  lane  wild  a  bonnie  wee  flower, 
Vnoonscious  o'  beanty,  the  pride  o'  its  bower; 
Sae  my  Peggy  was  lUr,  unassumln',  an'  meek. 
The  gowan's  pure  red  an'  white  met  in  her  cheek. 
Till  death  croas'd  our  hallin  an'  took  our  first  wean. 
An'  broke  her  sad  heart  aye  sae  dotin'  an'  ftdn ; 
For  0 !  frae  the  day  he  was  laid  in  the  yird. 
Her  bloom  it  gaed  wi'  him  to  St.  Mungo's  Kirk -yard. 

But  had  the  fUl  spdler  but  Just  stoppit  here, 

The  floweret,  that  was  noo  sae  pallid  an'  sere, 

Wi'  a  mair  sunny  season  micht  bloom'd  ance  again , 

But  affliction,  alas !  seldom  cometh  alane ; 

For  the  death  rap  it  knoek'd  mair  than  ance  at  our  dour. 

An'  balm  fbllowed  balm  to  the  dark  mystic  shore ; 

An'  Peggy's  fond  bosom  was  sae  sadly  sered. 

She  r<^owed  them  soon  to  St.  Mungo's  Klrk-yard. 

In  the  dream  o*  the  nicht  an'  the  Tision  o'  day, 
I  see  her  in  a'  her  fond  innocence  gay, 
Wi'  her  wee  totnms  fondlin'  and  maldn'  sic  glee. 
An'  0 1  it's  a  sweet  glimpse  o'  heaTen  to  me. 
But  1  wake  frae  my  dream  to  new  smrows  again, 
An'  my  vision  it  leaves  me  like  ane  that  '■  insane, 
For  their  green  grasey  graves  by  the  wee  cairn  I  rear'd 
Bushes  sad  on  my  sicht  in  St.  Mungo's  Kirk-yard. 

O !  the  warl'  to  me  is  a  bleak,  dreary  waste. 
Without  a  green  spot  where  a  fond  hope  micht  rest ; 
An'  I  Stan'  'mid  the  gloom  like  a  shelterless  tree, 
Sair  scathed  wi'  the  blast  zeft  my  blossoms  ttae  me. 
The  rose  in  its  beauty  wakes  qrmpathies  lUn, 
An'  the  minstrel  can  soothe  wi'  his  heart^meltin'  strain ; 
But  my  peace,  like  a  wee  bird,  awa'  it  ia  scar'd. 
And  1  look  for  it  here  in  St.  Mungo's  Kizk  yaid. 

But  huah  1  my  dear  Peggy,  why  should  I  repine  ? 
Fbr  this  pale  wasted  day  it  will  aoon  mix  wi'  thine— 
It  will  aoon  mix  wl'  thine  an*  my  wee  bairniea  three. 
For  where  the  heart  lingers  the  body  will  be. 
An'  yet  in  thy  boeom  I'll  find  my  lost  peace. 
Where  the  vreary  flrae  a'  their  sad  murmurin's  oeam. 
An'  though  in  the  warl'  our  lot  has  been  hard. 
We'll  rise  jret  wi' Joy  flrae  St.  Mungo's  Kirk-yard. 
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#»  %enmuYe*0  on  anl)  aioa*. 

[Pabt  of  tUi  long  la  (rid,  and  put  bj  Bcbks, 
M  it  went  through  his  hands  for  Johnaon's  Ma- 
wum.  In  Oromdt's  Betnalns  of  Nithsdale  and 
Galloway  Bong,  mom  other  Tenes  are  gtren  as 
bdonging  to  the  <M  song,  but  they  are  Interpola- 
tlMM  by  Allan  Ounningham.  WHUam  Gordon, 
▼laooont  Kennrare,  when  the  lebdlimi  Imdte  out 
in  the  year  17U,  left  Kenmoie,  in  Galloway,  with 
aboat  SOO  horsemen,  and  Jcrined  the  Chevalier's 
furaes  at  Prsston  in  Lancashire.  Here  he  was 
attaelKd  by  Ctonetal  Oarpenter  and  taken  inlsoner , 
along  with  many  of  his  unfortonate  followers,  to 
London.  The  prisoners  with  their  arms  pinioned 
wen  led  on  hocsebadK  through  the  principal 
Btieets  of  the  metropolis,  and  wen  obliged  to  sab- 
mit  to  the  hootings  and  indignities  of  a  London 
mob.  Kenmnn  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  on 
the  S4th  Febraaiy,  1716.  His  &te  was  much 
] 


O,  KsNinmB's  on  and  awa*,  Willie, 

O,  Kenmure's  on  and  awa' ; 
And  Kenmure's  lord's  the  bravest  lord 

That  ever  Galloway  saw. 

BucoesB  to  Kenmure^  band,  Willie, 

Soooess  to  Kenmnn*s  band ! 
Them's  no  a  heart  that  faan  a  Whig, 

That  rides  by  Kenmure's  hand. 

Here's  Kenmun's  health  in  wine,  Willie, 
Hem's  Kenmure's  health  in  wine! 

There  ne'er  was  a  coward  o*  Kenmure's  blude. 
If  or  yet  o*  Gordon's  line. 


O,  Kenmnre^  ladi  are  men,  Willie, 
O,  Kenmure's  lads  are  men ! 

Thdr  hearts  and  swords  are  metal  true ; 
And  that  their  fkes  shaU  ken. 

Therll  Uve  or  die  wi*  Ihme,  Willie, 
Theril  lire  or  die  wl'  Ihme; 

But  sane  wi'  sound  and  viotorle 
May  Kenmure's  lord  come  hame  I 

Hen's  him  thaf  s  fiur  awa',  Willie, 
Here's  him  that's  fiur  awa* ; 

And  here's  the  flower  that  I  lo'e  best. 
The  rose  that's  like  the  snaw. 


Sonalli  i^acgillabrs* 

[This  Is  given  by  Hobo,  in  his  *<  JaooUte  BeUos," 
as  "  a  o^rital  old  song,  and  vwy  popolar.**  In  a 
rather  eaostie  criticism  of  that  work,  the  Kdin- 
burgh  Beview  quotes  "  Donald  MacgiUavry**  as  one 
of  the  best  Jacobite  relics  in  the  ooUeotion.  The 
Shepherd  afterwards  avowed  it  to  be  a  ptodootion 
of  his  own,  and  rejoiced  in  the  thought  that  he 
had  exposed  the  reviewer's  ignorance,  without 
taking  into  calculation  that  he  had  also  at  the 
same  time  exposed  his  own  literary  dishonesty.] 

DoH ATD's  gane  up  the  hUl  hard  and  hungry, 
Donald'ji  come  down  the  hill  wild  and  angry; 
Donald  will  dear  the  gowk's  nest  deverly— 
Here's  to  the  king  and  Donald  Maegfllavry ! 
Come  like  a  welgh-bank,  Donald  Ifacgillavfy, 
Gome  like  a  weigh-bauk,  Donald  MacgiUavry ; 
Balance  them  fUr,  and  balance  them  cleverly— 
Off  wi'  the  counterfeit,  Donald  MacgiUavry. 

Donald's  ran  ower  the  hiU,  but  his  tether,  man, 
As  he  were  wud,  or  stang'd  wi'  an  eth»,  man ; 
When  he  comes  back  therers  some  wiU  look  mer* 

rUy— 
Herefs  to  king  James  and  Donald  Macglllavry ! 
Come  like  a  vreaver,  Donald  Macglllavry, 
Come  like  a  weaver,  Donald  Maogillavfy ; 
Pack  on  your  back,  and  dwand  aae  devoly, 
Gi'e  them  ftiU  measure,  my  Donald  MacgiUavry. 

Donald  has  foughten  wl'  rdf  and  roguery, 
Donald  has  dinner'd  wi'  banes  and  beggary ; 
Better  it  were  for  Whigs  and  Whiggeiy 
Meeting  the  devU  than  Donald  Maogfflavry 
Come  Uke  a  taUor,  Donald  MaogUlaviy, 
Come  Uke  a  taUor,  Donald  MacgiUavry: 
Push  aboat,  in  and  out,  thimble  them  deverlj— 
Here's  to  kiiag  James  and  Donald  MacgiUavry! 


Donald's  the  eallan  that  brooks  nae  t) 
Whigging  and  prigging,  and  a'  newfim^eness; 
They  mann  be  gane,  he  winna  be  baakit,  man ; 
He  maan  ha'e  Justice,  or  lUth  he  wiU  tak'  it, 

man. 
Come  like  a  oobbler,  Donald  MacgiUavry, 
Come  Uke  a  oobbler,  IHmald  MacgUlaviy  i 
Beat  them,  and  bore  them,  and  lingla  them 


4  Up  wi'  king  James  and  Donald  MargJUaviy! 
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Donald  WM  momplt  wl'  mirds  and  inoekvry, 
Donald  was  blinded  wi'  blada  o'  property; 
Aries  were  high,  but  "MH^Hnfl«  were  naething, 

Lord,  how  Donald  is  flyting  and  fretting,  man  t 
Come  like  the  deril,  Donald  MacgiUavry, 
Come  like  the  derU,  Donald  MacgillaTry; 
Skelp  them  and  scaad  them  that  proTed  sae  nn> 

britherly— 
Up  wi'  king  James  and  Donald  MacgillaTxy  1 


So  to  i^iMf  tj^en* 

[BOBBET  Jam IB80N.] 

Go  to  him,  then,  if  thoa  canst  go; 

Waste  not  a  thought  on  roe; 
My  heart  and  mind  are  a'  my  store  ;— 

They  anoe  were  dear  to  thee. 
But  there  is  musio  in  his  gold, 

(I  ne'er  sae  sweet  could  sing,) 
That  finds  a  chord  in  every  breast. 

In  unison  to  ring. 

The  modest  Tirtaes  dread  the  spell; 

The  honest  lores  retire ; 
The  finer  sympathies  of  soul 

Far  oth«r  ohanns  require. 
The  breathings  of  my  plaintiTe  reed 

Sink  dying  in  desiMdr; 
The  still  small  voice  of  gratitude. 

Even  that  is  heard  nae  mair. 

But,  if  thy  heart  can  suflbr  thee. 

The  powerAil  cause  obey  { 
And  mount  the  splendid  bed  that  wealth 

And  pride  for  thee  display. 
There  gaily  bid  fluvwell  to  a* 

Love's  trembling  hopes  and  fbars ; 
While  I  my  lonely  pillow,  here, 

WashwlthB 


Tet,  In  the  fremmit  arms  of  him. 

That  half  thy  worth  ne'er  knew, 
O  think  na  on  my  lang-trled  love. 

How  tender  and  how  true ! 
For  sure  twould  break  thy  tender  heart. 

My  breaking  heart  to  see, 
Wi'  a'  the  wnings  and  waes  it  tholed. 

And  yet  maon  thole  for  thee. 


®|)e  ?l^arpn  of  0ML 

rTAirNARii.x.— Music  arranged  by  B.  A.  Smith. 
—The  story  of  the  Harper  of  Mull  is  to  be  found 
in  "  The  Bee,"  a  periodical  edited  by  Dr.  Ander- 
son, and  published  in  Edinburgh  towards  the 
dose  of  the  last  century.  It  is  thus  abridged  in 
Mr.  P.  A.  Bamsay's  edition  of  Tannahill's  Poems. 
"  In  the  island  of  Mull  there  lived  a  harper  who 
was  distinguished  for  his  profrssional  skill,  and 
the  aflbctionate  simplicity  of  his  manners.  He 
was  attached  to  Bosie,  the  fidreit  flowo-  in  the 
island,  and  soon  made  her  his  bride.  Not  long 
afterwards,  he  set  out  on  a  visit  to  some  low- 
oountiy  flriends,  accompanied  hy  his  Bosie,  and 
carrying  his  harp,  which  had  been  his  companion 
in  all  his  journeys  for  many  years.  Overtaken  by 
the  shades  of  night,  in  a  S(ditary  part  of  the  coun- 
try, a  cold  fldntness  fell  upon  Bosie,  and  she  sank, 
almost  lifoless,  into  the  harper's  arms.  He  hastily 
wrapped  his  plaid  around  her  shivering  frame; 
but  to  no  purpose.  Distracted,  he  hurried  from 
place  to  plaoe  in  search  of  Aiel  to  revive  the  dying 
embers  of  life.  None  could  be  found.  His  harp 
lay  on  the  grass,  its  neglected  strings  vibrating 
to  the  bhwt.  'iba  harper  loved  it  as  his  own  life, 
but  he  knred  his  Bosie  better  than  either.  His 
nervous  arms  were  i4>plied  to  its  sides,  and  ere 
long  it  lay  crackling  and  biasing  on  the  heath. 
Bosie  soon  revived  under  its  genial  influence,  and 
resumed  the  journey  when  morning  began  to 
purple  the  east.  Passing  down  the  side  of  a  hill, 
they  wen  met  by  a  hunter,  on  horseback,  who 
addressed  Bosie  in  the  styleof  an  old  and  femiliar 
friend.  The  harper,  innocent  himself,  and  unsus- 
picious of  others,  paced  slowly  along  leaving  her 
in  converse  with  the  stranger.  Wondering  at  her 
delay,  he  turned  round,  and  beheld  the  Adthless 
fidr  seated  bdiind  the  hunter  on  his  steed,  which 
speedily  bore  them  out  of  sight.  The  unhappy 
harper,  transfixed  with  astonishment,  gased  at 
tbem.  Then,  slowly  turning  his  steps  homewards, 
he  sighing  exclaimed,—'  fool  thai  I  tvtu,  to  Imm 
my  harpjbr  kerl'  "—It  b  said  that  TannahiU  first 
heard  this  story  told  at  a  convivial  meeting,  as 
an  instance  of  the  Infidelity  of  the  fidr  sex,  whose 
fidelity  he  had  been  strenuously  defending,  not- 
withstanding that  he  himself  was  disappointed  in 
the  only  love  aflUr  in  which  he  was  ever  seriously 
engaged.  The  impression  which  the  narrative 
made  upon  his  mind  led  him  to  the  oompodtion 
«|6  of  the  song.] 
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Whbm  Bode  WM  (lidthflil,  how  happy  wa«  I !        ^ 
Still  gladaome  u  nunmer  the  time  glided  by ; 
I  play'd  my  harp  cheery,  whUe  fondly  I  lang 
Of  the  charms  of  my  Boaie  the  winter  nights 

lang: 
But  BOW  I'm  as  waefli'  as  waefb'  ean  be, 
Come  simmer,  come  winter,  'tis  a'  ane  to  me. 
For  the  dark  gloom  of  falsehood  sae  ckmds  my 

sal  soul. 
That  cheerless  for  aye  is  the  Harper  of  MulL 

I  wander  the  glens  and  the  wHd  woods  alane. 
In  their  deepest  leoesses  I  make  my  sad  mane; 
My  harp's  moumftal  melody  joins  in  the  strain. 
While  sadly  I  sing  of  the  days  that  are  gane. 
Thoagh  Bosie  is  faithless,  she's  no  the  less  fldr, 
And  the  tiioaghta  of  her  beaaly  bat  feeds  my 

despair; 
With  painAil  remembrance  my  bosom  is  fkiU, 
And  weary  of  lilb  is  the  Harper  of  Moll. 

As  slomb'ring  I  lay  by  the  dark  moantidn  stream. 
My  lovely  yocmg  Bosie  appear'd  in  my  dream ; 
I  thought  her  still  kind,  and  I  ne'er  was  sae  blest. 
As  in  fsncy  I  ola^'d  the  dear  nymph  to  my 

breast: 
Thou  blse  fleeting  vision,  too  soon  thou  wert  o'er  i 
Thou  wak'dst  me  to  tortures  nnequall'd  before ; 
But  death's  silent  slambers  my  griefk  soon  shall  { 

laU,  j 

And  the  green  grass  wave  over  the  Harper  of  Mull. 


^tu  '0-  to  t^t  ftfeg,  i^ix. 

[Jacobitb  song.— Tune,  "Hey,  tnttie taitie." 
.—The  allusion  in  tite  last  verse  but  one  to  the 
king  of  Sweden  proves  the  song  to  belong  to 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  exi>ected  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  tixe  Stuarts.] 

Hbsb's  to  the  king,  sh-f 

Ye  ken  wha  I  mean,  tit; 

And  to  every  honest  man. 

That  will  do't  again. 

Fill,  fill  your  bumpers  high ; 
Drain  drain  your  glasses  dry; 
Out  upon  him,  lyi  oh  fy ! 
That  winna  dot  again. 


Here's  to  tiie  chieftains 
Of  the  gallant  Highland  dans! 
They  ha'e  done  it  mair  nor  ance. 
And  will  dot  again. 
Fill,  fUl,  ace. 

When  yon  hear  the  trumpet  sound, 
Tuttie  taitie,  to  the  drums; 
Up  wi'  swords  and  down  your  guns. 
An'  to  tlie  loons  again. 
FiU,  fiU,  dec 

Here 's  to  the  king  o*  Swede  1 
Fresh  laurels  crown  his  head ! 
Shame  fa'  every  sneaking  blade. 
That  winna  dot  again  1 
Fm,fln,&c. 

But  to  nnak'  a  things  right,  now. 

He  that  drinks  maun  fight,  too. 

To  show  his  heart's  upright,  too. 

And  that  he'll  dot  aga^p ! 

FiIl,fiU,  &c 


[Tims, "  Hey,  tnttte,  taitie."— Altered  by  Bums 
flrom  an  old  ditty.  The  last  verse  of  this  song 
formed  originally  the  first  verse  of  the  previous 


Landladt,  count  the  lawin. 
The  day  is  near  the  dawin; 
Ye're  a'  blind  drunk,  boys. 
And  I'm  but  Jolly  ftrn. 
Hey  tuttie,  taitie. 
How  tuttie,  taitie— 
Wha's  fou  now  ? 

Cog  an'  ye  were  aye  ftm. 
Cog  an'  ye  were  aye  fbu, 
I  wad  sit  and  sing  to  you, 
Ifyevrereayefoo. 

Weel  may  ye  a*  be ! 

HI  may  we  never  see! 

God  bless  the  king,  boys. 
And  the  companie ! 
Hey  tuttie,  taitie. 
How  tuttie,  taitie— 
Wha's  fou  now? 
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[From  Herd's  Collection,  1776.  ** '  Gude  day  to 
you,  Bobin,' "  aajra  Mr.  Robert  (%amben,  "  is  a 
song  which  I  hare  heard  sung  by  old  women  and 
nurses  in  my  own  young  days.  It  may  be  loca- 
lised, fVom  the  various  allusions,  as  belonging  to 
Clydesdale ;  and  I  should  suppose  it  to  have  been 
,  written  some  time  after  1822,  probably  not  long, 
as  the  old  bridge  of  Tay  at  Perth,  built  by  Bobert 
Bruce,  gave  way  that  year,  and  was  not  again 
built  till  1773.  The  mending  or  re-«rection  of  the 
bridge  of  Tay  was  a  matter  of  agitation  durini? 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.;  and  that  sorereign,  when 
in  Scotland  in  1641,  subscribed  an  hundred  pounds 
for  the  purpose.  May  not  the  song  have  been 
written  at  that  precise  era?"] 

GuDR  day  now,  bonnie  Bobin, 
How  lang  ha'e  ye  been  here  ? 

I've  been  a  bird  about  this  bush 
This  mair  than  twenty  year. 

But  now  I  am  the  sickest  bird 

That  ever  sat  on  brier ; 
And  I  wad  mak'  my  testament, 

Gndeman,  if  ye  wad  hear. 

Gar  tak'  this  bonnie  neb  o'  mine. 

That  picks  upon  the  com ; 
And  gl'e't  to  the  duke  o'  Hamilton, 

To  be  a  hunting-horn. 

Gar  tak'  thae  bonnie  fbathers  o'  mine. 

The  feathers  o'  my  neb; 
And  gi'e  to  the  lady  Hamilton, 

To  an  a  feather  bed 

J  Gar  tak'  this  gude  richt  leg  o'  mine. 

And  mend  the  brig  o'  Tay; 
It  will  be  a  post  and  pillar  gude. 
It  will  neither  bow  nor  gae. 

A  nd  tak'  this  other  leg  of  mine. 
And  mend  the  brigo'  Weir; 

It  will  be  a  post  and  pillar  gude. 
It  will  neither  bow  nor  steer. 

Gar  tak'  thae  bonnie  feathers  o'  ndne. 

The  feathers  o'  my  tall; 
And  gi'e  to  the  lads  o*  Hamilton 

To  be  a  bam>flail. 


And  tak'  thae  bonnie  feathers  o'  mine. 

The  feathers  o'  my  breast ; 
And  gi'e  them  to  the  bonnie  lad. 

Will  bring  to  me  a  priest. 

Now  in  there  cam'  my  lady  wren, 
Wi'  mony  a  sigh  and  groan, 

O  what  care  I  for  a'  the  lads. 
If  my  ain  lad  be  gone ! 

Then  Bobin  turn'd  him  round  about. 

E'en  like  a  littie  king; 
Gae  pack  ye  out  at  my  chamber-door. 

Ye  littie  cutty-quean. 


[This  is  said  to  be  a  translation  by  Burns  of  a 
Gaielio  nursery  song  which  a  Highland  lady  .sung 
and  interpreted  to  him.  It  appears  to  belong  to 
the  i>eriod  when  boldness  and  dexterity  in  cattie- 
lifUng  were  accounted  virtues.] 

HsB,  baloo,  my  sweet  wee  Donald, 
Picture  o'  the  great  Clanronald ; 
Thou'lt  be  a  chief  o'  a'  thy  clan. 
If  thou  art  spared  to  be  a  man. 

Leeze  me  v^i  thy  bonnie  craig^e ! 
An'  thou  live  thou'lt  lift  a  naigie. 
Travel  the  country  through  and  through. 
And  bring  hame  a  CarDsle  cow. 

Through  the  Lawlands,  near  the  Border, 
Weel,  my  babie,  may  tiiou  fbrder; 
Herry  the  loons  o'  the  laigh  conntrie. 
Syne  to  the  Highlands  hame  to  me. 


JMg  Wife  ^^M  Wf  in  Ml 

[Prom  "The  North  Countrie  Garland,"  a 
small  collection  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1834, 
for  private  distribution.] 

It  my  dear  wife  should  chance  to  gang, 

Wi'  me,  to  Edinburgh  toun. 
Into  a  shop  I  wiU  her  tak'. 

And  buy  her  a  new  goun. 
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Bat  If  m7  d«ar  wUb  dionld  hmin  tke  diarge, 

A*  I  expect  ahe  will, 
▲Dd  if  she  M7*>  The  anld  wlU  do. 

By  my  word  the  ahaU  ba'e  her  will. 

If  my  dear  wlft  ahoold  with  to  gang. 

To  eee  a  neebor  ot  friend, 
A  horae  or  a  chair  I  will  proTide, 

And  a  aerrant  to  attend. 
Bat  if  my  dear  wife  ahall  hain  tlM  cfaarffe, 

Aa  I  expect  ahe  will. 
And  if  ahe  aaya,  I'll  walk  on  ibot, 

Bj  my  word  ahe  ahall  ha'e  her  wUL 

If  my  dear  wife  ahaU  bririg  me  a  aon, 

Aa  I  expect  ahe  will, 
Gike  and  wine  I  will  provide. 

And  a  norae  to  nurae  tlM  child. 
Bat  if  my  dear  wife  ahall  hain  the  charge, 

Aa  I  expect  ahe  will. 
And  if  ahe  aaya,  She'U  nora't  herael'. 

By  my  word  ahe  ahaU  ha'e  her  wUL 


[WniTTBir  by  Boaxs  for  Thomaon'a  collection. 
Peter  Pindar  (Dr.  Woioot)  had  previooaly  writ- 
ten Tcraea  on  the  aame  aol^ect  for  the  aame  col- 
lection. Both  aonga  are  founded  on  the  line  old 
ballad  called  "  The  Laaa  of  Lochryan."] 

Oh,  mirk,  mirk  la  thla  midnight  hour. 

And  load  the  tonpeata  roar; 
A  waeAi'  wanderer  aeeka  thy  tower. 

Lord  Gregory,  ope  thy  door. 

An  ezHe  frae  her  fether'a  ha'. 

And  a'  for  loving  thee ; 
At  leaat  aome  pity  on  me  ahaw. 

If  love  it  may  na  be. 

Lord  Gregory,  mind'at  thoa  not  the  groT« 

By  bonnie  Irvine  aide. 
Where  flrat  I  own'd  that  virgin  love 

1  lang  lang  had  denied? 

How  aften  didat  thou  pledge  the  vow. 

Thou  wad  for  aye  be  mine! 
And  my  fbnd  heart,  itael'  aae  true. 

It  ne'er  miatroated  thine. 


Hard  ia  tiiy  heart.  Lord  Grcgoiy, 

And  flinty  i*  tliy  breaat! 
Thou  dart  of  heaven  that  flaahea  by. 

Oh,  wilt  thoa  give  me  reat  1 

Ye  moaterlng  thnndera  from  above, 
Yoar  willing  victim  aee : 

Bat  apare  and  pardon  my  fklae  love 
Hia  wronga  to  heaven  and  mel 


#pen  t!)e  lioot  to  me. 

[  Wnrrmr  or  altered  by  Bcmiia  for  Thoroaon't 
ccdieotion.] 

Ob,  open  the  door,  aome  fdty  ahow 

Oh,  open  the  door  to  me,  oh  I 
Though  thou  haat  been  fidae.  111  ever  prove  true. 

Oh,  open  the  door  to  me,  ohi 

Oaald  ia  the  blast  npon  my  pale  cheek. 

But  canlder  thy  love  for  me,  oh! 
The  frost  that  fteesea  the  life  at  my  heart. 

Is  nooght  to  my  pains  frae  thee,  oh ! 

The  vran  moon  is  setting  bdilnd  the  white  wave. 

And  time  is  setting  with  me,  ohi 
False  friends,  Iklse  love,  ferewell!  for  malr 

I'll  ne'er  trouble  them  nor  thee,  oh  1 

She  has  open'd  the  door,  she  has  open'd  it  wide 
She  sees  his  pale  corse  on  the  plain,  oh ! 

My  true  love,  she  cried,  and  sunk  down  by  his  side, 
Never  to  rise  again,  oh! 


[GrvBH  by  Ritson  from  a  common  eoDection 
the  title  of  which,  he  says,  he  had  forgot.  Albu 
Cunningham  probably  took  the  hint  of  Us  song 
caUed  "The  Wanton  Wife-  (see  page  93)  from 
the  present  one.] 


Iir  the  land  of  Fife  there  lived  a  vricked  wife. 
And  in  the  town  of  Cupar  then, 
i  Who  sorely  did  lament,  and  made  hw  complaint, 
&      Oh  when  will  ye  die,  my  auld  man? 
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In  mm*  her  ooadn  Slate,  when  it  «•■  growing  4^ 
Ute, 

She  Mid,  What'e  gade  fi>r  an'  aald  man  ? 
O  wheit-breid  and  wine,  and  a  kinnen  new  alain ; 

That'e  gnde  for  an  auld  man. 

Cam'  ye  in  to  jeer,  or  cam'  ye  in  to  eoom. 

And  what  for  cam'  ye  in  ? 
For  bear-bread  and  water,  I'm  rare,  is  much  bet- 


It'i  ower  gude  for  an  aald  man. 

Now  the  auld  man's  ddd,  and,  without  remeid. 

Into  his  cauld  grare  he's  gane ; 
Lie  still  wi'  my  blessing  I  of  thee  I  ha'e  nae  miss- 
ing; 

rn  ne'er  mourn  for  an  anid  man. 

Within  a  little  mair  than  three  quarters  of  a  year. 
She  was  married  to  a  young  man  then. 

Who  drank  at  the  wine,  and  tippled  at  the  beer, 
JLnd  spentmair  geartlian  he  wan. 

O  black  grew  her  brows,  and  howe  grew  her  een. 
And  cauld  grew  her  pat  and  her  pan ; 

And  now  she  sighs,  and  aye  she  says, 
I  wish  I  had  my  silly  auld  manl 


€&o  to  ^txtoUk,  S^j^nnte. 

[Tab  old  tone  of  "  Go  to  Berwick,  Johnnie," 
naoally  sung  to  a  nursery  doggrel,  beginning, 

^Of  io>  go, 

60  to  Berwick,  Johnnie ; 
Thou  Shalt  have  the  horse. 
And  I  shall  hare  the  poney. 


The  following  verses  are  from  Johnson's 

and  are  said  to  have  been  partly  written  by  John 

Hamiltox,  music-seller,  Edinburgh.] 

Oo  to  Berwick,  Johnnie; 

Bring  her  tne  the  Border; 
Ton  sweet  bonnie  lassie. 

Let  her  ga'e  nae  fluther. 
English  loons  will  twine  ye 

O'  the  lorely  treasure ; 
But  we'll  let  them  ken, 

A  sword  wi'  them  well  measure. 


Go  to  Berwldc,  J<dinnle, 

And  regain  your  honour; 
Drive  them  ower  the  Tweed, 

And  show  our  Soottiah  banner. 
I  am  Bob  the  king. 

And  ye  are  Jock,  my  britherj 
But,  before  we  lose  her, 

We'U  a'  there  thegither. 


[From  Jamleson's  Popular  Ballads  and  Songs, 
18U6.] 

Thbsb  lives  a  landart  laird  in  Fife, 
And  he  has  married  a  dandily  wifo : 
She  wadna  shape,  nor  yet  wad  she  sew. 
But  sit  wl'  her  cummers,  and  fill  hersel'  ta'. 

She  wadna  spin,  nor  yet  wad  she  card; 
But  she  wad  sit  and  crack  wi'  the  laird. 
Sae  he  is  doun  to  the  sheep-fliuld. 
And  deekit  a  wether  by  the  spauld. 

Bo's  whbled  aif  the  gnde  wether'*  skin. 
And  wrapped  the  dandily  lady  therein. 
"  I  downa  pay  you,  for  your  gentle  kin ; 
But  weel  may  I  skelp  my  wether's  skin. 


E&$($(ie»  lie  ntux  mt. 

[Ow  vrords  to  the  tone  of  "Laddie,  lie  near 
me,"  with  the  exception  of  the  subetitntion  of 
"  Lassie,"  for  "  Laddie."] 

Lano  ha'e  we  parted  been, 

Las^,  my  dearie; 
Kow  we  are  met  again. 
Lassie,  lie  near  me. 
Hear  me,  near  me. 
Lassie,  lie  near  me. 
Lang  hast  thou  lain  thy  lane ; 
Lassie,  lie  near  me. 

A'  that  I  ha'e  endured. 

Lassie,  my  dearie. 
Herein  thy  arms  is  eu  red  i 

Laade,  Ue  near  me. 
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^5e  ®t;l^tU  of  ^cotlan^^ 


(Tbu  lOBf,  to  tht  taiM  of  "  Blai^  Joke,"  is  given  in  Hogg's  "Jacobite  ReUcs,"  along  with  the 
following  commentary  >-"  This  is  a  modem  song,  and  tiie  only  one  that  is  in  tibe  Tolume,  to  my 
knowledge.  It  had  no  right  to  be  here,  for  it  is  a  national,  not  a  Jacobite  song ;  bat  I  insert  it  out 
of  a  whim,  to  vary  the  theme  a  little.  It  is  an  excellent  song,  though  professedly  an  imitation;  and, 
when  tolerably  song,  nerer  misses  of  having  a  good  eftbct  among  a  company  of  Scote  people.  It  has 
been  publisbed  as  mine  in  seTerai  collections:  I  wish  it  were:  bat  I  am  t<dd  that  it  was  written  by 
Mb.  Sothbsland,  land-sorreyor,  a  gentleman  of  whom  I  know  nothing,  save  that  he  is  the  aathor 
of  some  other  popalar  songs."— We  cannot  say  what  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  this  statement  of  the 
Hhepherd's.  But  knowing  his  unfbrtanato  disposition  to  drollery  in  matters  literary,  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  believe,  on  very  slender  proof,  that  the  Mr.  Sutherland,  the  land-surveyor,  the  gentleman 
of  whom  he  "  knows  nothing  save  that  he  Is  the  author  of  some  other  popalar  songs,"  is  a  phantom 
of  his  own  creating ;  and  that  the  real  author  of  the  present  snng  was  the  same  vHk>  wrote  "  The 
Pilgrims  of  the  Sun,"  "  The  Queen's  Wake,"  and  a  variety  of  other  Works.] 

Let  them  boast  of  the  country  gave  Patrick  his  fome. 
Of  the  land  of  the  ocean,  and  Anglian  name. 

With  the  red-blttshing  roses,  and  shamrock  so  green : 
Far  dearer  to  me  are  the  hills  of  the  North, 
The  land  of  blue  mountains,  the  birth-place  of  worth ; 
Those  mountains  where  flreedom  has  flx'd  her  abode, 
Those  wide-spreading  glens  where  no  slave  ever  trode. 

Where  blooms  the  red  heather  and  thistle  so  green. 

Though  rich  be  the  soil  where  blossoms  the  rose, 
And  barren  the  mountains,  and  cover'd  with  snows. 

Where  blooms  the  red  heather  and  thistie  so  green; 
Yet,  for  fkiendship  sincere,  and  for  loyalty  true. 
And  for  courage  so  bold  which  no  foe  could  snbdae, 
Unmatch'd  is  our  country,  onrivall'd  our  swains. 
And  lovely  and  true  are  tiie  nymphs  on  our  plains. 

Where  rises  the  thistle,  the  thistie  so  green. 

Fkr-Anned  are  our  sires  In  the  battles  of  yore. 
And  many  the  aUmies  that  rise  on  our  shore. 

O'er  the  foes  of  the  land  of  the  thistle  so  green; 
And  many  a  camie  shall  rise  on  our  strand. 
Should  the  torrent  of  war  ever  burst  on  our  land. 
Let  foe  come  on  foe,  as  wave  comes  on  wave. 
We'll  give  them  a  welcome,  we'll  give  them  a  grave. 

Beneath  the  red  heather  and  thistie  so  green. 

0,  dear  to  our  souls,  as  the  blessings  of  heaven. 
Is  the  flreedom  we  boast,  is  the  land  that  we  live  in. 

The  land  of  red  heather  an*)  thistie  so  green : 
For  that  land  and  that  flreedom  our  fkthers  have  bled. 
And  we  swear  by  the  blood  that  our  fathers  have  shed. 
No  foot  of  a  foe  shall  e'er  tread  on  their  grave; 
But  the  thistie  shall  bloom  on  the  bed  of  the  brave. 

The  thistle  of  Scotiand,  the  thistie  so  green. 
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[FaoM  an  anonymoiu  sheet  of  mtuie.] 

0  WHSitR  are  ye  going,  sweet  Bobin  ? 
What  makee  you  aae  proud  and  aae  shy? 

1  onoe  saw  the  day,  litUe  Bobin, 
My  flriendsliip  you  woald  not  deny. 

But  winter  agidn  is  Tetuming, 

And  weather  both  stormy  and  snell : 

Gin  ye  will  come  back,  little  Bobin, 
I'll  feed  ye  wi*  moolins  mysel*. 

When  summer  oomes  in,  little  Bobin 

Forgets  all  his  Mends  and  his  oare  -, 
Away  to  the  fields  flies  sweet  Bobin, 

To  wander  the  grores  here  and  there. 
Though  yoa  be  my  debtor,  sweet  Bobin, 

On  yon  I  wUl  never  lay  blame ; 
For  I've  ha4  as  dear  friends  as  Bobin, 

Who  often  liave  served  me  the  same. 

I  onoe  had  a  lover  like  Bobin, 

Who  long  for  my  love  did  implore; 
At  last  he  took  flight,  Just  Uke  Bobin, 

And  him  I  ne'er  saw  any  more. 
But  should  the  stem  blast  of  misfortune 

Betum  him,  as  winter  does  thee. 
Though  slighted  by  both,  little  Bbbin, 

Yet  both  of  your  &ults  I'll  forgi'e. 


[This  appears  In  the  first  Edinburgh  edition  of 
BuBHS's  Poems,  1787.  It  is  adapted  to  the  old 
tune  called  "  The  Laxy  Mist."] 

No  churchman  am  I,  for  to  ran  and  to  write ; 
No  statesman  or  soldier,  to  plot  or  to  fight , 
No  sly  nuui  of  business,  contriving  a  snare ; 
For  a  big-bdlied  bottle's  the  whole  of  my  care. 

The  peer  I  dont  envy— I  give  him  his  bow ; 
I  scorn  not  the  peasant,  though  ever  so  low ; 
But  a  club  of  good  fellows,  like  tboee  that  are 


And  a  bottle  like  this,  are  my  glory  and  care.       ^ 


.573 

A  Here  passes  the  squire  on  his  brother— his  horse ; 
There  centum>per-oentum,  the  dt  with  his  purse ; 
But  see  you  "  the  Crown,"  how  it  waves  in  the  air! 
There  a  big-bellied  bottle  still  eases  my  care. 

The  wife  of  my  bosom,  alas !  she  did  die; 
For  sweet  consolation  to  church  I  did  fly; 
I  found  tliat  old  Solomon  proved  it  &ir. 
That  a  big-bellied  bottle's  a  cure  for  all  care. 

I  onoe  was  persuaded  a  venture  to  make; 
A  letter  infbrm'd  me  that  all  was  to  wreck; 
But  the  pursy  old  landlord  Just  waddled  up  stairs,  * 
With  a  ^orioos  bottle,  that  ended  my  cares. 

"Life's  cares  they  are  comforts,"  s  maxim  laid 

down 
By  the  bard,  what  d'ye  call  him,  that  wore  the 

black  gown? 
And  &ith  I  agree  with  th'  old  prig  to  a  hair. 
For  a  big-bellied  bottle's  a  heaven  of  care. 

[Stanca  added  in  a  Mason  Lodge.] 
Then  fill  up  a  bumper,  and  make  it  o'erflow. 
And  honours  masonic  prepare  for  to  throw ; 
May  every  true  brother  of  the  compass  and  square 
Have  a  big-bellied  bottle  when  harass'd  with  care. 


[Alex.  Bodokr.— Air,  '?  Loch-Erroch  Side.' 
— The  first  four  lines  form  the  chorus  of  a  very 
old  song.] 

Mt  gudeman  says  aye  to  me. 
Says  aye  to  me,  says  aye  to  me ; 
My  gudeman  says  aye  to  me. 

Come  cuddle  in  my  bosie ! 
Though  wearin'  auld,  he's  blyther  still 
Tlian  mony  a  swankie  youthfU'  chiel. 
And  a'  his  aim's  to  see  me  weel. 

And  keep  me  snug  and  code. 

For  though  my  olieeks,  where  roses  rtpw. 
Ha'e  tint  their  lively  glowing  hue. 
My  Johnnie's  just  as  kind  and  true 

As  if  I  still  were  rosy. 
Our  weel-won  gear  he  never  drank. 
He  never  lived  aboon  his  rank, 
Tet  wi'  a  neebour  blythe  and  flrank. 

He  could  be  as  Jocose  aye. 
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W«  ha**  a  hame,  gi 

Oootentment,  peace,  a  conedence  dear. 

And  roqr  bairns  to  as  mair  dear 

Than  treasures  o'  Potori; 
Tbetar  minds  are  fionned  in  virtoe's  school. 
Their  Ihnts  are  dieek'd  wi'  temper  cool. 
For  my  godeman  mak's  this  his  mle. 

To  keep  frae  liastj  Mows  aye. 

It  ne'er  was  •iller  gart  ns  wed, 

Toath,  liealth,  and  k>Te.  were  a*  we  had, 

Poesesrd  o*  these,  we  toUM  fti'  ^ad. 

To  shnn  want^  bitter  tluoes  aje; 
We've  liad  oar  cares,  we're  had  oar  toils, 
WeTe  had  oor  bits  o*  troubles  whiles, 
Tet,  what  o*  that?  my  Johnnie's  smiles 

Shed  Joy  o'er  a'  oar  woes  aye. 

Wi'  mataal  aid  waTe  ttodged  throa^  life, 
A  kind  godeman,  a  eheerfti'  wife ; 
And  on  we'll  Jog,  anTessd  bf  strife^ 

Towards  oor  Joamey's  dose,  aye  I 
And  when  we're  stretch'd  upon  our  bier. 
Oh  may  oar  souls,  sae  fklthAi'  here. 
Together  spring  to  yonder  sphere. 

Where  lore's  pure  river  flows  aye. 


Ei(  Mjitk't*tr>  Ea^^U. 


[Caftaim  Obasuu  Gkat,  B.  H.— Air, 
only  Jo  and  dearie,  O."] 

Wi'  heart  sincere,  I  love  thee,  Bell- 
But  dinna  ye  be  saucy,  O, 
Or  a'  my  love  I  winna  tell 

To  thee,  my  bfaidc-«>d  husie,  0 : 
It's  no  thy  cheek  o'  roqr  hue. 
It's  no  thy  little  cherry  ntou'. 
If  8  a'  because  thy  heart's  sae  true. 
My  bonnie  bfaudc-e'ed  hwrie,  O ! 

It**  no  the  witch-glance  C  thy  e'e. 

Though  few  for  that  surpass  ye,  0, 
That  mak's  ye  aye  sae  dear  to  me. 
My  bonnie  bbwik-e'ed  lassie,  01 
It's  no  the  whiteness  o'  thy  skin. 
It's  no  lore's  dimple  on  thy  chin;— 
It's  a'  thy  modest  worth  within, 
if  y  bonnie  bladt-e'ed  lassie,  0 1 


My 


Te  smOe  sae  sweet,  ye  lode  ae  Und, 

That  a' wish  to  caress  ye,  O ; 
Bat  O !  how  I  admire  thy  mind. 

My  bonnie  bfauik-e'ed  ksde,  O I 

I've  seen  thy  een,  like  erystsl  dear. 

Shine  dimly  throogh  saft  pitgn 

These  are  the  diarms  that  mak'  the 

To  me,  my  UaA-e'ed  lassie,  Ol 


[Tbm  tune  called  "Bonnie  Dundee"  is  of  m- 
doubted  antiquity,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Skene  MS.  cdleetlon  of  music  in  tbe  Ubnxj  <rf 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  Edinburgh,  a  coIIM^- 
tion  made  in  the  rdgn  at  James  TI.,  oMstof  it 
between  the  yean  181B  and  IflW,  and  some  of  it 
eariier.  It  is  there  entitled  **  Adew,  Dundee," 
and  the  ancient  venion  of  the  tune  is  pronounced 
byMr.Dauney  (the  editor  <rf  the  Skene  MB.)  to 
be  superior  to  the  modem.  The  old  vrotds  are 
lost.  The  following  was  the  opening  of  an  <M 
song  to  the  tune,  but  not,  it  is  supposed,  the 
original  song,  which  most  have  been  one  of 
pathos  and  sentiment : 

0,  where  did  ye  get  thathauver-meal  bannock?— 
O,  dlly  bUnd  body,  O,  dinna  ye  see? 

I  gat  it  frae  a  brisk  young  sodger  laddie. 
Between  Saint  Johnston  and  bonnie  Dundee. 

To  these  foar  lines  Bttkbs  added  twelve,  for  John- 
son's  Museum.  In  the  following  veisloa  of  ttte 
song,  Bums's  twelve  lines  are  retained,  vis.  dM 
second  four  and  the  last  eight.  We  cannot  si^ 
who  wrote  the  intermediate  ei^t  lines.  The 
tune  of  "  Bonnie  Dundee"  was  adopted  by  Gay 
for  one  of  his  songs  in  **  The  B^gar'H  Opera," 
beginning  "  The  charge  is  prepar'd,  the  lawyen 
are  met."  It  is  also  Ihmiliar  to  modern  ears  as 
being  the  air  of  Macneill's  popular  song,  *'  Saw 
ye  my  wee  thing?"] 

0  WHAKB  gat  ye  tihat  bonnie  Uoe  honnet  ? 

O  what  makes  them  aye  pat  the  question  to 
me? 

1  gat  it  flrae  a  bonnie  Scots  callan, 
Atween  St.  Johnstoun  and  bonnie  Dundee. 

0  ^  I  saw  the  laddie  thatga'e  met! 

Aft  has  he  dondl'd  me  upon  his  knee; 
May  heaven  protect  my  bonnie  Soots  laddie. 

And  send  him  safe  hiune  to  his  baby  and  mo. 
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My  heart  has  nae  room  when  I  think  on  my  laddie. 

His  dear  rotfy  haifets  bring  tears  to  my  e'e— 
But,  O !  he's  awa',  and  I  dinna  lien  whar  he's- 

6in  we  could  ance  meet  we'll  ne'er  part  till  we 
die. 
O  light  be  the  breezes  around  him  salt  blawin' ! 

And  o'er  him  sweet  simmer  still  blink  bonnilie. 
And  the  rich  dews  o'  plenty,  around  him  wide 
bin, 

Frerent  a'  his  fears  for  my  baby  and  me ! 

Hy  bles^gs  upon  that  sweet  wee  lippie ! 

My  blessings  upon  that  bonnie  ee-brie ! 
Thy  smiles  are  sae  like  my  blythe  sodger  laddie, 

Thon's  aye  the  dearer  and  dearer  to  me. 
But  I'll  big  abower  on  yon  green  bank  sae  bonnie. 

That's  lar'd  by  the  waters  o*  Tay  wimplin'  clear. 
And  deed  thee  in  tartans,  my  m 
Johnnie, 

And  malte  thee  a  man  like  thy  daddie  dear. 


[AacRiBALn  M'Kay  of  Kilmarnock.— Tune, 
"  Bonnie  Dundee."] 

0 !  WKKL  I  ha'e  mind  o'  my  auld  uncle  Watty, 

When  but  a  bit  callan  I  stood  by  his  knee. 
Or  clamb  the  big  chair,  where  at  e'enin'  he  sat  aye; 

He  made  us  fn'  blythe  wi'  his  ftin  and  his  glee : 
Tot  O !  he  was  knackie,  and  couthie,  and  ciackie, 

Baith  humour  and  lair  in  his  noddle  had  he — 
The  youths  o'  the  clachan  he'd  keep  a'  a-laugliin*, 

Wl'  his  queer  observations  and  stories  sae  alee. 

The  last  Hogmanay  that  we  met  in  his  cottie. 

To  talk  owre  the  past,  and  the  nappy  to  pree, 
Some  anld-fkrrant  sangs,  that  were  touchin'  and 
witty. 

He  sung,  till  the  bidmies  were  dancin'  wi'glee; 
And  syne  in  the  dance,  like  a  youngster  o'  twenty. 

He  lap  and  he  flang  wi'  auld  Nannie  Macfee — 
In  a'  the  blythe  meeting  nae  ane  was  sae  can^, 

Sae  Jokin',  sae  gabby,  sae  fiirtby,  and  firee. 


And  O !  had  ye  seen  him  that  e'enin'  when  Bory 
Was  kippled  to  Maggie  o'  Riccarton  MiU, 

Wi'  Jokes  rare  and  witty  he  kept  up  the  glory. 
Till  morning's  fkint  glimmer  was  seen  on  the 
hill. 


■  O !  he  was  a  body,  when  warm'd  wi'  the  toddy, 
Whase  wit  to  ilk  bosom  enchantment  could  gi'e, 

FoTftinnin'andda£an',  and  punnin'  and  iaughin'. 
Throughout  the  hale  parish  nae  equal  had  he. 

But  worn  outatlastwi' life's  cares  and  its  labours. 

He  bade  an  adieu  to  his  frien's  a'  sae  dear. 
And  sunk  in  death's  sleep,  sair  bewaU'd  by  his 
neebors, 

Wha  yet  speak  his  praL«e,  and  his  mem'iy 
revere. 
Whar  slumbers  the  dust  o'  my  auld  auntie  Matty, 

We  dug  him  a  grave  wi'  the  tear  in  our  e'e ; 
And  there  laid  the  banes  o'  my  auld  uncle  Watty, 

To  moulder  In  peace  by  the  big  aiken-tree. 


[HnOH   AiNBLIS.] 

"  The  midnight  hour  is  dinking,  lads. 

An'  the  douce  an'  the  decent  are  vrinking,  lads, 

Sae  I  tell  you  again, 

Be't  weel  or  Ul  ta'en. 
It's  time  ye  were  quitting  your  drinking,  lads." 

"  Oae  ben  an'  mind  your  gantry,  Kate, 
Oi'e's  mair  o'  your  beer  and  less  Imntry,  Kate ; 

For  we  vow  whar  we  sit, 

That  afore  we  shall  flit. 
We'll  be  better  aoquent  wi'  your  pantry,  Kate. 

"  The  daft  days  are  but  beginning,  Kate, 
An'  we've  sworn  (wad  ye  ha'e  us  be  sinning,  ELate?) 
By  our  (kith  an'  our  houp. 
We  shaU  stick  by  the  stoup 
As  lang  as  a  barrel  keeps  rinning,  Kate. 

Thro*  spring  an*  thro'  rimmer  we  moil  it,  Kate, 
Through  hay  an'  through  harvest  we  toil  it,  ELate; 
Sae  ye  ken,  when  the  wheel 
Is  beginning  to  squeal. 
It's  time  tor  to  grease  or  to  oil  it,  Kate. 


"  Then  score  us  another  drappy,  Kate, 
An'  gi'e  us  a  cake  to  our  cappy.  Elate ; 
For,  by  spigot  an'  pin. 
It  were  mair  than  a  sin 
^To  flit  when  we're  sitting  sae  happy,  Kate.* 
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#fte  jstat  of  tjje  movning. 


[RoRBBT  6ii.nLi.Air.— Tone, ' 
Parting."] 


'  One  bamper  at 


Owe  itar  of  the  morning  still  Ungen 

Amid  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky, 
O !  it  waits  for  ttie  sun  and  my  Mary 

To  light  up  the  green  earth  with  Joy. 
Then  haste,  love,  the  fidr  lily's  weeping. 

The  young  rose  is  drooping  in  dew ; 
The  lail^  in  its  sweet  dream,  is  sleeping, 

"Till  wakened  by  nature  and  yout 

There's  Joy  when  the  soft  morning  blushes. 

And  sunbeams  on  bright  streamlets  play. 
When  the  deep  glen  and  dark  misty  mountain 

B^oice  at  the  coming  of  day: 
But  not  the  gay  gladness  of  nature. 

When  summer  and  morning  axe  young. 
Can  equal  that  n4>ture  of  bosom. 

When  you  are  the  theme  of  my  song. 

Yon  bright  star  of  mom  is  departing 

To  skies  of  s  lovelier  hue. 
To  tpaikle  <m  lands  that  are  fairer. 

But  <m  maid  nerer  ftdrer  than  you ! 
The  g<^den  sun  now  walks  in  glory. 

And  gladdens  with  smiles  flower  and  tree ; 
Like  yon  who,  in  Joy  or  in  sorrow, 

Stm  gladdens  this  bleak  world  to  me ! 


Bonnie  ^tun  m9!k*$  mtu^Ie* 

[David  YaoDBa.— This  song  was  written  for 
an  ancient  Scottish  air  to  be  found  in  the  Skene 
collection  of  tunes,  and  entitied  "  Bonnie  Jean 
maUs  meikle  of  me."] 

My  Lorde  Kibpindie's  erappe  is  in, 
Sae  hail  may  skyte,  an'  rain  may  pour; 
The  norlan'  blaste  fine  yonte  the  binne 
May  skelpe  an'  dadde  fa'  snelle  an'  dour: 
I've  noucht  till  doe  but  tende  my  flouir. 
As  lang  as  heaven  sail  health  bestow  mee; 
My  life's  ane  rosie  sun-Ucht  hour. 
For  bonnie  Jean  mak's  muckle  o'  mee. 


Thy  bewtie  is  baith  ricfae  an'  rarer- 
Thy  chedce's  the  rose,  thy  teethe's  the  pearle; 
Love  sportes  amang  thy  coal-bb»cke  hair. 
An'  in  thine  eyne,  my  winesome  girle ! 
Her  voice  is  muslck  frae  the  merle. 
Or  mavis  in  the  glen  below  me; — 
I'm  happier  than  Kils^die's  Earle, 
When  bonnie  Jean  mak's  muckle  o*  mea. 

Mess  Jhone,  our  sanctimimious  frier, 

Soreedes  tene  the  altar  ilka  Lente, 

That  lalcks  a'  were  placed  here 

To  practise  pennaunoe,  an'  repente  ;— 

But  frae  sic  doctrines  I  dissent. 

An'  spurn  bis  oauldriffe  dogmas  tto'  mee ; 

This  warl's  a'  wi'  flouris  beq>rente. 

For  bonnie  Jean  mak's  modde  C  mee. 

I  bous'd  an'  birl't  at  the  ylll. 

At  bikkeris  aye  I  bure  the  giee ; 

The  roarin'  channel-stane  stude  still 

TTpo'  the  yoe  withontten  mee : 

But  now  adieu  to  barley-bree, 

Whilke  fhie  my  balance  aft  did  throw  mee. 

For  I've  forsworn  it  a',  ye  see. 

Since  bonnie  Jean  made  muckle  o*  mee. 


[Edwabd   Polin.— Here  first  printed.— Air. 
'  Woo'd  an'  married  an'  a'."] 

0  Freedmn,  you're  muckle  desovln* 

A'  the  sangs  that  are  sung  in  your  ptaisp. 
An'  me  ye've  been  servin'  an'  servln' 

A'  the  biythest  an' beat  o' my  days ; 
But  we  ne'er  prise  our  pleasures  eneuch 

TOl  we  see  that  tme  us  they'll  be  torn, 
Sae  I'm  sin^g  o'  freedom  the  nicht. 
For  I'm  to  be  married  the  mom. 
Married  at  last  the  mom- 
Buckled  sae  fiist  the  mom ; 
Sae  I'm  singing  o'  fireedom  the  nicht. 
For  I'm  to  be  married  the  morn. 

But  I  trow  ye  I  wadna  be  buckled 
Oin  I  saw  it  could  ottierwiae  be. 

For  I  ken  that  whan  twa  folk  are  coupled 
Nor  ane  nor  the  ither  is  bee ; 
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But  that  deO  o*  a  latde  has  ^vUed  me—  A 

She's  witched  me  a»  sure  aa  I'm  born,       , 
Wi'  the  glamonr  o'  love  ehe's  beguiled  me, 
Sae  I'm  to  be  married  the  mom. 
Married  at  lait  the  mom- 
Buckled  lae  tut  the  mora; 
Wi'  the  glamonr  o'  lore  she's  beguiled  me, 
Sae  I'm  to  be  married  the  mom. 

Already  the  lassie  can  guide  me 
To  gae  or  to  oome  at  her  ca'. 
Then  what  may  I  guess  to  betide  me 

Whan  she  ruke  wi'  baith  lore  an'  the  law; 
But  gudesake !  it  canna  be  helpit. 

To  mak'  her  my  ain  I  ha'e  sworn— 
At  the  Urk  a' the  parish  was  teUt  it, 
8ae  I'm  to  be  married  the  mora. 
Married  at  last  the  mom- 
Buckled  sae  ftst  the  mora ; 
At  the  Urk  a'  the  parish  was  teUt  it, 
Sae  I'm  to  be  married  the  morn. 

An'  noo  sin'  it  canna  be  better 

We'll  e'en  mak'  the  best  ot  we  can. 
An'  sin'  for  a  wife  I  maun  get  her. 

She  Just  maun  get  me  for  a  man ; 
We  dinna  ken  what  was  Intended— 
We  maybe  for  this  o't  were  bora ; 
An'  noo,  folk,  my  sang  maun  be  ended. 
For  I'm  to  be  married  tho  mom. 
Married  at  last  the  morn- 
Buckled  sae  tut  the  mom ; 
An*  noo,  folk,  my  sang  maun  be  ended. 
For  I'm  to  be  married  the  mom. 


[This  is  a  brief  but  emphatie  burst  of  enthu- 
siasm from  BuJUfs  regarding  his  "  bonnie  Jean." 
It  appears  in  tlie  Museum  to  an  old  air  com- 
municated by  tiM  poet.] 

LoDM,  what  reek  I  by  thee. 
Or  Qeordie  on  his  ocean  ?— 

l>yTour,  beggar  loons  to  m»— 
I  reign  in  Jeannie's  bosom. 

Let  her  crown  my  love  her  law. 
An'  in  her  breast  entlirone  me : 

King  and  nations— swith,  awa'  1 
Self  randies,  I  disown  >  e  1 


¥outtg  3a^'^* 

[Buans.— Tune,  "  The  carlin  o'  the  glen."] 

Tnowo  Jamie,  pride  of  a'  the  plain, 
Sae  gallant  and  sae  gay  a  swain ; 
Throuf^  a'  our  lasses  he  did  rore. 
And  reign'd  reslstleis  king  of  love: 
But  now  wi'  sighs  and  starting  tears. 
He  strays  among  the  woods  and  brieis ; 
Or  in  the  glens  and  rocky  caves, 
Hissado 


I  wha  sae  late  did  range  and  rove, 
And  ehang'd  with  every  moon  my  love, 
I  little  thought  the  time  was  near 
Bepentanoe  I  should  boy  sae  dear: 
The  slighted  maids  my  torments  see. 
And  laugh  at  a'  the  pangs  I  dree ; 
While  she,  my  erael,  scorafti'  fMr, 
Forbids  me  e'er  to  see  her  mair  1 


®0  1  cam'  itiofon. 

[BuRMs  sayi  that  this  song  was  very  popular  in ' 
Ayrshire.  He  sent  a  copy  of  the  words  and  musie 
to  Johnson  for  insertion  in  his  Museum.] 

As  I  cam*  doun  hy  yon  castle  wa'. 

And  in  by  yon  garden  green, 
O  tiiere  I  spied  a  bonnie,  bonnie  lass,— 

But  the  flower  borders  were  us  between. 

A  bonnie,  bonnie  lassie  she  was. 
As  ever  mine  eyes  did  see: 

0  five  hundred  pounds  would  I  give. 
For  to  have  such  a  pretty  bride  as  thee. 

To  have  such  a  pretty  bride  as  me, 
Young  man,  ye  are  surely  mista'en ; 

Though  ye  were  king  o*  Ikir  Seotland, 
I  wad  disdain  to  be  your  queen. 

Talk  not  so  very  high,  bonnie  lass, 

O  talk  not  so  very,  very  high : 
The  man  at  the  fUr  that  wad  seU, 

He  maun  leam  at  the  man  that  wad  buy. 

1  trust  to  elfanb  a  Ikr  higher  tree, 

And  harry  a  Ikr  richer  nest: 
Tak'  this  advice  o'  me,  bonnie  lasi. 
Humility  wad  set  thee  best. 
So 
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[  Wkittsx  by  Ramsat,  who  call*  it  in  hi*  Tea 
Table  MiNeUanj  "The  Auld  Han'e  bert  arga- 
tnent."  It  is  •ang  to  the  tune  of  "  Widow,  ate 
ye  waking?"  the  ''•ghsrtffg  <rf  an  old  licentloaa 
•ong.] 

O  WB  A'e  that  at  my  ehambeiHloor  ? 

"  Fair  widow,  are  ye  waldng  ?" 
Auld  carie,  youc  nit  gire  o'er, 

Toor  lore  lyee  a'  in  tawking. 
Gi'e  me  the  lad  thaf  •  young  and  tight. 

Sweet  like  an  Ai»U  meadow ; 
Tie  lie  as  he  can  blees  the  sight, 

And  bosom  of  a  widow. 

'*  O  widow,  wUt  thou  let  me  in 

I'm  pawky,  wise  and  tluifty, 
'  And  come  of  a  right  gentle  kin ; 

I'm  little  more  than  fifty." 
Daft  carle,  dit  your  mouth. 

What  rignifles  how  pawky. 
Or  gentle  bom  ye  be,— bot  youth. 

In  lore  you're  but  a  gawky. 

"  Then,  widow,  let  these  guineas  qpeak, 
I  That  powerftilly  plead  dinkan. 

And  if  they  fkil  my  mouth  I'U  steek. 

And  nae  mair  lore  will  think  on." 
These  court  indeed,  I  maun  oonfess, 

I  think  they  make  you  young,  sir. 
And  ten  times  better  can  express 

AfliBction,  than  your  tongue,  sir. 


[•A.DDR>ssio  by  TahitahiiiI.  to  a  ftdr  one  i 
had  forsaken  him.— Air,  "  Lord  Gregory."] 

AccosB  me  not,  inconstant  fttlr. 

Of  being  lUse  to  thee. 
For  I  was  true,  would  stQl  been  so, 

Had'st  thou  been  true  to  me : 
But  when  I  knew  thy  pUghtMl  lips 
'  Once  to  a  liral's  prest, 

Love-imotber'd  independence  rose. 

And  spum'd  the*  fh>m  my  breast. 


The  fldrest  floWr  in  natiB«'s  field 

Oonceab  the  rankling  thorn; 
So  thou,  sweet  flow'r !  as  lUse  as  Ikir, 

This  once  kind  heart  hast  torn: 
Twas  mine  to  ptove  the  fUlest  pangs 

That  slighted  kyve  can  Ibd; 
Tis  thine  to  weep  that  one  rash  act, 

Whkh  bids  this  kmg  fimwelL 


Soj^n,  come  kiii$  me  nob* 


[Tab  tune  called  **  John,  come  kiss  me  now," 
is  of  great  antiquity,  but  the  wotds  to  which  it 
was  originally  sung,  with  the  exception  of  tlie 
chorus,  seem  to  be  lost.  At  the  Beftmnation,  an 
endearour  was  made  by  the  more  lealons  of  the 
clergy  to  give  a  spiritual  meaning  to  the  songs  in 
popular  use,  and  thus  to  convert  profimeor  licen* 
tiouH  rhymes  into  holy  hymns.  Among  the  songs 
so  metam<nphosed  was  "John,  oome  kiss  me 
now ;"  and  we  quote  a  verse  of  it  in  its  spiritual- 
ised garb,  to  show  the  dating  and  unserupoloos 
lengths  which  the  eariy  reformers  could  go  in 
combinfaig  fiuniliar  images  with  saeied.  The 
effect  is  startling. 

Johne,  cum  Uss  me  now, 

Johne,  cum  Uss  me  now ; 
Johne,  cum  Uss  me  by  and  by. 

And  make  no  more  adow. 
The  lat^  thy  God  I  am. 

That  John  dois  thee  call ; 
J<dme  represents  man 

By  grace  celestiall,  &o. 

The  fbllowing  fragment  ^>pean  in  Herd's  C9oUeo> 
tion,  and  seems  to  be  all  that  remains  of  the  oii* 
ginal  song.] 

JoHK,  oome  Uss  me  now,  now,  now, 

0  John  come  Uss  me  now, 
John  oome  Uss  me  by  and  t^. 

And  make  n 


Some  wUl  court  and  compUmmt,  {  '  ■ 

And  make  a  great  ado,  \  ' 

Some  will  make  of  their  goodman,  ^ 

And  sae  will  I  of  yon.  ^-.^ 
J<dm,  ooana  kiss,  &«. 
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^if  i^iSf^lant)  aZIil^ob* 


[Thu  pathetie  kmaitetkm  was  wrttten  by 
Bojun  in  iinitatioo  of  aome  GaeUe  chant  be  had 
heard  with  the  burthen  "  Ochon,  oohon,  ochrie." 

'.  It  It  inwrted  in  the  Mnsenm  to  a  Gaetto  ab  alao 
oontribnted  by  Boms.    In  the  Jaoobite  Brdlee, 

'  Hogg  givM  it  with  three  additional  verses,  i>ro- 

.  bably  firom  his  own  pen.  Of  these  Tssses,  we  re- 
tain one,  which  forms  the  last,  except  the  choras, 

1.  inthei«esentsong:  the  other  two  appearto  as 
to  ii^ore  the  pathos  of  the  piece,  and  we  theie- 
fore  leave  them  out.] 

Ob,  I'm  oamae  to  the  Low  Oeontrle, 

Ochon,  ocboB,  ochrie ! 
'Without  a  penny  in  my  purse 

To  buy  a  meal  to  me. 

It  was  na  sae  in  the  HigUand  UUs^ 

Ochon,  odKMH,  ochrie! 
2«  ae  woman  in  the  eoontiy  wide 

Sae  happy  was  as  me  > 

For  there  I  had  a  score  o'  kye, 

Oohon,  ochon,  ochrie ! 
Feeding  on  yon  hill  sae  high, 
^  And  bringing  milk  to  me. 


Ochon,  ochon,  oohris! 

Skipping  on  yon  bonnie  knowes. 

And  oa^ng  woo  to  me. 

1  was  the  hapjdest  o'  the  dan, 
Sair,  sair  may  I  repine ! 

For  Donald  was  the  bravest  man. 
And  Donald  he  was  mine. 

Till  Charlie  he  cam'  o'er  at  last, 

Sae  ftur,  to  set  us  fkee ; 
My  Donald's  aim  was  waatiag  tiien, 

Fot  Scotland  and  for  me. 

Their  waefti'  Ikte  what  need  I  tell> 
Bicht  to  tita  wiang  did  yield ; 

My  Donald  and  his  eount^r  foU 
Upon  C 


Now  I  have  nocht  Isft  me  ava, 
Ochon,  ochon,  odvie  1 

Bat  bonnie  orphan  hid-weans  twa. 
To  seek  their  bread  wi'  me. 


Ochon,  ochon,  oh,  Donald,  ob ! 

Oohon,  ochon,  ochrie  I 
Nae  woman  in  this  warld  wide 

Sae  wretched  now  as  me. 


^i$t  ^uIiD  C^utteman* 


[Bamsat  gives  this  in  his  Tea  Table  Miscellany  ' 
as  im  old  piece  in  his  day.    It  is  also  be  found,   ' 
words  and  music,  hi  the  Orpheus  Caledonlus, 
17S6.    "  The  auld  gudeman"  means  here  thejint  , 
kiuband.} 

Latb  in  an  evening  forth  I  went, 

A  little  before  the  sun  gaed  down , 
And  there  I  chanced,  by  accklent. 

To  light  on  a  battle  new  begun. 
A  man  and  his  wife  were  &un  in  strift ; 

I  canna  weel  tell  how  it  began  ; 
But  aye  she  wail'd  her  wretched  lift. 

And  eded  ever,  Alake,myaiild  gudeman ! 

Hb. 
The  auld  gudeman  that  thou  tells  of. 

The  country  kens  where  he  was  bom. 
Was  but  a  pair  dUy  vagabond. 

And  ilka  ane  leuch  him  to  scorn ; 
For  he  did  spend  and  mak'  an  end 

Of  gear  that  bis  foreikthers  wan ; 
He  gart  the  puir  stand  firae  the  door: 

Sae  teU  nae  mair  of  thy  auU  gudeman. 

Shb. 
My  heart,  alake,  is  like  to  break, 

When  I  think  on  my  winsome  John; 
His  blinking  een,  and  gait  sae  tree. 

Was  naething  like  thee,  thou  doaent  drone. 
His  rosy  Ikoe  and  flaxen  hair. 

And  skin  as  white  as  ony  swan. 
Was  large  and  tall,  and  comely  withal ; 

And  thoa'lt  never  be  like  my  auld  gudeman. 

Hb. 
Why  dost  thoapleen?  I  thee  malnteen  ; 

For  meal  and  maut  thou  disna  want ; 
But  thy  vrUd  bees  I  canna  please, 

Kow  when  our  gear  'gins  to  grow  scant 
Of  household  stuff  thou  hast  enough ; 

Thou  wants  ftw  neither  pot  nor  pan/ 
Of  ddlke  ware  he  left  titee  bare : 

Sae  tell  me  nae  mair  of  thy  auld  gndemftii;. 
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Sbs. 
Tet,  I  may  tell,  and  firet  mTiel', 

To  think  <»i  the  bljrthe  days  I  had. 
When  he  and  I  thegither  ]aj 

In  arm*,  into  a  weel-made  bed. 
Bot  now  I  tigb,  and  may  be  nd; 

Thy  eoorage  is  caoU,  thy  ocdonr  wan; 
Thou  fuilds  thy  feet,  and  Ik's  asleep: 

And  thoolt  never  be  like  my  auld 


Then  coming  waa  the  nldit  sae  dark. 

And  gane  was  a'  the  licht  of  day ; 
The  cade  was  fear'd  to  miss  his  maiic. 

And  therefore  wad  nae  langer  stay. 
Then  up  he  gat,  and  he  ran  his  way; 

I  trow  the  wifo  the  day  she  wan 
And  aye  the  owerword  C  the  ftay 

Waa  erer,  Alake,  my  auld  gudeman  I 


[Tbb  chorus  of  this  song  and  the  tone  are  <dd  * 
;  the  rest  was  flimished  by  BuBMs  for  the  Museum.] 

\  Tbb  weary  pund,  the  weary  pund. 

The  weary  pund  o'  tow ; 
I  thought  my  wife  wad  end  her  life 
■.d  Before  she  QMUi  her  tow. 

I  bought  my  wife  a  stane  o'  lint. 

As  good  as  e'er  did  grow, 

„'  And  a'  that  she  could  mak'  o'  that 

Was  ae  weaiy  pund  o'  tow. 

The  weary  pund,  &c. 

There  sat  a  bottle  in  a  bole, 
Ayont  the  ingle  low, 
)  And  aye  she  took  the  tilher  sook, 

,  To  drook  the  stoury  tow. 

'^  The  weary  pund,  &c. 

^  For  shame,  said  I,  you  dirty  dame, 

'  r.  6ae  spin  your  tap  o'  tow: 

I  She  took  the  roke,  and,  wi'  a  knock. 

She  brak'  it  ower  my  pow. 
'  The  weary  pund,  &c 

\  At  length  her  feet— I  sang  to  see  it— 

Gaed  foremost  ower  the  knowe ; 
'  ^  And  ere  I  wed  another  Jade 

J  „^  I'll  wallop  In  s  tow. 

^  )  The  weary  pund,  &0. 


[Gaxxowat  Tax  is  said  to  have  been  a  stalwart 
gypsey  in  Galloway  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Mar- 
shall, aome  vt  whose  descendants  can  still  be 
I  traced.  We  cannot  speak  as  to  the  age  of  the 
I  song,  but  in  Cordon  of  Stralodi'e  MS.  Lute  Book, 
1637,  "  CMhi»  TAm"  occnn  as  the  title  of  an  air. 
In  the  "  Bemains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway 
Song,"  two  additional  Toaes  are  giren  to  the 
present,  but  thqr  are  evidently  spurious,  and 
scarcely  fit  for  quoting.] 

O,  Galijowat  Tam  came  here  to  woo — 
I'd  rather  we'd  gi'en  him  tiie  bawaand  cow ; 
Tot  our  lass  Bess  may  curse  and  ban 
The  wanton  wit  o'  Galloway  Tam! 


€&allot9as  ®am. 


N 


O  Galloway  Tam  came  here  to  i 
I'd  rather  we'd  gi'en  him  the  guid  gray  mare 
He  klss'd  the  gudewife,  and  dang  the  gudeman— 
And  that's  the  tricks  C  Galloway  Tam! 


'^itxt  !)l0alt  a  man« 

[*'I  owe  whatever  is  curious  and  humcroas 
of  this  andent  song  to  the  Undneas  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  from  whose  recitation  I  wrote  it. 
Whatever  is  new  and  duU  must  be  attributed  to 
me,  dnoe  I  ventured  to  alter  the  last  lines  of  the 
second  verse,  and  to  add  the  third."— Axlab 
Cdbbixoham.] 

Tbbbb  dwalt  a  man  into  the  west. 

And  0  gin  he  was  cruel. 
For  on  his  bridal  night  at  e'en 

He  gatnp  and  gratfbr  grud. 
They  brought  to  him  a  gude  sheep  head, 

A  napkin  and  a  towel : 
Gar  tak'  thae  whim-whams  ftur  fleae  me. 

And  bring  to  me  my  gruel. 

But  there's  nae  mead  in  a'  the  house. 

What  will  we  do,  my  Jewel  ? 
Get  up  the  powk  and  diake  it  oat, 

I  winna  want  my  gruel. 
But  there's  nae  milk  in  s'  the  house, 

Nor  yet  a  spunk  o*  tatit 
Gae  warm  it  in  the  Ught  o'  the  moon, 

I  winna  want  my  grueL 


1    l\ 
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O  lalDe-«<day  for  my  flnt  wifli, 

Wlia  waa  baitii  white  and  rosie. 
She  cheer'd  me  aye  at  e'ening  Ik' 

Wi'  tometiiiDg  wann  and  coiie : 
Farewell  to  pleasant  drape  o'  drink. 

To  batter  broee  and  gruel ; 
And  fkrewell  to  my  first  tweet  wife. 

My  eannie  Nanoy  Newell. 


^gf  UmU  of  Bith 

[Bvura.— Tone,  "BoUe  donna  Gorack.**    Mr. 
Bidddl  of  Glenriddel  also  wmipoeed  an  air  to  thle 
I  song.    "  The  poet,"  says  Allan  Cunningham, 
"imaged  himself  in  a  distant  land;  and  recall- 
>  ing  the  romantie  hills  and  lorely  valleys  of  Niths- 
^  dale,  as  he  mused,  composed  this  sweet  song. 
'  The  Comyns  *once  had  high  oommand'  in  the 
, ,  district:  one  of  their  strong  plaoee  was  at  Oastle< 
.,  dykes,  immediately  below  DumMes:  another  was 
at  Dalswlnton,  a  spot  of  great  beauty,  now  the 
^  residence  of  one  more  than  worthy  of  being  its 
proprietor-James  Maoalpine  Leny,  Esq.    Fart 
of  Comyn's  Castle  was  standing  as  late  as  the  year 
:  1794.  The  walls  were  twelve  feet  thick,  composed 
of  hewn  free*stone,  and  cemented  with  mortar  of 
such  strength  that  the  stones  separated  any  where 
save  at  the  Joints.    The  castle  had  evidently  been 
consumed  by  fire.    OnMaite  Dalswlnton  stands 
The  Isle,  an  old  tower  surrounded  by  gardens 
and  orchards.    EUldand  is  flurtber  up  the  Nith; 
with  Friars-Cane,  and  Blackwood,  the  property 
of  William  Copland,  descended  from  John  Cop- 
land who  took  David  Brace  prisoner  in  the  battle 
of  Duriiam.    The  house  of  BUckwood  stands  on 
abend  of  the  stream ;  behind  is  a  lolly  hoi  studded 
with  fine  clumps  of  natural  wood,  the  relics  of 
'  the  old  Caledonian  fbrest;  before  it  the  Nith 
'  wind*  along  a  rich  extent  of  holmland ;  while 
^    towards  the  north,  in  the  middle  of  the  high  road 
''  ftom  Glasgow,  grows  that  magnificent  oak  called 
the '  Three  Brethren.'  Three  straight,  tall  shafts 
spring  up  at  an  equal  distanfs  from  saoh  other, 
and  it  is  believed  that  they  unite  in  the  groupd 
below:  they  are  of  similar  girth:  the  branches  of 
each  are  perfectly  alike;  and  the  peasantry  say 
there  is  not  a  bough  nor  a  leaf  on  one  but  the 
same  will  be  found  on  the  other.    Thethree,ata 
distance,  seem  one  vast  tree,  of  a  conical  shape."] 


Thb  Thames  flows  proudly  to  the  sea. 

Where  royal  cities  stately  stand ; 
But  sweeter  flows  the  Nith,  to  me. 

Where  Cummins  ance  had  high  command : 
When  shall  I  see  that  honour'd  land. 

That  winding  stream  I  love  so  dear ! 
M tist  wayward  fortune's  adverse  hand 

For  ever,  ever  keep  me  here  ? 

How  lovely,  Nitii,  thy  fruitftil  vales. 

Where  spreading  hawthorns  gaily  bloom ! 

How  sweetly  wind  thy  sloping  dales. 

Where  lambkins  wanton  through  the  broom! 

Though  wandering,  now,  must  be  my  doom. 
Far  flmn  thy  bonnle  banks  and  braes. 

May  there  my  latest  hours  consume, 
{ the  flriends  of  early  days  I 


[Wanrnnr  by  Boxirs  for  Johnson's  Museum, 
where  it  appears  set  to  a  fine  air  called  "  The 
Weaver's  March."  The  Cart  flows  through  Pais- 
ley, cdebrated  for  its  productions  of  the  loom ; 
and  it  is  said  that  "a  gallant  weaver"  there*, 
named  Bobert  Wilson,  ofKered  his  hand  in  mar- 
riage to  Jean  Armour,  at  the  time  when  slie  was 
obliged  to  seek  r^tage  with  a  relation  in  that  town, 
to  avoid  the  eflbcts  of  her  fether^  displeasure. 
In  these  days,  a  weaver  was  considered  superior 
in  station  to  a  husbandman;  and  Bums  vras  at 
flnt  deeply  Jealous  of  his  Paisley  rival;  but  he 
afterwards,  when  Jean  proved  her  fidelity,  laughed 
over  the  sutdect— and  the  present  song  was  in  all 
probability  suggested  by  reminiscences  of  th.s 
passage  in  his  life.] 

Whsbs  Cart  rins  rowln'  to  the  sea. 
By  mony  a  floWr  and  spreading  tree. 
Them  lives  a  lad,  the  lad  for  me. 

He  is  a  gallant  weaver. 
Oh,  I  had  wooen  aught  or  nine. 
They  gied  me  rings  and  ribbons  flne ; 
And  I  wasfear'd  my  heart  would  tine, 

And  I  gied  it  to  the  weaver. 

My  daddie  slgn'd  my  tocher>band,  { 

To  gi'e  the  hid  that  has  the  hmd ; 
But  to  my  heart  I'll  add  my  hand, 
^  Andgi'eittothev 
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Wliile  blrd«  T^olce  in  leafy  btmen; 
While  bees  delight  in  op*iring  flowen: 
While  com  grows  green  in 
111  love  my  gallant  weaver. 


3Kiig¥atefttl  Jl.annie« 

•\  [Tau  was  a  pofnilarseog  daring  the  eaily  part 
^  of  last  oentory,  and  may  be  qooted  as  a  fiivoura- 
'  ble  spedmen  of  the  fiiddonaUe  pastoral  which 
then  prevailed.  The  antluv,  OHAjti.Bs  Haku.* 
TON,  Lord  Binmivo,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  sixth 
;  earl  of  Haddington,  was  bom  in  the  year  1096, 
\  and  died  at  Naples  in  1782.] 
,  i 

Did  ever  swain  a  nymph  adore  ■ 
S  As  I  ungrateftil  Nannie  do  ? 

Was  ever  shepherd's  heart  so  sore  ? 
'  Was  ever  broken  heart  so  tme? 

^         My  cheeks  are  swell'dvrithteMs;  bat  she 
I         Has  never  shed  a  tear  for  me. 

."j         If  Nannie  caU'd,  did  Bobin  stay, 
y  Or  linger  when  slie  bade  me  ran  ? 

She  only  had  a  word  to  say, 

'*\  And  all  die  a^d  was  qoicUy  done. 

I  always  thought  on  her;  bat  she 
Woold  ne'er  bestow  a  tlKmght  <m  me. 

To  let  her  cows  my  clover  taste. 

Have  I  not  rose  by  break  of  day? 
When  did  her  heifcrs  ever  flut, 
\  If  Bobhi  in  his  yard  had  hay? 

Though  to  my  fields  tbqr  welcome  wcie, 
/  \        I  never  welcome  was  to  her. 

If  Nannie  ever  lost  a  sheep, 

4  I  cheerfully  did  give  her  two. 

'  \        Did  not  her  Iambs  in  safety  sleep, 

Witliin  my  folds  in  flrost  and  snow  ? 
^  ^'        Have  they  not  there  from  oold  been  fkee  ? 
i         But  Nannie  still  is  cold  to  me. 

Whene'er  I  dimb'd  oor  orduird  trees, 
,  ^  The  ripest  frait  was  kept  for  Nan: 

^         Oh,  how  tiieee  hands  that  drown'd  her  bees 
'■•^  Were  stung!  I'll  ne'er  fi»get  the  pain: 

"         Sweet  were  the  combs  as  sweet  ooHld  be: 
'  '.        Bat  Nannie  ne'er  look'd  sweet  on  me. 


If  Nannie  to  «be  well  did  eome, 
Twas  I  that  did  her  pitehers  fin : 

Full  as  th«y  were,  I  broaght  them  boa 
Her  corn  I  oartled  to  the  mill*. 

My  back  did  bear  her  SMta:  but  she 

Gould  neva  bear  the  sl^t  o'  me. 

To  Nannie's  poultry  oats  I  gave ; 

I'm  sure  they  always  had  the  best; 
Within  this  week  her  pige<m8  have 

Eat  np  a  peck  of  peas  at  least. 
Her  little  pigeons  Uas ;  bat  she 
Would  never  take  a  kiss  froin  me. 

Must  Bobin  always  Nannie  woo  ? 

And  Nannie  still  on  Bobin  frown  ? 
Alas,  poor  wretdi  i  what  shall  I  do. 

If  Nannie  does  not  love  me  soon  ? 
If  no  TdUef  to  me  siiell  bring, 
I'll  hang  me  in  her  apron  string. 


VA 


>. 
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I'll  neS^n  lobe  i^tz  more. 

[Thu  Is  generally  ascribed  to  Jakss  Obahah, 
"  tiie  great  marquis  of  Montrose,"  who  vras  exe- 
cuted at  Edinborc^  by  the  covenanting  party, 
on  the  aist  May,  16B0.  It  appears  in  Watson's 
Choice  Collection  of  Soots  Poems,  Edinburgh 
1711,  where  is  idso  given  what  is  called  a  Second 
Part,  consisting  of  thirteen  stanzas,  but  seem- 
Ingly  written  by  aaotilier  hand.  Among  Cavalier* 
and  Jacobites  it  was  much  admired,  and  used  to 
be  sung  to  the  old  tune  of  "  Chevy  Chaee."] 

Mt  dear  and  only  love,  I  pray 

That  little  woiid  of  thee 
Be  govem'd  by  no  otiMf  sway. 

But  purest  monarchy ; 
For  if  oonAision  Yam  a  part. 

Which  virtuous  souls  abhor, 
111  eall  a  qmod  in  my  heart 

And  never  love  thee  more. 

As  Alexander  I  wHl  reign. 

And  I  wiQ  reign  akme. 
My  thon^ts  did  evermore  disdain 

A  rival  on  my  throne. 
He  either  tears  his  (kte  too  mneh. 

Or  hb  deserts  mo  small. 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  tbetood^ 
m  To  gain  or  lose  it  all. 
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Bat  I  will  lelgn,  ud  gonram  «tUl, 

And  always  ^re  the  law. 
And  hare  each  satdMt  at  mj  will. 

And  all  to  itand  in  awe : 
But  'gainst  my  batfriet  if  I  And 

Thou  itorm  or  rex  me  eore, 
Ab  if  thou  eet  me  ai  a  blind, 

111  never  lore  thee  more. 

And  in  the  empire  of  thy  heaxC, 
Where  I  should  lolely  be. 

If  others  shoold  pretend  a  par^ 
Or  dare  to  share  with  me; 

Or  oommitteee  if  thou  erect. 
Or  go  <m  saeh  a  score, 

111  milling  mock  at  thy  neglect. 


But  if  no  IkUhless  action  stain 

Thy  love  and  constant  word, 
111  make  thee  flunous  by  my  pen. 

And  glorious  by  my  swrad. 
I'll  serve  thee  in  such  noble  ways. 

As  ne'er  were  known  before  ; 
I'll  deck  and  crown  my  head  with  I 

And  love  thee  evemore. 


[Thomas  0.  Latto.— Air,  *'  The  Lothian  Las- 
sie."] 

0  THB  days  when  I  strutted  (to  think  o't  I'm  sad) 

The  heir  to  a  ooif  bit  mailen* 
When  sly  Widow  BUnner  gat  round  me,  the  Jand! 
For  she  thoeht  my  Mid  daddy  vms  fiOlin'.  was 
fiOlin', 

For  she  tbodkt  my  anld  daddy  was  Ikillin'. 

1  promised  to  tak'  her  tar  better  fttr  worse. 

Though  sma'  was  my  chance  to  be  happy, 
For  I  found  she  had  courted  na  me  but  my  purse, 
'  What'Bwaur— thatsheliket&drappy,  adrappy. 
What's  waur  that  she  Uket  a  drappy. 

Then  ae  nicht  at  a  kirn  I  saw  Maggy  Hay, 

To  see  her  was  strait  to  adcne  her ; 
The  Widowlook'd  bkw  when  I  pass'd  her  netstday, 
An^  waited  na  e'en  to  ^eer  for  her,  speerfor  her, 
.  An'  waited  na  e%n  to  ipeer  foe  her. 


^  O  pity  my  ease,  I  was  terribly  raw. 

And  she  was  a  terrible  Tartar; 
She  spak  about "  measures"  and  "  taUn'  the  law," 
And  I  set  myeel'  down  for  a  martyr,  a  martyr. 

And  I  set  mysel'  down  for  a  martyr. 

Weel !  I  buckled  wi'^  Meg,  an'  the  blythe  honey- 
moon 
Scarce  was  owte  when  the  Widow,  I  met  her. 
She  gimingly  whi^er'd,  "Hechl  weel  ha'e  ye 

dune. 
But  tent  me  lad  I  can  do  better,  do  better. 
But  tent  me  lad  I  oaa  do  better:— 

'  Gin  ye  canna  get  benlas  put  up  wi*  the  hook,'" 

Her  proverb  I  oountit  a  blether. 
But,— widows  for  ever  for  hookln'  aidd  fnles,— 
Keist  week  the  was  ciyed  wi'  my  feyther,  my  fey 
ther! 
ITeist  week  she  was  cryed  wi'  my  foythor  I 


[Wbittbk  by  BuMfs  in  1788,  and  set  to  music 
by  his  friend  Allan  Masterton.  Ballochmyle, 
before  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Alexander, 
was  the  seat  of  the  Whitefoord  flunily,  and  the 
song  was  written  as  a  fltfewell  to  the  fiunily  reri- 
dence.  The  Maria  mentioned  in  the  song  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  ^  John  Whitefoord.  She 
afterwards  became  Mrs.  Cranston.  Caleb  White- 
foord, celebrated  by  Goldsmith  in  his  poem  of 
"  The  BetaUation,"  bekmged  to  this  fomUy.] 

Tbb  Catrlne  woods  were  yellow  seen. 

The  flowers  deoay'd  <m  Catrine  lea, 
Nae  lavYock  sang  on  hillock  grsen. 

But  nature  sicken'd  on  the  e'e. 
Through  Ikded  groves  Maila  sang, 

Hersel'  in  beauty's  bloom  the  while. 
And  aye  the  wild-wood  echoes  rang, 

Fareweel  the  Braes  o'  Ballochmyle! 

Low  In  your  wintry  beds,  ye  flowers. 
Again  yell  flourish  fresh  and  (kir  ; 

Te  burdies  dumb,  in  with'ring  bowers, 
Agatai  ye'U  charm  the  vocal  air. 

But  here,  alas !  for  me  nae  mair 
Shall  birdie  charm,  or  floweret  smile; 

Fareweel,  the  bonnie  banka  of  Ayr, 
'f  Fareweel,  fltfewed !  sweet  Ballochmyle ! 


^-■i 
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^lac&foYt)  mil 

Tbb  man  whA  hiM  flilr  naton't  oharnu. 

Let  Um  gae  to  Blaekftord  hffl ; 
And  wander  there  amang  the  eiaigs. 

Or  down  aside  the  rOl  I 
That  maxmuing  through  the  pebUs  play*. 

And  banks  whar  daisies  spring; 
While,  frae  ilk  bosh  and  tree,  the  birds 

In  sweetest  oonoert  dng. 

The  Untie  the  sharp  treble  sound ; 

The  lar'rock  tenor  plays; 
The  blackbird  and  the  maris  join 

To  form  a  siriemn  base; 
Sweet  echo  the  lond  air  repeats. 

Till  a'  the  valley  rings: 
While  odorous  scents  the  westlin*  wind 

Frae  thousand  wild  flowers  brings. 

The  hermitage  aside  the  bum 

In  shady  oorert  lies, 
Frae  pride  and  foily's  noiqr  rounds 

Fit  refuge  for  the  wise ; 
Wha  there  may  study  as  they  list. 

And  pleasures  taste  at  will, 
Tet  never  leave  the  varied  bounds 

Of  bonnle  BlacUbrd  hiU. 


^it  bloom  j^at]^  it^. 

[WlUIAM  HOTHBBWBLI..] 

Ths  bloom  hath  fled  thy  cheek,  Mary, 
As  spring's  rath  blossoms  die. 

And  sadness  hath  o'ershadowed  now 
Thy  once  bright  eye ; 

But,  look  on  me,  the  prints  of  grief 
Still  deeper  lie. 
FareweU! 

Thy  lips  are  pale  and  mute,  Mary, 

Thy  step  Is  sad  and  slow. 
The  mom  of  gladness  hath,  gone  by 

Thou  erst  did  know; 
I,  too,  am  changed  like  thee,  and  weep 

For  very  woe. 

Farewell  I 


1? 


% 


?^ 


It  seems  as  twere  but  yesterday 
We  were  the  happiest  twain. 

When  murmured  sighs  and  Joyous  tears. 
Dropping  tike  rain. 

Discoursed  my  lore,  and  txdd  how  loved 
I  wasagain. 

FareweU  I 


'TWAS  not  in  cold  and  measured  phrase  ^'^  ^; 

We  gave  our  passion  name;  r  ,, 

Scorning  such  tedious  eloquence,  (,f  >  '> 

Our  heart's  fond  flame 

And  long  imprisoned  feelings  fkst  f 

In  deep  sobs  came.  '-   ' 

FareweU  J  ■    N 

Would  that  our  love  had  been  the  love  r*^ 

That  merest  worldlings  know,  ^  \, 

When  passion's  draught  to  our  doomed  Upe    '  •  . ' 
Turns  utter  woe. 

And  our  poor  dream  of  happiness  '^ 

Vanishes  sol  ^ 

Farewdl!  ^. 


But  in  the  wreck  of  aU  our  hopes. 
There's  yet  some  touch  ot  bliss, 

Knee  fitte  robs  not  our  wretchedness 
Of  this  last  Uss: 

Deepair,  and  love,  and  madness,  meet 
In  this.  In  this. 
FareweU  1 


iPtt^jb  about  tjbe  €&Ia00« 

CoiOLinas,  push  about  the  glass. 
An'  mak'  the  cheerfU*  in^e  glow ; 
Time,  a  rogue  that  ne'er  knew  grace, 
WUl  urge  aUke  his  steady  pace. 
Whether  we  axe  Uest  or  no. 

Fm  thritty  bouts  for  ane  o"  his, 
Toom  ninety  glasses  Ibr  his  three; 
For  a'  thdr  saws  and  prattles,  this 
The  best  and  beaten  road  to  Miss 
Wiser  men  have  fhnd  than  we. 

If  yon  can  be  blest  the  day. 
Ne'er  defisr  it  tlU  the  mom  t 
PraU  BtUl  attends  delay. 
As  aU  fbote  wUl  And,  whan  they 
Have  their  happie  hour  fbrbome. 


■^^ 
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Comrades,  fin  yoor  glass  wi*  me ; 
Let  OS  drink,  and  laagh,  and  sing : 
Whan  ye  merry  are  and  ree. 
Fear  not  to  drink  out  yoar  glee ; 
Hew  delights  the  mom  will  bring. 


IJEg  %^ttt  tow  UMt. 

\)  [ROBBST  jAMZnON.] 

:  J      O  BLsssnros  attend  my  sweet  wee  laddie. 

That  blinks  sae  bonnily  now  on  my  knee ; 
And  thousands  o' blessings  attend  on  his  daddie, 
, )         Tho'  fsr  awa'  now  tne  his  babie  and  me. 

J  Ifs  aft  ha%  I  dtten,  and  sair  ha'e  I  grutten, 

]>      Till  bleafd  and  blinded  wi'  tears  was  my  e'e ; 
' .,  And  aft  I  bethought  me,  how  dearly  I've  bought 

;  thee; 

For  dear  hast  thoa  been,  and  dear  art  thou  to 

-■{  me. 

'"]  Yet  blesdngs  attend,  &o. 

O  lanely  and  weary,  cauld,  friendless,  and  dreary, 
"^      To  me  the  wide  warld's  a  wilderness  a' ; 

Yet  stlU  ae  dear  blossom  I  clasp  to  my  bosom, 
^      Mid  oh !  'tis  sae  sweet— like  the  Joy  that's  awa'l 
\^ ,  And  blessings  attend,  &c. 

„  When  thou  lyest  sleeping  I  hang  o'er  thee  weep< 
ins. 
And  bitter  the  tears  that  thy  slumbers  bedew ; 
Tet  thy  Innocence  smiling,  sae  sweetly  beguiling, 
t.    ,  ^      Half  mak's  me  fbiget  that  I  sorrow  e'er  knew. 
i  And  blessings  attend,  &o. 

\'^    Then  smile,  my  sweet  laddie— O  smile  like  thy 

,      '  daddie: 

t '  ^^      My  heart  will  be  light  tho'  the  tear's  in  my  e'e; 

^^  'A.  I  canna  believe  he  wHl  ever  deceive  me, 

,     ./      Sae  leal  and  sae  kind  as  he  kythed  aye  to  be. 

^      ^  And  blessings  attend,  &o. 

[.  '^    And  O, 'mid  mymouming  to  see  him  returning!— 
\      Wi'  thee  to  his  arms,  when  with  rapture  I  fly— 

^  '  ;-'^  Oome  weal  or  come  wae  then,  nae  ftar  I  can  ha'e 
-^  then, 

*  Andwhallbesaeblestasmybableandl! 

Then  blessings  attend,  &c  i 


^ 


[Albx.  a.  RrrcBiB.] 

O  SATBLT  sleep,  my  bonnie  bairn ! 

Book'd  on  this  breast  o*  mine ; 
The  heart  that  beats  sae  sair  within. 

Win  not  awaken  thine. 

Lie  still,  lie  stiU,  ye  canker'd  thoughts ! 

That  such  late  watches  keep ; 
An'  if  ye  break  the  mother's  heart. 

Yet  let  the  baby  sleep. 

Bleep  on,  sleep  on,  my  ae,  ae  bidm ! 

Nor  look  sae  wae  on  me. 
As  if  ye  felt  the  bitter  tear 

That  blin's  thy  mother's  e'e. 

Dry  up,  dry  up,  ye  saut,  saut  tears. 
Lest  on  my  bairn  ye  dreep ; 

An'  break  in  silence,  waefii'  heart. 
An'  let  my  baby  sleep. 


[John  Dovald  Cakbick.] 

Son B  rail  agidnst  drinking,  and  say  'tis  a  sin 

To  tipple  the  Juice  of  the  vine ; 
But  as  'tis  allow'd  that  we  all  have  our  fhults, 

I  wish  no  other  fkult  may  be  mine. 
But  mark  me,  good  fellows,  I  dont  mean  to  say. 

That  always  to  tipple  is  right ; 
But  'tis  wisdom  to  drown  the  dull  cares  of  the 
day. 

In  a  bowl  with  (dd  cronies  at  night. 

See  yon  husbandman  labours  with  care  on  the 
plain. 

Yet  his  £ace  is  litnp  with  a  smile. 
For  the  whisp'rings  of  hope  tell  again  and  again. 

That  harvest  rewards  all  his  toil.  | 

Just  so  'tis  with  us,  though  we  labour  with  pain,   • 

Yet  we  hear  with  nnmingled  delight. 
The  whisp'rings  of  hope  tell  again  and  again. 

Of  a  harvest  of  pleasure  at  night. 


yGoDgle' 
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How  ■oothlng  it  it,  when  we  Inmipcr  it  up. 

To  a  Mend  on  s  Ikr  diitant  tlioie. 
Or  how  sweetly  it  taitM,  when  we  fUTOor  the  cap. 

With  the  name  of  the  maid  we  adore ! 
Then  herefs  to  the  maid,  then,  and  here's  to  the 
friend. 

May  they  alwaye  prove  trae  to  their  plight. 
May  their  days  ^ide  as  smooth  and  as  merrily 
round. 

As  the  hampers  we  pledge  them  to-night. 


® Jou  glooms  Jrebertoar. 

[Thb  first  stansa  of  this  song  is  a  fragment  by 
T  AMMAHiLL :  the  others  are  by  PATntcK  Buoham.] 

Thou  oanld  ^oomy  Feberwar, 

Oh !  gin  thoa  wert  awa'  1 
I'm  wae  to  hear  thy  soaghin'  winds, 

I'm  wae  to  see  thy  snaw  i 
For  my  bonnie  braw  yoang  Hieiandman, 

The  lad  I  lo'e  sae  dear. 
Hat  ToWd  to  come  and  see  me, 

In  the  spring  o*  the  year. 

A  silken  ban'  he  gae  me. 

To  bin'  my  gowden  hair; 
A  siller  brooch  and  tartan  plaid, 

A' fi>r  his  sake  to  wear : 
And  oh]  my  heart  was  like  to  break, 

(For  partin'  sorrows  sair,) 
As  he  Tow'd  to  come  and  see  me. 

In  the  spring  o'  the  year. 

Aft,  aft  as  gloaming  dtans  the  sky. 


Whare  bads  the  bonnie  yellow  whins. 

Around  the  tiystin'  stane: 
'Twas  there  he  press'd  me  to  his  heart. 

And  kiss'd  awa'  the  tear. 
As  he  Tow'd  to  crane  and  see  me. 

In  the  spring  o'  the  year. 

Ye  gentle  breexes  aaftly  blaw. 

And  deed  anew  the  wuds; 
Te  laT'rooks  lilt  your  cheery  sangs, 

Amang  the  fleecy  duds ; 
Till  Feberwar  and  a'  his  train. 

Affrighted  disappear— 
I'll  hail  wi'  you  the  blythsoma  change. 

The  spring-time  o'  the  year. 


3Julia. 


fDoOAU)  MOOSB.] 

Shb  was  a  sanbeam  la  the  storm/— 

A  star  that  gently  lifted 
Abore  the  dark  its  beaoteoas  form. 

When  the  doll  tempest  shifted. 
She  loYed— that  passion  like  a  spell 

With  her  yoang  dreams  was  blended: 
The  flowerets  from  youth's  di^det  Cell 

Before  her  spring-time  ended. 

In  yon  chnreh-yaid,  the  floweis  are  &ir 

Beneath  heaven's  blue  expansion:— 
.But  a  sweeter  gem  is  lying  there. 

In  dark  oblivion's  mansion ; 
The  bud  of  promise  to  all  «yes— 

O'er  whmn  the  wild  wfatd  dashes,— 
But  she  diaU  flourish  in  the  Aies, 

When  stars  and  wt^da  are  aabe«. 


With  tanefhl  ^>e  and  hearty  glee. 

Young  Watty  wan  my  heart; 
A  blyther  lad  ye  cooldna  see. 
All  beauty  without  arL 
His  winning  tale 
Did  soon  pievafl 
To  gain  my  fond  belief; 
But  soon  the  swain 
Gangs  o'er  the  plain. 
And  leaves  me  fkill,  and  leaves  me  fhU, 
And  leaTse  me  ftall  of  grieL 

Thou^  Oolin  oourts  with  tunefbl  sang. 

Yet  few  regard  his  mane ; 
The  lassos  a'  round  Watty  thrang. 
While  Odin's  left  alans: 
In  Aberdeen 
Was  never  seen 
A  lad  that  gave  dc  pain ; 
He  daily  wooes. 
And  still  pursues. 
Till  he  does  all,  tlU  he  does  all. 
Till  he  does  all  obtain. 


f> 
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Bat  Mxm  M  he  ha«  galn'd  thfi  bI3«, 

Away  then  does  he  run, 
And  hardly  will  afford  a  kin. 
To  silly  me  undode  t 
Bonnie  Katy, 
Maggy,  Beaty, 
Avoid  the  roving  iwaln, 
Hia  wyly  tongue 
Be  rare  to  ehun. 
Or  you  like  me,  or  you  like  me, 
LikemewiUben    ~ 


®o  ®mwJ. 


Toanni!  toarmi!  toarms,myIadai 
To  arms!  toarmsl  to  arms! 
Care,  that  canker'd  loon. 
Is  lurking  in  the  town 
To  charge  us  wi'  fierce  a~ 


To  arms!  to  arms!  to  arms,  my  lads! 
To  quell  his  hatefti'  power. 

By  way  of  a  shield, 

ThU  bowl  we  wUl  wield. 
The  liquor  will  soon  gar  him  skour. 

Charge,  charge,  charge,  charge,  obazge  him 
home,  my  lads  1  [flees ! 

Charge  him  home,  charge  him  home,  see  he 
A  glass  In  your  hand. 
Care  nerer  will  stand. 

Yon  may  kill  Urn  wbenerer  yoo  please. 


^Je  montf)  of  3}ul||» 

'    [FaAOMBirr  from  Herd's  Colleetion.] 

Thbrk  gaed  a  Ikir  maiden  out  to  walk 

In  a  sweet  mombig  of  July ; 
She  was  gay,  bonnie,  eoy,  and  young. 

But  met  wi'  a  lad  unruly. 

He  took  her  by  the  lily-white  hand. 
And  swore  he  loo'd  her  truly ; 

The  roan  forgot  but  the  maid  thought  on; 
O  it  was  in  the  month  of^July  I 


[David  Ysbdix.— From  the  Edinburgh  Lite* 
rary  Gazette.] 

SwsBT  is  the  dawn  of  Tcmal  mom. 

And  doubly  sweet  to  me 
That  moment  when  the  lamp  of  day 

Emerges  fhnn  the  sea. 
And  lightens  up  the  gknring  sUes  i 

As  eitt  he  lighted  iMuradise. 

But  sweeter  tu  to  view  thy  Ihoe 

Suflhsed  with  beauty^  glow ; . 
'TIS  like  the  morning's  rosy  rays 

Shining  on  Alpine  snow,— 
And,  oh!  the  radiance  of  ^ose  eyes 
To  me,  is  more  tl 


Oh,  sweet  the  mavis'  matin  hymn— 
The  merle's  song  at  even ; 

And  sweet  the  lark's  wild  mdody 
When  soaring  up  to  heaven ; 

But  musio  sweeter  than  thy  voice 

Was  never  heard  in  paradise. 

Oh,  Mary !  let  one  heavenly  ray 
Beam  bom  thy  beauteous  fkce, 

■Twill  light  my  clouded  spirit  up. 
And  flU  my  soul  with  peace; 

Twill  dissipate  my  mental  gloom - 

And  round  me  paradise  A  "" 


4 


<Sanct  JMuttgo*  • 

[Alkz.  Bodobk.] 

Sajtct  HtTiroo  wals  ane  flunous  aanct. 

And  ane  oantye  carle  wals  hee,  V' 

He  drank  o'  ye  Molendinar  bume, 
Quhan  bettere  hee  ouldna  priel 

Zit  quhan  he  could  gette  stronger  cheere,  , 

He  neuer  wals  wattere  diye,  ' 

Butte  dranke  o'  ye  streame  o'  ye  wimpland  ^  / 


^        And  loot  ye  bume  rynne  bye. 
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Suet  Mango  wals  an*  manrye  Miiet, 

And  nMRjle  hce  Mngt 
qpbMmmu  hM  liltit  oppe  Iit*  tprjngt, 

Te  rtrj  Tim  Parke  nug; 
Bntte  thodi  bee  weele  cold  lilt  and  synga. 

And  mak*  sweet  nMlodye, 
He  channtit  aye  y  baoldeet  itraynes, 

Qnlian  piymed  wi'  barlye'bree. 

Banet  Unngo  wals  aae  godi j«  sanct, 

Eane4uned  for  godlye  deedk. 
And  grete  deljte  bee  dajiys  took 

Inn  eonntjrnge  own  bjs  beadls ; 
Zit  I,  Sanct  Mango's  youngesfee  sonne. 

Can  oonnt  als  waOa  als  bee ; 
Batte  ye  beadls  qailk  I  like  best  to  ooont 

Are  ye  beadls  o*  bartye^biee. 

Sanet  Mongo  wals  ane  Jolly  sanct:— 

Sae  weele  bee  lyUt  gade  sU, 
Tbatte  qabyks  bee  staynede  bjrs  qnbjrte  vestore, 

Wl'  dribblands  o'  ye  still  j 
Bntte  I,  bia  ipabt  anwordye  sonne, 

Haae  gane  als  flmre  als  bee. 
For  ance  I  tynde  my  gamente  sklrtis, 

Throacb  lufe  o'  barlye-bree. 


^^t  iSluetn  Eilt* 


[BoBsnT  Jakissok.] 

Thb  enmddi  stills  tbe  dowie  beart 

Tbejttmim  stills  tbe  balmiei 
Tbe  music  for  a  bangiy  wame 
Is  grinding  o'  tbe  <iaemle. 
And  Ices  me  o*  my  little  qaemie! 

Grind  tbe  gtadden,  grind  it: 

We'll  a'  get  erowdle  wban  it's  done. 

And  bannocks  steete  to  bind  it. 

Tbe  married  man  bis  joy  may  prise ; 

Tbe  lover  prise  bis  arles; 
Bat  gin  tbe  qnemie  gangna  round, 

Tbey  baltb  will  soon  be  sareless. 


Tbe  wbisky  gars  tbe  baik  o*  lift 
DiiTe  merrily  and  rardy ; 

Bnt  graddan  is  tbe  baUast  gars 
It  steady  gang  and  ftirly. 


Tboogb  winter  steda  tbe  door  wi'  drift. 
And  o^  tbe  ingle  bings  as; 

Let  bat  ibe  UtOe  qaemie  gae. 
We're  blytbe,  wbatever  dings  ul 


And  bow  it  dieen  tbe  berd  at  e'en. 
And  sets  bk  beart-«trings  dbdin', 

Wben,  eomln'  frae  tbe  bungiy  bill. 
He  bean  tbe  qaemie  birlin'! 


Tboogb  start  and  stride  wi*  yoong  and  a 

And  fljUn'  bat  and  ben  be ; 
Let  bat  tbe  qaemie  play,  tbeyHl  soon 

A'  lown  and  fidgin'-ftin  be. 
Tbenloeime,&e. 


[PAmiCK  Maxwsix.— Air,  **  Miss  Grabam  of    ^  ^ 
Incbbracbie."]  S-' 

SwssT  May !  sweet  May !  rerives  again 

Tbe  bads  and  bloesoms  of  tbe  year;  ^ 

And,  dad  anew,  eadi  bill  and  jdain 

In  emerald  green  appear. 
How  brigbt  tbe  view  frdm  y«mder  bank. 

Of  prinoroees  and  daisies  lUr, 
Wben  bigb  o'er  bead  tbe  joyous  hA 

Makes  Toeal  all  tbe  air;  ^ 

And  roond  and  round  tbe  spangled  mead        '  ' 

Tbe  bounding  honbkine  frisk  and  play. 
And  little  rOls,  like  UTing  Ugbt, 

Gleam  in  tbe  sonny  ray.  ; 


Bat  wbat  wen  natun's  fidrest  scenes, 

Tboogb  graced  witb  a'  ber  gayest  ~ 
Unless  we  loved,  unless  we  felt. 

One  fond,  fond  beart,  wen  ounl 
Tben  come,  my  own  dear  Maiy,  come. 

My  all  on  eartb  I  prise  most  dear; 
And  in  yon  blooming  bawtbom  sbade, 

Tbe  glowing  landscape  near, 
111  ten  to  tbee  my  bopes  and  foars. 

And  an  my  beart  to  tbee  eonftat. 
And  if  tbou  glT'st  me  lore  for  love, 

I'U  own  no  bi^ier  bliss. 


y. 
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[Fhom  a  collection  of  the  last  century.] 

On  Brazfleld  Braes,  amang  the  broom. 

How  happie  ha'e  I  been  I 
When  Jane  gard  a'  the  meadow*  blame. 

And  dad  the  woods  in  green. 

Owie  GaUitudlam  to  the  bum 

How  minie  did  I  roTC ! 
My  steps  by  pleasant  Clyde  to  tarn. 

Or  sit  in  Willie's  cove.  ' 

To  catch  the  menon  or  the  eel 

Wi'  artless  hook  I  tried ; 
Then  owr  the  heachs  and  cndgs  to  speel 

Wi*  eager  haste  I  hied. 

Syne  ran  the  Unties  nest  to  see. 

Or  plaie  at  penny  stane. 
Ah,  days  of  yoath,  how  sweet  are  ye! 

But  ye  ne'er  cum  again ! 


Whob'kb  beholds  my  Helen's  foee. 

And  says  not  that  good  hap  has  she ; 
Who  hears  her  speak,  and  tents  her  grace. 
Ball  think  nane  ever  spake  but  she. 
The  short  way  to  resound  her  praise. 
She  is  the  Ikirest  of  her  days. 

Who  knows  her  wit,  and  not  admires. 
He  maun  be  deem'd  devoid  of  skill ; 

Her  virtues  kindle  strong  desires 
In  them  that  think  upon  her  still. 
The  short  way,  &c. 

Her  red  is  like  unto  the  rose 

Whase  buds  are  op'ning  to  the  sun. 

Her  comely  colours  do  disclose 
The  first  degree  of  ripeness  won. 
The  short  way,  &o. 

And  with  the  red  is  mizt  the  white. 
Like  to  the  sun  and  Cair  moonshine. 

That  does  upon  clear  waters  light. 
And  makes  the  colour  seem  divine. 
The  short  way,  &o. 


4  b 


[William  Thom  of  Inverurj-.] 

Wbbn  a'  ither  baimies  are  hush'd  to  their  hame, 
By  aunty,  or  cousin,  or  fk«cky  grand-dame, 
Wha  stands  last  an'  lanely,  an'  sairly  for&irn  ? 
'Tis  the  puir  dowie  laddie — the  mitherless  bairn ! 

The  mitherless  bahrnie  creeps  to  Us  lane  bed, 
Ifane  covers  his  cauld  back,  or  haps  his  bare  headi  i 
His  wee  hackit  heelies  are  hard  as  the  aim. 
An'  lithless  the  lair  o'  the  mitherless  bairn  1 

Aneath  his  cauld  brow,  siccan  dreams  hover  there, 
O'  hands  that  wont  kindly  to  kaim  his  dark  hairl 
But  momin'  brings  clutches,  a'  reckless  an'  stem. 
That  lo'e  na  the  locks  o'  the  mitherless  bairn  I 


'.Vi 


The  Bister  wha  sang  o'er  his  saftly  rock'd  bed,  y  . 
Now  rests  In  the  mools  whare  their  manomie  is 

laid; 

While  the  father  toils  sair  his  wee  bannock  to  ^. 

earn,  Y- , 

An'  kens  na  the  wrangs  o'  his  mitherless  bairn.  \  ", 

Her  spirit  that  pass'd  in  yon  hour  of  his  birth. 
Still  watches  his  lone  lorn  wand 'rings  on  earUi,     ^ . 
Recording  in  heaven  the  blessings  they  earn, 
Wha  couthille  deal  wi'  the  mitherless  bairn ! 

U. 
Oh !  speak  him  na  harshly— he  trembles  the  while,   ' 
He  bends  t<>  your  bidding,  and  blesses  your  smile:—    ' 
In  the  dark  hour  o'  anguish,  the  heartless  shall      ^ 

learn,  ^ 

That  God  deals  the  blow  for  th«  mitherless  bairn! 


®miiia  Untit  amoir. 

[Fboh  the  Tea-TaMe  Miscellany.] 

As  I  went  forth  to  view  the  spring. 

Which  Flora  had  adorned 
In  raiment  fkir;  now  every  thing 

The  rage  of  winter  scorned; 
I  cast  mine  eye,  and  did  espy 

A  youth  who  made  great  damour; 
And  drawing  nigh  I  heard  him  cry. 

Ah!  Omnia vincit amor. 


r.^ 


'\. 


^  •.:^-^^.. 
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Upon  his  breast  he  lay  along. 

Hard  bjr  a  murm'ring  riv^r. 
And  moamftdly  his  dolefal  song 

With  sighs  he  did  deUrer; 
Ah  ■  Jeany's  fiwie  was  comely  grace. 

Her  locks  that  shine  Uke  lanuner, 
WUh  burning  rajs  have  cat  my  days; 

For  Omnia  Tindt  amor. 

Her  glaney  een  like  comets  sheen. 

The  morning  son  outshining. 
Hare  canght  my  heart  in  Oapld's  net. 

And  makes  me  die  with  pining. 
Durst  I  complain,  nature's  to  Uame, 

So  carkraaly  to  ftame  hsr. 
Whose  beauties  rare  make  me,  with  care. 

Cry,  Omnia  vineit  amor* 

Ye  ciTStal  streams  that  swiftly  glide. 

Be  partners  of  my  uMmming, 
Ye  fragrant  fields  and  meadows  wide. 

Condemn  her  Ibr  her  soornlng; 
Let  erery  tree  a  witness  be, 

How  justly  I  may  blame  her; 
Ye  chanting  birds,  note  these  my  words. 

Ah!  Omnia  Tincit amor. 

Had  she  been  kind  as  she  was  ikir. 

She  long  had  been  admired. 
And  been  ador'd  for  virtues  rare, 

Wh'  of  life  now  makes  me  tired. 
Thus  said,  his  breath  began  to  fldl. 

He  could  not  speak,  but  stammer ; 
He  sigh'd  ftill  sore,  and  said  no  more. 

But  Omnia  vindt  amor. 

When  I  observ'd  him  near  to  death, 

I  run  in  haste  to  save  him. 
But  quickly  he  resign'd  his  breath. 

So  deep  the  wound  lore  gave  him. 
Now  for  her  sake  this  vow  I'll  make. 

My  tongue  shall  aye  deflune  her. 
While  on  his  hearse  I'll  write  this  verse. 

Ah!  Omnia viacit amor. 

Straight  I  consider'd  in  my  mlad 

Upon  the  mattw  rightly. 
And  found,  though  Cupid  he  be  blind. 

He  proves  in  pith  most  mighty. 
For  warlike  Mars,  and  thund'ring  Jove, 

And  Yulcan  with  his  hammer. 
Did  ever  prove  the  slaves  <tf  love; 

For  Omnia  vincit  amor. 


Hence  we  may  see  the  efEects  of  lovp. 

Which  gods  and  men  keep  under. 
That  nothing  can  his  bounds  remove 

Or  torments  break  asunder : 
Kor  wise  nor  fool  need  go  to  school 

To  learn  this  from  his  grammar  *■ 
His  heart's  tiw  book  where  he's  to  look 

For  Omnia  vincit  amor. 


fioor  little  3c0^k* 

[JamvHow}.]  ^v 

O  WHAT  gart  me  greet  when  I  partft  wi'  WHUe,  - ' 
While  at  his  guid  fortune  Ukane  was  sae&in?  •'•;'^, 

The  neibers  upbraidit,  and  said  it  was  dily,  /    v' 

When  I  was  aae  soon  to  see  WOBe  again. 

h' 
He  ga'e  me  his  hand  as  he  gaed  to  the  river,  ,  *  ^ 

For  oh!  he  was  aye  a  kind  brother  to  me;  '  sjt 

Right  sair  was  my  heart  frae  my  Willie  to  sever,  C^ 

An'  saut  was  the  dew-drop  that  smartit  my  e'e.  Q>, 

It  wasna  the  kiss  that  he  ga'e  me  at  parting. 
Nor  yet  the  kind  squeeie  that  he  ga'e  to  my  ^ 
hand,  ^ 

It  wasna  the  tear  flrae  his  blue  e'e  was  starting,     V 
As  slaw  they  wore  shoving  the  boat  frae  the     /  • 
land.  ^'.'^ 

The  tear  that  I  saw  owteUshonniedieek  straying,  ^J^ 
It  pleased  me,  indeed,  but  it  doubled  my  pain ;     -^ 

For  something  withia  me  was  eoostantly  saying,  .L,* 
"Ah,  Jessie  •ye'U  never  see  WilMe  again.  ,.' 

The  balm's  unco  vrae  to  be  ta'enfirae  its  mother,  '< 
The  linnet  laments  when  bevsaved  o'  its  young.  "« 

But  oh,  to  be  reft  of  an  only  kind  brother,— 
That  feeling  can  neither  be  paintit  nor  song,      c 


I  dream'd  a'  the  night tlMt  aay  WilHewas  wi'me, 
Sae  kind  to  his  Jessie,  at  meeting  sae  fldn. 

An'  just  at  the  dawning  a  friend  cam'  to  seenn. 
And  tell'd  me  I  never  wad  see  him  again. 

I  ha'e  nae  body  now  to  loak  kind  aad 

I  look  for  afkiend,  bat  nae  fM^id  can 
I  dinna  ken  what's  to  become  o*  poor  Jessie; 
,    The  wmrld  has  little  malr  pleMue  for 


ressme;  k' 
I  see:     J 
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)  If  s  lang  rin'  I  loat  bttith  my  Ikther  an'  mother, 
I'm  simple  an'  poor,  an'  forlorn  on  the  way ; 
I  had  ane  that  I  likit,  an  only  dear  brother. 
My  Willie— bat  he's  lying  oaokl  i'  the  day. 


A  At  morning  when  music  is  loud  in  the  sky. 
An'  dew,  like  bright  pearls,  on  roses'  lips  lie. 
We'll  saunter  In  joy  where  the  lang  shadows  &', 
'Hang  the  sweet-scented  groTCs  around  Sandy 
ford  ha'. 


'    [Aifsaaw  Fabk.— Air,  "Laird o*  Cookpen."] 

Ta'Lt.  a'  get  a  bidding  to  Saiidyfbrd  ha', 
n  ,  Yella'getabiddingtoSandyfordha'; 
C  When  summer  returns  wi'  her  blossoms  sae 

•  ^  braw, 

1*     .      Te'U  a'  get  a  bidding  to  Saac^rford  ha'. 

^*     j  This  dwelling  tiiough  humble  is  airy  and  dean, 
i,''  ' '  Wi'  a  hale  hearty  wille  baith  honert  and  bien, 
'     -v  An*  a  big  room  bek>w  fbr  the  gentiy  tliat  ca*,— 
,    ^*  Ye'U  a*  get  a  bidding  to  Sandyfwd  ha'. 
1     "  *i  A  wooden  stair  leads  to  the  attics  aboon, 
^         Whar  ane  can  look  out  to  his  flriends  in  the  moon, 
^-      'Or  rhyme  till  saft  sleep  on  his  eyelids  shall  fit',— 
.«,  Yeni  a' get  a  bidding  to  SandyfoEd  ha'. 

^V         An'  when  a  lang  day  o'  dark  caie  we  ha'e  doeed, 
?^      '•  An' our  heart  wi' the  bitter  ingredient  is  dosed, 

. '   We'll  puff  our  Havana,  on  hope  we  will  ca', 
4  ^  ^  An'  our  chief  guest  be  pleasure  at  Sandyford  ha'. 
^  /     '  Tell  no  need  to  ask  me  to  sing  you  a  sang, 
^  '.      For  the  wee  thochtless  birdies  lilt  a' the  day  lang; 

^^  ^    The  Untie,  the  laTeroek,  the  blackbird  an'  a', 
^*        Ilk' day  ha'e  a  concert  at  Sandyford  ha*. 

,  .  There's  palace-like  mansions  at  which  ye  may 
>V     '  stare, 

•^  Where  Luxury  rolls  in  her  saft  easy-chair,— 

'  At  least  puir  folks  think  sae,— their  knowledge  is 

V  There's  ftur  mair  contentment  at  Sandyfbvd  ha*. 

There's  something  romantic  about  an  aald  house, 
^     ,  Wliere  the  cock  ilka  morning  keeps  crawing  fii' 

,C    '   An' the  kye  in  the  byre  are  baith  daekitaa' braw, 
\  ''     An'snohlstbeeMeatblytheaaadyftivdha'. 

<   '     In  the  garden  well  sit  'neath  the  big  beechen 

"»  tree, 

C    ^     Aithesimdipshishrlght-banidk'dflMeinthe 

•»» 

f  Till  night  her  grey  mantle  around  us  shall  draw, 

'    Then  well  a' be  fki' oantie  in  Bandylbrd  ha*. 


[Albz.  LAnro.— Air,  *'  O  tell  me  the  way  for 
to  woo."-^Here  first  publidied.] 

O  swwrr  is  the  cafan  dewy  {foaming, 
Wlien  safUy,  1^  Boesie-wood-brae, 
The  merle  an'  maris  are  hymning  1 
The  e%n  o*  the  lang  summer's  day ! 
An'  sweet  are  the  moments,  when  o'er  the  blue 
ocean, 
Tlie  fliU  moon  arising  in  mi^esty  glows: 
An'  I,  breathing  o'er  Oka  tender  emotion  , 

Wi'  my  lovdy  Mary,  the  maid  o'  Montroee. 

The  ft>pling  ne  fine  an'  sae  ^ry, 
Sae  fondly  in  love  wi'  himsd'. 
Is  proud  wl'  his  ilka  new  deary. 
To  shine  at  the  fidr  an'  the  ball. 
But  gi'e  me  tlie  grove  irben  the  broom's  yellow 
blossom. 
Waves  o'er  the  white  lily  an'  red  smiling  rose 
An'  ae  bonnie  lassie  to  lean  on  my  bosom. 
My  ain  lovely  Maiy,  the  maid  o'  Montrose. 

O  what  is  the  haill  world's  treasure. 

Gin  nane  o'  its  pleasures  we  prove. 

An'  where  can  we  taste  o'  true  pleasure 

Gin  nae  wi'  the  lassie  we  love. 

O  sweet  are  the  smiles  an'  the  dimples  o'  beauty, 

Wliere  lurking  the  loves  afi'  the  graces  repose. 

An'  sweet  is  the  fbrm  an'  the  air  o'  the  pretty,       , 

But  sweeter  is  Mary,  the  maid  o*  Montrose. 

O  Maiy,  'tis  nae  for  thy  beauty. 

Though  few  are  sae  bonnie  as  thee: 
O  Maiy,  'tis  nae  for  thy  beauty. 
Though  handsome  as  vroman  can  be. 
The  rose'  bloom  is  gane  when  the  chill  autumn's 
loWring; 
The  aik's  stately  fbnn  when  the  wild  winter  ' 
blows: 
But  the  diarms  o'  thy  mind  are  the  ties  mair  en- 
during— 
^    These  Und  me  to  Mary,  the  maid  o'  Montrose 

' "  ^  r  ^"    -: :  . .  "7   ^  '  ■ 
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6)  isi^t  tjftou  forgotten* 

[Jammm  Hoksi— Here  fliet  printed.] 

^    O  BAST  thoa  forgotten  the  Urk  tree'i  thade. 
And  this  warm  tme  heart  of  mine.  Mar;  ? 
O  hart  tboQ  forgotten  the  promke  made 
When  10  fondly  twaa pieei'd  to  thine,  Mai7? 

O  haet  thoa  fcggotten—what  I  ne'er  can  finget— 
The  hoon  we  hare  q>ent  together?— 
\    Thoee  hour*  wUeh,  like  start,  in  my  wemmj  yet 
I       Sliine  on  aa  brightly  aaerer? 

O  liait  thon  forgotten  that  moment  of  bleae— ^ 
So  flraught  with  the  heart's  ftill  fedlng~ 

Af  we  clung  to  each  other  i'  the  last  embrace, 
Tlie  soul  of  love  lOTealing? 

"    O  hast  thoa  forgotten  that  sacred  qiot. 
Where  the  farewell  word  was  qwken  ? 
Is  the  jigh  and  the  tear  and  all  forgot,— 
Is  the  TOW  and  the  promise  broken? 

Then,  'for  erer  fluewell,  thoa  fidse  &ir  one  I 

Though  other  arras  caress  thee,— 
Thoo^  a  Ikirer  youth  thy  heart  should  gain. 

And  a  smoother  tongue  should  bless  thee  ;— 

Yet  never  again  on  tliy  warm  yoong  cheek 
'        Will  breathe  a  soul  more  warm  than  mine ; 
And  never  again  wiH  a  lover  speak 
Of  love  more  pure  to  thine  1 


^ig|jlatt^i!Mot5er'5J  Eament. 

[JOBK  StBWABT.] 

OcB !  you  hafe  left  us  a', 

Tou're  teat's  a  stone  now,  Dannie; 
Ta  cauld  toor's  on  your  heat, 
In  ta  krafie  wi'  your  kranoie. 
Och!ishO|  OchiishO! 

Sair's  ta  heart  o'  your  mither. 
She  would  not  be  so  fox 
Uat  you  left  put  a  prither. 


Och !  prawlle  sheOl  ha'e  mint 

Whanye'lln 
Anttakyesanttasl 

Tell  prou^t  hame  to  your  mither. 
OchlishOl&c 

Ant  no  more  will  you  play 
"  Oillte  GaUie"  at  ta  wattin'. 

Or  Shake  Gorton's  strathspey. 

From  ta  been  to  ta  pettin. 

OchllshOl&o. 

Tedi!  you  nefor  salt  a  swear. 

Or  a  corah  to  your  mither; 
Ant  yoa  ne'er  lift  your  han* 

All  your  tays  to  your  fotber. 
OdiIishOl&c 

Totir  skin  was  white's  a  mUk; 

Tour  hair  was  fine's  a  moutie; 
Your  preath  was  sweeter  fbr 

Than  amdl  of  pntter't  orontie. 
OchliahOl&c 

Pntodil  noo you  are  teat— 
If  efer  more  will  she  sawt  yon ; 

Ta  cauld  toor's  on  your  heat — 
Your  ndtber'B  tarlin'  dawtie. 
Och!ishO'&c. 


^lakt  for  tit  %uHie. 


[William  Laidlaw.] 

Ai^KB  for  the  lasrie !  she's  no  right  at  a', 

Tliat  lo'es  a  dear  laddie,  an'  he  for  awa' ; 

But  the  lassie  has  muckle  malr  oanse  to  cmnplain,    ' 

That  lo'es  a  dear  lad,  when  she's  no  lo'ed  again. 

The  ftdr  was  Just  comln',  my  heart  it  grew  foin 
To  see  my  dear  laddie,  to  see  him  again ; 
My  heart  it  grew  fkin,  an'  li4>lightat  the  thought  ' 
Of  mllldn'  the  ewes  my  dear  Jamie  wad  bught. 

I  The  bonnle  grey  mom  scarce  had  <^n'd  her  e'e.  I 
{  When  we  set  to  thagate  a' wi'nae  little  glee;  ^' 
I  was  blythe,  but  my  mind  oft  mlaga'e  me  r^'^ 
I  sair,  » 

K  For  I  hadna  seen  Jamie  for  five  months  an' nuur 
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f  I'  the  hirin'  right  soon  my  dear  Jamie  I  saw, 
i  I  saw  nae  ane  like  hhn,  sae  bonnie  an'  braw ; 
f  I  watch'd  an'  bald  near  him,  his  motion  to  see. 
In  hopes  aye  tfi  catch  a  kind  glance  C  his  e'e. 

r  He  never  wad  see  me  in  ony  ae  place : 
^  At  length  I  gaed  up  an'  Just  smiled  in  his  face, 
I  wonder  aye  yet  my  heart  braclcna  in  twa  .— 
>  He  Just  said, "  How  are  ye  ?"  and  steppit  awa'* 

My  neeber  lads  strave  to  entice  me  awa' ; 
^  They  roos'd  me,  an'  hecht  me  ilk  thing  that  was 

braw; 

)  But  I  batit  them  a*,  an'  I  hatit  the  ttir, 
\  For  Jamie's  behaviour  had  wounded  me  sair. 

•  His  heart  wa*  sae  leal,  and  his  Planners  sae  kind! 
'  He's  someway  ganewrang,  he  may  alter  his  mind; 
I  An'  sud  he  do  sae,  he's  be  welcome  to  toe; 
'  I'm  sure  1  can  never  like  ony  but  he* 


0^&x^  W^n* 


[D.  M.  MoiR.— Adapted  to  the  mu^c  of  an 
^  ancient  Oaelic  air.] 

BwEXT,  sweet  is  the  rose>bud 

Bathed  in  dew ; 
But  sweeter  art  thou 

My  Maiy  dhu. 
Oh!  the  skies  of  night. 
With  their  eyes  of  light. 
Are  not  so  bright 

As  my  Mary  dhu. 
,  'Whenever  thy  radiant  face  I  see. 
The  clouds  of  sorrow  depart  from  me; 
As  the  shadows  fly 
From  day's  bright  eye. 
Thou  lightest  life's  sky. 

My  Maiy  dhu  < 

Sad,  sad  is  my  heart. 

When  I  sigh.  Adieu! 
Or  gase  on  thy  parting. 

My  Maiy  dhu ! 
Then  for  thee  I  mourn. 
Till  thy  steps'  return 
Bids  my  bosom  bum,— 

My  Mary  dhu. 
I  think  but  of  thee  on  the  broom-clad  hills 
1  rause  but  on  thee  by  the  moorland  rill : 


In  the  morning  light. 
In  the  moonshine  bright. 
Thou  art  still  in  my  sight. 
My  Mary  dhu. 

Thy  voice  trembles  through  me 

Like  the  breew. 
That  ruffles,  in  gladness. 

The  leafy  trees } 
'Tis  a  wafted  tone 
Prom  heaven's  high  throne. 
Making  hearts  thine  own. 

My  Mary  dhu. 
Be  the  flowers  of  joy  ever  round  thy  feet 
With  colours  glowing,  and  incense  sweet; 
And  when  thou  must  away. 
May  life's  rose  decay 
In  the  west  wind's  sway— 

My  Mary  dhu  i 


^j&^  EaiSig  of  mg  ?^caxt. 

[William  Mothkkwbll.] 

Thb  murmur  of  the  merry  brook. 

As,  gushingly  and  free. 
It  wimples,  with  its  sun-bright  look, 

Far  down  yon  shelter'd  lea. 
Humming  to  every  drowsy  flower 

A  low  quaint  lullaby. 
Speaks  to  my  spirit,  at  this  hour, 
Oflove  and  thee. 

The  music  of  the  gay  green  wood, 

When  every  leaf  and  tree 
Is  coaxed  by  vrinds,  of  gentlest  nioo<l 

To  utter  harmony ; 
And  the  small  birds,  that  answer  nu.ke 

To  the  winds'  fltAiI  glee. 
In  me  most  blissful  visions  wake, 

Oflove  and  thee. 

The  rose  perks  up  itg  blushing  cheek. 

So  soon  as  it  can  see. 
Along  the  eastern  hills,  one  streak 

Of  the  sun's  mi^esty : 
Laden  with  devry  gems,  it  gleams 

A  precious  flneight  to  me. 
For  each  pure  drop  thereon  me  seems 
A  type  of  thee. 
3i> 


s 
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And  when  itbtotd  in  mmnMr 

I  hear  the  bl;the  bold  bee 
Winding  aloft  his  tiny  horn, 

(An  errant  knight  perdy,) 
Tluit  winged  banter  of  rare  sweets. 

O'er  many  a  Ikr  country. 
To  me  a  lay  of  lore  repeats. 
Its  sut)iect— thee. 

And  wlwn,  in  midnight  hour,  I  note 

The  stars  so  pensively. 
In  their  mild  beau^,  onward  float 

Tliroagh  heaven's  own  silent  sea: 
My  heart  is  in  their  voyaging 

To  realms  where  spirits  be, 
Bot  its  mate,  in  such  wandering, 
Is  ever  thee. 

But,  oh,  the  murmnr  of  the  brook. 
The  music  of  the  tree ;  , 

Tlie  rose  with  its  sweet  shamefliced  look. 
The  booming  of -the  bee ; 

The  coarse  of  each  bright  voyager. 
In  heaven's  unmeasured  sna. 

Would  not  one  heart  pulse  of  me  stir. 
Loved  I  not  thee ' 


^kacjbing  (er  tUt^* 


[Gxoaoi  Mnuu.T.— Air, ' 
^Onoe  printed  in  Upper  Canada.] 

Onb  morning  I  dander*d,  (I  needna  say  when,) 
"l  Whaur  a  wee  bickering  burnie  rins  through  a 

km  glen ; 
I  I  met  a  young  lassie  upon  the  green  braes, 

Was  herding  her  lammies  and  bleaching  her  daes. 

I  The  smile  on  her  cheek  had  the  rose's  bright  hue, 
,  Her  complexion  was  ftJr  as  the  firesh  fk'in'  dew. 
Her  yellow  hair  stream'd  like  the  sun's  parting 
rays, 
.  And  her  breath  was  as  sweet  as  her  new>water'd 


1  said,  "  Lovely  maiden,  how  caller  the  air ! 
I  The  season  how  pleaamt,  the  morning  how  fUr! 
,  The  fields  are  a'  flowery,  the  flowers  are  a'  dew. 

And  if  earth  has  aught  (hirer,  sweet  girl,  it  is 
you!" 


I  kiss'd  her,  I  press'd  her,  mair  tender  die  grew,  i 
And  sank  in  my  anns,  crying,  '*  Laddie  be  true!"  , 
Though  pride  wad  ba'e  (h>wnit,  and  art  made  a  ' 

phrase. 
The  lassie  had  nane  that  was  bleaching  her  claes. 


Now I'U  whistle, now  111  s 
Now  I'll  caper,  now  I'U  fling. 
Now  the  chairs  about  I'll  ding ; 
For  guess  ye,  man,  I'm  married. 

The  happy  day  is  come  at  last, 
A'  my  doubts  and  fears  are  past, 
A'  my  cares  behind  me  cast. 
For  fiwt  and  firm  I'm  married. 

Oh !  how  happy  I  am  now. 
Happier  than  a  prince,  I  trow. 
When  I  pree  her  bonide  mou'. 
And  think  that  I  am  married. 

The  bachelor's  a  stupid  ass. 
Pretends  he  disna  like  a  lass. 
Weary  may  his  moments  pass, 
Till  ance  that  he  gets  married. 

Oh !  the  sumph,  he  disna  ken. 
That  they're  tkr  the  happiest  men 
Wha  a  bonnie  lass  ha'e  ta'en, 
And  Uas'd  her,  and  got  married. 

Never  heed  the  want  o'  dUer, 
6if  her  dkeek's  a  rosy  e<doar, 
Glap  her  aye,  and  whisper  till  her. 
What  think  ye  to  be  married  ? 
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She'll  ablins  «ay,  "  Te're  no  that  blate. 
To  speak  to  me  at  dc  a  rate;" 
But  never  fear,  tot  mine  or  late. 
Fa'  glad  tlu^'re  to  be  married. 

Then  ye'll  whistle,  then  ye'll  sing, 
Then  ye'll  caper,  then  ye'll  fling. 
Wow  but  it's  a  happy  thing. 
When  ane  gets  coshly  married  { 


[FaoH  "The  Oallovidian  Dlctionaiy,"  by  T.  i 
]  M'Taggart.  This  **  Lament"  is  written  In  the 
'  Galloway  dialect,  and  displays  much  rough 
^strength  of  thought  and  expression.] 

I  mmx  like  the  Meg-o'-mony-feet, 

Nor  the  brawnet  Oonochworm, 
Quoth  Mary  Lee,  as  she  sat  and  did  greet, 

A-dadding  wi'  the  stonn. 
Kowther  like  I  the  yeUow-wymed  ask, 

'Neath  the  root  o'  yon  aik  tree, 
Kor  the  haiiy  adders  on  the  fog  that  bask ; 

But  waur  I  like  Bobin-»>Bee. 

Hatefu'  it  is  to  hear  the  whut-throet  chark, 

Frae  out  the  auld  taff-dike; 
And  wha  likes  the  e'ening  ringing  lark. 

Or  the  auld  moon-bowing  tyke  ? 
I  hate  them— and  the  ^haist  at  e'en 

That  points  at  me,  puir  Mary  Lee ! 
But  ten  times  waur  hate  I,  I  ween. 

That  vile  chield,  Bobin-a-Bee. 

Sourer  than  the  green  bulliater. 

Is  a  kiss  o'  Bobin-a-Bee, 
And  the  milk  on  the  taed's  back  I  wad  prefler 

To  the  poison  on  his  lips  that  be. 
Oh !  ance  I  lived  happy  by  yon  bonnie  bum— 

The  warid  was  In  love  wi*  me ; 
But  now  I  maun  sit  'neath  the  cauld  drift 
and  mourn. 

And  oune  black  Bobin-a-Bee. 

Then  whadder  awa',  thou  bitter-biting  blast. 

And  sough  through  the  acronty  tree. 
And  amoor  me  up  in  the  snaw  fu'  fiwt. 

And  ne'er  let  the  sun  me  see ! 
Oh .  never  melt  awa',  thou  wreath  o'  snaw. 

That's  sae  kind  in  graving  me ; 
But  hide  me  aye  flrae  the  scorn  and  gnfbw 

O'  villains  like  Bobln-a-Bee  I 


#  mmie. 


[This  was  Written  by  Burns  tn  1776,  when  he 
was  only  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  song  is  said  to  have  been  Isabella 
^Steven,  the  daughter  of  a  small  laird  near  Loch- 
lee.— Tune,  "  Invercauld's  Beel."J 

O  Tibbib!  I  ha'e  seen  the  day 

Ye  wadna  been  sae  shy , 
For  lack  o'  gear  ye  lightly  me. 
But  ne'er  a  hafar  care  I. 
Yestreen  I  met  you  on  the  moor. 
Ye  spak'  na,  but  gaed  by  like  stoure; 
Ye  geek  at  me  because  I'm  poor. 
But  ne'er  a  hair  care  I. 

I  doubt  na,  lass,  but  ye  may  think. 
Because  ye  ha'e  the  name  o'  clink. 
That  ye  can  please  me  wi'  a  wink, 
Whene'er  ye  like  to  tiy. 

But  sorrow  take  him  that's  sae  mean, 
Although  his  pouch  o'  coin  were  clean, 
Wha  fallows  ony  saucy  quean. 
That  looks  sae  proud  and  high. 

Although  a  lad  were  e'er  sae  smart. 
If  he  but  want  the  yellow  dirt, 
Ye'll  cast  your  head  anither  alrt, 
And  answer  him  ta'  dry. 

But  if  he  ha'e  the  name  o'  gear, 
Y'ell  bsten  to  him  like  a  brier. 
Though  hardly  he,  for  sense  or  lear. 
Be  better  than  the  kye. 

There  lives  a  lass  in  yonder  park, 
I  wadna  gi'e  her  in  her  sark 
For  thee,  wl'  a'  thy  thousand  mark  ; 
Thou  needna  look  sae  high. 


[Captain  OaASLBs  Gray,  B.  M.    Music  by 
G.  F.  Graham.— Here  first  printed.] 

Mat  blessings  yet  &'  on  the  widow  sae  young ; 
May  blessings  yet  ik'  on  the  widow  sae  young ; 
Her  hopes  ha'e  been  wither'd— her  heart  sairl.v 

wrung— 
Ah  I  'tis  waesome  to  look  on  a  widow  sae  young : 
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I  Wl'  a  ^anoe  o'  the  «'e  her  miafwtiuie  we  traoe     ' 

L  In  the  cap  that  eneirelee  her  bonnie  iweet  fitce, 

)  That  anoe  glow'd  wi'  glartnf ;— now  meek  and 

reeign'd;  [mind. 

Though  the  ahadowt  of  torrow  aft  brood  o'er  her 

A  tew  fleeting  months  law  her  bljrthaome  and  gajr; 
'  But  death  reft  her  lof ed  one,  tot  erer  awagr ' 
»  O  think  on  the  anguiab— the  agony  keen — 

When  her  grief  and  his  graTe  turf  were  baith  alike 
green! 

I  Wer't  no  fbr  her  darling,  the  widow  wad  dee— 
\  The  bonnie  wee  baimle  that  eite  on  her  knee; 
[  That  imilee  In  her  pale  fiMe,  and  pu'e  at  her  hair— 
'  Bat.  it's  laeUke  its  daddy,  aheonnnadeepair. 


[WRtTTsir  b^  BuKNS  as  a  Ikrewell  to  the  bre- 
'  thren  of  St.  James's  Lodge,  Tarbolton,  when  the 
'  poet  contemplated  going  to  the  West  Indies.— 
I  Tune,  *'  Good  night  an' Joy  be  wi'  yoo  a'."] 

Adiiu  !  a  beart'Warm  fond  adlea ! 

Bear  brothers  of  the  mystic  tiel 
Te  fkrooT'd,  ye  enlighten'd  few. 

Companions  of  my  sodal  joy ! 
Though  I  to  foreign  lands  must  hie. 

Pursuing  fortune's  sliddry  ba', 
With  melting  heart,  and  brimfhl  eye, 

I'll  mind  you  still,  though  fkr  awa'. 

Oft  hare  I  met  your  social  band. 

And  spent  the  cheerftil  fSestiTe  night; 
Oft,  hononr'd  with  supreme  command. 

Presided  o'er  the  sons  of  light; 
And  by  that  hieroglyphic  bright. 

Which  none  but  craftsmen  ever  saw ! 
Strong  memory  on  my  heart  shall  write 

Those  happy  scenes  when  far  awa'  1 

May  f^«edom,  harmony,  and  love. 
Unite  yon  in  the  grand  design. 

Beneath  the  omniscient  eye  abore. 
The  glorioos  architect  divine  I 


That  yon  may  keep  th'  unerring  line. 
Still  rising  by  the  plummet's  law. 

Till  order  bright  completely  shine- 
Shall  be  my  pmyer  when  Csr  awa'. 

And  yon,  fiwewell !  whoee  merits  claim. 

Justly,  that  highest  badge  to  wear! 
Heaven  bliss  your  hononr'd,  noble  name. 

To  masonry  and  Scotia  deac! 
A  last  request  permit  me  here. 

When  yeariy  ye  assemble  a'. 
One  round,  I  ask  It  with  a  tear. 

To  him,  the  bard,  that's  flur  awa*. 


[Jamss  Hooo.] 

Thb  year  Is  wearin'  to  the  wane. 

An'  day  is  Ihdin'  west  awa'. 
Loud  raves  the  torrent  an'  the  rain. 

An'  dark  the  doud  comes  down  tite  shaw 
But  let  the  tempest  tout  an'  blaw. 

Upon  his  loudest  winter  horn. 
Good  night  an'  joy  be  wi'  you  a'. 

Well  maybe  meet  again  the  mom. 

O  we  ha'e  wander'd  fkr  an'  wide. 

O'er  Scotia's  land  <tf  flrth  an'  Ml, 
An*  mony  a  simple  flower  we're  enU'd, 

An*  twined  them  wi'  the  heather-beU . 
We're  ranged  the  dingle  an'  the  dell. 

The  hamlet  an'  the  baron's  ha'. 
Now  let  us  tak*  a  kind  Ihiewell, 

Good  night  an' joy  be  wi'  you  a'  i 

Ye  ha'e  been  kind  as  I  was  keen, 
An'  fblloWd  where  I  led  the  way. 

TiU  ilU  poet's  lore  wefe  seen 
Of  this  an'  mony  a  former  day. 

If  e'er  I  led  your  steps  astray, 
Forgi'e  your  minstrri  anoe  fbr  a' ; 

A  tear  Ik's  wi'  his  parting  lay- 
Goon  KIOBT  AK'  JOY  BB  WX'  TOO  A'» 
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THOSB  MAKKBS  THUS  f  AKK  ORIOXMAl  COMTKIBVTIOKa. 


t  A  bonnie  wee  lutie  I  ken,  I  ken 

A  bonnier  laaa  there  never  waa,  the  nu 

the  like  upon ^ 

A  een^r  •»>?•  O,  a  can^  tang... 


rAoc^ 


eapttre  maid  pined  in  the  tow*r  of  Dnninoie... 
A  coek-Iaird,_fti'cadgie  „.„. 


.164 


„ ......«8 

A  oogie  o*  jriU,  and  a  pidOe  aitmeal  .„^ JKi 

A  famous  man  was  Bobin  Hood ^ „ 888 

A  friend  of  mine  cam'  here  yestreen 7 

A  Highland  lad  my  lore  was  Pom  „.  44 

t  A^kin's  o'  lads  an'  men  I  see  ...» 513 

A  laddie  and  a  lassie  ftir  „ 124 

A  lass  lired  down  by  yon  bom  braes „..„ 1S6 

A  lass  that  waa  laden  wi'  caie .~m..»«.».^...S08 

A  laasie  cam'  to  onr  sate  ^..^.^^,^., 107 

A  lassie  dip— the  deif-may-eare ^^^.^ S7S 

t  A  leal  lirht  heart's  ne'er  sad,  my  jo 4S1 

A  rose-bnd  br  my  early  walk  546 

A  sonsie  aula  (Ailine  is  Janet  Dunbar JtM 

A  southland  Jenny,  that  was  richt  bonnie 5S7 

A  Bteedl  a  steed  of  matchless  speed 4M 

A'  the  lads  o' Thomie  bank SS9 

A' the  witches  langsyne  were  hnmpba^t  and  auld  189 

A  wariock  cam'  to  our  town ........418 

A  weanr  lot  is  thine,  ftir  maid »...5S8 

A  wee  bird  cam'  to  our  ha'  door »...  80 

A  wet  sheet  and  a  Howinr  sea  .........................  J71 

About  the  dosin'  o'  the  day.... 


Accuse  me  not,  inconstant  faJb  ...„..»...»..».........B78 

Across  the  tiggu  well  wander 


Adieu!  a  heart-warm  fond  adieu    

Adieu,  for  a  whil^  my  natiTe  green  plains 

Adieu  1  romantic  banks  of  Clyde   

Adieu  to  rock  and  to  waterfuL 
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-^miring  nature's  simple  charms 848 

Adown  winding  Nith  Idid  wander SSS 

Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we 
Ae  mom,  last  ouk,  as  ' 


Inedo 
a  fields^ 


',  when  fields  were  gay 857 

e  o'  rosy  Joy,  when  a'  was  quiet  and 


Afore  the  Lunmas  tide  ..:... 


t  Again  on  Myof  s  lofty  brow 495 

Again  r^oicing  nature  sees 447 

Again  the  laverock  seeks  the  sk;r   ».... 830 

An,  Chlorisl  could  I  now  but  sit   16 

Ah  1  lasaie,  I  think  wi'  a  sair  broken  heart...... 884 

Ah,  Maiy,  sweetest  maid,  farewell, 


Jie  poor  ahepherd's  monmfU  fate 48 

t  Ah  I  where  are  the  days  of  my  earliest  youth 429 

Alack,  my  sad  heart  1  how  it  throbs  wi'  its  sorrow  891 


An  loTdy,  on  the  sultry  beach .v~w 

Allen-»-DaIe  has  no  faggot  for  boruing 

Alone,  alone,  in  the  evening  beam,  

Although  I  be  but  a  country  lass „...; 

Amang  the  birks  sae  blythe  an'  gay  „ „ 

t  Amang  the  braes  aboon  Dunoon....„..... 304 

Amid  Loch  Cafrine's  scenery  wild   297 

An  auld  Hielan'  couple  aat  lane  by  the  bigis 278 

An  eiry  night,  a  cheerless  day „„... „...'"" 

An'  O,  may  I  never  live  single  again.............. 

An'  thou  wert  my  ain  thing ............I 

And  a'  that  e'er  my  Jenny  had......„..„ „, 

And  are  ye  sure  the  newa  ia  true » 112  ' 

And  can  thy  bosom  bear  the  thought  .„ ,^..M8 

And  fare  ye  vreel,  my  auld  wife  „.^^^ IS 

And  I'll  owre  the  muir  to  Maggy 567  | 

And  oh,  for  ane-and-tweuty.  Tarn ...651 

t  And  thou  wilt  sing  the  song,  sweet  child „...42S 

And  ve  shall  walk  in  silk  attire   632 

Argyll  is  my  name,  and  you  may  think  it  strange...223  j 

1  Arise,  myfaithfti'  Phoebe  Gmne 13" 
s  from  a  rock  past  all  relief  4S 

As  gloaming  waa  drawing  her  veil  o'er  the  moun- 

926   ] 

„ JJ41 

« 677 

-...137   I 

„...Ail 

196   ■ 


As  I  cam'  by  Loch-Brroch  tide  ............ 

As  I  cam'  down  by  yon  castle  wa'  „.....„.. 

As  I  cam'  down  the  Cannogate 

Aa  I  cam'  in  by  Teviot  aide  

As  I  came  through  Glendochart  vale.. 
Aa  I  sail'd  past  green  Jura's  ir*- 
As  I  wss  a-walkuig  ae  Hay  m 
As  I  was  »-wand'iMg  ae  mort 


Jura's  isle... 

r  morning..... 855 

^         loming  in  spring  646  I 

AB  X  was  walking  up  the  street .485 

As  I  went  forth  to  view  the  spring « 689  \ 

As  Jamie  Gay  gang'd  blythe  nis  way ......176  | 

As  Jenny  sat  down  wi'  her  wheel  by  the  lire 258 

As  late  by  a  sodger  I  happened  to  pass   517  i 

As  Patie  cam'  up  free  the  glen ».S36 

Aa  walking  forth  to  view  the  plain 48  ' 

. .. .  .-_  ,j39 

...123  ' 


At  gloamin  grey,  the  close  o'  day  ........ 

At  Polwarth,  on  the  green... 
At  setting  day  and  rising  mt 
At  the  sunset  of  glory  the  r 
At  -Willie's  wedd&g  on  th 
Auld  farran'  cantie  Dodie 


t  Auld  Peter  M'Gowan  cam'  down  the  craft 4*^2  i 

Auld  Rob  Morris,  that  wons  in  yon  glen -'  ' 

Auld  Rob,  the  laird  o'  muckle  land  

Awa'  wi'  your  witchcraft  o'  beauty's  alarms 

Alakefor'the  lassie  I  she's  no  right  at  a' 592  (  Awake,  my  lovel  with  genial  ray   

All  joy  was  bereft  me,  the  day  that  yon  left  me 815WAway,  ye  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens  of  roses 
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!•■■  .ii-i4i  kiiJv,  lithrLliiium*  liwii  -,^ .^.^^...iMS 

a-   :.!:,-   f™lr,Nrfl3^tp>   {two  «t-jl     „, JS2,  SSS 

a        ■    .■■■•;.,,  ITiUaii,'.... ,^,,.„L,...^H.«„, Jl» 

a       .  ■    ■      V  liny,  I  ttH]  lu-a  thai  jn 7 

3  ■ p.  uEi  Din  wn  tUn^ 

a  .    ■  ■■    ,■  L!^^,ID•lJ■^*^dpr^— 
t  h;^S.t  .til         ■       ■ 

lirliiir  r' jni _.  . 

l;.>i  laiffu.  Inurli  (unl  ipj.. ^_^__., 

J..''    vi',  S.ufct  je^mj  bQTiBip^rlda    „,„, ^.^....4&7 

3  ■        •  '■  J*,  uiy  tnnylih  teLJiiaie  brid*    ,.467 

-■■.  "  Lu  glwlfci]tt3t(tMW1i....>,.,-„-,-r-.. -Sll 

J-  ■  .111  I  ehjuordtfiroT? ..,......^ 470 

^    I  in  li>«rrijij  ERiaqaLuq*  11%^   ,,..^^.^...  .460 

JL  >    .   .  ^,.1,  .  ^UTHHIltl  eLbE  3-Jll  i«B  J«Ep   ,,^„„..^„„„,  S4 

Xy  •■  >;Li4i:jiTie  Hint!  iwni  ili*  »Ut„H,„HMHHii,..H*h<— 191 
hj  ]1iiki=  ftfliLir  LiElT-E  W*  Wilk    .^....^...^^......608 

P^   |l!Elluria<]aQtQrDCl«J    ... ...„         818 

Bj  fill;  Imiklii  uf  lEiP  L^r^il^'tlrlatt'd  IJiL   „..^„. ., 

Br  Uic  delirJinu  wpruMhi  «r  lit}  ladilthM— "-►...- 6* 

Bjr  Chtlaelitof  the  TOsiaft ,.  480 

Jl^iiTid^iyea'vQB  ckiif ^,  trhu^  the  ttamlB  rini  ^  ULI  847 
I^r  lii^  iill«  V^JIHI  rinTBt,  A*  B^t  Ml  UflUnff    i,....S97 

Bj  iQB  i;;4*UB-fl»'  n.  iba  clQiB  o'  tbi  dij. ^.^.,....484 

Ca'  the  yowu  to  the  knowe*  (two  teU)    4£« 

Caledonia,  thou  land  of  the  mountain  and  rock 509 

Caledonian*,  brave  and  bold. ^....825 

Can*  ye  by  Athol,  lad  wi'  the  phiUbeg 87 

Can  I  oehaTe,  can  I  behave „ 162 

Can  I  bear  to  part  wi'  thee  ..^ IS 

t  Can  my  deareat  Heniy  leave  me 219 

•   Can  ye  lo'e  me  weel,laa«ie,  to  this  heart  then  awiftly 

'  Can ye*io"e,'my dwiaiiiie*'.*!^ 

Canat  thou  leave  me  thua,  my  Katy 629 

Carle,  an  the  king  come 560 

Cauld  blawa  the  wind  frae  east  to  west ..428 

Cauld  blaws  the  wind  frae  north  to  south  „.'. 482 

Chanticleer,  wi'  noisy  whistle „ S28 

I   Chaunt  no  more  thy  roundelav  „ 256 

Cheerly,  soldier !  the  f  laddemng  snn   „ JI81 

^  Claver*  and  his  Highlandmen „.47B 

'  t  Cold,  cold's  the  hand  that  oft  in  mine  528 

Come  an  ye  jolty  •     •      • 


Come,  brawny  John  Barieycom,  len' me  yooT  aid  Ul 
f  Com*— fin  brimful  the  inspiring  bowl  .„....^...^  81 

Come  flU  up  the  bowl,  my  brave  do^  ........~ 180 

Come,  g:ie's  a  sang,  Montcomeiy  cned — ^     1 

Come  hame  to  your  lingels,  ye  ne'er-do-weel  loon  SS5 
Come,  let  me  take  thee  to  my  breast 51S 

iCome  listen  now  laddies,— it  winna  be  lang 14S 
ome,  raned  brethren  o'  the  Nine  U7 

Come  under  mv  plaidie,  the  night's  pun  to  &' .  SS 

Comin' throogb  the  broom  at  e'en   „.....,.....„..„...saa 

Comin'  through  the  craiga  o*  Kyle *" 

Coming  throiwh  the  rye,  poor  body  ....... 

Comradesu  pnan  about  the  glass 

Contented  wi'  little,  and  eantie  wi'  n 


Contented  wi'  Maggie,  how  blythe  ha'e  I  been...,_  73 

Cope  sent  a  letter  tee  Dunbar   „...„ ....129 

CouM  I  be  ^ad  or  happy  vestreea 199 

CuBoden  muir,  Cnlloden  field ....................... — ..»3fi8 

Dark  lowers  the  night  o'er  the  wide  stormy  main...  74 

t  Dear  Anntgr,  I've  Xang  been  jrour  care .JMIS 

Dear  Doctor,  be  clever,  an'  fling  aff  your  beaiver  ...586 
Dear  land  of  my  birth,  of  my  friends,  of  my  love  ^  16 

Dear  Maggie,  rmdoubtfii'ye'rejokui'  «. ...Stt 

Dear  Soger,  if  your  Jenny  geek .........65S 

DeU  tak^tiie  wars  that  hurtiad  BiUie  from  me  >..>177 

Deluded  swain,  the  pleasure................ **f 

Did  ever  swain  a  nymph  adore ...............S8S 

Did  you  e'er  see  young  Mysie  Brown 


e  again  158 

Donald's  gane  up  the  hiU  hwl  and  hungi7............566 

Doon  i'  the  glen  by  the  lown  o'  the  trces.........„..  JKtt 

Doun  in  yon  garden  sweet  and  g»....>.................„456 

Doun  in  yon  meadow  a  couple  dia  tany  ..............  89 

Down  the  bum  and  through  the  mead  ..................301 

Down  whar  the  bumie  rins  wimplia*  an'  cheery  ...167 
Draw  the  sword,  Scotland.....^ ....J54 


t  Dreigh  to  me  are  the  hours  I'm  an  unwoo'dinaid4M 
Dumbarton's  drum*  beat  bonnie,  O  .. 


Duncan  Grav  cam'  here  to  woo  . 
Duncan  M'Claaiy,  i   *  " 

Bach  whirl  of  the  wheel ... 


Bail  March  look'd  on  his  dying  child llO 

Bh,  auo'  the  tod,  it's  a  braw  Ucht  aicht  ^^...^..AM 

Eirich  agus  tiugiaa,  0„........„.. 26 

Elixa  was  a  bonnie  lass  ................... — ...............  87 

Bvei7  day  my  wife  tells  me  .,,^.^...^..^-^.^^.....^9 


...404 


the  rase.... ..«.. 

Pair  modest  flower,  of  matchleaa  worth  ...... 

t  Fair  Scotland  I  dear  aa  life  to  me   ............ 

Far,  ftr  away,  in  strange  country   ............... 

Far  from  hope,  and  lost  to  pleasure  .......... 

Far  lone  amang  the  Highland  biUs  . — „.„. 
Far  over  the  huls  of  the  heather  ao  green  ... 

Fare  thee  weel,  my  bonnie  lass  »... .....los 

Fare  thee  wed,  my  native  cot „.......408 

Fare  thee  weel,  thou  bonnie  river  „....„ 68 

Fareweel  to  a'  our  Scottish  fame   „.............„......._61 

^FareweU  to  the  bumie... 

orisons  dark  ana  stronc 

W 


i  Farewell,  my  b           , 
arewell,  thou  fair  day,  thou  green  earth  and  ye  sklesM 
<JE  Farewell  to  Lochaber,  farewell  to  my  Jean.. ..187 


I  Ut«ly  Uv'd  ia  auiet  e 

11  lo'e  thee  wed,  thoa  Scotch  bhic  beU 
lo'ad  ne'er  a  laddie  bnt  «ae  . 


I  mark'd  a  mid  of  pearij  dew „ 4(>S 

I  married  with  a  Moldiiic  wife 860 

I  met  four  ohm  yon  birks  amani^ 60 

*  met  mjr  dear  laane  abort  cyne  in  yon  dale  299 

-•'•^         -    •     •-■        »•■       Drland  "'" 


I  neither  gat  pleniahing,  aUlwt,  nor 

I I  pray  you,  of  your  courteay,  before  we  flurther 

more maa 

1  iinr  "f  «  U""!  th#t  "nw  fRm»»w^  of  tot«    .  .  637 


I  WM  ppcf  t  wwMuedw^d  hn* 

t  ViEeki'd  tti4  Rnun  hUnk  (1V1*  IM  1^ 

I  tnll  a.wM,'  wt'  wr  iuwi    ,,. ^,..^^„,t.nrt 

I I  wiMuA  in  mxtl.  (tit  I  eaaaA  be  v«J 


.^ ., »l 


4  1^'f  t 


lUcJi  t:i  uy  muorajr  tfikka.  . 


)  r  drjM^lE^ir  r(#*ij|  |ih}  L*ily  pl>'**».„„..^.„„,„T.,.r 
If  1115  lUiir  wifr  iliDinSJ  cjiapi^  W  |m|rriiniiri,i,i'.- 

iroii  e»rtli  Hint  ii  cii|iiymcD.t.,, ^^..*i^i.k..^j.. 

1 1]«  Jiat  ia4*-i^4ii}i  brt^  a«'  'hpiiit  Ma  daw... 

Ill  tt^K  C*'  lu  la/  J1>B  tHHta.^ u^r.^rt, 


IJ 


103 


1  cmkiPi^D  traw ,„, 


_  ll  FiaV  1IIJ- CJRt  r/  ipjLire  asi .,„„-,. 

ra  ll>>  UiH<r  A  tilde,  «1tUi«  Lite  dew    ^^^.1^^..,     181 

I'll  mak"  A  iIm  iipo"  tJi.*  tnciw*  .-.„... S79 

I'll  Bi-'cr  torfvt  joo  hunoiB  jlril  .-™i.„.<,„rh™4 817 

t'jl  ling  nr  an  auljl  fnrbeu  af  m^  all- ^...-510 

ru  aing  of  yon  glen  o'  red  heather 156 

ru  teud  thy  bower,  my  bonnie  May 405 

ru  twine  a  wreath   329 

I'll  wake  it  no  more 383 

I'm  jilted,  foraaken,  outwitted 411 

tl'm  uaebody  now,  though  in  daya  that  are  gane.. Ji82 
'm  now  a  jrade  farmer,  FTe  acrea  o'  land  94 

ti'm  wancTring  wide  thia  wintry  night 142 
'm  wearing  awa',  Jean  , 61 

{In  a  eoiie  white  cottage  upon  a  hill  aide 127 
n  a  aalt  aimmer  gloamin' » »...S84 

In  airy  dreama  fond  £tncy  iliea .^ 404 

In  ancient  timea  aa  aonga  rehearae 455 

III  April,  when  primroaea  paint  the  aweet  plain SI4 

In  coming  by  the  brig  o'  Dye  529 

In  Flora'a  train  the  gracea  wait  194 

In  January  laat „ 522 

In  life'a  gay  mom— when  hopea  beat  high Jt76 

t  In  life'a  aunny  morning,  by  Eak'a  winding  atream  831 

In  Scotland  there  lived  a  humble  beggar 443 

In  aummer,  when  the  fielda  were  green ^....376 

In  aummer  when  the  hay  waa  mawn 283 

In  the  garb  of  old  Ganl,  with  the  fire  of  old  Rome  426 

In  the  land  of  Fife  there  lived  a  wicked  wife ^70 

In  the  Nick  o'  the  Balloch  U*ed  Muirland  Tarn  ...  57 

In  winter,  when  the  rain  rain'd  cauld  91 

In  yon  garden  fine  and  gay  SSO 

la  there  for  honeat  poverty  234 

la  vonr  war-pipe  aaleep  and  for  ever 

It.ieU  about  the  Maitinmaa  time  

It  fell  on  a  day  and  a  bonnie  aummer  day  .. 
It  fell  on  a  morning  whan  we  were  thrang  .. 
It  ia  na,  Jean,  thy  bonnie  face ... 


fit  (tretchea  o'er  the  caatle-bum,  whar  three  farma 


It  waa  at  a  wedding  near  TnaM 
It  waa  Dunoia,  the  young  and  br 
It  waa  in  and  about  the  Maitiiia) 
It  waa  upon  a  Tiammaa  night  .... 
'"'  dowie  in  the  hint  o' hairat... 


...134 
...101 
...168 


It'a  I  ha'e  aeven  braw  new  gonna  ......... 

It'a  no  that  thou*Tt  bonnie  

It'a  rare  to  aee  the  morning  bleeae... 

tlt'l  true,  fHen'a,  it'a  true  — ....  »/ 
've  seen  upon  the  moonlit  deep   908 

I've  heard  the  lilting,  at  our  yowe-milking S66 

t  I've  loved  thee,  love,  lang,  I've  loved  thee,  love, 

I'veaeenthemyoftiiewoM"!"!!.'.""!."!!."^ 
I've  aeen  the  amiling  of  Fortone  beguiling .. 

I've  apent  my  time  in  rioting  

,  I've  waadar'd  weat. 


Janet  Maebeaa  a  public  keepa. , 

Jenny'i^eart  waa  frank  and  free   . 

Jockey  fou,  Jenny  fain  , 

Jockey  he  cam'  here  to  woo 

Jockey  met  with  Jenny  fidr 

Jockey  aaid  to  Jenny,  Jenny  wilt  thou  n 
Jockey'a  ta'en  the  parting  kiaa    . 

John,  come  kiaa  me  now,  now,  now  .. 

John  Anderaon,  my  jo,  John    54 

John  Gnunlie  awore  by  the  light  o'  the  moon  46*  ' 

Keen  blawa  the  wind  o'er  Donociht  head 37S 

Keen  blawa  the  wind  o'er  the  braaa  o'  Gleniffer  ...150 

Keep  the  country,  bonnie  laaaie 441 

t  KiUcam  Glen'a  a  bonnie  glen  "^ 

Know'at  thou  the  land  of  the  hi 


146  15^ 

uwed. 146    /^ 


.568    /^ 


Land  of  my  fatheral  though  no  maafrove  here 

Landlady,  count  the  lawin „ 

j^ang  ha  e  we  parted  been  ......•»••. .M..........M.........57I 

Langayne,  bealde  the  woodland  bum... 

Laaa,  gin  ye  wad  lo'e  me 

Laaaea,  lookna  aouriy  meek ............8U 

Laaaie,  lie  near  me ........871 

Laaaie  wi'  the  lint-white  locka. 200 

Laaaie  wi'  the  raven  locka JS5 

Laat  May  a  braw  wooer  cam*  down  th«  lang  glen... 351 

Laat  Monday  night  at  aax  o'clock 173 

Late  in  an  evening  forth  I  went 

Leaning  ower  a  window,  and  lookittt 

Leave  kindred  and  frienda,  aweet  Betty  .519 

Let  bardiea  tune  the  rural  atrain 243 

Let  me  gaie  on  thoae  moontaina..... ........307 

Let  me  in,  my  bonnie  aweetheart .........378 

t  Let  aagea  tell  of  orba  ao  fair -...»t» 

Let  the  proud  Indian  boaat  of  hia  jeaaamine  bowcfa  53 
Let  them  boaat  of  the  country  gave  Patrick  hia  fame  STt 
:  in  praiae  of  wine...... 


Letu 


n  grove,  bonnie  laaaie,  O  ., 


..193 


Lichtly  the  bonnie  b 

Like  beea  that  auck  the  morning  dew  . 

Life  a^e  haa  been  a  weaiy  roun' 

Long  have  Ipined  for  thee  

Look  up  to  Fentland'a  tow'ring  tap  .... 


aye] 
Long  have  I  pined  for  thee  ... 

up  to  r      "     '"         "     „     . 

Look  where  my  dear  Hamilla  amilea . 

Looae  the  yett,  an' let  me  in    

t  Loo'at  thou  the  thiatle  that  Uooma  on  the  a 

tain 

Loudon'a  bonnie  wooda  and  braaa.... 
Louia,  what  reck  I  by  thee  . 


,471^  Louiaa'a  but  a  laaaie  yet.... 


INDEX  TO  THE  TIBST  UNES. 


601 


Lore  b  timid,  lore  la  »hj , 

I<OT«  Bayer  more  ihan  giv*  me  pain  ., 
laove*!  goddcM,  la  »  n^rtle  grove 


Mark  yonder  pomp  of  costly  fi 
Maiy  ance  had  monjr  a  charm 


Maiy,  why  thna  waite  thy  voutti-^me  in  aorrow  ...554 
Maxwelton  btaca  are  bonau  (two  sett)  438, 439 

tMay  bleaaian  yet  fk*  on  tiie  widow  aae  younc  ...596 
[eg.  mnckin'  at  Geordie'a  byre SS8 

Merry  may  the  maid  be 178 

My  beltane  o'  life  and  my  gay  days  are  gane JMS 

My  Benie,  O,  but  look  upon  , S7 

My  bonnie  wee  wifle,  I'm  waefti*  to  leave  thee 47S 


My  daddy  iaa  

My  dear  and  only  love,  I  pray  ...^„ S8S 

My  dear  little  laarie,  why,  what* a  »'  the  matter 480 

My  tather  haa  baith  gowd  and  gear  106 

MV  gudeman  uya  aye  to  me 678 

tHybame!  I  wadna  lea' my  hame 79 

My  Harry  waa  i  gallant  gay 406 

Mr  hAwk  is  tired  of  perch  and  hood .897 

t  My  heart,  alack!  is  sair  oppreat 189 

My  heart  is  a  breaking,  dear  tittle 9S 

Myheartissair— IdaumatelL 48 

Mr  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  ia  not  here  89 

t  My  heartfelt  thonghu  to  yon  are  leal „ 4S7 

My  heather  land,  my  heather  land. 4U 


My  Ji 

1^  laddie  is  gane  fkr  awa'  o'er  the  plain.... 

My  lady's  gown  there's  gaira  npon't „ 

My  laaaie  ia  lovely  as  May-day>«doming ..... 

MyIx>rdeKilmindie'sermppeisin  .^.7. 

My  love,  come  let  na  vrander 

My  love  ia  like  my  ain  countrie 


....817 
....170 
....640 


My  love  ia  like  the  wee 

My  love  she's  but  a  laade  yet  (i 

1^  love  waa  bom  in  Aberdeen 


Myk 

My  love  was  once  a  bonnie  lad   . 

Hb  Inve's  in  Germany 

My  Mai7  is  a  bonnie  lassie 

My  mither  men't  my  auld  breeks  .. 
My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair  .. 
My  mother  sung  a  plaintive  song  . 
wLg-'..! I- T-  —f »_« rp  _ 

v°  - 

My  own,  my  true-love  Haiion... 


(two  aets) 618  k  548 


,  J  •  plaintive  song  .. 
T  mother's  aye  glowrin'  ower  me 
Uy  mountain  *- '  '- 

My  name  it  is  I 

My  oidy  love  I  canna  me 


Mymo  ,    _ 

t  Hy  mountain  hame,  my  monntaia  hame .... 

My  name  it  is  Donald  Macdonald 


886 

.....286 
....  67 


My  Patie  it ,_,  _ 

My  Peggie  is  a  young  thing 87 

My  Peggie's  face,  my  Peg^'s  form 181 

My  Sandy  was  handsome,  good-nator'd  and  gay  ...834 

My  sheep  I  neglected— I  lost  my  sheep-hook   134 

My  soger  laddie  is  over  the  sen  537 

My  soul  is  nvish'd  with  delight 55 

My  sweetest  May,  let  love  incline  thee 616 

My  wife's  a  wanton  wee  thing...,, 497 

Kae  gentle  dames,  though  e'er  sae  fair. 841 

Nae  mair  we'll  meet  agun,  love 868 

Maintel  pe  Maister  Shon  M'Nab   148 

Nainsel  she  was  pom  'mang  U  Hielan'  hills 150 

Nancy's  to  the  greenwood  gane 8 

NaUveland!  I'll  love  thee  ever 


491^i 


'Neath  the  wave  thy  lover  steeps.... 

Never  wedding,  ever  wooing 

Nine  times  bleak  winter's  cranreuch  snell ., 


...116 


Mo  more  my  song  shall  beu  ye  swaina 596 

-f  Moo,  by  my  troth,  ilk  brither  dear S06 

t  Not  the  swan  on  the  lake,  or  the  foam  on  the  shore  544 

Mow  flowery  summer  comes  again 298 

Now  VU  whistle,  now  I'U  sing 594 

Now  in  her  green  mantle  blyuie  Nature  arrays 308 

Now,  Jenny  lass,  my  bonnie  bird 879 

Now  lanely  I  sit  'neath  the  green-spreading  willow  898 

Now  mony  a  weaiy  day  has  pass'd 813 

Now  Nature  hangs  her  mantle  green 388 

Now  rosy  Mav  comes  inwi'  flowers  98 

Now  Sandy,  tne  winter's  cauld  blasts  are  awa* 293 

Now  simmer  blinl 

Now  simmer  deck . 

Now  smiling  summer's  balmy  breeae  . 

Now  spring  again,  wi'  liesome  tread ,. 410 

Now  the  sun's  gane  out  o'  sight 240 

Mow  there's  peace  on  the  shore,  now  there's  calm 

on  the  sea 64 

Mow  wat  ve  wha  I  met  j 
Now  westlin*  winds  ai 

Now  winter  comes,  w        

Now  winter,  wi'  his  cloudy  brow   T...406 

[NOTB.— As  the  distinction  between  the  interjections 
"  O  "  and  «•  Oh"  is  not  very  well  defined,  moit  writers 

-  using  either  indiscriminately,  we  here,  to  avoid  con- 
fusion, place  them  both  together,  arranged  as  if  they 
all  commenced  with  the  simple  vowel "  O,"  and  with- 
on»  ^.r^To—o  f"  thf  "h.'i 

0.\i       ■It  .MMli*»(T   .1....H.H H.-K.,. ,....,. .-,..*12 

O,     .-!■?.•   lEHTjlUfrMftftlit      ■— M-TiT-r-IM-- ^ «» 

O,  ■^-  J  WBJP  klkl  jBtrnq  ; ■  I       ■  ^      *M 

O,      .M      Hr.f    Vl||MJl«    d«nglB*.„4.„.,^,,„^H..irHH4dK.hn£>90 

O  :i  I  i'l  I . :  t'.v  lunht  SLA'e  ^M  wy  hern  . 

O  i;. '' 


:  met  yestreen 
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There  was  anet  a  mny,  an'  the  loo'd  na  men 135 

There's  auld  Rob  Morris,  that  wons  in  yon  glen  ...  83 

There's  bonnie  maids  in  Auchinblae 492 

There's  braw,  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  braes  489 

There's  cauld  kaU  in  Aberdeen  (four  seU)  237, 238, 256 

There's  fouth  o'  braw  Jockies  and  Jennies 100 

There's  kames  o'  hinnie  'tween  my  luve's  lips  20 

There's  meikle  bliss  in  ae  fond  kiss  140 

t  There's  monie  lads  and  lasses  braw    374 

There's  nae  bard  to  charm  us  now „ 374 

There's  nae  covenant  now,  lassie 109 

There's  nae  laddie  coming  for  thee,  my  dear  Jeftn  201 

r  There's  naething  on  yirth 866 

There's  ne'er  a  nook  in  a'  the  land    482 

There's  none  to  soothe  my  soul  to  rest. 286 

t  There's  plenty  come  to  woo  ue &27 

There's  some  say  that  we  wan 168 

There's  waefu'  news  in  yon 


They  say  that  Jock«y 

Thickest  night,  o'erhang  my  dwelling  182 

Thine  am  I,  my  faithful  tail 214 

This  is  no  mine  ain  house 413 

This  is  the  night  my  Johimy  set 243 

This  lone  heart  it  thine,  lassie 81 

Thou  bonnie  wood  of  Craigie>lea   327 

Thou  cauld  gloomy  Feberwar  586 

Thou  dark  winding  Carron  once  pleasing  to  see  ...  58 

Thou  hast  left  ma  ever,  Jamie 214 

Thou  ling'riug  star,  with  less'niug  ray 342 

Thou  nameless  loveUness,  whose  mind 343 

Thou  art  gane  awa',  thou  art  gane  awa'  244 

Thou'rt  sair  alter'd  now.  May 183 

Though  Boieas  bauld,  that  carle  auld 260 

Though  dowie's  the  winter  sae  gloomie  an'  drear    407 
Though,  for  seven  years  and  mair,  honour  should 


Though  simmer  smiles  on  bank  and  brae 27 

Though  the  winter  of  age  wreathes  her  snow  on 

his  head  .285 

Thy  braes  were  bonnie.  Yarrow  stream ..,.456 

Thy  cheek  is  o'  the  rosea's  hue  5 

Thy  fatal  shafts  unerring  move  „ 819 

Tibbie  has  a  store  o'  charms 62 

Tibbie  Powler  o*  the  Glen 61 

f  Time  cannot  blot  from  memory's  book 405 

'Tis  no  very  lang  sinsyne  285 

*Tis  hinna  ye  heard,  man,  o*  Barrochan  Jean 106 

Toarmsl  to  arms!  to  arms,  my  lads 587 

To  daunton  me,  and  me  sae  young 501 

To  ha'e  a  wife  and  rule  a  wife  262 

Touch  once  more  a  sober  measure 475 

Trilling  hani,  come  let  us  sing... 


....235 


...354 


Tune  your  fiddles,  tune  them  sweetly 

Turn  again,  thou  foir  Eliza   

*Twas  at  the  hour  of  dark  midnight 

t  "Twas  at  the  hour  o'  gloamin'  fa'    

'Twas  even, — ^the  dewy  fields  were  green. 

'Twas  in  that  season  of  the  year no 

Twas  na  her  bonnie  blue  e'e  was  my  ruin 441 

'Twas  on  a  Monday  morning  83 

'Twas  when  the  wan  leaf  frae  the  birk  tree  was 

fa'in  70 

Twas  rammer,  and  saftly  the  breexes  were  blowing  136 

*Twas  summer,  and  the  day  was  fair 455 

Twas  summer  tide;  the  cushat  sang 124 

*Twaa  within  a  mile  of  Edinburgh  town  «...145 


Up«mang  yon  clifly  rocks... 
Upon  a  aimmei  afternoua ... 
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^  Was  ever  old  warrior  of  cuiTering  so  weaiy 153 

We  sat  beneath  the  trystin'  tree 416 

t  "We  sat  upon  a  grassy  knowe 487 

We  sought  the  green,  the  shady  grove ..405 

fWe  stood  beside  the  shore 365 

Weary  fa'  you,  Duncan  Gray   82 

Wee  Johnnie,  puir  man !  has  nae  mammy  ava 310 

Wee  Johnnie  the  hynd  o'  Kigghead 400 

Weep  not  over  poet's  wrong 253 

Welcome,  my  Johnnie,  beairdless  and  bonnie 439 

We'"  h-r  I""*  r"-    +40 
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Wl.     1-  f..   ]  h,:nj  tr.-;'  rniiiMT  .,  ,    ,,  .._...  410 

Wlu-.  :uj  kctUe  now  wljl  bail,,, „.4„,..™....m  3 J7 

Wl..'  Li'i'  rVLi  bt'e  W«  |^lt«B  lat  b  Li^r    -.r.„„ „i& 

Wl. .  ^1  t.lAa  be  ktt  IciTfl  Wl'  boaniM  Ha^ltluiu  !^9 

Wl.-...  L-LsttcTifvg  liirftir 'rn  tlicht'rimt  mag ^.J3U 

Wli.j,  tT*t  I  fNTjcithcr" i  wf  lVfgi«  „11* 

Wli  *-  |j j'l.- J*  kjeftn  a.'  Jnjj  niy  buj,  tnmmj  „.„,....**?4 
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Wl  -iT  tliri  »ihcitl>*-,  (TbSn  ^IUl-..""^^,"h"-4,....aW 

"Wl         iMii,  li*TJs^[tit  in  UTtw'tl  elHES  ....r...... 318 

Wl         ■  II It.  iLi'  vLiioa  *}*  m.iikia  kMet „„„„^.,^BUa 

Wl  •  ■  LSI  i>  liuurl  a'  ittlne^ ... H.„,^.„H„t.»,«,„Kl4» 

Wl  ii  j'uu  iiu^,  my  dAintj  PtOt  .„^^.....^.^~.J^ 
Wl..'.  '-.iiL  ^yi^ani; l*»irl«,  wlut  liuli n jiTsag law* ^^O 
WIivl'i  n'ti^  ktKr^kipqii]er„,,..„..,4n-r „.r...i.4«H3Cfl 

Wli[  LI  3.'  himw  kjoknUs  atu  laiiali'd  ui  XiiMn  kifeui  ...!iK9 

Wl.tij  AHjtrtrtjwlry,  |*IlaBi  Soo^w. y^^...,^^...MA 

Wli.'i. iQin  Lu  }m.i  Imt  «.Lck1ii  hj. — HIL 

Wh-^i ,  ,-i  tir*  (if  plrJ,  4-f  I -™^,.._™„»1H»     _^^ 

Wli.  I,  jli-jl  IcilnElLi  LCbUota    .t,....j. t^KH^^  Ttt  ^r) 

Wl,. .,  ;ii-hi  I  iKm  the  vjtflilitg  nbjb*  .»,.,..y^„...fiM  %y) 

Wl.'  I.  niai  u^  lin.vi  JqHuoh.  Iflil  ^ ...i ,.„«"■' 

Wl.M,  ni^ii»jttfHlv]dipn«lti(tbitrnBbAl„.l 
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Wl  .   ■■  iji  r  U .  If  jU  hHii-L/ (.3 

Wl  '\ 

Wl  ....    .1 

When  X  upon  iny  Qosom  leaa ilol 

When  I  was  a  miller  in  Fife » J48 

When  I  was  in  my  se'enteen  year  446 

When  innocent  pastime  our  pleasures  did  crown  ...460 

When  John  and  me  were  married  460 

When  Katie  was  scarce  out  nineteen 534 

When  larka  with  little  wing 221 

When  life  was  gay,  an'  hope  was  young  806 

When  lightning  parts  the  thnnder-cloud 25 

When  lonely  thou  wanderest  along  by  the  wild  wood  180 

When  Maggy  and  I  were  acquaint 440 

fWhen  Alary  Shaw  cam'  to  our  valley 56S 

When  my  flocks  upon  the  heathy  hill  Ml 

When  our  ancient  forefathers  agreed  wi'  the  laird    68 

When  Phoebus  bright  the  aiure  skies  453 

When  poortith  cauld,  and  sour  disdain   J!S8 

When  rosy  May  comes  in  wi'  flowers 98 

When  silent  time,  wi'  lightly  foot 104 

When  summer  comes  the  swains  on  Tweed   84 

When  summer's  sun  shone  warm  and  bright 829 

When  the  fair  one,  and  the  dear  one 514  , 

When  the  rough  north  forgets  to  howl 51  '« 

t  When  the  shadows  o'  miduicht  fa'  dark  f^ae  yon  j^  i 
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I  Whtm  the  ahcep  an  in  the  ftald,  ud  the  kye  a' 


Whoa  war  had  broke  in  on  the  peace  o*  aold  n 

When  we  two  parted,  on  thjr  cheek  

When  we  went  to  the  field  o*  war  . 
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When  we're  parted,  think  not  thov  .9M 

^h«>  wbite  waa  my  o'erlay,  aa  fbam  o*  the  linn  ...  73 

Wbn.  w\\A  wu*!  dwUgr  bluL  wu  bltwi  H 917 

Vhrn  iriii  trr*!  wi^  wii  liliiwiH  cauld    , .. ......^ 441 

■Wkemi'tr  jp  Euitmff  m  woo  V*,  Tmb  ,.,...l.. J88 

WhiJ«  Can  rini  mwtB'  Id  the  au  ^„, 581 

Wbm  llo*i«d  tE'Ane,  Lit4  ednn'reu  [oU , 36S 

Wbnr  Hii£  ^»,  yi  lillv  nuM  eafle ^ 486 

tf hert  M'e  ^  lifif n  iu«  tinw,  ltd 478 

Wben  Kehm  hui  tu  j'lin  tfaf  CU4t , 830 

^VlUiiK  Unilr  niih  ■1•E■^1  buluiji  TU  le]nfi«„,,,^......416 

liTbi;?*  lh«  poDtit  uv  lmi::lL[  aea  de«p    .„ Jils 

,   ■WTier^  itltll  UlplrjTff  ftort 839 

.  Vi''lHHwfiiidlii|  tirf,  tiy  briHnr  h»ifei.. 

^  Ulli]e  bijlit  lb  >tfL  llsLiin  vnc  ....„„ 

fllirhp  f»ijti««i  Ob  Tw«Fd  uud  on  X«f  

\  Wbilii  I  brhcilij  eJio  ni<w>!i'k  f  ale  huit.^t.h 


896 


i  WiliH'B-lietlidJt  mf  ISelifeD'i  rrw* „. 

J  t  WtiT  fln  jij-i  tamf .....^......., ^^,„., 

I  whj  iiAii^  tjint  dned  upon  thj  hfoiT  .h-i 


y*2i  'rf'i'  ii  Bart  iLtiDciii,  1  Inve  [ien,  Be 


574 

"^  Ltk,  n'inolHiflc,  Dij  L-otaikle  «M  dknie  , 166 

i^t%  jti  nv  to  thr  P^«-1nicliu,  Marura... „  28 
Will  jc  jruiff  ^i-iT  [i,?  1»  iHg S 
WUL  jC  EJUirwi'  iDr,  luadD    .„ 609 

.    WDl  ,vr  {fUki;  ifl'  wat,  LUtJ  Ltndiajf  „^ S9 

J  WUI  jr foto  (1«  ILif libiit^i,  flij  Matj ..k.„ ... „ 897 

,  Wm  ^r  ^  td  tbt  EjiifiE^  mj  Huj...... ., S8 

f  WaUc  iTM  *  »™nirHi  WM   , , 90 

1  Wllu.  Wartk  dTT(Jift[iTW*^.H,.-.-*,...„„ ^...  8S 

t  WDi  thou  ba  iHjr  duKiiB ....>-._.,».-.„_ Jg41< 


L  PAGB 

'^WUt  thon  go,  ny  bnnnie  laaaie  ^ 210 

With  broken  wotda,  and  downcaat  qrea Sd6 

With  tnnefnl  pipe  and  hearty  rlee 586 

With  waefa'  heart,  and  aorromne  e'e 513 

Woaldyoullkaaw  me,m7  name  ituTngal  H'TaggerlSO 

Te  banka,  and  braea,  and  atreama  around  49 

Te  banka  and  bnea  o'  bonnie  Doon 87 

Te  bonnie  haaghaand  heather  braea S07 

t  Te  bonnie  wooda  o'  castle  Donne. .431 

Te  brieir  bielda,  where  roaea  bUw S57 

t  Te  dark  rolling  douda,  round  the  brow  of  Ben 

Borrow 564 

Te  dark  nigged  rocka,  that  recline  o'er  the  deep  ...447 

iTe  fiahermen  <rf  Scotland  TV 
e  floweiy  banka  o*  bonnie  Doon 86 

Te  galea,  that  renthr  wave  the  «ea 508 

Te  gallanta  br&ht,  I  rede  you  right 18S 

Te  Koda!  waa  Stn^hon'a  picture  bleat. .XM 

Te  Jacobitaa  by  name,  eive  an  ear ^ 103 

Te  loat  companiona  of  diatreaa,  adieu  891 

t  Te  maidena  <rf  England,  O  who  can  auipaaa  ye  ...4SS 

Ye  rivera  ao  limpid  and  clear  899 

Te  aodal  aona  m  Caledoo XO 

Te  watchftd  gnardiana  of  the  fair   ..^.515 

Te  winda  which  kiaa  the  Rorea'  green  topa   „.4S8 

Teni  a'  get  a  bidding  to  Sandyfoid  ha' 591 

Te'U  a'  Sa'e  heard  tell  o*  John  Kant 154 

Te're  my  ain,  lovew  ye're  my  ain 818 

Tea,  thouffh  we  neW  again  ahonld  meet 546 

Teatreen  1  had  a  pint  o*  wine 531 

Teatre'en,  on  Cample'a  bonnie  flood. 433 

Ton  aun  waa  aet,  and  o'er  the  aky 366 

Tou  may  aing  o'  your  Wallace  and  brag  o*  yoor 

Bruce 354 

Toung  Donald  ia  the  bfytheat  lad  186 

Toung  Jamie,  pride  of  a'  the  plain   877 

Tonng  Jocky  waa  the  blytheatlad 117 

t  Tountr  lainrer  Tom  waa  the  pride  of  the  ball 141 

Tonng  Peggie  Uooma  our  bonnieat  laia  JM3 

Tott're  anrdy  heard  o'  funona  Neil 3«0 
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meana  that  two  aonga  bjr  the  aame  writer  are  to  be  met  with  in  that  page;— [ter]  amuonnoes  that  threei 
and  [qnater]  that  fonr  are  inserted  in  the  ume  page. 
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